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CHAPTER  I, 
VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


'T'ttE  cOntinuattce  of  the  War,  with  circumstances  of  increased  exas- 
"^  peration  on  both  sides,  has  almost  entirely  excluded  us  from  the 
continent;  hence  it  is  that  the  literature  of  the  last  year  furnishes  us 
with  no  very  recent  tour  of  any  European  district  except  the  travels 
of  Sir  J.  Carr  into  Holland  and  some  of  the  adjacent  countries.  Mr. 
Semple,  already  advantageously  known  by  his  interesting  account  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  published  the  observations  made  by  him  in 
a  journey  through  Spain  and  Italy  about  three  years  ago.  Some  im- 
portant additions  have  been  made  to  our  acquaintance  with  Asia ;  Mr; 
Cordiner's  account  of  Ceylon,  the  result  of  a  residence  in  that  island 
of  some  years,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  instruction;  the  journal 
of  Mr.  Buchannan^s  journey  through  several  provinces  of  our  Indian 
empire,  though  prolix,  will  repay  the  labour  of  an  attentive  perusal; 
and  Mr.  Waring's  tour  from  Bassora  to  Schiraz  affords  many  curious 
particulars  relative  to  the  present  state  of  Persia.  Three  works  des- 
criptive of  dilferent  parts  of  America  have  also  issued  from  the  English 
press  during  the  last  twelve-months ;  the  most  valuable  is  a  translation 
from  the  French  of  M.  Depons,  giving  an  excellent  account  of  the' 
Spanish  province  of  Caraccas.  Mr.  Herriott^s  account  of  Canada  is 
for  the  most  part  a  compilation,  though  an  useful  and  well  executed 
AifN.  Rev.  Vol.  VJ.  B 


2  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

one.  Mr.  Jansen's  Stranger  in  America,  narrates  with  much  prejiidiccr 
and  partiality  the  worst  points  in  the  climate,  and  political  circuip- 
stances  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  manners  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. 


Art.  I.  Thi  Travels  of  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquserej  Counsellor  and  first  Esquire* 
CoT'oer  to  Fhilifipe  I^  Bon^  Duke  of  Burgundy^  to  Palestine^  and  Us  Return  from 
Jerusalem  over  Land  to  France^  during  the  Tears  1 432  and  1433.  Extracted  and 
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THIS  curious  volume  is  intro- 
duced by  a  preliminary  discourse, 
in  which  the  French  Eflitor,  M.  Le 
Grand  D*Aussy  reviews  the  French 
travellers  anterior  to  La  Brocqui- 
ere,  beginning  with  Kutilius.  He 
classes  Mandeville  among  them, 
and  quotes  a  passage  from  the  MS. 
in  the  national  library  to  shew  that 
this  veracious  writer  did  not,  as  is 
usually  asserted,  compose  his^vork 
in  Latin  and  English  also. 

*<  J£  eu88e  mis  cest  livre  en  Latin,  pour 
plus  briefmeot  delivrez  (to  proceed  more 
quickly,  to  abridge  the  labour).  Mais 
pour  ce  que  plusieurs  ayment  et  entendcnt 
mieulx  Komans  (le  Francois)  que  Latin, 
Tai-ge  (je  Tai)  mis  en  Romans^  affin  que 
chascun  Tentende,  et  que  les  seigneurs  et 
le  chevaliert  et  aultres  nobles  hommes  qui 
ne  scevent  point  de  Latin,  ou  petit,  (peu) 
qui  ont  este  oultre-mer,  saichent  se  je  dy 
voir  (rrai)  ou  non.' 

«  Besides,  at  the  timt  of  Mandeville, 
the  French  language  was  spoken  in  Eng- 
land. It  had  been  carried  thither  by 
William  the  conqueror,  and  none  other 
was  allowed  to  be  taught  m  the  schools. 
All  law  proceedings,  and  acts  of  parlia- 
ment,  were  recorded  in  French;  and, 
when  Mandeville  wrote  in  French,  it  was 
his  natural  language.  If  he  had  used  the 
Latin,  it  would  have  been  with  a  view 
that  other  nations,  iraorant  of  French, 
might  read  his  work.'' 

Mandeville  may  however  have 
written  in  Latin  afterwards, — and 
as  to  French  being  his  natural  lan- 
guage, it  was  no  more  his  mother 
tongue  than  it  was  Chaucer's.  The 


very  first  sentence  in  this  passage 
seems  to  assert  that  he  could  have 
written  with  more  facility  in  Latin. 
M.  Le  Grand  is  not  aware  that  his 
English  version  has  been  published, 
and  that  it  is  the  only  genuine 
edition  of  these  travels,  which  have 
indeed  all  the  wonders  that  he 
abuses,  but  withal  far  more  merit 
than  he  is  disposed  to  allow. 

The  MS.  from  which  La  Broc- 
quiere's  travels  have  been  ex- 
tracted, is  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Brussels,  written  upon  vellum, 
and  splendidly  illuminated.  One 
of  the  miniatures  represents  the 
author  on  his  knees,  presenting  his 
book  to  the  Duke,  he  is  in  his 
Saracen  dress,  and  has  near  him 
the  horse  which  he  rode  from 
Damascus.  A  fac-simile  of  this 
would  have  been  a  useful  frontis* 
piece,  and  might  well  have  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  map  of  Tarta- 
ry  from  Rubruquis'  Travels,  a  map 
altogether  in*elt:vant  to  the  book 
whereto  it  is  affixed. 

Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere 
wrote  his  travels  by  command  of 
Philippe  le  Bon,  **  to  animate  and 
inflame  the  hearts  of  such  noble- 
men as  may  be  desirous  of  seeing 
the  world,  and  in  order  that  if 
any  king  or  Christian  prince  should 
wish  to  make  the  conquest  of  Jeru* 
salem,  and  lead  thither  an  army 
over  land,  or  if  any  gentleniaa 
should  be  desirous  of  travelling 
thither^  each  of  them  may  be  made 
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tcquaintcd  with  all  the  towns, 
cities,  regions,  countries,  rivers, 
mountains  and  passes  in  the  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  tlie  lords  to 
whom  they  belong,  from  the  duchy 
«f  Burgundy  to  Jerusalem.'^  This 
exordium  promises  rather  more 
than  the  book  performs.  He  left 
Ghent  »in  1432  in  company  with 
many  other  Burgundian  lords,  who 
had  vowed  a  pil|;rimage  to  Jeru- 
•alem*  They  embarked  at  Venice, 
and  landed  at  Jaffa,  where  the 
pardons  commence  for  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  Land.  This  had  been 
a  strong  place  in  the  days  of  the 
Crusade ;  when  La  Brocquiere 
arrived  there  it  had  been  entirely 
destroyed,  having  only  a  few  tents 
covered  with  reeds,  where  pilgrims 
sought  retirement  to  shelter  them* 
selves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  As 
soon  as  any  of  these  profitable  tra- 
vellers disembarked,  interpreters 
hastened  to  offer  their  services  as 

f  aides,  and  officers  of  the  Egyptian 
ultans  to  ascertain  their  number, 
and  receive  the  customary  tax  which 
was  levied  upon  them.  They 
visited  many  curious  stations  In 
this  country )  where  every  place 
had  its  legend  or  its  lie.  During 
these  expeditions  La  Brocquiere 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  companions, 
and  trust  himself  to  the  care  of 
an  Arab,  who  undertook  to  conduct 
him  to  Gaza.  This  man  led  him 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  camp  of 
bis  tribe,  which  consisted  of  above 
four-score  tents,  pitched  in  the 
form  of  a  street ;  the  Arabs  applied 
their  remedy  of  kneading  the  body, 
which  procured  him  a  good  sleep ; 
and  though  he  had  with  him,  two 
hundred  ducats,  and  two  camels 
laden  with  provisioiT  and  wine, 
tempting,  as  he  says,  this  prey 
must  have  been,  no  one  did  hitu 
the  least  barm-,  or  took  any  thing 
finom  him.  It  is  probable  that  this 
conduct  of  the  Arabs^  and  the  con- 


fidence which  It  induced  him  to 
place  in  the  honour  of  the  Moslem, 
occasioned,  or  at  least  encouraged 
the  resolution  which  he  formed  on 
his  recovery  of  returning  over  land 
to  France  ;  a  journey  which  was 
considered  to  be  impossible.  "  I 
dare  not,"  he  says,  **  even  now 
when  I  have  performed  this  jour*  , 
ney ,  assert  that  it  is  safe.  I  thought 
nevertheless,  that  nothing  was  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  undertake, 
who  has  a  constitution  stFong 
enough  to  support  fatigue,  and  haji 
money  and  health.  It  is  not,  how-» 
ever,  through  vain  boasting  that  I 
say  this;  but  with  the  aid  of  God 
and  his  glorious  mother,  who  never 
fail  to  assist  those  who  pray  to 
them  heartily,  I  resolved  to  attempt 
the  journey." 

A  Genoese  merchant  advised  him 
to  go  to  Damascus,  assuring  him 
that  he  should  find  merchants  there 
from  Venice,  Catalonia,  Florertce, 
Genoa  and  elsewhere,  who  would 
give  him  good  directions  how  to 
proceed^  and  he  gave  him  a  letter 
to  a  Genoese  named  Ottobon  Escot. 
This  Escot  he  resolved  to  conault 
before  he 'formed  his  plans,  and 
accordingly  went  with  Sir  Sanson 
de  LaTaing,  one  of  his  fellow  pil- 
grims to  Damascus ;  but  his  project 
of  returning  over  land  he  did  not 
communicate  to  hinu  His  recep« 
tion  in  this  great  city  was  not  very 
auspicious ;  they  had  scarcely  en-* 
tered  before  about  a  dozen  Sara-* 
cens  got  round  them,  and  one  of 
them  Knocked  off  his  broad  beaver 
hat.  La  Brocquiere  was  about  to 
return  this  salutation  by  knocking 
him  down,  when  his  guide  luckily 
interposed,  aqd  saved  him  from  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  else 
have  exposed  himself.  '^  I  mention 
this  circumstance,"  he  says,  "  to 
shew  that  the  inhabitants  ot  Damas- 
cus are  a  wicked  race,  and  con- 
sequently, care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  any  quarrels  with  them.  It 
B  2 
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is  the  s^e  io  other  Mohamaie*- 
dan  countries.  I  know  by  experi- 
CDce  that  you  iiiu$t  not  joke  with 
them, — nor  at  the  same  time  seem 
afraid,  uor  appear  poor,  for  then 
they  will  det»pi8e  you ;  nor  rich, 
for  they  are  very  avaricious,  as  all 
who  have  disembarked  at  Jaflla 
iinow  to  their  cost.** 

This  city  had  been  ravaged  and 
burnt  by  Tamerlane  in  1401,  yet 
so  rapidly  had  it  recovered,  that 
La. Brocquiere  merely  says,  ^  ves- 
tiges of  this  calamity  remained,* 
and  its  population  was  estimated  at 
100,000.  The  Christians  were 
hated  there  ;  every  evening  the 
merchants  were  shut  up  in  their 
houses  by  persons  appointed  to  that 
office,  who  came  in  the  morning  to 
open  their  gates  when  they  pleased. 
Among  the  French  who  had  come 
then  to  purchase  spice,  was  Jacques 
Cour,  afterwards  famous  in  French 
history.  Mr.  Johnes  intimates  an 
intention,  which  we  hope  he  will 
execute,  of  publishing  a  selection 

•  of  papers,  illustrative  of  the  life  of 
this  remarkable  man,  and  of  the 
history  of  Fiance,  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles  VI.— VIL  and  Louis  IL 

^  At  Damascus  La  Brocquiere  saw 
llie  stone  from  which  St.  George 
mounted  his  horse  when  he  went 
to  fi^it  the  liragon.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  should  have  brought  this 
relick  from  Syria,  and  deposited  it 

.  in  the  chapel  at  Windsor. 

Having  satisfied  their  curiosity 
jiiere,  he  and  Sir  Sanson  returned  to 
Baratt,  where  they  found  their  fel- 
low pilgrims  waiting  the  arrival 
of  a  French  galley  from  Alexan- 
dria. 

**  The  galley  arrived  from  Alexandria 
two  or  three  days  afterward ;  but,  during 
thin  short  interval*  we  witaested  a  feast, 
celebrated  by  the  Moors  in  their  ancient 
manner.  It  began  in  the  evening  at  sun* 
set.  .Numerous  companiet,  scattered 
here  and  there,  were  elnging  and  uttering 
load  cnes.    While  this  wai.faMiog»  the 


cannon  of  the  castle  were  fired,  and  thtf 
people  of  the  town  launched  into  the  air, 
*  bien  hault  et  bien  loing,  une  mani^re  de 
feu  plus  gro8  que  le  plus  eros  fallot  que  je 
veiese  oncques  allum^.'  They  told  me, 
they  sometimes  made  use  of  such  at  ae^ 
to  set  fire  to  the  sails  of  an  enemy's  vesseL 
It  seems  to  me,  that  as  it  is  a  thin^  easy 
to  be  made,  and  of  litde  expense,  it  may 
be  equally  well  employed  to  bum  a  can^ 
or  a  thatched  village,  or  in  an  engagemeat 
with  cavalry  to  frighten  the  horses. 

<<  Curious  to  know  its  composition,  I. 
sent  the  servant  of  my  host  to  the  person 
who  made  this  fire,  and  requested  him  to 
teach  me  the  method.  He  returned  for 
answer  that  he  dared  not,  for  that  he 
8hai£d  run  gre^t  danger  were  it  known  s 
but  at  there  is  nothmg  a  Moor  will  not 
do  for  moBcy,  I  -offered  him  a  ducat> 
which  quieted  his  fears,  and  be  taught  me 
all  he  knew^  and  even  gave  me  the  moulds 
in  wood,  with  the  other  iiieredienu,  which 
I  have  brought  to  Fraooe/' 

We  do  not  undentand  for  what 
reason  Mr.  Johnes  has  left  this 
scrap  of  French  untranslated.  It  ia 
certainly  desirable  wherever  the 
meaning  of  any  passage  is  either 
doubtful,  peculiarly  obscure,  or 
peculiarly  important,  that  the  ajp- 
sissinia  ver^ba  should  be  retained,-*- 
but  ihey  should  be  subjoined  in  a 
note,  or  if  inserted  in  the  text,  ac- 
companied with  some  explanation* 
Some  curious  inferences  follow 
jProm  what  is  here  said  of  thb  Greek 
fire.  The  Saracens  wished  to  keep 
the  composition  secret,  yet  it  was 
to  be  obtained  for  so  light  a  bribe 
as  a  ducat, — ^and   when   La  Broc* 

?uiere  brought  the  secret  to 
lurope  no  use  was  made  of  it,  at 
least  not  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that 
it  was  less  efficacious  than  gun* 
powder,  which  now  began  to  be  in 
common  use.  Perhaps  the  flying 
dragons  which  were  afterward  ex- 
hibited in  royal  fire- works  wcr« 
Bometliing  of  this  kind.  It  should 
seem  also  that  the  ingredients  were 
scarce  in   Europe  or  Uk$  travell^ 
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would  not  have  thought  of  bringing 
diem  with  him. 

Here  the  Esquire  Carver  com- 
municated his  intention  to  his  fel- 
low pilgrims,  withstood  all  their 
dissuasion,  and  saw  them  set  sail. 
He  then  engaged  a  Moucre  as  he 
calls  him,  to  conduct  him  back  to 
Damascus  by  way  of  Nazareth  and 
Mount  Tabor:  this  guide  made 
him  dress  like  a  Saracen,  the 
Franks  having  obtained  permission 
from  the  Sultan  to  wear  this  dress 
when  on  a  journey,  for  security. 
La  Brocquiere  visited  many  curious 
stations  upon  this  pilgrimage.  He 
saw  the  fountain  from  which  the 
\witcr  was  drawn,  which  was  turned 
into  wine  at  the  marriage  of  St. 
Arch6tr6clin.  And  *  who  is  he,* 
says  the  reader:  a(;^»T(ixX»yo;  is  the 
Greek  word  ^Wiich  our  translators 
render  the  governor  of  the  feast, — 
the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  took 
it  for  the  name  of  a  man  and  made 
a  saint  of  him.  The  house  of  our 
Lady  he  did  '  not  see ;  not  the 
smallest  remnant  existed,  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  does  not  assign 
asa  reason  its  removal  to  Loretto. 
Some  vestiges  there  ought  to  have 
been  for  the  credit  of  the  miracle, 
because  when  the  house  was  trans- 
ported the  foundations  were  left 
behind.  Lassels,  who  was  by  trade 
a  travelling  tutor  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  believed  this 
monstrous  miracle,  and  by  a  train 
of  reasoning  which  might  have 
made  him  believe  any  thing.  "  For 
my  part,  he  says,  though  this  be  no 
article  of  faith,  yet  when  I  remem- 
ber what  was  said  in  this  chamber 
by  the  Angel  to  our  Lady,  to  wit, 
Son  est  inipossibile  apud  Deurn 
omne  vcrbum  ;  nothing  is  impossi- 
ble to  God  ;  1  easily  believe  that 
be  who  placed  this  great  world  it- 


self in  a  place  where  there  wia$ 
nothing  before,  can  easily  place  a 
house  tliere  where  there  was  no 
house  before  :  and  that  he  who 
makes  an  angel  wheel  the  Prhnuni 
Mol^ilej  and  the  vast  machines  of 
the  heavenly  orbs  quite  round  in 
four  and  twenty  hours,  may  easily 
make  angels  translate  this  little 
chamber  of  our  Lady  from  ona 
part  of  the  world  to  another.  He 
then  appeals  to  ancient  records, 
solid  depositions,  constant  tradi- 
tion, and  the  belief  of  all  the 
Catbolick  powers,  and  adds,  be- 
sides, I  c^n  say  this,  that  the  walls 
are  of  such  a  stone  as  is  not  used 
in  any  house  in  all  the  country 
about,  a  great  presumption  that 
this  wall  is  exotic."  The  Casa 
Santa  had  evidently  not  made  its 
fortune  in  the  days  of  La  Broc- 
quiere. This  pilgrimage  took  up 
seven  days  before  he  reached 
Damascus. 

"  On  die  morrow  of  my  arrival,  I 
saw  the  caravan  return  from  Mecca.  It-> 
was  said  to  be  composed  of  thl^ee  thousand 
camels,  and,  in  fact,  it  w^s  two  days  and 
as  many  nights  before  they  had  all  entered 
the  town.  This  event  was,  according 
to  custom,  a  great  fesdval.  The  gover- 
nor, of  Damascus,  attended  by  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  the  town>  went  to  meet 
the  caravan,  out  of  respect  to  the  Alco- 
ran, which  it  bore.  This  is  the  book  of 
law  Mohammed  left  to  his  followers.  ^  It 
was  enveloped  in  a  silken  covering,  psunt- 
ed  over  with  moorish  inscriptions  ;  and 
the  camel  that  bore  it  was,  in  like  man,- 
ner,  decorated  all  over  with  silk. 

*•  Four  musicians,  and  a  great  number 
of  drums  and  tiumpets  preceded  this 
camel,  and  made  a  loud  noise.  In  front, 
and  around,  were  about  thirty  men,— 
some  bearing  cross-bows,  others  drawn 
swords,  others  small  harquebuses,  which 
they  fired  off  every  now  and  then  *. 
Behind  the  camel  followed  eight  old  men, 
mounted   on    the   swiftest   camels,    and 


•  The  author  does  not  mention  What  sort  of  harquebuses  these  were )  bat  it  is  re- 
Barkable,  that  our  portable  fire-arms,  the  invention  of^  which  is  very  recent  in  Europe^ 
Vere,  at  that  time,  m  use  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Asia. 
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liear  them  were  led  their  horses  mag- 
nificentlj  caparisoned  and  omameDted 
with  rich  saddles^  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country.  After  them  came  a 
tiirkish  lady,  a  relation  of  the  grand 
•eignior,  in  a  litter  borne  by  two  camels 
with  rich  housings.  There  were  many 
of  these  animals  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold.    . 

*^  The  caravan  was  composed  of 
Moors,  Turks,  Barbaresquesf  Tartars, 
Persians,  and  other  sectaries  of  the 
false  prophet  Mohammed.  These  people 
pretend,  that  having  once  made  a  pil* 
grimage  to  Mecca,  they  canjiot  be 
damned.  Of  this  I  was  assured  by  a 
renegado  slave,  a  Bulgarian  by  birth,  who 
belonged  to  th6  lady  I  have  mentioned. 
He  was  called  Hayauldoula,  which  sig- 
nifies, in  the  turkish  language,  *  servant 
of  God,'  and  pretended  to  have  been 
three  times  at  Mecca.  I  formed  an  ac- 
^aintance  with  him,  because  lie  spoke 
a  httle  Italian,  and  often  kept  me  com- 
pany in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the 
day. 

*'  In  our  conversations,  I  frequently 
<)ae8tioned  him  about  Mohammed,  and 
where  his  body  was  interred.  He  told 
me  it  was  at  Mecca  ;  that  the  shrine  con- 
taining the  body  was  in  a  circular  chapel, 
open  at  the  top,  and  that  it  was  through 
this  opening  the  pilgrims  saw  the  shrine  ; 
that  among  them  were  some,  who,  hai?ing 
seen  it,  had  their  eyes  thrust  out,  because 
they  said,  after  what  they  had  just  seen, 
the  world  could  no  longer  offer  them 
any  thing  worth  looking  at.  There  were 
in  fact,  in  this  caravin,  two  persons,  the 
one  of  sixteen  and  the  other  of  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  years  old,  who  had 
thus  made  themselves  blind.  0 

**  Hayauldoula  told  me  also,  that  it 
was  not  at  Mecca  where  pardons  for  sin 
were  granted,  but  at  Medina,  where  St. 
Abraham  built  a  house  that  still  remains*. 
The  building  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  cloister, 
of  which  pilgrims  make  the  circuit. 

**  With  regard  to  the  town,  it  is 
-seated  on  the  sea-shore.  Indians,  the 
fuhabitants  of  Prester    John's    country, 


bring  thither,  in  large  ships,  spicet  abS 
other  productions  of  their  country ) 
and  thither  the  Mohammedans  go  to 
purchase  them.  They  load  them  on 
camels,  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  for 
the  markets  of  Cairo,  Damascus,  and 
other  places,  as  is  well  known.  The 
distance  from  Mecca  to  Damascus  is 
forty  days  journey  across  the  desert. 
The  heat  is  excessive  ;  and  many  of  the 
caravan  were  suffocated. 

*'  According  to  the  renegado  slave^ 
the  annual  caravan  to  Medina  should  be 
composed  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
persons ;  and  when  this  number  is  in- 
complete, God  sends  his  angels  to  make 
it  up.  At  the  great  day  of  judgment, 
Mohammed  will  admit  mto  paradise  as 
many  persons  as  he  shall  please,  where 
they  will  enjoy  honey,  milk,  and  women 
at  pleasure.*' 

La  Brocquiere  is  distin<;uished 
from^  all  preceding  travellers  by 
his  greater  good  sense.  His  cu- 
riosity \va.s  better  directed,  and  he 
had  less  credulity.  He  does  not 
bring  back  one  Arabian  tale  as 
matter  of  fact,  and  evidently  enter- 
tained a  reasonable  suspicion  of 
half  the  relicks  which  were  shewn 
him.  Here  at  Damascus  he  ob- 
tained from  the  chaplain  of  the 
Venetian  Consul,  an  account  of 
Mohammed's  life,  and  an  abstract 
or  version  of  the  Koran,  both  in 
Latin,  that  he  might  present  them 
to  his  Lord,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  * 
M.  le  Grand  looks  upon  this 
Prince  with  no  favourable  eye, 
but  does  due  honour  to  his  me- 
mory  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
munificent  patron  of  literature. 
The  Esquire  Carver  resolved  to 
go  from  hence  to  Bursa  with  the 
caravan,  and  Hoyarbarach  the 
chief  of  the  caravan  was  persuad- 
ed to  admit  him  into  his  compa- 
ny,   and    having    placed    his  two 


*  Our  traveller  is  mistaken.  The  tomb  of  Mohammed  is  at  Medina  and  not  at 
Mecca ;  and  the  house  of  >^braham  is  at  Mecca,  and  not  Medina,  where  pilgrims 
fun  p8i](ioii8y«Qd  where  that  great  commerce  is  carried  OD. 
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btods  on  his  head  kod  touched  his 
beard,  he  told  me  in  the  Turkish 
language  that  I  might  join  his 
slaves;  but  he  insisted  that  I 
should  be  dressed  just  like  them. 

**  I  went  immediately  after  this  inter- 
fiewy  with  one  of  my  friends^  to  the 
maiket,  called  the  Bazar,  and  bought 
two  long  white  robes  that  reached  to  my 
ancles,  a  complete  turban,  a  linen  girdle, 
a  fiistian  pair  of  drawers  to  tuck  the 
ends  of  my  robe  iny— two  small  bags,  the 
one  for  my  own  use,  the  other  to  hang 

00  my  horse's  head  while  feeding  him 
with  barley  and  straw^^ — a  leathern  spoon 
and  salt,  a  carpet  to  sleep  on, — and  lastly 
a  paletot  (sl  sort  of  doublet)  of  a  white 
skin,  which  I  lined  with  linen  cloth,  and 
which  was  of  senrice  to  me  in  the  nights. 

1  jmrchased  also  a  white  tarquaxs  (a  sort 
of  quiver)  complete,  to  which  hung  a 
sword  and  knives:  but  as  to  the  tar- 
4|iiais  and  sword,  I  could  only  buy  them 
privately, — ^for  if  those  who  have  the 
administration  of  jusdce  had  known  of 
it,  the  seller  and  myself  would  have  run 
gieat  risks. 

*^  The  damascus  blades  are  the  hand- 
somest and  best  of  all  Syria  :  and  it  is 
carious  to  observe  their  manner  of  bur- 
nishing them.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed before  tempering  ;  and  they  have, 
for  this  purpose,  a  small  piece  of  wood, 
in  which  is  fixed  an  iron,  which  they 
rub  up  and  down  the  blade,  and  thus 
clear  off  all  inequalities,  as  a  plane  does 
to  wood :  they  then  temper  and  polish 
it.  This  pohsh  is  so  highly  finished, 
that  when  any  one  wants  to  arrange  his 
tnihan,  he  uses  his  sword  for  a  looking- 
glass.  As  to  its  temper,  it  is  perfect, 
and  I  have  nowhere  seen  swords  that  cut 
so  excellendy. 

•*  There  are  made  at  Damascus,  and 
in  the  adjoining  country,  mirrors  of  steel, 
that  magnify  objects  like  burning  glasses. 
1  have  seen  some  that,  when  exposed  to 
die  sun,  have  reflected  the  heat  so  strongly 
as  to  set  fire  to  a  plank  fifteen  or  sixteen 
net  distant. 

**  I  bought  a  small  horse  that  turned 
out  very  well.  Before  my  departure,  I 
had  him  shod  at  Damascus ;  and  thence, 
as  &r  as  Bursa,  which  is  near  fifty  da3rs 
jouney,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 


feet,  excepting  one  of  the  fore  ones 
which  was  jpricked  by  a  nail,  and  made 
him  lame  for  three  weeks,  so  well  do 
they  shoe  their  horses.  The  shoes  are 
light,  thin,  lengthened  towards  the  heel, 
and  thinner  there  than  at  the  toe.  They 
are  not  turned  up^  and  have  bat  fi^ur  naii 
holes,  two  on  each  side  The  nails  are 
square,  with  a  thick  and  heavy  head. 
When  a  shoe  is  wanted,  and  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  work  itto  make  it  fit  the  hoof, 
it  is  done  cold  without  ever  putting  it 
in  the  fire,  which  can  readily  be  «>ne 
because  it  is  so  thin.  To  pare  the  hoof^ 
they  use  a  pruning  knife,  similar  to  what, 
vine-dressers  trim  their  vines  with,  both 
in  this  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea. 

"  The  horses  of  this  country  onlv 
walk  and  gallop  ;  and,  when  purchased^ 
those  who  have  the  best  walk  are  pre* 
ferred,  as  in  Europe  those  who  trot  the 
best.  They  have  wide  nostrils,  sallop 
well,  and  are  excellent,  costing  litUe  on 
the  road ;  for  they  eat  only  at  nightt 
and  then  but  a  small  quantity  of  barley 
with  chopped  straw.  They  never  drink 
but  in  the  afternoon ;  and  their  bridles 
are  always  left  in  their  mouths,  even  when 
in  the  stable,  like  mules:  when  there,. 
they  have  the  two  hinder  legs  tied,  and 
thev  are  intermixed  all  tog^er,  horses 
and  mares.  All  are  ereldings,  excepting 
a  few  kept  for  staUions.  Should  you 
have  any  business  with  a  rich  man,  and 
call  on  him,  he  will  carry  you,  to  speak 
with  you,  to  his  stables,  which  are,  con- 
sequendy,  kept  always  very  cool,  and 
very  clean. 

"  We,  Europeans,  prefer  a  stone- 
horse  of  a  good  breed,  but  the  Moors  es^ 
teem  only  mares.  In  that  country,  a. 
great  man  is  not  ashamed  to  ride  a  mare, 
with  its  ibaJ  running  after  the  dam.  I 
liave  seen  some  exceedingly  beautiful, 
sold  as  high  as  two  or  three  hundred 
ducats.  1  nay  are  accustomed  to  keep 
their  horsfdi^' very  low,  and  never  to  allow 
them  to  get  »L  The  men  of  fortune 
carry  with  them,  when  they  ride,  a  small 
drum,  which  they  use  in  battle,  or  in 
skirmishes,  to  rally  their  men:  it  is 
fastened  to  the  pummel  of  their  saddles, 
and  they  beat  on  it  with  a  piece  of  fiat 
leather.  1  also  purchaseci  one,  with 
spuria    and    vermulioD-cotoar^    boots. 
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whkhcaine  » to  my  koees,  acconCng  to 
the  custom  of  the  comity. 

**  Ab  a  mark  of  my  gni^tude  to 
Hoyaibanch,  I  went  to  offer  him  a  pot 
of  green  ginger,  but  he  refused  it ;  and 
it  was  by  dint  of  prayers  and  entreaties 
that  I  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  of  it. 
I  had  not  any  other  pledge  for  my 
security  than  what  I  have  mentioned; 
but  I  found  him  full  of  frankness  and 
good  will,  more,  perhaps,  than  I  should 
haye  found  in  many  Chnstians. 

**  God,  who  had  protected  ne  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  journey,  brought 
me  acquainted  with  a  Jew  o£  CafFa, 
who  spoke  the  tartar  and  Italian  lan- 
gnaj^s ;  and  I  requested  him  to  assist 
me  m  putting  down  m  writing  the  names 
of  e?enf  thing  I  might  hare  occasion  to 
want  for  myself  and  my  horse,  while  on 
the  road.  On  our  amval,  the  first  day's 
journey,  at  Bailee,  I  drew  out  my  paper 
to  know  how  to  ask  for  barley  and  chop- 
ped straw,  which  I  wanted  to  give  my 
norse.  Ten  or  twelve  Turks  near  me, 
observing  my  action,  burst  into  laughter, 
and,  coming  nearer  to  examine  my  paper, 
seemed  as  much  surprised  at  our  writing 
as  we  are  with  theirs.  They  took  a 
liking  to  roe,  and  made  every  effort  to 
teach  me  to  speak  Turkish :  they  were 
never  weary  of  making  me  often  repeat  the 
same  diing,  and  pronounced  it  so  many 
different  ways  thai  I  could  not  fail  to  re- 
tain it  i  so,  when  we  separated,  I  knew 
how  to  call  for  every  thing  necessary  for 
myself  and  horse,  •' 

He  had  now  to  acquire  new  cus- 
toms and  learn  to  sleep  on  the 
ground,'' to  drink  nothing  but  w?iter, 
i^m\  to  sic  cross  legged.  It  yynn 
still  n)or«  painful  to  sit  bis  horse 
yvXb  such  very  hhort  siirrups  as  ti.e 
Turks  used,  and  he  sutl'ered  so 
much  at  first  that  he  could  not 
retijonnt  without  assistance,  so  sore 
were  his  bams.  After  a  little  while 
tl)e  manner  seerned  more  conveni- 
ent than  ours,  but  he  often  remarks 
its  inconvenience  in  war,  and  that 
no  Turkish  horseman  could  resist 
the  ^bru^t  of  a  lance.  His  travelling 
gear  consisted  of  a  table-cloth, 
us  he  calls  it,  four  feet  in  diameter, 
4:gund,  and  Imving  strings  attached 


to  it,  so  that  when  the  meal  was 
orer,  it  was  drawn  up  like  a  purse 
with  all  its  contents.    He  bought 
also  at    Hame,    Turkish  spoons, 
knives  with  their  steel,  a  comb  and 
case,  and  a  leathern  cup,  ftll  which 
were    suspended    to    the    swprd. 
A  Circassian  mamatuke  in  the  ca« 
ravan,  seeing  him  alone  and  igno- 
rant of  the  language  of  the  couo* 
try,  took  him  as  a  companion,  and 
saved  his  life  from  some  Turco- 
mans who  would  fain  have  killed 
him,  considering  that  he  was  but 
a  Christian.     La  Brocquiere  seems 
to  have  been  pleased  well  enough 
with   the    food   which    he  found, 
a  boiled  goose,  drest,  for  \v4nt  of 
▼eguice,  with  the  green  leaves  of 
the  leek,  served  him  and  his  friend 
the  mamaluke  for  three  days.     A 
horde  of  Turcomans    with  whoni 
they  baited  gave  them  three   cakes 
of  bread  a  foot  broad,  round,  and 
thinner  than   wafers,    which   they 
folded   up,   "  as  grocers  do  their 
papers  for  spices,  and  filled  with 
curdled  milk,  called  y-ogort.    They 
cook,  he  says,  a   nice  dish    with 
green   walnuts.     Their  manner  is 
to  peel  them,  cut  them  into  two, 
and  put  them    on    a   string,   then 
they    are   besprinkled  with  boiled 
wine,  which  attaches  itself  to  them 
and   forms  a   jelly   like  paste  all 
around  them.     It  is  a  very  agree- 
able food,  especially  when  a  per- 
son is  hungiy."     He  talks  of  re- 
galing himself  eagerly  upon  sheep's 
trotters,  and  eating  buffalo  cream 
tiH  he  almost    burst.     Meat  dried 
in  the  sun  did  not  please  him,  he 
fpufid    it  more    difScuit  to    drink 
with  the    Turks   than  to  eat  with 
them,  and   forewarns  any  persons 
that     may    travel    through    these 
countries  from  attempting  it,  unless 
they  wish  to   swallow  as   much  as 
will   bring  them  to   the    ground, 
Whencvei"  indeed  the  Turks  broke 
the  prphil^itipn  of  their  law  against 
wine,  they  did  it  in  good  earnest. 
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Hit  friend  the  maoialuke  was  near- 
ly dying  on  the  road  after  a  nigfat 
soent  in  drinking.    **  In  such  cases 
they  have  a  very  large  bottle  full 
of  water,  and    as  their    stomach 
becomes  empty,  they  drink  water 
as  long   as    tney  are   able^  as  if 
they   would   rinse    a  bottle." — A 
whole  morning's  rinsing  recovered 
him.    Tiiis  vice  appears  to  have 
been  more   commonly,  or  at  least 
more  openly  practised  among  the 
Moslem  then,  than  it  is  at  present. 
Sultan  Amurat  he  says,  had  given 
the  government    of    Greece  to  a 
Bulgarian  slave,  merely  because  he 
bad  tbe  talent    of    drinking  bard. 
At  Couhongue  La    Brocquiere 
met  with  two  Cypriots   sent  there 
to  renew  the  treaty  between  their 
king  and  the  Karman  as  he  is  here 
called.    They  would  have  persuad- 
ed  him  to    return    with   them  io 
Cvprus,   and  abandon   a  journey 
wQicb  they  considered  impractical 
ble.  He  however  had  foutid  more 
fidelity  and  virtue  among  misbe- 
lievers than  they  perhaps  thought 
possible.   Here   the  caravan  broke 
up,  and  he  parted  from  his  friend  the 
mamaluke,  who  warned  him  to  be 
verv  circumspect  in   his   dealings 
with  the  Saracens,  for  there  were 
some  among  them    as    wicked  as 
the  Franks.     I  write  this,  says  he, 
to  recall   to  my  readers  memory, 
that   the    person    who    from    his 
love  to  God,  did  me  so  many  and 
essential  services,  was  a  man   not 
of  our  faith!    One   of  tbe  things 
which  they  prayed  to  God   for  m 
this  country,  was  to   deliver  them 
from  the    coming  of  such  a   man 
as  Goflfrcy  of  Bouillon,     La  Broc- 
quiere  proceeded   with    Hoyarba- 
lacii,  who  Imd  only  his  own  peo-* 
pie  with  liim  ;  when  they  were  half 
a   days    Journey    from    Bursa,   a 
Bulgarian      renegado     reproached 
them     for    having    him    in    their 
company,  saying  it   was  sinful  in 
thenj    who    were    returuiuj    from 


Mecca.  They  notified  to  him  in 
consequence  that  they  must  sepa^ 
rate ;  the  distance  was  fortunately 
for  him  so  little  that  he  entered  » 
tbe  town  safely,  and  the  first 
Christian  whom  he  met  happened 
to  be  the  very  person  to  whom  bis 
letter^  were  addressed.  At  Bursa 
he  sav^  a  public  sale  of  Christiana 
for  slaves ;  this  he  calls  a  lament* 
able  sight,  and  relates  that  he  had 
seen  a  black  girl  led  through  the 
streets  of  Damascus  almost  naked 
for  the  same  purpose.  Both  sights 
had  appeared  to  him  equally  shock-* 
ing,— his  travels  are  published 
nearly  four  centuries  lA'ter  they 
were,  written,  and  his  country- 
men at  this  day  uphold  the  slave- 
trade. 

^^  It  was  at  Bursa,  says  the  travel- 
ler, that  I  eat  for  the  first  time, 
caviare  and  olive  oil.  This  food  is 
only  fit  for  Greeks,  and  when 
nothing  better  ca^i  be  had."  Like 
all  travellers,  he  found  the  Greeks 
worse  than  the  Turks.  He  joined 
company  with  some  Genoese 
merchants  bound  to  Pera,  which 
then  belonged  to  Genoa.  Therd 
he  met  an  ambassador  from  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  on  his  way  to 
Amurath,  to  negociate  a  peace 
between  him  and  the  Emperor 
Sigismond,  and  proceeded  with 
him.  While  h|»  was  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  Gretik  Emperor  having 
learned  that  he  was  a  Burgun- 
dian,  had  it  enquired  of  him  if  it 
were  true  that  the  Duke  had  taken 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  which  the 
Greeks  would  scarcely  believe. 
Even  the  Greeks  were  astonished 
at  the  atrocious  cruelty  with  which 
this  extraordinary  woman  was 
treated,  though  perhaps  supersti- 
tion had  more  part  than  humani« 
ty  in  this  wonder.  I^  Brocquiere 
saw  some  tilting  with  alder-rods 
here,  and  notices  it,  like  a  good 
kniti^ht  and  a  variant,  with  due 
contempt, 
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Amuradi  chose  to    receive  the  Parthian4ike,  it  wai^  in  their  flight 

ambassador  at    Adrianople.     This  that  they  were  formidable,  and  had 

Sultan  was  then  in  bis  full  pride,  most  frequently    been    victorious^ 

not  having  yet  been  humbled   by  shooting  their  arrows  while  flying 

Scanderbeg.      He     was     a   little,  widi  unerring  skill.    But  the  Turk- 

^ort,  thick  man,  with    the   phy«  ish  bow  was  not  strong,  and  their 

siognomy  of   a    Tartar,    a    broad  arrows  were  short.     Tne  conquest 

brown  face,  high  cheek  bones,  and  of  Turkey  he  thought  not  difficult 

round  beard,  a  great  crooked  nose,  for    a    well-commanded    army   of 

and  little  eyes,  a  lover  of  drink-  French^    English,    and    Germans, 

ing,    and    generous    when  dnink.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  plan* 

He  drank  indeed  like  a  Turk  and  ned  a.  erusade  and  M.   le  Grand 
a  Sultan,  easily  stowing  away  from '  conjectures  with  p^ood  reason,  that 

ten   to    twelve   gandils    of    wine,  this  part  of  the  Esquire  Carver's 

which    the    Editor    computes    at  book   was  written  with  a  view  to 

about   three    and    twenty  bottles ;  it.      This     Editor    speaks  of    the 

certainly  no  Christian,  or  common  crusaders  with   that    sort    of  con- 

maH  could  have   coped    with  this  tempt  which  has  been  fashionable 

sublime    toper.     The    ambassador  for    the    last    century,     but     for 

was    instructed    to  entreat  him  to  which,  in  truth  there  is  Httle  cause, 

give  up  to  Sigismond  good  part  of  No   wars  were  ever  more  wise  in 

his     conquests ;     the    answer  was  their  object,  or  more  beneficial   in 

»oi^    reasonable    than     the    de-  their    consequences.       They  gave 

mand, — ^that  the  Sultan  had  never  Christendom  a  respite   from  war, 

met  the   Emperor's  forces  without  and    in     all     human    probability 

"beating    them,    and    that    it    was  saved  it  from  the  Ottoman  yoke, 

showing  some  regard  to   his   bro-  La  Brocquiere   travelled    home 

ther   the  Duke  of   Milan,    to  ab-  through  Pest,   Buda,  and   Vienna, 

stain   from    pushing  his  conquests  The   following    passage   evidently 

further.— Such     was    the    fear    in  relates  to  the    secret  tribunal.     It 

which    the    Hungarians    stood   of  occurred  at  Valse,  when  the  tra- 

him,  that  Belgrade  was  garrisoned  veller  was  the  guest  of  the  Lord* 

by    Germans ;    troops    that    knew  «  The  mon-ow  of  our  arrival,  a  bava- 

the    Turks    could    not    be  trusted  nan  gentleman  came  to  pay  hie  respect* 

there.  to  the  lord  of  Valse.    Sir  Jacques  Trous- 

This     circumstance     leads     La  set,  informed  of  his  arrival,  declared  he 

Brocquiere  to  a  dissertation    con-  would  hang  him  on  a  thorn  in  a  garden, 

cerning  the  strength  of  the  Turks  ^^^  lord  de  Valse  hastened  to  him,  and 

and  the  best   means  of  recovering  entreated  he  wodd  not  put  such  an  aftont 

the  Holy  Land.  This  is  ably  and  ^?^j"^.  \°  ^''  °^°  ,^^^f  \  *  ^^'  ,''^- 
;»«,^o..f;»n.*  .*r«^„i.^,i  u^  -  j  plied  sir  Jacques,  *  should  he  come  else- 
mpartially  executed.  He  regards  ^^here  within  my  reach,  he  shall  notes, 
the  Christians  as  stronger  n^en  cape  hanging/  The  lord  de  Valse  went 
and  better  warriors  individually,  to  die  gendeman,  and  made  him  a  sign 
but  worse  soldiers.— The  discipline  to  go  away,  which  he  complied  with, 
of  the  Turks  being  at  that  time  The  cause  of  this  anger  of  sir  Jacques 
excellent.  When  they  wished  to  was,  that  he  himself  and  the  greater  part 
surprise  the  enemy,  he  says,  ten  of  his  attendants  were  of  the  secret  corn- 
thousand  of  them  would  make  less  pany,  and  that  the  gendeman,  having  been 
noise  than  a  hundred    Christians.  al«>  a  member,  had  misbehaved  V* 

*  This  relates,  probably,  to  the  famous  secret  tribunal ;  and  the  Bavarian,  whom 

Trousset  wanted  to  hang,  may  have  been  a  false  brother,  who  had  revealed  the  secreta 
of  it. 


itaiung's  tour  to  sheeras. 


II 


^e  fmmd  the  duke  engaged  m  war 
*on  the  frontiers  of  Burgundy,  and 
appeared  before  him,  dressed  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  he  left 
Damascus.  The  duke  commanded 
him  to  write  his  travels.  **  I  al- 
%tays  carried  with  me  a  small  book, 
he  sa}  s,  in  which  I  wrote  down  my 
^ventures  whenever  time  permit- 
ted, and  it  is  from  these  memoran- 
dams  that    I    have  composed  the 


history  of  .my  journey.  If  it  be  not 
so  well  done  as  others  could  have 
done  it,  I  must  beg  my  readers  to 
excuse  me."  He  need  not  thus  to 
h^^e  apologised :  the  book  is  re-^ 
markably  good  considering  the  age 
in  which  it  was  written,  and  we 
only  wish  that. the  French  editor 
had  given  it  unmuiilaied,  and  with 
Uterai  exactness. 


Art  II.  ji  Tour  to  Shetraz,  hy  tht  Route  of  Kazroon  and  Feero%abad;  with 
various  Rtmarh  on  thi  Manners^  CwtomSf  Laws^  Language^  and  Literature  of 
the  Persians  :  to  *a/htch  Is  added  a  History  tf  Persia^  from  the  Death  of  Kureem 
Khan,  to  the  Subversion  of  the  Zund  Dynasty.  By  £dward  Scott  Waring, 
Esq,  t^  the  Bengal  Civil  Establishment,  4to.  pp.  329. 


**FEW  countries,  says  Mr.  Wa- 
ring in  his  preface,  have  oeen  visited 
oftener  than  Persia;  relations  of  this 
country,  however,  have  often  been 
given  by  persons  who  were  igno- 
rant of  the  language  of  its  in- 
habitants :  by,  others  who  have  been 
too  intent  upon  their  own  concerns 
to  interest  themselves  about  the 
manners  or  usages  of  a  remote 
kingdom ;  and  by  some  whose  pre-  > 
judkes  have  not  only  directed  their 
enquiries,  butalso commanded  their 
opinions."  There  needed  not  this 
appreciation  or  depreciation  of  his 
predecessors  to  excuse  himself  in 
going  over  the  same  ground.  The 
most  beaten  track  will  supply  some- 
thing new  to  a  watchful  and  thought- 
ful traveller.  The  old  writers  upon 
Persia  deserved  more  respectful 
mention — Pietro  delle  Valle,  Char- 
din,  Olearius  and  Herbert  were  ex- 
cellent travellers,  and  this  list  of 
good  names  might  be  considerably 
extended.  But  few  countries  have 
been  so  liiile  visited  in  later  times : 
Since  Hanway  we  have  only  the 
Utile  volume  of  Franklin  which  is 
of  any  value.  01ivier*s  promised 
work  has  not  appeared  ;  whenever 
it  does  it  will  beyond  a  doubt  con- 
tain the  fullest,  most  accurate,  and 
most  authentic  information. 


Mr.  Waring  sailed,  it  is  not  s^id 
from  whence,  to  Busbiri^  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

**  SOON  after  oar  entrance  into  the  gulfy 
we  suffered  gready  from  a  severe  sale  06 
wind)  called  a  Shimal,  from  die  wind  Uow' 
ing  from  the  north-west.  These  Shimals 
come  on  very  suddenly ;  they  usually  last 
frohi  two  to  five  days,  during  which  time 
hardly  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen,  although  the 
wind  rages  with  uncommon  violence. — 
The  generality  of  gulfs,  I  believe,  have 
two  prevailing  winds,  the  one  fair,  the 
other  foal.  A  natural  and  obvious  reason 
may  be  given  for  this  circumstance  in  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  The  high  and  stupendous 
mountains  which  skirt  the  shore,  both  onr 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  coast,  efiectually^ 
prevent  the  wind  from  extending  to  thei 
sea ;  so  that,  in  fact,  this  gulf  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  large  funnel,  which  will  only- 
admit  the  wind  to  blow  directly  up  or 
down.  The  other  prevailing  wind  is 
called  Shurquee,  coming  from  the  south- 
east ;  the  chances  are  said  to  be,  by  ex- 
perienced seamen,  three  to  two  in  favour 
of  the  Shimal.  The  Shurquee  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  very  heavy  dew,  which  is 
quite  the  reverse  with  the  ShimaL" 

The  company  have  a  factory  at 
Bushire  ;  their  trade  is  said  not  to 
be  particularly  advantageous,  and 
good  reason  is  assigned  why  it  should 
not.  The  Persians  get  broad  cloth 
from  France,  overland  by  way  of 
Russia,  cheaper  than  we  sell  it  them. 
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A  clolh  is  fabricated  here  from 
native  cotton,  nearly  equal  to  nan- 
keen. Tlie  water  is  brackish,  and 
operates  upon  strangers  like  a  dose 
of  salts ;  even  this  they  are  oblijged 
to  bring  ten  miles.  This  evil  might 
be  remedied  in  a  better  state  of 
society  by  means  of  aqueducts,  but 
nature  seems  to  have  laid  a  curse 
upon  this  low  country.  At  least 
one  third  of  its  inhabitants  have 
something  the  mfeitter  with  their 
eyes,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  air,  and  the 
particles  of  sand  with  which  every 
breeze  fills  it. 

1  found,  says  the  author,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  ap^ 
pear  either  in  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  or  a  beggar ;  unfortu- 
nately I  chose  the  former :  why  the 
choice  was  unfortunate  does  not 
appear  from  the  account  of  the 
journey.  His  attendants  were  ten 
m  number,  very  different  men  from 
the  servants  in  India,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  have  two  men  to  one 
horse,  in  Persia  one  man  will  take 
better  care  of  seven.  Some  of  these 
servants  can  generally  chaunt  many 
of  the  odes  of  Haiiz  and  Sadi,  and 
Mr.  Waring  recommends  the  tra- 
veller at  any  rate  to  get  one  who 
can,  as  it  serves  to  beguile  the 
tediousness  of  a  long  march  by 
night.  What  infinite  good  might 
be  done  by  poets  in  a  country  where 
poetry  is  so  ix)))ular. 

Wherever  the  gentleman  passed 
he  fpund  Major  Malcolm  and  the 
English,  who  accompanied  him  on 
his  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Persia, 
remembered  with  the  highest  re- 
spect and  admiration.  This  was 
owing  to  their  liberality,  and  to  the 
thorough  knowledge  which  Major 
MalcQlm  possessed  of  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  of  its  history 
and  customs.  This  enabled  him 
to  converse  without  an  interpreter, 
and  to  astonish  the  Persians  by  his 
information,     t  do  not  think,  says 


Mr.  Waring,  that  time  is  likely  i# 
efface  the  impression  it  has  made 
in  Persia,  or  that  any  foreign  power 
will  supplant  us  in  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  the  Persian  nation.  The 
Siajilu  or  caravan  with  which  this 
gentleman  travelled,  consisted  of 
twenty  mules.  The  reader  will  have 
stumbled  at  this  most  uncouth  word, 
and  like  ourselves  will  want  a  cue 
to  Mr.  Waring*s  pronunciation. — 
But  what  will  he  say  to  such  words 
asQooroosh,  Qjajjarand  Ubrqoovu  ! ! 
These  unutterable  >vords  are  the 
more  extraordinary^,  inasmuch  as  the 
author  declares  in  his  preface  that 
though  many  persons  have  attached 
vast  importance  to  the  orthography 
of  Indian  or  Persian  words,  he  at- 
taches none,  and  that  where  words 
have  received  the  sanction  of  uni- 
versal usage,  he  has  followed  the 
voice  of  the  public.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  of  all  the  writers  whom 
we  have  ever  yet  perused  Mr. 
Waring  is  the  one  who  has  made 
the  most  violent  alteration  of  wortis 
in  common  use;  for  instance  he 
writes  fVuzeer  for  Vizier,  Karuwan 
Suraes  for  Caravanseras,  Shah  Ubas^ 
for  Shah  Abbas,  and  Ulee  for  All. 
Alterations  so  ^reat  that  were  it  not 
for  the  occasional  help  of  the 
context,  no  person,  however  well 
versed  in  the  nistory  and  customs  of 
the  East  could  possibly  recognize 
these  familiar  names  when  thus  mas- 
queraded. 

The  revenue  in  this  low  country 
is  thus  raised :  a  farmer  pays  rent 
for  all  the  horses,  asses,  or  oxen  he 
may  keep  for  ploughing.  This  me- 
thod is  less  singular  than  Mr.  Waring 
seems  to  suppose.  In  what  does  it 
differ  from  a  tax  upon  beasts  em- 
ployed in  agricuTture?  when  the 
land  is  the  property  of  Government 
the  farmer  is  liable  to  be  called  on 
for  any  delicacy  or  rarity  which  be 
may  happen  to  possess  ;  this  is  not 
so  bad  as  our  detestable  heriots? 
both  custoiM  originate  in  th^  8am«« 
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ipirit  of  tyranny,  but  ours  is  the 
most  odioQs  on  account  of  the  oc«- 
casion  when  it  is  exercised.  A  cu- 
rious distinction  is  made  between 
villages  which  have  neither  cows, 
sheep  nor  fowls,  and  such  as 
possess  one  or  other  of  these  live 
stock  :  the  former  are  called  Diks, 
the  latter  obtain  the  rank  of  Hushm. 
Whether  there  be  any  privileges 
attached  to  the  rank  is  not  ex- 
plained— the  difference  marks  the 
poverty  of  the  land. 

On  reaching  the  mountains  the 
country  becomes  fine,  and  is  im-^- 
pressively  described. 

**  Our  route  this  night  lay  over  the  hills, 
and  the  road  was  the  whole  way  danger- 
ously frightful. .  We  had  to  pass  several 
places,  not  above  three  feet  broad,  over 
deep  and  rocky  precipices ;  the  roar  of  the 
rushing  waters,  and  the  stupendous  height 
of  the  mountains,  presented  a  scene  ter- 
rific and  sublime.  The  ascent  was  fre- 
quenth  so  steep,  that  the  mules  who  had 
gained  the  summit  appeared  to  be  directly 
above  oor  heads,  and  you  involuntarily 
tranbied  lect  they  should  fall  and  crush 
joa  with  tbetr  weight.  We  were  more 
llvui  three  hours  ascending  the  Kohi  Mul- 
loob,  or  hUl  of  Mullooh,  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  horses  were  theur  own 
gmdes;  we  consented  ourselves  with 
c  ingiDg  to  their  manes,  the  best  and  only 
safe  way  of  travelling  over  such  bad  and 
rocky  ground.  I  o^n  preferred  walking ) 
but  my  companion,  who  was  neither  young 
nor  active,  aad  who  even  here  could  not 
keep  himself  awake,  rode,  and  fell  four 
tamea.  We  crossed  a  tolerably  broad  and 
nmd  stream  at  the  bottom  bf  one  of  the 
bifis,  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  erected, 
bat  aot  ooite  finishecU  by  Hajee  Moo- 
Jmrnmnd  Husun.  Owing  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  correntt  this  stream  was  not  passable 
in  winter;  but  the  public  and  liberal  spirit 
of  two  merchants  has  rendered  this  part  of 
the  road  firee  from  all  hazard  or  danger; 
and  travelkrs  are  more  indebted  to  the 
fisjee,  sad  his  aephew,  Hajee  Ubdool 
Hiuneed)  thao  to  any  of  the  kiaes  of 
Pe|«s  from  Shah  Ubas  to  A  Moobam- 


4<'We£>tfbd  k  advisable. to  procure  six- 
Ssvn  mmketseis  as  a  gmd,  owing  to  the 


road  having  been  lately  infested  by  a  ban- 
ditti, who  had  plundered  a  caravan  a  few 
nights  before.  They  could  not  have 
chosen  a  better  place,  as  the  narrowness 
of  the  road  would  not  admit  of  more  than 
one  person  passing  at  a  time,  and  the  hills 
on  either  side  horded  them  excellent 
lurking  places  to  fire  from  with  safety. 
Although  we  were  more  than  thirty  per- 
sons, arnned  with  swords,  matchlocks,  or 
pistols,  I  am  almost  convinced  that  five 
resolute  robbers  might  have  plundered  our 
caravan.  However,  we  escaped  all  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  romantic  scenerv  around  us> 
whenever  we  could  contemplate  it- with 
safety,  amply  compensated  for  the  fati^et 
the  hazards,  and  the  diificulties  we  had 
encountered.  Frequently  we  lost  sight 
of  the  moon,  and  as  often  did  we  appear 
to  be  on  a  level  with  it.  Looking  down 
from  an  immense  height,  we  beheld  its 
pale  beams  playing,  as  it  were,  amid  the 
gurgling  waters ;  the  noise  of  tinkling 
bellst  the  cries  of  the  muleteers,  and  the 
reverberated  echoes  of  the  matchlocks, 
(for  we  kept  up  an  incessant  firing),  was 
a  scene  so  novel,  and  so  unexpected,  that 
I  insensibly  forgot  the  difficulties  we  had 
overcome,  and  the  dangers  we  had  to  sur- 
mount.'^ 

The  city  of  Kazroon  was  sup- 
plied with  water  by  an  aaueduct  of 
singular  formation  which  has  never 
fallen  to  decay.  Pits,  at  the  dis^ 
tance  of  two  or  three  yards,  are 
dug  to  an  equal  depth;  the  earth 
on  each  side  hollowed  out,  and  the 
centre  excavated  to  connect  one 
pit  with  another.  Here  the  author 
was  introduced  to  alineal  descendaiit 
of  Nadir  Shah,  who  had  been  an  in- 
dependant  governor  of  a  district  in 
Khorasan*  This  man's  life  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  changes 
and  chances  of  life  in  the  East. 

**  He  had  experienced  almost  all  the 
vicissitudes  which  could  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man,  and  was,  at  this  time,  Meer  Akhor, 
or  head  groom,  to  Mihdee  Ulee  Khan,  on 
a  salary  of  twenty  piastres  a  month.  He 
owed  his  misfortunes  to  the  treachery  of  a 
friend »  who  had  brought  to  his  assistance 
a  body  of  troops,  but  who  attacked  him  in 
the  night,  ana  cut  off  his  only  son.  At 
two  different  periods  he  was  confined  is 
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a  well  for  two  and  then  three  years,  and 
was  indebted  for  his  escape  each  time  to 
the  disturbances  which  distracted  Khorasan. 
He  has  made  some  attempts  to  regain  his 
country ;  and  some  time  ago  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  merchants  of  Bushire  to 
lend  him  twenty  thousand  piastres,  on  a 
promise  of  being  repaid  ten-fold,  should 
his  enterprise  succeed.  The  freedom  of 
his  language  astonished  me  more  than  any 
thing,  Tor  neither  the  Persian  government, 
nor  die  governor  of  Kazroon,  escaped  his 
censures,  although  there  were  many  per- 
sona present  who  would  doubdess  repeat 
bis  conversation.  I  was  glad^o  see  him 
depart.  He  appeared  to  be  very  illiterate, 
his  brother  completely  so :  indeed  both  of 
them  seemed  better  qualified  for  the  super- 
intendance  of  horses,  than  for  the  manage- 
ment of  an  extensive  and  populous  dis- 
trict. But  learning  does  not  so^m  in  the 
East  a  necessary  qualification  for  govern- 
ment**' 

On  reaching-  Sbeeraz,  his  place 
of  destination,  Mr.  Waring  was  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  Sheeka 
Nasir  in  the  morning,  and-reoiained 
there  till  eleven  at  night  During 
the  whole  of  this  time,  he  says,  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  sitting 
according  to  the  Persian  custom, 
(that  is  sitting  on  his  heels)  and  the 
agony  I  suffered  can  only  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  have  endured 
a  similar  penance:  His  conductor 
meantime  perpetually  lectured  him 
upon  the  necessity  of  thus  mani- 
festijig  his  good  breeding.  May  it 
not  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
any  thing  is  gained  by  these  awk- 
ward confornnties  to  the  custom  of 
an  arrogant  people?  It  is  certain 
that  Lord  Macartney  lost  nothing 
by  refusing  to  go  through  the 
prostrations. 

The  account  given  of  Sheeraz  is 
loss  favourable  and  more  probable 
than  the  representation  which  most 
writers  have  made  of  this  famous 
city.  Fraaklin  sa^s  the  ther- 
mometer  in  summer  is  never  more 
than  77.  Mr.  Waring  says  it  was 
never  under  90,  and  oftea  rose  to 


too.  The  accounts  of  its  magniff- 
cence  at  different  times  areeasily  re- 
conciled. That  miserable  country 
has  been  almost  from  time  immemo- 
rial the  seat  of  intestine  wars, — itr 
intervals  of  peace  the  city  has. 
flourished, — in  times  of  tumult  it 
has  been  laid  w^te.  At  least  a 
fourth  part  is  now  in  ruins.  The  . 
memory  of  Kureen  Khan,  under 
whom  rersia  enjoyed  a  long  inter- 
val of  security,  is  regarded  with 
the  highest  reverence.  Sheeraz 
was  his  place  of  abode,  and  he  or- 
namented it  with  many  building» 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ing the  poor.  Even  the  triumph 
of  a  hostile  dynasty  which  has 
rooted  out  his  race  has  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  injured  his  fkme. 
Mr.  Waring  says  he  is  the  only 

Krincewhom  he  never  heard  abused, 
lany  of  his  works  were  destroyed 
by  the  successful  enemy  of  his 
race  whom  the  author  calls  A  Moo* 
hummud — ^Franklin  calls  him  Akan. 
Whether  this  be  more  accurate  we 
know  not,  being  ignorant  of  the 
original  language,  but  it  has  cer- 
tainly a  inore  plausible  appear- 
ance. 

Herbert  speaks  of  a  mosque  at 
Sheeraz  which  had  two  pillars  as 
high  as  St  Paul's,  upon  which  Mr* 
Waring  remarks  it  is  rather  singular 
that  this  has  not  been  noticed  by 
some  other  person.  But  Herbert 
speaks  of  old  Sl  Paul's,  and  judging 
by  the  eye  alone  might  well  sup- 

Sose  these  minarets  to  equal  it  in 
eight.  There  is  little  description 
of  the  city  to  be  found  in  this 
volume, — it  had  disappointed  the 
expectations  which  the  author  had 
formed.  The  Prince  and  Queen 
arrived  shortly  after  him, — all  the 
handicraftsmen  went  to,  meet  them, 
in  select  bodies,  carrying  small 
glass  tubes  filled  with  sugar,  which 
as  the  prince  approached,  they  broke 
and  scattered  upon  the  ground.— 
The  troops  which  escorted  them 
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Here  qvartered  with  little  ceremony ; 
tbey  were  directed  to  provide  them- 
selves with  houses,  upon  which  they 
divided  themselves  into  parties  of 
eight  or.  ten,  and  whenever  they 
twmd  a  house  to  their  liking,  took 
possession  of  it,  turninjp:  out  its 
possessor  with  all  his  family  into 
the  street. 

The  death  of  Omar  was  cele- 
brated about  the  middle  of  July. 
An  image  of  this  Caliph,  who  is  to 
the  Persians  what  Judas  Iscariot  is 
in  Brazil,  and  Guy  Faux  in  England, 
was  exposed  first  to  all  the  insults 
and  reproaches  of  the  mob,  and 
then  to  their  fury.  But  the  Persian 
Omar  is  certainly  an  improvement 
upon  Guy  Faux,  for  though  the 
figure  be  made  as  ludicrous  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  hollow  and  full  of  sweet- 
meats, which  afford  the  rabble  a 
gtorious  scramble. 

^  The  Arabs,  who  are  Soooes,  cannot 
refrain  from  shewing  their  displeasure  at 
thii  absurd  custom,  taxing  the  Sheeas  with 
worshipping  Ali  instead  of  venerating  the 
prophet.  This  is  almost  true  of  the  poor 
people,  with  them  Ali  is  every  thing,  they 
conceive  that  his  name  cannot  be  invoked 
in  vain.  I  was  told  by  a  Persian  that  hie 
once  saw  a  lion,  but  that  he  cried  out  the 
name  of  Ali,  and  the  lion  ran  away !  Theur 
oaths  are  in  the  name  of  Ali;  and,  instead 
of  looking  for  assistance  from  God,  Ulee 
nmdud.  Assistance  O !  Ali  is  the  usual  . 
prayer.  But  the  hieher  order  of  Persians 
■ake  a  manifest  dSerence  between  Ali, 
the  Wnzeer,  and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet, 
and  Moohummud,  the  prophet  of  God. 
Tbey  maintain  that  he  was  the  only  law- 
ful successor  of  the  prophet :  but  I  never 
heard  'them  assert,  and  I  have  conversed 
widi  them  repeatedly  upon  this  subject, 
that  Ali  was  equal  to  the  Stvitu  lawgiver. 
The  absurd  and  impious  speeches  of  an 
igncMant  peasant,  are  not  to  determine  the 
leligious  ojHnions  of  a  populous  nation. 
During  the  wars  between  Turkey  and 
Persia,  it  is  probable  that  the  inveteracy 
of  the  Soones  and  Sheeas  might  have 
other  dmaded  or  exalted  the  character 
€(Afi.  u  was  the  policy  of  the  Persian 
SoraamieBt,  at  that  penoOi  to  cherish  this 


prgudice;  and  so  efiectoally  had  this 
been  accomplished,  that'the  tyrant,  Nadir 
Shah,  found  it  utterly  impracticable  to  per- 
suade the  Persians  to  admit  the  legal  suc- 
cession of  the  three  first  Califs." 

Whatever  Mr.  Waring  may  have 
heard,  it  is  certain  that  according 
to  the  common  belief  of  the  Per-^ 
sians,  Ali  is  at  least  equal  to  Mo- 
hammed. Chardin  has  given  the 
translation  of  seven  very  curious 
poems,  by  Hassan  Caza,  which  are 
written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  an 
azure  ground,  round  the  gallery  of 
the  tomb  of  Abbas  2.  at  Com. — 
The  first  of  these  is,  in  honour  of 
Mohammed,  and  the  other  six  of 
Ali.  The  Poet  begins  by  declaring 
that  Ali  has  no  equal  but  Moham- 
med,— ^but  the  praise  heaped  upon 
him  is  tenfold  greater.  These  are 
some  of  the  most  rcmarkable 
verses. 

What  is  the  power  of  the  stars 
and  destiny  in  comparison  with 
thine  i  and  what  is  the  light  of  the 
sun  compared  with  that  of  thy  un* 
derstanding?  Destiny  does  but  exe^ 
cote  thy  commands :  The  sun  is  en- 
lightened by  the  breams  of  thy 
knowledge. 

The  most  powerful  Creator  of  all 
things  admired  upon  the  sixth  day 
of  the  creation  tnat  superiority  of 
excellency  which  thou  nast  above 
all  his  other  creatures. 

The  grandeur  above  all  human 
possibility  is  an  impossible  com* 
parison,  out  if  any  thing  may  coii»- 
pare  with  it  it  must  be  the  power 
and  authority  of  Mohammed. 

Were  them  a  place  more  ex- 
alted than  the  most  high  throne  of 
God,  I  would  affirm  it  to  be  thy 
place,  O  Master  of  the  Faithful. 

Whatever  the  ^ulph  of  predesti- 
nation encloses,  its  wonders  and  its 
prodigies  -came  not  to  light,  nor 
were  made  manifest  but  by  thy 
commandment. 

The  infallibility  of  predestinatioti 
depends  only  upon  thy  conducts 
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She  is  so  modest  di  •n^ver  to  set  her 
foot  before  thine. 

The  whole  six  psalms  are  in  the 
same  strain  of  extraordinary  hyper- 
bole. Hassan  Caza  even  says,  that 
had  not  the  perfect  being  of  Ali  been 
in  the  idea  of  the  Creator,  Eve  had 
been  eternally  a  virgin  and  Adam  a 
batcbelor.  The  creed  of  a  nation 
and  the  belief  of  a  nation  are  not 
always  in  accord:  undoubtedly  a 
Persian  would  be  shocked  if  he 
were  told  that  Ali  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  adoration,  and  so  would 
a  Spanish  Catholic  at  hearing  that 
he  postponed  both  the  Father  and 
Son  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  yet  that 
this  is  actually  the  case  is  beyond  a 
doubt., 

Oneof  the  most  curious  facts  re- 
specting the  Persian  faith  is  stated 
by  Franklin.  They  hold  that 
H ossein  foresaw  his  death,  and  vo« 
luntarily  suffered  it  as  an  expia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  all  who  believe 
in  Ali,  and  consequently  that  all 
who  lament  his  death  shall  find 
favour  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
That  if  Hossein  had  thought  pro- 
per to  exert  his  power,  the  wnole 
world  could  not  have  hurt  him, 
but  that  he  chose  to  suffer  death, 
in  order  that  his  followers  might 
.  reap  the  benefit  of  it  in  a  future 
aU^e ;  and  that  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment Fatima  will  present  herself 
before  the  throne  of  God,  with 
the  head  of  Hossein  in  one  hand, 
and  the  heart  of  her  other  son  Hus- 
iun^^wbo  was  poisoned,  in  the  other, 
demanding  absolution  in  their  name 
for  the  sins  of  tlie  followers  of  Ali. 
Here  is  redemption  grafted  upon 
Islam. 

The  character  which  Mr,  Wa- 
ring gives  of  the  Persians  is  very 


unfavourable.  They  have  heett 
clalled  the  Frenchmen  of  the  East, 
and  they  seeftn  to  deserve  the  ap* 
peUation,  for  of  all  eastern  nation* 
they  are  the  most  polite,  the  most 
faithless,  and  the  most  vicious. 
Upon  the  effects  of  their  govern* 
ment,  some  valuable  and  original 
remarks  are  made. 

**  One  of  the  most  serioos  evifs  of  a 
despodc  monarchy  is  the  spirit  of  tynuitijr 
which  pervades  every  class  and  descrip* 
tion  of  people.  Each  individual,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  power,  is  a  despot  $ 
and  the  connivance  of  the  king  is  pur- 
chased with  exorbitant  presents'^.  This 
system  cf  tyranny  descends,  in  a  suc- 
cessive series,  from  the  king  to  the  ser* 
vants  of  hie  governors  and  officers  of  state ; 
it  retunis,  however,  to  its  first  source,  and 
the  government  receives  pecuniary  satis- 
faction for  the  oppressive  administration 
of  its  servants.  Vet,  notwithstanding  the 
sufferings  of  the  persons  who  live  under 
a  despotic  monarchy,  I  have  not  the 
smallest  notion  that  one  half  of  the  in- 
habitants in  Persia  have  the  least  desire 
for  a  change  in  their  govsmment.  The 
nobles  would  naturally  support  the  au- 
thority of  their  sovereign;  and  the  raili* 
tary,  who  enjoy  a  share  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  would  be  unanimous  in  fa- 
vour of  despotismf.  The  affections  of 
such  people  are  centered  wholly  in  them- 
selves; it  neither  they  nor  their  imme« 
diate  relations  are  stinerers,  they  con- 
template the  miseries  of  their  neighbours 
and  countrymen,  with  indifference,  apathy, 
and  composure. 

"  In  Persia  the  verj  dregs  of  the  people 
live  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  make^. 
others  as  unhappy  as  themselves ;  and, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  improve  dicir 
condition  in  life  (for  how  long  r^aythey 
enjoy  it?)  th^y  content  themselves  with 
fruitlessly  repining  at  their  adverse  fates, 
and  at  the  blindness  of  their  superiors  in 
not  discovering  their  merits.  Happy  it 
is  for  them  that  they  are  predestinarians  I 


*  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  S82. 
t  The  Persians  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  description  I  gave  them  of 
the  governments  of  Europe,  and  always  remarked,  that  the  enjoyment  of  unlimt^ 
power,  however    precarious,  was  infinitely  superior   to  established  but  limited  aii- 
tbority. 


waking's  tour  to  sheekaz. 
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«  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  think,  that  by 
being  exposcii  to  the  arbitrary  power  of 
one  man,  who  has  the  command  of  one 
hundred  thousand,  you  are  secure  from 
all  other  oppression.  <  He  being  in  a 
'  much  worse  situation   who   is  exposed 

*  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  one  map  who 

*  has  the  command  of  one  hundred  thou- 
i  sand  men,  than  he  that  is  exposed  to 

*  die  arbitrary  power  «f  one  hundred 
«  thousand  single  men.''*  On  the  con- 
trary, you  are  not  only  exposed  to  the 
fyranoy  o£  a  despot,  but  are  likewise  sub- 
y  ct  to  the  rapacity  and  injustice  of  all 
your  superiors.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  servant/  of  the  prince's  dependents 
enter  a  village,  and  sei?;e  on  whatever 
they  required,  without  making  the  small* 
est  remurieration  to  the  inhabitants.     If 

i  the  vUhgeB  evinced  the  least  reluctance, 
diey  were  threatened  with  the  bastinado, 
the  usual  reconr.pence  a  poor  man  in  Per- 
^  receiTes  from  his  superior,  so  secure 
arc  die  people''  of  being  oppressed  only 
by  one  per?oq.  It  fher^ore  appears  to 
me,  that  you  not  only  suiFer  all  the  dread 
and  apprehension  of  a  despotic  monarchy, 
but  also  the  violence  and  oppression  of  4 
lawless  democracy. 
^  It  may  be  perhaps  owing  to  this  cir- 
,  nunsunce,  that  we  find  despotic  govern- 
ments so  fertile  in  rebellions  ;  the  lower 
classes  of  people  are  always  intent  on 
prcfemicnt,  and,  as  they  can  lose  but 
Jittlc  from  want  of  success,  they  have 
every  thing  to  hope  for  if  their  chieftain 
mccceds.  None  of  diem  think  of  redress  j 
pordo  they  expect,  in  the  event  of  their 
puciDg  dipir  commander  on  the  throne, 
that  they  will  be  more  eauitably  ruled, 
I  or  more  mildly  gpvemed  Jt  is  the  hope 
I  « advancement  which  influences  them 
to  flock  to  the  standard  of  rebellion  ;  it 
IS  this  which  insures  their  fidelity,  and 
•tonulatw  diem  to  exertion.  But  if  the 
adyantages  qn  the  adverse  side  be  greater, 
«-ey  feei  no  compunction  in  deserting 
their  cbi^f^iu  in  the  midst  of  his  ene- 

JJe  present  king  Futih  Ulee 
Shah  has  never  been  engaged  in 
Far,  and  the  Persians  frequently 
My  he  does  not  deserve  the  throne, 
Pep^we  he  has  npt  won  it  b^  the 


sword.    With  them  courage  is  the 
only  virtue ;   their  favourite   song 
is  a   lalnentation    for    Lootf  Ulee 
Khan,  the  last  of  the  Zund  family. 
Lootf  Ulee  Khan  was    truly  a 
hero.       His  unconquerable  spirit,' 
his  never  failing  resour-ces,  and  his 
ill  fortune  remind  one  of  Gelaled- 
cjin.     The  greatest  blemish  on  the 
character  of  the  reigning  Shah,  is 
said   to  be  his   murder    of   Hajee 
Ibrahim;    in   him  it  may  be,  and 
probably  was  an  act  of  cruelty  and 
wickedness  never  to   be  forgiven, 
but  Hajee  Ibrahim    was   the    be- 
trayed of   Lootf  Ulee  Khan,    and 
righteously  deserved  his  fate.     The 
Shah  is  allowed  to  possess    every 
exterior   accomplishment,  and  the 
immense  length  of  his  beard  is  a 
perpetual  theme  of  admiration.     It 
appears  by  his  portrait   to  be  as 
long  as  a    horse's   tail,  and    very- 
much  like  one.     When  he  wears 
his  regalia,  and  the  sun  shines  oa 
him,  It 'is  impossible  to  look  upon 
him  steadily,  such  is  the  blaze  of 
his  jewels,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  world.     He  is 
a  poet,  and  Mr.  Waring  has  trans-* 
lated  some  specimens  of  his   com^ 
positions. 

The  Shah  is  not  only  a  poet  " 
himself,  but  also  a  patron  of  others* 
The  governor  of  Kashan  was  in- 
debted  for  his  appointment  to  his 
poetical  talents.  On  his  sending 
the  king  a  present  of  a  poem,  he  • 
expressed  greater  satisfaction  at 
the  gilt,  tlian  at  the  offering  of 
another  governor  which  amounted 
to  some  thousand  pounds.  Lite-* 
rature  is  said  to  be  reviving  under 
this  reign,  after  a  long  season  of 
neglect;  but  this  interval  of  pros-* 
perity  will  be  transient,  Futih 
Ulee,  though  only  seven  and  twen- 
ty when  Mr.  Waring  was  in  Per- 
sia, had  at  that  time  above  fifty 
children^  the  elder  son  Mihr  Vlef 


•  Locke  on  Government, 

Aw  Rev.  Vol,.  VL  C 
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Khan  is  illegitimate,  and  has  there- 
fore no  lawful  claim  to  the  succes- 
sion ;  he  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
soldiers,  and  makes  no  scruple  of 
saying  that  the  sword  shall  either 
secure  or  deprive  him  of  the  throne. 
The  late  Shah  who  was  fond  of  his 
nephew's  children,  once  asked  the 
boy,  then  not  more  than  five  or 
six,  what  he  would  Jo  if  he  were 
king»  and  the  young  blood-hound 
instantly  replieci,  that  his  first  act 
iFould  be  to  destroy  him  ;  an  an- 
swer which  provolced  an  order  to 
strangle  him.  It  might  have  been 
well  if  that  order  had  been  exe- 
cuted : — the  present  king^s  mother 
interceded  and  obtained  his  pardon, 
and  that  pardon  *will  probably  cost 
the  lives  of  all  her  other  grand- 
sons, or  at  least  their  eyes.  But 
it  is  of  little  consequence  who  is 
the  butcher,  butchery  there  will 
be,  and  this  is  one  of  the  inevi- 
table effects  of  polygamy. 

The  most  important  chapter  in 
the  book  is  that  concerning  the 
Wuhabees,  a  people,  who '  are  per- 
haps destined  to  produce  great 
changes  in  the  M'orld.  Ubdool 
Wuhab,  a  native  of  Uiunu,  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Ool  Urud,  (Ub- 
dool we  suppose  to  be  Abdailah, 
and  Ool  Urad  the  province  which 
is  commonly  called  Arud)  was  the 
founder  of  this  reforming  sect.  He 
and  his  son  Moolla  Moohummud, 
to  whom  the  origin  of  the  sect  is 
also  ascribed,  were  both  great  tra- 
vellers, and  had  studied  under  the 
best  Moohummedan  doctors  at  Bas- 
sora  and  Bagdad.  They  afterwards 
went  to  Damascus,  and  there  began 
to  avow  their  principles.  What 
these  principles  are,  Mr  Waring 
has  not  clearly  explained.  He  says 
diey  are  accused  of  professing  that 
there  is  one  just  and  wise  God ; 
that  *all  those  persons  called  pro- 
phets are  only  to  be  considered  as 
just  and  virtuous  men,  and  that 
there  never  existed  an  inspired 
work,  nor  au  inspired  writer.     Yet 


it  is  a  part  of  their  belief,  that  a 
MoF,:em  who  deviates  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  koran,  is  to  be  treated 
as  an  infidel.  It  is  therefore  mani- 
fest that  they  acknowledge  the  ko. 
ran,  and  it  is  also  manifest  that  the 
new  Caliph  (if  the  title  may  be  ap- 

{)lied  to  the  successors  of  the  new 
awgiver)  or  new  man  of  the  moun- 
tain lay  claim  to  something  more 
than  human  power,  since  they  can 
persuade  their  followers  to  commit 
assassination,  by  promising  heavea 
as  their  rcwartl. 

If  this  account  of  the  faith  of  the 
Wuhabees,  which  is  given  by  their 
enemies,  were  accurate,  they  might 
be  supposed  to  be  a  people   who 
perceived  the  errors  anu  absurdities 
of  the  Mohammedan  belief.     It  is 
however  evident  that  their  enemies 
regard  philosophy  as  the  worst  im* 
putation  which  they  could  fix  upon 
them,  and  impute  it  to  them  with- 
out any  just  cause.    Whatever  their 
opinions  may  be,  they  follow   the 
example  of  Mohammed  in  propa* 
gating  tjiem  by  the  sword.     In  one 
respect    they    may  be  called    the 
Lutherans  of  Islam,    inasmuch    as 
they  make  war  upon  the  idolatry 
which  has  corrupted  it.     It  is  a  pan 
of  their  system  to  destroy  magni- 
ficent tombs,  those  of  Hassan  and 
Hosein,  a  great  object  of  Persian 
pilgrimage,    were    demolished    by 
ihem  in   1802.     Mr.  Waring    met 
several  persons  who  had  been  there 
at  the  time,   and  they  all  agreed 
in  complaining  bitterly  of  the  cruel* 
ty  of  the  reformers:     He  justly  re^ 
marks,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
holy  sepulchres  would  be  regarded 
as  an  enormous  act  of  cruelty,  and 
adds  that  some  Armenians  wno  had 
fallen  in  with  a  party  of  them,  gave 
a  very  favourable  account  of  uicit 
honesty  and  humanity.    After  Mr. 
Waring  had  finished  his  account, 
intelligence  arrived  of  their  having 
attacked  and  plundered  Mecca  and 
Medina. 

It  appears  also  that  they  keep  the 
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coasU  of  the  Persian  Gulphin  fear; 
often  landing  and  carrying  off 
•%vhat  they  can  find,  so  that  the 
wheat  there  is  laid  up  in  cavi- 
ties in  the  rocks  to  conceal  it 
from  thexn.  Is  Mr.  Waring  right 
in  supposing  that  the  temper  of 
the  times  has  altered  since  the  days 
of  Mohammed  ?  In  our  judgment 
he  is  not.  The  whole  Eastern 
world  is  as  much   immersed  in  su- 

Esrstition  now  as  it  was  then.  Its 
ws  and  institutions  are  equally 
bad,  and  consequently  equally  in- 
secure. The  Wuhabees  forbid  the 
use  of  tobacio,  opium,  and  coflee. 
In  this  respect  therefore,  at  least, 
tb^y  act  as  moralists— tbis  will  give 
them  an  advantage  in  argument, 
and  their  fanaticism  will  secure  to 
them  superior  it  y  in  the  field.  But 
on  this  side  of  Turkey  they  cannot 
spread,—- Turkey  will  soon  be  par- 
titioned, and  then  they  would  have 
to  contend  with  European  troops. 
On  the  side  of  Persia  there  is  the 
old  and  rooted  enmity  between 
the  Sheas  and  the  Sunnis.  The 
worship  of  Ali  will  stand  in  their 
way.  Yet  this  is  their  only  path 
to  India,  Maritime  conquerors  they 
cannot  become,  though  they  have 
begun  by  piracy, — we  guard  the 
coasts  of  IndifL  The  Arabian  pe- 
ninsula, is  at  their  mercy,  anJ  in- 
deed almost  in  their  power ;  from 
ttience,  impeded  as  they  9re  on 
other  sides,  they  may  cross  the 
Red  Sea  and  work  revolutions  in 
Africa ;  but  Africa  offers  no  plun- 
der, and  even  fanat  cism  cannot 
long  exist  without  this  substantial 
food.  M^ny  places  in  the  Red 
Sea,  already  pay  them  tribute,  apd 
Ibepeople  of  Ba^sora  expect  to  be 
attacked  by  them. 

••  Among  other  things  which  the 
PcniaDfl  ano^te  to  themselves,  is  the 
yower  of  resisting  the  force  of  animal 
foitons^  This  virtue  is  not  participated 
■V  common;  it  is  the  reward  of  fasting 
and  meditation,  but  which  may  however 
be  conferred  pa  whom^er  the    person 
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endowed  with  tlii»gi&ma]r  think  proper* 
It  is  called  Dum^  because  whett»«^  they 
extend  this  favour,  they  breathe  on-  ^ 
piece  of  sugar,  or  any  thing  else,  and  bid 
the  person  swallow  it.  The  Persians 
impose  a  firm  reliance  on  this  gift ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  the  usual  practice, 
when  the  wheat  is  ripe  for  cutting,  for  a 
number  of  peasants  to  flock  mto  Sheefas^ 
to  acquire  this  antidote  against  noxious 
animals  from  a  celebrated  maa  called 
Sheikh  Ghuffoor. 

"  Without  incurring  the  stigma  of 
credulity,  or  of  using  a  traveller'/  prM* 
lege,  I  trust  1  may  be  allowed  to  relate 
what  fell  under  my  Qwn  observation.  I 
had  a  servant*  called  Ulee  Beg,  who 
possessed  this  ?i  Ft  of  the  Dum,  and  the 
stories  they  told  me  of  him  I  invariably 
treated  with  the  greatest  ridicule.  Mr. 
Bruce,  who  is*  now  at  Bushire,  told  me» 
that  he  saw  him  catch  two  snakes,  one 
of  which  bit  him  so  violendy,  as  to  leave 
some  of  its  teeth  in  the  wound.  This 
was  easily  reconciled,  the  snake  was  not 
poisonous;  indeed,  1  believe  none  of 
them  are  at  Bushire.  Sometime  after 
1  was  at  Sheeraz,  a  very  large  scorpion 
was  found  under  my  bed ;  Ulee  Beg  w$s 
called,  and  he,  ccTtainly  took  up  the 
scorpion^without  the  smallest  hesitation* 
I  saw  the  animal  strike  his  stmg  repeats 
edly  in  the  man's  flesh,  and  he  persisted 
that  he  felt  no  pain.  I  asked  the  other 
servants  to  do  the  same,  but  they  refused  ( 
and  the  next  morning,  when  I  examined, 
the  man*s  hand,  there  was  not  the  small- 
est sign  of  its  having  been  stung.  The 
stin^  of  a  scorpion  is  said  to  give  ex- 
quisite torture  ;  I  have  seen  it  swell  the 
part  to  an  enormous  si^e.  How  the  man 
escaped  feeling  any  inconvenience  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  guess,  as  I  am  con- 
fident he  had  no  time  to  make  any  pre* 
paration,  nor  did  he  make  use  of  any 
antidote  against  the  effects  of  the  sting  " 
of  the  scorpion.  At  the  same  time  i| 
would  be  truly  ndiculous  to  assign  the 
same  cause  for  diis  escape  as  is  most  con« 
scientiously  believed  by  the  Persiaos. 

*i  This  man  now  lives  at  Bushire} 
and  should  any  person,  visiting  tha| 
place,  ^wish  to  ascertain  the  veracity  of 
tlils  account*  Iliave  no  hesitauon  in  sup- 
posing, that  this  man  will  allow  him  tP 
procure  any  kind  of  scorpion  be  may 
think  proper,  and  that  he  will  allow  bin)* 
self  to  be  stung  biy  i^" 
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Facts  of  this  kind  have  be^n  so 
often  repeated,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  truth,  and  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  dis- 
cover the  real  cause.  It  is  worth 
an  especial  nnission  to  the  East. 
Are  these  men  proof  also  against 
hydrophobia  ? 

Mr.  Waring  notices  a  pheno- 
menon which  as  he  remarks,  sup- 
'  plies  a   curious  note  upon  Milton. 

"  During  ournight  marches  (but  par- 
ticoiarly  this  night),  I  have  remarked, 
that  about  two  hours  before  the  dawn  of 
d*^.y  there  has  been  every  appearance  of 
day-break  ;  the  horizon  has  become  quite 
light,  and  in  the  space  of  a  short  time  has 
been  succeeded  by  imp? netrable  darkness. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  account  for  this  phe- 
nomenon, whether  it  may  be  owing  to 
rising  exhalations,  or  any  other  cause^ 
but  it  is  what  I  have  observed*  very  often, 
not  only  in  Persia,  but  also  in  India. 
The  Persians  have  two  mornings,  the 
Soohhi  Ka%tm  and  the  Soobhl  Sad'tq^  the 
false  and  the  real  day-break.  They  ac- 
count for  this  phenomenon  in  a  most 
,  whimsical  manner.  They  say,  that  as  the 
«un    rises  from    behind    the    Kohi  Qaf 

i  Mount  Caucasus),  it  passes  a  hole  per- 
orated through  the  mountain,  and  that- 
darting  it  rays  through  it,  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  Soobhi  Ka%imy  or  this  temporary 
appearance  of  day-break.  As  it  ascends 
the  eartii  is  aga  n  veiled, in  darkness,  until 
the  sun  rises  above  the  mountain,  and 
brings  with  it  the  Soobhi  Sadiq^  or  real 
morning.  This  story  is  similar  in  ab- 
surdity, and  almost  resembles  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes." 

Upon  his  story  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tungsteer,  we  can  supply 
him  with  a  note  equally  remak- 
ablc.     This. man  found 

•*  a  watch  which  some  one  had  drop- 
ped* He  held  it  in  his  hand  till  he  heard 
it  beating,  which  he  thought  to  be  extra- 
ordinary, as  it  neither  walked  nor  movjd. 
He  put  it  to  his  ear,  and.  heard  it  more 
disunctly.  After  considering  some  time 
he  cried  out,  Ae  qoorm  saq  too  kodj,  aee 
durbia,  *'  Wretch,  where  are  you  ?  come 
out!'*  and  threw  it  in  a  passion  on  the 
ground.     The  watch  still  went;  he  then 


very  deliberately  took  up  a  large  stone, 
and  broke  it  to  piece*.  The  noise  ceased 
and  congratulating  himself  upon  it,  he 
cries  out  Akhir  Koosliteed,  «<  Have  I 
killed  you !" 

Every  West-  countryman  has 
heard  this  story  told  of  a  SomiT- 
sei,shire  peasant,  with  the  addition 
that  his  wiser  companion  told  him 
it  was  a  Clickmundoodky  which  is 
the  worstesi  of  all  vaimins.  Oh  for 
a  truly  elaborate  edition  of  Joe 
Miller!  there  is  nothing  which 
would  throw  more  light  upon  the 
history, of  literature. 

Mr.  VVarin2f  returned  by  way  of 
Bassora.  I'he  second  part  ot  his 
book  relates  to  the  language  and 
literature  of  Persia. 

The  P(»rsian  spoken  in  India 
differs  very  raatcrially  from  that 
which  is  spoken  in  Persia,  both 
in  idiom,  pronunciation,  and  cha- 
racter ;  the  fornier  is  as  verbose 
as  the  latter  is  laconic.  Several 
instances  are  produced,  but  nothing 
is  said  to  explain  this  curious 
fact.  It  is  that  the  Hindoo 
Moors  have  corrupted  the  Persian 
with  Hindoo  idioms.  The  fame 
of  a  Persian  author  rests  vei-y 
frequently  on  the  affectation  of 
his  style, — he  writes  to  be  admir- 
ed, not  to  be  understood, — and 
this  is  more  frequently  the  case 
with  European  authors  also,  than 
Mr.  Waring  seems  to  imagine. 
Their  prose  is  infinitely  more  dif- 
ficult than  their  poetry — neither 
is  this  peculiar  to  Persia.  Homer 
is  unquestionably  the  easiest  book 
in  the  Greek  language.  Mr. 
Waring  has  contradicted'  Francklin 
respeci:ing  Timur,  and  that  too  in 
the  rudest  manner,  with  a  sneer. 
He  afterwards  contradicts  himself, 
and  affirms  what  he  had  before 
denied.  Timur,  he  says,  (p.  25) 
notMrithstanding  the  assertions  of 
Messrs.  White  and  Davy,  and 
the  still  stronger  assertions  of  a 
late  writer,   was    undoubtedly    an 
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illiterale  barbarian^  and  he  adds, 
in  a  note.  Captain  Francklin  as- 
sures us,  that  he  has  in  his  pos- 
session a  book  written  bjj  Thnuv ; 
the  world  must  be  anxious  to  see 
80  singular  a  production."  Yt^t 
in  treating  of  Persian  authors,  he 
says,  Tinuir*Sh all  took  uncommon 
pains  in  composing,  correctinjr,  and 
revising  the  history  of  his  reign, 
and  calls  him   a  royal  aullior. 

A  more  copious  account  of  the 
Shah  Namu  than  has  vet  appeared 
elsewhere,  is  to  be  ix)und  in  this 
Tolume,  it  is  very  much  to  be 
r.^i^retted,  that  far  the  i^reater  part 
of  the  extracts  are  given  in  Mr. 
Champion's  rhymes.  Mr.  Waring 
says,  that  this  gentU'man^s  per- 
formance, if  not  poetical,  is  as- 
suredly superior  to  a  bald  trans- 
lation ;  but  better  is  a  bald  trans- 
lation than  a  deceitful  one.  Mr. 
Champion's  is  confessedly  mipoe- 
tical,  and  necessarily  unfaithful. 
We  are  glad  to  extract  from  Mr. 
Waring*s  prose,  the  battle  between 
Roostum  and  his  son. 

**  So^^ab  rushes  od    like   a     furious 
elephanU   wielding  his  bright  scimitar; 
or,  as  a  wild  boar,  or  a  roaring  lion,  des- 
troying whole  ranks  with  his  fatal  noose. 
When  Roostum  beheld  him,  he  trembled 
at  the  remembrance  of  his   former  prow- 
ess.   When  Sohrab  beheld  him  returned 
to  the  field,  his  heart  beat  with  the  high 
blood  of  youth.     He  cried  out,    **  Just 
escaped   from  the    paws    of    the    lion! 
do  you  oppose  him  again  ?  why  did  not 
you  seek  another  quarter  ?"  They  alight- 
ed from   their  horses ;   the  fatal  period 
approached.      They    began    to  wresde,- 
and  seized  each  other  by   the  waist ;  but 
wax,  or  the  hard  stone,  yields  equally 
in  the  hand  of  fate.     They    contended 
firom  rooming  till  mid-day  ;  fortune  seem- 
ed to  have  deserted  Sohrab;  Roostum, 
ragiog  with  vexadon,  seized  him  by  the 
two  shoulders,   and   bent    him    to    the 
groond.       Fortune   now    lowered,   and 
stfength    deserted    Sohrab.      Roostum, 
like  a  lioo^  struck  him  to  the   ground, 
but  did  not  expect  to  secure  him  ;  he  in- 
stamly  drew  out  his  poignard,  and  buried 


it    in    the   breast    of    the    lion  hearted 
warrior." 

In  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
poem,  the  warriors  ar^i  described 
as  using  the  noose.  How  was  this 
used  ! 

The  more  specimens  we  see  of 
Ferdnsi,  the  n;ore  reason  ue  see 
for  doubting  the  high  encomiums 
which  have  been  past  upon  him. 
This  does  not  however  lessen  ojr 
desire  .for  a  translation  of  the 
whole, — not  in  the  manner  of  Mr, 
Champion,  but  in  plain,  unjimbi- 
tious  prose,  as  literal  as  possible. 
Miserably  are  ihey  mistaken  who 
caU  such  translations  bald  ;  if  the 
original  be  really  good,  the  more, 
faithfully  it  is  rendered  the  bet- 
t<ir,  especially  from  language  so 
n^mote  as  the  oriental,  in  which 
the  idiom  not  unfrequently  affords 
matter  for  curious  speculation- 
The  thing  has  been  tried  and 
proved  upon  Hebrew  poetry. 
The  nsalms  have  been  repeatL'dly 
versified,— at  least  twenty  times 
in  our  own  language,  — ^yet  how 
undeniably  inferior  is  every  mc- 
tricjd  version  to  that  which  is  read 
m  the  churches  wherein  the  trans- 
lators aimed  at  nothing  heyottd 
accurate  translation  !  To  Persian 
scholars  Ferdnsi  must  be  infinitely 
valuable,  because,  as  we  l^arn 
from  Mr.  Waring,  he  wrote  before 
the  language  was  improved,  or 
corrupted  by  the  present  strange 
intermixture  of  Arabic.  To  every 
scholar  tliis  author  must  be  highly 
interesting,  becadse  no  where  else 
is  there  to  be  found  so  great  a 
porrion  of  the  old  mythological 
stories  of  that  celebrated  country] 
In.  fact  all  that  has  escaped  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Magi  is  comprised 
in  this  poem  and  in  the  Zend* 
Avesta.  A  Frenchman  has  given 
us  the  orte,  let  our  own  country- 
men give  us  the  other,  Mr. 
Waring  says,  that  two  or  three 
copies  of  the  Shah  Namu  at  least, 
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are  requisite  fbr  it  to  be  read  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  or  satis- 
faction, and  that  the  works  of 
Ferdusi,  if  not  snatched  frora  their 
approaching  fate,  will  be  rendered 
useless^by  the  folly  and  ignorance 
of  hid  transcribers.  It  remains 
fof  the  present  age,  he  adds^  to 
rescue  him  from  the  hands  of 
barbarous  Katibs^  and  by  printing 
HXL  accurate  copy  of  his  work,  to 
berpetUate  the  fame  of  the  sub- 
limest  Persian  poet*  There  is  no 
Watit  either  of  public  spirit  or  of 
public  liberality  in  England^  Why 
IS  there  not  a  society  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  such 
great  literary  works  as  tnis  would 
bcj  which,  without  some  such  pa- 
tronage, cannot  be  undertaken  ? 
How  very  easily  might  a  plan  of 
this  kiqd  be.  engrafted  upon  some 
of  the  Literary  Institutions  in 
London. 

From    llafisi    Mr.  Waring    has 

Even  copious  extracts  and  trans- 
tions ;  literal  we  should  not  sup- 
|)Osethem  to  be  as  they  have  no 
exotic  idioms,  but  they  have  the 
merit  of  being  in  prose. 
'  Are  these  ooofee  poets  as  they 
are  called^  to  be  understood  literal- 
ly or  allegorically  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion which  has  been  so  often  dis- 
puted, Mr.  Waring  replies,  as  we 
think  with  good  reason,  sometimes 
One  way>  sometimes  the  other. 
Nor  should  either  their  absurdity 
or  their  grossness  make  us  hastily 
conclude  that  the  writers  did  not 
tnean  to  be  spiritual.  Whatever 
may  be  thougnt  of  SoIomon^s  Song 
It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
Moravian  hymns  were  composed 
for  religious  purposes,  and  with  a 
religious  meaning, — ^j^et  never  was 
obscene  buffoonery  carried  farther. 
The  Methodists,  at  their  bartd- 
meetings  use  hymns  and  prayers 
of  as  melting  and  warming  a  na^- 
ture  as  any  they  can  adopt*  Some 
of  them^  Mr.  Nightingale  sayS)  are 


the  most  luscious  and  enthtisiastic 
productions  that  can  be  conceived, 
and  he  forbears  for  modesty  to 
transcribe  them.  The  Catholic 
poets  have  frequently  fallen  into 
the  same  excess.  When  We  re- 
member this,  we  may  believe  the 
Persians^  and  allow  that  their  Soofee 
poets  are  as  mystical  and  as  absurd 
as  they  affirm. 

With  all  tlieir  mysticism  and 
morality,  the  Persian  poets  have 
contrived  to  do  much  harm  to 
their  countrymen  and  little  good. 
Of  this  Mr.  Waring  produces  some 
curious  facts, 

«*  Unfortunately  the   present    raCe  of 
Mooslimfc  18  much  more  inclined  to  bene* 
fit  by  the  laxity  of  their  opinions,  than  to 
obserre  the  more  rigid  and  austere  pre- 
cepts of  their    morality.     There   are   a 
tiumber  of  verses  which  every  man  has  by 
heart ;   and  when  his  conduct  is  repre- 
sented as  infamous  or  criminal,  a  verse  o( 
8adee  or  Hafiz  is  recited  as  an  imnjediate 
exculpation  4.    One  of  the  most  coihmon 
is,   <*  a  lie,  purporting  good,  is    better 
than    a    truth,     exciting   disturbance  j" 
which  is  not,  however,  confined  to  this 
ptirpose,  but  is  adopted  as  a  Justi^cation 
of  every  possible  falsehood.     But  to  give 
a  strong  instance  of  this  fact : — When 
Tippoo's  ambassadors   were    at  Madras, 
in  the  year  1792,  and  endeavounog,  under 
the  cloak  of  their  character,  to  excite  the 
ill  will  of  the  inhabitants    against    the 
British  government,  one  of  them,   in  a 
letter  to  his  master,  advises  him  to  agree 
to  a  proposal,   «  upon  the  principle  re- 
commended by  Hafiz,   of  Sheeraz,  the 
mercy  of  God  be  upon  him  I  'witkfrimdg 
tordiaiityi    mth    enemies    iSmmulaiiQn,'* 
Another  story  is  told  of  Sufdur  Jung, 
the  Nabob  ot  Lucknow,  which  has  pro* 
bablybeen  related  of  a  number  of  other 
persons.     A    petition   was    delivered  to 
him,  which  ended  with    the    following 
couplet  from   Sadee:    "  O  tyrant!  the 
oppressorof  the  helpless  !  how  long  will 
your  streets  continue    populous***    The 
Nabob/ not  in  the  least  incensed  at  the 
insolence  of  the  man,  wrote  the  following 
couplet,  from  Hafiz,  on  the  back  of  the 
petition  t    **>  I  have  been  denied  access 
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to  the  street  of  the  .virtuous  ;  if  you  dis- 
like this,  change  my  destiny.  * 

"  These  verses  are  used  upon  every 
occasion;  and  it  requires  little  argument 
to  shew*  that  the  veraes  which  justify 
not,  will  be  oftener  quoted  tean  those 
which  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  viitue." 

The  Persians  have  a  species  of 
poetry  which  they  call  Musnuwee, 
and  which  Mr.  VVaring  explains  as 
a  kind  of  epic  poeai,  generally  on 
sabjects  of  love,  or  the  pleasure 
of  the  spring.  The  Luiseof  Voss, 
and  the  Herman  and  Dorothea  of 
Goethe  seem  to  be  precisely  such 
poems.  One  of  their  Musnuwees 
upon  the  Loves  of  Leila  and 
MeJDoon  has,  we  know,  beien  trans « 
lated,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  its 
publication  will  not  longer  be 
withheld.  For  whatever  niay  be 
thoiight  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  Persian  poems  if  considered  as 
poems,  they  are  assuredly  of  great 
▼alae  in  illustrating  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  a  great  nation. 
They  are    perused   with    infinite 


delight  in  their  own  conntrv,  and 
the  cause  of  that  delight  is  uell 
worthy  of  investigation.  I  see  no 
reason,  says  Mr.  Waring,  .why  we 
should  quarrel  with  an  author 
about  the  means  he  uses  to  alford 
us  pleasure ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
us  that  his  intentions  should  be  an . 
swered.  We  see  as  little  reason 
for  it  as  Mr,  Waring, — ^but  the 
public  at  present  will  not  agree 
with  us.  T()  quarrel  with  the  au- 
thor who  endeavours  to  please 
them,  seems  to  be  tlie  chief 
pleasure  which  they  dgrivc  frdm 
his  labours. 

The  concluding  part  of  thi^ 
very  valuable  volume  contains  a 
history  of  Persia  from  the  death 
of  Kureem  Khan  to  the  subversion 
of  the  Zund  Dynasty.  The  ma- 
terials for  this  have  been  collect- 
ed, we  are  told,  with  considerable 
diligence  and  expence.  It  cor- 
rects the  narrative  given  by  Cap- 
tain Francklin,  and  brings  it  down 
to  a  later  period. 


Aet.  IlL  Trawis  through  the  Canadat  ;  containmg  a  Descrifition  of  the  Plctureique 
Seemftm  some  rfthe  Rivere  ami  Lakes;  with  an  Account  of  the  hroductions^  Com- 
■er»,  and  Imhabkanis  of  thote  Provinces.  To  which  is  subjoined  a  comftaratsve 
Ftew  of  the  Manners  and  Custonu  of  several  df  the  Indian  Nations  of  North  and 
South  America.  By  George  HtRior,  Esq.  Deputy  Post-Master  General  of 
British  North  America.  Illustrated  with  a  Ma/h  and  thirty  Engravings.  Quarto, 
pp.  602. 


FROM  the  arrangement  or  mis- 
amngemeDt  of  the  title,  one  might 
be  led  to  suspect  that  the  descrip- 
tive portion  of  this  volume,  is  that 
on  which  the  author  principally 
]>ride8  himself,  and  that  he  con- 
dden  the  drier  detail  of  facts  which 
compose  the  remainder,  as  of  sub- 
oidioate  interest  and  importance. 
That  Mr.  Heriot's  feelings  were 
highly  excited  by  the  scenery 
which  every  moment  burst  upon 
him  in  some  new  and  unexpected 
fonn  of  grandeur,  as  he  travelled 


through  the  Canadas,  every  page 
of  his  work  evinces.  To  eive 
those  feelings  utterance,  and  to 
communicate  the  inspiration  to  his 
readers,  is  certainly  with  him  an 
object  of  no  secondary  ambition. 
The  pen'  and  the  pencil,  however, 
are  not  at  all  times  successfully 
exerted :  the  plates,  which  are  in- 
tended  to  embody,  as  it  were,  the 
descriptions,  and  give  them  a  form 
and  substance,  are,  in  our  estima* 
tion,  positively  bad  ;  and  of  the 
descriptions  which  are  to  elucidate 


*  This  atory  may  remind  ua  of  Lord  Carteret's  answer  to  Swift  i 
.    *^  ^Res  durae  et  regni  oovitas  me  talia  cogunt 
«  Moiiri— ". 
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and  explain  the  plates,  we  cannot 
speak  in  term^  or  such  unqualified 
praise  as  our  disposition  prompts 
Us.  The  indulgence  of  a  taste  ifor 
picturesque  description  is  danger- 
ous:, it  is  a  species  of  writing  diffi- 
cult of  execution,  and*  even  when 
well  executed  should  be  sparingly 
introduced.  The  ear  becomes  sa- 
tiated and  palled  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  "roaring  tof  rents,"  "  frown- 
ing rocks,"  and  "dark  .impene- 
trable forests ;"  these  are  objects, 
which  although  to  the  actual  view 
of  the  traveller,  they  successively 
present  some  discriminating  variety 
of  appearance,  are  too  apt  to  be 
presented  in  terms  of  tiresome  mo« 
ootohy  to  the  reader. 

The  falls  of  Niagara  toss  and 
tumble  over  fifteen  pages  :  here 
indeed,  whei'e  the  utmost  power 
of  language,  perhaps,  would  be 
incompetent  to  convey  an  adequate 
and  just  idea  of  the  object  de- 
scribed, Mr.  Heriot  may  be  par- 
doned if  he  fails ;  nor  can  it  ex- 
cite shrprise  to  see  him,  in  the 
heat  and  tumult  of  his  emotions^ 
oTerstep  the  boundary  which  &iep>a^ 
Yates  sublimity  from  bombast.  We 
cat!  also,  however,  lay  the  finger  on 
several,  where  a  distinct  outline  of 
the  picture  is  drawn,  and  where 
the  colouring  is  not  gaudy  or  pro- 
fuse. In  the  course  of  this  article, 
we  shall  embrace  some  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  one  or  two  of 
these. 

Mr.  Heriot  has  divided  his  work 
into  two  parts :  the  first  contv^ns 
the  result  of  his  personal  observa- 
tion on  the  pictures(jue  scenery  of 
the  St.  Lawrence;  to  this  he  has 
added  some  account  of  the  cli- 
xnate^  productions,  and  commerce 
of  the  country;  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  oF  the 
domiciliated  Indians,  and  of  those 
tribes  which  occupy  or  frequent  si- 
tuations on  the  borclers  of  the  great 
lakes.  This  pan  is  distinguished 
by  a  geographical  minuteness  which 


one  rarely  finds  in  a  book  of  M^ 
vels :  no  mountain  rears  its  head 
unnoticed,  every  bend  of  the  river 
is  marked,  every  enlargement  and 
Contraction  measured. 

The  gulph   of    St.  Lawrence  is 
about  80  leagues   in  length,    and 
when  the  winds  and   currents  are 
favourable,  its    passage    does    not 
usually  exceed  twenty-four  hours, 
the  distance  from  its  mouth  to  the 
harbour  of  Quebec  Is  120  leagues; 
the   width  of  its  mouth  at    Cape 
Hosiers  90  miles.    The  most  cou- 
sidei^able  of  the  rivers  which  pour 
their  waters  into  the  St.  Lawrc!nce, 
is  the  Saguenay,  which  is  supplied 
from  the  small  fake  of  St.  John.  The 
natives  in  possession  of  this  tract 
of    country,     are    named     Moun- 
taineers, and  are  descended  from 
the  Algonquinst    they  have  some 
peculiarities  worthy  to  be  noticed. 
They  are  neither   so   tall   nor  so 
well  formed  as  the  savages   to  the 
north-west,    and    are  strangers  to 
that  sanguinary  ferocity  by  which 
many  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  cha- 
racterized.    On  the  contrary  they 
are  remarkable  Tor    mildrK?s6    of 
manners ;  they  are  never  known  to 
use  an  offensive  weapon  against  each 
other,  or  to  kill  or  wound  any  per- 
son whatever.     They  never  exhibit 
a  cruel  or  vindictive  spirit,  even  when 
excited  by  the  potation  of  spirituous 
li(}Uors  :   their  dress  is  the  same  as 
that  which  now  prevails  among  the 
other  savages,  who  have  intercourse 
with   Europeans.      The  stuflFs  and 
silks  for  which  they  exchange  their 
furs  arc  often  rich  and  costly  ;  their 
furs  are  also  of  a  superior  quality, 
great  attention  being  bestowed   by 
the  huntsmen  in  cleaning  and  dress- 
ing the  parchments.     The  number 
Qf  the  Mountaineers  is  about  1 300, 
a  missionary  sent  from  Quebec  re- 
sides among  them,  and   has  con-i* 
vejrted  nearly  one  half  of  the  tribe 
to  the  Chris :ian  faith.     These  holy 
efforts  iseem  to  have  been  attended 
with  better  success  than  others  for 
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their  more  immediate  and  temporal 
interest :  repeated  efforts  and  much 
persuasion,  we  are  told,  have  been 
vainly  employed  to  prevail  on  them 
to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  to  plant 
Indian  corn  or  potatoes.  Although, 
like  other  tribes  in  a  barbarous  state, 
each  individual  is  solely  dependent 
for  defence  on  the  strength  of  his 
own  arm  and  the  resolution  of  his 
mind,  these  savages  are  collectively 
80  pusillanimous,  that  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  enemy  they  betake 
themselves  to  flight,  and  retire  tor 
safetT  into  the  woods. 

The  country  along  the  St.  Law^ 
fence,  from  the  Saguenay  to  (ine- 
bec,  is  generally  fertile,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Quelle,  the  St.  Anne,  and  the  St.  • 
Thomas,  rivers  whicli  give  their 
respective  names  to  parisnes  which 
produce  large  quantities  of  corn, 
and  afford  excellent  meadow- land 
along  their  coasts.  The  centre  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  diversified  with 
clusters  of  small  islands,  some  of 
which  are  settled,  and  in  part 
cleared  of  their  native  woods ;  the 
island  of  Orleans  produces  wild 
vines,  whence  it  originally  received 
the  name  of  Isle  de  Bacchus ;  a 
number  of  orchards  are  also  planted, 
yielding  fruit  of  a  good  quality. 

Quebec  is  built  on  a  very  ele- 
vated spot  of  great  natural  strength, 
and  its  extensive  fortifications  must 
command  respect :  the  public  build- 
ings are  more  costly  than  elegant, 
strength  and  durability  seem  to 
have  been  the  objects  aimed  at, 
whilst  architectural  beauty  was  dis- 
regarded. The  cathedral  church 
of  the  Catholics  is  along,  elevated, 
and  plain  building  of  stone,  with 
the  spire  on  one  side  of  its  front; 
it  is  capable  of  containing  3000 
persons.  The  Jesuit's  College  is 
now  converted  into  barracks,  it  was 
originally  founded  in  the  year  1 63S, 
bat  has  been  since  rebuilt ;  it  is  a 
large  atone  edifice,  three  stories 
l^igh)    nearly  of  a  square  figure^ 


containing  an  area  in  its  centre* 
The  society  here  was  once  nume* 
rous,  the  benefits  of  the  college 
were  extended  to  all  who  were  de- 
sirous of  participating  in  its  in- 
struction, and  many  students  came 
hither  from  the  West  Indies.  Wheu 
the  ordei-  of  the  Jesuits  was  abo- 
lished in  Europe,  this  establish- 
ment,  although  protectevi  by  th« 
British  government,  began  rapidly 
to  decline.  Of  late  years  ship* 
building  has  been  carried  on  here 
with  considerable  success,  the 
neighbouring  country  affording  ma- 
terials in  grea;:  abundance.  Que- 
bec, with  its  suburbs,  contains  about 
1500  inhabitants.  The  streets  are 
irregular  and  uneven,  narrow,  and 
unpaved.  The  houses  are  built  of 
the  same  sort  of  stone  as  that  of 
which  the  rock  is  composed,  a 
species  of  black  lime  slate,  split-* 
ting  into  thin  lamiuie  on  the  stroke 
of  a  hammer. 

Near  Quebec  are  the  magnificent 
fails  of  the  Moiitmorenci,  w^ich 
empties  itself  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence,    h  is  precipitated 

'*'  In  aa  almost  perpendicular  directioii« 
over  a  rock  of  the  height  of  two  husfa 
dred  and  foity-six  feet,  failing,  where  it 
touches  the  rock,  in  white  douds  of  roU- 
iog  foam,  and  underneath,  where  it  ]• 
propelled  with  uninterrupted  gravitatioa« 
in  numerous  flakes,  like  wool  or  cotton, 
which  are  gradually  protracted  in  their 
descent*  until  they  are  received  into  the 
boiling,  profound  abyis,  below. 

**  Viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  cliff, 
from  whence  they  are  thrown,  the  waterst 
with  every  concomitant  circumstaoce* 
produce  an  effect  awfiiily  grand,  and  won- 
derful iv  sublime.  The  prodigious  depth 
of  their  descent,  the  brightness  and  vo- 
lubility of  their  course,  the  swiftness  of 
their  movement  through  the  air,  and  the 
loud  and  hollow  noise  emitted  from  tlie 
basin,  swelling  with  incessant  agitation 
from  the  weight  of  the  dashing  waters, 
forcibly  combine  to  attract  the  attention* 
and  to  impress  w!th  aeotiments  of  gra&'> 
dear  and  elevation*  the  mind  of  the  spec* 
tator.  The  clouds  of  vapoor  arising,  and 
assuming  the   prismatic  colours,  cootri- 
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Iwte  to  enliven  the  flcene.  Thef  fly  off 
from  the  h\\  ia  the  form  of  a  revolving 
sphere,  emitting  with  velocity,  pointed 
flakes  of  spray,  which  spread  in  receding, 
until  intercepted  by  neighbouring  banks, 
or  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere.*'' 

Jeune  Lorette  is  a  village  about 
nine  miles  north  west  of  Quebec, 
containing  a  number  of  domicili- 
ated Indians :  they  live  with  the 
Canadians  in  a  state  of  nninterrupt- 
ed  harmony.  A  missionary  resides 
there,  ana  has  succeeded  in  effect* 
ing  a  semi-civ^ilization  among  them : 
their  ancestors  originally  frequented 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron,  near 
a  thousand  miles  from  Quebec,  and 
were  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
formidable  and  fierce  of  any  tribe 
that  inhabited  those  quarters,  dread^ 
ed  even  by  the  warlifcfe  Iroquois. 
These  latter,  however,  by  treachery 
at  last  subdued  them,  and  those 
which  escaped  from  the  general 
massacre  of  the  tribe,  fled  hither. 
They  cultivate  about  200  acres  of 
land,  which  are  planted  with  In- 
dran  corn  or  maize;  a  number  of 
the  m%n  pursue  the  chace  during 
the.  winter.  They  speakthe  French 
laogaage  with  considerable  facility, 
and  punctually  attend  upon  divine 
service,  which  is  performed  in  a 
siftall  but  neat  chapel. 

•In  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence 
JFrom  Quebec  to  Montreal^  the  coun- 
try becomes  less  diversified  in  ap- 
pearance, but  progressively  more 
ricii  ^8oil>  and  more  improved  in 
cultivation  :  the  banks  which  are 
abrupt  and  precipitous,  open  into 
several  little  bays  intermixed  with 
rocks,  woodS)  and  settlements  ;  po- 

Eulation  is  more  abundant,  and  vil- 
Lges  are  more  thickly  scattered. 
Montreal  stands  on  an  island  30 
Iniles  long,  and  seven  broad  ;  the 
city  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, its  streets  are  airy  and 
regular.  The  fortifications  which 
were  originally  constructed  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  incursions  of 
the  Iroquois^  by  an  act  of  the  co- 


Jonial  legislature  are  demolishQ^^ 
Montreal  has  several  advantages! 
over  Quebec  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, the  soil  is  richer,  and  the 
duration  of  winter  not  so  long  by 
six  weeks.  The  markets  are  more 
abundantly  and  of  course  more 
reasonably  supplied,  this  is  es- 
pecially the  case  during  winter, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  who  reside  on  the  boKJer*' 
of  Lower  Canada,  bring  for  sale  a 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  fnrms  ; 
quantities  of  cod  and  other  fish 
are  also  conveyed  thither  in  a  fro-  ' 
zen  state  from  Boston, 

The  chief  barriers  of  Montreal 
and  its  environs  for  many  yesirs 
after  its  establishment,  were  two 
villages  of  Iroquois  Christians,  and 
the  fort  of  Chambly.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  missionaries  in  the  vil- 
lage Sault  Saint  Louis  is  considered 
as  th6  most  extensive  of  any  of 
those  among  the  domiciliated  In- 
dians in  Canada.  This  village  con- 
tains about  150  houses,  built  of 
stone,  and  upwards  of  800  inha- 
bitants, who  are  alike  filthy  in 
their  persons  and  habitations.  Their 
principal  support  is  derived  from 
the  cultivation  of  their  grounds, 
and  from  the  breeding  of  hogs  and 
poultry  :  they  have  nevertheless  aa 
insuperable  aversion  to  a  life  of  re- 
gular labour  and  industry,  and  in 
winter  a  third  of  them  pursue  the 
chace  in  hunting-grounds  which 
lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
this  settlement,  around  Fort  George, 
Ticonderago,  and  Crown  Point,  in 
the  United  States,  extending  some- 
times along  the  coasts  of  St.  Law- 
x'ence  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Chaleurs. 

The  Outaouais  river  divides  Up- 
per from  Lower  Canada:  its  junc- 
tion with  the  St.  Lawrence  forms 
Lake  St.  Louis,  into  which  "Tho 
Cascades,"  two  miles  in  length, 
pour  their  impetuous  waters.  Ba- 
teaux for  the  transport  of  mer- 
chandize from  Montreal  to  Kings- 
ton^ are  conducted  to  the  we&iera  * 
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Aie^  ^nd.  ascend  the  first  locks, 
where  they  are  unloaded ;  the  ^oods 
are  then  carted  as  far  as  the  village 
of  ''  The  CedaiV'  distant  about 
fire  miles,  when  the  Rapids  form 
Boother  interruption.  The  ^empty 
bateaux  are  here  dragged  succes- 
sively with  ropes,  by  eight  or  ten 
meo  to  each,  who  walk  along  the 
shore.  The  current  from  the  Co- 
teau  du  Lac  is  so  powerful  that  the 
batt^auxmen  are  obliged  to  use 
their  setting  poles,  which  are  about 
seren  feet  long,  shod  with  iron  : 
as  the  curreni:  impels  the  vessel 
tonrards  the  shore^  the  men  place 
them  along  that  side  which  is  in- 
wards, and  together  push  it  for- 
wards  at  the  same  instant  by  the 
pressure  of  each  against  his  pole. 
The  bateau  by  these  united  ef- 
forts is  forced  up  the  stream,  and 
the  impulse  is  repeated  by  thus 
setting  the  poles  in  the  bed  of  the 
I  waters,  and  repeating  the  same  ex- 
ertions. I'hese  bateaux  are  flat- 
bottomed  boats^  constructed  of  fir 
£ks:  they  ai'e  about  forty  feet 
)  six  across  at  the  widest  part, 
aaiTnarrow  at  each  end.  They  are 
supplied  with  a  mast  and  sail,  a 
grappling  iron,  ropes,  setting  poles, 
and  uteasils  for  cooking ;  they  are 
capable  of  conveying  nine  thou- 
nod  pounds  weight  of  goods,  and 
aie  managed  by  four  men  and  a 
guide.  From  20  to  30  are  kept  in 
the  service  of  government  for  trans- 
porting necessaries  for  the  troops, 
and  articles  of  European  manufac- 
tures to  be  distributed  as  presents 
among  ihe  Indian  tribes.  Thus 
diere  are  engaged  about  3iO  men, 
whose  occupation  it  is  during  the 
Ruamer  months  to  struggle  against 
the  most  tremendous  rapids.  Be- 
sides these,  near  400  men  annually 
ascend  in  bark  <ranoes  by  the  grand 
ii?er  Outaouais  in  a  direct  course 
I  to  St  Joseph's  on  Lake  Huron,  and 
I  jbeoce  to  the  new  establishment  of 
I  Kamanastigua  on  Lake  Superior. 
'    The  first  tgwo  we  meet  with  in 


Upper  Canada  is  Kingstown,  which 
was  begun  in  176'!^,  and  has  since 
continued  in  a  state  of  progressive 
improvement;  the  soil  is  rich  in 
the  neighbourhood,  particularly- 
round  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  where 
it  is  worked  with  facility,  and  pro^ 
duces  many  crops. without  the  ap- 
plicatidti  of  manure. 

«*York,  or  Toronto,  the  seat  oT  go- 
vernment in  Upper  Canada,  is  placed  in 
forty-three  degrees  and  thirty-five  minutes 
of  north  latitude,  near  the  bottom  of  a 
harboor  of  the  same  name.  A  long  and 
narrow  pedinsulc,  distingttifhed  by  the 
appellation  of  Glbralur  Point,  forms,  and 
embriices  this  harbour,  securing  it  from 
the  storms  of  the  lake,  and.  rendering  it 
the  safest  of  any,  around  the  coasts  of 
that  sea  of  fresh  waters.  Stores  and 
block-houses  are  constructed  near  the 
extremity  of  this  point.  A  spot  called 
the  garrison,  stands  on  a  bank  of  the 
main  land,  opposite  to  the  point,  and 
consists  only  of  a  wooden  block-houset 
and  some  small  cottages  of  the  same  ma» 
teriais,  litde  superior  to  temporary  huts* 
The  house  in  which  the  Lteutenant-go« 
vernor  resides,  is  likewise  formed  of  woody 
in  the.  figure  of  a  half  square,  of  one  story 
in  height,  with  galleries  in  the  center. 
It  is  sufficiently  commodious  for  the  pre- 
'  sent  state  of  the  province,  and  is  erected 
upon  a  bank  of  the  lake,  near  the  mouth 
of  Toronto  bay.  The  town,  according 
to  the  plan,  is  projected  to  extend  to  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  harbour,  along  its  banks. 
Many  houses  are  already  completed,  some 
of  which  display  a  considerable  degieeof 
taste.  The  advancement  of  this  place 
to  its  present  condition,  has  been  effected 
within  the  lapse  of  six  or  seven  years,  and 
persons  who  have  formerly  travelled  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  are  impressed 
witR  sentiments  of  wonder,  on  beholding 
a  town  which  may  be  termed  handsome^ 
reared  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  the-midst 
of  a  wilderness.  Two  buildings  of  brick 
at  I  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town» 
which  were  designed  as  wings  to  a  centei^ 
are  occupied  as  chambers  for  the  upper 
and  lower  house  of  assembly.  The  scene 
^m  thh  part  of  the  basin,  is  agreeable 
and  diversified)  a  block-house*  situated 
upon  a  wooden  bankf  fonns  the  nearest 
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object ;  part  of  the  town,  points  of  land 
cloathed  with  spreading  oak-trees,  gra* 
dually  receding  from  the  eye,  one  be- 
hind another,  until  terminated  by  the 
buildings  of  the  garrison  and  the  spot  on 
which  the  gorernor's  residence  is  placed, 
compose  the  objects  on  the  right.  The 
left  side  of  the  view  comprehends  the 
loAg  peninsula  which  incloses  this  sheet 
of  water,  beautiful  on  account  of  its  pla- 
cidity, and  rotundity  of  form ;  ^the  dis- 
tant lake,  which  appears  bounded  only 
by  the  sky,  terminates  the  whole." 

York  is  on  the  banks  of  Ontario, 
alake,  whose  length  is  160  miles, 
and  circumference  450:  its  depth, 
in  many  places  yet  remains  unas- 
certained. At  the  so  ither[i  ex- 
treme of  the  lake,  are  the  magni- 
ficent falls  of  Niagara,  in  describ- 
inrr  which  M»\  Heriot  has  put  forth 
all  his  strength.  To  use  an  ex- 
pression of  his  own,  there  is  a  roar 
and  *•  intumescence,'*  in  this  de- 
scription, which  perhaps  was  in- 
tended  to  emulate  the  thunder  of 
thC'  cataract  itself.  Sometimes, 
however,,  we  have  a  distinct  pic- 
ture:— 

**  The  effect  produced  by  the  cold  of 
winter  on  these  sheets  of  water  thus  ra- 
pidly agitated,  is  at  once  singular  and 
splendid.  Icicles  of  great  thickness  and 
length  are  formed  along  the  banks,  from 
the  springs  which  £ow  over  them.  The 
sources,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which 
drain  from  the  hollow  of  the  rocks,  are 
congealed  into  transparent  blue  columns. 
Cones  are  formed  by  the  spray,  paiticu- 
larly  on  the  American  side,  which  have 
in  several  places  large  fissures  disclosing 
the  interior,  conlposed  of  clusters  of 
icicles,  similar  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 
Some  parts  of  the  faUs  are  consolidated 
into  fluted  columns,  and  the  river  above 
is  seen  partially  frozen.  The  boughs  of 
the  trees  in  the  surrounding  woods  are 
hung  with  purest  icicles  formed  from  the 
•pray,  and  reflecting  in  every  direction 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  produce  a  variety  of 
prismatic  hues,  and  a  lustre  almost  too 
refulgent  to  be  long  sustained  by  the 
powers  of  vision." 

.Lake  Erie  is   mijch  larger   than 
Ontario,  its  length  being  near  300 


miles,  and  its  circnmference  710. 
On  the  banks  of  the  stream  which 
connects  it  with  Lake  Huron,  the 
settlements  are  frequent)  peaches, 
grapes,  apples,  and  many  other 
species  of  fruit  are  here  preduced 
in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abun- 
dance. The  lands  on  either  side 
yield  in  fertility  to  none  on  the 
continent  of  America,  and  thistei- 
ritory,  says  Mr.  Heriot,  may  not 
improperly  be  styled  the  garden  of 
the  north. 

Lake  Huron  is  still  larger  than 
Erie,  its  length  is  250  miles,  and 
its  circumference,  including  the 
coasts  of  the  bays,   1 1 00  miles. 

Lake  Michigan  is  260  miles  in 
length,  and  945  in  circumference; 
it  is  separated  by  a  barren  tongue 
of  land,  ninety  miles  in  length, 
aud  twenty- four  in  breadth,  from 
Lake  Superior,  which  is  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world; 
its  length  is  400  miles,  and  its  cir- 
cumference 1520.  The  navigation 
here  is  dangerous :  this  lake  is  sub- 
ject to  frequent  storms,  and  a  swell 
like  the  tide  of  the  ocean  rolls  in 
upon  its  coasts.  The  soil  on  'the 
eastern  shore  is.  rocky,  shallow,  and 
sterile,  yielding  only  stunted  trees, 
brambles,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
and  other  fruits  of  humble  growth. 
Bears  are  attracted  hither  by  their 
fondness  for  them,  and  the  moose 
and  fallow-deor  range  along  the 
coasts. 

After  carryinsr  us  up  to  Lake 
Superior,  Mr.  Heriot  closes  the 
first  part  of  his  volume,  byasum- 
mary  history  of  Canada  while  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
its  commerce,  constitution,  climate, 
&c.  The  commerce  of  Canada  was 
lopg  confined  to  the  fur-trade,  and 
the  fisheries  carried  on  at  the  Great 
Bank  and  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland: by  the  maUadniinistra* 
tion  of  the  finances,  although  it 
yielded  occasionally  large  fortunes 
to  individuals/ it  did  not  enrich  the 
parent   state.     Since  its  conquest 
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bj  the  English  y  we  have  explored 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  means  of 
an  extended  chain  of  settlements, 
have  peopled  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  territory.  British 
farmers  have  introduced  the  sci- 
ence of  agriculture ;  until  their 
arrival  in  the  coJony.  no  sooner 
were  the  fields  ex  h«austed,  tlian  the 
inhabitants  betook  themselves  to 
clear  and  cultivate  new  lands,  be- 
ing ignorant  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  manures.  The  im- 
ports of  Canada  during  seven  years 
of  its  most  flourishing  trade,  ante- 
cedent to  the  conquest,  amounted 
annually  to  160,0001.  sterling ;  its 
exports  did  not  average  80,0001. 
Not  more  than  twelve  vessels  were 
engaged  in  the  fishery  for  some 
years  after  this  period,  and  about 
six  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies. 
Id  tlie  year  1795,  no  fewer  than 
12^  vessels,  amounting  to  20,000 
tons,  and  navigated  by  above  1000 
seamen,  arrived  in  tite  St.  Law- 
rence, and  395,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
18,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  20,000 
cwts.  of  biscuit  were  that  year  px- 
ported  from  Canada.  A  large  ex- 
portation of  grain  took  place  in 
1799  and  the  three  following  years ; 
the  quantity  in  1802  was  1,010,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  38,000  barrels  of 
flour,  and  32,000  cwts  of  biscuit. 
Two  hundred  and  eleven  vessels 
were  engaged  in  the  export  of  those 
and  other  articled,  and  the  tonnage 
was  near  thirty-six  thousand  :  the 
value  exceeded  half  a  million  ster- 
ling. 

A  company  trading  to  the  north < 
west  for  furs,  sends  annually  to 
the  pons  on  Lake  Superior  about 
50  canoes,  laden  with  merchandize. 
These  canoes'  are  formed  of  the 
bark  of  the  birch  tree,  and  closely 
lined  with  thin  ribs  made  of  a  tough 
wood;  the  seams  are  sewed  with 
radical  fibres,  called  watape^  and 
are  afterwards  covered  with  gum  to 
exclude  the  water.  The  bottom  of 
die  ressel  i«  nearly  flat,  the  sides 


are  rounded,  and  either  end  tier- 
minates  in  a  sharp  edge ;  these 
canoes  are  loaded  within  six  inches 
of  the  gunwale,  they  are  navigated 
by  eight  men,  each  provided  with 
a  large  paddle,  and  are  estimated 
to  carry  81^00  lbs.  weight.  The 
men  are  engaged  at  Montreal,  and 
proceed  with  tlieir  little  fleet  of 
canoes  up  the  Ouatouais,  till  they 
come  to  a  branch  of  that  river  which' 
conducts  them  towards  the  Lake 
Nipissing.  The  length  of  this  Lake 
is  50  miles,  and  it  discharges  it* 
self  in  a  stream  of  108  miles,  called 
French  river,  into  Lake  Huron; 
the  voyagers  navigate  their  canot^s 
along  the  northern  coast  of  this 
lake,  and  pursue  ^^\x  route  to  ther 
cascades  of  &t.  Mary.  These  peo- 
ple are  early  initiated  to  encounter 
hardships;  their  coarse  fare  con* 
sists  chiefly  of  the  grease  of  the 
bear,  and  an  ordinary  flour  made 
from  Indian  corn.  Regardless  of 
the  perils  they  are  about  to  en- 
counte^,  they  commence  their  toils 
with  confidence  and  hope.  "  Whilst 
moving  along  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  says  Mr.  Heriot,  they  sing 
in  alternate  strains  the  songs  and 
music  of  their  country,  and  cause 
the  desolate  wilds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ouatouais  to  resound  with  the 
voice  of  cheerfulness.  They  adapt 
in  rowing,  their  strokes  to  the  ca- 
dence of  their  strains,  and  redouble 
their  efibrts  by  making  them  it) 
time."  When  the  voyagers  ap* 
proach  the  rapids,  they  draw  all 
the  canoes  to  the  shore  except  one, 
which  they  join  in  dragging  up, 
and  lodge  in  a  place  of  secu«  . 
rity ;  another  is  in  like  manner 
conducted  to  the  head  of  the  tor* 
rent,  and  then  they  continue  to 
drag  until  tlie  whole  are  assembled. 
At  the  cataracts  they  are  obliged 
to  unload,  and  the  men  assist  each 
other  in  conveying  the  canoes  and 
goods  across  the  land,  by  carrying 
the  former  upon  the  shoulders  of 
six  or  eight   men,   and  the  latter 
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upon  the  back.  These  carrying 
places  are  called  portages  of  vvhicn 
there  are  thirty.six  in  the  whole 
course.  At  night  the  men  form 
encampments  upon  islands ,  or  upon 
the  borders  of  the  river,  and  re- 
pose after  the  perilous  labours  of 
the  day.  In  travelling  to  the  north- 
west by  the  Outaouais  river,  the 
distance  from  Montreal  to  the  up- 

Jer  end  of  Lake  Huron,  is  nine 
undred  miles :  this  journey,  not- 
withstandi  n<^  the  n  u  m  ber  of  portages 
and  powerful  currents  to  be  passed, 
is  performed  in  a  light  canoe  in 
about  twelve  days,  and  in  heavy 
onc$  within  three  weeks!  The 
beaver-skin,  among  the  savages,  is 
the  medium  of  barter :  ten  skins 
•re  given  for  a  gun,  one  for  a 
pouml  of  powder,  and  one  for  two 
pounds  ot  glass  heads. 

There  can  scarcely  be  found  per- 
haps,   two  books  better  calculated 
to  divert   the    tide  of    emigration 
from  the  United  States  to  our  own 
settlenTents    in    Canada,  than    Mr. 
Janson's  and    Mr.  Herioi's.      The 
former  endeavours  to  excite  disgust 
against  the   republicans    in    every 
possible  manner ;  the  latter,  with- 
out any  apparent  design  to   allure 
settlers  to  the  British  colonies,  cer- 
tainly  draws  such  a  portrait  as  is 
very  likely  to  have    that  effect  on 
persons  who,  resolved  to  emigrate, 
have  yet  to  make  their  election  as 
to  the  country.     Tl^at  the  advan- 
tages of  the  British  constitution  are 
enjoyed  in  this  remote  part  of  the 
empire,   is  no  mean  consideration : 
in  Canada  every  person  has  within 
bis  power,  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  suDsistence.    The  necessaries   of 
Kfe  are  there  to  be  procured  at  a 
cheaper   rate  than  in  most  of  the 
other  parts  of  North  America  ;  the 
average    produce  of  the    soils    in 
Lower  Canada,  may  be  estimated, 
Mr.  H.  says,    at  fifteen  to  one  for 
oats,  twelve  for  barley,  six  for  pease, 
and  eleven  for,sunimer  wheat.    The 
right  pf  cbuce  aud  of  6;>bin^  u  ex- 


tended  to  every  individual:  taxesi 
chiefly  derived  from  wine  and  spi* 
rituousliquois,  are  not  burdensome. 
The  climate,  although  frequently 
inclining  to  extrenus  brth  in  heat 
and  cold,  is  neveriheless  favour- 
able to  human  health,  and  to  the 
increase  of  populatioji.  In  the 
year  nSS,  Canada  contained  about 
123,000  persons:  the  population  of 
Lower  Canada  nt  present  is  not  less 
than  150,000,  and  that  of  the  up- 
per province  80,000,  making  a 
total  of  238,000  souls. 

The  native  Canadians  are  inoffen- 
sive, honest,  hospitable  :  content* 
ment  of  mind,  and  mildness  of  dis- 
position seem  to  be  the  leading 
features  of  their  character.  They, 
are  polite  and  unembarrassed  to 
strangers,  simple  in  their  manners 
and  modest  in  their  demeanor.  They 
are  indolent,  uninformed,  and  of 
course  attached  to  ancient  preju-r 
dices ;  their  constitution  is  robust, 
and  when  necessity  demands  exer-r 
tion,  they  patiently  undergo  great 
fatigues. 

^  They  are,  with  some  degree  of  no- 
tice, uxed  with  ingratitude  ;  this  may 
perhaps  proceed  from  their  natural  levity, 
which  incapacitates  the  mind  from  re- 
ceiving  a  sufficient  impression  of  obliga- 
tions bestowed.  ITiey  are  bad  servaots» 
because  indolence  and  a  spirit  of  inde* 
pendance  make  the  yoke  of  subjection^ 
however  light,  to  appear  to  them  burden^ 
some  and  unpleasant,^  They  who  are  ma*» 
ters  are,  on  the  contrary,  kmd  and  induU 
gent  to  their  domestics.  Accustomed  to 
concern  themselves  only  in  their  own  af- 
fairs, they  are  not  remarkable  for  cqn,. 
ttancy  in  friendship.'*  * 

The  Canadians  are  ynlyersally 
fond  of  dancing. 

The  climates  of  the  two  Canada^ 
are  materially  different:  from  the. 
position  of  the  settled  part  of  the 
upper  province  it  is  comparativ-ely 
mild.  The  winters  aie  of  short 
duration,  and  without  much  frost  : 
it  sometimes  happens  that  in  th^ 
course  of  that  scasgn  there  is  hard* 
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Ij  aoy  snow.     The  Lakes  are  rarely 
^ozeti  at  any  great  distance  from 
their  coasts,  except  Lak#  Superior, 
which  from  its  northerly  situation 
as  usually  covered  with  a  solid  body 
of  ice,   for  aa  extent   of  seventy 
jniles  from  land.     Frost  and  snows 
remain  in  Lower  Canada  five  or  six 
months  in  the  year;  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  north-west  and 
the  north-east    When  blowing  from 
the  former  Quarter,  they  pass  over 
a  vast  and  dreary  tract  of  territory, 
and  a  prodigious  chain  of  mountains 
covered  with  snow.    The  mercury 
in  Fahrenlieit's  thermometer  some- 
times sinks  to  36^  below  Zero :  but 
it  seldom   long    continues  so  low. 
The  clearing  and  cultivation  of  lands 
however,  are  perceptibly  softening 
the  climate :  winters  in  the  vicinity 
of  Quebec    have  remitted  several 
degrees  of   their   former    severity, 
Mr.  Heriot  sa3's,  that  an  intelliti;ent 
priest  in  the  island  of  Orleans,  Kept 
a  correct  meteorplogical   table  for 
half  a  century,    and  his   successor 
continued  it   for  eight  years  longer. 
from  their  observations  it  appears 
that  the  medium  of  cold  had  dimi- 
nished eight    degrees    within    that 
period.     The  St.  Lawrence   is  sel- 
dom frozen  so  far  down  its  course 
asQjLiebec,  although   immense  bo- 
dies of  ice,    crowding  upon   each 
other,    continue   to  float    up    and 
down  with  the  tides.     The  ice  on 
the  rivers  in  Canada  acquires^  thick* 
ness  of  two  feet  and  upwards ;  that 
on  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
caUed  the  bordage,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeds six  feet  in  thickness. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Heriot*s 
work  will  detain  us  but  a  very 
fhort  time,  not  that  it  is  in  any 
degree  deficient  in  interest  or 
amusement ;  on  the  contrary,  by 
many  readers  it  will  be  considered 
as  containing  a  larger  share  of  both 
than  the  former  part;  but  that  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  compiled  from 
the  works  of  other  writers.  It 
treats  of  the  manners  and  customs 


of  the  American  Indians,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
gives  a  more  comprehensive  ac« 
count  of  these  wide  spread  savages^ 
and  a  more  interesting  comparison 
of  their  habits,  ceremonies,  and 
pursuits,  than  we  recollect  to  have 
seen  in  any  other  author.  In  draw^* 
ing  up  the  account,  Mr.  H.  haa 
availea  himself  of  the  documents 
found  m  the  library  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Quebec,  and  of  the  narratives 
furnished  by  various  modern  tra* 
vellers.  "  A  portion  of  the  infor- 
mation has  also  been  derived  from 
living  observation,  communicated 
by  men  on  whose  veracity  reliance 
could  be  placed.  A  residence  in 
Canada  for  a  series  of  years,  has 
afforded  to  the  author  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  modes  of  life 
pursued  by  several  of  the  Indian  ' 
nations,  and  has  enabled  him  to 
adduce  what  he  has  himself  ob-< 
served  as  well  as  to  reject  what 
he  deemed  improbable  in  the  wri« 
tings  he  consulted."  Pref. 

We  cannot  conclude  th's  article 
without  tiiking  notice  of  an  obser* 
vation  which  Mr.  Heriot  has  made 
as  to  the  uniformity  of  the  Ame-» 
rican  complexion :         ' 

"  Although  many  of  the  Amencant 
differ  from  each  other  in  stature  and  fea- 
tures, yet  in  complexion  there  is  very 
little  variation.  The  tawny  colour  verg- 
ing  towards  that  of  cspper,  is  peculiar 
to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of 
this  continent.  This  effect  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  degrees  of  temperature 
in  the  climate,  to  the  air  which  they  re- 
spire, or  to  the  nature  of  their  aliment  | 
for  in  no  part  of  this  extensive  regioa 
has  the  European  complexion,  through- 
out a  descent  of  many  generations,  un- 
dergone any  change  from  its  original 
colour." 

It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Stanhope 
Smith  adduces  the  variation  which 
has  taken  place  in  America,  of  the 
European  complexion,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  influence  which  cli* 
mate  has  upon  it,     "  Another  ex- 
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ample  of  the  power  of  climate, 
says  he,  more  immediately  subject 
to  our  own  view,  may  be  shewn  in 
,  tlie  inhabitants  of  these  United 
States,  Sprung  within  a  few  years 
from  the  British,  the  Irish,  and  the 
German  nations,  who  are  the  fair- 
est people  in  Europe,  they  are 
now  spread  over  this  continent, 
from  the  thirty-first  to  the  forty-^ 
fifth  degree  of  northern  latitucfe. 
And  notwithstanding  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  shortness  of  the  period  since 
their  first  establishment  in  America, 
notwithstanding  the  continual  mix- 
ture of  Europeans  with  those  born 
in  the  country,  notwithstanding  pre- 
vious ideas  of  beauty  that  prompted 
them  to  guard  against  the  influence 
of  the  climate,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  state  of  high  civilization  in 
which  they  took  pussession  of  their 
new  habitations,  tliey  have  already 
suffered  a  visible  cKange.  A  cer- 
tain countenance  of  paleness  and  of 
softness  strikes  a  traveller  from 
Britain,  the  moment  he  arrives 
upon  our  shore.  A  degree  of  sal- 
lowness  is  visible  to  him,  which, 
through  familiarity,  or  the  want  of 
a  general  standard  of  comparison, 
hardly  attracts  our  observation 
This  eflect  is  more  obvious  in  the 
middle,  and  still  more  in  the  south- 
ern, than  in  the  northern  states. 
It  is  more  observable  in  the  low 
lands  near  the  ocean,  than  as  you 
approach  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains ;  and  more  in  the  lower  and 
labouring  classes  of  people,  than 
in  families  of  easy  fortune,  who 
possess  the  means  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  protect  their  complexion^ 
The  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  be* 
low  the  falls  of  the  river,  are  some* 
what  darker  in  their  colour  than 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania;  both 
because  the  land  is  low^r  in  it3  si- 


tuation,  and  because  it  is  covered 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  stagnant 
water.  A  more  southern  latitude 
augments  the  colour  along  the  sUore« 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  At 
length  the  low  lands  of  the  Ca- 
rolinas  and  of  Georgia  degenerate 
to  a  complexion  that  is  but  a  few 
shades  lighter  than  that  of  the  Iro- 
quois." With  respect  to  the  na^ 
tive  Indians,  Dr.  Smith  acknow- 
ledges that  there  is  a  greater  uni-« 
foruiity  in  their  countenance,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  region 
of  the  globe  of  equal  extent;  yet, 
says  he,  there  is  a  sensible  grada- 
tion of  colour  till  you  arrive  at 
the  darkest  hue  of  tliis  continent  in 
the  nations  on  the  west  of  Brasil. 
Here  the  continent  being  wider  and 
consequently  hotter  than  in  any- 
other  part  between  the  tropics,  it 
is  more  deeply  (ioloVired  :  and  the 
Toupinaniboes  and  Tonpayas  and 
other  tribes  of  that  region  bear  a 
near  resemblance  in*  their  com-p 
plexion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Oriental  zone'.  No  people  in  Ame^f 
rica  indeed  are  to  be  found  so  black 
as  the  Africans,  but  in  travelling 
from  the  great  lakes  to  Florida  or 
Lousiana,  through  the  Indian  vwsl,^ 
tions,  there  is  a  visible  progression 
in  the  darkness  of  their  complexion, 
and  at  the  councils  of  confederate 
nations,  or  at  treaties  for  termina- 
ting an  extensive  war,  you  often 
see  Sachems  and  warriors  of  veiy 
different  hues. 

On  the  whole,  we  certainly  thinly 
respectably  of  Mr.  Heriot's  work: 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  mat-* 
ter  it  contains  is  collected  from 
extraneous  sources,  some  of  then^ 
very  accessible  and  well  known ; 
still  however  a  mass  of  informa-r 
tion  is  presented  to  the  reader, 
which  will  hardly  fail  to  interest 
and  aamse  him. 
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Alt.  IV.  The  Siranger  In  ,Amirua  $  eontrntung  OBservations  made  dunng  a  long  He 
ttdeiue  in  that  Country,  on  the  Genius  f  Mannen,  and  Customs  of  the  People  of 
the  Vmted  States ;  with  hiogfafihical  Particulars  of  fiuhTtc  Charactersy  Hints  and 
facts  relative  to  the  Arts,  Sciences^  Commerce^  AgricuIturCf  Manufaciuruy  Emi^ 
gratiwy  and  the  Slave  Trade,  Bu  Charles  William  Janson,  Esq,  late  of 
the  ^ate  of  Rhode  Island^  Counsellor  at  Law,  4fto.  pp.  500.  with  Plates. 


THE  necessity  of  foresight   in 
the  conduct  of  human  life    is   so 
universally    acknowledged    as    to 
have  ^ven    birth  to  the    maxim, 
'^  look  before  you  leap."     He  who 
takes  the  leap  without  calculating 
iis  ofni  strength  to  cover  it,  and 
regardless  ot  the  danger,   has  no 
li^t  to    grumble  at  any  disaster 
which  may   result   from  his  rash« 
nett.    In  early   life  a    desire   of 
Tisiting  foreign  countries  inflamed 
the  bosom  of  Mr.  Jansou ;   he  pro- 
ceeded to  France,   when  the  de- 
icripttoD  given  of  America  by  some 
frencb  officers   who    had    served 
in  the  revolutionary   war,  induced 
bim  to  cross   the  Atlantic,     leno- 
laat,   as    it    should    seem   of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  people 
'  with  whom    he  intended  to  pass 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  life, 
the  flattering  and  delusive  picture 
which  his  imagination  had  formed 
of  Arcadian .  simplicity,    unsullied 
honesty,   unviolated    truth,     soon 
£ided  away  and  gave  place  to  the 
fraTe  realities  of  life:    hope  was 
•Qcceeded  by   disappointment,  and 
the  gaudy  colours  of  the  one  gave 
-bj  contrast   a   darker    hue  to  the 
©tber.    Erery  page  of  this  volume 
Ireathes    dissatis^ction,     even  to 
i^Bgost;  the  Americans  are  every 
idaog  that  is  unamiable,  evei^  thing 
Ibat  is  uncivil^   every  thing  that  is 
Vttiocere.     Mr.  Janson  was  thirteen 
in  America;  his  speculations 
iaod  and  com merce foiled,  Biid  he 
detained  in  the   hated  conn  try 
Ions  by  the  miserable  expec** 
of  recovering  in  some  future 
ilatioDs     the    losses    he    had 
ined  in  his  past. 
The  writing  of  such  splenetic 
^treUers  as  &is,  however  gloomy, 
"^  Any.  lUv.  Vol.  VL 


are  not  entirely  without  their  ad* 
vantage^.  Although  so  far  from 
agreeing*  with  those  political  phi- 
losopherswho  consider  emigration 
as  in  itself  an  evil,  that  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  encourage  and 
regulate,  than  to  check  thp  flow ; 
still  we  hold  it  in  the  last  degree 
unjustifiable  to  encourage  it  by 
any  false  or  delusive  description  of 
th.e  country  towards  which  it  tends. 
With  this  feeling,  and  on  this 
principle,  we  should  certainly  re-^ 
commend  to  the  perusal  of  these 
repelling  pages  all  those  who, 
from  whatever  cause,  are  project- 
ing an  emigration  to  America* 
Here  is  no  flattery  ;  this  is  a  coun- 
sellor who  feelingly  informs  his 
countrymen  what  they  are  to  ex- 
pect on  the  shores  of  the  new 
world.  It  may  be  suspected,  how- 
ever, in  mitigation  of  his  censures, 
that  Mr.  Janson  was  not  the  most 
conciliating  in  his  own  conduct  t 
on  board  the  ship  which  took 
him  out  he  was  nick-named  t/i0 
grumbler ;  and  by  his  own  ac- 
count he  was  regarded  as  •*  proud 
aud  haughty  by  the  Americans, 
in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  adapt 
his  behaviour  to  their  satisfaction  ;'* 
nor  could  he  during  the  long  time 
that  he  resided  among  them,  form 
a  true  friendship  with  any  indivi- 
dual among  tliem.  Depend  upon 
it  the  whole  fault  did  not  rest 
with  the  Americans.  **  Their 
rooted  aversion  against  the  inha- 
bitants of  Britain"  was  to  Mr.  Jan- 
son, as  it  would  be  to  any  patriot 
Englishman,  a  source  of  perpetual 
uneasiness,   and    doubtless  is  one 

Erincipal    reason  why,    in  return, 
is  tender  charities  are  so  sparingly 
bestowed  upon  them.    Itoappt^n- 
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cd  that  the  day  after  Mr.  J.'s  arri-  he  imagines  that  tlic  remembrance 
val  at' Boston  from  Eiirope,  was  of  inch  fbul  and  barbarous  deeds 
the  anniversary  of  the  declaration    will  die  away  in  the  short  period  of 


of  American  independence  :  it 
-customary  on  that  day  for  orations 
to  be  delivered  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  republic,  in 
commemoration  of  an  event  so 
glorious  to  their  arms.  Mr.  Janson 
followed   the  throng  which  eager 


IS  a  single  generation.  But  it  is 
time  to  recur  to  the  work  it- 
self. 

The  usefulness  of  a  book  of  this 
sort,  and  indeed  of  almost  any 
other  sort,  drpends  in  no  shght 
degree  upon  a  judicious  arrange- 


iy  surrodhded  the  pulpit,  but  on  mcnt  of  the  materials ;  the  memo- 
bearing  the  orator  animadvert  with  ry  requires  every  assistance,  which 
•everity  on  the  conduct  of  the  a  natural  association  of  subjects  cm 
English  during  the  war,  his  bile  was  give  it  for  the  recollection  of  facts; 
excited".     "  I    could    not  see   the  and  it  will  moreover  be  conceded 


policy  of  this  proceeding ;  the 
-very  Indian  on  making  pe«ce 
with  his  enemy  buries  the  hatchet^ 
which  denotes  an  oblivion  of  all 
animosities ;  yet  the  descimdants 
of  Britain  to  this  day  continue  to 


that  the  mind  receives  a  deeper 
impression,  when  the  relation  of 
those  facts  is  accompanied  with 
such  valuable  inferences  and  ob- 
servations as  they  are  calculated  to 
suggest.     What  merit  is  due  to  the 


impress  on  the  mine!  of  the  rising    work  before  us  on  either  of  these 

grounds  will  presently  be  seen. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Janson  wastes 
an  unnecessary  sentence  to  assure 
us  that  in  collecting  the  note* 
which  form  the  substance  of  this 
volume,  he  had  originally  no  in- 
tention of  committing  them  to  tho 
press.  "  He  disclaims  the  vanity 
of  aspiring  to  a^' place  in  the  class 
of  authors  ;  had  this  been  his  am- 
bition, he  might  have  gratified  it 
several  years  ago  with  equal  faci^ 
lity."  No  such  suspicion  we  ven 
ture  to  pronounce  will  even  conrt 
across  the  reader's  mind.  Of  all 
the  works  which  have  passed  undei 
our  notice  in  the  course  of  th 
yrar,  this  is  one  of  the  most  r^ndon 
and    irregular;    the  materiais   afl 


generation  the  most  rancorous 
hatred  against  the  .country  from 
which  they  sprung."  What  poli- 
cy there  might  or  might  not  have 
been  in  such  an  oration  it  is  not 
fi>r  us  to  determine  ;  but  Mr.  Jan- 
sou  does  not  seem  sufhcicntl}'  to 
have  reflected  that  the  ileclaration 
of  American  independence  is  a 
proud  and  momentous  a;ra  in  Ame- 
rican history,  and  that  the  object 
of  this  commemoration  is  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  which  led  to  it, 
And  to  record  the  struggle  which 
it  cost.  The  prominent  events  of 
the  war  are  too  recent  and  are  too 
closely  associated  with  the  subject, 
to  be  overlook^nl  in  au  oration 
which    professedly     Ircnts    of    it; 


and  little  does  Air.  Janson    know    jumbled  together  in  the  strangea 


of  human  nature  if  he  supposes 
that  the  letting  loose  of  tliose 
"  horrible  hell'-ho0nds  of  savage 
war,*'  as  Lord  Chatham  called  the 
caiMiibal  Indians  whom  we  employ- 
ed with,  their  murderous  toma- 
hawks and  scalping  knives  against 
OuV  broihrcn  and  countrymen  of 
the  same  languaM,  lawe,  liberties, 
Hud  relijjion  wiui  ourselves— little 
4i>e^  ha  know  of  human  nati2i;ei  if 


imaginable  manner.  No  glimps 
is  to  be  caught  of  a  plan,  no  at 
tempt  is  matie  at  any  thing  Hk 
arrangement.  All  is  confusion 
one  chapter  gives  a  statistic! 
fiUiTey  of  the  United  States,  aii 
the  next  goes  back  to  the  bistd 
of  America  and  the  search  fi 
gold  in  t!ie  province  of  Maine  h 
some  English  adventurers ;  ti 
following  takes  u«  to  Counecticii) 
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k  thfee  short  pages  that  State 
u  dismissed  f^ro  tempore ,  and  in  the* 
/fuccef ding  chapter  we  are  amus- 
ed— really  muchsimused  with  the 
interesting  adventures  of  Generals 
Whalley  and  Goffe,  two  of  the 
judges  who  condemned  Charles  I. 
and" who  fled  for  refuge  to  Ame- 
rica. The  next  chapter  is  meteo- 
rologicaly  and  that  which  succeeds 
it  (extracted  from  a  work  pf  Mr. 
Hazen»  who  was  a  Utid  surveyor 
seventy  years  ago),  describes  the 
fecundity  of  fish  in  New  England, 
and  the  multiplication  of  wild 
pigeons  in  North  Carolina! 

The  first  circumstance  which 
excited  the  attention  of  our  tra- 
veller when  be  landed  at  Boston, 
*  was  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  peof 
pie,  and  hie  says  that  if  the  Ame- 
ricans have  any  national  trait  of 
character,  it  is  this,  '^  intrusive 
curiosity.'*  W^s  it  very  surprising 
that  on  the  an*ival  of  a  ship  at 
Boston  half  a  scor^  voices  should 
enquire  what  news  it  brought  from 
£u«)pe?  Mr,  Janson,  however, 
asserts  that  it  is  not  to  acquire 
useful  infoFmatioo  that  these  people 
*'  pester  strangers,"  and  his  reason 
for  thinking  sp,  is  that  they  act 
in  the  sanie  manner  towards  each 
other.  So  because  they  are  inqui- 
sitive to>vurds  each  other,  it  is 
inferred  that  their  enquiries  from 
straogers  result  from  sheer  imper-r 
tinence,  and  have  not  for  their 
object,  the  obtaining  of  any  useful 
information.  We  must  leave  our 
readers  to  trace  the  logic  of 
this  inferenoe;  we  oannot  assist 
them. 

Large  Quantities  of  a  coarse 
ram  are  distilled  at  Boston  from) 
damaged  molasses ;  in  this  employ- 
ment tliere  are  nearly  forty  large 
ilistijleries  engaged,  whilst  tbrongn- 
put  the  whole  extent  of  New  Eng- 
I  land,  comprehending  the  four 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas*- 
su:husetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
B^ticuty     together   with  the  Pro- 


vince of  Maine,  there  are  not  niore 
than  two  or  three  ill -supported 
breweries  Of  malt  liquor.  The 
baleful  effects  of  this  preference 
to  ardent  spirits  are  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  Union  ;  for  drinking, 
Mr.  Janson  very  gravely  assures  us  j 
is  apt  to  produce  quarrels,  and 
quarrels,  he  oontinues  with  equal 
gravity,  are  very  apt  to  produce 
fighting,  and  in  fighting  we  all 
know  that  many  a  hard  blow  is 
given  and  taketi  on  both  sides. 

Poinding  the  heat  at  Boston  very 
oppressive,  in  about  a' week  zftet 
his  arrival  Mr.  J.  left  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  New  London  in  Connec<i» 
ticut.  Volney  in  his  very  amusing 
and  valuable  work  on  the  climate 
and  soil  of  the  United  Statesf 
speaking  of  the  temperature,  says, 
that  ill  the  same  day  you  have 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  "^and  win-^ 
ter,  the  frosts  of  Norway  and  the 
suns  of  Africa.  These  African 
suns  and  the  innumerable  insects^ 
animated  by  their  rays  seem  td 
have  annoyed  our  *^  Stranger  lit 
America"  as  much  as  any  thin^. 
In  the  sumpier  of  1795,  the 
newspapers  were  filled  with  afc- 
counts  of  people  being  killed  with 
a  coup  dc  suleii.  Volney  stated 
the  evil,  but  to  Mr,  Janson,  algncj^ 
is  due  the  merit  of  suggesting 
the  remedy-^he  recommends  every 
♦*  stranger"  to  wear  a  white 
hat!! 

Our  author  is  singularly  happy 
now  and  then  in  his  descriptions : 
speaking  of  the  Nipegon  and 
Michipicooton,  two  large  tiver* 
which  empty  themselves  into  Lake 
Superior,  he  says  that  nqt  far  from 
the  fornjer  is  a  small  river  re- 
markable for  a  perpendicular  fait 
of  upwards  of  six  hundred  feet 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
Gentle  reader  what  thinkest  thou 
this  magnificent  object  is  com- 
pared to  ?  **  Surveyed^,  at  a  dis- 
tiince,"  says  Mr.  Janson,  ^*  it  Rp« 
pears  like  a  white  ribband  susp^ndt 
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cd  in  the  air."  A  comical  fellow 
once  compared  a  flock  of  distant 
sheep  grazing  on  a  verdant  pasture 
to  white  maggots  crawlinj^  on  a 
green  cloth.  This  is  no  bad  simile, 
but  must  yield  to  the  other.  A 
whole  river  falling  six  hundred 
perpendicular  feet,  compared  to  a 
itrip  of  white  four-penny  ribband 
dangling  in  the  air.  Oh  admirable ! 
Footc  himself,  in  his  merriest 
snood  would  not  have  hit  upon  any 
thing  half  so  ludicrdus.  After  hav- 
ing,  as  our  duty  enjoined  us, 
exposed  some  of  the  prominent 
defects  of  Mr.  Janson's  work,  tlie 
more  agreeable  office  remains  to 
be  performed  of  evincing  to  onr 
readers  that  it  is  not  destitute  of 
useful  information  and  anecdote. 

•*  The  United  States,  according  to  an 
American  geography,  are  estimated  tq 
comprise  upwards  of  a  million  square  miles, 
or  six  hundred  and  forty  million  acres  of 
land,  exclusive  of  the  la^es*  and  other  large 
waters  of  that  country.  This  estimate-  was 
9iade  previous  to  the  purchase  of  Louisia- 
na** the  extent  of  .which  has  never  been 
accurately  defined.  Already  a  region  too 
extensive  to  be  subject  to  one  general  go- 
vernment, the  people  of  the  northern  and 
southern  states  dincring  as  much  in  man- 
ners as  in  climate,  they  have,  by  this  acqui- 
sition, added  an  extent  of  territoiy  nearly 
e^ual  in  magnitude  to  the  federal  states. 
Since  the  peace  of  1782,  this  country  has 
been  extending  its  limits  on  the  frontiers 
by  piurcbase,  aod  treaties  with  the  different 


tribes  of  Indians.  The  thirteen  sbitea  aw 
already  swelled  into  sixteen,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Mississippi  and  Indiana,  each 
sending  a  delegate  to  congress,  will,  doubt- 
less, Tery  soon  be  added  to  the  number* 
The  province  of  Maine,  in  the  north,  has 
also  long  looked  forward  to  become  an  in* 
dependent  state ;  and  when  Louisiana  it 
incorporated  widi  the  union,  it  is  not  iiti- 
probable  that  we  may  find  twenty-siJC 
united  states  of  America  for  some  short 
time  recorded  in  history. 

The  present  population  of  this  extensive 
country,  justifies  the  assertion,  that  manjr 
eenturics  must  elapse  before  the  whole  is  un« 
der  cultivation.  In  the  year  1 7  9 1 ,  a  censua 
was  taken  by  order  of  government ;  when 
the  inhabitants  were  found  to  be  in  num« 
ber  3,929,32G 

In  I80ly  by  another  census 
then  taken,  there  were    -  5,305, 63 S 

Making  an  increase  ia  ten 
years  of  -  -  1,376,3 1« 

According  to  this  average,  exclusive  of 
the  g^eat  increase  of  population  by  emigra- 
tions fi-ora  Europe  since  the  year  I8OI9 
there  must  be,  exclusive  of  Louisiana^ 
6,337,072  souls,  under  the  federal  govern* 
ment.  If  the  w  hole  of  this  country  were 
under  improvement,  it  would  require,  al* 
lowing  forty  acres  of  land  to  each,  aixteeQ 
millions  of  families ;  and,  estimating  such 
families  ?t  five  persons,  it  would  support 
eighty  millions  of  souls.  In  this  way  it 
has  been  calculated  in  America,  that  to 
people  the  whole  territories  belongings  to 
the  United  States,  including  Louisiana  and 
the  Floridas,  it  would  require  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions.    It  likewise  ap« 


•  The  cession  of  Louisiana  by*  Spain  to  the  ruler  of  f  ranee,  formed  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Saint  Ildefonso,— *-a  treaty  which  has  never  yet  been  carried  into 
full  effect  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  The  purchase  of  that  extensive  covntry  by  the 
United  States,  is  an  event  too  recent  and  too  weU  known  tp  require  any  farther  notice 
from  me.  Though  the  acquisition  of  the  Floridas  has  not  been  officially  announced  bw 
the  American^oveniment,  yet  n*'.  doubt  exists,  that  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollar^ 
dipped  for  France  about  a  year  ago,  on  the  demand  of  Buonaparte's  diplomatic  aeent 
Turreau,  was  the  price  of  those  provinces.  The  conduct  of  J^apoleon  in  this  transacSoii 
28  well  worth  an  observation.  By  means  of  a  treaty  which  he  never  intended  to  exe- 
cute, hi!  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  those  vast  regions;  but  knowing  that,  from  th%j 
naval  superiority  of  England,  he  could  derive  no  advantige  from  these  disunt  posseasi* 
ons,  he  transferred  them  on  the  point  of  the  sword  to  the  Americans,  whom  he  bullied 
into  a  purchase,  in  order  to  recruit  his  exhausted  treasury.  From  the  readiftes»  xnth 
•which  they  have  complied  with  all  his  requisitions,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
hcliad  disposed  of  his  imperial  ishmd  of  Hayti/as  another  ^W  bargain,  to  time  oom. 
flaisant  rqn^licdais* 
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■  pears,  that  were  the  population  of  this  im- 
nejttdy  extended  republic  proportioned 
only  to  that  of  Great  firitdn,  instead  of 
Sre  or  six  millions.  It  ought  to  contain  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions  of  inba- 
bttants.^ 

The  consequence  of  such  a  vast 
disproportion  between  the  territoi*y 
and  the  population   of  the  Unitocl 
States,  must  in  a  rising  commercial 
countrj^  be   an  easier  demand  and 
cooipetition  for  labour  and  a  very 
high  reward  for  it.      In  the   im-  . 
measurable  ridge  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  are  large  veins  of  coals, 
and  though   that   article  ig   there 
procured  with   far  greater  facility 
than  at  Sunderland    or   Newcastle 
it  is  more    than    three   times  the 
price.      "  Iron  and   other  metals 
are  supposed  to  lie  buried  in  these 
mountains,  bnt  the  variety  of  ob- 
jects which    «re    daily    presenting 
themselves  to    the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  trade  and  specu- 
ladoR,     have     hitherto     prevented 
dieir  being   explored."    The  defi- 
cient population  of  America  makes 
erery  thing    dear    on    which   the 
slightest   labour  is    bestowed :  the 
price  of  provisions  is  low,   house- 
tent  is   moderate,  and    the  public 
taxes  are  too    insignificant   to  be 
felt    It  is  on  the  score  of  trouble 
that  e^'eiy   thing  is  dear  in  Ame- 
rica;  if  you    comment    upon  the 
high  price   of  an  article,  you  are 
fune    tf>   have     the    answer    end 
with     **    and    then    consider    the 
trooble." 

As  we  before  mentioned,  Mr. 
Sanson  finding  Boston  too  hot, 
proceeded  to  Connecticut:  in  the 
account  of  his  excursion,  mode  of 
tnreUin|g,.  and  accommodations  on 
tbaToad,  we  have  a  whimsical 
Ifictoreof  American  manners.  In 
mkr  to  view  the  country  at  his 
hm^ty  be  purchased  a  horse, 
«in^,  with  a  pretty  good  bridle 
toditddle^  cost  sixty  dollars.  He 
W^  early  in  the  morning,  and 
pbp{Meii  at  -m   decent    looking  inn 


to  take  breakfast.  In  a  short  time 
was  brought  a  hot  beef-steak  swim- 
ming in  grease  and  smothered  with 
onions ;  this  delicate  morceau  wa{^ 
succeeded  by  a  dish  of  fried  eggs 
and  bacon.  Some  vile  coffee,  exe- 
crable  Yankee  rum,  and  sour  cy- 
der, completed  the  elegant  de- 
jeune. 

Once  again  mounted,  our  tra^ 
vellcr  proceeded  on  his  journeyi 
but  mistaking  the  road  did  not 
arrive  at  his  inn*  till  some  time 
after  the  customary  dinner  hour^ 
On  asking  for  something  to  eat> 
the  landlord  coolly  told  him  that 
they  had  all  dined  long  ago,  and 
jpst  at  this  moment  espying  som^ 
hogs  in  his  g^irden,  he  ran  out  tQ 
repair  the  misch^^  they  had  done, 
leaving  his  disconsolate  guest  to 
entertain  himself  as  he  plefised. 
Take  the  following  description  of 
a  traveller's  accommodations  in 
Mr.  Janson^s  own  words. 

*'  Arrived  at  your  inn,  let  me  supppaev 
like  myself,  you  had  faJlen  ih  with  a 
landlord,  who  at  the  moment  wouki  con- 
descend  to  taie  the  troubU  to  procure  yoa 
refreshment  after  the  family  hour,  and 
that  no  fiigj  or  other  trifling  circumstance 
called  off  his  attention,  he  will  sit  by 
your  side,  and  enter  in  the  most  familiar 
manner  into  conversation  ;  which  is  pre<-  - 
feccd,  of  course,  with  a  demand  of  your 
business,  and  so  forth.  He  will  then 
start  a  political  question  ffiw  here  every 
individual  ia  a  politician),  foFce  your 
answer,  contradict*  deny,  and,  finally,  be 
ripe  for  a  quarrel,  should  yoa  not  acqui- 
esce in  '  all  his  opinions.  When  the 
homely  meal  is  served  up,  he  will  often 
place  himself  opposite  to  you  at  the  ublef 
at  the  same  time  declaring,  that  "  though 
he  thought  he  had  eaten  a  hearty  dinner, 
yet  he  will  pick  a  bit  with  you.'*  Thus 
will  he  sit,  drinking  out  of  your  glass; 
and  of  the  liquor  you  are  to  pay  for, 
belching  in  your  face,  and  committing 
other  excesses  still  more  indelicate  ana 
disgusting.  Perfectly  inattentive  to  your 
accomqic4ation,' and  regardless  of  yoor 
appetite,  he  will  dart  his  fork  into  the  best 
of  the  dish,  and  leave  you  to  take  the 
next  cut*     If  you  arrive  at  the  dinner* 
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Iienf,  you  afe  seated  with  <*  miile 
hostess"  ahd  her  dirty  children^  with 
whom  you  ha^e  often  to  sdraihble  for  a 

JJatey  and  even  the  servants  of  the  inn  ; 
or  liberty  and  equality  level  all  rahks 
^pon  the  roady  from  the  hdst  td  the  host^ 
ler.  The  childrert^  imitative  of  their 
free  and  polite  papai  will  also  seize  your 
dripk^  slobber  in;  it,  and  often  snatch  a 
dainty  bit  from  your  plate.  1*his  is  es^ 
teemed  wit,  and  consequently  provokes 
a  laugh,  at  theexpence  of  those  who  are 

trying  for  the  bokrd.  No  check  must 
e  given  to  these  dertionstratiotts  of  un- 
sophisticated ilature ;  fof  the  smallest 
febuke  will  britig  down  a  severe  animad- 
version  from  ihe  parent." 

Religious  sects  in  America  are  Us 
numerous,  and  some  df  them  as 
extrava;;:ant  as  they  are  irt  this 
country  :  soon  after  Mr.  JeiTerson's 
advancement  td  the  Presidency, 
the  tythes  of  the  Episcopal  clergy 
were  entirely  abolished,  and  the 
Church  lands  sold  for  the  use  of 
government.  In  the  New  England 
States,  Presbyterians  and  Baptists 
are  most  numerous  ;  New  Jersey 
contains  a  mixture  of  Quakers, 
Baptists,  and  Presbyterians. 
P,i]akers  preponderate  in  Penn- 
sylvania;  Roman  Catholics  in  Bal- 
timore, and  Methodists  shed  theif 
pois'jn  among  the  lower  classes  in 
Virginia.  ^  In  the  Carolinas  reli- 
gion is  said  to  he  at  a  low  ebb, 
^nd  jn  Connecticut  it  is  very 
troublesome.  There  the  traveller 
is  compelled  to  take  his  cast  at  the 
miserable  tavern  where  he  may 
have  arrived  until  Monday  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Janson  saysj  that  "  many 
Instances  have  occurred  of  travel- 
lers on  horseback  Who  liaye  0,t* 
terdptecl  to  pass  a  meeting  house 
during  service  being  forcibly  dis- 
mounted and  compelled  to  hear 
a  doctrine  repugnant  tp  their 
tenets.'-  In  all  the  other  States, 
Maryland  excepted,  the  principal 
merchants  and  men  of  property 
'      are   of  the  Church  of  England. 

f*  Ahidftgdt     the    numerous   religious 
%6M  in  the  Upited  States^  there  is  one. 


which  for  extravagance  of  acdon,  during 
their  orisons,  is  certainly  pre-emioenu 
These  people  arc  called  Skaters.  Ih^ 
first  society  was  formed  at  Harvard,  iii 
the  State  of  Massachusets,  by  And  Leese, 
who  denominated  herself  tneir  moihir  ^ 
and  she  associated  herself  with  Willianl 
Leese,  her  ttaturai  brother,  as  her  second  $ 
John  Pafkioson,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  baptist  preacher  in  Eaglandf  the  chief 
speaker  ;  and  James  Whicaker,  second 
speaker* 

**  1  hese  people   had  Converts  in  num- 
bers, ahd   from  distant    |)al'ts,  who  laict 
up  stores  of  provisions  for  such  as  tarried 
at   Harvard.       Their    meetings,    which 
continued  day  and  night  fdr  a  considerable 
time,  consisted  of  preaching,  singing  and 
dancing;    the   men    ia    one   apaftm«it# 
the  women  in  another.    These  meetings 
were  attended  by  converts  from  a  great 
distance,  v^ho  staid  from  two  to  twenty 
days.     They    had    missionaries    in    the 
country  making  proselytes,  and  confirming 
others    in  this  fancied  millenium    state. 
Those  wei'e  uught  to  be  very  industrioua 
at  home,  that  they  mi^ht  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  rand,   and  many  de^ 
voted  their  whole  substance  to  the  society* 
They  vary  their    exercises  of  devotion. 
Sometimes  they  dance,  or  rather  jumpy 
up  and  down  in  a  heavy  mannei'  till  they 
aje  exhausted   by  the    violence  of    the 
exercise.     The  chief  speaker  will  some^ 
times  begin  to  pray^  they  then  desist  ta 
listen  to  him,  and  when  he  has  finished* 
immediately    renew    their   dancing  with 
increased  vigor.     Then  generally  followg 
the  shaking,  as  if  shuddering  under  an  ague, 
from  which  they  have  received  the  name 
of  shakers.    They  sing  praises  to  David 
during  the  dancing ;  but  I  could  not  learn 
what  holy  man  or  saint  they  invoke  in 
their    shaking  fits.       The    Women    are 
equally  employed  in  the  fatigues  of  theae 
exercises  lender  (he  eye  of  the  mother  in 
another  apartment,  where  they  jump   and 
scream  in  dreadful   concert,     oometiniet 
there  will  be  short  intermissions j  but  in 
a  minute  or  two,  one  of  the  chiefs  will 
spring  up,  crying,  **  as  David  danced,  so 
will  we  before  God  \"   tile  others  fbUo^ 
this  signal ;  and  thus,  altematel^j^  dancingr^ 
praying,  and  singing,    they    pass  night 
after    ni^htf   and   onen    until   momin^^ 
Mother  Xeese's  fi^llowers    bate  fboTned 
societies  at  New   Lebanon  and  Hancock, 
ja  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  other 
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Mits  the  shakeray  who  call  themaelves 
believers,  are  spreading  with  enthusiastic 
rapidity." 

These  dancing  devotees  are 
bitten  with  the  same  insanity  a^ 
the  Jumpers  are  of  North  Wales. 
Mr.  Janson  was  present  at  a  bHp-- 
tism  by  immersion  in  Rhode  Island : 
the  day  was  one  of  the  severest  in 
the  month  of  January ;  the  tht^rmo- 
i^ieter  stood  at  10  degrees  below 
aero. 

*•  The  ice,  which  was  about  a  foot 
thick)  bad  been  cut  through  to  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  tut  so 
intense  was  the  frost,  that  some  of  the 
tkct  were  obliged,  with  poles  and  staves, 
to  keep  the  hallowed  water  from  freezing. 
A  few  minutes  would  have  cemented  the 
whole  a?ain.  In  order  to  turn  the  hearts 
of  unbeUeTers,  and  to  reclaim  such  as 
have  gpne  astray,  the  baptists  on  these 
•OccauoDs  are  particularly  prolix.  They 
assert  that  the  spirit  enures  them  to  this 
rigid  penance,  making  to  them  the  day 
mild,  and  the  water  of  the  summer's 
teraperature.  I  had  waited  for  the  end 
of  the  minister's  exhortation,  after  which 
he  WIS  to  lead  his  flock  to  the  water, 
until  my  limbs  ached  with  cold.  At 
length  the  penitents  appeared.  They 
consisted  of  the  members  of  the  meeting, 
two  and  two  ;  then  followed  the  devo- 
tees, about  twelve  in  number,  of  both 
sexes,  in  long  gowns,  resembling  a 
robedeehambre.  At  the  head  of  the 
noviciates  was  the  priest,  alternately 
playing  and  singing,  in  honour  of  Saint 
John  the  baptist ;  and  thus  without 
slackening  his  pace,  or  altering  his  dress, 
be  phinged  into  the  freezing  stream,  till 
he  was  nearly  breast  hi^h  in  the  water. 
His  disciples,  with  wonderful  resolution, 
band  in  hand,  followed  ;  while  the  mem- 
bers who  had  already  been  pudiied  by 
immer^on,  ranged  themselves  along  the 
mar|rin  of  the  deep.  The  pastor  then 
turned  round,  and  began  a  solemn  ex- 
hortation on  baptism,  which  continued  a 
few  minutes;  a  dreadful  interval  in  his 
sitoation !  He  then  seized  the  nearest 
devotee,  and  with  great  dexterity  im* 
versed  him  entirely  in  the  ix^ater.    Ano* 


ther  short  prayer  succeeded,  then  anot'ter 
immersion  j  and  this  was  repeated  till 
the  whole  had  thus  received  the  holy 
sacrament.  They  returned,  giving 
thanks  to  God,  after  suffering  the  seve- 
rity of  ti^e  freezing  water,  at  such  a  sea- 
son, about  ten  minutes." 

From  Connecticiit  Mr.  Janson 
goes  to  New  York,  which  of  late 
years  has  far  exceeded  Philadel- 
phia in  a  commercial  point  of 
view;  it  is  the  dcp6t  of  Euro- 
pean goods  for  the  supply  of  re- 
tnilcrs  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
From  New  York  we  accompany 
him  to  Philadelphia,  the  rapid 
growth  of  which  beautiful  city  in 
size,  and  its  improvement  in  wealth, 
splendour,  and  trade,  havo  rarely 
been  equalled  in  comnieicial  his- 
tory. Philadelphia*  is  built  on  aa 
extensive  plain,  five  miles  above 
the  confluence  of  two  navigable 
rivers,  .  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill ;  the  former  is  a  mile 
in  breadth  and  of  sufficient  depth 
to  admit  ships  of  1200  tons  to  the 
wharfs.  The  Schuylkill  is  about 
half  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at 
Lsimbeth,  and  is  also  navigable 
for  smaller  vessels  as  high  as  the 
city.  The  ground  plot  is  laid  out 
with  great  regularity;  nine  streets 
of  two  miles  in  length  run  from 
river  to  river,  east  and  west,  and 
twenty-three  of  one  mile  in  length 
intersect  them  at  right  angles 
fro.ni  North  to  South.  These 
streets  are  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
distribute  the  plan  into  squares, 
the  interior  of  which  was  desiened 
for  yards  and  gardens,  but  has  been 
otherwise  appropriated.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  city  is  nearly 
S0,000  souls.  The  admirable  plan 
of  the  feunder  has  in  some  in- 
stances been  deviated  from :  the 
bank  of  the  river  has  been  built 
up  with  a  row  of  bouses,  and  a 
street    has   been    formed,     called 


.  ♦  Mr.  J.  has  given  a  plan  of  the  city  and  a  representation  of  the  tree  (yet  standing) 
lilider  which  William  Penn  treated  with  tlie  Indians  for  possession  of  the  sqU. 
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Water-street,  extremely  contract- 
ed and  dirty  ;  here  it  .is  that  the 
dreadful  conts^ion  which  spreads 
death  atid  desolation  through  the 
city,  makes  its  first  and  fatal  ap- 
pearance. The  thermometer  in  tne 
summer  time  is  often  above  90 
for  several  successive  days  ;  some- 
times for  a  few  hours  at  93  and 
95,  In  the  winter  a  total  stop  is 
put  to  navigation  for  weeks  toge- 
ther by  the  ice  ;  Philadelphia  has 
hevertheless  sent  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  sail  of  vessels  in 
one  year  to  diherent  parts  of  the 
world. 

Philadelphia  is  by  far  the  ]p()st 
populous  and  splendid  city  of  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  that 
Washington  is  the  federal  city  and 
the  permanent  seat  of  government : 
the  approach  to  this  latter  is  exe- 
crable ;  tlie  roads  are  never  rcpair- 
eidf  deep  ruts,  rocks,  and  stumps 
iof  trees  impede  the  progress  of 
the  traveller  and  expose  him  to 
danger. 

**  Arrived  at  the  city,  you  arc  struck 
with  its  grotesque  appearance.  In  one 
view  from  the  capitol  hill,  the  eye  fixoe 
upon  a  row  of*  uniform  houses,  ten  or 
twelve  in  number,  while  it  faindy  disco- 
vers the  adjacent  tenemepts  to  be  misera- 
ble wooden  stmctures,  consisting,  when 
you  approach  them,  of  two  or  three 
rooms  one  above  another.  Again,  you 
see  the  hotel,  which  was  yauptingJy 
promised,  on  laying  the  foundatiun,  to 
rival  the  large  inns  in  England.  This, 
like  every  other  private  adventure,  fell- 
ed :  the  walls  and  the  roof  remain,  but 
not  a  window  !  and,  instead  of  accommo- 
dating the  members  of  Congress,  and 
travellers  of  distincuon,  as  proposed,  a 
number  of  the  lowest  order  of  Insh  have 
)ong  held  the  title  of  naieii  fiosseuiony 
from  which,  were  it  ever  to  become  ad 
bbject,  it  would  be  difficult  to  eject  them. 
Turning  the  eye,  a  well  finished  edifice 
presents  itself,  surrounded  by  lofty  trees, 
which  never  felt  the  stroke  of  the  axe. 
The  president's  house,  the  offices  of 
state,  and  a  (itde  theatre',  where  an  itine- 
hant  company  repeated,  daring  a  part  of 
the  last  yeari  the  lines  of  iShakespeapo^ 


Otway,  and  Diydeo,  to  empty  befldict, 
tenmnate  the  view  of  the  Pennsylvania}  or 
Grand  Avenue. 

*^  Speculation,  the  life  of  the  Ameri*. 
can,  embraced  the  design  of  the  oeixr 
city.  Several  companies  of  speculators 
purchased  lots,  and  Degan  to  buiid  hand- 
some streets,  with  an  order  that  scon 
promised  a  large  and'poptilous  city.  Be- 
fore they  arrived  at  the  attic  story,  the 
failure  was  manifest ;  and  in  that  state  at 
this  moment  are  the  walls  of  many  scoftea 
of  houses  begun  on  a  plan  of  elennce. 
In  some  parts,  purchasers  have  deaned 
the  wood  from  their  grounds,  and  erected 
temporary  wooden  buildings ;  others  have 
fenced  in  their  lots,  and  attempted  to 
cultivate  themi  but  the  sterility  of  the 
land  laid  out  for  the  city  is  such,  that  thia 
plan  has  also  failed.  The  country  ad- 
joining consists  of  woods  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  in  some  places  of  mere 
swamps,  which  give  the  scene  a  curious 
patch-work  appearance.  The  view  of  the 
fK>ble  river  Potomack,  which  the  eye  can 
trace  till  it  terminates  at  Alexaadria.  is 
very  fine-  The  navigation  of  the  river 
is  good  from  the  bay  of  Cbe^peak»  till 
tik  near  approach  to  the  city^  where  bars 
of  ^pd  are  formed,  which  every  year 
encroach  Considerably  on  the  channel. 
The  frigate  which  brought  the  Tunisian 
embassy,  grounded  on  one  of  these 
shoals,  and  tlie  barbarians  were  obliged 
to  be  landed  in  boats.  This  is  another 
great  disadvantage  to  the  growth  of  the 
city.  It  never  can  become  a  place  of 
commerce,  while  Baltimore  lies  on  one 
side,  and  Alexandria  on  the  other ;  even 
admitting  the  navigation  to  be  equally 
good-^nor  can  the  wild  and  uneven  spot 
laid  out  into  streets  be  cleared  and  level- 
led for  building  upon,  for  many  years,  eveq 
with  the  most  indefatigable  exeitions*'' 

The  eapitol>  of  which  two  wings 
are  finished,  is  of  hewn  stone, 
and  will  be  a  superb  edifice  ;  the 
president's  house  is  a  neat,  plain 
piece  of  architecture,  still  un^iiish- 
ed.  Mr.  Janspn  says,  that  his 
whole  salary  would  be  insufficient 
to  complete  it  in  a  style  of  suita^ 
bie  elegance.  So  thinly  is  the 
city  of  Washington  peopled,  and 
so  little  is  it  fi-equeuted  notwith- 
standing  the  sittings  of  congress^ 
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ibat  qimtls  and  other  birds  are 
constandy  shot  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  capitol!  Strangers, 
tiays  oar  author,  after  viewing  the 
offices  of  state  are  apt  to  enquire 
for  the  city,  while  they  are  stand- 
ing in  its  very  centre  1  The  seat 
of  American  government  has  no 
cttstom-hcuse,  no  imports,  not 
even  a  mercantile  house  within 
its  walls ! 

Whilst  Mr.  Janson  was  at  Wash- 
iagton  {in  Oct.  1 805)  a  deputation 
arrived  from  the  Osa^e  nations: 
this  was  a  master*  piece  of  policy. 
In  the  year  1 603,  President  Jeffer- 
son projected  an  expedition  of 
discovery  to  explore  the  head  of  the 
Missouri,  and  thence  if  possible 
to  penetrate  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Captains  Lewis  and'  Clarke,  who 
at  the  head  of  32  picked  men, 
well  armed,  conducted-  this  dan- 
gerous enterprize,  when  they  ar- 
rived in  the  heart  of  the  Missouri 
aeuntrv,  had  the  dexterity  to 
prevail  upon  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Osage  nations  to  send  a  deputation 
to  Washington ;  thus  guaranteeing 
their  own  safety  through  these 
savage  territories  by  sending  hos« 
tsges  to  their  government* 

.The  Indians  affected  great  gra- 
vity and  reserve,  conceiving  it  be- 
■eath  their  dignity  to  express 
cnotioos  of  surprise,  or  fear,^  or 
joy.  To  their  clothes  were  fas- 
tened little  bells  which  jingled  as 
they  walked :  they  were  ornament- 
ed with  feathers,  shells,  ivory 
trinkets,  fox's-tails,  &c. ;  from  the 
nose  of  each  was  suspended  a 
small  piece  of  silver,  and  from 
each  ear  a  fish-bone  or  some  other 
ornament.  They  visited  the  house 
j»f  representatives ;  the  face  of  the 
first  chief  was  painted  all  over 
with  the  colour  of  brick-dust — 
that  of  ihe  next  in  rank  was  half 
widened  ;  another,  a  fourth  part. 
Others  were  half  black  and  the 
reoudnder  of  the  natural  colour. 
4  single  lock  of  hair  fell  from  the 


back  of  dieir  heads,  on  which  was 
suspended  an  enormous  foxV 
tail,  or  a  bunch  of  feathers. 

Doctor  Mitchell  gave  an  enter<« 
tainment  to  these  Indians ;  in  re« 
'  turn,  they  amused  him  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  their  songs.  This  is  one 
of  them :  '*  My  brave  companions 
and  friends  of  hi\rh  renown ! 
hrther  have  ye  come  from  far 
distant  lands,  to  behold  your  great 
sire  of  this  country  (the  President) 
and  to  listen  to  his  talk  1  The  great 
master  of  life  hath  preserved  you 
from  accidents  and  from  sudden 
death.  He  hath  fed  you  aad  de^ 
fended  you  from  your  foe, — from 
the  cold,  and  from  piercing  winds, 
that  you  might  be  made  happy  in 
the  sight  of  the  father  of  this  land ! 
Ye  red  men  !  Since  ye  came 
hither  ye  have  seen  the  face  of 
your  great  wliite  father.  He  hat 
cherished  you  as  his  own  children* 
He  has  made  your  beating  hearts 
rejoice  !  Great  chief  of  the  Osa* 
ges  !  fear  not  to  follow  our  steps. 
Leave  awhile  thy  sylvan  home  : 
the  path  which  we  have  trodden 
is  free  and  clear.  For  thee  it  will 
grow  wider  and  smoother  !  When 
thou  art  inclined  to  march  we  wili 
form  behind  thee  a  lengthened  file. 
Dauntless,  thus  will  we  for  awhile 
quit  our  woods  and  vales  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  our  white  fa« 
then" 

The  Osage  Indians  made  their 
appearance  at  tlie  theatre  as  per- 
formers, having  stipulated  with 
the  managers  for  half  the  net  pro- 
fit of  the  house,  and  a  supply  of 
rum  during  the  entertainment. 
Their  dance  consisted  in  stamping 
round  the  stage  in  different  figures 
and  screaming  discordantly.  The 
war-dance  was  terrific,  and  the 
scalping  scene  was  a  dreadful  pic* 
ture  of  that  inhuman  practice 
amon^  savi^e  uarions."  The  act 
of  takm^  ofl^  the  scalp  of  the  sujp* 
posed  victim  was  executed  with 
sych  adroitness^  a  false  scalp  being 
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siibstitiitedy  that  the  deception  was  miles,  to  within  7  miles  of  It^ 
not  to    be  perceived.    Before  the    Rapids. 

coQclusioii  jof  the  perfom>ai)ce.  Accompanying  Mr.  Janson  ia 
these  cliiefs  became  so  drunk  that  his  Southern  route,  we  are  now 
the  spectators  were  very  anxious  come  to  the  Carolinas,  in  which 
to  quit  the  house  ;  and  on  the  fol-  rotates  and  in  Georgia  the  horrible 
lowing  moniing  one  who  had  been  customs  of  gouging y  huttings  &c- 
a  principal  actor  was  focrnd  dead  seem  more  particularly  to  prevail, 
in  bis  bed.  Butting  is  a  mode  of  assault    co« 

Mr*  Janson  has  related  some  few    pied  from  the  brute  creation,  and  is 
particulars   of    the    ex()edition  to    executed  in  the    same  manner  as 
explore  the    Missouri ;  but    as  he    is    practised      in    battle,    between 
gives   us  n:ason    to   hope  that  we    rams^  bulls,  and  goats.     An  Ame- 
may  soon   have  an  account  of  the    rican  boxer  is  equally    dexterous 
discoveries  of  Captains  Lewis  and    with   his  feet,  hands,    and    teeth  i^ 
Clarke  from  their  own    pens,   we    "  a  fellow  named  Michie,  in  my 
fball  for  the  present,  content  our*    presence,"  says  Mr.  J.  **  boasted 
idives  with  simply    stating  that  it    that  he  could   kick  any   man  six 
ivas  attended  with    complete  sue-    feet    high    under    the  chin,    and 
f:es6.    The  party  (with  the  excep*    break  his  jaws.**     Sometimes  a  mail 
tioQ  of  one  man  who  died)  return*    sharpens  bis  teeth  with  a  file  and 
^   tx>  the  seat  of  government   in    exults  in  the  number  of  noses  and 
good   health    after    an  absence  of    ears  he   has  bitten  off.     The  most 
two  years  and  six   months.    In  a    savage  custom    is  that  of   goug<- 
letter,  from  Lieutenant  Clarke  on    ing ;  when  two  boxers  close,  each 
his  letuni,  dated  St.   Louis  *  Sept.    endeavours    to  twist  his    fore-fin^ 
$3,  1805,   he  says  that  he  has  no    gers  into  the  **   ear-locks"  of  his 
liesitation    in    declaring  that  tliey    antagonist     When  these  are    fast 
iiad    discovered    the    best     route    clenched,  the  thumbs  are  extend^ 
l^bich  exists   across  the  continent    ed  each  way  to  the  nose,  and  the 
,    of  North  America  in  the  proposed    eyes  are  turned  but  of  the  sockets  : 
jlirection.    He  computies   the  dis-    the    victor    is    loudly     applauded 
fences  thus  :  from  the  mouth  of  the    for   his  expertness,  and  the  poor 
]^liaso\iri  to  the  foot  of  the   Ra-    eyeless     wretch    derided    for   his 
pids  below  the  great  falk  of  that    misfortune.     Mr.    Janson     relatea 
river  2575  miles;    thence  .by  land,    several    gouging    anecdotes;    be 
passing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to    once  saw  the  brutal    thumb^stroke 
%be   navigable    part   of    the   ri\*er    given    to   a    Carolinian    who  had 
Kooskookee   340 ;  then  down  that    been  dared  to  the  combat   by    a 
river  73  aiiles   into   Louis's  river,    Georgian.    The  first  eye  was  for 
an  easterly  branch  of  the   Colum-    the  honour  of  the  state  to   which 
bia:  down  this  to  the   main  river    the  victor  belonged,  and  Georgia 
Columbia  154;  and  from  the  Co-    received  the  shout  of  triumph, 
lumbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  413        In  no  part  of  the  world  are  corn- 
miles,   making  the    total  distance    bats  between  man  and  man  con* 
from  the  confluence  of   the  Mis-    ducted  with  more  fairness  and  less 
•ouri  and    the  Mississippi   to    the    ferocity  than  in  this  country.     The 
discharge  of  the  Columbia  into  the    laws  of  boxing   are    honourable  ; 
Pacific  Ocean    '6b!^5    miles.     The    they  allow  of  no  foul  play-^no  ad- 
tide  flows  up    the    Columbia  183    vantage  is  to  be  taken  df  a  pros- 

^  At  the  confluence  of  the  Misttsippi  and  the  Mistouri. 
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irate  antagonist — no  weapon  to  be 
used  but   the    clenched    fist.      A 
bruiser  would    s<iorn  to  strike  his 
nian    upon    the    ground,  to    kick 
him  or  to  bite  ;  if  for   the  moitient 
his  fury  urged    him   to   take    an 
unfair  advantage,  the   surrounding 
crowd    would    instantly    hoot  him 
off  the  field  as  a  coward,  or  per- 
haps show  their  indignation  at  his 
ferocity    by     ducking    him    in    a 
horse  pond.    The  cotisequenCe  of 
this  system  is  that  one  never  hears 
of  a  man  being  mutilated  in  single 
contest,   and    although    the  news- 
papets  daily  relate  to  us  some  ac- 
cidental or  pitched  battle,   it  is  but 
Very    seldom     that   death    ensues* 
In  some  of  the  western  counties  of 
this  kingdom,    and    in    Scotland, 
where  the  laws  of  boxing  are  not 
understood,  these  contests  are  said 
to  be  excessively  savage  and  fero* 
cious  ;  the  art  of  gouging  is  happily 
unknown,    but   every    thing  short 
of    it,    kicking,    biting,    &0.    are 
practised,  and  mutilation  and  death 
more   frequently  <nsue.      So  long 
as  liuma'n  passions  have  their  play, 
men  will  seek  revenj^e  for  injuries, 
and   find   some   way  of  chastising 
insolence    and    repelling    affronts. 
It  is  not  beneath   the  legislator  to 
kegulate  what  he  caimot  suppress, 
and  to  encourage  those  modes  of 
settling    disputes   which  are    least 
hijnrious  to  individuals  and  to  so- 
ciety. •   Duelling  is  better  than  as- 
sassination; boxing  is  better  than 
gouging.       We    recommend    the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
send  for  a   few  of   the  Belchers, 
and      the    Mendozas,      and      the 
Chickens ;    they   may    draw  up  a 
code   of    laws    to    be     circulated 
throughout  the  republic,  and   con- 
tribute   still    more   to    citilixe  the 
Carolinians   and   Georgians   by   a 
practical  illustration    of  their  ex- 
cellence. 

In  the  Carolinas  the  lower 
classes  of  people  are  in  the  most 
iibject  state  of  poverty  and   igno^ 


ranee;  their  habitations  are  metf 
wretched  than  can  be  conceived, 
the  huts  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
and  even  the  meanest  Indian  wig- 
wam display  more  ingenuity  achd 
greater  industry.  Carolina  rivals 
Hybla  itself  in  the  profusion  of 
its  bees  ;  they  build  in  the  hollow 
parts  of  large  trees,  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  them  is  an  object  of  pleasure 
and  profit  to  the  inhabitants.  Oa 
the  great  Alligator  river,  which 
branches  out  of  the  large  waters  of 
Pamlico  and  Albermarle  Soundsr, 
the  country  seems  peculiarly  con% 
genial  to  the  bee ;  each  family 
has  a  number  of  hives  in  its  gar- 
deU)  and  barters  honey  anfd  wax 
for  clothing  and  winter  stores. 

Mr.  Janson  passed  a  few  daya 
at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  planter 
of  the  name  of  Foster,  who  resides 
on  a  branch  of  this  river ;  his  kit- 
chen was  attended  by  a  cook-wench 
and  two  or  three  young  wenches 
(as  the  female  slaves  in  this  part 
of  the  world  aref  uniformly  called), 
the  latter  goin^  about  their  do-, 
mestic  business  mpuris  fiatw^alibus^ 
perfectly  naked.  These  girls  were 
about  three  parts  grown,  and  waited 
at  table  upon  the  two  gentlemen, 
and  upon  Mr.  Foster's  daughter, 
who  was  about  sixteen,  in  the 
same  pristine  nudity  !  Mr.  Janson 
not  being  able  to  conceal  his  sur- 
prise and  disgust  at  the  circum- 
stance, his  host  replied  with  an 
oath^    that  ^*  he  could  not  make 

the  b — • ^s  wear  clotiies ;  that  he 

had  two  months  before  given  out 
their  summer  suits,  but  that  in  a 
few  days  after  they  had  torn  them 
in  pieces,  to  avoid  the  incum- 
biance  of  wearing  them."  The 
negroes  here  all  go  naked  till 
unequivocal  marks  of  puberty  ap- 
pear. 

Thank  God !  that  deep  infamy, 
the  black  slave  trade  is  now  re- 
moved from  Britain;  in  America 
too  a  speedy  period  is  appointed 
for  its  terminaty>n.     South  xCaro« 
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Una  was  the  last  to  throw  off  this 
weight  of  ignominy,  but  it  has  at 
length  consented.  There  are  how- 
ever, according  to  calculation,  in 
this  boasted  land  of  freedom,  nearly 
one  million  slaves  for  life ;  ex- 
chisively  of  some  thousand  Euro- 
pean emigrants  (from  Ireland  and 
Germany  particularly)  who  have 
sold  themselves  for  a  certain  term 
of  years,  in  order  to  defi*ay  the 
expence  of  bringing  them  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  are  thencJe  called 
Jtedempiioiiers  /  What  inference 
would  a  stranger  draw  concerning 
the  state  of  those  countries  in 
wliich  this  7ifkite  slave  trade  is 
carried  on  by  American  captains! 
what  must  he  think  of  those  coun- 
tries, to  escape  from  which  men 
▼oluwtarily  barter  away  their  liber- 
ties for  five,  for  seven,  and  some- 
times fourteen  years  !  In  the  year 
1801,  fourteen  thousand  persons 
were  landed  from  Ireland  by  the 
Philadelphia  ships  alone;  gninea- 
men  with  slaves,  says  Mr.  Janson, 
were  never  crowded  like  the  Ame- 
rican shins  from  Londorttlerry  to 
Philadelpiiia  with  Irish  passengers. 
A  small  ship  of  only  215  tons, 
which  by  act  of  Pariiament  could 
legally  carry  only  34  ]jassengers, 
actually  took  on  board  530,  which 
together  with  the  ship's  crew  made 
a  t^tal  of  5+2  persons  ;  being 
nearly  double  the  number  ever 
attempted  to  be  stowed  in  a  slave 
ship  of  that  burden.  The  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  at  the  time  al- 
hided  to  was  doubtless  increased  by 
political  disturbances  ;  but  the  ebb 
IS  constant  though  not  uniform 
fifom  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Germany.  In  some  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  the  country  for  many 
miles  is  inhabited  entirely  by 
Germans  who  retain  their  native 
language  and  pursue  their  ancient 
customs.  Mr.  Janson  has  furnish- 
ed ns  with  too  many  instances  of 
the  savage  punishments  inflicted 
iipon  negroes,  but  as  the  importa- 


tion  of  fresh  slaves  is  prohibited, 
and  consequently  as  slavery  it. 
self,  Eo  far  as  future  generations 
are  concerned,  is  abolished,  we 
would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over 
the  hateful  subject,  and  if  possi- 
ble obliterate  it  from  the  memory 
of  mankind. 

In  North  Carolina,  not  far  from 
Norfolk,  lies  the  "  dismal  swamp,'* 
a  vast  plain,  riightly  inclined, 
containing  250  square  miles,  or 
1 50,000  acres.  Our  traveller  ven- 
tured with  a  friend  to  hunt  deer 
in  this  labyrinth  of   wood. 

^  In  North  Carolina  there  are  a  nnm* 
ber  of  swamps  of  this  description,  but  very 
inferior  in  extent.  I  crossed  one  in  aC 
ligator  county,  called  the  Little  Dismal. 
It  wgs  about  iive  miles  across,  which  saved 
fifteen  in  going  the  high  road ;  bat  this 
dif&rence  of  distance  was  not  so  much 
my  object,  as  a  desire  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  this  desart.  I  was  on  horse* 
back,  and  had  for  my  guide  a  negro  man 
on  foot,  belonging  to  a  planter  of  mj 
acquaintance,  who  went  before  me,  guided 
by  notches  cut  in  the  trees.  My  horse 
had  frequendy  gone  the  road,  and  ap- 
peared conscious  of  the  difficulty,  recog- 
nizing the  marshy  places; 'and  trusting 
to  his  judgment,  he  avoided  many  broken 
pieces  of  ground  with  a  sagacity  inherent 
m  that  well-trained  animal.  I  carried  my 
gun  in  my  hand,  loaded  with  slugs,  ana 
more  ammunition  slung  across  my  shoul- 
ders. About  midway,  and  about  two 
hundred  yards  before  me,  I  saw  a  l^rge 
quadruped  nimbly  climb  a  tree.  Ine 
negro,  looking  in  a  contrary  directioBy 
did  not  perceive  the  motion,  and,  eager 
to  fire,  I  did  not  inform  him.  We  went 
a  foot's  pace,  and  when  within  gun-shot^ 
I  discovered  the  beast  through  the  foliage 
of  the  wood,  and  immediately  fired.  The 
shot  took  effect,  and  my  astonishment 
was  great  to  see  a  monster,  of  the  speciea 
of  the  tiger,  suspended  by  his  fore  &et 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  growling  tn 
tones  of  dreadful  discord.  The  negro 
was  greatly  terrified  ;  and  my  horse,  xko^ 
used  to  the  report  of  a  gun  fired  from  bit 
back,  plunged,  and  was  entapgled  in  nMro, 
Losing  the  reins,  I  was  precipitated  into 
the  morass,  while  the  negi'O  vociferated^ 
^<  Massa,  Massa,  we  are  lostP'    Reco^ 
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foSagf  1  beheld  die  ferocious  bnite  on  the 
mundt  ketij  ad?anciDg  towards  us. 
By  ao  ioYoluDtary  act  1  presented  mj 
empty  gun,  at  sight  of  which,  conscious, 
no  doubtf  that  the  same  motion  had  in- 
fh'cted  the  smart  he  felt,  the  creature  made 
astan^  gave  a  hideous  roar,  and  turned 
into  the  thickest  part  of  the  swamp,  while, 
iir  haste  and  great  agitation,  I  reloaded 
my  piece.  T^  poor  slave,  whose  life 
to  hun  wtt  aa  dear  as  mine  could  be  to  me, 
bdduphis  hands,  and  thanked  the  God 
he  worshipped  for  his  deliverance.  I 
was  uDConsciotts  of  the  danger  I  had 
courted  till  be  told  me  that  the  beast 
I  encountered  was  a  panther,  larger  than 
any  he  had  ever  seen  despoiling  his  mas. 
ter's  flocks  and  herds,  and  that  when 
pursued  by  man,  those  animals  rally  with 
great  ferocity.  Had  I  been  apprised  of 
this,  I  should  have  soueht  my  safety  in 
flight, rather  than  have  begun  an  attack; 
but  I  conjectnred  the  creature  to  be  of  no 
larger  dimenaiona  than  a  wild  cat,  when 

Bears  frequent  these  inighty 
iw^amps^  aiidMr.  Janson  has  amus« 
ed  us  with  the  relation  of  some 
battles,  single-handed,  between  the 
bear  and  the  man. 

Independently  of  the  value  of  the 
vegetable  productions  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  tobacco,  rice,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  &c.  it  has  recently 
been  discovered  that  some  pans 
of  the  former  state  are  rich  iu 
gold  mines.  A  bed  of  gold  ore 
was  dybcoveied  in  1804,  by  some 
children  virho  were  fishing  in  a 
creek,  and  who  brought  home  some 
of  the  metal  to  their  fother,  Mn 
John  Read.  A  quantity  to  the 
amount  of  eleven  thousand  dollars, 
was  coined  at  the  mint  of  the 
United  States  in  Pfaila4elphia  ;  the 
ore  was  very  pure.  Since  the  dis- 
covery these  boys  have  daily 
picked  up  from  100  to  120  penny 
weights,  and  Mr.  Read  himself 
found  a  Jump  of  ore  weighing 
flS  pounds,  which  it  was  supposed, 
when  fluxed  would  be  worth  14001. 
British  money,  in  consequence 
I  of  these  flattering  appearances  a 
company  has  beep  established   and 


has  purchased  35,000  acres  foff 
110,000  dollars.  Some  other  n£;K 
have  been  discovered,  and  seeni 
likely  to  produce  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ore. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article 
we  shall  endeavour  to  bring  withia 
a  narrow  compass^  such  scattered 
information  on  the  state  of  America 
as  may  be  interesting  to  some  oc 
other  of  our  readers. 

1.  The  Artny.  Americans  shew 
a  just  aversion  against  standing 
armies,  and  rely  for  defence  on 
the  militia  ;  four  regiments  pf  the 
line  compose  their  regular  troops^ 
with  ardllery,  and  these  are  chiefly 
stationed  on  the  frontiers.  At  tbie 
seat  of  government  there  are  seU 
dom  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers.  The  following  is  dm 
total  of  the  militia  of  the  United 
States. 

Artillery  .  .  .  708S 
Cavalry  .  .  •  17675 
Foot  -  ..  .  476095 
Number  liable  to 

militia     duty, 

Jan.  30, 1806.       2220 


503,073  Total, ex- 

■■  elusive  of 

officers. 

2.  Naxy.  This  is  quite  in  its 
infancy.  Mr.  Jefferson  built  a 
number  of  small  vessels  three 
or  four  years  ago,  of  about  100 
tons  burden,  called  gun-boats,  pro- 
vided  with  two  pieces  of  ordnance. 
Mr.  Janson  says,  that  at  his  last 
visit  to  the  navy  vard  he  found 
six  frigates  dismantled  and  laid  up  ^ 
in  ordinary,  and  one  nearly  equip* 
ped  for  sea:  these  with  two  or 
three  small  vessels  of  war  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  says,  constitute 
the  American  navy. 

3.  Manufactures.  These  also 
are  at  a  low  ebb.  A  company  is 
proposed  to  bie  established  for  the 
purpose  of  encoUi'aging  the  sale 
of  American  manufactures  in  wool, 
cotton    and  linen  \    the  funds  ar^ 
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to  arise  from  mbscription ;  a  ware^- 
liouse  is  to  be  opened  for  the 
reception  of  marketable  goods, 
where  the  articles  are  to  be  de- 
posited at  the  noakers*  prices,  They 
are  then  to  be  inspected  by  com* 
petent  judges  of  the  commodity, 
who  shall  say  bow  much  io  their 
judgment  they  ought  to  be  sold 
for.  The  company  is  then  to 
advance  one  half  in  cash  on  the 
amount  of  the  price  fixed,  and  the 
other  half  when  the  goods  are 
soldy  subject  to  a  very  small  de* 
daction  for  the  ejcpences  of  the 
establishment.  But  little  good  is 
to  be  acquired  from  such  associa'p 
tions  as  this :  to  invite  the  supply 
without  encouraging  the  demand 
is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 
Oun-powder,  iron  ordnance,  fire- 
arms, and  paper,  are  manufactured 
in  the  United  States ;  hats  and 
shoes  are  made  in  large  quanti- 
ties. ^ 

4.  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature 
are  not  likely  to  thrive  in  a  coun-^ 
try  where  there  is  no  superfluity 
of  hands ;  the  people  of  America 
have  neither  leisure  to  invent 
luxuries,  nor  fortune  to  pay  for 
them.  Except  in  public  buildings 
there  is  little  employment  for  the 
architect;  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  yield  a  scanty  livelihood  to 
half  a  dozen  painters  and  engravers. 
Literature  has  every  encouragement 
which  a  free  and  untaxed  press 
can  give;  libraries  are  established 
in  different  towns,  and  America  is 
not  without  its  taste  for  letters. 
English  publications  are  reprinted 
in  -a  cheap  form,  but  works  of 
xnaenitude  and  expense  cannot  be 
undertaken  without  a  previous  list 
of  subscribers.  Newspapers  and 
periodical  magazines  are  numerous. 

5.  Jurispradcnce,  These  people 
;ure  litigious ;  law  is  of  easy  access, 
end  the  ex  pence  moderate :  the 
common  law  and  indeed  the  whole 
jurisprudence  of  the  country  is 
grounded    upon  the  English  s»t^« 


tutes,  except  where  they  are  re* 
pugnant  to  a  republican  form  of 
government.  Primogeniture  is  dis- 
allowed in  cases  of  intestacy,  andt 
the  property  is  equally  distributed 
among  the  widow  and  children. 
Although  the  common  and  the 
penal  code  of  England  is  adopted 
in  America,  the  punishmente  differ, . 
Capital  punishments  are  only  in- 
flicted in  cases  of  murder  and 
treason.  Solitary  confinement  for 
various  terms  of  years  according 
to  the  enormity  of  the  offence 
is  the  wise    and    humane  substi* 

tUtCt 

6.  Agriculture,  This  is  the 
rock  upon  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Janson,  most  British  emigrants 
have  split.  Charmed  with  the  idea 
pf  settling  in  a  country  whero 
land  is  to  be  had  in  fee,  alipost  for 
asking  for,  immediately  on  their 
amval'  they  apply  >  to  the  land 
jobber  who  produces  plans  out  of 
number,  and  titles  indisputable. 
The  emigrant  makes  his  purchase 
probably  in  Kentucky  or  the 
Tenessee  country ;  land  pn  the 
coast  being  mostly  under  cultiva* 
tion,  of  inferior  quality,  and  of 
higher  price.  When  he  arrives  at 
his,  new  estate,  he  is  very  likely 
to  find  itprc*occupiedby^j^aa^t£r5, 
that  is  to  say,  families  of  white 
people  whp  have  taken  possession 
and  held  it  for  many  years  by  this 
usurped  right,  It  is  often  impos-^ 
sible  to  oust  these  people  who 
have  thus  squatted  th^ixi^y^^  into 
possession.  Suppose,  however, 
that  there  is  no  incumbrance  of 
this  soit,  the  Biitish  farmer  must, 
together  with  his  family^  carry  to  i^ 
great  distance  into  the  interior  a 
number  of  people  to  clear  h\% 
ground  from  the  timber.  If  he 
brings  them  with  him  the  chances 
are  that  some  of  them  will  desert, 
nor  has  he  any  hope  of  hiring  them 
in  America,  unless  he  offers  wage^i 
which  will  absorb  his  profits.  So 
^liat  3Cttlcd^  land^i  if  our  trayeUer 
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w  to  be  credited,  are  but  little 
cheaper  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
laini ;  it  often  happens  that  a  man 
has  to  wander  through  immeasurable 
wilds  from  State  to  State  before  he 
can  settle  w  ith  any  reasonable  chance 
of  success.  The  want  of  roads, 
which  throughout  the  United  States 
•  are  execrably  bad,  the  discance 
from  markets  or  from  any  navi^ 
gable  stream,  often  renders  th^  pro- 
duce of  an  exuberant  soil  of  com* 
paratively  little  value.  Lon^  cre^ 
ait  is  a  circumstance  which  also 
bears  hard  upon  the  emigrant :  after 
having  expended  perhaps  his  lust 
dollar  (to  put  the  extreme  case 
which  Mr.  Janson  has  suggested), 
be  must  yet  wait  sixty  or  ninety 
days  before  be  can  realize  the  pro. 
duce  of  his  industry.  An  Enelish 
farmer  must  throw  off  the  prejuqices 
of  bis  English  system  of  a(>:riculture; 
the  sooner  he  conforms  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  country,  and  adopts  the 
manners  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  lives,  the  sooner  will  they  cease 
to  treat  him  as  a  stranger ;  and  upon 
the  English  they  look  with  an  e^e 
of  peculiar  jealousy. 

Kentucky  and  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  yet  continue  to  attract  settlers ; 
the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  the  quantity 
of  Indian  Corn  raised  in  this  western 
settlement  is  great.  It  bears  a  low 
price,  however,  in  qpnse(|uence  of 
Its  abundance,  and  of  the  distance  of 
markets  :  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  per 
bushel  is  about  the  medium  price, 
but  if  the  planter  sepds  a  cargo  to 
New  Orleans  the  barge  load  will 
cost  him  two  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  best  lands  produce  thirty, 
fortv,  or  more  busnels  per  acre, 
eacfi  weighing  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds.  Every  article  of  life  in 
Kentucky  is  about  half  the  price 
which  it  bears  on  the  sea  coasts. 
Beef  two-pence  to  three- pence  a 
pound,  pork  two-pence,  and  other 
articles  in  the  same  proportion. 

After  having  thrown  every  possi- 
ble discouragcj^ent  against  settling 


in  America  to  the  farmer,  Mr.  Jan-^ 
son  sets  before  the  Mechanic  hi» 
gloomy  prospect.  The  husbandman- 
flies  into  the  interior  for  employ^ 
ment ;  the  same  object  detains  tlia 
mechanic  in  the  spot  where  he  lands,. 
_probab1y  at  New  York,  PhiladeJn 
phia,  or  Baltimore,  **  in  the  very 
jaws  of  the  yellow  fever."  Tha 
husbandman,  he  continues,  may* 
perchance  avoid  it  by  speedy  flight, 
but  the  more  unfortunate  mecbanio 
is  doomed  to  face  death  in  all  its 
terrors.  *^  I  can  aver  that  not  ona 
European  in  a  hundred  has  of  lat# 
years  survived  two  summers  without  ^ 
undergoing  the  dreadful  ordeal  of 
the  fever,  now  attached  to  the  clit 
mate."  A  description  now  follows^ 
which  is  intended  to  be  very  pa- 
thetic, of  his  groans,  and  his  sighs^ 
and  his  unavailing  repentance :  it 
concludes,  however^  with  acknow«» 
ledging  that  he  may  earn  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  d^y  by  his  labour* 
For  such  wages  where  provisions 
too  are  cheap,  a  man  will  undergo 
considerable  hardship,  and  expose 
himself  to  considerable  risk. 

Two  or  three  pages  are  now  de- 
voted to  the  prospects  of  success 
which  labourers'in  the  three  learned 
professions  have  in  pursuing  their 
respective  avocations   in   America* 
The  lucrative  business  of  the  courts 
of  law  is  almost  engrossed  by  na- 
tives who  have  exteiisive  connec- 
tions.     Himself  a  practitioner  ii^ 
Rliode  Island,   Mr.   .Tanson  speaks 
feelingly  on  this  subject;  had  he 
depended  solely  on  his  legal  exer- 
tions, his  situation  would  not  hav^ 
been  very  enviable. — Many  a  brq- 
^  ther  of  the  Jong  robe  who  haunts 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  hfts 
too  much  rieason  to  make  the  sam^i 
complaint !    The  practice  of  phy- 
sic is  a  better  speculation  ;  a  medi- 
cal pnan  with  tolerable  address  may 
plant  himself  in    any   town  in  the 
United  States  with  a  fair  chance  of 
success.     The  church  is  also  open 
to  all  who  chose  to  enter  itaspreachr 
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ers :  no  testimonials  of  carpacity  are 
lequired,  nor  are  any  doctrinal  fet- 
ters foiled.  Mr.  Jaoson  concludes 
by  hinting  thatafbr  what  he  has 
said,  no  man  of  independent  fortune 
wko  is  not  un  enemy  to  his  country 
will  eoiigrate  to  America. 

His  object  in  publishing  this 
Common-rlace-Book,  for  it  is  no- 
thing else^  is  certainly  to  dissuade 
bis  countiymen  from  that  measure. 
Grievously  disappointed  in  his  own 
speculations,  he  is  charitableenough 
to  distribute  with  no  sparing  hand 
his  cautionary  ad?ice :  every  thine 
is  bad,  and  every  thing  is  abused. 
Now,  it  may  be  presumed  that  few 
persons  will  emigrate  who  are  not, 
for  some  real  or  imaginary  cause 
flissatisfied  with  their  present  condi- 
tion  in  life,  and  who  do  not  risk  the 
change  with  a  view  to  belter  it.  To 
deride  theseunfortunates  were  cruel; 
tp  seduce  them  into  a  belief  that 
ihe  land  to  which  their  hopes  are 
directed  flows  with  milk  and  honey, 
and  yields  to  the  cultivator  sponta- 
neous produce,  were  treacherous. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  unfeeling  to 
bid  them  despair  of  bettering  their 
condition  in  a  country  where  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  certainly  abun- 
dant, and  where  labour  is  richly 
remunerated.  The  population  of 
America  continues  rapidly  to    in- 


crease, and  it  produces  a  sufficiency 
of  com  to  allow  of  a  large  annual 
exportation  into  this  country.  Our 
object,  as  we  stated  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article,  would  be  to  re-' 
gulate,  not  to  check  the  flow :  that 
emigration  is  not  detrimental  to  our 
agriculture  or  our  manufactories  is 
equally  demonstrable,  as  that  it  has 
no  permanent  effect  in  reducing  our 
population.  A  certain  quantum  of 
capital,  and  a  certain  quantum  of 
industry  are  withdrawn,  but  they 
are  both  put  into  activity  in  some- 
other  region,  and  the  product  of 
them  is  exchanged  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  parent  country.  If  that 
other  country  be  a  polony  of  our 
own,  the  advantage  is  more  obvious 
because  more  immediate ;  and  per-' 
haps  the  most  useful  regulation  that 
could  be  adopted  would  be  to  en- 
courage our  superfluous  or  discon- 
tentea  hands  to  betake  themselves 
to  Canada.  Let  there  be  an  induce^ 
ment  to  prefer  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  those  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Ohio,  or  the  Delaware,  and  the 
benefits  of  emigration  instead  of 
being  divided  between  two  coun« 
tries,  would  then  in  a  great  measure 
be  monopolized  by  one,  and  that 
one  would  be  our  own. 

A  few  engravings  decorate  this 
volunie,  of  moderate  execution. 


Art.  V.  Ohsenuattons  uhon  the  Windward  Coast  of  Africdy  the  Religion^  CharaOerf 
Cuftomff  l^c.  of  the  Natives  ;  with  a  System  upon  which  they  may  be  civiiizeJf  and 
a  Knowledge  attained  of  the  Interior  of  this  extraordinary  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  and 
upon  the  Natural  and  Commercial  Resources  of  t lie  Country.  ^  .Toseph  Corry. 
iyith  an  Afihendtx  containing  a  Letter  to  Lord  Howick  on  the  most  tim/ile  and  effectual 
Means  of  abolishing  the  SlaveTrade,  4to«  pp.  163. 

ONE  of  the  most  worthless  books    ed  up  again,  and  only  rendered  newr 
that  we  have  seen :  old  matter  hash*    by  the  blunders  of  the  compiler^ 
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A«T..VI.  ^  Journey  from  Madras  through  the  Countries  of  Mysore f  CanarOy  and 
MaUboTf  performed  under  the  Orders  of  the  most  nohle  the  Marquis  IVelleslef^  Go* 
nxmor  General  of  Induh  for  the  exjiress  Purpose  of  investigating  the  Stitetf  Jig  iepi* 
tmxt  Arts^  and  Commerce  ;  the  Reugion^  Manners,  and  Customs  ;  the  History  naturnl 
and  civi/f  and  Antiquities y  in  the  Dominions  of  the  Rujnh  of  Mysore^  and  the  Countries 
aeqmredhy  the  Honourable  East  India  Company^  in  the  fate  and  former  Wars^  from 
Jtfipoo  Sultaun.  ^v  Fit ancis  Buchanan,  3/.  2).  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  ;  Felloiu  of  the  Asiatic  Soeifty  of  Calcutta  i 
and  in  the  Mescal  Service  of  the  Honourable  Company  on  the  Bengal  Establishment, 
Published  under  th^  -iuthority  and  Patronage  of  the  Honourable  the  Direstors  of  the  EaU 
India  Company.  Blustrated  by  a  map  and  numerous  other  Engravings,  In  thrtt 
yoltaneti  ito. 


THE  object  of  Dr.  Bucbanan^s 
Travels  is  fully  stated  in  the  title  of 
his  book.  A  copy  of  his  journal, 
which  was  written  with  exemplalry 
patience  and  oiinuteness  day  by  day, 
was  transmiacd  to  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  anddepor 
sited  in  their  library.  Mr.  Wilkins 
who  has  chartje  of  that  Institution, 
justly  thought  that  its  publication 
would  be  useful ;  and  reconimended 
that  measure  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Court,  who  encoiu-aged  it  ac- 
cordingly with  becoming  libei-ality. 
The  work  was  put  to  press  while 
the  author  was  abroad;  he  had, 
therefore,  no  opportunity -of  con- 
densing and  arranging  it,  as  he 
would  else  have  done.  Common 
rtadors  will  ceitainly  be  deterred  by 
the  frequent  use  of  Indian  terms, 
and  the  Quantity  of  uninteresting 
detail  in  inese  volumes ;  and  every 
reader  will  wish  that  the  informatiou 
on  important  subjects,  had  been  pre- 
sentea  in  a  more  methodical  form  ; 
but  the  apology  which  Dr.  Buchanan 
offers  is  valii 

According  to  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral's instructions,  the  "  first  great 
and  essential  object"  of  this  travel- 
ler's attention,  was  to  be  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  countiy.  A  veiy  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  work  is  there- 
fore devoted  to  this  subject,  at  lea^t 
four  fifths  of  the  whole.  Undoubt- 
edly no  object  can  be  more  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  government  gf 
India:  it  is  equally  certain,  thajt 
noae  can  be  less  important  to  the 
firbole  class  of  European  readers ;  aqd 

AJ^*  Bev,   VoU  VI, 


there  is  so  much  of  this,  that  we  fear 
Dr.  Buchanan  (uay  say^  as  Fra Pablo 
said  before  him,  of  a  gnater  work, 
Tcngo  perfermo  che  quesC  opera  sa^ 
rd  da/pochi'lcUu^  i(  in  breve  tempo 
mancherd  di  vUoy  non  tanio  per  dif-' 
etto  diformoj  quanto  per  la  nalura 
della  materia.  He  may  also,  say, 
Ma  a  me  basta  che  sia  per  f^vmre  a 
qualcunoy  a  quale  cono:,cendo  io  che 
siaperfarve  suo  prcfitto^  la  mostraro. 
Those  readers  who  have  an  interest 
in  buch  derails,  will  find  no  impedi-* 
mcnt  in  the  Iani>;uage  wherein  it  has 
been  nect^sarily  conveyed ;  and 
W\\\  have  no  occasion  to  recur  to 
the  vocabuhary  at  the  cqd  of  ibe  vo- 
lumes, for  an  explanation  of  terms 
with  which  they  nrjust  be  already  fa- 
miliar. For  all  but  such  prjictical 
readers,  the  following  summary  of 
the  state  of  Agriculture  will  suf- 
fice • 

"  A  meliorating  succession  of  crops 
is  utterly  unkpown;  scarcely  any  at- 
tention is  paid  to, the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  labourfng  cattle,  and  still  I^ss 
to  providing:  ihcii^  with  sufficient  nou- 
rishment. The  religion  t»f  the  natives, 
indeed,  is  a  powerful  c:bstacle  in  the  way 
of  agriculture.  Tlie  higher  ranks  of  so- 
ciety being  excluded  from  animal  food, 
noa^ttention  will,  of  course,  be  paid  to 
fattening  cattle;  and  without  that,  what 
would  our  agriculture  in  England  be 
.  worth  ?  We  could  have  no  green  crops 
to  restore  oyr  lands  to  fertility,  and  but  a 
scanty  manure  to  invigorate  our  crop$ 
of  grain.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the 
resuler,  in  perusing  the  foregoing  ac- 
counts,  will  have  formed  an  opinion  of 
the  native  agriculture  still  morejavora- 
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ble  than  H  <!e«erve<.  I  hare  been  ob* 
li|;ed  Co  Uite  the  English  words  plou/^li- 
ings,'  weedtngs,  and  hoeings,  to  express 
operations  somewhat  similar,  liial  are 
performed  by  the  natives;  and  the  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  lhe<;e,  meniioned  in 
the  accounts  taken  from  the  cuhivaiors, 
might  induce  the  reader  to  imagine  that 
the  ground  was  well  wrought,  and  kept 
remarkably  clean.  Quite  the  reverse, 
however,  is  the  truth.  Owing  to  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  their  imple* 
inents,  and  want  of  strength  in  their 
cattle,  a  field,  after  six  or  eight  ploughingSy 
has'  numerous  small  bushes  remaining  as 
upright  in  it  as  before  the  labour  com- 
menced ;  while  the  plough  has  not  pene- 
trated atiove  three  inches  deep,  and  has  turn- 
ed over  no  part  of  the  soil.  The  view  of 
the  plough  and  other  implementa  in  the 
ani^rfted  plates,  will  suiBcicntly  account 
foif  this  circumstance.  The  plough,  it 
must  be  observed,  has  neither  coulter  nor 
iDOuld-board,  to  divide,  and  to  turn  over 
the  soil ;  and  the  handle  gives  the  plough- 
man very  little  power  #o  command  its  di- 
rection. The  other  instrumeots  are  etjual- 
Jy  imperfect,  and  are  more  rudely  formed 
than  it  was  possible  for  my  draughtsman  to 
i^present.*' 

It  should  seem  that  unmediate 
good  noightbc  done,  by  introducing 
6ur  better  implements  of  agricul- 
ture :  there  is  ud  religions  prejudice 
to  prevent  the  nations  from  adopt- 
ing them ;  and  tlieir  superiority  is 
fu  evident,  that  it  would  overcome 
that  stupid  obstinacy,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  people  of  all  countries 
nt^bo  are  sufficiently  removed  from 
savai;e  life,  to  think  themselves  ci- 
vilised ;  and  which  is  the  most  stub- 
born of  all  prejudices.  -  Yet  their 
superstitions  concerning  the  cow 
form  an  impediment  to  any  great 
iniprovemvnt  in  agriculture,  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  overcome,  as 
long  as  the  East  India  Company 
pursue  their  unwise  and  unchristian 
sysiiMU  of  flattering  idolatry.  The 
iiW^ii  of  putting  a  cow  to  labour 
shocks  the  natives :  they  cannot 
hrar  it  mentioned  with  patience; 
gild  in  Mysore  they  relate  with 
great  batUiuctioii  that  their  last  Raja 


put  several  Brinjaries  to  death  for 
t!us  offence :  for  it  is  customary 
with  that  tribe  to  make  cows  carry 
tlieir  baggage.  Yet  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  there  is  any  feeling 
of  humanity  mingled  with  this  su- 
perstition. Although  the  kiliine  an 
animal  of  this  kind  is  by  all  Hindoos 
considered  as  a  kind  of  murder.  Dr. 
Buchanan  saysheknowsno creature 
whose  suflerings  equal  those  of  the 
cattle  of  Hindostan.  They  are  not 
slaughtered  ;  but  they  die  a  prema- 
ture death,  worn  out  by  hunger,  fa- 
tigue, and  ill-usage. 

The  Roman  Catholick  religion  is, 
by  its  number  of  fast  days,  detri- 
mental to  agriculture,  like  the  Hin- 
doo, though  in  a  less  decree.  Un- 
der both  systems  it  would  be  wise, 
therefore,  tp  attend  to  horticulture 
in  preference. 

A  century  and  half  ago,  all  Ma- 
labar is  described  as  one  great  vil- 
lage, by  one  of  the  best  travellers 
that  ever  visited  it.  That  country 
had  then  recovered  from  the  shock 
which  the  Portuguese  had  given  to 
its  prosperity:  their  conquests  in- 
deed produced  little  effect  upon  the 
interior;  and  the  destructive  am- 
bition of  Orangzebe,  had  not  then 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Mahrattas, 
and  for  the  future  miseries  of  all  In- 
dia. Malabar  never  suffered  more 
than  from  our  wars  with  Tippoo. 
Cornwallis^s  marches  from  Banga- 
lore, may  still  be  traced  every  where 
by  the  bones  of  cattle ;  thousands 
of  which  perished  through  fatigue 
and  hunger.  Tippoo  laid  waste  the 
country  on  one  side,  and  the  in« 
vading  army  on  the  other,  and  at 
least  one  half  of  the  inhabitants 
perished  of  absolute  want  I  In  the 
whole  Nagamangala  couutry,  the 
population  is  now  but  half  of  what 
It  was  before  the  campaign,  although 
it  has  had  eight  years  to  recover ! 
7'his  is  the  calculation  of  the  of- 
ficers  of  government ;  ^nd  Dr,  Bu- 
chanan says,  to  judge  jfrom  the  de-> 
solatioo  that  he  sees  iMTound  him  he 
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•boald  conclude  the  loss  to  be 
greater*.  In  some  places  the  inha* 
oitants  are  hardly  able  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  beasts  of  prey 
with  which,  from  its  depopulated 
condition,  the  country  abounds:  the 
elephants  also  have  increased  to  such 
numbers,  that  houses  and  villages 
are  deserted,  because  the  people 
cannot  make  head  against  them,  nor 
preserve  the  crops  from  their  ra- 
vages !  C*est  (C  un  Conquerant  a  re- 
forer  une  partie  des  maux  qiCil  a 
fait.    Je  definis  ainsi  k  droit  de  con^ 


probrions.  Tippdo  had  none  of 
this  enlightened  policy  :  instead  6f 
attempting  to  soften  the  siipei*sti- 
tions  of  others,  his  aim  was  to  ex- 
tend his  own  by  force.  Swine  were 
very  numerous  in  his  country,  till 
his  Mussulman's  conscience  rose 
against  them  \  and  he  succeeded  in 
exterminating  them  round  about 
Seringapatam.  At  one  time  be  cir« 
cumcised  all  the  Hindoos  whom  be 
could  catch, — it  so  happens  that 
this  sort  of  conversion  is  effectual 
in  Hindostan  :  howe\'er  involuntaty 


rite;  un  di^it  neccssaire,  U^itinie    it  may  be,  the  convert  immediately 
malheureidJTf  qui  laisse  toujours  a    becomes  a  good    Mussulman,    as 


payer  une  dette  immense,  pour  s^ac- 
quitter  envers  la  nature  hunwine. 
Without  conceding  to  Montesquieu 
the  necessity  or  lawfulness  of  con- 
tracting it,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  we  owe  a  heavy  debt  to  Hiu- 
dostan! 

Whenever  the  natives  mention 
Hjder,  they  speak  of  him  in  terms 
ot  the  highest  respect  Cruel  as 
this  conqueror  was,  he  endeavoured 
to  improve'  the  country,  and  to 
aineiiorate  the  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants. A  striking  instance  of 
thb  wise  policy  occurs  in  bis  con- 
duct towards  the  Panchum  Bundum, 
one  of  the  iaipure  tribes ;  of  whom 
the  greater  part  are  slaves,  and  who 
are  by  far  the  most  hardy  and  labo- 
rious people  of  the  country.  So 
sensible  was  he  of  their  value,  that 
It  was  a  main  object  with  him  in  his 
incursions  to  carry  them  away :  he 
settled  them  as  iarmers ;  and  having 
thus  improved  their  condition,  ex- 
ercised his  power  to  take  away  the 
itigma  under  which  they  laboured, 
ordered  that  they  should  be 


otherwise  he  would  have  had  no 
cast  at  all.  One  proof  this  of  many 
that  the  superstition  of  that  country 
contains  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction,  more  than  any 
other  that  ever  yet  oppressed  and 
degraded  mankind. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  those  persons  who  have 
persecuted  opinions  with  the  most 
cruelty,   have    secretly     regarded 
them  the  least;  inflicting  tortures 
and  death,  more  willingly,  perhaps 
for  this  reason,  that  while  they  des- 
pised stubborn  virtue  as  a  folly,  they 
felt  inwardly  humbled  by  its  pre- 
sence.    This  was  not  Tippoo's  case. 
He  was  truly   the    fanatic   which 
Orangzebe  only  affected  to  be ;  and 
his  bigotry  and  zeal  attached  to  him 
all  the  lower  Mussulmans.     None 
of  them  have  entered  into  our  ser- 
vice,  though   many   are    in   great 
want ;  and  they  revere  bis  memory 
as  one  who  died  a  martyr  in  defence 
of  their  religion.     We  extract  an 
interesting  account  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  whose  name  occurs  so 
often  in  the  History  of  Modern  lu- 
dia. 


and  

called  cultivators,  not  by  their  pro 
per  name  which  is  considered  op- 

*No  person  it  is  hoped  will  suppose  that  any  censure  is  intended  upon  the  memory 
of  Marquis  Cornwallis.  The  author  has  protested  against  any  such  inference^  and  we 
join  with  him  in  the  protest.  The  name  of  Cornwallis  will  go  down  with  honour 
to  posterity  were  it  only  for  his  conduct  in  Ireland,  where  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
Itt  diiooiiniged  a  svsiem  of  cruelly  never  to  be  mentioned  by  an  Englishman 
without  ihame  £or  km  country^  and  execrations  on  the  authors  of  that  shame.  The 
Rindoos  are  sensible  that  be  avoided  doing  them  any  injury^  as  far  as  was  practi- 
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<^  The  palace  of  the  Sultan  at  Sermgafia- 
iam  i-  a  very  iar?e  building,  surrounded  bv 
a  masly  and  lofty  wall  of  btone  and  mucly 
and  outwardly  i«  v)f  a  very  mean  appearance. 
There  were  in  it,  howe^r,  some  handsome 
apartments,  which  have  been  converted  in- 
to barracks ;  but  the  troops  are  very  ill 
lodged,  from  the  want  b(  ventilation  com- 
mon in  all  native  buildings.  The  private 
apartments  of  Tihfioo  formed  a  square,  in 
one  side  of  whicn  were  the  rooms  that  he 
himself  used.  The  other  three  sides  of  the 
square  were  occupied  by  warehouses,  inf 
waich  he  had  deposited  a  vast  variety  of 

•  goods  ;  for  he  acted  not  only  as  a  prince» 
but  also  as  a  merchant. 

"  These  goods  were  occasionally  distri- 
buted among  the  Amildars^  or  governors 
of  provinces,  with  orders  to  sell  them,  on 
the  Sultan's  account,  at  a  price  hr  above 
ihetr  real  value ;  which  was  done  by  forc- 
ing a  share  of  them  upon  every  man  tn  pro- 
portion to  his  supposed  wealth.  This  was 
. one  of  the  gcand  sources  of  oppression^pe- 
culation,  and  defalcation  of  revenue.  The 
friends,  or  wealthy  corruptors  of  the  jlmU- 
darty  were  excused  from  taking  a  large 
share  of  the  goods ;  while  tiie  remainder 
was  forced  upon  poor  wretches,  whose 
whole  means,  when  torn  from  them,  were 
inadequate  to  the  estimated  value  of  the 
^oods ;  and  the  outstanding  balances  on 
this  account  were  always  large. 

**The  three  sides  of  the  square  formerly 
msed  as  warehouses,  are  now  occupied  by 

•  the  ^y^  younger  sons  of  Ttpfioo^  who  have 
not  yet  been  removed  to  Vellore,  They 
are  well  looking  boys«  and  are  permitted 
to  ride,  and  exercise  themselves  in  the 
square,  when  tliey  are  desirous  so  to  do ; 
they  are  also  allowed  to  view  the  parade,  and 
CO  hear  the  bands  of  music  belonging  to  the 
troops  in  garrison. 

••  The  apartment  most  commonly  used  by 
Ttfifioo  was  a  large  lofty  hall,  open  in  front 
after  the  Mussulman  fashion, «nd  on  the 
other  three  sides,  entirt?ly  shut  up  from  ven- 
tilation. Yn  this  he  was  wont  to  sit,  and 
write  much ;  for  he  was  a  wonderful  pro- 
jector, and  was  constantly  forming  new  sys- 
tems for  the  management  of  his  dominions, 
which,  however,  he  wanted  perseverance  to 
carry  into  execution.  That  he  conceived 
himstlf  to  be  acting  for  the  good  of  his 
subjects,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  certainly  be- 
lieved himself  endowed  with  great  q|BMitties 
for  the  managemeot  of  civil  Affairs ;  as  ha 


was  at  the  pfins  of  wridng  a  book  on  the 
subject,  for  the  instruction  of  all  succeed- 
ing princes :  his  talents  in  this  line,  how- 
CAcr,  were  certainly  very  deficient.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  the  religious  prejudicet 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects ;  but 
every  where  wantonly  destroyed  their  tem- 
ples, and  gloried  in  having  forced  many 
thousands  of  them  to  adopt  the  Musmilniaa 
faith.  He  never  continued  long  on  the 
same  plan ;  so  that  his  government  was  a 
constant  succession  of  new  arrangements* 
Although  his  aversion  to  Europeans  did 
not  prevent  him  from  imitating  many  ok 
their  arts  ;  jet  this  does  not  a|^)ear  to  have 
proceeded  from  hi»  being  sensible  of  their 
value,  or  from  a  desire  to  impi  ove  his  coon* 
try ;  it  seems  merely  to  have  been  done 
with  a  view  of  showin?  his  subjects,  that, 
if  he  chose,  he  was  capable  of  doing  what^ 
ever  Europeans  could  perform:  ibr  al- 
though he  made  broad-cloth,  paper  formed 
on  wires  like  the  European  kind,  watchfit« 
and  cutlery,  yet  the  processes  for  making 
the  whole  were  kept  secret  A  French 
artist  had  prepared  an  engine,  driven  by  wai- 
ter, for  boring  cannon  ;  but  so  little  aea« 
siblc  was  the  Sultan  of  its  vsiue»  that  he 
ordered  the  water  wheel  to  be  removed* 
and  employed  bullocks  to  work  the  ma* 
chinery." 

The  praise  of  good  intentions 
cannot  be  denied  to  Tippoo ;  and 
religious  zeal,  however  mistaken, 
partakes  of  virtue ;  but  he  must  for 
ever  be  detested  for  his  cruelty. 
His  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  bill* 
forts,  where,  if  unwholesome  air 
and  scanty  food  failed  to  do  their 
work  of  death  soon  enough,  it  was 
hastened  by  throwing  branches  of 
euphorbium  and  dead  animals  into 
water  already  loathsome  and  penii« 
cious.  I  saw  an  Enjglishman  once 
who  had  been  confined  in  one  of 
these  forts.  He  had  been  a  mid- 
shipman, and  was  one  of  tho&e  pri- 
soners whom  SuflTrein  delivered  up 
to  Hyder,  to  be  by  him  compelled 
to  apostatize  from  their  religion, 
and  detained  in  hopeless  captivity. 
During  this  confinement  the  pri- 
soners were  fettered  in  pairs:  no( 
wiih   cbainsj,    which   allow  aome 
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change  of  posture ;  but  with  a  bar 
of  iron  having  a  ring  at  each  end. 
His  yoke  fellow  died,  and  he  re- 
mained four  and  twenty  hours 
linked  to  the  dead  body.  Hunger 
was  what  he  complained  of  most; 
they  had  no  other  food  than  what 
their  keeper  would  beg  for  them, 
and  frequently  reniained  one,  two, 
sometimes  three  days,  without  it. 
This  gentleman  related  an  anecdote 
of  Tippoo,  wliich  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  mentioned.  He 
bad  conceived  a  strange  notion, 
that  if  the  great  tendon  torn  from 
the  leg  of  a  living  man,  were  fast- 
ened to  an  Indian  rocket,  and  the 
rocket  let  fly  at  random,  it  would 
strike  any  person  whom  he  wished 
to  destroy ;  and  many  were  the 
wretches  who  fell  vigtims  to  this 
diabolical  superstition.  When  the 
experiment  was  to  be  made,  his 
guards  were  sent  out  to  seize  the 
first  rnsLO  they  met. 

The  private  apartments  of  this 
tyrant  sufficiently  shew  the  mise- 
rable state  of  alarmin  which  he  ex- 
isted. 

**  From  the  principal  fixmt  of  the  palace, 
which  served  as  a  revenue  ofEce,  and  aa  a 
place  hom  whence  the  Sultan  occasionally 
ifaowed  himself  to  the  populace,  the  chief 
entry  into  the  private  square  was  through  a 
Strong  narrow  passage,  wherein  were  chain- 
ed four  tisers  ;  which  although  somewhat 
tame,  womd  in  case  of  any  disturbance  be* 
come  unruly.  Within  these  was  the  hall 
in  n^uch  Ttfifioo  wrote,  and  into  which 
very  few  persons,  except  Meer  Saduc^  were 
ever  admitted.  Immediately  behind  this, 
was  the  bed<harober,  which  communicated 
with  the  hall  by  a  door  and  two  windows, 
and  watf  shut  up  on  every  other  side.  The 
door  was  strongly  secured  on  the  inside, 
and  a  close  iron  grating  defended  the  win- 
dows. The  Sultan,  lest  any  nerson  should 
fire  upon  him  while  in  bed,  slept  in  a  ham- 
mock, which  was  suspended  from  the  roof 
by  chains,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  invi- 
iibie  through  the  windows.  In  the  ham- 
node  were  found  a  sword  and  a  pair  of 
Joadedpistois." 

A  horrible  instance  is  related  of 


the  way  in  which  war  is  carried  on 
in  these  unhappy  countries.  The 
Polygars  who  had  been  reinstated 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  refused  sub* 
mission  to  Tippoo  after  the  English 
had  retreated.  He  sent  an  army  to 
reduce  them.  One  of  their  torts 
made  a  gallant  defence ;  but  was  at 
lene^th,  for  lack  of  ammunition,  com- 
pelled to  surrender  upon  tenns.  The 
terms  were  broken,  the  chief  officers 
hanged;  and  every  soldier,  seven 
hundred  in  number,  had  either  a 
hand  or  a  leg  cut  ofT  with  the  larg*j 
knife  which  the  leather-dressers  use: 
the  only  favour  shewn  them  was  tiie 
choice  of  the  hmb  that  should  be 
severed.-  The  same  mutilation  was 
inflicted  iipon  seven  hundred  of  the 
nelgbouring  peasantry,  who  had  as- 
sisted in  the  defence  of  the  place. 
They  had  no  other  means  of  .stop- 
ping the  haemorrhage,  than  by  ap- 
plying rags  dipped  in  boiled  oil,  and 
very  tew  survived  the  operation. 

There  are  writers  who  talk  of  the 
gentle  Hindoos,  and  inveigh  against 
the  tyrrany  of  the  Europeans  in 
Asia.  In  some  this  is  pure  igno- 
rance, in  some  it  is  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation; and  some  perhaps  talk 
nonsense  upon  system,  and  sup- 
posing that  man  and  beast  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  general  laws,  infer 
that  man  cannot  be  cruel  unless  he 
is  carnivorous.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  instances  above  relkted  are  6f 
Moorish  cruelty,  not  of  the  Hindoos, 
Tippoo's  government,  wheu'  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Mahrattas\ 
was '  excellent.  There  are  few 
among  the  Mahratta  Chiefs,  who 
do  not  sup{>ort  their  troops  by 
avowed  plunder.  Pestilence,  or 
beasts  of  prey,  says  Dr.  Buchanan^ 
are  gentle  in  comparison  with  Hin- 
doo robbei-s, — they  put  to  the  tor- 
ture all  those  who  fail  into  their 
hands,  to  make  them  discover  their 
concealed  property.  Of  all  systems 
which  craft  has  ever  devised  to  en- 
slave and  brutalize  mankind,  the 
Braminical  is  the  Worst    The  intro- 
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diiction  of  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion into  Hindostan  is  an  evil,  be- 
cause that  religion  presents  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  pioj^ress  of  Christiani- 
ty which  has  hitherto  been  insupera- 
ble, and  which  will  continue  to  be 
80  till  Christianity  be  taught  in  a 
purer  form  than  any  missionaries 
have  yet  learned  it.  In  every  other 
point  of  view  it  has  been  compara- 
tively a  blessing  to  the  country. 
The  creed  of  the'  Moors  is  infinitely 
purer,  the  ceremonial  I avv  less  bur- 
thensome  ;  the  political  institutions 
bad  as  they  are,  incalculably  better 
than  the  cletestable  system  of  casts 
pven  though  that  system  has  in  a 
de^ee  infected  them. 

These  volumes  contain  much  in- 
t;eresting  matter  concerning  the  su- 
perstitions of  Hindostan,  and  throw 
considerable  light  upon  them.  The 
differences  of  opinion  and  the  sub- 
division of  sects  appear  to  be  far 
inqre  numerous  than  they  have  hi- 
therto been  supposed,  and  none  of 
them  want  the  will  to  persecute  the 
others.  They  relate  wiih  gre^ijt  com- 
placency the  extirpation  of  the 
Jainas  whose  priests  were  ground  in 
an  oil-mill !  Should  the  worship- 
pers of  Seeva  ever  obtain  a  sufficient 
majority  J  VeesHnoo  may  ones  day 
share  the  fate  of  his  brother  Brahnia, 
iind  like  him  be  deposed  from  his 
divine  honours.  Never  was  there 
a  house  more  divided  in  itself  than 
this  of  the  BramiQ'*.  Scarcely  any 
two- of  them  relate  the  same  le- 
gend in  the  same  way  ;  and  there  is 
nothingin  which  they  are  all  agreed, 
except  in  their  own  pretensions  to 
preeminence,  and  their  uniform 
system  of  deluding  the  people. 
*  •  The  character  and  pretensions  of 
the  Gurus  (Sages)  as  they  are  called 
are  better  explained  in  this  work 
than  we  rennember  to  have  seen 
them  elsewhere.  'They  possess  an 
iibsolute  authoi:ity  in  all  religious 
matters,  among  which  is  included 
the  chastity  of  the  women.  It  is 
believed  that  they  are  incarnations 


of  Seeva,  and  that  when  tl^^y  die 
they  are  re-united  to  him ;  this  i« 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the 
four  superiors,  who  are  caUe4 
Thrones.  They  live  in  colleges  cjf^ 
MatamSf  where  they  educate  pupils 
of  their  own  families  to  succeed 
them.  The  pupil  is  made  a  Giiru 
by  receiving  trom  his  master  a  par- 
ticular Upadesa,  .  U pad esa  is  a  mys- 
terious sentence  which  the  Hindoos 
receive  from  their  Gurus,  and  con- 
stantly mutter  at  their  devotions. 
It  is  delivered  orally,  and  to  write 
it  down,  or  reveal  it,  are  crimes  of 
such  an  enormous  magnitude  as  to  be 
quite  unknown  ; — it  is  as  unheard 
of  a  sacrilege  as  it  would  be  for  ^ 
Papist  to  seal  a  letter  with  a  conse- 
crated wafer.  But  the  Upades^ 
wh'ch  is  given  to  the  Gurus,  and  by 
which  Seeva  is  immediately  made 
incarnate  in  them,  is  far  moce  mys« 
terious  than  what  is  bestowed  on  the 
people. 

The  Gurus  arc  not  forbidden  to 
marry  ;  but  if  they  marry,  their  di- 
vine character  ceases.  The  conse* 
quence  is  that  no  prohibition  is 
needful^ — the  privileges  attached  to 
their  supposed  divinity  are  so  g^reat 
that  they  are  never  known  to  be  for- 
feited. 

f'  The  Brakmansf  when  in  sickness  aiKcl 
distress,  invoke  with  fear  and  ttemblingthe 
power  of  Bhairava^  and  of  tlie  female  SaC" 
tis  ;  who  were  formerly,  perhaps,  consi- 
dered by  the  natives  as  the  malignant  ^irits 
of  the  woods,  moantains,  apd  rivers  ;  aad 
worshipped  by  sac^iScesy  like  the  gods  of 
the  rude  tribes  which  now  inhabit  we  hilly 
i;egion  east  from  Bengal*  and  whose  poveny 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  incursions  of 
the  sacred  orders  df  their  more  ]eame4 
western  neighbours." 

Many  evidences  of  this  appear. 
Nagamangala,  or  the  ^lessed  with 
Serpents,  must  have  been  named 
by  some  forgotten  sect  of  Ophites, 
whbsc  God  Sanchanaga,  or  the 
King  of  the  Serpents,  has  found  a 
place  in  the  mythology  of  the  coD'* 
querors.    Local  Deities  have  been 
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If  ft  in  quiet  possession  of  their  ho- 
nours* The  Mother  of  the  Hill  is 
twice  nsentioned.  Dr.  Buchanan 
visited  some  mines  where  she  was 
worshipped,  and  honoured  with  an 
annual  sacrifice  to  prevent  her  from 
overwhelnning  the  workmen.  The 
miners,  (always  a  superstitious  race 
like  sailors,  and  for  a  tike  reason) 
put  themselves  also  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mute  Ray  a,  or  the  Pearl 
King.  Here  are  some  new  sove- 
reign Princes  to  go  with  the  King 
of  the  Crocodiles,  and  Mr.  Lewis's 
Kings  of  the  Elements.  There  is 
a  Godama  among  the  Hindoo  Dei- 
ties;—^are  the  Bramins  borrowed 
bim  from  us,  supposing  him  to  be 
the  Demogorgon  of  our  oaths  ;  or 
will  Captain  Wilford  and  General 
Vailancey  show  that  we  swe^r  by  a 
Sanscrit  God,  whose  worship  was 
imported  into  the  Sacred  Isles  of 
the  West  when  the  Druids  came  from 
Hindostan  ? 

Epilepsy  is  supposed  to  be  pos- 
session, one  of  the  most  common 
and  most  natural  superstitions,  and 
one  in  which  the  Roman  CathoHck 
md  the  Hindoo  agree.  The  awe 
with  which  the  Turks  regard  idiot- 
cy  is  a  superstition  less  common, 
and  more  beneficial.  There  is  no 
sight  at  once  so  awful  and  so  humi- 
liating as  that  of  an  idiot,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  something  of  a 
Turkish  reverence  towards  these 
unfortunate  persons  coidd  be  instill- 
cd  into  our  own  rabble. 

But  of  all  the  religious  customs 
in  Hindostan  there  is  not  a  more  re- 
inarkaWe  one  than  tliat  of  killing  a 
jack-ass,  in  order  to  render  a  whole 
village  or  town  desolate.  An  in- 
stance of  this  was  likely  to  happen 
at  Gubi. 

**FROM  die  pride  of  twp  contending 
tect^  die  ComatieSi  and  the  Banijigaj^ 
Gain  has  lately  been  in  a  very  disorderly 
<tatc,  and  has  even  been  in  danger  of  de- 
•tniction.  The  former  having  erected  a 
tonple  to  a  sainted  virgin  of  their  tribe, 
vHo  threw  herself  into  the  flames,  rather 


than  gratify  the  lust  of  a  tyram)ftf  RSa^ 
the  Baniji^as  took  offence,  pretending  that 
such  a  temple  was  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  the  town ;  there  never  before  having 
been  in  that  place  any  vuch  building.  Both* 
parties  being  obstinate,  the  one  to  retain 
the  temple,  and  the  other  to  destroy  it, 
Purma  last  year  ordered  the  town  to  be 
divi:Ied  by  a  wall ;  on  one  side  of  which 
the  Comatiet  and  their  adherents  should 
live,  and  on  the  other  their  adversaries. 
The  Comatus  hxtheno  had  on  their  sidt 
some  show  of  reason ,  as  they  did  not  at* 
tempt  to  force  any  one  to  honour  their 
saint ;  but  now  they  became  exoibitant  ia 
their  pretensions ;  they  would  not  submit 

^to  the  order  oi  Pumea  ;  and  said^that  the 
custom  of  the  town  was  for  all  parties  to 
live  together,  thjc  Brdhmant  excepted,  who 
occupied  the  fort ;  and  tliat  it  would  be 
an  infringement  of  the  rules  of  cast  itix 
them  to  be  forced  into  a  separate  <}uarterk 
1  he  Bunijigast  to  show  their  moderation, 
now  offered  to  leave  the  town  altogether 
and  to  build  a  suburb  on  the  of^>osite  side 
of  the  fort,  where  at  present  there  are  no 
houses.  To  this  also < the  Comai'tet^  on  the 
same  grounds,  refused  their  consent.  The 
quorrel  has  lately  been  inflamed,  by  the 
cbief  of  the  Comaiies  having,  during  a  pro- 
cession, entered  the  town  on  horseback 
with  an  umbrella  carried  over  bis  head  ; 
which  are  assumptions  of  rank,  that  the 

'Banijigas  have  beheld  with  the  utmost  in* 
dignation.  Purnea^  I  suppose,  thinks  that 
they  are  least  in  the  wrong,  and  has  ap- 
pointed one  of  this  cast  to  be  Amddar. 
He  arrived  here  yesterday  with  positive 
orders  to  assemble  a  council  of  wise  men  ; 
and,  these  having  determined  what  the  cus- 
tom originally  was,  to  enforce  that  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  The  Amildar  seems  to 
be  a  prudent  man,  and  not  at  all  heiited 
with  the  dispute ;  in  which  moderation  he 

.  is  not  imitated  by  any  one  of  the  inha* 
bitants,  except  the  BrahmatUy  who  look 
with  perfect  indifR^rence  unon  all  die  dia- 
pmes  of  the  low  casts.  How  fac  the  plaa 
proposed  would  be  successful,  however,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  Both  sides  are  ex- 
tremely violent  and  obstinate ;  for  io  de- 
fence of  its  conduct  neither  paj  ty  has  any 
thing  like  reason  to  advance.  If  justice 
be  done,  both  sides  will  complain  of  par- 
tiality, and  murmurs  are  now  current  about 
the  necessity  of  killing  a  jack-ass  in  die 
street.  This  maybe  considered  as  a  slight 
matter ;  but  i  t  is  not  so,  for  it  would  be  at* 
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ended  bythe  immediate  desolation  of  the 
I  lace.  There  is  not  a  ffinJu  in  Kama/a 
that  woufd  remain  another  night  in  it,  un- 
less by  compulsion.  Even  the  adversaries 
of  tbe  party  who  killed  the  ass  would  think 
themselves  bound  in  honour  to  fly.  This 
singular  custom  seems  to  be  one  of  the  re- 
Dources,  upon  which  the  natives  have  fallen 
to  resist  an)itrary  oppression ;  and  may  be 
had  recourse  to,  whenever  the  government 
infringes,  or  is  considered  to  have  infringed 
upon  the  customs  of  any  cast.  It  is  of  no 
avail  against  any  other  lund  of  oppression.*' 

Alas  \Ve  in  Engiand  have  no  such 
resources !  Happy  bad  it  been  for 
us  when  the  Income  tax  was  first 
proposed,  or  when  Lord  Henry 
Petty  (the  Reboboam  of  Taxation, 
whose  little  fin^rer  was  heavier  th'an 
his  predecessor's  loins)— -happy  had 
it  been  for  u?>  if  we  could  have  re- 
sisted this  *  infringement  upon  the 
customs'  of  En^'hshmen  by  sacri- 
fieingaJack-ass! 

The  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
Casts  differ  in  different  places,  and 
are  w^eli  nigh  innumerable.  "  The 
circumstances  which  seem  chiefly  to 
add  dignity  to  a  Cast  are,  its  being 
restricted  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  especially  those  of  the  table ; 
the  following  no  useful  employment, 
aod  the  bemg  dedicated  to  what 
they  call  piety  and  learning."  This 
however  is  not  the  case,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  in  Malabar.  The 
consequence  is,  as  it  always  will  be 
wherever  opinions  of  this  kind  pre- 
dominate, that  cant  and  hypocrisy 
are  universal ;  atid  that  the  man  you 
deal  with  groans,  ejaculates,  lifts 
up  the  whites  of  bis  eyes,  while  he 
is  cheating  you.  We  have  long 
suspected  that  the  British  Govern* 
ment  suboi'itted  too  unsuspiciously 
to  the  absurd  customs  concerning 
Casts,  .and-  these  volumes  contain 
good  proof  that  this  is  really  the 
case,  founded  on  the  opinion  and 

Ijractice  of  Major  Miicleod,  the  col- 
ector  of  the  northern  division  of 
theCorinbctore  province. 

"  Major  Macleod  k  a  gentleman  extreme- 
ly beloved  by  the  natives  under  his  authori- 


tv,  and  very  conversant  in  the  matinets  of 
the  Hindus^  to  who>e  pre-judices  he  shows 
every  reacortabl?  attention.  He  thinks 
howf  ver,  Europeans  in  general  give  too 
much  credit  to  the  assertions  of  the  natives 
concerning  the  rules  of  their  cast ;  w  hich 
are  commonly  alleged  as  an  excuse  for 
declining  any  duty  that  is  -Hsagreeable. 
He  docs  not  permit  the  hereditary  chiefs 
of  ca^ts  to  settle  the  disputes  of  their  fol- 
lowers by  £ne  or  excommunication  ;  and 
has  had  no  dilficu'ty  in  making  persona  be 
again  received  -nt  >  society ,  who  had  beert 
made  outcasts  owing  to  the  pique  or  caprice 
of  leading  men.  In  cases  of  complaint  a- 
gainst  any  one  for  his  having  infringed 
the  rules  of  cast,  he  orders  ar  assembly  of 
the  m6>t  respectable  people  of  die  tribe  to 
meet  in  public  office  before  the  TaJuUdar^ 
who  inquires  into  the  business;  and, after 
having  consulted  the  assembly  concerning^ 
their  real  customs,  decides  on  the  nature  of  ^ 
the  guilty  and  its  appropriate  punishment. 
Any  person  who  is  troublesome,  and  re- 
fuses to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Tah^ 
iilJar  and  assemb'y,  is  immediately  ba- 
nished from  the  district.  He  has  had  no 
great  difficulty  in  allaying  the  disputes  be* 
tween  the  right  and  left  hand  sides.  He 
has  caused  arbitrators  from  both  sides,  men 
of  prudence  and  leniper,  to  meet  in  the 
ptiblic  office,  and  there  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment concerning  what  the  custom  -should 
be.  A  copy  of  this  agreement  is  given  to 
each  of  the  parties,  and  another  to  the  Tak- 
ttldar^  who  is  ordered  to  enforce  it  both  by 
fine  and  corporal  punishment.  When  it 
has  been  necessaiy  to  divide  any  town  into 
seperate  quarteis  lor  the  two  sides,  the  par- 
ty insisting  on  any  adversary's  removing  to 
his  own  quarter  must  build  for  him  a  nevr 
house.  Any  man  may  retire  from  his  ad- 
versary's quarter,  whenever  he  pleases.'* 

Nations  are  more  jealous  of  tlieir 
forms  than  of  their  faith.  Tippoo 
might  have  circumcised  every  Hin- 
doo in  his  dominions,  and  the  conse- 
anences  v^ould  not  have  been  so 
i^adful  as  those  which  resulted 
from  our  wise  regulations  about 
tails  and  whiskers.  We  carry  the 
principle  of  liberality  too  far  abroad, 
as  if  to  make  amends  for  setting  it 
at  defiance  at  home.  We  flatter 
the  superstitions  which  we  .ought 
barely  to  tolerate,  and  tolerate  thos^ 
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which  it  is  not  only  our  duty  but 
our  interest  to  abolish.  No  Eiiro-^ 
pean  has  ever  been  so  popular 
among  the  Hindoos  as  the  j^reat  AU 
boquerque,  the  founder  of  the  Eu- 
ropean dominion  there,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly slated  tiiat  one  main  cause 
of  that  popularity  was  because  he 
would  not  suffer  widows  to  burn 
themselves.  The  Mohammedan 
religion  spread  rapidly  in  Hindostan 
because^  it  broke  through  the  de- 
testable system  of  Casts.  Our  sys- 
tem is  even  more  impolitic  than  the 
intolerance  of  Tippoo  or  Qrangzebe. 
The  natives  necessarily  conclude 
that  we  have  no  religion  at  all  be« 
cause  they  see  us  respect  theirs  and 
neglect  our  own,— send  offerings  to 
their  temples  and  build  no  churches 
for  ourselves.  The  end  aimed  at  is 
not  answered  $  this  criminal  homage 
to  idolatry  does  not  conciliate  the 
idolators.  Even  in  Mysore  the  most 
discontented  subjects  are  the  Bra- 
mins,  though  they  have  so  lately 
suffered  persecution. 

Every  temple  of  any  consequence 
has  a  set  of  dancing  women  attach- 
eA  to  it,  who  are  ail  prostitutes  to 
the  Bramins !  In  ordinar)-  sets  they 
are  common  to  .every  body,  but 
those  belonging  to  temples  of  ex- 
traordinary sanctity  are  reserved  en- 
tirely fof  this  race  of  priests,  surely 
the  most  impudent  that  have  ever 
imposed  upon  mankind. 

The  whole  of  this  work  presents 
a  most  discouraging  picture.  When 
Dr.  Buchanan  entered  Malabar,  he 
says,  ^^  with  an  establishment  the 
expence  of  which  has  far  exceeded 
the  revenue,  and  compleat  protec- 
tion firom  invaders,  and  a  most  ten- 
der regard  to  avoid  the  punishment 
of  the  innocent,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  this  province  would 
have  been  found  in  a  situation  very 
diffefent  from  what  I  am  compelled 
to  represent  it.*' 

These  volbmes  contain  a  full  and 
ntwite  account  of  th^  extraordinary 
%jsttmo{  iociety  in  Malabar.    Dr. 


Buchanan  travelled  with  authority, 
and  has  every  where  been  able  to 
obtain  more  accurate  inf'ormatioa 
thcin  ordinary  travellers  could  do. 
The  Nairs,  or  according  to  the  ge- 
nuine plural  of  the  word,  the  Nai- 
niar,  all  pretend  lo  be  born  soldiers, 
and  former  writers  have  thus  repre- 
sented them.  They  are  pure  Su- 
dras,  and  are  subdivided  into  eleven 
ranks.  The  whole  of  them  formed 
the  militia  of  Malabar,  directed  by 
the  Namburis  (or  Bramins)  and 
governed  b)-  the  Rajas. 

**  The  Nalrj  marry  before  ihey  are  (en 
years  of  a^e,  in  orJtr  that  the  girl  may 
not  be  deflowered  by  the  regular  opera- 
tions of  nature  ;  but  the  husband  never 
afterM'ards  cohabits'  with  his  wffe.  Such 
a  circumstance,  indeed,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  very  indecent.  He  allows  lier 
oil,  clothing,  ornaments,  and  food  ;  but 
she  lives  in  her  molher^s  house,  or,  after 
her  parents  death,  with  her  brothers,  and 
cohabits  with  any  person  that  she  chooses 
of  an  equator  higher  rank  than  her  own. 
If  detected  in  bestowin^f  her  favours  on 
any  low  man,  she  becomes  an  outcast. 
It  is  no  kind  of  reflection  on  a.womanV 
character  to  say,  that  she  has  formed  the 
closest  intimacy  with  many  persons;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Nair  women  are  proud 
of  reckoning  among  their  favoured  lovers 
many  Brahmani,  Rajasy  or  other  persons 
of  high  birth:  it'would  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  this  want  of  restraint  has  been 
injurious  to  population.  When  a  lover 
receives  admission  into  a  house,  he  com- 
monly gives  his  mistress  some  ornamentSf 
and  her  mother  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  but 
these  presents  are  never  of  such  value,  as 
to  give  room  for  supposing  that  the  wo- 
men bestow  their  favours  from  mercenary 
motives.  To  this  extraordinary  manner 
of  conducting  the  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  in  Malayala%  may  perhaps  ba 
attributed  the  total  want,  among  its  inba* 
bitants,  of  that  pe.nuriou!«  disposition  so. 
common  among  other  Hindm,  All  the 
young  people  vie  with  each  other,  who 
shall  look  best,  and  who  shall  secure  the 
greatest  share  of  favour  from  the  other 
sex  ;  and  an  extraordinary  thoughtless, 
ness  concernihg  the  future  means  of  sub« 
sisiance  is  very  prevalent.  A  Katr  man, 
who  is  detected  in  fornication  with  a 
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SAanar  woman,  is  put  to  death,  and  the 
ivoman  is  pold  lo  tlie  Moplaifs:     If  he 
have  connection  with  a  slave  girU  both 
are  put  to  death ;  a  most  shocking  injuf;- 
lice  to  tie  Female,  who,  in  case  of  refusal 
10  her  lord,  would  be  subject  to  all  the 
violence  of    an  enraged  and  despised 
master. 
••  In  consequence  of  this  strange  manner 
of  propagatipg   the    species,  no    Natr 
knows  his  father;  and  every  man  loc>k8 
upon  his  sT.<!er«'  children  as  his  heirs.  He, 
indeed,  looks  upon  them  with  the  same 
fondness  that  fathers  in>other  parts  of  the 
world  have  for  their  own  children ;  and 
lie  would  be  considered  as  an  unnatural 
monster,  were  he  to  show  such  signs  of 
grief  at  the  death  of  a  child  which,  from 
long  cohabitation  and  love  with  its  mo- 
ther»  he   might  suppose  to  be  his  own, 
as  he  did  at  the  death  of  a  child  of  his  sis- 
ter.   A  man*s  mother  manages  his  fami- 
ly ;  and  after  her  death  his  eldest  sister 
assumes  the  direction.     Brothers  almo^ 
always  lire  under  the  same  roof;  bwt^  if 
one  of  the  family  separates  from  the  rest, 
lie  is    always    accompanied  by  his   fa- 
vourite sifter.    Even  cousins,  lo  the  most 
remote  degree  of  kindred,  in  the  female 
line,  generall)'  live  together  in  great  har- 
mony ;'  for  in  this  part  of  the  country  love, 
jeaIou<;y,  or  disgusi,  never  can  disturb  the 
peace  of  a  iViiir  family.    A  man^s  move- 
able properly, after  his  death,  is  divided 
equally  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
idl  his  sisters.     His  landed  estate  is  ma- 
naged by  the  eldest  male  of  the  family  : 
but  each  individual  has  a  right  to  a  share 
of  the  incoRie.  In  case  of  the  eldest  male 
being  unable,  from  infirmity  or  incapa- 
city«  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  family, 
tbe  next  in  rank  does  it  in  the  name  of 
h&  senior.'* 

Strange  as  this  mode  of  succession 
is,  it  has  prevailed  in  parts  of  the 
world  so  remote  from  each  other 
that  in. each  place  the  custom  must 
have  been  indigenous.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  Natchez  in  Louisiana, 
an^d  of  the  original  natives  of  Hay« 
ti.  The  cause  is  obvious, — man- 
ners must  have  previously  become 
so  universally  depraved  tliat  no  man 
knew  his  own  children,  and  human 
nature  had  thus  been  deprived  of 
one  of  its  best  affections. 


In  the  North  of  Malabar  a  system 
prevails  more  honourable  to  human 
nature.  The  want  of  individual 
affection  has  been  felt  there,  and  the 
mode  in  which  monogamy  is  esta- 
blished is  truly  curious. 

**  The  female  Ifenrs,  while  children, 
go  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage,, 
both  with  Namhurts  and  Nairs;  but  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  south,  Uieman  and  wife 
never  cohabit.     When  ihe  girl  has  come 
to  maturity,  she  U  taken  to  live  in  the 
hou^e  of  some  Namhuri  ot  Nair  !  and  af- 
ter she  has  given  her  consent  to  do  so,  she 
cannot  leave  her  keeper  ;  but  in  ca<;e  of 
infidelity  to  his  bed>  may  be  punished 
with  death.     U  her  keeper  have  in  his 
family  no  mother  nor  sister,  his  mistress 
manages    the    household    aflairs.     The 
keeper,  whenever  he  pleases,  may  send 
his  mistress  back  to  her  mother's  house  ; 
but  then,  if  she  can,  she  may  procure,  a- 
nother   lover.     A   man's   house  is  ma- 
naged by  his  mother  so  long  as  she  lives. 
When  she  dies,  his  sister  comes  for  the 
fifteen  days   of    mourning.     She  after- 
wards returns  to  her  lover,  and  remains 
with  him  until  he  either  dies  or  turns  her 
away.     In  either  case,  she  return.s  to  brr 
brother's  house,  of  which  she  resumes 
the  management,  and  brings  with  her  all 
her  children,  who  are  her  brother's  heirs. 
A   Nair    here  is  not  astonished   when 
you  ask  him  who  his  father  was ;  and  a 
roan  has  as  much  certainty  that  the  chi1« 
dren  born  in  his  house  are  his  own,  as  an 
European  husband  has ;  while  these  chiU 
dren  are  rendered  dear  (o  him  by  Ifaeir 
own  caresses,  and  those  of  their  mother, 
who  is  always  beloved,  for  otherwise  she 
would  be  immediately  dismissed;    yet 
such  is  the  perversity  of  custom,  that  a 
man  would  be  considered  as  unnatural, 
were  he  to  have  as  much  affection  for  his 
own  children,  as  for  those  of  his  sister* 
which  he  may  perhaps  never  have  seen. 
Of  all  known  manners  of  conducting  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  this  seems 
to  be  the  most  absurd  an^  inconvenient. 
That  prevailing  in  the  southern  parts  of 
i^o/o^Aiy  avoids  all  the  domestic  unhap- 
piness  arising  from  jealousy,  or  'want  ef 
continued  affection ;  but  that  here,  while 
it  has  none  of  the  benefits  of  marriage,  is 
attended  with  all  its  evils.'^ 

Dr.  Buchanan  censures  thi£  cw* 
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torn  too  severely.  The  absurdity 
and  ineonvenience  fie  in  the  laws  of 
succession y  not  in  the  mode  of  in- 
tercourse between  the  sexes.  Con  • 
cubinageof  this  kindis  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  marriage  with  a  liber- 
ty of  divorce,  which  is  assuredly 
most  mischievous.  It  has  been  de- 
vised manifestly  in  preference  to 
the  heart  and  souU  withering  system 
of  the  south :  that  system  these 
northern  Nairs  have  forsaken  as  far 
as  they  could;  and  all  the  inconve- 
nience which  they  suffer  is  in  conse- 
quence of  those  laws  of  succession 
resulting  from  the  former  system, 
which  they  could  not  elude.  One 
thing  is  worthy  of  remark.  The 
Nair  women  are  remarkably  clean 
ID  their  persons,  above  all  tlie  other 
natives.of  India.  May  not  this  be 
in  some  degree  attributed  to  their 
peculiar  intercourse  with  the  other 
sex,  in  the  south  to  attract  as  many 
loveis  as  they  can,  in  the  north  to 
preserve  the  affections  of  the  one 

i      to  whom  they  are  attached  ? 

Bad  as  the  polyandrian  system  of 
Malabar  is,  it  is  infinitely  less  mis- 
chievous in  its  consequences  than 
polygamy;  women  are  considered 
m  it  as  equal  and  reasonable  beings, 
and  those  disputed  successions 
avoided,  which  have  kept  every 
Mohammedan  monarch  in  a  state  of 
1>8rharism,  and  left  no  alternative 
to  the  Sultans  but  fratricide  or  war. 
One  most  curious  and  triumphant 
f^ct  against  those  detestable  rea- 
sonings which  would  persuade  us 
that  polygamy  results  from  the  laws 
of  nature  is  adduced  in  these  vo- 
lumes. In  those  purts  of  the  penin- 
sula where  an  accurate  census  has 
been  taken,  there  appears  to  be  an 
excess  of  males  above  the  female 
population.     There  is  therefore  not 

I      necessarily  an  excess  of  females  in 
hot  climates,    and   wherever  it   is 

!      found  to  be  the  case  it  is  far  more 
probably   the  effect  of  polygamy 
than  the  cause. 
Jbe  Namburi^  or  Bramin^  of 


Malabar,  will  neither  leat  nor  drink 
with  the  Bramins  of  other  countries^ 
whom  they  consider  as  very  inferior 
to  themselves  in  dignity ;  this  con- 
tempt is  reciprocal :  but  the  eastern 
Bramins  keep  up  their  dignity  bet- 
ter. The  younger  sons  seldom  mar- 
ry,  lest  tfie  race  should  become  too 
numerous;  they  live  with  the  elder 
brother,  and  are  the  favourite  para- 
mours of  the  wives  of  the  Rajas  and 
of  the  chief  Nairs;  the  young  wo- 
men of  rank  and  beauty  seldom  ad- 
mitting any  person  to  their  bed  but 
a  Bramin,  and  especially  a  Namburi« 
Their  chief  is  called  the  Tambura- 
cul ;  this  rank  is  hereditary,  for  the 
children  of  the  Namburis  are  theif 
heirs :  if  the  Tamburacul  has  no 
sons  he  adopts  one  of  his  family* 
They  pretend  that  before  the  office 
of  Kaja  became  hereditary  by  the 
appointment  of  Cheruman  Permal, 
the  princes  of  the  country  were 
their   vicepjerents,   and    they  still 

Iierform  a  ceremony  somewhat  ana- 
ogons  to  our  custom  of  anointing 
the  king,  by  which  they  affect  to 
dispose  of  the  government ;  this  is 
mere  ceremony  as  they  have  no  au- 
thority to  reject  the  next  heir.  Tke 
present  Tamburacul  is  an  idiot; 
his  attendants  were  men  of  good 
sense,  and  gave  Dr.  Buchanan  all 
the  information  which  be  required. 
The  laws  of  Menu  seem  to  be  totally 
unknown  to  the  Namburis,  few  of 
whom  are  men  of  learning.  Many 
have  lost  cast  by  having  committei| 
murder,  or  eaten  forbidden  things^ 
and  in  that  case  their  children  gene* 
rally  become  Mussulmans.  Tip* 
poo  caught  and  cir(himcised  many 
of  them,  and  they  also  became 
good  Moors. 

Dr.  Buchanan  has  not  obtained 
much  information  concerning  the 
Malabar  Christians,  but  what  he 
has  obtained  upon  this  interesting 
subject  may  be  properly  tran- 
scribed. 


"Opposite  to  our  encampment 
a  Ngxaren,  or  Cbrislian  viilagef  >^°>^ 
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Cumumg  Colung  purtf  Angady,  which 
looks  very  well,  being  seated  on  a  rising 
ground  amid  fine  groves  of  ihe  Betel-nui 
pa  I  m .  The  Pafia  or  priest  waited  on  us. 
He  was  attended  by  a  pupil,  who  be- 
haved to  his  superior  with  the  utmost  de- 
ference. The  Papa  was  very  well  dress- 
ed in  a  blue  robe ;  and,  though  his  an- 
cealors  have  been  settled  in  the  country 
for  many  general ions9  he  was  very  tair, 
with  high  Jewish  features.  The  greater 
part  of  the  sect,  however,  entirely  resem* 
Die  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  from 
whom  indeed  they  are  descended. 

The  Pafia  informed  me,  that  his  sect 
Are  dependant  on  the  Jacobite  patriarch 
of  jtntiach ;  but  that  they  have  a  metro- 
politan, who  resides  in  the  dominions  of 
Travaneore,  and  who  is  sent  by  the  patri- 
arch on  the  death  of  his  predecessor. 
None  of  the  Papas,  or  inferior  clergy,  go 
to  Ataioek  for  their  education,  and  ali  of 
Ibem  have  been  boru  in  the  country.  My 
vjsitor  understood  no  languages. but  the 
iyria^,  and  that  of  Mdiytda*  He  preaches 
in  the  latter  \  but  all  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church  are  performed  in  the  Syriac. 
In  their  churches  they  have  neitiier 
images  nor  pictures,  but  the  Na%aretts 
worship  the  cross.  Their  clergy  are  al- 
lowed to  marry  ;  my  vii^itor,  however, 
seemed  to  be  not  a  little  proud  of  observ- 
ing celibacy,  and  a  total  abstinence  from 
animal  food.  He  said^  tliat,  so  far  as  he 
itemembt'rs  the  number  of  the  sect  seems 
neither  to  be  increasing  nor  diminishing. 
ConvertSyhovwever,  are  occasionally  made 
of  both  Nairs  and  Shanari ;  but  no  in- 
stance of  a  Mofday  having  been  conver- 
ged, nor  of  a  Namburi^  unless  he  had  pre- 
viou^'  lost  cast, 

^  "  The  Papa  says,  that  the  Nazarem 
^ftte  introduced,  1740  years  ago,  by  a 
certain  saint  named  Thomas,  who,  landing 
at  Msilapuraf  took  up  his  residence  on 
a-  hill  near  Madras,  and  which  is  now 
called  after  his  name.  He  afterwards 
made  a  voyage  to  Coc/iin,  and  in  that 
neighbourhood  settled  a  church,  which  is 
now  the  metropolitan,  as  the  Portuguese 
drove  all  the  Naxarens  from  the  eastern 
coast.  St. Thomas  afterwards  returned  to 
Metla-puraj  where  he  died.  At  that  time 
Malayala  belonged  to  the  Brdhmans^  who 
were  governed  by  a  Raja  sent  by  Shoiun 
Permai,  the  sovereign  king  of  the  south. 
The  Papa  then  related  the  history  of 
Chtruman  Permai,  nearly  as  I  have  given 


it  (page  348.  9.)  on  the  authority  of  th* 
Namburu;  only^he  saysj  that  this  traitor* 
after  having  divided  his  usurped  domi* 
nions>  died  before  he  reached  Mecca- 
It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Mussulmans 
first  arrived  in  India.  They  landed  at 
ChaUiem,  a  place  near  Vaypura.  The 
Papa  says,  that  the  metropolitan  has  an 
account  of  all  his  predecessors,  from  the 
time  of  Saint  Thomas,  with  a  history  of 
of  tlie  various  persecutions  that  they  have 
been  subjected  toby  thegoverning  powers, 
the  worst  of  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  that  inflicted  by  the  Portuguese. 
He  promised  to  send  me  a  copy  of  this 
kind  of  Chron  cic,  but  has  not  been  so 
good  as  his  word. 

^*  A  Brahman  of  the  place  says,  that 
when  any  slaves  are  converted  by  the 
Na%areus,  these  people  bestow  on  them 
their  liberty,  and  give  them  daily  or 
in<m(hl>  wages.  He  said  also^  that  the 
Na%aretts  are  a  very  orderly,  industrious 
people,  who  live  chiefly  by  trade  and  agri- 
culture. 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  iVosus^ 
reny  village,  which  contains  many  houses 
regularly  disposed,  and  full  of  people. 
For  an  Indian  town  it  is  well  built,  and 
compararively  clean.  It  has  a  new 
church  of  considerable  size.  An  old 
church  is  situated  at  some  distance  on  a 
beautiful  rising  grounci.  It  is  now  un- 
roofed; but  the  wails  although  built  of 
indurated  clay  only,  continue  very  fresh 
and  strong.  The  altar  is  arched  over 
with  the  same  materials,  and  possesses 
some  degree  of  elegance.  The  burying 
grrnind  is  at  the  west  en.d  ot  the  churchy 
where  the  principal  door  is  placed. 
From  its  being  very  small,  the  graves 
must  be  opened  long  before  the  bones 
are  consumed.  As  the  graves  are  opened 
for  new  bodies,  the  old  bones  are  collec« 
ted,  and  thrown  into  an  open  pit  near  the 
corner  of  the  church,  where  they  are  ex* 
posed  to  the  view  of  all  passengers." 

Dr.  Buchauan^s  wish  to  obtain  a 
history  of  these  Christians  wascom« 
municated  to  the  Metropolitan,  who 
promised  to  send  hitii  a  copy  of 
their  chronicle.  That  promise  had 
not  been  fulfilled  when  these  papers 
were  sent  to  Europe.  Another  priest 
whom  this  traveller  afterwards  saw, 
denied  that  the  Nazarenes  give  li- 
berty to  converted  siaaes,  and  main- 
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tained  that  the  sect  was  rapidly  in* 
creasing.  This  latter  assertion  must 
be  imputed  to  vanitjr ;  the  former 
Dr.  Buchanan  supposes  was  made 
lest  these  conversions  should  be  at- 
tributed to  the  desire  of  etnancipa- 
tiqn,  more  than  to  the  apostolical 
Tirtues  of  his  brethren.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  the  history  of  these 
people  were  properly  investigated. 
The  PortUjjuese  writers  all  speak 
of  them  under  the  influence  of  Ro-  * 
mish  prejudices,  and  little  is  to  be 
learnt  concerning  them  from  any 
other  sources; 

The  roads  in  Malabar  are  gene- 
rally narrow  paths  on  thelittle  banks 
4  which  separate  the  rice  plots  ;  for, 
says  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  state  of  Ma- 
labar has  always  been  such  that  tra- 
vellers wished  to  be  at  a  distance 
from  inclosuresy  or  strange  houses, 
which  afforded  too  many  lurking 
places  for  the  assassin.  This  as- 
sertion is  in  contradiction  to  all  the 
old  writers  who  have  described  or 
visited  Malabar;  they  ail  assert  that 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Nair, 
though  but  a  child,  all  Malabar 
might  be  traversed  in  safety.  But 
the  state  of  the  whole  of  Hmdostan 
has  long  been  growing  worse  and 
worse;  and  there  is  a  carelessness 
in  the  natives  which  results  from 
utter  hopelessness.  The  banks  are 
every  where  neglected,  either  from 
indolence  or  want  of  encourage- 
ment, or  from  both,  according  to 
Dr.  Buchanan ;  the  farmers  neglect 
to  keep  them  clean,  and  they  get 
choked  up   with  mud.     In    other 

E laces  villages  are  deserted,  the 
anks  are  filled  up  in  this  manner, 
or  the  mounds  give  way.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country  affords  little 
'reason  to  hope  for  any  amelioration ; 
the  people,  even  m  those  parts 
wfaicD  enjoy  the  blessing  of  our  gd^ 
vemment,  (a  blessing  assuredly  h 
is)  have  little  love  for  their  Euro- 
pean masters  :  no  means  are  taken 
to  enlighten  them;  we  have  com- 
municated to  them  none  of  our  in- 
'^totioBSj  and  should  our  baseless 


empire  be  overthrown,,  not  a  ves* 
tige  of  English  dominion  would  re- 
main. 

In  fact  Hindostan  is  too  wide  a  ' 
field  for  conquest,  and  too  populous 
a  country  for  colonization.  Never 
was  any  empire  so  precarious. 
Another  Orangzebe  among  the 
Moors,  another  Seevajee  among 
.the  Mahrattahs,  and  we  should  be 
extirpated  root  and  branch  from  the 
peninsula.  Every  war,  however 
oriliiant  its  success  may  be,  lessens 
our  superiority  in  fire  arms,  and 
eveiT  victory  is  purchased  more 
dearly  than  the  last.  The  country 
having  all  its  old  kingdoms  broken 
np  is  precisely  in  that  state  which 
is  most  favourable  for  great  revolu- 
tions, and  most  likely  to  occasion 
them ;  and  any  revolution  which 
can  possibly  happen,  must  be  to 
our  loss.  Whatever  robber  may 
start  up  and  become  the  founder  of 
a  new  dinasty  will  be  our  enemy^ 
whether  he  be  Moor  or  Gentile. 
The  only  policy  which  could  pro- 
cure a  party  in  the  country  whose 
fidelity  could  be  relied  on,  is  that 
of  communicating  to  our  subjects 
the  language  and  the  religion  of 
England,  and  that  policy  we  have 
neglected .  Yet  of  all  fortresses  that 
could  be  erected,  native  churches 
would  be  the  strongest.  The  re- 
ceived opinions,  that  it  is  highly 
difficult,  and  almost  impossible  to 
convert  the  Hindoos,  proceeds  from 
profound  ignorance  of  the  super- 
stitions and  history  of  Hindostan* 
Let  but  the  mfssionaries  be  encou* 
raged  and  increased,  and  their  zea^ 
aided  by  such  human  means  as  msr^ 
allowably  be  used,  and  the  success 
of  Xavier  will  no  longer  be  deemed 
miraculous. 

Should  a  second  edition  of  these 
volumes  be  cal  led  for,  the  author  will 
probably  methodize  their  contents. 
Meantime  the  authentic  and  valua-* 
ble  information  which  they  contain 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  search** 
ing  for  it  amid  much  unimpprtiiut 
matter. 
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A&T.  VFI.  Some  Account  of  New  Zealand;  particularly  the  Say  pf  IMnii,  atlA 
surrounding  Couniiy,  with  a  Description  oftbt  Rtligiom  and  Government,  Lan^Mag^^ 
^rts,  Afuniifactures,  Manners  and  Cuttoua,  Sfc.  of  t/te  Natives.  j8y  John  Sa  vac fiV 
£sq,  Sicrgton.  12mo.  pp.  110. 


WE  certainly  did  open  this  vo- 
lume with  cx>nsiderable  curiosity, 
jftod  as  certainly  wc  have  closed  it 
with  proportionable  disappoint* 
^iBent.  A  man  who  had  been  dropt 
from  the  oiooR  upon  Carven  Point 
4Lt  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  would  be 
AS  well  qualified  to  give  an  account 
of  the  rcsligiou,  government,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  the  English, 
as  Mr.  Savage,  who  landed  at  North 
Cove  and  never  set  step  beyond 
4h^  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
is  to  give  an  account  of  the  New 
^lealanders.  It  is  more  than  thirty 
years  since  Captain  Cook  last  visited 
this  island,  and  still  farther  back 
since  the  massacre  of  Captain  Fur- 
Jieaux^s  men  by  the  natives;  we 
3iave  scarcely  heard  any  thing  about 
>Iew  Zealand  from  these  times. 
Captain  Cook,  it  is  well  known, 
visaed  this  island  frequently ;  \t 
was  the  common  rendezvous  in 
case  of  separation  from  his  compa- 
nion ship.  We  were  extremely  cu  - 
rions  to  learn  whether  any  progress 
in  civilization  and  the  arts  of  life 
had  taken  j)lace ;  or  whether,  not- 
withstanding the  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity of  .the  commander,  the  New 
Zealanders  had  ultimately  derived 
nothing  from  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans  but  disease, — ^a  disease 
disgusting  in  its  appearance,  and 
desolating  in  its  effect,  which 
they  have  no  skill  to  remedy,  and 
which,  descending  from  parents  to 
their  progeny,  carries  with  it  the 
seeds  of  general  contagion;  we 
were  curious  to  learn  whether  the 

S>ats  bad  thriven  and  propagated, 
e  sheep,  the  cocks  and  hens,  the 
Swine  and  other  animals  which  bad 
been  left  on  the  island  by  Captains 
Cook  and  Furneaux.  An  useful 
part  of  this  book  is  a  neat  plate  de- 
lineating the  appearance  of  Cape 
North',  and  the  entrance  to  the  Bay 


of  Islands,  with  other  lands  in  it& 
vicinity;  these  are  particularized^ 
and  the  bearings  ancl  distances  giv- 
en, to^rethe^  with  instructions  for 
sailing  into  the  bay,  and  for  avoiding 
some  rocks  which  are  covered  at 
high  water. 

The  fern  tree  grows  here  ia 
great  abundance,  and  the  root  of  it, 
together  with  fish,  served  as  the 
prmcipal  food  of  the  inhabitants 
when  Captain  Cook  visited  the 
island.  They  call  it  Haddawai,  and 
the  method  of  preparing  it  for  food^ 
Mr.  Savage  says,  consists  in  beating 
it  for  some  time  with  a  stone,  un* 
till  it  becomes  soft;  they  then  chevr 
it,  and  after  huving  extracted  th« 
glutinous  substance  with  which  it 
abounds,  exclude  the  fibrous  parts. 
-Potatoes  are  now  largely  cultivated 
by  the  New  Zealanders.  Mr.  Sa- 
vage says  he  could  not  learn 
when  they  first  became  possessed 
of  this  root.  Captain  Cook  plant- 
ed it  for  them ;  he  also  planted 
wheat,  pease,  kidney  beans,  cab- 
bages, turnips,  carrots,  and  many 
other  of  our  esculent  vegetables. 
On  his  second  voyage  he  found 
that  every  thing  in  the  gardens  had 
been  left  entirely  to  itself,  except 
the  potatoes,  some  of  which  hav- 
ing been  dug  up  and  tasted,  the  na- 
tives had  cultivated  the  rest.  Whe- 
ther any  other  memorials  of  the 
benevolence  of  Captain  Cook  re- 
main, except  this  root,  Mr.  Savage 
'does  not  inform  us,  probably  be- 
cause he  does  not  know. 

A  specimen  of  the  vaffue  infor- 
mation communicated  intnis  volume 
may  be  selected  from  any  page  one 
accidentally  opens  upon : 

*  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  they  have 
no  larger  animal  than  the  dog,  which  %& 
a  native  here,  usually  black  and  white, 
with  sharp,  pricked  up  ears,  the  hair 
rather  loog,  and  iu  figure  a  good. deal 
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itsembliiig  the  animal  we  call  a  fox* 
dog— ibe  native  name  for  ivhich  is  Cor- 
addee.  Il  i«  po!(sible  the  interior  may 
produce  quadrupeds  of  greater  magni- 
tude, all  tiie  oiners  found  nv;re  are  such 
as  we  usually  call  vermin. 

"The  immediatencighbourhooJ  of  this 
bay  li  unfavourable  to  omithQlogical  en* 
quiry,  on  acxount  of  the  scarcity  of 
wood ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  liie  interior 
nu'it  abound  in  a  great  variety  of  rare 
and  beauiit'ul  birds:  the  only  species  I 
saw  that  struck  me  as  new,  was  a  pi- 
geon, of  beautiful  plumage,  lar^^e  size, 
and  delicious  eating.  Cockatoos  and 
parrots,  in  great  variety,  are  said  to  in- 
habit the  wouds»  as  well  as  an  infinity  of 
small  birds." 

The  coasts  of  New  Zealand 
abound  in  fish  as  Captain  Cook's 
crew  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis^ 
4:over :  timber  of  an  immense  size, 
straight  and  clean,  is  also  produced 
in  great  plenty.  Their  weapons  of 
war,  Mr.  S.  says,  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  a  hard  wood  somewhat  si- 
milar to  lignum  vitac  ;  there  is  no 
reason,  he  continues  to  suppose, 
that  the  natives  are  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  nietaf  of  any 
kind,  since  none  was  to  be  disco- 
vered in  their  tools  or  ornaments 
but  such  as  had  evidently  been 
procured  from  Europeans.  There 
u  a  green  semi-transparent  talc 
brought  from  the  interior,  of  con- 
siderable hardness,  with  which  they 
make  tlieir  tools,  and  a  number  of 
ornamenu.  Captain  Cook  meniions 
this  green  talc  as  being  worn  by 
the  men  :  he  says  it  was  usually 
carved  into  the  resemblance  of 
a  man  and  was  suspended  by  a 
string  round  the  neck.  The  In- 
dians he  tells  us  use  axes^  adzes, 
and  chissels,  with  which  last  they 
bore  holes ;  the  chissels  w^re  made 
of  jasper  or  of  the  bon^  of  a 
man's  arm,  and  their  axes  and 
adzes  of  a  hard  black  stone.  Mr. 
Savage  has  given  a  {Jate,  represent- 
an  ornament  formed  of  the  green 
talc,  which  they  intend  for  a  like- 
ness of  one  of  their  deities :  it  is 


worn  round  the  neck  by  both 
sexeS)  ))articularly  in  any  time  of 
peril.  '*  The  native*  have  a  great 
aversion  from  spirits,  and  1  do  not 
find  that  they  have  any  mode  of 
intoxication  amoni^  them ;  they 
are  consequently  robust,  cheerful, 
and  active,'  and  probably  in  mai>y 
instances  live  to  a  ^reat  age."  This 
is  perhaps  a  solitary  instance  of 
temperance  amon*r  savages:  all 
the  South  Sea  islanders  are  fond  of 
Ava.  The  personahappcarance  of 
the  natives  of  that  part  of  New 
Zealand  which  Mr.  Savage  visited 
is  striking:  the  men  are  usually^ 
from  five  feet  eight  inches  to  siii; 
feet  high,  well  proportioned  and 
strongs  their  countenances  ant 
open  and  expressive  of  courage  and 
magnanimity.  The  features  of  the 
women  are  re&^ular  and  pleasitig, 
with  long  black  hair  and  dark  pe- 
netrating eyes;  they'tattoe  their 
lips,  and  anoint  their  persons  and 
hair  with  oil  and  red  «arth ;  their 
voice  is  soft  and  melodious.  The 
complexion  of  the  natives  varies 
between  the  dark  chesnutand  "  tha 
light  agreeable  tinge  of  the  Englisii 
brunette.'* 

Captain  Cook  remarked  that  the 
New  Zealanders  evinced  less  inge« 
nuity  in  the  structure  of  their 
houses  than  in  any  thing  belon&;ing 
to  them :  he  says,  they  are  from 
16  to  24  feet  long,  10  or  12  wide, 
and  from  6  to  8  high.  The  framfs 
is  of  small  sticks  of  wood  and  tbp 
walls  and  roof  are  made  of  drr 
grass  pretty  firmly  compacted ; 
.sonie  of  them  are  lined  with  tba 
bark  of  trees,  and  the  ridge  of  the 
house  is  formed  by  a  poTp  which 
runs  trom  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  door  is  only  high  enough  to 
admit  a  person  cr?iwliqg  on  his 
hands  and  kneos,  and  the  roof  is 
sipping.  There  is  a  square  hole 
near  the  door,  serving  both  for 
window  and  phimnpy,  near  which 
is  the  firerplace,  (Concerning  tlic 
dress,  oruameh^^  weapons,  and  im«* 
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piemen ts,  &c.  of  the  New  Zealand- 
ers,  a  more  ample  account  is  to  be 
found  in  Captain  Cook  than  we 
meet  with  hcfe.  They  yet  continue 
to  eat  human  fleshy  but  it  is  only  the 
fiesh  of  a  vanquished  enemy,  so 
that  I  apprehend,  says  Mr.  8.  tliat 
the  character  of  the  natives  of  this 
island,  who  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered  as  '^  cannibals  of  the  worst 
description  is  not  so  horrible  as 
'  represented !"  The  manners  of  these 
people  he  affirms  are  particularly 
Kina  and  affectionate  among  each 
other. 

There  are  two  topics  on  which 
ire  could  particularly  have  wished 
^or  more  ample  information  than 
these  pages  afford,  namely  the  re* 
ligion  and  internal  policy  of  these 
people : 

*'  I  have  said  but  little  concerning  the 
rdigioD  and  government  of  the  natives  of 
the  Bay  of  Islands;  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  information  on 
these  heads ;  independently  of  which, 
Ihey  are  subjects  that,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
quire to  be  handled  with  great  caution, 
even  by  those  uho  are  well  qualified  to 
treat  of  them  ;  the  less,  therefore,  ac^ 
cording  to  my  judgment,  that  is  said 
upon  either  the  better  ;  and,  probably, 
were  we  resident  among  them,  we 
•bould  find  this  line  of  conduct  neces- 
sary to  our  personal  safety. 

".Presuming, therefore,  that  their  form 
of  government  is  such' an  one  as  ig  ap- 
proved of,  and  supported  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  natives;  and  that  their 
religion,  whatever  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples may  be,  such  as  the  vnR<»  of  the 
people  are  well  contented  with,  I  shall 
not  venture  to  interfere  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  one,  nor  dispute  the  te- 
nets of  the  other ;  but  proceed  to  relate 
fvhal  information  I  have  acquired  re- 
specting their  more  common  habits  of 
life,  customs,  arts,  &c/^ 

We  must  be  content  therefore 
with  such  niggardly  information  as 
we  find.  The  New  Zeaianders 
have  an  idea  of  a  variety  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  state ; 
but  what  they  conceive 'them  to  be^ 


and  with  what  conduct  in  life  they 
suppose  them  to  be  connectedj  Mr. 
Savage  has  not  givr.n  us  the  least 
intimation.  The  New  Zeaianders 
have  a  priesthood,  and  the  chief  ob-« 
jects  of  their  adoration  are  the  sun 
and  moon  ;  the  latter,  which  is  their 
favourite  deity,  they  believe  to  be 
the  abode  of  a  man,  who  at  some 
distant  period  paid  a  visit  to  their 
country,  and  still  continues  to  ex- 
tend over  it  his  protection.  This  is 
the  deity  designated  in  the  bit  of 
green  talc  which  is  so  generally 
worn  among  them. 

'*  When  paying  their  adoration  to  the 
rising  sun,  \hQ  arms  are  spread  and  the 
head  bowed,  with  the  appearance  of 
much  joy  in  their  countenances,  accom* 
panied  with  a  degree  of  elegant  and  re* 
verential  solemiiity;  The  song  used 
upon  this  occasion  is  cheerful  and  nn| 
destitute  of  harmony ;  while  that  made 
use  of  upon  the  going  down  of  the  sun  is 
mournful,  and  accompanied  by  such  ao 
tions  as  evidently  denote  sorrow  for  his 
departure. 

«'The  song  upon  these  occasions  is  usu» 
ally  sung  by  one  person,  to  which  there 
is  a  chorus,  in  which  the  whole  company 
joins  and  I  believe  that  they  not  only 
unite  their  voices  fpr  the  purpose  of  ador- 
ation, but  that  their  hearts  are  also  filled 
with  the  same  sentiment. 

**The  song  used  to  the  moon  is 'mourn- 
ful, and  their  accompanying  actions  de* 
note  a  mixture  of  adoration  and  appre- 
hension.'' 

After  having  cut  or  combed  the 
hair,  they  are  fed  by  their  relatives 
for  two  or  three  days,  declining  the 
use  of  their  own  nauds :  between 
the  beams  of  the  ship  in  which  Mr. 
Savage  sailed  were  nettings  filled 
with  potatoes  ;  under  these  the  na- 
tives had  a  very  great  aversion  to 
sit*  Mr.  S.  fancies  this  was  some 
religious  superstition  ;  possibly  they 
were  only  afraid  lest  the  potatoes 
should  fall  upon  their  heads.  Near  the 
town  of  Tippoonah  is  an  island  ap* 
propriated  to  the  purposes  of  sepul- 
ture; one  of  Tippeehee'swives, being 
sick  and  thought  to  bepast  recovery, 
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was  sent  to  this  island  to  end  her 
days ;  her  majesty  had  two  female 
attendaniS)  who  ministered  to  her 
wants,  till  death  released  her  from 
ber  sufferings. 

The  form  of  governnrient  in  the 
neighbourhood  ot  the  Bay  of  Islands 
and  "  perhaps*^     throughout    the 
whole  island,  Mr.  Savage  ^^  believes^* 
to  be  aristocratical  and  hereditary  : 
the  chiefs  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  not 
only  walk,  but  walk  barefoot,  while 
those  of   the  interior,   who  are  of 
higher  rank,  are  carried  in  some- 
thing like  a  hand-barrow  on  men's 
shoulders,  whenever  they  vouchsafe 
to  go  abroad.    The  power  of  the 
chieftains  appears  to  depend  upon 
success  in   arms,  yet  they  do  not 
underteke    any  warlike  enterprise 
without  consulting  the  elders,  nor 
"  probably*   without  endeavouring 
to  find  out   how  the  destinies  are 
disposed  towards  them.    The  elders 
have  great  weight  in  the  councils 
of  the  chiefs ;  and   in    all   affairs 
except  those  of  a  military  descrip- 
tion they  decide  independently  of 
tfaenu     What  their  criminal   code 
is,  Mr.  Savage  does  not  inform  us ; 
he  says  they  have  one,  and  as  a 
proof   of  it,    relates    an   anecdote 
of    Awkeeterree,     a     noble   who, 
having  been  absent  some  time  from 
his  tribe,  discovered,  upon  his  re- 
turn, that  one  of  his  wives  bad  been 
unfaithfu}  to  him.    He  immediately 
went    in  quest  of  her   paramour, 
found  him  on  the  beach,  and  going 
behind  him  armed  with  an  European 
cutlass,  he  nearly  severed  his  head 
fifom  his  bodv.    Any  one  but  Mr. 
Sava^  woulcf  have  seen  that  so  far 
as  this  case  goes,  it  tends  rather  to 
prove  that  the  New  Zealai^ders  have 
no  criminal  code  at  all,  and  that 
each    revenges  his    own     injuries 
when   he  likes „  and  how  he  likes. 
Hanging,  however,  Mr.  S.  says,  is 
one  of    the  punishments  of  New 
Zealand,    **     out   I    will    not   take 
upon  myself  to  sav  what  crimes  are 
Anx.  Rev.  Vol!  IV. 


thoui^ht  to  deserve  it ;  it  is  proba« 
bly  theft ;  they  express  a  great  ah* 
horrence  of  this  crime,  and  among 
themselves,  I  believe,  their  prac- 
tice corresponds  with  their  pro- 
fessions of  honesty.'* 

Of  their  manufactures  the  pifin- 
cipal  article  is  mats ;  those  worn 
as  their  ordinary  covering  are 
made  of  a  strong  bladed  grass, 
woven  coarsely  so  as  to  leave  the 
outside  shaggy,  and  to  form  a  coat- 
ing similar  to  thatch  :  it  is  two 
inches  thick,and  impervious  to  rain. 
It  reaches  half  way  down  the  thigh; 
and  when  they  are  seated  or  squat- 
ted down,  Mr.  Savage  likens  their 
figure  to  a  lart^e  bee-hive,  sur- 
mounted with  the  head  of  a  New 
Zealander.  The  ordinary  cloathing 
of  the  men  and  women  is  exactly 
alike ;  and  when  a  family  is  seatea, 
**  it  gives  you  the  idea  of  a  village 
composed  of  a  number  of  small 
huts,  one  of  which  is  formed  by 
each  individual:'*  their  heads,  the 
hair  being  collected  at  the  top  and 
combed  upwards,  niay  very  well  be 
mistaken  at  a  distance  for  chim- 
neys. The  war  mat,  and  the  mat 
to  be  worn  on  any  ceremonial,  oc- 
casions, are  highly  ornamented  :  on 
these  occasions  too;  the  hair  is  well 
powdered  aiid  pomatumed,  and* the 
person  anointed  with  a  delectable 
composition  of  red  earth  and^fish 
oil.  Canoes,  musical  instruments, 
weapons,  fishing-tackle,  and  orna^ 
ments,  compose  the  short  list  of 
their  manufactures. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  divided 
into  three  classes ;  those  educated 
for  the  priesthood  ;  others  for  the 
exercise  of  arms ;  and  the  menre  nu- 
merous class,  composing  r the  mul- 
titude. These  are  distinguished  by 
devices,  Variously  tattooed,  on  theii* 
faces  and  persons.  Mr.  lavage  fcas 
made  an  excellent  drawing  of  Tiar- 
rah,  a  chief  of  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
highly  tatooed,  and  with  his  bee- 
hive  mat    on.*    The  operation    ii 
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tenrpainrul,aii<l  ofietitinies  attended 
witb  considerable  inflammation : 
tbebonouri  however,  of  acomnlete 
tattooing  is  an  ample  rewara  for 
the  sufl^ring.  Mr.  S  brought  a 
Nesv  Zealander,  named  Moyangher, 
over  to  England :  an  opportunity, 
however,  occurred  a  few  weeks  after 
his  arrival  here  of  returning  him 
to  his  native  country,  and  he  was 
ficnt  back  with  such  an  ample  stock 
of  tools,  &c.  as  will  make   him  a 


man  of  cr^at  consequence  in  liii 
island  The  Recount  given  of  hifci 
is  not  interestmg  r  he  was  here  tfX) 
short  a  time  to  have  pprofited  much 
bv  any  instruction  in  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  uor  in<4t*ed  is  it  stated  that 
instruction  of  this  or  any  other  was 
offered  to  him.  He  seems  to  havtt 
been  brought  over  as  a  sort  of  show, 
and  when  the  novelty  was  over,  to 
to  have  been  sent  back  on  the  fint 
opportunity. 


Art.  VIII.  Tfu  Oriental  Foyagcr  ;  or^  Jeserlfitlve  Shetches  and  cursory  Remarh,  m 
A  Voyage  to  India  and  ChinOf  in  hie  Majesty's  Sh:h  Caroline^  performed  in  the 
7Vtfr/1803— 4— 5— 6.  Interspersed  with  Extracts  from  the  best  modem  Voyages 
and  Tnmels.  The  Whole  intended  to  exhibit  a  topografifucal  dnd  fdcturuque  Sketch  ef 
M  the  piincipa!  Places  which  ai  e  annually  or  oeaisionalty  visited  by  our  East  India  am 
China  Fleets,  The  Routes  to  and  from  Indiay  illustrated  by  the  l.raclt  of  iui  Ma* 
jestys  Ships  Caroline  and  Medusas  correctly  set  off  on  a  Charts  extending  frtm  the  Bri- 
^ Isles  to  Canton,  i[y  J.  Johnson,  Lsq.  Surgeon  iri  the  Royal  Navy.  3to«  pp. 
388. 


THIS  volume  is  dedicated  to 
Lord  Melville,  not,  says  the  author, 
from  gratitude  for  psist,  or  the 
smallest  hope  of  future  favours  to 
myself  individually;  but  because 
you  have  always  been  the  LiBbiUAL 
FRIEND  OF  THE  NAVY,  and  parti- 
cularly of  that  department  to  which 
1  have  the  honour  of  belonging. 
We  are  no  friends  to  Lord  Melville, 
but  the  praise  here  bestowed  is  de- 
served, and  we  copy  the  passage  for 
the  sake  of  bearing  tc^stimony  to  his 
merits  as  6rst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  Navy  has  had  no  such  friencl, 
neitber  before,  nor  since. 

Mr.  Johnson  sailed  in  the  Caroline 
from  Cork  with  sealed  orders.  She 
had  been  fitted  out  for  the  home 
station,  and  had  only  three  months 
provision  on  board. 

•*  THE  uncertainty  of  our  de^nation,  and 
our  havirig  been  fitted  out  for  channel  ser- 
yite  only,  obliged  us  to  adopt  as  strict  a 
«y8teni  x>i  economy  with  respect  to  fresh 
watir»  as  was  compatible  with  the  health 
of  the  ship's  company.  To  answer  this 
end,  they  Were  not  confined  to  any  allow- 
ioce  ;.  from  a  conviction,  that  the  idea  of 
budttOiotty  io  water  panicularly,  ia  not  only 


repugnant  to  a  man's  mind,  but  that  the  re- 
flecting even  on  this  circumstance,  will  ex- 
cite a  kind  of  tliirst  and  inclination  for  mors 
than  he  would  otherwise  require.  At  the 
scutde-butt,  therefore,  every  one  might 
drink  as  nllich  as  he  pleased ;  bat  no  water 
was  suffered  to  be  taken  from  thence,  ex- 
cept for  the  express  puipose  of  cookingi  or 
for  the  use  of  the  sick.'' 

The  author  is  perfectly  right. 
The  experiment  has,  to  our  know« 
ledge,  been  tried  in  the  navy.  In 
the  Guinea-ships,  those  floating* 
hells  forseairen  as  well  as  for  slaves, 
the  men  are  allowed  as  much  water 
as  tiiey  chuse,  but  they  must  drink 
it  out  of  a  musket-barrel  which  i« 
kept  at  the  mast-head,  whence  who- 
ever c buses  to  drink  must  fetch  it, 
and  carry  it  back. 

When  the  sealed  orders  were 
opened  they  proved  to  be  for  India. 
— A  curious  picture  in  the  Gover- 
nor of  Madeira's  residence  is  de- 
scribed. It  represents  the  Governor 
in  council  deJibcrating  whether  or 
not  the  English  troops  which  went 
to  occupy  that  island  last  war  should 
land.  The  English  ships  are  in  the 
difitance.     While  the  Governor  \$ 
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in  deep  cogitation  a  cloud  opens, 
a  ray  of  light  from  the  great  lumi- 
nary darts  on  his  head,  and  he  writes 
in  %ible  characters  *  let  ^he  Eng- 
lish land.'  The  vineyards  are  unlike 
those  in  the  mother  country. 
"One  or  more  walks,  about  a  yard  or  two 
uidc,  inters<fct  each  vineyard,  and  are  in- 
cluded by  a  stone  wall  two  feet  high. 
Along  the<e  walks,  which  are  arched  over 
with  faths  about  s^en  feet  high,  they  erect 
wooden  {Hilars  at  regular  distances,  to  sup- 
port a  lattice-work  of  bamboos,  which  slope 
down  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  till  it  is  on- 
ly a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high,  in 
which  deration  it  extends  over  the  whole 
noeyard.  The  vines  in  this  manner  are 
wj^jorted  from  the  ground,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  room  to  root  out  the  weed*  that 
spring  up  among  them.  In  the  season  of 
the  vintage  they  creep  under  this  lattice- 
work, cut  off  the  grapes,  and  lay  them 
into  baskets;  some  bunches  of  these 
grapes  weigh  six  pounds  and  upwards. 
Ripening  llic  grapes  "in  the  shade  contri- 
bates  to  give  the  Madeira  wines  that 
excellent  flavour  and  tiody  for  which  they 
are  so  leroarkable.  The  enclosures  of 
the  vineyards  consist  of  wall2«,and  hedges 
of  prickly  pear,  pomegranates,  myrtles, 
bramble$,and  wild  roses.  The  gardens 
produce  peaches,  apricots,  quinces,  a^- 
pisS  pears  walnuts,  chesnuts,  and  many 
other  European  fruits,  together  with  now 
and  then  some  of  the  tropical  plants,  such 
•s  bananas,  guavas,  and  pine  apples,'' 

Mr.  Johnson  extracts  largely  from 
former  traveilcrs,  his  object  being  as 
he  says,  to  furnish  the  young  voy- 
ager with  an  agreeable  and  useful 
companion  on  Bis  first  visit  to  the 
eastern  world,  and  certainly  this  ob- 
ject is  best  accomplished  by  such 
a  plan.  Great  part  of  his  account  of 
Bnisil  is  taken  from  Mr.  Tuckcy's 
Voyage  to  New  South  Wales.  We 
have  never  seen  so  shameless  a  de- 
fence of  polygamy  as  this  passacre 
contains,  founoed  upon  an  assertion 
that  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  thiere  are 
cloven  women  to  two  mert  :  an  as- 
sertion as  destitute  of  probability  as 
it  is  of  authority. 

A  man  who  tell  overboard  was  im- 
mediately attacked  by  the  Albatros- 
ses, and  though  he  was  one  of  the 


best  swimmers  in  the  ship,  tliesebirds 
injured  him  so  materially  that  he  sunk 
before  the  boat  conld  reach  him. 
The  voyage  was  however  uncom- 
monly prosperous,  for  though  they 
sailea  without  knowing  their  desti"- 
nation,  and  consequently  without 
the  least  preparation  for  so  long  a 
voyage,  t ney  lost  not  a  man  by  sick- 
ness. They  landed  at  Madras  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Bengal.  Mr. 
Johnson  tjxamined  the  head  of  a 
crocodile  to  ascertain  the  truth  6£ 
the  received  opinion  that  the  animal 
raises  its  upper  jaw.  He  says  that 
instead  of  the  head  of  the  under  jaw- 
bone being  received  into  a  cavity 
in  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  it  was  on 
the  contrary  hollowed  out  to  re- 
ceive an  articulating  process  from 
the  skull ;  as  if  the  former  vfiB 
meant  to  be  the  fixed  point,  and  tbo 
latter  the  moveable  one.  When  the 
animal  opens  his  mouth,  the  lowei^ 
jaw  falls,  and  the  strong  muscles  oa 
the  back  of  the  neck  doraw  back  the 
head  and  raise  the  upper  jaw  at  the 
same  time.  The  reason  of  this  con- 
struction is  thus  assigned^  The  lags 
of  the  Crocodile  are  veiy  shoit,  and 
its  jaws  very  long,  perhaps  an  eighth 
of  its  whole  length;  owing  therefore 
to  the  lovvness  of  its  body  and  bead,^ 
the  lower  jaw  would  come  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  before  the  ibouth 
was  suifaciently  extended.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  forgotten  that  the  Cro* 
codile  takes  its  'food  in  the  water.  I 

It  had  been  well  for  Hindostan  if  its 
inhabitants  had  made  less  war  upon 
each  other  and  more  upon  the  wild 
beasts  by  which  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try is  so  dreadfully  infested.  Fish- 
ermen are  frequently  taken  out  of 
their  boats  by  the  crocodiles,  so  in- 
dolent and  so  cowardly  are  ,tl)e  peo- 
ple, that  they  seem  to  make  no  ef- 
fort to  rid  themselves  of  these  curses. 
A  creek  about  a  mile  from  Ked^^e- 
ree  has  been  the  haunt  of  one  Cor 
many  years,  who  keeps  the  whole 
neighboured  in   alarm ;  wer©  they 

to    make  war   upon   this  monster^ 
t'ley  could  not  possibly  lose  half  his 
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yearly  allotvance  of  men  even  though 
they  should  carry  it  on  with  as  gross 
mismnnagement  as  if  they  acted  un- 
der orders  from  the  Privy  Council  it- 
self. The  tigers  are  still  more  de- 
structive ;  they  sometimes  swim  off 
'from  Sangur  island  to  the  native 
boats  that  anchor  at  night  near  the 
shore,  and  carry  off  the  men. 

No  European  bears  transplanta- 
tion so  ill  as  »he  Englishman,  and  the 
teaM»n  is  because  no  European  per- 
sists soobstinately  in  his  old  customs. 
The  Caroline  suffered  much  from 
sickness  in  the  Ganges,  though  she 
had  escaped  so  well  during  the  voy- 
age :  there  were  often  as  many  as  fifty 
or  sixty  men  in  the  sick  list;  yet  ships 
which  lay  higher  up  the  river  suf- 
fered more  than  eiocht  times  the  loss, 
and  the  Indiamen  lose  more  than 
men  of  war*  Here  is  the  melan* 
choly  tale  of  the  eH'ect  of  climate. 

<*  At  a  neck  of  land  called  Melancholy 
Point,  where  there  are  the  niinB  of  an  old 
fort,  we  learned  from  an  European  whom 
we  met  here,  the  following  litde  history^ 
which  he  said  gave  name  to  the  place  :-^ 
A  young  officer  in  the  army  having  mar- 
ried a  lady  in  England,  was  ordered  a  short 
ime  afterwards  to  proceed  to  India  with 
his  regiment,  while  the  lady'?  relations,  or 
the  gentleman's  own  circumstances,  would 
not,  at  the  time,  permit  her  accompanying 
him.  They  were  therefore  forced  to  sepa- 
rate, and  he  proceeded  to  Bengal,  from 
whence  a  correspondence  was  carried  on 
,4or  some  years ;  when  he  at  length  per- 
suaded her  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  India, 
which  she  accordingly  did,  and  arrived 
safe  at  Sangur  roads.  He  was  at  this  time 
stationed  in  the  fort,  whose  ruins  I  have 
mentioned, and  on  the  ve.y  day  of  her  ar- 
rival in  the  rivtM*,  was  seized  with  a  fever 
of  the  country,  which  terminated  his  exis- 
ence,  before  his  wife,  and  a  fine  child>  the 
pledge  of  their  mutual  affjction,  could 
reach  the  place  where  he  lay  1  On  her 
coming  into  die  fort,  and  beholding  her 
husband's  corpse,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, which  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
melinchcly,  and  in  s'x  weeks  she  followed 
her  hudbitnd  to  the  grave  !  During  the 
period  of  her  decline  she  used  to  go  out 
^\^iy  day,  and  sit  some  hours  on  tlu«  point, 


'  weepine  over  her  child ;  hence  it  acijQiredf 
and  still  retains,  the  name  of  **  Melanekoh 
Poini.'* 

The  Caroline  returned  to  Ma- 
dras and  was  then  sent  to  convov 
the  China  fleet.  Malacca,  at  whicQ 
they  touched,  has  been  decliniog 
since  it  was  fii-st  conquered  from  the 
Moors,  and  it  will  not  revive  under 
the  English.  Pulo  Penang  will  take 
its  place,  and  .become  as  important 
inOriental  commerceas  ever  thisfa- 
mous  city  was  in  the  days  of  its  pros- 
perity. We  were  surprised  to  find 
Malacca  spoken  of  as  blessed  with 
the  finest  climate  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  author  bought  a  krees  hero 
which  the  Malay  who  sold  it,  assur- 
ed him  was  mortally  poisoned:  in 
drawing  it  outhe  cut  himself  between 
the  fore-finger  and  thumb  to  bis  no 
little  alarm ; — an  old  man  however 
who  Was  standing  by,  opening  a 
leaf  of  betel,  took  out  a  piece  of 
chundm  and  applied  it  to  the  part; 
whether  this  application  had  any 
effect  or  not,  Mr.  «Fohnson  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  the 
Malay  had  cheated  him,  and  that 
his  krees  had  not  the  genuine  poison 
upon  it.  He  is  of  opinion  that  these 
weapons  arc  generally  poisoned 
merely  by  being  heated  red  hot  and 
then  plunged  into  lime  juice,  the 
rust  thus  produced  in  the  grooves 
of  the  blade,  leaving  a  most  dan- 
gerous wound. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  whole  Eastern  world  of 
which  we  have  such  good  accounts 
as  we  have  of  China.  We  areglad 
to  find  that  Sir  Georjre  S'launton 
has  the  high  merit  of  introducing 
a  more  manly  spirit  into  our  inter- 
course with  this  insolent  and  igno- 
rant goverinnent.  Some  years  ago 
the  wad  of  a  gun  fired  from  an  In- 
draman  happened  to  strike  a  Chinese 
anJ  occasion  his  death.  According 
to  the  laws  of  China,  the  gunner 
was  demandeii,  and  thougli  he  had 
firc^d  in  obedience  to  comutand, 
and  the  misiortune  was  altogether 
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accidental,  he  was  given  up.  What 
became  of  hicn  was  never  known  : 
the  law  is,  that  if  the  wounded  per- 
Bon  die  within  forty  days,  the  of- 
fender shall  be  put  to  death;  if 
be  linger  longer,  banished  into 
Tartary.  Mr.  Johnson  may  well 
call  this  a  cowardly  concession! 
The  Chinese  themselves,  he  says, 
considered  it  as  disgraceful,  and 
wonder  that  we  should  50  readily 
girenpaman  for  obeying  the  orders 
rf  his  superior  officer.  We  have 
now  adopted  manlier  policy. 

A  Chinese  will  copy  an  Euro- 
pean drawing  with  the  nicest  ex- 
actness, though  in  all  bis  own,  he 
sets  perspective  at  defiance.  They 
are  excellent  at  taking  likenesses, 
which  indeed  they  preserve  with 
anlucky  accuracy  ;  wbert  some  one 
who  has  wished  to  look  better  upon 
canvas  than  he  does  in  the  looking- 
glass,  has  found  fault  with  the  fea- 
tures, the  Chinaman's  answer  is, 
No  hah  got  handsome  faccy  hmv  can 
hah  handsome  picture,  viassa  f  If  the 
Chinaman  should  come  to  London,he 
will  learn  better.  Every  native  shop- 
keeper almost  goes  by  some  name 
which  mav  attract  the  sailors,  such 
as  Jolly  Jack,  Ben  Bobstay,  Tom 
Bowline,  &c.  their  advertisements 
arc  indited  by  the  sailors,  written 
down  by  a  Chinese,  and  then 
printed,  exhibiting,  says  Mr.  John- 
son, on  each  side  of  the  street  a 
Chinese  edition  of  the  most  ludi- 
crous specimens  of  English  litcr- 
atnre  that  are  perhaps  at  present  ex- 
tant in  any  one  collection.  One  or 
two  of  these  might  well  have  been 
given  us. 

The  Bortuguezc  of  Macao  are 
aid  to  be  a  very  degenerate  race, 
soarrying  and  blending  with  the  na- 
tives, till  the  shade  of  distinction  is 
completely  obliterated.  Dcgene- 
Jitcd  they  may  be,  and  probably 
are;  but  their  intermarriages  neither 
•ause  the  degeneracy  nor  prove  it. 
The  great  founder  of  their  empire 
m  the  east  perceived  that  the  oesi 


measure  of  securing  that  empire 
was  by  raisin<^  up  a  mixed  race, 
who  speaking  the  language  aitd  pro- 
fessing the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
would  be  to  ail  political  purposes 
Portugueze, .  The  consequence  has 
been  that  that  race  has  survived  the 
Portuguese  empire,  and  will  conti- 
nue its  language  and  religion,  when 
perhaps  there  may  remain  no  other 
wreck  of  European  dominion  in  In- 
dia. Humbled,  however,  and  de- 
graded as  the  Portugueze  at  Ma- 
cao maybe,  an  honourable  anecdote 
is  related  of  their  governor.  A  Chi- 
nese was  killed  in  a  fray  with  some 
of  his  people ;  the  viceroy  of  Can- 
ton demanded  that  two  Portuguese 
should  be  given  up  to  be  put  to 
death.  Therortuguese governor  had 
more  honour  and  humanity  than  the 
East  India  captain  who  sacrificed  his 
gunner.  He  positively  refused  to 
comply :  and  instead  of  giving  up 
the  murderer,  ordered  him  to  be 
shot  -for  the  crime  by  his  own 
countrymen  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese.  The^ trade  of  Macao  is 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  main  bu-- 
siness  at  present  is  that  of  smug- 
gling opium. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  liver  complaint,  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  the  Caroline  at  Pulo 
Pcnang;  we  are  glad  to  see  the< 
native  name  retained  instead  of 
the  stupid  appellation  of  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island.  Princes  may 
be  complimented  without  disfigur* 
ing  geography.  Penang  is  the 
most  nourishing  settlement  in  the 
East  Indies.  This  little  Island 
which  is  about  sixteen  miles  in 
length,  and  from  six  to  eight  in 
breadth,  was  given  to  Captain  Light 
by  the  King  of  Qiieda,  and  first 
settled  in  1786.  Its  rapid  prosperity> 
is  proof  suiBcient  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  possesses.  The  great- 
est part  of  this  island  consists  o  fa 
ridge  of  mountains,  the  whole  fo 
which  are  covered  with  immerse 
trees.    Between  their  eastern  base 
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•>«iid  the  sea,  facing  the  coast  of 
Queda,  tliere  is  a  level  slip  of  land 
from  two  to  four  miles  in  breadth, 
and  ten  or  twelve  long,  highly  cul- 
tivated and  sprinkled  with  villas  and 
bungabws,  to  which  the  Europeans 
retire  for  the  enjoyment  of  coun- 
try  ain 

Among  the  many  advantages  of 
this  insular  situation,  a  very  import-, 
ant  one  to  the  inhabitants  is  that 
of  having  no  wild  beasts  to  annoy 
them.  A  tygei^  once  swam  across, 
but  was  soon  shot :  the  whole  posse 
of  Penang  would  of  course  rise 
in  arms  against  such  a  visitor.  The 
buffalo,  ofteti  becomes  mischievous, 
nod  runs  a  muck  in  his  way,  to  the 
great  danger  of  all  whom  he  meets. 
The  termites,  however,  are  the  only 
aerious  plagues  upon  the  island. 
Some  of  the  Hindoo  tribes  eat 
these  insects.  This  fashion  is  not 
likely  to  be  imitated.  In  so  small 
an  island  it  should  seem  possible  to 
extirpate  them. 

When  the  author  had  in  some 
degree  recovered,  he  sailed  for  Ma- 
dras. Here  he  saw  the  jugglers 
perform,  and  he  gives  this  account 
of  one  of  their  most  famous  per- 
formances, that  of  swallowing  the 
iword. 

*'  This  sword  has  some  resembjance  to 
II  common  spit  in  shape  except  at  the 
handle,  which  is  merely,  a  part  of  the 
blade  itself,  rounded  and  elongated  into 
H  little  rod.  It  is  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty^six  inches  in  length,  about  an  inch 
in  breadth,  and  about  onc-fi)'th  of  an  inch 
in  thickness ;  the  edges  and  point  are 
blunt,  being  rounded,  and  of  the  same 
'  thickness  as  the  rest  of  the  blade  :  it  is 
of  iron  or  steel,  smooth  and  a  little  bright. 

^'Having  been  visited  by  one  of  these 
conjurors,  I  resolved  to  see  clearly  his 
mode  of  performing  this  operation  ;  and 
for  that  purpose  ordered  him  to  seat  him- 
self on  the  floor  of  tlie  verendah,  and 
having  satisAed  myself  with  respect  to 
the  sword,  by  attempting  to  bend  it,  and 
by  stril^ing  it  against  a  stone,  I  firmly 
ffrasped  it  by  the  handle^  and  orde|-ed 
bimtoproc^^ 


*'  He  first  took  a  small  phial  of  oil,  zn^r 
with  one  of  his  fingers  rubbed  a  little  of 
it  over  the  surface  of  the  instmment,  tisen 
stretching  up  hid  neck  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  bending  himself  a  little  kadkr 
wards,  he  introduced  the  point  of  it  into 
his  mouth,  and  pushed  it  gently  down  his 
throat,  until  my  hand,  which  was  on  tbe 
handle,  came  in  ccmtact  with  his  lips. 
He  then  made  a  sign  to  mc  with  one  of 
his  hands,  to  feel  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment between  his  breast  and  navel; 
which  I  could  plainly  dp,  by  behding 
him  a  little  more  oack wards,  and  pressing 
my  fingers  on  hts  stomach,  he  heing  a 
very  thin  and  lean  felk>w.  On  letting 
go  tlie  handle  of  the  sword>  he  instantly 
fixed  on  it  a  little  machine  that  spua 
round,  and  disengaged  a  sipall  firework, 
which  encircling  his  head  with  a  blue 
flame,  gave  him,  as  he  then  sat,  a  truly 
diabolical  appcaranc^.  On  withdrawing 
the  in'jtrument,  several  parts  of  its  surface 
were  covered  with  blood,  which  shewed 
that  he  was  still  obliged  to  use  a  degree 
of  violence  in  the  introduction. 

"  I  was  at  first  a  good  deal  surprised  at 
this  transaction  altogether  ;  but  when  I 
came  to  reflect  a  little  upon  it,  there  ap- 
peared nothing  at  all  imp robablct  much 
less  impossible,  in  the  business.  He  told 
me,  on  giving  him  a  trifle,  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  from  his  early  years  to 
Introduce  at  first  small  elastic  instruments 
tlown  his  throat  and  into  his  stomach  i 
that  by  degrees  he  had  used  larger  ones, 
until  at  length  he  was  able  to  use  the  pre* 
sent  iron  sword, 

"  As  I  mentioned  beibre,  the  great  flexi* 
bility  of  their  joints  and  muscles,  the  lax* 
ness  of  their  fibres,  and  their  temperate 
mode  of  lit'e,  render  them  callable  <i 
having  considerable  violence  done  to  the. 
fleshy  parts  of  their  bodies,  without  any. 
danger  of  the  inflammation,  and  other  ba4 
e fleets,  which  would  be  produced  in  the 
irritable  bo(^es  of  Europeans:  witness 
their  being  whirled -round  on  the  point 
of  a  pole,  suspended  by  a  hook  thrust  into 
the  flesliy  part  of  their  backs,  without 
experiencing  any  fatal  consequences. 

"  There  is,  tl>erefore,  no  great  wonder, 
if  by'  long  habit,  in  stretching  up  tiieic 
necks,  they  are  able  to  bring  the  dtflereot 
windings  of  the  passage  froih  the  mouth 
to  the  stomach  into  a  strait  line,  or  nearly 
sq  S  and  thereby  slide  down  t^e  ^Yfvi 
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into  (he  latter  organ  without  much  diffi* 

Mr.  Johnson  is  decidedly  of  opi* 
Biontbat  the  established  reiiculationd^ 
of  making  every  man  skvp  in  his 
proper  birth,  and  snfFering^  none 
to  lie  about  the  decks,  are  rery 
prejadiciat  to  the  health  of  ships 
companies  in  India.  His  observa* 
tlons  are  worthy  of  attention. 

Officers  on  this  station,  where  hard- 
ly any  prize  money  is  made,  have 
to  eacounter  great  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment. The  great  price  of  all 
European  articles  completely  coun- 
terbaiaaces  the  cheapness  of  In- 
dian ones.  The  discount  is  so  great 
that  be  loses  20  or  25  per  cent. 
The  East  India  Company  allow, 
indeed,  table  money,  which  is  call- 
ed batta ;  but  it  is  in  these  propor- 
tions: Post  Captains  500l.  a  year; 
—Masters and  Coinrnahders,  250; — 
Ward  Room  •  Ofticers,  24  ! — ^and 
nothing  to  the  Midshipmen !  No 
class  of  men  are  so  ill  paid  as'  the 
officers  in  the  navy ;  and  some  in- 
crease of  pay  ought  ceitainly  to  be 

AnT.IX.  Travels  in  South  j^merica,  during  the  Tears  1801,  1802^  180S,  and  28M  ; 
toataining  a  Description  of  the  CafitMu-Generalship  of  Caraccat^  and  an  Jicctimst  of 
the  Discovery s  Conquest ^  Toftografihu*  Legislature^  Commerce t'  Fmatice^  and  Naimral 
Productions  of  the  Country;  'with  a  yiew  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  S/tansardt 
and  the  Native  Indians.  ByT,  Depons,  late  urgent  to  the  French  Government  at 
Caracctu*     Its  Two  Volumes*  Translated  from  the  French*    8to.  pp,  887* 


granted  upon  foreign  stations^ 
where  the  value  of  mouey  is  so 
much  less  than  ip  £ngian<L 

Mr.  Johnson  returned  in  th#' 
Medusa,  and  the  passage  was  thi 
moist  i*apid  that  has  ever  been  per* 
formed  bet\%een  Bengal  and  Eng* 
land.  She  ran  froni  the  Ganges 
to  the  Lizard  in  eighty-four  days, 
two  of  which  were  s|>eut  at  anchor 
in  St.  Helena  Roads  ;  so  that 
13,8  31  miles  were  traversed  in 
eighty-two  days.  This  gentleman 
has  given  his  information  to  the 
w^orld  in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 
We  have  seen  it  in  the  monthly, 
magazine,  and  in  tho  contemporary 
voyages.  The  number  of  extract^ 
which  it  contains,  lessens  its  value 
to  us,  who-  have  perused  the  origi- 
nal voliunos,  but  must  considerably 
heighten  it  to  those  readers  for 
whom  it  has  been  principally  de^ 
signed^  and  to  those  we  have  no  be* 
sitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
useful  and  [Pleasant  companion  <m 
their  voyage. 


THE  attempts  of  Miranda  at  esta- 
blishing a  free  government  in  this 
part  of  South  America  gave  a  great 
de^nree  of  temporary  interest  to  the 
•abject  of  this  work.  The  infor- 
mation which  it  contains  is  equally 
nlaable,  now  that  that  interest  has 
lubsfded,  though  the  great  majority 
of  readers  will  probably  not  think 
so.  Like  shopkeepers,  what  they 
'Wish  to  lay  in  is  a  stock  of  articles 
in  present  demand.  There  will, 
however,  alwap  be  sopne  demand 
for  this,  while  we  remain  masters  of 
Trinidaid. 

M.  Depons  idly  exaggerates  the 
Caraccasin  his  introduction,  affirm- 
iDK  holdly,  that  no  part  of  America, 


whatever  be  its  situation,  can  be 
compared,  in  point  of  fertility  of 
soil,  and  variety  and  richness  of 
production,  with  these  countries. 
Had  he  never  heard  of  Brazil? 
He  resided  four  years  in  the  pro« 
vinces  which  be  describes,  and 
pledges  himself  for  the  fidelity  of 
nis  description.  His  materials  are 
methodically  distributed,  and  we 
shall  follow  him  chapter  by  chap« 
ter. 

More  is  said  of  Columbus  at  the 
beginning  of  this  work  than  is  need* 
ful.  Wlioever  writes  respecting 
America  (unless  in  a  general  history 
of  it)  should  take  it  tor  granted  that 
all  this  is  known.    The  custom  of, 
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beginning  all  histories  with  Adam 
is  at  ah  end 9  and  it  is  time  that  this 
was  at  an'  end  also^    A   sketch'  is 

fiven  in  the  first -chapter,  of  the 
rst  conquesl  and  settlement  of 
these  pfovinces.  It  was  attended 
with  greater  difBculty  than  the 
stibjugattofi  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
because  the  invaders  had  to  engage 
with  many  little  indenendant  tribes, 
over  whom  a  single  victory  was 
oif  little  importance:  the  glory 
gained  was  less;  the  cruelty  exer- 
cised much  the  same  ;  but  as  the 
few  mines  which  were  found  did  not 
answer,  and  have  sin.ce  been  lost,  the 
natives  have  escaped  extermination, 
abd  the  colonizers  been  compelled 
to  wiser  pursuits  than  their  coun- 
trymen in  the  golden  conquests. 
M.  Depons  does  justice  to  the 
iatrocity  of  the  German  adventurers ; 
he  does  not  render  equal  justice  to 
their  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the 
importance  of  the  discoveries  which 
they  effected.  He  quotes  Charle- 
yoix,  who  is  the  worst  of  all  authori- 
ties, and  Robertson,  who  is  not 
the  best,  when  he  should  quote 
Pietro  Martire,  or  Fernando  Colum- 
bus, or  Herrera,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  quote  at  all,  and  he  refers  to  a 
)ate  writer  named  Oviedo,  as  if  that 
name,  without  any  thing  to  distin- 
guish it,  did  not  belong  to  one  of 
the  earliest  and  best  historians  of 
the  New  World.  What  is  said  of 
the  BepartfmientoSf  or  Distribution 
of  the  Indians,  must  be  transcribed. 

*'  As  soon  as  an  Indian  nation  was  mib- 
jccted  to  the  Spaniards^a  convenient  site 
was  chosen  lo  build  a  lown,  ihe  better  to 
secure  the  conquest.  Qne hundred  Spa- 
niards fornied  the  population  of  the  Jiew 
city,  to  which  a^  cabildo  was  attached. 
They  afterwards  divided  the  city  in  por- 
tipns  anjong  the  new  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  iheir  rank  and  meril,and  after  hav- 
ing made  an  CDumeration  of  the  Indians, 
as  exact  as  circumstances  admitted,  they 
pharevi  tl:ein  amongst  the  Spaniards,  who 
thu<  acquired  over  them  a  right,  not  of 
property,  but  of  superintendance.     This 


is  what  is  called  refmrtimierUoi  dr  Indiot^ 
the  dividing  of  the  Indians. 

**  EncomiendaSf 
**This  measure  which,  in  order  to  be- 
come useful,  required  only  more  fixed  re- 
gulations, together  with  a  system  better 
adapted  to  the  great  object  which  it  was 
designed  to  secure,  soon  received,  under 
the  name  of  encomiendas,  an  extension. 
a  consistence,  a  form  of  administration, 
which  reflets  honor  upon  the  legislator. 
If  this  opinion  does  not  appear  ridicu- 
lous, it  cannot,  at  least,  but  appear  extras 
ordinary ;  for,  I  believe,  it  is  the  first 
that,  has  flowed  from  any  pen,  except 
that  of  a  Spaniard,  in  favour  of  the  en<* 
comiendas.  It  does  not,  howei^r,  fol- 
low  from  this,  that  I  deny  their  being 
chargeable  with  absuses  in  their  a<lraU 
nist^ation,  but  where  is  there  any  human 
instillation  which  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
object'ion  ?  Our  present  object  is  to  ex-f 
amine,  whether  the  law  is,  ip  itselfa  ra- 
tional, just  and  useful. 

•'  ndr  Object. 
*'  The  effect  of  the  encomiendas  was  to 
place  under  the  immediate  superintend.*, 
ance,  under  the  authority  even  of  a  Spa- 
niard, exemplary  tor  his  raorals,the  Indir 
ans  who  lived  within  a  limited  extent  of 
ground  corresponding  lo  that  of  the  com^, 
mimes  in  France.  He  had  no  right  of 
property  over  them;  whatever  right 
he  had,  regarded  only  their  actions.  It 
was  his  duty, 

"  1 .  To  protect  them  against  all  injus-* 
tice,  against  every  vexation,  to  which 
their  ignorance  of  the  civil  laws  exposed 
them. 

"  2.  To  unite  them  in  one  village, 
without  the  power  of  residing  there  him- 
self. 

"  3.  To  cause  them  lo  be  instructed 
in  the  chrisljan  religion, 

*•  4.  Tb  organize  their  domestic  go- 
vernment after  the  model  of  the  social 
institutions,  causing  the  head  of  a  fami- 
ly to  enjoy  the  respect  due  to  paternal 
authority,  an  authority  very  feeble,  not 
to  say  altogether  unknown  amongst  tfie 
greater  part  of  the  savage  Indians. 

"  5,  To  case  families  to  observe  the 
relations  wbicfi  society  esiablishes 
amongst  all  its  members. 

*'  6.  To  direct  them  in  their  agricuU 
tural  and  domestic  labours. 
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«  7.  To  nibdue  in  them  all  the  in* 
dtnatloos,  all  the  habits  of  savage  life. 

»  In  return  for  these  attentions,  the 
Indians  were  to  payihe  commissioned  su- 
ppfintendants  of  ibe  encomiendat,  who 
were  called  encomenderos.  a  yearl/  tri- 
huie  in  labo«ir,  fruits,  or  money.  When  this 
tribute  was  once  paid,  the  Indian  was  ex- 
empted from  every  other  personal  service, 
•'  Their  Utility. 

«*  This  e<:tablishment  was,  therefore,  as 
may  be  observed,  a  kindof  apprenticeship 
10  the  civil  life,  for  at  the  same  time  that 
philosophy  and  humanity  were  contend- 
ing for  tiie  liberty  of  the  Indians,  reason 
aod  policy  required  that  some  precau- 
tions should  be  taken,  equally  suitable  to 
their  total  want  of  knowledge  and  to  the 
mdeaess  of  their  manners/' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  ring 
changes  upon  Nature,  Man,  Society 
and  aeason,  and  tells  us  with  ad- 
mirable profundity,  that  Society  is 
the  work  of  nature,  since  it  is  Na- 
ture that  places  man  in  society.  A 
matter  of  fact  writer,  like  M.  De- 
pons,  who  has  really  much  valuable 
information  to  communicate,  ought 
uot  to   condescend  to  this  sort  of 

ejon,  which  he  must  be  sensible 
no  meaning  at  all.  He  says 
well  in  saying,  that  his  opinion  upon 
the  Bepartiniientos  will  appear  ex- 
traordinary, for  however  plausibly 
the  design  of  this  system  may  be 
here  represented,  its  effect  was 
to  finish  that  work  of  destruction 
which  war  and  war-dogs,  small- 
pox and  famine,  had  left  incom- 
plete. In  the  islands  the  work  was 
loon  done ;  and  if  on  the  continent 
the  natives  are  still  found  within 
reach  of  their  European  masters,  it 
is  owing  wholly  to  the  zeal  and 
policy  of  the  missionaries.This  order 
of  things,  says  M.  Depons,  subsisted 
as  long  as  conquest  was  effected 
by  force  of  arms ;  when  apostolic 
missions  stipplied  the  place  of  mi- 
litary expeditions,  the  encamiendas 
bad  no  longer  any  object,  and  con- 
sequently became  useless.  They 
ceased  when  there  were  no  longer 
gny  ^n4ians  to  consume, 


The  foundation  of  tlie  variout 
towns  in  this  captain-generalship  ii 
related  in  the  first  chapter.  There 
is  nothing  interesting  in  the  history; 
and  it  is  therefore  related  with  due. 
brevity.  The  second  chapter  relates 
to  the  chorography  of  this  country. 
In  some  places  the  inhabitants  ate 
said  **  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of 
a  perpetual  spring,  whilst  in  others 
the  presiding  Latitude  exercises, 
without  controul,  the  powers  which 
the  IsCws  of  nature  have  assigned  to 
it.**  This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
ever  seen  Latitude  personified. 

.  This  author  adopts  our  term  of 
the  Caribbean  sea:  it  would  be 
well  if  we  returned  this  courtesy, 
and  called  the  West  Indies  the 
Antilles  ;  it  would  be  better  if  a 
new  title  were  adopted,  and  those* 
islands  called  the  Columbians.  Every 
writer  inyeighs  against  Amedcus 
Vespucius  ;  this  innovation  would 
in  some  degree  do  justice  to  Co- 
lumbus, and  is  one  in  which  all 
nations  would  agree.  — A  remarkable 
error  occurs  at  p.  89,  where  Porto 
Cabello  is  said  to  hie  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Porto  Bello  :  these 

►laces  are  more  than  12  degrees  of 

ongitude  asunder. 

Chapter  III.  Population^  Manners^ 
and  Customs.  The  Spanish  Census 
of  1797  is  the  most  compleat  that 
has  ever  been  executed  in  Europe; 
but  it  did  not  .extend  to  their  co- 
lonies ;  and  M.  Depons  had  no 
other  document  than  what  the  re- 
cords of  the  Bishop  supplied.  Lists 
are  thus  obtained.  Every  person 
who  confesses  at  Easter,  which  all 
above  a  certain  age  (seven,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken)  are  bound  to  do, 
receives  a  ticket  from  his  confessor; 
when  he  communicates,  he  presents 
this  to  the  officiating  priest,  and 
receives  another  in  excnange.  I'hese 
last  are  collected,  and  the  numbers 
compared.  This  system  of  check 
is  easily  eluded.  Old  women  make 
it  a  tradc.to  confess  as  ofi;/Bn  as  they 
c?in,   and  sell  the  tickets ;  and  va- 
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rioiis  other  moJes  are  practised  pf 
eluding  the  troublesome  business 
of  confession ;  all  of  whicF)  tend  to 
render  this  waj' of  census  still  more 
incorrect  than  it  would  at  besi  nects- 
ftarily  be.  Admitting  tliis  unavoidtible 
ii^ccuracy,  Wf.  Depons  states  the 
whole  population  at  728,000 ;  the 
Indians  are  computed  at  one  tenth, 
whites  at  two,  slaves  at  three 9  and 
ihe  descendants  of  freedmen  at  four. 
A  miserable  population  this,  for  a 
province  extencling  froni  the  line 
to  12®  North,  and  from  longitude 
62**  to  75°  West,  from  Paris !  not 
two  men  to  a  sauare  mile  !  M.  De- 
pans  excuses  this  deficiency  of  men 
oy  explaining  what  are  the  **  checlcs 
of  population;^'  be  omits  a  bad 
climate,  and  dbes  ngt  specify,  in 
direct  terms,  a  bad  government. 
Spain,  it  is  said,  would  be  depopu- 
lated, were  her  inhabitants  allowed 
free  liberty  to  emigrate : — Woe  be 
to  that  government  whose  subjects 
must  be  compelled  to  abide  at 
boaie,  when  tfiey  could  improve 
their  condition  by  going  abroad ; 
^or  the  last  two  centuries,  no  per- 
son has  been  permitted  to  go  to  the 
Spanish  colonies,  unless  he  could 
procure  authentic  testimonials  of 
his  morals  and  good  behaviour;  the 
object  of  this  has  been  to  keep  out. 
he.resy  ;  with  respect  to  morals,  the 
regulation  is  nugatory:  there  is 
more  private  morality  in  the  United 
States,  which  were  in  great  part 
colonized  by  convicts,  and  are  still 
open  to  refugees  of  every  descrip- 
Uon, — than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
<Hher  part  of  the  world,  except 
Gneat  Britain.  Popery  is  a  de- 
shoralislng  system  ;  and  though 
these  testimonials  of  good  beha- 
riour  were  to  be  inspected  by  that 
iprand  society  for  the  suppression 
of  vice,  the  Inquisition  itself,  they 
would  keep  nothing  out — except 
that  spirit  of  truth  and  'freedom 
without  which  there  can  be  no  mo- 
rality. 

Foreign^rsi  fin4  still  more  diffi- 


culty in  obtaining  entrance  into 
these  settlements  ;  they  have  little 
reason  to  desire  it ;  tor  though  it;^t» 
an  indispensiUe  qualification  that 
the  person  misst  be  a  catholic,  he  is 
always  suspected,  and  always  in 
danger.  What  a  picture  is  that* 
which  follows  of  the  situation  to 
which  SQch  adventurers  submit. 

**  If  they  are  tolaNy  inactivej  if  they 
lead  a  life  of  indi^ence»intemperance,  or 
what  would  rooKt  recommeiia  tbem,  of- 
abject  beggary»  they  may  remain  with** 
out  molestation,  under  the  humiliating^ 
protection  oi  Spanish  contempt.  It  they 
practise  some  trade  or  profession » they 
are  liable  to  be  denounced,  perfceuted^ 
and  treated  as  enemies,  by  all  the  Spa- 
niards of  the  same  trade  or  professioDj 
they  must  lend  their  money  to  any  per- 
son wlio  chooses  to  apply  tor  it ;  and  as  ' 
soon  as  their  generosity  ceases,  persecu- 
tion begins.  If  they  have  any  acquaiirit* 
aAi*e  above  the  communp  they  are  ahways 
suspected  ;  for  it  is  tlie  general  opinion 
of  the  Spaniards  that  every  well  informed 
foreigner  roust  be  an  enemy  to  the  laws  . 
of  the  country*  No  direct  inquiry  is  ever  ■ 
made  with  respect  to  religion,  unless  the 
impiety  of  the  individual  is  become  no* 
torious ;  they  never  have  recourse  to 
this  measure,  except  when  revenge  has 
no  other  means  of  gratification,  and 
then,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  prove 
the  ii'religion  of  a  foreigner  who  had  aU 
wa^s  before  passed  for  a  good  cliristian. 
Witnesses  then  swear  that  he  has  spoken 
irreverently  of  the  holy  mysteries  ;  that 
he  only  ||;oes  to  church  in  order  to  be 
guilty  of  mdecencies ;  that  he  has  treat* 
ed  the  ceremonies  of  religion  with  deri- 
sion«  &c.  &c.  It  is  however  true  that 
the  tribunals,  divested  of  the  prejudices 
of  ancient  times,  do  not  apply  the  rigor 
of  the  law  to  this  sort  of  delinquency  5 
but  people  frequently  get  clear  by  some 
years'  imprisoninent,  by  paying  the  ex-  - 
penses  ot  prosecution,  or  by  sufiering 
banishment.'* 

Under  a  system  of  such  restric- 
tions, few  Spaniards  emigrate  to 
Caraccas,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
annually,  but  still  fewer  return. 
Once  there,  they  take  root,  except 
the  £iscayans  and  Catalonians,  the 
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ftrmer  of  whom  ha^e  retained' some 
shadow  of  liberty,  and  the  latter 
that  uticonaaerabie  lovei  of  liberty 
for  which  they  haVe  strbgglfed  and 
cuflfered  more  than  any  other  people 
under  heaven.  Restore  but  tliat 
liberty  anB  that  spirit  to  a  nation 
every  way  deserving  it,  and  Spain 
might  leave  its  coIonFcs  ofJen  with- 
out fear  of  depopulation. 

The  Spanish  Creoles  think  their 
own  Country  the  happiest  in  the 
vorld,  resembling  sava^^res  in  this 
obstinate  inrnorance.  Tlie  picture 
which  M.  Depons  gives  of  this  race 
is  very  unfavourable,  though  drawn" 
by  a  friendly  .hand.  The  severest 
censure  which  he  gives  is  conveyed 
in  a  compliment.  **  Their  bignest 
ambition/*  he  tells  us,**  is  to  assimi- 
late their  manners  to  those  of  the 
French.  A  compliment  more  flat- 
tering cannot  be  paid  to  a  young 
il^entleman  than  to  teli  hiui  he  looks 
ike  a  Frenchman :  it  is  as  much  as 
to  say  he  is  a  man  of  taste,  courage 
snd  information."  !  !  Two  centuries 
i^o  a  hook  was  written  upon  the 
antipathy  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  which  the  author  attri- 
butes to  the  Old  Serpent,  **  that  ac- 
cursed Leviathan,'*  as  he  calls  him, 
"  knowing  the  marvellous  good  and 
notable  profit  which  these  two  na- 
tions might  have  brought  to  the 
world  if  tbey  had  agreed."  In 
every  thing,  great  and  little,  their 
manners  were  utterly  different,  so 
that  he  says  **  I  often  thought 
to  ask  the  midwife  in  what  manner 
the  French  came  into  the  world; 
for,  seeing  the  contrariety  that  is 
between  them  and  the  Sf)^niards, 
inethilhks  it  is  impos-^>ible  tor  them 
to  be  born  ii^the  same  manner." 
Beelzebub,  it  seems,  knows  better 
than  to  keep  them  at  variance  now ; 
aod  with  the  help  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  he  has  con» 
trived  to  unite  two  nations,  who  are 
9A  Opposite  in  interests  as  in  cba- 
lacten 

The  Spanish  and  French  charac* 


tcvs,  boVtfver,  never  can  be  assimi** 
lated.  Slouched  hats,  and  pantaloons 
up  to  t.he  breast,  of  which  M.  De- 
pons talks,  prove  nothing  moreth'ati 
foj^pery  in  those  who  wear  them  {' 
\ve  have  had  enough  proof  in  our' 
country,  that  it  is  possible  to  import 
Parisian  fashirns  without  being  Pa-* 
risianized.  The  only  point  in  whicji. 
the  two  nations  resemble  each  othe^ 
is  in  their  immorality;  but  whendvei' 
the  Spaniard  shall  be  blest  with  a' 
purer  religion,  and  a  free  govern- 
ment, this  resemblance  will  disap  • 
pear.  Licentiousness  is  not'rboteJF 
in  his  literature,  his  feelings,  his  ha- 
bits, and  his  heart,  as  it  is  in  the* 
Fi-onchman, 

The  Spanish  Creoles  are  more/ 
immoral  than  the  Spaniards  ;  it  is 
the  case  with  all  Creole,  and  i^ 
one  of  the  accursed  consequences 
which  inevitably  follow  from  the 
existence  of  slavery.  M;  Depon.< 
overlooks  this  cause,  atid  attributes 
too  much  evil  to  the  frequency  of 
early  marria^^es.  They  have  their 
occiisional  evil,  but  unquestionably 
the  good  predominates.  The  Spa- 
nish'laws,  like  the  Turkish,  allow 
some  singular  privileges  to  the  wife; 
upon  any  complaint  against  her 
husband,  that  he  keeps  a  mistress, 
squanders  his  money  in  debauchery, 
makes  his  wife  unhappy,  tic.  her 
bare  word  is  sufficient,  and  the  hus- 
band is  either,  according  to  his  rank 
in  society,  summoned  to  receive  a 
reprimand,  or  clapped  in  prison 
and  detained  there  till  she  conde- 
scends to  ask  his  release.  Com- 
plaints on  his  part  are  not  received 
so  lightly ;  ajjd  should  he  venture  t6 
make  them,  he  may  think  himself 
lucky  if  he  does  not  undergo  th^ 
punishment  which  his  wife  perhaps 
deserves.  By  another  curious  re*v 
^ulation  he  cannot  undertake  a 
journey  without  her  express  con-> 
sent:  and  if  he  does  not  return 
punctually  at  the  expiration  of  this 
domestic  furlough,  the  ma^strate, 
on  ^e  first  apphoatioi^  of  ta^  wife» 
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pjcremptorilv. orders  him  to  return, 

Snd  return  ne  must,  be  his  business 
pishe4  pr  unfinished.  There  is 
too  miich .  kneeling  and  kissing  of 
hands,  and  adminbtering  blessings, 
between  parents  and  children;  in 
England  we  have  none  of  this  mum- 
mery, v^t  the  fifth  commandment 
is  no  where  more  dutifully  observed. 
The  more  thej^  are  of  these  out- 
ward and  visible  signs,  the  less  will 
there  be  of  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace. 

Etiquette  is  carried  in  this  coun- 
try to  a  point  of  perfection  which 
might  deserve  the  applause  of  even 
^Cnihese:  it  is  well  remaiked  by  the 
iiuthor,  that  where  compliments 
flow  thus  in  full  tide,  frankness 
will  be  at  a  very ,  low  ebb.  That 
sort  of  social  intercourse  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  so  much  hap- 
piness and  so  much  of  our  national 
9haracterji8  wholly  unknown  among 
them,  but  that  intercourse  never 
can  subsist  under  any  despo- 
tism, whether  of  church  or  state. 
The  establisl)ment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  destructive  to  all  unre- 
served fntercourse  between  man 
and  man  in  Spain. 

M.  Depons  never  mentions  Las 
Casas  without  contempt;  and  he 
coins  for  him  the  nonsensical  ap- 
pellation of  Indionuine^  or  Indian- 
mad,  in  derision.  But  never  will 
the  name  of  Las  Casas  be  men- 
tioned without  veneration  by  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  of  mankind  ; 
he  was  the  Thomas  Clarkson  of  his 
age,  as  zealous,  as  active,  as  sin- 
cere, as  intrepid,  but  less  con- 
sistent and  less  succesful.  How 
*it  was  that  he  was  led  to  admit  the 
propriety  of  enslaving  the  negroes, 
we  have  shewn  on  a  former  *  oc- 
casion.  It  is  consistent  in  M.  De- 
pons to  revile  Las  Casas ;  under 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  that  sworn 
enemy  to  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, the  living  advocates  of  frec- 
fJoni  must  be  murdered,    and    tlie 


dead  calumniated.  Writing  under 
the  tyranny  of  this  liberticide,  the 
betrayer  and  the  murderer  of  Tous^ 
saint,  M.  Depons  calls  the  Slave  ' 
Trade  "  a  system  which  severe  phi- 
losophy can  never  approve,  but 
which  rational  policy  regards  as  a 
misfortune  attached  to  the  interest 
of  possessing  colonies."  Thus  it  is 
that  all  "  devilish  deeds"  are  ex« 
cused  by  necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea. 
The  slaves  in  the  Captain-G&- 
neralship  of  Caraccas  amount  to 
above  218,000,  three  tenths  of  the 
whole  population.  Their  treatment 
is  thus  described : 

«  The  Spaniards,  more  familiar  with 
their  slaves,  indulge  a  kjnd  of  vanity  in 
teaching  them  more  prayers  and  more 
catechisms  than  are  known  to  the  gene- 
rality of  christians.  -It  is  true  they  never 
cultivate  their  understanding  sufBciently 
to  make  them  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  doctrine  wh.ich  is  inculcated  on  them  ;* 
the  whole  process  consists  in  teaching 
them  like  pmrrots  (p  articulate  certain 
sounds,  which  is  accomplished  in  ibe 
course  of  time  and  retained  by  dint  of 
frequent  repetition  The  master  acts  as 
a  kind  of  inquisitor  towards  his  slave  ; 
obliges  him  to  perform  all  those  exercises 
of  devotion  which  are  commanded  by  re- 
ligion, or  have  been  established  by  cus- 
tom, and  deprives  him  as  lies  in  hit 
power,  of  every  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing addicted  to  the  vice  of  incontinence. 
In  the  country  as  well  as  io  the  city, 
every  young  female  slave  is  locked  up 
at  night  from  the  age  of  ten,  till  she  gets 
married. 

'*  They  keep  a  sharp  eye  over  their 
proceedings  and  allow  them  to  be  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  out  of  their  iifimediate  in- 
spection ;  but  this  extreme  vigilance  it 
far  from  having  the  desired  effect.  Tba 
painful  restraints  under  which  they  are 
kept,  tend  to  irritate,  instead  of  ap- 
peasing their  desires ;  the  consequence 
IS,  that  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
cirsumspection  of  the  masters,  the  licen- 
tiousness o^  Spanish  slaves  is  as  great  at 
that  of  the  slaves  of  other  colonies.  If 
one  would  but  take  the  trouble  of  mifi, 
nutely  observing,  he  would  soon  disco- 
ver that  the  habit  of  constraint  dUpos«% 


^  In  the  reviewal  of*  Np  Slav^i,  N9  Sugar.'  Vol.  III.  p,  67*.- 
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the  former  to  be  more  prompt  and  less 
punctilious  in  the  preludes  or  gallantry; 
'more  ardent  to  avail  themselves  of  a  pre- 
cious opportunity ;  less  delicate  in  their 
choice,  and  more  vavering  in  their 
attachments.  To  these  considerations  add 
that  of  their  extreme  indigence,  and  you 
can  atonce  as  certain  thecause  and  extent 
of  their  provtitution.  Frequently >  very 
frequently,  are  they  seduced  and  support- 
ed in  their  vicious  course,  by  those  very 
persons  u  iiose  duty  it  is  to  be  the  guar- 
dians of  their  morals.  How  many  wives 
united  to  their  husbands  in  the  sacred 
bands  of  matrimony  daily  see  the  nuptial 
bed  polluted  by  their  own  slaves,  with- 
out being  able  to  re%'enge  themsfelves 
upon  the  caprice  by  which  they  ai^e  in- 
jured, but  by  indulging  inclinations 
equally  guilty,  which  they  have  not  al- 
ways an  equal  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing! But  thi-«  question  \^  ould  lead  me 
too  far  beyond  the  limits  which  my  sub- 
ject prescribes. 

"  Carkssness  of  Masters  with  -respect  to 
tfieir  Slaves, 

**  Prayer  is  the  only  article  of  provision 
for  which  a  Spanish  slave  is  indebted  to 
his  master*  His  food  and  clothing  make 
but  a  very  small,  if  any  item  of  the  ac- 
count: and  the  h^w,  which  appears 
upon  all  occasions  to  be  very  favourable 
to  liberty,  is  entirely  silent  upon  thesle 
important  articles.  The  consequence  is, 
that  with  the  exception  ofa  small  number 
of  proprietors,  whcise  hearts,  are  not  al- 
together callous  to  the  sentiments  of  hu- 
manity) they  all  keep  their  slaves  with 
scarely  a  rag  tocover  their  nakedness ;  do 
Dot  allow  them  any  provisions,  but  what 
they  raise  themselves,  upon  a  small  spot 
of  giound  allotted  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. Whether  the  season  be  favourable; 
whether  the  crop  be  abundant  or  scanty  ; 
in  a  word,  whether  the  slave  wallow  in 
the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  or  have  not  a 
CFu^t  to  eat«  all  that  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indiflerence  to  the  proprietor.  It  is  easy 
to  Conjecture  that  theft,  decay  and  mor- 
tality, must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  wretched  management. 
Tiie  subsistence  of  the  household  slaves 
is  as  badly  provided  for  as  that  of  the 
field  slaves.  The  rations  allowed  them 
for  the  whole  day  is  scarcely  sufficient  for 
breakfast.  Intrigue,  rapine,  debauchery, 
Must  supply  what  is  wanting. — Tliey  re- 


ceive no  other  clothing  than  what  is  call* 
«d  the  livery  suit^  because  they  onl^ 
wear  them  when  they  follow  in  the  train 
of  their  masters.  As  soon  as  they  return 
home,  they  are  either  stripped  as  naked 
as  worms,  or  covered  with  such  tatters 
as  deserve  not  the  name  of  garments. 
Their  treatment  is  different  in  the  French 
colonies^  for  there,  both  house  and  field 
slaves  are  provided  with  a  new  suit  al 
least  once  every  year. 

*<  In  sickness,  the  Spanish  slaves  are  en- 
tirely abandoned,  to  die  or  recover  as  na- 
ture determines.  Not  a  single  plantation 
is  provided  with  a  physician ;  and  very 
rarely  is  any  to  be  found  even  in  the  xif- 
lage  where  it  lies.  All  the  assistance 
which  art  affords  to  the  poor  slaves, 
whose  constitutions  are  materially  im-* 
paired  by  the  fatigue  of  hard  labour,  is 
limited  to  the  use  ofa  few  plants,  which 
old  women  recommend,  or  administer 
without  judgment  or  discrimination.  In 
our  plantations  on  the  contrary,  every 
day,  at  least  every  other  day,  a  physician 
goes  through  his  routine  of  duty  according 
to  positive  agreement  and  visits  hospitals, 
abundantly  provided  with  medicine, 
eVen  it  they  should  contain  no  patients 
to  require  his  assistance.  Since  I  am 
so  far  advanced  in  the  disagreeable  task 
of  telling  severe  truths,  I  must  likewise 
say,  that  the  slaves  who  live  in  the  cities 
are  almost  equally  neglected.  The  phy- 
sician is  rarely  called  till  interest  be- 
comes alarnu'd  at  the  danger  of  property. 
I  have  even  seen  masters,  who,  on  the 
supposition  of  their  slaves  being  posses- 
ed  of  some  paltry  resource,  or  shift  of 
industry,  obliged  them  to  pay  for  medi- 
cine. I  am  assured  that  tlvis  is  a  general 
custom,  although  I  confess  1  had  not  cou- 
rage to  make  any  direct  inquiry.'' 

Some  laws  have  lately  been  made 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these 
unhappy  beings ;  but  they  are  of 
that  kiml  which  seems  to  have  been 
enacted  for  the  sake  of  satisfying 
some  nervous  conscience  with  ap- 

Cearances,  and  making  a  shew  of 
unianity,  which  meant  nothing. 
By  one  of  these  laws,  the  labour  of 
every  slave  was  to  be  rated* by  the 
police  judges;  by  another,*  fevery 
slave  was  to  have  a  separate  cham- 
ber  and   bed  ;    rcgulatioiis "  which 
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that  he  eame^here  from  a  spirit  of  deTO- 
tion.  His  dothes  are  aii;9ay8  in  a  veiy 
tattered  condition,  and  are  the  more  ot- 
fenare  to  modesty,  as  they  hardly  cover 
his  nakedness;  nay*  he  frequently  comes 
to  church  stark  naked,  and  lies  squat  on 
die  ground  during  the  wh«le  time  of  di- 
tine  service.  He  never  discovers  an  in- 
clination SD  join  in  prayer}  he  has  more 
▼eneration  for  magic  and  sorcery,  although 
lie  hears  their  absurdity  continually  expos- 
ed, than  for  religious  worship,  whose  in- 
estimable advantages  are  made  the  theme 
c(  incessant  recommendation*  What  is 
more  remarkable,  the  Indian  who  believes 
the  chrisdan  doctrine,  passes  amongst  hijs 
companions  for  a  simpleton.  Sorcery  and 
conjuration  are  the  only  tenets  which  In- 
dians can  relish,  or  embrace.  Old  age, 
instead  of  recalling  them  to  the  true  faith, 
on  the  contrary,  e&ces  from  their  memory 
those  flight  impressions  which  they  may 
have  received  in  their  youth,  in  favour  of 
Christianity.  It  is  even  not  uncommon  to 
see  old  squaws  burlesque  the  very  sermons 
they  are  hearing,  and  by  this  nieans  at» 
tempt  to  destroy  in  the  young  Indians  the 
salutary  eflFects  they  might  odierwise  pro* 
duce  on  their  morals.  These  old  squaws, 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  church, 
make  their  remarks  on  every  thing  that 
falls  from  the  mouth  of  the  preacher. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  goodness  and 
power  of  God.  the  old  squaw  replies  in  a 
low  muttering:  if  he  be  so  good  and 
powerful,  why  does  he  not  provide  us  food, 
without  obliging  us  to  labour  for  it  ?  If 
he  describes  the  torments  of  hell,  the 
squaw  replies :  has  he  been  there  ?  who 
imbrmed  him  of  it ;  who  is  come  from  that 
quarter  ?  If  he  expatiates  on  mortification 
and  abstinence :  why,  says  the  squaw, 
does  not  the  holy  father,  who  preaches 
us  such  fine  morality,  practise  it  him- 
self? Jf  he  speaks  on  the  subject  of  con- 
fession, the  squaw  ascribes  it  to  the  curi- 
osity of  the  priest,  and  contends  that  God 
has  no  need  of  knowing  what  the  Indians 
are  doing ;  so  that  with  such  commenta- 
ries, the  sermon  is  more  prejudicial  than  fa- 
vourable to  tlie  progress  of  the  faith.'* 

Rude  nations  will  listen  to  the 
preachers  of  a  new  faith,  if  they 
be  better  s!ight-of-band  men  than 
their  own  priests  ;  if  they  arc  more 
evidently  and  disinterestedly  soli- 
citous for  their  welfare,  or  if  the 


doctrines  which  they  preach  are 
more  reasonable  in  a  striking.  de<- 
gree.  The  knt)wledge  of  the  old 
naissionaries  supplied  the  place  of 
slight-of-hand,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  not  unfrequentlr 
worked  cures  by  faith,  which  botn 
operator  and  patient  equally  be- 
lieved to  be  miraculous.  They,  too, 
were  of  all  men  most  disinterested. 
But  the  race  is  extinct  M.  Depons 
describes  their  successors  at  pre- 
sent, as  enjoying  the  veneration 
due  to  priests,  and  the  homage  ren- 
dered to  sovereigns.  As  carrying  on 
a  trade  at  a  thousand  per  cent,  pro- 
fit, in  rosaries,  scapularies,  &c.  &c. 
and  making  the  Indians  buy  them, 
bv  telling  them  they  will  be  damned 
if  they  do  not,  and  as  forcing  them 
to  labour  beyond  their  strength, 
and  allowing  them  no  share  of  the 
profit  arising  from  it.  This  is  not 
quite  consistent  with  that  contempt 
of  religion  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
Indians  in  a  passage  already 
quoted  ;  both,  however,  may  be  to 
a  certain  extent  true.  It  is  evident 
that  of  the  two  former  qualifications 
which  we  have  stated  as  efficient 
meansof  conversion ,  the  present  mis- 
sionaries possess  neither;  to  the  third 
they  have  no  pretensions ;  for  the 
main  doctrine  in  their  faith,  that 
of  Transubstantiation,  is  of  all  in- 
sults that  ever  have^been  offered  to 
human  reason,  the  most  monstrous. 
Their  little  success  is  easily  ac- 
counted for;  one  honourable  ex- 
ception is  mentioned,  that  of  P.  Fa- 
bara,  an  Arragonees  Capuchin,  who 
is  the  friend  and  father  of  his  flock- 
Chapter  V.  Civil  and  Military 
Organization,  The  Captain-Gene- 
ral is  also  Governor  and  President 
of  the  Royal  Audience,  and  of  all  the 
Tribunals,  except  those  which  re- 
late to  the  royal  treasures  and  to 
commerce,  Spain  has  always  been 
fearful  that  sonje  ambitions  man 
will  strip  her  of  her  colonies ;  the' 
rebellions  of  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  and 
of  Francisco  Hernandez  GiroD,liave. 
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never' been  forgotten;  and  every 
precantioti  has  been  taken  to  pre* 
rent  faer  governors  from  possessing 
any  rooteu  influence  in  t^ie  coun- 
tries wbich  they  are  appointed  to 
superintend.   They  cannot  possess, 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  go- 
vernment, more  than  four  slaves  : 
they  are  prohibited  from  commerce. 
'   This  regalation  is  certainly  neces* 
laiv,  if  public  opinion  and  a  sense 
of  honour  be  not  sufficient  to  supply 
its  place.     It  is  now    little   more 
than  half  a  century  since  the  Go- 
vernor of   Gibrialtar  established  a 
monopoly  of  provisions  there,  and 
tried  Captain  Preston  bv  a  court 
marshal  tor  buying  a  turbot  for  his 
dinner  *.  They  are  prohibited  from 
marrying  in  the  country,  and  they 
and  their  children  are    forbidden 
to  attend  weddings  or  funeral^  or 
to  become  sponsors.     These  pro- 
hiUtions  are  rather  to  prevent  tnem 
from  shewing  any  marks  of  parti- 
cular favor)r  than  for  any  other  pur- 
pose.   They  accord  better  with  the 
suspicious    government   of   Spain 
than  with  the  honourable  character 
of  the  Spaniard.    The  lawsj   I9t3[s 
M.  Depons^  are  excellent,  and  their 
precautions  admirable.   Is  the  ob- 
ject accomplished  !  ^'  This,  he  adds, 
»  a  question  wbich   I  must  leave 
undecided.*'- 'He answers  it  suffici-' 
enUy  by  thus  evading  it.    The  ap- 
pointments of  the  Captain  Oenjend 
are  9000  dollars  per  year,  what  arises 
from  his  deciding  causes  in  the  first 
instance,  and  from  the  other  per^ 
^iciles    attached    to    his    statipn^ 
nearly  double  that  sum.    His  term 
of  office  is  seven  years.    On  its  ex- 
piration he  is  subjected  to  a  singular 
provision. 


^  When  a  vicerdv  or  goftnier  U  to  be 
nplaccd^  the  couDcil  of  £e  Indiesi  imme- 
diately after  the  nomination  of  a  new 
titular,  present  three  persons,  to  one  of 
whom  the  kiDg  gives  a  commission  to  re- 
ceive the  testdtnce^  bf  the  late  viceroys 
•  or  governor.  The  choice  osaaily  fells  oil 
a  legal  character  resideiit  in  America. 

**  The  commissarv  of  the  residence  re«> 
pairs  to  the  capital  of  the  goveramecti 
He  announces  l^  banns  and  by  placards 
the  particohu'  day  on  which  the  tribunal 
of  the  residence  of  the  late  viceroy  or  go* 
veraor  wtU  be  fbrmed»  and  the  house  it 
will  occupy ;  inviting  citizens  of  all  or* 
ders*  classes,  and  conditions,  who  may 
have  complaints  against  the  said  viceroy 
or  flrovemor,,to  attend  and  give  in  theif 
deaarationst  that  jusdce  mav  be  done. 
This  poUicadon  most  be  made  in  sach  a 
manner  that  no  person  can  be  ignorant  of 
it.  One  statute  of  $^  October  i5M,  or* 
ders  that  it  shall  in  particular  be  mtdt 
kaown  to  the  IndianSf  that  they  aiay  de^ 
maad  reparatiQii  for  any  wrongs  they  laaj 
have  sunered* 

«The  raidatce  of  governors  continuef 
aixty  days,  and  the  compkunu  must  be 
tried  within  sixty  other  days,  counting 
from  the  day  on  which  they  were  mao'e. 
The  residence  of  viceroys  is  six  months.-->« 
After  these  periods,  no  further  complaints 
are  admitted.  The  aroc^<liaffi  of  the 
leddence  of  viceroys.'^eZ^  &c.  .i» 
forwarded  to  the  council  of  the  Indietfy 
whe  dedde  on  them  definitively. 

^  Duriae  a  long  time  all  public  fimc« 
tionaries  had  to  undmo  the  proof  of  the  re* 
sidence  }  but  by  adiSt  (or  decree  |  of  the 
4th  of  August,  l799,alcades,  regidors,  al-* 
guazils,  attomiesy  &c.  have  heed  exemjit* 
ed ;  viceroys,  presidentSigovemors  politi- 
cal and  mihtary,  intendanu  of  armies,  aiid 
intendanu  corregidorsi  are  alone  subjected 
to  this  test. 

«  This  obligation  is  so  rigidly  enforced, 
that  none  cf  these  officers  can  occupy  a 
new  BtatiaQt  without  presenting  a  certifi- 
cate to  the  authority  which  puts  him  to 


*  The  Captain's  defence  made  some  noise  at  the  time ;  he  exposed  the  meanness 
sf  dke  Governor,  and  concluded  thus :  <  It  is  true  I  took  a  COrbot  at  Land-port,  not  in 
cotttempt  of  or  contrary  to  any  lawful  order ;  but  in  case  of  necessitv,  ivhen  I  had 
iMtbtng  for  my  dinner  but  pease  pottage,  and  I  solemnly  declare  I  will  do  the  same 
9^  u  often  as  I  shall  be  ip  die  sann^  unhappy  circumsunces,  when  necessity  has  na 
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possessioffy  dhcmng  thut  no  diarge  has 
been  substantiated  against  him  in  regard 
to  his  fonner  employ." 

This  system  was  formerly  a 
sourse  of  infinite  vexation  to  the 
Governors,  who  were  thus  exposed 
to  the  malice  of  all  their  enemies. 
Circumstances  and  times  have 
changed — M.  Depons>  addresses 
Lis  homage,  in  French  phrase,  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  law/and  leaves 
us  to  understand  that  money  ren- 
ders it  nugatory.  It  is  now  becom- 
ing the  custom  to  appoint  none 
but  military  men  for  governors; 
and  the  autnor  censures  the  Span- 
ish government  for  indiscriminately 
chusing  in  former  times,  soldiers, 
churchmen  and  lawyers:  yet  he  else- 
where remarks,  and  with  truth,  that 
those  periods  in  which  churchmen 
liave  ruled,  have  ever  been  the  most 
pacific^  if  not  the  most  prosperous. 

The  constitution  of  the  cabildos 
or  municipalities,  is  of  a  repubU- 
can  character;  this  the  court  of 
Spain  has  discovered,  and  is  tak- 
ing measures  to  prevent  their  in- 
crease, and  lessen  their  inQuence. 

.  M.  Depons  praises  t;be  laws  for 
every  thing,  except  their  efficacy. 
Thef^  appears  by  his  account  to 
be  plenty  of  law  and  little  or  no 
justice  :  and  the  best  of  all  law, 
the  habeas  corpus.  Is  wanting. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  Religious  Orgcmha- 
tion.  The  main  use  of  the  Inqiii- 
iition  at  present  is  to  keep  out 
heretical  books.  Robinson  Crusoe 
appears  in  their  prohibited  list.  Tlie 
age  of  fire  and  faggot  is  over  in 
foreign  countries,  not  for  want  of 
the  flint  or  steel  of  bigotry  and 
zeal,  but  because  the  fuel  has  beeti 
all  burnt  up.  M.  Depons  states 
as  the  main  evils  which  result  from 
superstition  in  these  colonics,  the 
great  possessions  which  are  held  in 
mortmain,  to  which  no  stop  was 
.put  till  in  1802;  and  the  privilege 
of  Asylum,  this  also  has  lately  been 
diminished. 

Chapter  VII.  On  thejgriculture 


and  Preparatim  ofProducc-  On  this 
chapter  we  need  not  stop.  Its  de- 
tails require  no  comment,  and  admit 
of  no  compression. 

Chapter  VlII.  Commercial  system 
qf  Spam  with  regard  to  its  Colonies^ 
and  Comtnerct  of  the  Eastern  Part  of 
TeiTa  Firma.    The  first  conquerors 
were  not  so  entirely   blind   to  the 
advantages  of  commerce  as  M.  De^ 
pons  represents  them.    In  the  midst 
of   his  successes   the  great  object 
which  Cortes  held  out  to  the  emperor 
was  the  discovery  of  the  spice  islands 
and  a  participation  in  the  trade  of 
the    Portugueze.    When    this  oh- 
ject  had  failed,  and  when  the  mines 
were  discovered  it  is  no  wonder  that 
both  the  govern  m«nt  and  indivi- 
dual adventurers  lost  sight  of  every 
thing    beyond    immediate  advan- 
tage.  Yet  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and   of  discovery  continued   to  a 
much  later  period  than  is  generally 
supposed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
excellent  work  of  Captain  Bumey. 
One  main  cause  why  these  colonies 
advianced  so  slowly  is  to  be  found  in 
the  destructive  warfare  carried  on 
by  the  English  and  Dutch.    Their 
writers  overlook  the  merits  of  I^ake 
as  a  navigator,  and. keep  out  of  sight 
the  services  for  which  his  country  is 
indebted  to  him  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  but  in  other  respects  thej 
appr^fciate  his  character  more  fairly 
than  we  do.    Drake  and  Cavendish, 
who  has  none  of  Drake's  merits  to 
redeem  him,  and  their  successors 
ivere  to  Spanish  America,  what  the 
Sea-Kings  of  the  North   were  t^ 
our   ancestors.    They  did  not  inr 
deed  play  a  devilish  game  at  oap 
and  ball  with  infants  and  spears^ 
but  they  made  that  sort  of  domestic 
war  which  for  the  common  interest^ 
of  mankind  ought  as  much  to  b« 
proscribed  as   the  poisoning    wellk 
and  fountains,   they  laid  waste   all 
within  their  reach,  and  when    they 
set  towns  on  fire  stopt  not  to  coa- 
sider  who  JBigjht  b^  cpn^Q^ed  ia 
them. 
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Spain  not  being  a  manufacturing 
country,  bas  tliought  to  wake  its 
proiit  upon  the  nianufactuies  of 
other  countries,  by  imposing  heavy 
imposts  upon  the  importation  into 
its  colonies.  Heavy  imposts  pro- 
duce a  double  effect,  they  raise  sa- 
hrws  for  custom-bouse  officers, 
and  revenue  for  government, 
itrenf;thening  it  by  increasing  its 
patroimge ;  and  on  tlie  other  baud 
they  operate  as  a  bounty  for  smug- 
gling, and  force  the  people  to  feel 
that  they  and  their  rulers  have  dif- 
ferent interests.  In  163^,  the  Dutch 
seized  the  island  of  Curagoa  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Terra  Firma  began 
to  raise  produce  which  they  might 
exchange  with  these  useful  neigh- 
bours. When  this  was  known  in 
Spain,  permission  was  obtained  from 
tlie  jealous  government  of  that 
countiy  to  send  two  trading  vessels 
to  Venezuela.  'But  their  lading 
bad  to  pay  the  Spanish  merchant's 
profit,  and  enormous  duties ;  of 
coun>e  it  could  find  no  market  in 
the  province  when  the  Dutch  traded 
directly  and  duty  free:  and  it 
was  sold  at  sixty  per  cent  loss.  In 
1728    some   Biscayans   obtained   a 

f privilege  of  trading'  there,  and 
brnieci  themselves  into  an  establish- 
ment called  the  Company  of  Gui- 
!)uscoa ;  tbey  obtained  an  exemption 
rom  the  vexatious  law  which  com- 
pelled all  vessels  bound  to  the  In- 
dies to  clear  out  from  Cadiz,  though 
tbev  were  obliged  to  return  there ; 
and  as  the  first  dawning  of  good 
sense,  the  crown  declared  that  any 
person  might  be  concerned  in  this 
commerce  directly  or  indirectly, 
withoui  derogation  to  his  nobility^ ' 
and  wilhout  loss  of  honour,  rank  or 
reputation.  The  company  made  vi- 
gorous war  upon  the  contraband 
trade,  and  was  kept  within  bounds 
by  a  reservation  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  of  granting  similar  privileges 
to  others,  if  the  advantages  ex- 
pected from  this  grant  were  not  ob- 
uined.    It  obtained  at  lepgth  an 


exclusive  privijege,  and  was  not 
very  loug  before  it  abused  it:  so 
that  in  1178,  the  commerce  was 
opened  to  Spanish  vessels  from 
most  of  the  Spanish  ports,  the  cap- 
tains,conimanuers,  masters,  sea  offi- 
cers, and  two  thirds  of  the  crew, 
being  either  native  or  naturalised 
Spaniards.  The  late  war  so  crippled' 
their  trade  that  there  was  no  re- 
source but  in  opening  the  ports  to 
neutrals.  The  colonists,  however^ 
were  in  less  need  of  this  measure 
than  the  Spanish  merchants  ;  for 
they  and  the  English  had  found  \% 
their  interest  to  carry  on  commerce, 
notwithstanding  the  war  between 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  London, 
which  makes  M.  Depons  very  an* 
gry,  but  which  is  not  so  wholly  «n* 
exampled  as  he  imagines,  and 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  timy  be- 
come an  example  for  the  future; 
For  tliough  it  be  the  system  of  Bo- 
naparte to  ex:tend*tlie  miseries  of 
war  as  widely  as  possible,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  must 
perceive  that  it  is  for  the  genersd 
good  to  limit  them  in  every  prao* 
ticable  way. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  what  prodi** 
gious  precautions  are  taken  by  thtt 
Spanisn  government  to  preveiTt 
smuggling,  and  how  completely 
they  are  frustrated.  The  manner 
of  smuggling  is  as  follows : 

«  There  are  three  modes  mudi  prac- 
tifled  in  the  contraband  tmde.  In  the  first, 
the  vessel  enters  the  harbour  and  an  a»- 
rangement  is  made  with  the  gvard  for 
]an£ng  the  hiost  precious  and  the  leatt 
bulky  articles  during  the  night.  It  would 
be  impolitic  and  hazardous  to  discharge 
every  thing  clandestinely,  even  when  it 
were  practicable ;  for  it  is  necessary  that 
the  declaradon,  or  entry,  made  at  the  cus- 
tom house,  should  contain  some  articles 
which  may  justify  the  voyage.  These  bar- 
gains are  effected  very  easily,  and  with  lit- 
tle expence  by  the  Spaniard  who  is  accus* 
tomed  to  them. 

«  The  second  manner  is,  to  obtain  from 
those  employed  in  the  custom-house  aa 
abatement  io  measurement^  weight,  qua»- 
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ity,  or  raluation.  It  is  not  difficult,  by 
this  expedient,  to  save  the  duties  on  a 
third  or  a  half  of  the  caiw,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  principal  officers.  The 
bribee  and  excessive  fees,  form  a  consider* 
able  part  of  the  expences  attending  this 
negotiation;  presenu  make  up  the  ba- 
lance. But  these  two  methods  can  be  em- 
ployed only  under  the  Spanish  £ag:  for 
crery  foreign  flag  is  repulsed  from  the  port 
by  cannonry,  excepting  in  those  rare  cases 
flirhen  the  circumstances  of  war  render  it 
necessary  to  impose  silenc^e  on  the  pro- 
hibitory laws. 

"  The  third  maimer  is  to  unload  the  con- 
traband goods  on  a  part  of  the  coast  dis- 
tant from  frequented  ports,  and  to  carry 
tbem  by  land  to  the  pkce  of  their  destin^* 
stion.  This  method,  more  decided  and 
direct  than-  the  two  former,  is  also  the 
most  dangerous.  A  risk  is  hazarded,  not 
only  of  being  taken  by  the  guards,  but  of 
•uTOiiiifi^  damages  more  or  le8.s  consider- 
able.        ^ 

'*  Preriotts  to  the  departure  of  the  ship 
for  the  island  where  the  purchase  is  to  be 
made,  the  point  of  the  coast  must  be  cho- 
sen where  the  nnlading  is  to  take  place  \ 
and  about  the  ttine  of  return,  a  sumcieot 
number  of  men  and  beasts  «f  burden  most 
Attend  on  the  spot,  to  transport  the  cargo 
to  the  appointed  town.  The  jproprietor 
xloes  not  behold  his  merchancusea  fiom 
,tbe  moment  of  debarkation  until  he  ra* 
•eives  them  in  his  niagazin<is.  Tbe  caie 
of  avoiding  the  guards  on  the  road»  or  of 
•omipting  such  aa  by  chance  they  may 
meet,  is  left  entirely  to  men  who  are  faid 
moderately. 

^  JDistaacet  oi  twenty,  Airty,  and  Utf 
leagues  are  travened  in  the  constant  dreait 
•af  smprise.  Forests,  rivers,  iiiarshes,  every 
thing  is  crossed  according  to  the  seaann 
and  the  daogera,  which  must  be  avoided 
rather  than  braved.  The  least  uncommon 
movement  which  the  conductors  of  the 
contraband  goods  perceive  in  the  guards, . 
keeps  them  tot  whole  weeks  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  forests,  livlbg  merely  on  wild  fruits. 
They  never  resume  their  route  unless  ail 
the  motives  for  fear  are  dissipated.  In 
short,  ^  after  more  or  less  delay,  the  pro- 
prietof  beholds  the  merchandise  arrive  in 
the  same  state  that  he  delivered  it.  Struck 
with  the  constancy  and  fidelity  of  the 
conductors,  in  such  cases  where  uofaithful- 
nesf  could  not  be  brought  before  the  tn«  ' 
bii&alS|  I  hare  rejprdediiiem  as  prodigies^ 


until  examples  have  taught  me  that  die 
injured  always  constitutes  himself  a  judge, 
and  something  more  in  his  own  cause.  It 
is  this,  perhaps,  which  has  contributed  to 
gain  the  smuggler  the  blind  protection 
which  no  Spaniard,,  rich  or  poor,  refuses 
him.  A  vessel  driven  by  a  storm  on  the 
Spanish  coasts  is  robbed  and  plundered  by 
the  country  people,  if  the  cargo  is  covered 
by  legal  pa|)ers  :  they  succour  and  protect 
it.  if  contraband. 

"In  the  first  case,  they  save  the  effects 
to  appropriate  them  to  themselves  :  in  the 
second, to  hide  them,  to  keep  them  from  the 
revenue,  and  to  restore  tbem  to  the  pro- 
prietor. The  government,  which  in  vain 
enacts  the  severest  laws  to  counteract  this 
propensity,  incessantly  invokes  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church  to  make  this  considered 
as  a  sin  which  nobody  will  consider  aa  a 
fault.  Decrees  of  the  king  renewed  and 
published  at  intervals  in  homilies,  order 
the  bishops  to  announce  to  the  faithful, 
that  smuggling  is  a  mortal  sin,  which 
cleaves  both  to  those  who  favour  it,  and 
to  those  who  engage  in  i  t ;  that  denun* 
ciation  is  a  duty,  3ie  neglect  of  which 
would  be  a  heinous  sin.  In  short,  th« 
confessors  are  bound  to  i^efuse  absolution 
to  every  smuggler  who  does  dot  re!>tora  to 
the  king  the  duties  «f  which  he  has  de* 
frauded  him.  There  is  no  time  worse  em- 
ployed than  that  which  the  priest  spends 
in  making  thia  publication ;  for  there  is 
no  act  in  the  whole  ecclesiastical  liturgy 
which  makes  less  impression  on  the  Spa^ 
niard." 

It  is  in  vain  to  preach  about  ren-  . 
dering  to  Caesar  what  to  Caesar  is 
due :  wkai  the  dui^  should  be  is  tb« 
very  question  in  dispute,  and  if  Cae- 
sar wili  ask.  more  than  be  ought,  he 
muat  expect  to  have  his  demands 
eluded*  To  give  information  against 
a  smuggler  ii  the  only  species  of  in- 
forming which  is  held  infamous  by 
the  Spanish  colonists.  The  Quakers 
ai*e  the  only  persons,  who  consider 
smuggling  as  a  crime.  Yet  if  they 
regarded  the  state  establishmeiit 
with  the  same  feelings  that  they  do 
the  churcb,it  would  require  but  little 
sophfSli'v  to  represent  it  as  a  virtue^ 
upon  tne  same  principle  whicb 
makes  them  so  pertinaciously  re- 
fuse tji^  payment  of  tythes. 
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Chap.  TX.  The  Administration  of 
the  Revenue  and  the  Taxes,    Jealous 
as  the  Spaniards  are  of  rank,  it  is  put 
op  to  sale  in  their  colonies,  and  ti- 
tles up  to  marquis  are  sold  to  any 
one  who  will  purchase    them.    It 
«eems,  however,    that  s^reat  court 
patronage  is  requisite,  besides  the 
direct  price,  which  is  10,000 pe.90- 
iuros.    This    sum    may  either   be 
pai'J  dovin,    or  the  crown  is  con- 
tent with  the  annual  interest,  and 
the  interest  of  such  sum  forms  an 
article  of  the  revenue,  called  Lan- 
ces, amounting  to  from  3  to  40<>0 
dollars.    Another  curious  source  of 
rerenoe  is  the  Cock    Pit,  which  is 
fanned  out  by  the  Kinp;.    There  is 
ooe  in  each   town.     The  produce 
goes  to  the  HospitJil  of  St.   Lazarus 
atCaraccas,   but  the  way  in  which 
the  money  is  applied  is  no  sanctifi- 
caiion  of  tlie  cruelty  by  which  it  is 
nused.  A  considerable  sum  is  raised 
by  the  sale  of  bulls,  a. subject  upon 
which  the  author  indulges  hiuiselt  in 
some  pleasantry.     There  are  four 
kinds  of  bulls.    The    general  bull 
for  the  living  lasts  two  years,    and 
on!»ht  to  be  purchased   by  every 
Spanish  Christian  ;  its  main  object 
Kerns  to  be   that  of    invalidating 
other  |)arts  of  the  Catholic  system  ; 
the  possessor  is  subject  to  none   of 
the  inconveniences  arising  from  a 
general  interdict,  and  may  be  ab- 
lolved  by  any  priest  whatsoever  for 
any  crimes,  even  for  concealed  ones. 
Whatever  good  there  may  be  in  the 
practice  of  confession  is  thus  de- 
feated.  It  also  gives  forgiveness  for 
ill  blasphemies,   and    intitles   the 
Mder   to    be  released    from    any 
troublesome  vow,  except  those  of 
ditsiity,  of  entcnring  into  religion, 
•r  going  to  the  Holy  Land.    The 
kttll  for  eating  milk  and  eggs  on 
Iwt  days  is  necessary  for  ecclesi- 
wi«,  the  general  bull  not  extend- 
ing to    them    in   the  indulgence. 
The  ball   for  the  dead  is   a  pass 
ticket    which  franks  the  soul  from 
inrgitory,  or  if  it  be  ttopt  therey 


immediately  liberate^  it  The  mo- 
ment a  Spaniard  expires,  his  family 
purchase  one  of  these  bulls;  if 
they  are  too  poor,  they  go  begging 
through  the  streets  to  enable  them- 
selves to  perform  the  n>ost  import- 
ant duty  to  the  dead.  These  bulls, 
however,  are  not  by  any  means  so 
<:xtraordinar}'  as  the  Dull  of  compo- 
sition. 

<^  The  bull  of  composidon  is,  without 
doubt,  that   whose  eftects  are  the  motl 
sensible^  the  nearett,  and  mo«t  remark- 
able.    It    has    the    inconceivable  virtu* 
of  transmitting  to  the  withholdei  of  ano- 
ther's  goods,    the    absolute  property  in 
all   he  has    been    able  to  steal   without 
the  cognisance  of  the  law.     For  its  va- 
lidity they  require    only  one  conditio n, 
which   is,  that  the  expectation    of    th« 
bull  did  not  induce  the  theft.— Modesty 
has  c!one  well  to  add,  that  of  not  knowing 
the  per  on  to  whom  the  stolen  goods  be- 
long ;  but  from  the  casea  specified  for  ita 
ai>plicatioo,  it  aj^ars  that  thia  last  condi- 
tion is  illusive :  for,  in  a  voluaiie,  on  the 
virtue  ofbull^  printed  at  Toledo,  in  1758t 
by  order  of  the  comnussary-general  of  the 
holy  crusade,  we  find  that  the  bull  of 
composition  befriends  those  wb6  hold  pro- 
perty they  ought  to  return  to  the  church* 
or  employ  in  works  of  piety,  or  which  they 
have  not  legally  acquired  by  the  prayers 
of  which  it  was  the  price*     It  aids  those  . 
debtors  who  cannot  discover  their  ere* 
ditors,  or  whea  the  conditions  of  the  loan 
are  oppressive;  it  assists  the  heir  who  letaina 
the  whole  of  an  inheritance  loaded  with  le- 
gacies, were  it  in  hsoMX  of  a  hospital.    If  a 
demand  has  not  been  made  within  a  year» 
the  bull  of  composition  decrees  to  its  pos- 
sessor a  moiety  of  the  dditj  but  he  is 
required  to  pay  the  residue.     It  bestows 
the  entire  right  on  those  who  do  not  know 
the  owner  of  that  which  they  have  obtain- 
ed unjustly.     1  bus  a  watch,  a  diamond,  a 
purse  fiili  of  gold,  stolen  ia  the  midst 
of  a  crowd,  becomes  the  property  of  the 
pickpocket  who  has  filched  it;  in  fine,  it 
quiets  the  remorse  of  the  conscience  oi  the 
merchant  who  has  enriched  himself  by 
false    yards,   false    measures,    and   false 
weights.    The  bull  of  composition  assures 
to  him  the  absolute  pn>perty  in  whatever 
he  obtains  by  modes  that  ought  to  have 
conducted  him  to  the  gallowi* 
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**Thc  paity  himsdf  values  the  article 
which  he  is  desirous  of  acquiring  by  means 
of  the  bull  of  composition,  and  has  to  pur- 
chase as  many  bulls  as  are  necessaiy  to 
make  their  price,  which  is  fixed,  equiva- 
lent to  six  per  cent,  of  the  capital  he 
wishes  to  retain.  Only  fifty  bulls  a  year 
can,  however,  be  taken  by  one  person.  If 
the  amount  of  what  they  cost  does  not 
compleat  the  six  per  cent,  of  that  which  it 
withheld,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  most 
illustrious  commissary -general  of  the  holy 
crusade  I  He  may  extend  die  permission 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  even  reduce  the 
duty." 

Certainly  even  the  Irish  Bull  of 
Composition  is  not  so  extraordinary 
us  this.  Of  what  avail  are  all  the 
moral  precepts  of  religion  under  a 
system  which  sells  a  pardon  for 
every  crime ! 

Chapter  X.  Description  of  the 
Towns*  The  city  of  Caraccas  is 
subject  to  great  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  therefore  not  a  healthy 
place.  The  streets  are  strait  and 
narrow ;  the  houses  mostly  built  of 
masonry  in  frame  work,  nearly  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  Roaians.  The 
fashion  of  furniture  is  taudry;  the 
more  gilding  the  better  is  their 
priuciple  of  taste.  There  is  no  good 
public  building 'except  the  Barracks. 
Of  the  S()aniards  who  migrate 
there,  the  Bisc^ayansand  Cataloniaiis 
are  the  most  industrious,  the  most 
regular,  and  the  most  respectable. 
Thiij  is  as  it  should  be  ;  they  are 
tiot  and  never  will  be  broken  mto 
the  yoke  of  despotism.  Assassina- 
tions have  become  common  since 
the  Andalusians  have  found  the 
way  there.  The  Spaniards  from  the 
Canaries  are  gooa  subjects.  I'he 
police,  as  it  is  every  where  through- 
out the  Spanish  dominions,  is  mi- 
serable, beggars  numerous,  and 
morals  at  that  point  of  degradation 
to  which  the  Catholick  religion  has 
reduced  them,  wherever  it  prevails. 
M.  Depons,  mjikes  one  very  curi- 
ous remark  :  the  Savibos,  or  mixed 
breed  between  the  Nefi;ro  and  the 
Indian^  are  vicious;  of  ten  crimes 


that  arc  committed,  eight  always  ap- 
pertain to  this  cursed  class,  he  says; 
but  the  breed  between  the  Indian 
and  European  are  equally  remark- 
able for  their  good  qualities.  This 
is  very  extraordinary,  and  differs 
from  what  has  been  observed  in 
other  parts  of  South  America.  The 
author  goes  through  the  provinces 
statistically  not  as  a  traveller  which 
the  title  of  his  book  imports :  the 
information  which  he  may  commu- 
nicate may  be  more  complete; 
but  it  comes  in  a  less  attractive 
form.  Speakii)g  of  hurricanes,  he 
says,  ail  terrifying  and  all  destruc- 
tive as  these  tempests  may  be,  one 
is  ther^  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
wishing  for  them,becausc  when  they 
fiul  they  are  replaced  by  earthquakes 
which  are  still  more  dreaded.  This 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  it 
appears  that  M.  Depons  is  no  phi- 
losopher. 

The  last  chapter  treats  of  Spanish 
Guiana  and  the  river  Oronoko. 
The  Spaniards  have  only  about 
thirty  leagues  of  coast  in  Guiana, 
from  Cape  Nassau  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Oronoko,  which  river  is  its 
southern  limit  for  150  leagues  from 
the  sea,  and  this  running  southward, 
becomes  its  western  boundary.  It 
is  remarkable  that  M.  Depons  in 
givinp^  the  history  of  this  river,  and 
the  attempts  to  colonize  them, 
makes  no  mention  whatsoever  of  Ra*^ 
leigh  ;  M.  Humboldt  has  furoishedi' 
some  valuable  information  conceri 
ing  this  part  of  the  country ; — 1 
has  ascertained  the  conmuinicati< 
of  the  Oronoko  with  the  Amazoi 
by  the  Reo  Negro  and  the  Casiqu] 
ari.  Minute  and  important  detai 
are  given  concerning  the  navigati 
of  this  great  river. 

The  capital  St  Thomas  is  ninet 
leagues  from  the  sea,  worse  plac€ 
it  cannot  be,  and  it  is  evident  th| 
whenever  the  country  becomes  j 
any  degree  populous  and  flourisii 
ing,  that  larger  cities  must  grow  p 
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ia  situations,  more  favourable  for 
coimnerce.  M.  Depons  recommends 
anew  settlement  et  the  mouth  of 
the  Aguerra  but  the  co*-operation  of 
the  Dutch  is  necessary^  that  the  Ca- 
ribs  may  be  previously  reduced. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  French  travel- 
ler produces  so  sober  a  book  as  this: 
were  it  not  for  a  few  apostrophes, 
and  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  that 
impertinence  which,  with  the  cus- 
tom of  snuff-taking,  has  made  the 
national  physiognomy  of  the  French 
what  it  is,  this  might  pass  for  the 
work  of  a  German  or  an  English- 
man.  These  symptoms  of  the  m- 
deUble  character  occiu:  but  seldom, 
and  we  have  to  thank  M,  Depons 
for  a  very  important  addition  to  the 
stock  of  information  respecting 
South  America.— Had  our  ministry 
forwarded  the  truly  patriotic  views 
of  Miranda,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  the  country  h«re  described 
would  have  become  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  us  as  an  intimate  ally. 
The  force  which  has  been  consumed 


in  prosecuting  buccaneering  pro- 
jects at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  conde- 
scension to  a  popular  cry,  and 
against  their  own  better  judgment, 
would  have  liberated  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  established  a  free  go- 
vernment there,  under  a  man  wor- 
thy to  be  the  head  of  it  The  good 
committee  at  Lloyd's  have  now  been 
taught,  that  the  best  way  of  getting 
off  their  goods  is  not  by  .  ramming 
them  down  people's  throats  with  a 
bayonet ;  but  the  country  has  paid 
a  heavy  price  of  disgrace  and  blood 
for  the  lesson.  Two  years  ago  we 
said,  what  madman  dreams  of  con- 
querinjr  South  America,  when 
Mr.  Skinner's  dedication  to  his 
book  about  Peru  recommended 
such  projects.  It  may  not  even, 
nor  be  unnecessary  to  assert,  that' 
none  but  madmen  can  dream  of  it, 
and  that  such  schemes  cbuld  be 
encouraged  by  none  but  persons 
who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  those  countries  and  of 
their  present  state. 


J  DtKription  qfCeykm  ;  caniaimng  an  Account  of  the  Country ,  MabUants,  and  'Na- 
tural Productions .-  with  Narratives  of  a  Tour  round  tJie  hlandin  1 800,  the  Campaign 
in  Candy  in  1803«  and  a  Journty  to  Ramisseram  in  1 804.  Illustrated  by  Twenty* 
foe  Engravings  from  Original  Drawings,  By  the  Rev.  James  Cordiner«  A,M» 
late  Chaplain  to  the  Garrison  of  Columbo.     In  two  Volumes,  pp.  443 >  360. 


A  TRAVELLER  may  put  the 
information  which  he  has  collected 
into  one  of  two  forms :  He  may 
either  arrange  it  under  the  different 
heads  of  manners,  customs,  agri- 
colture,  commerce,  laws, and  soon, 
or  be  may  detail  it  with  a  narrative 
of  his  journey.  Each  form  of  com* 
position  has  its  peculiar  advantages ; 
the  latter  is  the  m^t  amusing.  It 
is  pleasant  to  follow  the  travellet' 
into  an  unknown  countnr,  to  trance 
him  throagh  the  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  novel  scenes,  and  divide 
with  him  his  curiosity,  his  expec- 
tation, his  surprise,  and  all  those 
exciting  emotions  which  naturally 
arise  from  beholding  new  objects, 
and  acquiring  important  informa* 
tioB.    The  notttnfling  incident  of 


the  journey  gratifies  us — ^narrative 
casts  the  same  interest  on  common 
events  that  painting  does  on  com- 
mon objects  ;  a  dung-hill,  a  lime- 
kiln, and  many  other  things  which 
we  should  hardly  notice,  excite 
interest  in  the  form  of  a  painting  ; 
and  we  are  amused  by  reading  de- 
scriptions of  a  journey  by  moon- 
light, an  arrival  at  an  inn,  and  of 
many  other  incidents  which  we 
should  witness  without  emotion. 
This  form  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
in^  amusing,  the  other  that  of 
being  concise. 

when  the  information  is  arrang- 
ed under  the  different  heads  to 
which  it  paturaily  belongs,  the 
writer  unavoidably  throws  out  all 
unimportant  matter.    There  is  no 
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space  set  apart  for  the  little  incon* 
venienc'ies  which  he  suffered  during 
his  wanderings,  for  complaint  c? 
bad  hutter,  hard  beds,  or  no  bed 
at  all.  He  fills  his  book  with  that 
pilone  which  is  worth  communicat- 
inglind  remembering,  and  we  are 
presented  with  an  octavo  instead  of 
'  a  brace  of  quartos.  Conciseness  is 
no  contemptible,  and  certainly  no 
cpmmon  merit,  and  so  tedious  and 
garrulous  are  our  present  race  of 
narrative  travellers,  that  unless  they 
undergo  considerable  reformation, 
we  give  our  decided  preference  to 
the  iatter  form  of  composition,  and 
pure  content  to  lose  amusement,  if 
by  so  doing  we  can  save  trouble. — 
Before  the  sixteenth  century,  little 
satisfactory  inforixtatiun  cpncerning 
Ceylon  was  possessed  by  Europe. 
It  was  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers,  but  doubts  were  expressed 
whether  or  no  it  was  an  island.  In 
the  reigu  of  Claudius,  a  Roman  , 
fr^ ed  man  is  said  to  have  been  dri'> 
ven  down  the  red  sea  into  the  Indi- 
an ocean,  to  have  reached  one  of 
the  ports  of  this  island,  and  to  have 
returned  with  a  more  full  and  accu^ 
rate  account  of  the  place  than  the 
Komans  had  previously  acniiired. 

Still,  however, Ceylon  was  imper- 
fectly known  until  1505,  when  the 
Portuguese  under  Oon  Lorenzo  Al- 
Uieyda,  landed  in  the  inland,  and 
planted  a  colony,  which  continued 
to  flourish  for  upwards  of  a  century 
apd  a  h^lf.  In  1658  the  Dutch 
drove  the  Portuguese  from  Ceylon, 
and  fixed  themselves  in^  their  stead, 
and  in  1195  the  Dutch  were  in  their 
turn  spelled  by  theEngUsh,who  are 
T|owtheonIy  European  masters  of  the 
inland.  The  British  possessions  in 
Ceylon  consist  of  thecoasts,the  cen-? 
tr^  of  the  country  still  continues  in 
the  independent  possession  of  the  nar 
tives.  Inl659,an  English  frigate,com> 
ijianded  by  Captain  Robert  Knoj^, 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into 
thc^bayof  Optica,  in  xhe  island  of 


ship's  company  landed,  in  order  te 
trade    with    the  natives,  but  were 
seized,  carried  up  the  country,  and 
retained  prisoners  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  -»  Knox,  during  his  captivity, 
had  longer  and  better  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  centre  of  the  island 
than  any    later   traveller,  and  has 
written  an  amusini::  history  of  it,  to 
the  authenticity  of  which   we  have 
the  testimony  of  Mr.   Cordiner. — 
The  author  of  these  volumes  resided 
in  Ceylon  five  years,  from   n99  to 
1 804,  as  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of 
Columbo :    during  this  perioit,  he 
made  the  circuit  of  the  island,  and 
appears  to  have  used  his  opportu- 
nities  for  pliservation  with  consider- 
able  assiduity  : — Chap.  I.     A  gen©-» 
ral  description  of  the  island — the  re- 
venue   which    government    draws 
from  Ceylon  is  226,6001. ;  the  aver- 
atre  expence  incurred  is  3?O,0O0L 
The  government  of  Ceylon,  there- 
fore, at  the  present  period,  costs 
tjie  British  nation   103,4001.   annu- 
ally.    Mr.  Cordiner  talks    of  this 
island  as  of  great  national  import- 
ance,    but  why,   he    leaves    us  to 
guess.     Ceylon  can  be  of  no  use, 
except  in  relation  to  our  East  India 
possessions.  We  are  allowing,  there- 
fore, the  East  India  company  a  mo^ 
nopoly  disadvantageous  to  ourselves, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining 
at  our  own  expence,  a  resting  place 
for  its  vessels.      But  the  errors  and 
abuses  of  our  colonial  policy  is  too 
long  a  tale  to  be  told  here. — Chap. 
IJ."  A  description  of  the  fort  of  Co- 
lumbo and  the  neighbouring  sce- 
nery.     This  chapter  is  too  minute 
about  the  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  by  European  settlers.    To 
describe  a  European  house,  because 
it  is  built  there,  is  just  s^  absurd  as 
to  describe  Loudon  porter  because 
it  is  drank  there.— Clip-  HI.     Thit 
chapter  relates  tp  the  European  in- 
habitants of  the  fort  of  Columbo ; 
their  manners,  amusements  and  ex- 
pences  ;  the  latter  is  an  interesting 
tppifT  tQ  g\xt  emigrating  CQUUti-y-r 
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men.  A  bachelor  spends  anQuall? 
aool. ;  a  captain  whose  pay  is  5001. 
a  year,  and  who  has  the  advantage 
of  a  mess,  spends  it  all ;  a  subaltern 
with  soot,  a  year  is  sure  to  run  in 
deht. 

Chap.  IV,  This  is  an  interesting 
chapter  about  the  uncivilized   in- 
habitants  of  the  island.      They  con- 
sist of  the   Cingalese  who  inhabit 
the  southern  half,  the  Malabars  who 
inhabit  tlie   northern   half  of  the 
coast,  and  the  Candians  who  reside 
in  the  centre  of  tlie  island.     The 
Cingalese  and  Malabars  are  subjects 
of  the  British  power  ;  the  Candians 
have  preserved  their  independence 
from  all  foreign  invaders.     Beside 
these,  there  is  atribe  of  native  inha- 
bitants called  Bedahs,  who  live  in 
a  mountainous  district  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  ;  they  are  almost 
ina  wild  state,  live  by  hunting,  and 
are  hardly  ever  seen  by  the  other 
inhabitants.     In  the  northern  dis- 
trict tliere  resides  a  ,nioe  of  people, 
who  formerly  lived  in  the  same  state 
of  nature,  but  these  ar^now  some- 
what civilized,  and  are  subjects  of 
the  British  power.      The  Cingalese 
are  low,  slender,  rather  lighter  than 
the  continental  Indians,  and   have 
made  little  progress  in  civilization. 
The  poorer  sort  live  in  huts  made  of 
mud  or  the  leaves  of  trees ;    their 
dress  consists  only  of  a   piece   of 
cloth  around  the  waist,  to  which 
the  wo0ieu  add  a  jacket  to  cover  the 
boiooi*    The  dress,  however,  vanes 
with  the  cast  to  which  they  belong, 
the  higher  dressing  more    costly, 
and  the  lower  more  sparingly. 

"  The  state  of  ci^^ilization  and  modes 
ofUfe  of  those  Cingalese  who  have  not 
yet  felt  the  influence  of  European  man- 
ners, well  accord  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful pictures  that  ever  have  been  drawn 
of  niral  simplicity  ftourishing  under  a  ge- 
nbl  climate.  Their  wants  are  but  few. 
Md  those  most  easily  supplied.  The 
habitations  even  of  tlie  most  mdigent 
ifrear  an  air  of  comfort.  Every  hut  and 
uv^ry  bwkt  ia  surrounded  with  groves 


oflarge  fruit  trees  of  a  most  picture«jue 
appearance.  The  verdure  and  the  foli- 
age, both  lively  and  perpetual,  soften 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  gladden 
the  tranquil  retreats  amidst  these  bloom- 
ing thickets." 

*•  The  men,    m  general,    labour  but 
IttUe,  where  rice  is  not  cultivated  ;  and 
all  the  drud{(ery  of  life  falls  upon  the 
women.     The  po<«essor  of  a   garden, 
which  contains  twelve  c(Koa-nut  and  two 
jack  trees,  finds  no  call  for  any  exertion. 
He  reclines  all  day  in  ihe  open  air,  lite- 
rally doing  nothing ;    feels  no   Wish   for 
active   employment;     and  never  com- 
plains of  the  languor  of  existence.  What  ^ 
has   been  a^ribed  to  Indians  in  gene- 
ral is   not   inapplicable  to  this  people. 
They  say,  it  is  better  to   stand  than  to 
walk  ;  better  to  sit  than  to  stand ;  better 
to  lie  down  than  to  sit;  better  to  sleep 
thanto  beaviake;  and  death  is  best  of 
all.     If  the  owner  of  the  garden  wants 
any  article  of  luxury,  which   his  own 
ground  does  not  produce,  his  wife  car- 
ries a  portion  of  theftuits  to  markdt,  and 
there  barters  them  for  whatever  commo- 
dity is  required.     The  only  furniture  in 
their  houses  is  a  few  coarse  mats  rolled 
up  in  a  corner,  which  are  spread  upon 
the  earthen  floor,  when  the  inhabitants 
intend  to  sleep.     Tables,* chairs,  beds, 
and  all  those  articles  which  are  consider- 
ed so  necessary  in  Europe,  are  here  to- 
tally unknown.     The  ideas  of  tlie  com- 
mon people  seem  not  to  extend  bayond 
the  incidents  of  the  passing  hour  :  alike 
unmindful  of  the  past  and  careless  of  the 
future,  their  life  runs  on  in  an  easy  apa- 
thy, but  little  elevated  above  mere  ani* 
mal  existence." 

The  Cingalese  are  governed  by 
their  native  chiefs,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  British  power.  An  ex-  - 
perinient  was  made  soon  after  the 
English  got  possession  of  the  island, 
to  deprive  the  native  governors  of 
all  power,  but  the  revolt  of  the 
Cingalese  compelled  a  return  to  the 
fortner  mode  of  subjection. 

The  Candians  differ  little  in  man- 
ners and  dress  from  the  Cingalese. 
The  government  is  a  despotism,  the 
monarch  being  absolute  master  of 
the  property  and  lives  of  his  sub- 
jects.     AH  the  wealth  of  the  natiqa 
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is  confinedl  to  the  monarch  and  no- 
bles, who  are  celebrated  for  cun- 
ning and  duplicity.— The  Malabars, 
who  inhabit  the  northern  half  of  the 
coast,  and  who  are  subjects  to  the 
British  power,  were  originally  emi- 
grants  from  the  peninsuk  of  India, 
and  retain  the  manners,  language, 
and  religion  which  they  brought 
with  them. 

"  Their  cloathing  is  entirely  composed 
of  white  calico  anJ  muslin.  The  dress 
of  ll.e  men  is  a  piece  of  either  of  these 
kinds ofcloth,  w rapped  round  the  loins, 
and  reacliir.g  down  to  the  ankles,  a  light 
turban  tied  loosely  round  the  head,  and 
large  bunches  of  ear-rings.  They  en- 
courage the  aperture  made  in  the  flap  of 
the  ear  to  extend  to  an  extraordinary 
size,  so  that  a  man's  hand  may  pass 
through  it,  tlie  lower  partsbeing  stretch- 
ed until  they  touch  the  shoulder.  The 
ear-rings  measure  eleven  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  in  each  of  them  is  often 
set  a  single  precious  stone  most  com- 
monly a  ruby.  Persons  of  the  higher 
ranks  occasionally  wear  while  slteved 
waistcoats,  with  gold  buttons  of  a  small 
size.  The  lower  orders  are  often  des- 
titute of  turbuns. 

"  The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of 
a  single  piece  of  muslin,  folded  round  the 
waist,  hanging  down  instead  of  a  petti- 
coat, and  throwji  over  one  shoulder  to 
conceal  the  brea<>ts.  Those  ladies  who 
put  it  on  with  taste  leave  one  leg  nearly 
up  to  the  knee,  as  well  as  one  shoulder, 
bare;  and  let  the  garment  fall  upon  the 
other  letdown  to  the  ankle.  The  fa- 
shion i<  graceful  and  becoming,  much 
handsomer  than  that  of  the  Cingalese, 
which  appears  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  their  first  European  conquerors  the 
Portuguese.  Nothing  is  worn  on  the 
head  :  tl»e  hair  is  neally  combed,  anoint- 
ed with  oil,  and  turned  up  before  and 
behind.  Small  ear-rings  are  worn  in 
the  higher  as  well  as  lower  parts  of  the 
ear:  but  few  of  the  women  have  the 
apertures  extended  to  so  great  a  size  as 
the  men.  The  higher  classes  wear  a 
profusion  of  gold  bracelets^  necklaces^ 
and  rings  on  thtir  ankles,  toes,  and  fin- 
gers. Some  wear  similar  ornaments  in 
the  nose.  Ciiildren  are  not  clothed  un- 
til past  five  or  six  years  of  age  -,  and  the 


boy^  art  left  longer  naked  than  the  g(rh« 
But  the  latter  have  a  modesty  piece  of 
silver,  of  the  shape  of  a  fig-leaf,  fasten- 
ed  round  the  waist  with  a  silver  cord  ; 
and  the  former  are  decorated  with  a  lin- 
gamy  resembling  a  child's  whistle  with 
two  bells. 

"  A  considerable  number  of  this  race 
prefer  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  are 
generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Moors,  or  Lubbies,  One  street,  in  the 
extensive  village  beyond  the  pettah  of 
Columbo,  is  entirely  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple of  this  descTiption.  They  follow  the 
occupations  of  pedlars,  jewellers,  tay- 
lors,  fishermen,  and  sailors.  Many  of 
them  '^peak  Portuguese  and  Cingalese, 
as  well  as  Malabar.  Their  women  are 
scarcely  ever  allowed  to  be  seen  by 
strangers.  £vet\  when  they  are  exhi* 
bited  at  a  marriage  ceremony,  they  are 
stationed  ip  an  inner  chamber  and  closely 
veiled.  When  a  man  has  occasion  to 
transport  his  wife  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, if  he  cannot  afford  the  expence  of  a 
palanquin;  he  places  her  cross-legged 
upon  a  bullock,  so'  completely  covered 
from  head  to  foot»  with  a  white  sheet, 
that  not  a  particle  of  her  skin  can  he  dis- 
cerned, norcan  she  see  what  way  she  is 
going.  The.  husband  walks  by  her 
side." 

Chap.  V.  This  chapter  relates  to 
the  religion  of  the  Cingalese  until 
six  hundred  years  before*Christ. — 
The  religion  of  Brahma  was  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Ceylonese.  About 
that  time  the  religion  of  Buddha 
was  introduced ,  to  which  ail  those 
Cingalese  still  adhere  who  have 
been  converted  neither  to  Christi- 
anity nor  Mahometanism.  The 
Cingalese  account  of  Buddha  is 
strikingly  similar  to  .the  Christian 
account  of  Jesus.  He  descended 
from  heaven,  was  conceived  in  the 
womb  of  an  eastern  queen,  was 
born,  and  in  the  form  of  a  man 
preached  peace  and  virtue  to  the 
world.  The  precepts  of  Buddha 
are  said  to  be  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  gospel.  The  Buddhists  be- 
lieve in  one  God  and  in  future  re- 
wards and  punishments  ;  they  hold 
it  criminal  to  deprive  animals  of 
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life  •  and  to  drink'  intoxicating  li^ 
quors  ;  their  temples  are  small,  and 
always  contain  an  image  of  Buddha. 
Likd  all  the  nations  of  India  they 
never  attempt  a  visual  representation 
of  God. 

The  priests  are  compelled  to  re- 
nounce  the  world,  and  to  become 
celibates — they  are  maintained  by 
the  people,  and  served  by  the  most 
beautiful  females,  who  are  believed 
to  imbibe  a  portion  of  the  holiness 
of  their  pious  and  venerable  mas- 
ters. The  priests  go  with  shaved  and 
bare  heads,  and  wear  a  long  yellow 
garment,  which  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulder  and  reaches  the  ankles — 
One  half  of  the  Cingalese  popula- 
tion have  embraced  Cliristianity, 
which  was  first  firmly  planted  in  the 
island  by  the  Portuguese.  Some 
adhere  to  the  reformed  church  of 
Holland,  and  some  to  the  Roman 
catholic.  The  Portugese  used 
force  to  disseminate  their  religion  ; 
the  Dutch  instituted  schools  in  every 
part  of  the  island  under  their  pow- 
er, for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  in- 
fusing into  the  subject  natives  both 
knowledge  and  Christianity.  They 
also  excluded  from  all  public  offices 
those  who  did  not  profess  the  re- 
formed religion  ; — those  who  were 
ambitious  became  protestants — pro- 
testantism was  9oon  the  religion  of 
the  powerful  and  the  great,  and 
among  the  lower  orders  became 
common  because  it  was  genteel. — > 
The  schools  as  instruments  of  reli- 
gious and  poHtical  influence  have 
not  been  neglected  by  the  British. 

'* Perjury  is  a  crime  of  which  many 
of  the  lower  orders  have  been  accused. 
It  is  even  said  that^  for  a  trifling  sum  of 
money,  false  witnesses  may  be  procured 
fo  appear  on  any  trial,  to  swear  to  the 
truth  of  facts  of  which  they  are  entirely 
ignorant.  But  delinquencies  of  this  na- 
ture never  occur  amongst  the  higher  or- 
ders, nor  amongst  any  persons  who  have 
been  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity. 

"  The  custom  of  several  brothers  mar- 
rying amongst  them  but  one  wif«  un« 


dottbtedly  prevails  amongst  the  poorer 
son  ofpeople  who  are  not  Christians ; 
and*  allliougb  not  sanctioned  by  any  re- 
ligion, seems  E^pproved  by  the  immemo- 
rial usages  of  the  country.  With  nv9 
brothers  the  j-^rac  ticc  is  extremely  com- 
mon. It  originates  in  a  desire  of  pre- 
serving property  entire,  and  devolving 
It  only  on  one  branch  ofa  family.  When 
the  numhtr  of  brolhers  exceeds  seven, 
or  when  the  posses^^ions  are  large,  and 
can  be  easily  .uiviiied,  more  than  one 
wife  is  allowed  them.  Children  borii 
from  marriages  of  this  sort  call  each  bro- 
ther by  the  common  name  of  father,  and 
have  no  idea  of  their  being  more  nearly 
related  to  one  than  another.  Two  sis- 
ters, however,  are  never  married  to  one 
man,  excepting  in  succession  one  after 
another.'' 

Ckaps.  e,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  contain 
the  narrative  of  a  tour  round  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  in  company  with 
the  governor,  the  honorable  Frede- 
ric North.  During  this  journey  lit- 
tie  interesting  or  important  infor- 
mation was  collected  by  the  author, 
and  the  narrative  is  almost  wholly 
made  up  by  a  description  of  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  of  those  inci* 
dents  which  may  be  expected  to 
occur  in  such  a  tour. — When  they 
arrived  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  theyjournied  inland  to  visit  a 
considerable  elephant  snare,  which 
was  fixed  in  that  neighbourhood. — 
Fortunately  a  hunt  was  about  to 
take  place  when  the  author  arrived, 
which  he  stopped  to  witness. — The 
manner  of  catching  the  elephants  is 
very  minutely  described;  it  is  too 
long  to  copy  ;  and  for  a  better  ac- 
count than  we  could  give  by  con- 
densing, we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself.  If  we  are  not  mistaken 
Mr.  Cordiner  is  a  bad  describer  of 
visual  objects  ;  for  wherever  he  at- 
tempts to  convey  precise  ideas  of 
form  and  situation,  as  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  Cingalese  boats,  the 
elephant  hunt,  and  other  things,  we 
found  ourselves  often  compelled  to 
travel  back  a  few  steps  and  read 
over  again  before  we  could  under* 
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gtKtd  him.  Trincomalee  is  the 
chief  Britisb  station  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  ;  the  defcription 
of  its  harbour  is  worth  extract  nig  : 

«  The  harboor,  the  safest  and  rfrorft  spaci- 
ocB  on  the  confines  of  the  eattcrn  ocean, 
vhiUt  it  proves  to  be  an  acqu'aition  of  in  - 
trifwic  wntf  ]n-escnts  at  the  saiAe  dme  tht 
richest  prospects.  The  communicntion 
with  the  sea  beio^f  in  almost  eitrf  direc- 
tion entirely  conceafedy  it  reAHnbleS  a  beau- 
tiful and  extensite  !ake.  Hills  dirersified 
by  a  rariety  of  forms,  and  corefed  with 
luxuriant  ▼erdnre,  rise  s'fiep  all  round, 
completely'  enclosing  the  tapncious  bas'n* 

•*  Many  winding  creeks,  in  which  the  vTa- 
ter  becomes  tran<jai],  affdrd  pleanng  pic- 
tures ;  and  a  few  ornamei^tal  islands,  ais- 
persed  through  the  wide  expanse,  add  to. 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  sctfne, 

*•  The  water  is  as  clear  a*  crystal,  and  be- 
iog  so  well  sheltered,  is  rarely  troubled 
l»rth  violent  or  dangerous  agitations.  Frfe 
Inmdred  ships  of  the  line  may  enter  it  with 
rase,  and  ride  at  anchor  \^ithout  the  smal- 
lest tnoon^enience.  The  harbour  is  acces- 
sible at  all  seasons,  but  for  one  half  of  the 
year  mariners  ffire  the  pfefcrence  to  Back 
ftay,  it  being  tnen  sufficiently  safe,  and  af- 
fonting  a  more  easy  ifigress.  For^  sail 
«f  men  of  war  may  find  Uiere  excellent  an- 
chorage: and  a  much  greater  number  of 
small  craft  can  lie  in  security  close  to  the 
sand  beach.  Dutch  bay  is  never  entered 
by  lar^  ships,  as  it  is  choked  up  with  sunk 
locks,  but  it  is  navigated  by  boats  and  In- 
diaa  vessels  of  little  burden.  Although 
Etc  stock  and  vej^ctables  do  not  abound  at 
this  place,  yet  his  Majesty's  ships  always 
procure  there  some  desirable  refreshments, 
and  receive  the  best  supplies  of  Wood  and 
vater  that  are  to  be  found  in  India.  The 
greatest  harmony  subltsts  betweea  the  na- 
sal and  military  officers,  and  the  comforts 
of  bath  are  increased  by  a  mutual  exchange 
of  good  offices.  The  constaat  intercourse 
mm  Madras  through  the  fleet,  affords  the 
garrison  of  Trincomallee  an  opportunity 
of  being  well  supplied  with  every  article 
of  European  produce.  Many  species  of 
beautiful  and  common  shells  are  throwp 
apoB  the  shores  here  by  the  violence  of  the 
north-east  monsoon,  a  valuable  collection 
of  which  may  be  made  at  a  small  expence. 

**  The  guns  of  Trincomallee  command 
botkDutch  and  Back  bay,  the  former  on  the 
aouch>  i^e  latter  oa  the  north  side  of  the 


ffttUied  rock.  OMenbarg  protects  the 
month  ofthe  harbour.  That  fortress  stands 
upon  a  mount,  three  miles  west  of  Trinco- 
mallee :  it  was  built  by  the  Portuguese  out 
ofthe  ruins  of  a  celebrated  Hindoo  pagoda, 
which  occupied  the  same  ground,  and 
which  they  considered  it  meritorious  to  dc* 
stroy.  One  chain  of  the  batteries  sur- 
rounds the  base,  and  another  tlie  sumraitf 
of  the  circular  hill.  The  intermediate 
lyace  is  embellished  with  a  tariety  of  beau- 
tifiil  trees,  all  erer-green,  and  resembling 
in  appeai:aoce  the  most  elegant  foliage  in 
Eagkad.  There  is  not*  however,  amongst 
them  any  species  which  bears  the  least  si- 
militude to  a  fir  or  pine.  On  the  ram* 
parts  are  noticed  some  pieces  of  ordnance 
mounted  upon  depressing,  and  others  on 
traversing,  carriages.  The  surrounding 
hills  and  islands  are  completely  covered 
with  larff^  shmbs,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  beautinii,  and  the  verdure  perpetual.  The 
landscape  seen  fixMn  the  upP^r  waHs  of  Os- 
lenburg looking  towardslrincomalleeiem* 
bn^cing  the  haihour  and  the  sea  beyond 
both  bays,  is  accounted  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  which  this  station  affords. 

**  The  greater  part  of  the  works  of  both  • 
forts  was  built  by  the  government  of  Portu- 

fal :  some  additions  were  made  by  the 
rench  during  the  short  time  they  had  pos- 
session of  this  place :  but  little  or  nothing 
was  done  by  the  cautious  administration  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Seventy-two  pieces 
of  cannon  are  mounted  on  the  ramparts  of 
TrioGoraallee,  and  fifty  on  those  of  Osten- 
burg.  Both  pkaces  were  at  this  time  gar- 
risoAed  by  his  Majesty's  80th  regiment  of 
foot*  one  CQOipai^  of  Madras  artiUeryt 
two  hundred  and  sixty  gun  lascars,  and 
one  battalion  of  sepoys. 

^  ^*  The  fortificatioos  of  TrineomaUee  form 
a  sweep,  upwards  of  one  mile  in  length,  en* 
compassing  the  bottom  of  the  rocky  hill, 
on  Uie  sides  connected  with  the  adjoining 
land;  that  part  of  it  which  projecu  farthest 
into  the  sea  is  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
steepnes:!  ofthe  cliffs,  and  the  depth  ofthe 
surrounding  ocean.  A  imall  redoubt  it 
situate  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  over- 
banging  the  town  ;  and  several  pieces  of 
cannon  are  pknted  on  its  different  sum- 
mits. Noncommunication  can  be  carried  oa 
with  this  promontory  but  thro4gh  the  gates 
of  the  fort ;  and  were  all  the  works  raised 
a  litde  higher  on  the  hill,  the  citadel  would 
beimpregoable.  TrincomaUaeisnotonly  the 
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|iace  of  greatevt  ipaliit>afid  the  firat  when 
an  attack  may  be  expected,  bot  it  alao  ca- 
pable of  being  made  a  place  of  greater 
ftrength  than  any  other  military  poat  to 
Ceykm,  and  it  holds  an  adflx^ted  claim  to 
the  best  attention  of  the  Britiifb  cabioet« 
**  The  only  disadraotage  attached  to  the 
adUe  harbour  ts,  that  the  tide  doet  not 
rise  to  a  sufficient  hight  to  admit  of  the 
construction  of  wet  wKks  for  vetteis  of  a 
large  stse.  Ereiy  other  coDV^enience  to 
amply  afforded;  and  that  obttade  may  no 
doubt  be  surmounted  by  skill  and  isdiiacry  • 
«  People  were  thea  cin|4oyed  in  cvttuif 
dovtt  the  ^ves  ofcqcoa^aot  aad  pabnyn 
trees*  withm  cannon  shot  of  the  two  fortv 
that  no  shelter  might  be  leh  lor  an  laTA* 
ding  enemy.  Great  fuaadcies  of  thick  ao* 
der-wood  have  been  ckiied  awajt  by 
\rhich  means  the  climate  iaitoBderedt  ia 
general,  healthful.  At  tfaas|>erfad  d»  air 
was  so  salubrious^  and  the  scenes  sotxfaila* 
rating,  that  Mr.  M#fth  teimod  hit  viOa 
there  the  MontyeKer  of  India/' 

Chaps.  J2,  IS,  14.  Theae  v^laie 
to  the  natural  producdoiis  of  tbm 
island,  which  are  mmoiuif  aai  waH 
described. — CAsp.  IS.  cottukia  aa 
account  of  aviait|  which  die  wadkor 
paid  to  Ramiaseram^  a  amaU  island 
near  to  the  coai^t  of  Coromaadd^  al- 
most wholly  dedicated  to  the  tew* 
ples^of  Hiodoo  wofsfaip^  and  tba 
necessary  priests  and  attendanti^— 
If  we  were  to  quote  what  was  anius* 
ing  we  abottid  quote  the  wt^ole* 

Chap.  16*  contains  a  minute  tad 
interesting  account  of  tlie  peail 
fidiety  at  Aripo*  This  is  wholly  in 
tbe  power  of  goreroment^  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  considera- 
ble branches  of  iu  scanty  revenue. 
Government  sometimes  reserves  to 
itsdf  die  speculation  of  thefishery, 
but  most  commonly  sells  it  to  some 
individual.  The  banks  are  examined 
before  th^y  are  6shed,  and  by  col* 
lecting  the  produce  of  two  thousand 
from  each  oyster  bank,  they  acquire 
a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  pro« 
bablesucx^ess  of  the  ensuing  fishery. 
The  examination  is  made  m  Octo- 
ber, and  the  fishing  takes  place  in 
February.  Advertisements  are  pub- 


lished to  collect  the  divers ;  vast 
numbeis  of  Ceytonese  mahomctanst 
beside  Moors  and  Hindoos  from  the 
contiiient)  collect  upon  the  i^iiore 
at  Aiipo,  to  emfjloy  their  little  ca- 
pital in  purchasing  tli^  produce  of 
the  fishing.  When  the  boats  aro 
collected  and  every  necessary  pre- 
paratiim  is  made,  they  set  sail  at 
Biidnight,  and  take  their  stations 
upon  the  different  banks. 

^  About  half  pau  six^  or  seven  o'doclu 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  beffin  to  emit 
some  degree  of  warmth,  the  diving  com* 
mences.  A  kind  of  open  scafFoldingv 
fomad  of  oars  and  other  pieces  of  vood» 
is  projected  from  each  side  of  the  boat,  and 
from  it  the  diiing*tackle  is  suspended^ 
three  stones  on  one  side  and  two  on  the 
Other.  The  diving  stone  hangs  from  an 
oar  by  a  light  counuy  rope  and  8lip-knot» 
and  descends  about  five  wet  into  the  water. 

**  It  is  a  stone  of  fifty-six  pounds  weightt 
of  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf.  The  rope 
passes  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  die 
stooct above  which  astronglo(^  is  fiarmcd, 
resemUiag  a  stUTup-iron»  to  receive  the 
foot  of  the  diver.  The  diver  wears  no 
clothes,  except  a  slip  of  calico  ahout  his 
loins ;  swiauniag  in  the  water»  he  takes 
hold  of  the  rope»and  puu  one  foot  into  the 
loop  or  stirrup  on  the  top  of  the  stone.  He 
teiaaios  ia  this  peipendicular  jposition  for  a 
little  time^  supporting  himselt  bj  the  mo* 
tiooof  one  arm.  Then  a  basket»  formed  of 
a  wooden  hoop  and  net-work»  suspended 
by  a  rope»  is  thrown  into  the  water  to  him, 
and  into  it  he  places  his  other  foot.  Both 
ths  ropes  of  the  stone  and  basket  he  hoUf 
fcr  a  uttle  while  m  one  hand.  When  he 
leds  himself  properly  prniared,  and  ready 
to  go  down,  he  grasps  Lis  nostrils  with 
one  hand  to  prevent  the  water  from  rushing 
in,  with  the  other  gives  a  sudden  pull  to 
the  nmning-knot  suspending  the  sttHie«  and 
instandy  descends :  the  remain^  of  the 
n^  fixed  to  the  basket  is  thrown  into  the 
water  after  hia  at  the  same  moment;  the 
rope  attached  to  the  stone  is  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  follow  him  of  itsdf.  As  soon  as 
he  touches  the  bottom*  he  disengages  his 
foot  from  the  stone^  which  is  immediately 
drawn  up«  and  suspended  again  to  the  pro- 
jecting; oar,  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  next  diver.  The 
diver,  in  the  bottom  of  the  sei^  throws  him* 
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self  as  much  a»  possible  upon  his  fac9>  and 
collects  every  thing  he  can  get  hold  of  into 
the  basket.  When  he  is  ready  to  ascend, 
he  gives  a  jerk  to  the  rope,  and  the  munduc 
who  holds  the  other  end  of  it,  hauls  it  up  as 
•peedily  as  possible.  The  diver,  at  the 
lame  time,  free  of  every  incumbrance, 
warps  up  by  the  rope,  and  always  gets 
above  water  a  considend>le  time  before  the 
basket.  He  presently  comes  up  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  the  boat,  and  swims  about,  or 
takes  hold  of  an  oar  or  rope,  until  his  turn 
comes  to  descend  again :  but  he  seldom 
eomes  in  to  the  boat  until  the  labour  of 
the  day  is  over.  The  basket  is  often  ex- 
tremely heavy,  and  requires  more  than  one 
man  to  haul  it  up,contaming  besides  oysters, 
pieces  of  rock,  trees  of  coral,  and  other 
marine  productions.'' 

The  divers  remain  under  water 
from  one  to  two  minutes.  They 
generally  find,  after  the  submersion, 
an  emission  of  blood  from  th«ir 
Dose  and  ears  ;  but  they  perform 
their  office  without  any  unpleasant 
feelings,  and  muclj  more  frequently 
complain  of  want  of  oysters  than 
want  of  air. — **When  three  hundred 
boats  are  anchored  on  the  banks, 
fifteen  hundred  divers  may  be  sup- 
posed to  descend  every  minute, 
the  noise  of  their  going  down  prc- 
Tails  without  iuterruption,  and  re* 
sembles  tlie  dashing  of  a  cataract.^' 

The  larger  pearls  are  procured 
by  openii>g  the  oyster  ana  picking 
them  out  of  the  fleshy  part.  The 
smaller,  or  seed  pearls  as  they  are 
called,  are  separated  from  the  oys- 
ter by  the  putrefaction  of  its  sub- 
stance. When  the  pearls  are  thu» 
collected  and  driftd,  they  are  sorted 
according  to  their  size,  by  passing 
them  through  sieves.  A  pearl  is 
Talued  in  proportion  as  it  is  round, 
lar^e,  atid  brilliartt  The  next  ope- 
ration which  the  pearls  undergo  is 
drilling. 

"  The  next  operation  which  claims  atten- 
tion is  the  drilling  of  the  pearls.  I  neglects 
ed  to  inspect  this  part  of  the  business :  but 
have  been  informed  that  much  admiration 
is  excited,  both  by  the  dexterity  of  the  ar- 
tii^  aod  the  rude  AiaapUcitj  of  the  oiacbiaer 


ry.  which  he  employs^  A  block  of  woocf, 
of  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  it  raised, 
upon  three  feet  about  twelve  inches  from 
the  ground.  Small  holes  or  pits  of  various 
sizes  are  cut  in  the  upper  flat  surface,  for 
the  reception  of  the  pearls.  The  driller 
sits  on  his  haunches  close  to  this  machine, 
which  is  called  a  vadeagrum.  The  pearl* 
are  driven  steady  into  their  sockets  by  a 
piece  of  iron  with  ilat  sides,  about  one  inch 
^d  a  half  in  length.  A  well  tempered 
needle  is  fixed  in  a  reed  five  inches  loogn 
with  an  iron  poini  at  the  other  end,  formed, 
to  play  in  the  socket  of  a  cocoaniut  shell, 
which  presses  on  the  forehead  of  the. dril- 
ler. A  bow  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  bam- 
boo and  a  string.  The  workman  brings  his 
right  knee  in  a  line  with  the  vadeagrum, 
and  places  on  it  a  small  cup,  formed  of  part 
of  a  cocoa  nut-shell,  which  is  filled  with 
water  to  moderate  the  heat  of  friction. 

i*  He  bends  his  head  over  the  machine, 
and  applying  the  point  of  the  needle  to  a 
pearl  sunk  in  one  of  the  pit8»  drills  with 
great  facility,  every  now  and  then  dexter* 
onsly  dipping  the  little  finger  of  his  r^ht 
l^d  in  the  water,  and  applying  it  to  tht 
needle,  without  impeding  the  operadoD. 
In  this  manner  hebores  apearl  inthespace 
of  two  or  three  minutes ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  day  perforates  three  hundred  small  or 
six  hundred  large  pearls.  The  needle  is  fre- 
quently sharpened  with  oil  on  a  stone  slab, 
and  sometimes,  before  that  operation  is  per- 
formed, is  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp. 

"  The  large  pearls  are  generally  drilled 

.  first,  in  order  to  bring  the  hand  in  to  work 

with  more  ease  on  those  of  a  smaller  size : 

and  pearls  less  than  a  grain  of  mustard-seed 

are  pierced  with  little  difficulty.'* 

The  pearls  are  then  strung,  and 
afterwards  finA  their  way  to  India, 
where  the  largest  find  the  readiest 
sale,  and  to  Europe  which  consumes 
the  smaller ;  the  smallest  size  aro 
sold  to  the  Chinese,  who  eat  them 
pounded,  or  use  them  to  spangly 
their  garments. 

Chap.  17.  Mr.  Cordiner,  during 
his  tour  round  Ceylon,  performed 
part  of  the  journey  by  land,  and 
part  by  sea.  That  portion  of  the 
coast  which  extends  from  Tengalle 
to  Batticaloe  escaped  the  personal 
observation  of  Mr.  Cordiuer^  an4 
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tiie  present  cbapter,  written  by  bi« 
friend,  Mr.  Onr,  is  intended  to  fill 
up  the  vacuity.  The  most  impor- 
tant information  which  occurs  in 
this  chapter  is  a  description  of  the 
leeways  or  natural  salt  pans. 

They  are  shallow  excavations, 
wpareotly  formed  by  nature,  and 
divided  from  the  sea  by  a  bank  of 
sand,  which  is  thicker  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  The  level  ot 
the  leeways  is  considerably  under 
that  of  the  sea*  It  is  conjectured 
that  the  sea  water  filtrates  through 
the  sand  into  these  pans,  which  be* 
ing  very  extensive  and  shallow,  the 
water  evaporates^  and  leaves  a  crust 
of  salt  upon  the  surface  of  the  mud. 
The  origin,  however,  of  the  salt  is  ^ 
subject  only  of  conjecture. 

Chap.  18.  This  chapter  contains 
the  narrative  of  a  journey,  perform«- 
ed  by  Mr.  Christie,  from  Trinco- 
mallee  to  Batticaloe,  a  part  of  the 
coast  which  Mr.  Cordiner  never 
visited. 

Chap,  19.  From  Batticaloe  to 
Tengalle,  by  Mr.  Reeder.  This  is 
the  most  amusing  if  not  the  most 
instructive  of  Mr.  Cordiner's  friend- 
ly coDtributoi's. 

Next  follows  a  narrative  of  the 
war,  which  took  place  iu  1803,  be* 
tween  the  British  and  the  Candians. 

The  English  obtained  possession 
of  Ceylon  in  1796. — In  1798  the 
Iwiog  of  Candy  died,  and  Pelime 
Talawve,  the  prime  minister,  raised 
to  the  throne  a  Malabar  youth,  hav- 
ing secured  or  destroyed  the  royal 
iamily  and  their  friends.  Shortly 
after,  however,  Mootoo  Sawmy,  the 
lawful  heir,  and  others  of  the  royal 
jrace  escaped,  andfied  for  protection 
to  the  British  government.  In  1799 
Mr.  North  had  a  conference  with 
Pelime  Talawve,  during  which  the 
prime  minister  promised  the  go- 
.vemor  to  put  the  British  in  posses- 
aion  of  the  whole  country,  if  he 
wouldassisthim  in  deposing  and  de^ 
fltroying  the  king,  and  raising  him 
(PeUm^  Talawve),  to  th«  wone. 


The  proposal  was  rejected,  and  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
Candy  to  discover  the  state  of  that 
monarch's  power,  and  if  necessarj^, 
for  the  safety  of  his  pei'son,  to  pre- 
vail on  him  to  remove  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  British  governor.  The 
embassy  produced  no  effect.  Some 
time  past  in  ineffectual  overtures, 
and  in  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Candian  prime  minister,  to  irritate 
the  Enjjiish  to  take  up  arms.  At 
length  formal  preparations  for  war 
were  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Can- 
dy, and  some  subjects  of  the  British 
government  who  Were  tradiuff  there, 
were  despoiled  of  their  goods,  and 
reparation  deferred,  under  frivo- 
lous pretences.  The  English  go- 
vernor prepared  to  inforce  the 
claims  of  his  subjects.  On  the  3 1st 
of  January,  1803,  a  military  force^ 
consisting  of  European  and  native 
troops,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
2000  men,  and  commanded  by  Ma- 
jor-General Macdowall,  marched 
from  the  fort  of  Columbo,  in  the 
way  to  Candy  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  another  force,  somewhat  small* 
er,  marched  from  Trincomallee,  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Bar- 
but  It  was  intended  that  these  two 
divisions  should  arrive,  at  the  same 
period,  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Candian  capital.  They  marched 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  met 
with  lijttle  or  no  opposition,  until  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Candy,  car- 
ried the  strong  posts  by  which  that 
city  was  guarded,  arrived  at  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  capital  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  and  entered 
it  with  little  or  no  opposition.  Th^ 
place  had  been  totally  abandoned, 
and  almost  every  thing  of  value  re* 
moved. 

Colonel  Barbut,  in  his  march 
from  Trincomallee,  had  found  the 
inhabitants  of  the  bordering  pro- 
vinces of  Candy  favourable  to  the 
power  of  prince  Mootoo  Sawmy. 
This  prince  was,  therefore,  con- 
ducteq  to  Candy,   as   a  probable 
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means  of  inducing  the  armed  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  to  abandon 
their  present  sovereign ;     but   the 
tolan  failed.     The  king  of  Candj-, 
relime  Talawve,  and  the  Candian 
nobles  had  fled  to  a  post  about  two 
days  march    from    Candy.      The 
prime  minister,  in  a  secret  commu- 
nication with  Major-General   Mac- 
dowall,  explained  the  nature  of  the 
post,  to  which  the  king  had  retired, 
and  promised,  if  the  British  com- 
mander would  send  a  military  de- 
tachment to   seize    him,    that   he 
would  assist  in  delivering  him  into 
their  power,      A    body  of  troops 
was  dispatched  on  this  expedition, 
which,  according  to  the  directions 
of  Pelime  Talawvc,  marched  in  two 
clivisions  by  different  roads.     Dur- 
ing their  march  they  were  fired  up- 
on from  ambuscades,  and  sustained 
fome  loss.    They  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  repulsing  the  enemy,  join^ 
ed   the  otlier  division,  arrived  be- 
fore the  palace  to  which  the  king  of 
Candy  bad  retired,  and  took  it  with- 
out much  resistance.      The  king, 
however,  the  object  of  their  expe- 
dition,   had  fled.      It  would   have 
been  rash   to  pursue  him.      The 
commander  of  the  expedition  burnt 
the  palace,  and  retui-ned  to  Candy 
through  the  hidden  fire  of  the  ene- 
my.   All  attempts  to  conciliate  the 
Candians  faiiea:    provisions   were 
intercepted,  foraging  parties  fired 
upon,  and  the  fever  of  the  country 
be^n  to  appear  among  the  troops. 
The  rainy  season  no\y  commenced, 
and    it  was   determined    that    the 
troops  should  return  to  the  British 
territories,    leaving  1000  men    in 
Candy,   under   Colonel    Barbut. — 
About  this  time  the  second  Adigar, 
or   Candian  minister,  entered   the 
city  bearing^  the  emblems  of  peace. 
In  his  conterence  with  the  British 
commander,  a  truce  Was  agreed  on, 
the  king  of  Candy  was  to  be  deli- 
vered up,  Pelime  Talawve  was  to 
be  the  actual  governor  of  Candy, 
but  wa9  to  pay  an  annual  sum  to 


Mootoo  Sawmy,  who  would  hoM 
his  court  in  the  British  territories. 
The  truce  was  observed.  The  .  Bri- 
tish troops  marched  unmolested  to 
their  respective  forts  of  Columbo 
and  Trincomallee,  and  Colonel 
Barbut  was  leh  in  Candy  with  what 
was  thought  to  be  a  sufiScient  force. 
Pelime  Talawve  had  about  this  time 
a  conference  with  Governor  North, 
where  the  terms,  which  had  before 
been  proposed  at  Candy  ,weresign^ 
and  sealed  .It  appeared,  however, 
from  the  subsequent  conduct  of  tlie 
prime  minister,  that  sincerity  wat 
not  his  intention.  Parties  conduct- 
ing provisions  to  Candy,  were  at- 
tacked and  murdered^  and  the 
Candians  approached  the  capital, 
intrenched  ^emselves  in  strong  po- 
sitions, and  attempted  to  seduce  the 
Malays  from  the  British  army ;  dis- 
ease spread  very  extensively  among 
the  soldiers,  and,  among  others, 
carried  off  the  commandei^  Coloael 
Barbut. 

Every  succeeding  day  diminished 
the  strength  of  the  British  garrison, 
and  increased  that  of  the  enemy. — 
The  Candians  attacked  the  capital, 
and,  after  a  resistance  as  vigorous  as 
was  consistent  witli  the  sickly  state 
of  the  garrison,  it  was  thbught  pro- 
per to  display  a  white  flag,  and  the 
firing  ceasedf  on  both  sides.  Major 
Davie,  the  commander  of  the  British 
troops,  met  the  Adigar^  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  garris«|i  should 
be  allowed  to  march  unmolested  to 
Trincomallee,  that  prince  Mootoo 
Sawmy  should  accompany  theti», 
and  that  the  sick  should  be  left  be- 
hind, and  receive  every  necessarj 
care  from  the  Candian  minister.  In 
consequence  of  these  stipulations 
the  troops  commenced  theur  marcb^ 
but  on  the  approach  of  night  their 
progress  was  impeded  by  a  rivei*, 
which  they  were  unable  to  cross 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Caodi* 
ans.  Here  they  spent  ihe  night.  The 
next  morning  the  armed  inbabitanti 
began  to  colj^ct,  and  a  message  was 
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KQt  to  Major  ©acvie  refusing  to  al- 
low him  to  pass,  unless  Mootoo 
Sawmj  was  delivered  np.  Resist- 
ance appeared  vain — ^the  prince  was 
conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  ' 
Candian  monarch,  who  upbraided 
him  for  his  conduct,  and  instantly 
ordered  him  to  be  executed.  The 
ftritish  troops  were  completely  in 
the  power  of  the  Candians,  and  were 
induced  by  threats  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  and  to  march  back  in 
the  way  to  Candy.  The  armed  na- 
tives; who  had  assembled  in  great 
Dombers,  formed  a  lane  through 
which  (he  prisoners  were  compelled 
to  pass;  they  were  then  ordered  tp 
halt:  those  Malays  who  were  willing 
were  received  into  the  service  of 
the  Candians  ;  the  rest,  -  with  the 
Emopean  officers  and  soldiers,  were 
led  aside,  two  by  two,  and  murdered. 
The  only  Europeans  who  escaped 
the  massacre  were  Major  Davie  and 
two  other  officers.    Tne  sick,  who 


had  been  left  at  Candy,  had  be^a 
previously  murdered.  The  Candi- 
ans now  returned  to  the  metropolis^ 
and  public  rejoicings  took  place  for 
the  success  oi  their  arms.  Elated 
by  their  success,  and  by  the  loss 
which  the  British  had  sustained  by 
sickness  and  treacherj',  the  Candi- 
ans made  descents  upon  the  British 
territories.  These  descents  have 
been  repeated,  but  never  with  suc- 
cess, and  a  cessation  of  Warlike  ope- 
rations now  exists  between  the  Can- 
dians and  the  British,  rather  from  a 
mutual  consciousness  of  weakness, 
than  from  any  treatJ^ — ^The  book 
concludes  with  a  medical  report,  a 
narrative  of  the  embassy  to  the  court 
of  Candy,  in  1800,  and  some  ex- 
tracts from  Captain  Knox.  Mr. 
Cordiner  is  an  amusing  and  an  in- 
structive traveller;  his  style  is 
simple,  unaffected,  and  euphonous. 
It  displays  the  practised  composer^ 
and  the  educated  man. 


AtT.  XL  A  Tour  through  Holland^  along  the  right  and  left  Banks  of  the  Rhtne^ 
to  the  South  of  ^Germany ^  tn  the  Summer  and  jlutumn  of  1806.  Btf  Sir  Johm 
Carr«  4co.  withPlatses. 


ECCE  iterum  viator !  well ;  al- 
diough  we  might  be  rather  in  a 
qnarrelsome  mood  when  acconv- 
panying  Mr.  Carr  in  his  Kilkenny 
excursion,  as  it  is  not  our  nature 
-to  nourish  a  dissatisfied  and  chur- 
Ush  feeling,  we  have  long  since 
recovered  our  wonted  good  humour, 
and  are  no^  ready  to  attend  him 
without  any  retrospect  to  past  dis- 
putes. 

It  is  an  ill  wind,  says  the  adage, 
which  blows  nobody  good  ;  the  tri- 
umphant career  of  the  French  arms 
overall  Europe,  and  the  consequent 
polhical  convulsions  which  it  has 
experienced,  must  at  least  be  a 
nibject  of  congratulation  t^  a  cer- 
tain class  of  travellers,  namely,  /?'fl- 
VfUers  By  profession.  Before  the 
late  war,  there  was  hardly  a  nook  or 
comer  of  the  continent  un visited, 
lutexamihed,    uncelebrated  j    from 
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the  reading  of  a  thousand  publica- 
tions under  the  various  titles  of 
gazetteers,  tours,  trips,  travels,  and 
excursions,  an  Englii»hman  who  had 
never  strayed  beyond  the  sound  of 
Bow-beli,  might  fancy  himself  as 
well  acquainted  with  France  and 
Spain,  Germany  and  Holland,  Italy 
and  Swisserland,  as  if  he  had  passed 
half  his  life  in  rambling  abouttbem. 
Not  merely  was  the  harvest  ovej^ 
for  these  professional  travellers,  but 
the  gleaning  too  ;  there  was  hardly 
an  ear  of  novel  information  to  be 
picked  up.  Bonaparte  has  sown  a 
fresh  crop  of  events,  and  the  sickle 
may  again  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Having  noticed  at  considerable 
length  all  the  preceding  publica- 
tions of  Sir  John  Carr,  as  they 
successively  appeared,  it  is. unne- 
cessary we  presume,  to  make  any 
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preliminary  remarks  on  his  quali-» 
fications  to  compose  a  narrative  of 
his  travels.  The  sort  of  materials 
he  employs,  and  his  manner  of 
working  them  up  are  well  known  : 
this  clearly  comes  from  the  old 
manufactory,  and  is  woven  in  the 
same  loom  that  the  last  was,  although 
the  pattern  is  of  course  varied, 
and  the  texture  is  certainly  finer. 

iSir  John  is  a  good-humoured  tra« 
Teller,  and  bears  with  an  excellent 
grace,  those  minor  miseries  which 
every  one  must  experience  who 
quits  his  own  fire  side,  in  search  of 
adventures.  He  is  also  a  very  pru- 
dent traveller,  and  carries  with  him 
wherever  he  goes,  the  fragrant  c€\n- 
^ger  of  flattery  :  no  vestal  ever  watch- 
ed with  greater  constancy  the  sa- 
cred flame,  or  tended  it  with  more 
$mxious  assiduity,  than  does  Sir 
jfohn  this  wonder-^working  incense. 
He  is  as  full  of  anecdote  as  ever, 
and  still  fuller  of  quotation :  but 
we  ought  not  to  neglect  noticing 
that  he  now  quotes  firom  Shakes- 
pear,  a  well,  certainly  better  worth 
drawing  from  than  Joe  Miller,  and 
Kke  it,  exhaustless. 

Under  the  disguise  of  an  Ame* 
rican,  a  disguise  assumed  for  no 
evil  or  ungenerous  purpose,  our 
traveller  lands  at  Rotterdam,  hav- 
nig  for  lack  of  wind  been  six  long 
days  and  nights  in  tiding  it  over 
to  Holland.  As  the  Dutch  never 
suffer  national  animosities  to  inter- 
fere with  'their  individual  interests, 
it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  a 
good  deal  of  smugoling  is  carried 
'Ow  of  English  ooods,  in  contempt 
of  all  thu  prohibitory  la*vs  of  Bo- 
naparte. The  Dutch  are  known  to 
have  cast  balls  to  be  afterwards 
^red  into  their  own  towns,  and 
once  in  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  British  fleet,  some  of  their 
officers  offered  our  captains  sup- 
plies of  gun -powder  at  an  advanced 
price,  understanding  that  two  or 
three  of  our  ships  had  nearly  ex- 
^kaust&d  their  stores.     Perkips  it  i« 


not  generally  known  how  far  tiia. 
Enghsh  have  imbibed  the  sama 
commercial  spirit;  Sir  John  Carr 
says,  that  in  an  ^arly  stage  of  the 
last  war,  when  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment rigorously  prohibited  tbe  im« 
portation  of  English  noaniifacturai, 
some  members  of  the  executive 
'  body  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  a  mercantile  house  in  Rot« 
terdam,  to  supply  the  requisition 
for  cloathing  tne  French  army  by 
a  clandestine  importation  of  clota 
from  England,  and  the  looms  €/ 
Yorkshire  accordingly  cloathed  ten 
thousand  French  soldiers. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Fox*s  n^o* 
tiation  for  peace,  that  Sir  Jolm  waa 
at  Rotterdam,  and  tbe  anxiety  ex- 
pressed for  a  successful  terminatiao 
of  it,  implied  the  pacific  dispo- 
sition of  the  Dutch :  several  Eng- 
lish were  transacting  business  upoa 
'Change,  and  the  suspicion  that  our 
traveller  and  bis  party  were  of  this 
country,  rather  encreased  than 
damped  tbe  civilities  they  expe- 
rienced. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  it 
may  be  well  to  state,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  disappointment,  that 
we  have  no  intention  to  transcribe 
or  abbreviate  any  of  Sir  Joha 
Carres  descriptions  of  the  public 
buildings,  Ubraries,  galleries,  &c. 
&c*  which  he  meets  with  on  hia 
tour.  The  time  and  the  space  will 
be  better  occupied  in  selecting  such 
information  as  may  be  obtained  on 
the  present  state  of  society  and 
manners  :  we  are  all  eager  to  know 
what  effect  French  arms  and  French 
politics  bave!produced  on  the  cb»* 
racter  and  opinions  of  the  conquer- 
ed countries  ;  we  are  eager  to  know 
whether,  and  in  what  degree,  the 
mass  of  the  people  assimilate  with 
their  invaders ;  and  whether,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
royal  despots  whose  misfortunes  are 
so  generally,  so  loudly,  so  pstenta-^ 
tiously^  and  industriously  deplored, 
iht:2f  have  not  ia  fact  ratl^r  risen. 
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exonerated  from  a  weight  of  op- 
pression^  than  sunk  under  a  more 
grinding  ona.  What  Mr.  Wiudham 
iftid  concerning  the  French  armies 
ID  their  march  through  the  territo^ 
riefl  of  Austria,  may  with  equal 
truth  be  said  of  them  in  their  inarch 
through  those  of  Prussia  and  Po- 
land, that  thejf  passed  through  an 
unresisting  medium.  In  fact,  if 
men  are  doomed  to  slavery,  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  their  bondage  i? 
to  A.  or  B.  Where  the  contest  is 
for  a  transfer  of  their  persons,  they 
feel  a  growing  importance,  a  rising 
in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  they 
may  well  hope  to  profit  by  a  change 
of  masters. 

The  king  and  queen  of  Holland 
bad  visited  Rotterdam  a  short  time 
before  Sir  John  Carr,  and  their 
majesties  ^  appeared  to  be  much 
effected  by  the  very  flattering  man- 
aer  in  which  ^hey  were  received.** 
The  queen  is  aiwajs  mentioned  as 
being  ^<  a  most  amiable,  enlighten- 
ed, and  accomplished  woman,^'  atid 
the  king  has  effected,  particularly 
in  the  admiralty,  many  ^^  wise  and 
salu&ry  regulations."  He  has  abo< 
lished  all  sinecure  offices  attached 
to  it,  reduced  the  salaries  of  the 
clerks,  and  doubled  their  labour: 
the  deuce  is  in  it  if  this  does  not 
make  him  popular.  However,  by 
his  various  economical  arrange- 
ments, his  firm  and  sagacious  con- 
duct, and  conciliating  manners^  he 
certainly  has  contrived  to  make 
hitnself  popular:  **  to  the  fact/* 
■tys  our  author,  "I  pledge  myself 
npon  the  authority  of  some  of  the 
most  respectable  and  enlightened 
Dutchmen  in  different  parts  of 
Holland,  repeatedly  renewed  to 
me.'* 

The  king  is  described  to  resemble 
Very  strongly  his  brother  Napoleon 
in  size,  complexion,  manner,  and 
habits.  He  is  an  invalid,  and  has 
tccdved  some  severe  paralytic 
ihocks  in  his  arm,  for  which,  as 
well  as  for  the  general  delicacy  of 


his  health,  he  has  been  bfaliged  to 
visit  the  baths  of  Wisbiiden,  and 
drink  the  waters  of  the  Spa.  The 
queen  is  said  to  be  an  elegant 
brunette  of  high  accomplishments, 
inclined  to  the  en  bon  pointy  fond 
of  dancing,  and  singularly  grace- 
ful in  her  attitudes.  Their  majes>. 
ties  have  two  princes  who  are  very 

Jroung,  the  eldest  is  named  Napo- 
eon  after  the  emperor,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  crown 
of  France  will  devolve  upon  him. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  tnat  amidst 
the  various  revolutions  of  govern- 
ment which  Holland  has  witnessed, 
the  Dutch  have  ever  evinced  aii 
anxiety  to  bestow  \  a  decent  and 
useful  education  on  their  children* 
The  suWect  of  education  presenta 
an  opponunity  not  to  be  passed  by, 
of  paying  a  compliment  to  his 
Grace  of  Bedford,  under  whose  ad- 
ministration, if  we  are  not  incor- 
rectly informed,  the  Stranger  in 
Ireland  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood. 

Dort  is  an  ancient  city,  about 
nine  milea  from  Rotterdam : — 

**  The  fUlowing  very  intePestiiig  and 
extraordifiary  circumstance  occurred  at 
Dort  in  the  year  1785>  which  it  still  the 
fre<{uent  narrative  of  the  young  and  old 
of  that  city,  who  rebte  it  with  mingled 
sensauons  of  awe  and  delight,^  as  an  in^ 
terposicton  of  Divine  Providence  in  favor 
of  a  widow  and  her  family  of  this  city. 
This  woman,  who  was  very  industrious^ 
was  left  by  her  husband,  an  eminent  car- 
nenter,  d  comfortable  house  with  somt 
iand,  and  two  boats  forcarrj^ig  merchan* 
dixe  and  passengers  on  the  canals.  Sh^ 
was  also  suppdsed  to  be  worth  about  ten 
thousand  guilders  in  ready  money,  which 
she  employed  in  a  hempen  and  sail-cloth 
manufactory,  for  ihe  purpose  of  increas- 
ing her  fortune  and  instructing  her  chil- 
dren (a  son  and  two  daughters)  in  useful 
branches  of  business. 

*<  One  night  abotii  nine  o'clock,  wheil 
the  workmen  were  gone  home,  a  person 
dressed  in  unifocm,  with  a  musquet  and 
broad  sword,  came  to  her  house,  and 
teiquested  a  lodging :  «  I  let  no  lodghigR^ 
friend,*'  said  the  widow,    <*  and  befiia<s 
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I  have  no  spare  bed,  unless  you  sleep  with 
my  son,  which  I  think  very  improper, 
on  account  of  your  being  a  perfect  stran- 
ger to  us  all,"  The  soldier  then  shewed 
a  discharge  from  Diesbach's  regiment 
(signed  by  the  Major,  who  gave  him 
an  excellent  character),  and  a  passport 
from  Compte  Maillebois,  governor  of 
Breda.     The  widow,  believing  the  stran- 


tended,  and  took  the  depotitioos  of  the 
family  relative  to  this  affair.  The  bodies 
were  buried  in  a  cross  road,  and  a  stone 
.erected  over  the  grave,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  *  Here  lie  the  remains  of  four  un- 
'  known  ruffians,  who  deservedly  lost  their 
'  lives,  in  an  attempt  to  rob  and  munler 

*  SL  worthy  woman  and  her  £unily.     A 

*  stranger^  who    slept  in    the  house,  to 


ger  to  be  an  honest  man,  called  her  son,  '  which  Divine  Providence  undoubtedly 

and  asked  him  if  he  would  accommodate  ^  directed  hhu,  was  the  principal  instru- 

a  veteran*  who  had  served   the  republic  '  ment  in  preventing  the  perpetration  of 

thirty  years  with  reputation,  with  part  of  *  such  horrid  designs,   which  justly  en- 


his  bed.  The  youn^  man  consented; 
the  soldier  was  accordingly  hospitably  en- 
tertained ;^  and  at  a  seasonable  hour  with- 
drew to  resfc* 

**  Some  hours  afterwards,  a  loud  knock- 
ing was  hhard  at  the  street  door,  which 
roused  the    soldier,  who    moved   softly 
down  stairs,  and  listened  at  the  hall-door, 
.  when  the  ^lows  were  repeated,  and  the 
door  almost  broken  through  by  a  sledge, 
or  some  heavy  insuiiment.     By  this  time 
the  widow  and  her  daughters  were  much 
alarmed  by  this  violent  attack,  and  ran 
almost  frantic  through  different  parts  of 
the  house,  exclaiming  **  murder !    mur- 
der 1"    TTie  son  havin?  joined  the  sol- 
dier with  a  case  of  loaded  pistols,  and  the 
latter  screwing  on  his  bayonet  and  fresh 
primin?  his  piece,    which    was  charged 
with  uugs,  requested  the  women  to  keep 
themselves  in  a  back  room  out  of   the 
way  of  danger*     Soon  after  the  door  was 
burst  in,  |wo  ruffians  entered,  and  were 
instantly  shot  by  the  son,  who  discharged 
both  his  pistols  at  once.     Two  other  as- 
sociates of  the  dead  me^  immediately  re- 
turned the  fire,  but  without  effect,  when 
the  intrepid  and  veteran  Granger,  taking 
immediate  advantage  of  the  discharge  of 
their  arms,  rushed  on  them  like  a  lion, 
ran  one  through  the  .body  witli  his  bay- 
onet, and  whilst  the  other  was  running 
away,  lodged  the   contents  of  his  piece 
between  his  shoulders,    and  he  dropped 
dead  on  the  spot.     The  son  and  the  stran- 
ger then  closed  the  door  as  well  as  they 
could,  reloaded  their  arms,  made  a  good 
fira,  and  watched  till  day-light,  when  tlie 
wccivers  and  spinners  of  the  manufactory 
came  to  resume  their  '  employment,  who 
were  struck  with  horror  and  surprize  at 
seeing  four  men  dead  on  the  dunghill  ad- 
joining the  house,  where  the  soldier  had 
dragged  them  before  they  closed  the  door. 
"  The  burgoniaster  and  his  syndic  at« 


titles  him  to   a  lasting  memorial,  and 

*  the  thanks  of  the  public.     John  Adrian 

*  de  Ones,  a  discharged  soldier  from  the 

*  re^ment  of  Diesbach,  a  native  of  Mid- 
'  dleburgh  in  Zealand,  and  upwards   of 

*  seventy  years  old,  was  the  David  who 
«  slew   two  of  these  Goliaths,  the    rctt 

<  being  killed  by  the  son  of  the  family. 
'  In  honorem,  a  gratitudine  ergo,  Dei 
^  optimi  maximi,    pietatis   et  innocentias 

*  siunmi  protectoris,  magistratui  et  coa- 
'  cilium  civitatis  Dortrechiensis  hoc  aig- 

*  num  poni  curavere,  xx.  die  Nov.  anno- 

<  que  salutis  human*,  1785/ 

"  The  widow  presented  the  soldier  with 
one  hundred  guineas,  and  the  city  settled 
a  handsome  pension  on  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life."    ^ 

Although  this  anecdote  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  present  state 
of  society,  it  has  sufficient  interest 
to    authorise   insertion ;  oh   si   sic 
omnia !     Through   whatever    town 
Sir  John  Carr  passes,  he  enquires 
who  lived  there  five  hundred  years 
ago,  and  when  he  picks  up  jln  emi* 
nent  name,  ransacts  his  biographi- 
cal dictionary,    his  Abr6g6  de  la 
Vie  des  Peintres,  and  Pilkington's 
dictionary,* for  some  anecdotes  con- 
cerning him.     In  order  to   fill    the 
page  more  rapidly,  we  have  every 
now  and  then,  a  string  of  those  in* 
signiBcant    noticc^s,    which  convey 
no  new  information   to   a    school- 
boy.     For  instance,    we    are    told 
that    the    Dutch    are    very    great 
smoakers ;    this  gives  Sir  John    an 
opportunity  of  telling  ns  that  James 
the  Sixth  of  Scodand  wrote  a  book 
entitled  a  "  Counterblast  to  tobac- 
co."    The  Dutch  too  we  arc  in* 
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brined,  are  remarkably  neat  about 
their  houses,  and  continually  mop- 
ping and  scrubbing  tbeir  rooms 
and  passages,  nor  is  it  omitted  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  proximity  of 
the  houses  to  the  canals  is  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
house-maids.  Sir  John  tells  us 
that  the  Dutch  potatoes  are  very 
«nail,  but  very  good ;  nay  he 
thinks  they  arc  better  than  the  Irish. 
Soch  childish  remarks  as  these  too 
frequently  annoy  the  n?ader. 

Rotterdam  contains  about  60,000 
iohabitants,  the  number  of  Jews 
is  very  great,  many  of  them  are 
of  high  respectability,  and  as  much 
distinguished  for  their  integrity  as 
their  industry  and  opulence.  Rot- 
terdam is  a  gloomy  place  to  live 
ID,  it  has  no  theatre,  no  place  of 

C'  "ic  amusement,  unless  the  spiU- 
s,  or  licenced  brothels  may 
be  so  denominated.  As  such  in- 
deed they  are  used  ;  Dutchmen  go 
there  pour  passer  k  tenipSy  and  fre- 
quently carry  with  them  their  chil- 
dren. 

Spill-bouses  are  not  the  only 
objectionable  instances  of  abuse  of 
the  government :  the  police-master 
issaffered  to  misuse  his  authority 
to  a  shameful  excess.  Instead  of 
bringing  delinquents  to  justice,  he 
is  in  the  frequent  habit  of  privately 
compromising  public  ortences,  and 
patting  the  sum  paid  into  his  own 
pocket.  So  much  for  distributive 
justice  under  the  new  regnne! 

From  RottirJam  to  Delft,  the 
author  travels  in  a  trcckshuyt,  whicli 
he  describes  with  as  much  minute- 
ness as  if  one  had  never  heard  of 
a  treckshuyt  before.  In  passing 
along  the  canal  are  to  be  seen  many 
mIU  for  suwiog  timber,  moved  by 
wind ;  we  have  often  been  surprised 
that  such  mills,  which  arc  common 
iu  many  parts  .  of  the  continent, 
•^UUJd  be  so  little  known  or  usdd 
in  Kn^and,  where  labour  is  very 
t'xptnsivc,  and  niacliinery  very  ge- 
i^-^raliy  substituted.     Mills  for  the 


sawing  of  timber  are  often  worjced 
by  water.  In  Fraijce  and  Swisser- 
land  ;  they  are  also  common  on  the 
rivers  of  North  America.  There 
is  nothing  at  Delft  to  amuse  the 
traveller  except  the  Carillons,  or 
Chimes,  which  indeed  are  common 
throughout  Holland. 

^*  Tlnee  carillons  are  played  upon  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  keys  comrouaicating 
with  the  bells,  as  those  of  the  piano  forte 
and  organ  do  with  strings  and  pipes»  by^ 
a  person  called  the  Carilloneur,  who  is 
regularly  iostiiicted  in  the  science,  the 
labor  of  the  practical  part  of  which  is 
very  severe^  he  being  almost  alwavs  obliged. 
to  perform  in  his  shirt  with  his  collar 
unbuttoned,  and  generally  forced  by  ex- 
ertion into  a  profuse  perspiradon,  some 
of  the  keys  requiring  a  two  pound  weight 
to  depress  them :  &er  the  performance^ 
the  Carilioneur  is  frequently  obliged  im- 
mediately to  ^oto  bed:  byped^a  com- 
municating with  tlie  great  bells,  he  is 
enabled  with  his  feet  to  play  the  base  to 
several  sprightly  and  even  difficult  airs* 
which  he  performs  wid)  both  his  hands 
upon  the  upper  species  of  keys,  which  are 
projecting  sticks,  wide  enough  asunder  to 
be  struck  with  violence  and  celerity  by 
either  of  the  two  hands  edgeways,  with- 
out the  danger  of  hitting  the  adjoining 
keys.  The  player  uses  a  thick  leather 
covering  for  the  litde  finger  of  each  hand, 
to  prevent  the  excessive  pain  which  the 
violence  of  the  stioke,  neccs&iry  to  pro- 
duce suiHcieot  sound,  requires:  tliese 
musicians  are  very  dextrous,  and  will 
play  pieces  in  thTee  parts,  producing  the 
first  and  second  treble  with  the  two  hands 
on  the  upper  set  of  keys,  and  the  base  as 
before  described.  By  this  invention  "a 
whole  town  is  entertained  in  every  quarter 
of  it  J  that  spirit  of  industry  which  per- 
vades the  kingdom,  no  doubt  originally 
suggested  this  sudorific  mode  of  amusing 
a  large  populatiooy  without  making  it  ne- 
cessary tor  them  to  quit  their  avocations 
one  moment  to  enjoy  them.  They  have 
often  sounded  to  my  ear,  at  a  distance, 
like  the  sounds  of  a  very  sweet  hand- 
organ  ;  but  the  waot  of  something  to  stop 
the  vibration  of  each  bell,  to  prevent  the 
notes  of  one  passage  from  runniag  into 
another,  is  a  desideratum  which  would 
render  diis  sort  of  music  soil  more  highly 
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ddightlttl.  H<^land  ii  the  «ily  ooootir 
I  hav*  been  iii»  where  the  sound  of  bells 
was  gratifying.  The  dismal  tone  of  our 
own  on  solemn  occasionst  and  the  hor- 
rible indiscriminate  clashing  of  the  bells 
of  the  Greek  church  in  Russia,  are,  at 
least  to  my  ear,  intolerable  nuisances.  1 
afterwards  learnt  that  the  carillons  at 
Amsterdam  have  three  octaves,  with  all 
the  semi-tones  complete  on  the  manual, 
and  two  octaves  in  the  pedals ;  each  key 
for  the  natural  sound  projects  near  a  foot, 
and  those  for  the  flats  and  sharps,  which 
sre  played  several  inches  higher,  only 
half  as  much.  The  British  army  was 
pqually  surprised  and  gratified,  by  hearing 
upon  the  carillons  of  the  principal  church 
at  Alkmaar,  their  favorite  air  of  *  God 
save  the  king*  played  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner, when  they  entered  that  town." 

The  carillons  of  the  new  church 
at  Delft  are  very  numerous,  con- 
sisting^ of  four  or  five  hundred  bells 
which  are  celehi-ated  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  tones. 

The  potteries  of  Delft  have  long 
been  on  the  decline  :  the  town  con- 
tains about  13,0(X)  inhabitants,  6000 
of  whom  since  the  war,  have  been 
reduced  to  the  class  of  paupers. 

From  Delft  Sir  John  proceeds  to 
the  Hague,  which  though  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  capital  of  Hol- 
land, will  remain  the  residence  of 
the  Sovereign :  on  the  morning 
after  our  tniveller's  arrival  there 
was  a  f^rand  review  of  the  Dutch 
troops,  who  presented  a  very  sol- 
dicr-like  ^ppear^nce.     He  was  iji- 


formed  that  the  king  felt  so  secura 
in  bis  government,  that  there  were 
not  at  this  time  twenty  French 
soldiers  in  the  country;  nevertbe-- 
less  that  the  French  interest  was  so 
predominant,  that  it  was  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  the  passport  of 
every  foreigner  to  be  countersigned 
by  the  French  Consul,  whose  fiat 
upon  all  such  occasions  was  final*. 

The  king  ha:l  been  at  his  palace 
in  the  wood  adjoining  the  Hague 
about  six  weeks,  but  was  at  this 
time  at  Wisbaden  in  the  south  of 
Germany,  for  his  health.  Thowgh 
an  invalid,  he  bad  displayed  during 
his  short  stay  at  the  Hague,  great 
activity  as  well  as  talent :  he  was 
at  the  bureau  with  his  ministers 
every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and 
never  quitted  it  until  the  business 
of  the  day  was  completed.  The 
poor  laws  occupied  much  of  his 
attention,  and  are  likely  to  undergo 
considerable  amelioration. 

The  popularity  of  the  present 
king  and  queen  of  Holland  may 
well  have  increased,  from  a  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  later 
princes  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
particularly  the  last  of  the  Stadt- 
holders,  William  the  Fifth,  aiid 
the  late  Princess.  After  the  Stadt- 
holderate  was  made  hereditary  in 
1747,  vast  additional  powers  were 
attached  to  the  office ;  the  feeble 
opposition  which  was  made  ac^ainst 
the  French  army  in  1795  might  be 

*  Sir  John^a  personal  experience  might  h^^ve  corrected  his  credulity  as  to  any 
troublesome  interference  of  the  French  interest  At  p  Si-S.  he  says,  "  Neither  here 
(Amsterdam)  nor  in  any  of  the  cities  or  towns  in  Holland  through  which  I 
passed,  is  a  stranger  annoyed  by  barriers,  firoductlons  of  fuusfiortsy  or  any  of  those 
disagreeable  ceremonies  which  distinguish  the  police  of  many  other  countries.  In 
Holland,  a  foreigner  finds  his  loco-motive  disposition  as  litde  restricted  or  encum- 
bered by  municipal  reguladons,  as  in  England.'*  However,  although  passports  are 
Tcry  rarely  called  for,  it  might  yet  be  imprudent  to  travel  without  diem,  or  without 
liaving  them  regularly  countersigned  by  the  Frendi  Consul.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  so  long  as  the  French  Consul  interfered  in  these  matters,  there  was  no  trouble, 
given  to  the  traveller :  during  the  period  of  Sir  John  Cair's  journey,  the  French 
uifluence  was  withdrawn,  and  passports  of  departure  required  the  signature  of  the 
king's  secretary  at  the  Hague,  and  the  countersign  of  a  Dutch  Commissioner,  ap- 
pointed at  Rotterdam,  ylftcr  this  ^h-^nge  took  place.  Sir  John  was  5.ui^y  annoyc^ 
jil>put  passports. 
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f onsida«d  m  an  invitation  to  them, 
»nd  was  only  a  preliminary  to  the 
eatbiisiastic  exultation  which  was 
universally  expressed  on  the  flight 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when 
the  French  crossed  the  Waal.  On 
the  i6th  of  February,  in  the  last 
mentioned  year,  a  solemn  assembly 
of  the  deputies  from  all  the  pro* 
Tinces  was  held  at  the  Hague, 
which  abolished  the  Stadtholderate 
for  ever,  and  a  festival  was  held  on 
the  occasion.  Nothing  indeed  could 
exceed  the  hatred  and  abhorrence 
in  which  the  House  of  Orange  was 
now  held  ;  time  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  family  may  have  mi- 
tigated the  animosity,  but  Sir  John 
Carr  says  that  since  the  death  of 
the  son^f  the  Stadtholder,ayoung 
prince  of  great  promise,  there  is 
scarcely  a  partizan  of  the  family 
to  be  round  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

How  far  the  present  constitution 
is  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  time  and  experience  only 
can  ascertain ;  from  the  personal 
character  of  the  present  king  it 
seems  likely  to  be  administered  in 
a  mild  and  conciliating  manner. 
In  the  crown  are  vested  ^reat 
powers ;  the.  king  has  exclusively 
and  without  restriction  the  entire 
exercise  of  the  government:  he 
appoints  to  all  the  ofEccs  and  to 
all  the  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments which  were  formerly  at  the 
nomination  of  tlie  Grand  Pensionary, 
and  has  the  entire  enjoyment  of  the 
pre-eminences  and  prerogatives  for« 
merly  attached  to  that  dignity.  He 
has  moreover  the  exclusive  govern*, 
ment  of  the  colonies,  and  all  that 
relates  to  their  internal  administra- 
tion.  The  revenue  atuched  to  the 
stadtholderate  was  nominally  only 
18,00(>L  a  year;  at  present  it  is 
1,500,000  florins  of  Dutch  money, 
together  with  a  revenue  of  landed 
property  amounting  to  500,000  flo- 
rins more.  The  royal  palaccf«  are 
those  of  thia  Hague^  of  the  IVood^ 


and  of  Soestdvke^  the  former  is 
destined  for  toe  residence  of  the 
royal  household.  Among  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  new  con- 
stitution,  are  the  guarantee  of  th^ 
public  debt,  the  equal  protection  < 
of  all  religions  professed  in  the 
state,  the  free  and  public  exercise 
of  his  religion  to  be  enjryed  by 
the  king  in  his  palace,  and  in  every 
place  where  he  shall  reside,  the 
perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and 
their  dt*scendants  from  the  throne, 
an  enactment  that  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Holland  can  never  be 
re-united  on  the  same  head  ;  that 
the  minority  of  the  king  ceases  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  that  in  case 
of  a  minority,  the  regency  belongs 
to  tl)e  queen,  and  in  case  there  is 
no  queen,  that  the  nomination  to 
the  regency  rests  with  the  French 
emperor,  in  his  capacity  of  per- 
petual chief  of  the  imperial  iamily  ; 
and  that  offices  and  employments 
of  the  state,  exct^pt  t!)ose  apper- 
taining to  the  bouse  of  the  kinp^, 
can  only  be  conferred  on  natives. 

The  king  in  bis  inaugural  speech 
to  their  high  mightinesses,  repeated 
the  assurances'  of  his  intention  to 
protect  ail  religions  equally :  since 
the  revolution,  sects  of  every  per- 
suasion live  in  cordial  amity  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  govern* 
ment  under  which  thoy  enjoy  the 
rights  of  equal  citizenship.  Befovo 
that  event,  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished church  wcru  paid  by  go- 
vernment ;  they,  as  well  as  every 
other  priest  or  pastor,  are  now  sup- 
ported at  fixed  salaries,  raised  rate* 
ably  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
theparishes  in  which  they  oiliciate. 

The  Hague,  which  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  the  magnificence  and 
expence  of  its  inhabitants,  is  re* 
covering  from  the  state  of  prostra- 
tion to  which  it  was  reduced  in  the 
days  of  the  revolution.  Society 
seeniB  to  be  retm'ning  to  many  of 
itM  original  .habits  ^  and  Homc  hand<« 
sumo  euuip^^^es  arc  occasionally  to 
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be  seen  rolling  along  the  streets ; 
yet  upon  the  whole,  our  author 
0ays  that  the  first  impression  of  its 
glooni  was  never  eiiaced  from  his 
mind.  The  present  state  of  lite- 
rature is  low:  the  press  of  the 
Ha^ue,  once  justly  celebrated,  has 
of  late  issued  only  a  few- pamph- 
lets of  inconsiderable  merit.  Snr 
John  Carr  says  that  he  could  only 
find  two  bookseller's  shops  in  the 
place,  and  that  these  indicated  the 
(leciine  of  literary  traffic,  the  books 
they  contained  being  neither  very 
numerous  nor  very  valuable. 

The  palace  of  the  Wood  has 
fiothing  princely  about  its  appear- 
;ance,  and  seems  merely  fit  for  the 
residence  of  a  country  gentleman  ; 
>vorkmen)  however,  are  busily  em- 

?loyed  in  its  internal  decoration, 
'he  wood  whence  it  derives  its 
appellation,  exhibits  a  magnificent 
display  of  oaks,  it  is  about  two 
English  miles  long,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  broad. 

From  the  Hague  we  proceed  with 
our  traveller  to  Leyden,  that  famed 
$eat  of  science  and  of  learning:  it 
js  one  pf  the  most  elegant  cities  in 
Holland  and  the  laigest  except  Am- 
Merdam.  Here  Sir  John  amuses 
us  with  an  account  of  the  siege  it 
withstood  in  the  year  1537,  against 
the  S|>aniards;  with  anecdotes  of 
Boerhaave,  Rembrandt,  Gerard 
Pouw,  &c.  &c.  This  siege,  which 
did  as  much  honor  to  the  bravery 
and  const;^ncy  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  did  that  pt  Malta  to  the  bravery 
and  constancy  of  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  is  to  this  day  com  memo- 
-yated  on  the  third  of  October,  (the 
day  qn  which  it  was  raised)  in 
public  prations  by  the  clergy  of 
f-eyden.  It  is  a  circijmstance  which 
does  infinite  honor  to  the  citj-^that 
Jo  this  siege  the  university  owes 
}ts  l^irth.  4fter  the  deliverance  of 
Leyden,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  \yho 
was  suiFering  under  a  severe  illmss, 
gri^eifed  him«clf  to  be  carried  thither 


in  a  litter  in  order  to  eitpresfl  Mt 
admiration  of  its  inhabitants.  H^ 
gave  them  their  option  of  being 
exempted  for  a  certain  period  from 
taxes,  er  of  having  an  university 
founded  in  their  town.  Their  pre- 
ference was  alike  disinterested, 
wise,  and  noble.  An  university 
was  founded,  and  no  where  has 
science  been  more  assiduously  and 
successfully  cultivated.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  order  to 
become  a  member  of  it,  no  religious 
tests  are  required,  no  mean  narrow- 
minded  jealousy  appears  by  the 
imposition  of  offensive  oaths.  The 
war  and  the  revolution  have  ne- 
cessarily withdrawn  many  members 
from  this  seminaiy,  and  doubtless 
prevented  others  from  entering  into 
it.  The  number  of  students  at  pre- 
sent is  about  two  hundred. 

From  Leyden  our  tmveller  pro- 
ceeds,to  Haerlem,  and  thence  to 
Amsterdam.  This  latter  city  is 
nine  miles  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  three  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  ;  stand- 
ing on  ground  which  was  formerly 
a  morass,  and  the  houses  being  for 
the  most  part  built  on  piles,  an 
apprehension  for  the  security  of 
their  foundations  has  led  the  police 
to  limit  very  narrowly  the  number 
of  wheel-carriages.  In  lieu  of  these, 
a  carriage  is  employed  called  a  sley, 
and  by  the  French  a  traineau,  or 
on  account  of  its  solemnity  un  pot 
de  chambre :  it  is  the  body  ot  a 
coach,  fastened  by  ropes  on  a  sledge, 
and  drawn  by  one  horse ;  the  driver 
walks  on  one  side,  supportin^^  the 
carriao:e  with  one  hand,  and  holding 
the  reins  with  the  other.  The 
stadthouse  rests  upon  thirteen  thou- 
sand sfix  hundred  and  ninety-five* 
massy  piles:  it  was  built  by  John 
Van  Kampen.  The  want  of  a  grand 
entrance  is  a  great  architectural 
defect,  but  it  was  an  intentional 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  wary 
burgomastefs  ^bo  had  the  supcPt 
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iotendeoce  of  the  building;  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  free  access 
to  a  mol)  in  case  of  tumult. 

Capital  punishments  are  very  rare 
io  Holland,  four  malefactors  were 
executed  in  1799,  and  nine  have 
been  executed  since.  .Notwith- 
standing the  horror  with  which  the 
Dutch  ai*e  justified  in  regarding 
the  sanguinary  code  of  this  country, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  against 
lliem  that  torture  was  only  abolished 
ten  years  back.  The  treatment  of 
prisoners  before  trial  is  peculiarly 
severe:,  they  are  confined  in  the 
damp  subterraneous  dungeons  of 
the  scadthouse,  cut  off  from  light 
and  air,  and  never  suffered  to  quit 
these  gloomy  abodes  from  the  first 
moment  of  their  commitment,  until 
they  appear  before  their  judges  in 
the  adjoining  hall,  where  they  un- 
dergo private  examinations,  and  at 
length  a  close  tiial.  The  prisoners 
are  not  loaded  with  irons  ;  in  order 
to  escape  indeed  they  must  heave 
up  the  stadthouse,  and  therefore  it 
may  well  be  thought,  that  such  an 
aggravation  of  punishment  would 
be  unnecessary.  They  are  allowed 
counsel  on  trial,  but  sttangers  are 
strictly  e:xcluded. 

The  laws  relating  to  debtors  are 
milder  than  they  are  in  England  : 
the  person  of  a  citizen  is  not  subject 
to  arrest,  until  three  regular  sum- 
monses having  been  duly  served 
upon  hina  to  attend  at  the  proper 
court,  he  yet  refuses  to  obey ;  nor 
even  then  can  aijy  civil  process  be 
served  upon  him,  if  he  stands  but 
on  the  threshold  of  his  house.  If 
the  debtor  ventures  to  appear 
abroad,  he  is  sent  to  a  house  of 
confinement,  where  he  is  liberally 
provided  for  at  the  expence  of  his 
creditor. 

The  work-bouse  is  a  singular  es- 
tali^shroent :  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied  are  partly  correctional, 
and  partly  charitable.  It  is  on  a 
large-scale  ;  the  number  of  persons 
ipithio  its  vvaUs  when  Sir  Jojin  Garr 


visited  it,  amounted  to  seven  hun^ 
dred  and  fifty  of  both  sexes :  the 
annual  expence  is  about  100,000 
florins.  There  is  one  part  of  the 
establishment  of  which  we  shall 
copy  the  description,  for  the  b^iefit 
of  unmanageable  misses  :— 

**  In  another  part  of  this  building,  never 
shewn  to  strangers,  were  confined  about  ten 
young  ladies,  of  very  respectable,  and  some 
of  very  high  families,  sent  there  by  their 
parents  or  friends  for  undutifiil  deportment, 
or  some  other  domestic  Of&nce^— they  avt 
compelled  to_  wear  a  particular  dress  as  a 
mark  of  degradation,obliged  to  workastated 
number  of  hours  a  day,  and  are  6ccasiopall|r 
whipped :  they  are  kept  apart  by  themselves 
and  no  one  but  a  father,  mother,  brother* 
or  sister  can  see  them  during  their  confine- 
ment and  then  only  by  an  order  from  one 
of  the  directors.  Husbands  may  here,  up* 
on  complaint  of  extravagance,  drunkenness 
&c.  duly  proved,  send  their  wives  to  be 
confined  and  receive  the  discipline  of  the 
house;  and  wives  their  husbands,  for  two 
diree,  and  four  years  together.  The  al« 
lowance  of  food  is  abundant  and  good,  and 
each  person  i<  permitted  to  walk  for  a  pro- 
per time  in  the  courts  within  the  building, 
which  are  spacious.  Every  ward  is  kept 
locked,  and  no  one  can  go  in  or  out  with- 
out  the  especial  permission  of  the  proper 
officer." 

Afte"r  making  an  excursion  into 
North  Holland,  where  he  breaks 
into  the  most  ridiculous  raptures 
on  the  sound  wisdom  displayed  by 
the  Dutch  in  preventing  the  over* 
growth  and  consolidation  of  farms, 
not  one  of  which  exceeds  fifty 
acres ;  after  visiting  the  village  of 
Broek,  and  the .  royal  palace  of 
Soestdyke,  with  its  whitewashed 
rooms.  Sir  John  Carr  sets  oiF  for 
Utrecht 

On  the  plain  of  Zeyst  werle  en- 
camped 30,000  men,  being  part  of 
the  French  and  Batavian  army 
under  General  Marmont,  On  the 
elevation  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne 
of  France,  they  erected  a  vast  py* 
ramid  to  his  honor :  the  total  height 
of  this  stupendous  monument  is  1 10 
French   feej,   that   of  the    obelibK 
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wfaieb  fllMidf  on  die  snmiBtt  of  the 
lijraiDid,  43  French  feet,  excluding 
the  iode  or  basemeBt.  Each  side 
of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is  148 
feet.  Oo  the  four  sides  are  four 
inscriptions,  comineiiiorBting  the 
victories  of  Boii2q>artey  &c.  &c. 
Upon  this  plain  it  is  in  contem- 
plation immediately  to  erect  a  new 
city^  the  building  oi  which  and  the 
cutting  of  a  caniu  to  be  connected 
with  the  adjoining  navigation,  are 
already  comnsenced. 

The  same  causes  which  have 
thinned  the  number  of  students  at 
Ley  den,  have  reduced  those  at 
Utrecht,  which  do  not  exceed  360, 
most  of  whom  are  the  sons  of  in- 
habitants of  the  city.  In  one  of 
the  firardens  close  to  the  city,  is  a 
small  naked  statue  of  Cupid,  with- 
out arrows  or  wings,  with  the  foU 
lowing  beautiful  inscription  under 
it ;  Sir  John  has  given  a  translation, 
or  rather  a  paraphrase  of  it,  which 
in  mercy  we  sluiil  suppress. 

N'ofFrant  qu'un  coeur  a  la  beaute, 
Nud  com  me  la  Verity, 
Sans  armes  comme  rinnocence, 
Sans  ailes  come  la  Constance, 
Tel  fut  1' Amour  dans  le  siecle  d*or, 
Cn  ne  le  trouve  plus,   quoiqu'oo  on  le 
cherche  encore. 

About  four  miles  from  Arnheim, 
where  the  Rhine  branches  oft*  into 
the  Yssel,  is  a  smalltown,  a*  the 
^nd  of  which  is  the  first  barrier  of 
the  new  territories  of  the  brother 
in  law  of  Napoleon,  Prince  Joachim 
Murat,  Grand  Admiral  of  France, 
and  Grand  Duke  of  Berg.  The 
court  is  held  at  Dusseidorf,  which 
is  now  the  capital  of  the  imperial 
duchy  of  Berg.  Here,  as  within 
the  territories  of  the  king  of  Hol- 
land, all  religions  are  equally  and 
without  distinction  tolerated*  :  the 
soldiers  of  the  grand  duke  arc  pritv- 


cipally  Germans;  there  are  a  for 
FrenctL  He  resides  principally  at 
a  beautiful  country  palace  called 
Benrad,  about  six  miles  from  Dos- 
seldorf,^  and  seldom  goes  into  the 
city  more  than  twice  a  week,  to  give 
audience  and  transact  afiairs  of  state, 
which  as  the  government  b  endreiy 
despoiici  are  managed  with  ease 
and  disfMitch.  The  court  is  kept 
up  with  considerable  splendor,  but 
the  Grand  Duchess  preferring  the 
superior  gaiel^  and  4>lcndorof  the 
court  of  the  Tuilleries  had  not  yet 
made  her  appearance  at  Dusseidorf. 
Murat  is  reserved,  unostentatious, 
and  seldom  visible  to  his  people. 
A  story  is  told  of  him,  that  since 
his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  prince 
of  the  empire,  he  once  halted  at  a 
small  town  in  Germany,  where  the 
bread  prepared  for  his  table  was 
not  good.  He  sent  for  the  baker, 
who  on  his  return  from  the  con- 
ference, displayed  to  his  friends  a 
purse  of  ducats.  On  being  pressed 
to  explain  the  mystery,  he  said, 
"The  Prince  Murat  when  a  boy, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  biscuit- maker, 
in  the  south  of  France,  at  the  time  . 
I  was  journeyman  to  him,  and  I 
have  often  thrashed  him  for  being 
idle.  The  moment  he  saw  me  just 
now,  he  remembered  me,  and  with- 
out entering  into  the  subject  of  our 
ancient  acquaintance,  or  of  that 
which  led  me  to  his  presence,  be 
hastily  took  this  purse  of  ducatt 
from  the  drawer  ot  the  table  where 
he  sat,  gave  it  to  me,  and  ordered 
me  to  retire.'* 

Few  towns  have  suffered  more  from 
the  rage  of  war  than  Dusseidorf: 
it  was  bombarded  by  the  French  in 
1795,  and  taken  bj'  assault;  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  churches  was 
Viinit  to  the  ground,  and  the  pa- 
lace   had   nearly  -  experienced  the 


Joseph  William,  who  enlarged  Dusseidorf  ia  the  year  1709,  wai 
e,  says  Dr;  Cogan  io  his  l*ravels  along  the  Rhine,  to  admit  ol 


*  The  Elector 
too  wise  a  prince,  says  Dr;  Cogan 

persecuuon.     Although  the  Catholic  religion  was  esubli^hed  in  his  territonMi  yet 
ke  granted  fi^  toleration  tp  PrQtestapts,  {.u;ker»ns,  sad  JeW4*    Rn^* 
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same  fate,  diat  part  which  contained 
the  celebrated  gallery  is  all  that 
remains.  Sir  John  says  that  the 
streets,  squares,  and  houses  denote 
its  former  consequence y  bat  that  it 
now  resembles  a  mausoleum  half 
in  ruins !  The  French  spared  the 
statue  erected  as  a  mark  of  public 
gratitude,  in  the  center  of  the  court 
of  the  gallery,  to  the  honor  of  the 
Elector  John  William,  who  was  its 
founder.  The  mafiufactures  of  this 
city  are  at  a  pause,  the  population 
is  reduced  to  about  eight  thousand 
persons,  the  greater  portion  of 
whom  are  in  vcr}'  abject  circum- 
stances. 

From  Dusseldorf  our  traveller 
proceeds  to  Cologne,  crossing  the 
Rhine  in  one  of  those  flying  bridges 
which  are  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting with  ease  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons at  a  time.  On  account  of  its 
numerous  religious  houses,  ,Co- 
logne  was  formerly  called  the  holy 
city.  Dr.  Cogan  travelled  along 
the  Rhine  from  Utrecht  to  Franck- 
fort  in  the  years  1191  and  1792: 
let  us  hear  what  the  state  of  the 
city  was  at  that  time.  We  know 
that  Cologne  was  at  one  period 
among  the  first  commercial  towns 
in  Europe:  Lubeck,Dantzic,Bruge, 
and  Cologne  were  the  four  earliest 
of  the  lians  towns,  and  of  these 
the  most  flourishing  was  Cologne. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
X^entury,  (1618)  a  pious,  persecu- 
ting priesthood  thought  proper  to 
expel  the  protesUints.  About  four- 
teen hundred  of  the  most  indus- 
trious and  opulent  families  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  this 
expulsion  in  a  short  time  efl'ectually 
ruined  it.  The  Xo-Poptny  party 
at  length  invited  thi;  refugees  to 
return,  and  fi/i}/  or  sixty  individuals 
accepted  the  invitation.  About 
two  ceot n  ries  before  this  time,  (14^^) 


the  Jews  bad  been  banished.  Be- 
fore either  Jews  or  Protestants  were 
disturbed,  the  city  contained  op- 
wards  of  30,000  efiGectifre  tncn, 
capable  of  bearing  amie.  In  the 
year  1792,  the  vniole  nuviber  4>f 
inhabitants  did  not  exceed  40,000 
and  ^^  a  recent  enquiry  into  1I10 
**  state  of  its  population,"  says  Or. 
Coffan,  ''has  aiscovered  that  of 
''  this  number,  sis  thousand  atone 
''  are  burghers  or  citisens,  vfiio 
''  live  decently  upon  their  fortunes, 
''  or  are  coroiortably  supported  bf 
''  commerce.  Clergy  of  varhnia 
''  descriptions,  and  &  inbflbitanta 
''  of  religious  houses  amount  to 
'^  mo  thousand  fiot  hundred  \  the 
< '  remaining  ihirty^me  thousandjhe* 
''  hundred  are  lofv  mechanics,  me-( 
''  nial  servants,  or  public-beggars. 
'^  Two  thirds  of  this  large  city  are 
''  fallen  into  ruins.  Streets  and 
^'  squares  are  converted  into  kit* 
'' chen-gardens  and  vineyards.  The 
''  single  enclosure  belonging  tdtbe 
''  charter*house,  comprehending  its 
"  gardens  and  vineyards,  is  as  large 
*'  as  the  whole  city  of  Mulheim, 
"  These,  O  Persecution,  these  are 
**  thy  triumphs  !'*  Another  travel- 
ler, who  visited  Cologne  at  the 
same  time*,  says  that  beggary  is 
carried  on  to  so  gpross  an  excess^ 
that  women  leave  their  stations  at 
the  church-doors  as  legacies  to  their 
daughters,  and  that  they  are  actually 
sometimes  given  as  marriage  por- 
tions ! 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Revolution 
should  have  lowered  the  situation 
of  the  Colognese  ?  Let  us  now  turn 
to  Sir  JoKn  Carr.  "  When  the 
French  seized  upon  this  city  iu 
1794,  they  soon  removed  the  rub- 
bish of  ages  ;  three-fourth*  of  the 
priests  had  the  choice  of  retiring 
or  entering  the  army,  and  when 
withdraw^)  the  weak    minds   over 


•  George  Forster,  9  native  of  Germany,  who  came  over  to  England  very  early 
in  life,  and  went  round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage,  ol  which 
he  published  an  pccouni.    Rev, 
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winch  thejr  had  efxercised  sorereign 
iofliiduce,  recoyered  their  tone,  and 
lived  to  hail  the  hour  of  th^ir  de- 
lirery  from  feoadcal  bondafre,  and 
the  sturdy  beggars  were  formed  into 
conscripts."  Again  9  "  The  policy 
6l  the  French  government  since  it 
has  assumed  a  settled  form,  has 
very  much  directed  its  attention  to 
the  depressed  state  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Cologne,  which  for- 
merly employed  11,000  children; 
and  under  its  auspices  there  are 
several  fabrics -in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, particularly  those  for  manu* 
facturiug  stufis  and  ribbands,  and 
a  great  -  deal  of  iron  is  now 
wrought  in  this  city."  The  uni- 
versity, like  those  of  Leyden  and 
Vtrecht,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

'*  During  my  stay  at  Cologne  I  visited 
the  French  parades  every  raomiog  and 
efening.  As  the  parades  in  France  used 
to  be  confined  to  the  morning,  it  was  natu- 
tal  to  conjecture  t^at  some  new  and  great 
political  atorax  was  collecting,  for  which 
the  French  emperor  was  preparing  by  re- 
doubled activity  and  energy.  At  these 
parades  the  conscripts,  after  having  under- 
gone a  brief  drilling,  were  incorporated 
with  the  veteran  troops :  to  wl/eel,  to  form 
close  column,  to  load,  fire,  and  charge  with 
the  bayonet,  seemed  to  be  all  the  motions 
which  were  attended  to.  Instead  of  form- 
ing the  line  as  with  us,  with  exquisite  nice- 
ty, bot  litdo^ttention  was  paid  to  it,  for  a 
more  slovenly  one  I  never  witnessed  ;  but 
by  thus  simpliiying  the  manoeuvres,  and 
confining  the  attention  of  the  soldier  only 
to  the  useful  part  of  his  duty,  a  conscript  is 
qualified  to  march  to  the  field  of  battle  with 
Ae  rest  of  the  troops  in  Hyc  days.  But 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  dress  of  the 
men,  who  were  uniform  only  "in  a  short 
Uue  coat  with  white  or  red  facings,  and 
appeared  to  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  consult 
their  own  taste  or  finances  in  every  other 
article,  for  some  wore  breeches,  some  pan- 
taloons, some  ^ppeared  with  gaiters,  some 
without,  $003^  h^d  shoes  and  others  half- 
boots/'   " 

In  the  next  chapter  8ir  John 
Carr  makes  some  sensible  remarks 
pnthe  Frencjiarfli^jfind  transcribes 


the  articles  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  that  chef  d*OBUvre  of 
the  policy  of  Bonaparte;  and  by 
which  act  of  consummate  wisdom^ 
"  he  has  surrounded  bis  empire,'* 
to  use  the  language  of  a  most  elo- 
quent senator,  "  not  with  such  an 
iron  barrier  as  the  vanity  and  am- 
bition of  Louis  XIV.  aspired  to  : 
he  has  surrouufled  it  with  Kingdoms 
and  empires  of  his  own  creation- 
He  has  bound  the  sovereigns  of 
these  countries  to  him  by  benefits 
and  by  the  ties  of  obligation.  Their 
gratitude  will  serve  as  hostages^ 
and  their  fears  will  be  sufficient 
pledges  of  their  fidelity.  The  pa- 
lisadoes  which  surround  the  ram- 
parts of  his  throne,  are  composed 
of  the  sceptres  and  crowns  of  the 
monarchs  he  himself  has  made. 
States  of  his  own  creation  are  the 
Martello  towers  which  are  to  de- 
fend his  empire,  and  sovereigns  are 
his  centinels." 

Vines  are  not  attempted  to  be 
cultivated  higher  north  than  Co- 
logne, in  the  garden  grounds  of 
this  city  they  are  said  to  have 
yielded  714,000  gallons  of  wine. 
At  Cologne  Sir  John  takes  boat 
and  proceeds  upon  the  Rhine,  to 
the  extremity  of  his  journey  south- 
wards, namely  Darmstadt,  beyond 
which  the  gathering  tempest  for- 
bade him  to  penetrate. 

This  part  of  the  narrative  is  ne- 
cessarily meagre  :  gliding  all  day 
long  upon  the  river,  and  merely 
stopping  at  the  principal  towns  for 
a  bed  at  night,  little  else  can  be 
expected  than  a  description  of  the 
rich,  romantic,  and  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  Rhine.  That  Sir 
John  Carr  has  not  collected  more 
minute  and  ample  information,  is 
less  a« matter  of  surprise  than  that 
in  so  rapid  a  passage,  he  should 
have  collected  so  much.  Sonje  of 
Iiis  descriptions  are  very  agreeably 
given,  and  a  sort  of  substance  and 
reality  is  imparted  to  them  by  hi^ 
pencil,  which  is   alwa^'s  at  work, 
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and  does^  credit  to  his  taste  and 
execution.  Take  a  specimen  of 
our  traveller's  descriptive  powers.: 
we  could  select  several  of  equal 
spirit. 

«<  The  river  from  iu  meandering^  is  land 
locked  all  the  way,  every  turning  of  which 
lurprised  and  captivated  me  with  some  new 
beauty.  Here,  behind  a  line  of  walnut, 
firae  and  beech  trees,  just  skirting  the  mar- 
gin of  the  liver,  a  stupendous  pyramidal 
cliff  appears,  with  every  projection  upoo 
which  the  cultivator  could  iO(*ge  a  layer  of 
vegetal^e  mould,  supporting  a  ntde  growth 
of  vine;  there,  mountains  of  vineyard";,  re- 
lieved by  mouJdenng  casdes,  and  convents 
rising  from  masses  of  rock  shooting  for- 
wards, or  piercing  the  sky  from  their  point- 
ed pinnacles,  arrest  the  attenuon.  Some- 
times a  torrent  brightens  before  the  behold- 
er, and  distantly  roars  upon  the  ear;  at 
others  the  naked  bed  of  one  appears,  or  a 
rude  gap  through  which  tne  eye  pe- 
netrates into  ranges  of  other  vine  clad 
mountains,  variegated  with  majesuc  ruins, 
is  seen.  At  the  ^ise  of  the  hills  on  the  sides 
of  the  river  numerous  towers  and  villages 
constantly  appear,  defended  by  ancient 
iralls  and  turrets,  adorned  with  venerable 
churches,  brown  with  age,  surmounted 
with  lofty  spires,  every  where  inviting  the 
reflecdon  ot  the  moralisi,  the  investigation 
of  die  antiquary,  the  son^  of  the  poet,  ^d 
the  pencil  of  the  painter/' 

Foild  Bonne  I  c*est  une  petite 
perle  J  said  a  French  lady  on  board 
the  boat,  as  she  approached  tlie 
city.  Bonn  is  a  most  beautiful  little 
city,  formerly  selected  by  the  Elec- 
tors of  Cologne  as  the  seat  of  their 
residence.  The  government  of 
Bonn,  of  Cologne,  and  all  the  other 
chies  on  tli^  lelt  bank  of  the  llhine 
is  vested  in  a  governor,  appointed 
by  Napoleon^  and  is  purely  niili- 
tar}'.  He.  has  preserved  the  Ly- 
ceum which  was  founded  by  the 
last  Elector  for  instructing:  boys  in 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  phi- 
losophy and  the  mathematics.  The 
city  contains  .about  8000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Sir  John  Carr  says  that  in  his 
passage  along  the  Rhine,  he  had 
frequently  an   opportunity  of  ad* 


miring  the  astonishing  genius  and 
activity  of  the  French,  who,  since 
they  became  mptecs  of  the  left 
bank,  have  nearly  finished  one  of 
the  6nest  roads  in  the  world,  ex- 
tending from  Mayence  to  Cologne, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  uiey 
have  cut  through  many  rocjcs  im- 
pending over  the  river,  ahd  tri- 
umphed over  some,  of  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  which  Nature 
could  oppose  against  the  atchieve* 
ment  or  so  wonderful  a  design. 
This  magnificent  undertaking,  wor- 
thy of  Rome  in  the  most  shining 
periods  of  her  history,  was  exe- 
cuted bv  the  French  troops.  It 
were  well  if  the  vast  military  body 
who  remain  inactive  in  this  country, 
were  employed  in  some  works  of 
national  importance.  After  our 
soldier  return  from  parade,  they 
bunge  about  the  barrack-vard  by 
day,  and  commit  perpetual  depre- 
dations on  the  property  of  the 
neighbourhood  by  night. 

Our  traveller  proceeds  from  Bonn 
to  Coblentz,  passing  the  mighty 
rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  the  key  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Moselle ;  thencs 
to  Boppart,  Baccharach,  Cassel, 
Franckf()rt,  Offenbach,  and  Darm- 
stadt. On  the  road  to  this  latter 
city,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy, 
are  a  ^reat  number  of  little  posts 
paintccT white,  and  numbered;  they 
are  called  minute-posts,  and  enable 
the  pedestrian  traveller ^o  ascertain 
with  great  exactness,  the  progress 
he  is  making  on  his  journey.  The 
principal  object  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  a  traveller  in  this  city 
is  the  ExercichauSy  or  house  for 
manoeuvring  the  troops  in  the  win- 
ter«.  It  form»>  one  siae  of  the  space 
of  ground  allotted  for  the  parade, 
is  3 14'feet  long,  and  1 52  feet  broad. 
Ii  has  been  erected  about  35  years. 
'*  The  cicling  of  this  enormous 
room  is  self  snpportetl  by  a  vast 
and  most  ingenious  woode:i  frame- 
work, without  the  assistance  of 
either  pillar  or  arch  below.    Above 
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this  ciding  are  a  great  number  of 
apartments.  Jn  a  part  of  the  room 
bdoir,  the  artillery  of  the  Grand 
Duke  is  deposited,  which  is  kept 
in  high  military  order.  About  four 
thousand  troops  can  be  mancsuvred 
in  this  Toom^  with  ease." 

From  the  jealousy  of  the  French 
minister.  Sir  John  was  obliged  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  Rotterdam  ;  he 
applied  for  permission  to-  return 
by  the  way  of  Brussels  and  An- 
twerp, &c,  but  die  wary  minister 
ordered  him  to  keep  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  character 
which  he  as&umed,  of  an  American, 
exposed  him  to  a  good  deal  of 
inconvenience,  but  without  such  a 
disguise,  it  is  clear  that  his  personal 
liberty  would  have  been  every  mo- 
ment endangered. 

We  have  now  closed  Sir  John 
Carres  volume ;  he  is  entitled  to 
our  thanks  for  die  information  and 
Amusement  we  have  derived  from 
it.  The  volume  is  doubtless  very 
much  and  very  unnecessarily  en- 
larged, by  the  introduction  of  ir- 
relevant anecdotes,  and  scraps  in« 
numerable  of  biography  and  his- 
tory; but  it  is  valuable  as  giving 
a  glimpse  at  least  of  the  political 
ftnd  moral  situation  of  countries, 
which  have  submitted  to  the  French 
arms.^  Abstractedly,  that  situation 


may  be  bad  enough,  but  relatively 
we  suspect  it  has  its  advantages. 
Wherever  the  French  have  con- 
quered, they  have  e^ranted  an  equal 
toleration  to  all  religions  :  Monks 
have  been  converted  into  soldiers, 
monasteries  into   arsenals,  and  the 

fm'est-ridden  people  have  been  rel- 
ieved from  a  bondage  of  the  mind^ 
more  odious  and  debasing  even 
than  corporal  vassalage.  Where 
the  storm  of  war  has  beaten,  popu- 
lation has  been  thinned,  manufac- 
tures have  been  interrupted,  and 
the  products  of  agriculture  waste* 
fuUy  consumed:  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  new  sovereigns  to  repair 
these  evils,  and  where  the  tumult 
has  subsided,  the  reparation  has 
begun. 

We  cannot  close  this  article, 
without  remarking  that  an  unifoim 
liberality  of  sentiment  pervades  the 

{>resent,  and  all  the  preceding  vo- 
umes  of  Sir  John  Carr.  He  ex* 
presses  his  detestation  of  intole* 
ranee  and  oppression  wherever  it 
exists,  and  whatever  form  it  as- 
sumes, in  an  open,  manly  manner. 
We  have  before  complimented 
him  on  the  skill  and  taste  of  his 
pencil,  it  remains  to  be  added,  that 
the  numerous  drawingii  which  he 
made  on  this  journey,  are  beautifully 
engraved  by  W.  Daniell,  Jun.  Esq. 


Aar.  XII.    yiew  tf  the  present  State  of  Poland,     By  Gborob  Bvrnbtt,   hie 
0/  Ba6oi  eoUege,  Oxford,  small  8to.  pp.  446. 


THE  author  of  this  volume  has, 
in  his  preface,  very  candidly  fur- 
nished  the  reader  with  data,  from 
which  he  may  make  a  fair  estimate 
of  its  value. 

^  I  waa  at>ieDt  from  my  own  country  on(y 
fifteen  months,  and  was  not  letthd  in  Poland 
s<tarcely  more  than  ten.  During  this  time, 
t  was  connected  with  the  family  oi  the 
Count  Zamoyski,  who,  as  he  had  been 
engaged  for  the  two  preceding  years  in 
forei^  travel*  was  obliged,  from  the  rec^oi- 
iite  inspection  of  his  a^airs,  to  confute 
himself  almost  entirely  to  his  estates  in  the 
country.    From  tU  sam^  c«uie>  hewat 


prevented  from  visiting,  or  from  receiving 
company,  so  often  as  is  customary  in  Po- 
land. He  made  only  two  visits  to  towns— ^ 
to  Warsaw  and  Lemberg— and  those  only 
for  a  few  days  to  each,  during  my  conti« 
nuance  with  him.  On  both  of  these  occa* 
sions  1  accompamed  him.  My  opportnai- 
nities  of  various  society  and  of  observatioff 
were  not  therefore  considerable* 

^'  But  after  this  reasonable  dedncdon  it 
made»  honour  comnels  me  to  acknowledge, 
tliat  I  did  not  avail  myself  to  the  utmost 
of  the  opportunities  which  really  o^Fefed. 
I  neglected  to  take  notes  in  the  country, 
except  indeed  so  few  as  are  not  deserving 
of  aMatioflu     Many  a  question^  it  may  be 
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ivBy  coocmfd,  I  would  gladljr  bave 
aakedf  nnoc  I  hare  put  peo  to  paper,  but 
that  the  occadon  waa  now  no  more.  I 
hafeoot  to  alled^  id  extenuatton,  that 
I  (foitxcd  my  Datnre  shores  without  the 
comrictioDy  that  every  man,  who  obtains 
tlXchtift  or  peculiar  opportunities  of  ob- 
ier?ation»  as  every  one  must  in  a  fbrei^ 
coaotfy,  ou^htt  if  at  all  practiced  in 
Jiienry  parsiuts»  to  consider  it  as  a^uty 
he  owes  his  coaotrymen»  to  employ  them 
ipeadeavoiiring  to  add  some  little  to  the 
genoal  stock  of  information.  For  this 
Ae^Iect  I  have  no  ri^^t  to  ask  indulgence  ; 
J  sunniy  state  the  fact." 

*  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
about  two  years  have  elapsed  from  my  re« 
JamdiDg  in  j^gland  and  my  beginning  to 
write.  And  as  it  was  thought  necessary, 
from  the  temporary  interest,  to  expedite 
die  appearance  of  the  book,  the  MS.  has 
bees  sent  to  the  press,  as  composed ;  in 
coBseauisnce  of  which,  a  few  repetitions, 
and  a  few  inaccuracies  and  awkwardnesses, 
have  unavoidably  arisen,  and  which  might 
fasily  have  been  prevented  by  a  revision  of 
die  entire  MS." 

A  book  of  more  than  400  pages, 
compoted  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, must  necessarily  contain  much 
eitraneous  matter,  and  also  be  liable 
to  strong  snapicions  of  inaccuracy ; 
and  we  regret  to  add,  that,  in  the 

Ent  instance,  the  amount  of  va- 
e   information   is  remarkably 

small. 

In  the  five  first  chapters,  the  only 
ori«nai  observations  are  so  trifling 
anadestitoteof  precision,  as  to  re- 
quire no  further  notice;  the  sixth 
chapter,  entitled,  **  Travellings 
Innsy  Price  of  PravisionSy^  may 
furnish  an  extract. 

^  The  ordtaary  travelling  vehicle  is  a 
ibur^wheeled  carnage,  resembling  our  phx- 
ton,  though  hnng  mnch  lower,  and  with  a 
head  like  the  common  one-horse  chair. 
Above  the  apon  in  front  are  small  folding 
doors  with  glasses,  which  make  all  close, 
ss  occasion  requires.  It  is  drawn  by  three 
or  four  horses  (whose  uaces  are  of  cord), 
according  to  the  wish,  or  rath,  r  the  purse, 
of  the  traveller.  An  inferior  travelling 
vdiicle,  also  upon  four  wheels,  used  mosdy 
by  the  fanners,  is  constructed  of  wicker, 
tie  hiader  half  of  wiuch  is  provided  with 


.  a  tilt  of  SAckmg,  or  caafiS)  wludi  is  SDOM^ 
times  rendered  a  more  itecnte  proieclioft  bf 
haviqg  oil-case  extended  mtt  the  interior 
sorface.  The  whole,  exclndinsr  the  whedb^ 
bears  no  very  distant  reaenmlance  to  a 
large  cradle.  Every  carriage,  about  to  ea 
any  considerable  distance,  is  provided  with 
a  large  portmanteau,  contaimng  at  least  t 
mattress,  blankets,  &c.  It  is  likewise  for- 
nished  with  all  requisite  provisions,  as 
ham,  tongue,  chicken,  spirit,  wine,  &c,t 
for  the  Pohsh  travdkr  ealcmlatsr  upon 
meeting  with  aothcng  at  the  ions.  If  any 
thing  be  found,  it  is  as  accidental  ocouw 
rence«  The  portmanteau,  too,  in  the  orili* 
nary  carris^^es,  serves  for  the  seat.  When 
a  person  of  any  consequence  travels,  one 
of  these  carnages,  or  more  (as  occasion 
requires )»  is  occupied  by  domestics  and 
the  luggpaee.  The  traveller  thus  equipped, 
the  postillion  mounts  his  little  seat,  with 
his  horn  slung  over  his  shoulder.  Every 
now  and  then,  he  meets  with  a  crucifix  or 
a  saint  by  the  side  of  the  road,  on  which 
he  takes  off  his  hat,  and  crosses  himself  $ 
and  when  about  to  arrive  at  an  inn  wheiv 
he  proposes  to  stop,  he  pUys  a  sort  of 
tune  upon  his  horn,  (which  resembles  a 
French  horn,  though  much  smaller,)  to 
announce  his  approach. 

**  It  will  be  proper  to  give  here  a  brief 
description  of  a  Polish  inn.  The  itab/e  in 
the  most  considerable,  and  very  often  the 
best  part  of  the  h^ure.  It  is  always  situated 
close  to,  and  parallel  with  the  road;  10 
always  built  of  wood  ;  and  is  from  fifteetf 
to  thirty  yards  long,  and  from  ten  to 
fifteen  wide.  The  sides,  appropriated  to 
the  horses,  are  usually  raised*  for  a  third 
of  the  width,  some  six  or  eight  inches ; 
the  middle  depressed  space  is  occupied  by 
the  carriages.  It  is  provided  at  the  ends 
with  largie  folding-doors,  that  the  carriages 
may  drive  in  at  one  end  and  out  at  the 
other.  At  one  of  the  angles,  the  most 
distant  from  the  road,  a  door  commonly 
opens  out  of  the  stable  into  the  house ;  and 
this  is  often  the  only  door.  On  entering 
the  house,  you  are  assailed  by  the  mont 
abominable  host  of  stinks  which  ever  con* 
spired  to  war  against  the  nose.  It  is 
literally  true,  that  frequently,  after  I  had 
proceeded  a  step  or  two  within  the 
threshold,  1  watt  obliged  to  turn  back  to 
collect  fresh  air  and  resolution  before  I 
could  advance.  The  interior  is  filtliy,  and 
wretched  beyond  description.  The  floor 
is  o^  earth,  sod  usually  covered  with  filth. 
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OtherthiBgiaieofapKce.  The  inbdiit.. 
flott  aie  M^alklt  aad  m  lags.  Freqiieotly» 
the  houae  is  half  fall  of  the  wrecched  pea- 
aanu  and  peaniii  wqukd,  getting  drank 
spoo  scitutapt  (a  sort  of  whiskey)." 

**  Even  at  the  first  hotels  in  Wanaw» 
and  in  other  large  towns;  the  traveller  is 
iineqiiently  shewn  into  a  room,  entirely 
without  faraituie»  except  perhaps  a  small 
couch  in  one  of  the  comers,  and  on  which 
he  is  to  spread  his  ovm  bedding.  Some- 
tiflKS  not  even  a  couch  is  found,  in  which 
case  the  bedding  is  spread  on  the  floor. 
An  ordinary  chaic  and  table  are  also 
brought  him ;  and  this  is  at  once  his  eating 
and  his  sleeping  room,  and  that  in  which 
he  receives  visitors.  Even  noblemen  often 
sleep,  at  these  places,  in  the  same  rooms 
which  they  occupy  during  the  day.*' 

The  territory  of  Poland  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobility,  many  pf 
whom  have  estates  of  prodigious 
extent:  the  Count  Zamoyski  (in 
whose  family  iM[r.  Burnett  resided) 
with  his  father-in-law  Prince  Czar— - 
toryski,  possess  estates  eaual  in  ex- 
tent to  at  least  one  hair  of  Great 
Britain,  and  their  united  quota  of 
troops,  during  the  times  of  the  re- 
public, amounted  to  about  30,000 
men.  These  great  estates  are  sub- 
divided into  parcels,  or  farms,  con- 
taining several  thousand  acr^  each ; 
or  rather  containing  one  or  more 
villages ;  for  the  vilue  of  a  farm  is 
estimated,  not  by  its  extent,  but  by 
the  number  of  peasants  by  which  it 
is  inliabited.  As  an  instance  of  the 
average  rental  of  land,  Mr.  B.  men- 
tions,"that  the  territory  of  a  particu- 
lar nobleman  amounts  to  about  SOOO 
sauare  miles,  and  yields  a  revenue 
or  about  50,000  pounds  sterling 
per  annum.  With  respect  to  the 
price  of  land,  it  is  stated,  tl>ac  a  pur- 
chase was  made  by  a  manufacturer, 
of  a  farm  of  about  2000  acres  (half 
of  which  was  forest)  with  a  good 
house  upon  it,  for  about  2000 
pounds  sterling. 

That  the  agriculture  of  Poland  is 
in  a  very  imperfect  state,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of.  more  civilized 
countries,  we  ar^;  Wf;:ll  convinced^ 


but  Mr.  Baroett^s  suggestiofl  td 
send  some  yonn^  Poles  into  Nor** 
folk  to  learn  farming,  and  the 
scheme  of  his  patron  Ck)unt  Za- 
moyski to  import  and  settle  a  colony 
of  English  farmers  on  his  own 
estate,  are  both  equally  absurd  and 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  any 
favourable  change  in  this  respect. 
The  gradual  melioration  of  the  state 
of  the  peasants,  the  increased  power 
and  authority  of  equal  laws,  and  the 
establishment  of  privileged  and 
corporate  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers,  are  the  only  means  by 
which  Poland  can  attain  to  the  power 
and  dignity  of  a  civilized  nation. 

The  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  I5th 
chapters  describe  the  manners  and 
domestic  economy  of  the  Poles ; 
and  as  these  subjects  comprehend 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  Mr.  B. 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  be 
was  placed,  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  from  personal  observation, 
we  expected  from  them  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  amusement  and  in* 
struction.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
this  hope  has  not  been  realized .  The 
dimensions,  the  forms,  and  the  co- 
lours of  the  stoves  and  fire-places 
are  described  with  most  tedious  and 
minute  prolixity;  the  account  of 
the  different  coloured  washes  with 
which  the  walls  of  the  rooms  are 
stained ;  such  as  "  plain  white,'* 
"  light  yellow,"  "delicate  reddish," 
&c.  might  delight  a  plaisterer  and 
white  washer;  as  the  aescription  of 
the  tables  and  chairs,  chests  of 
drawers,  and  wash-hand  stands  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  cabinet-maker. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  frivolous  mi- 
nuteness, the  author  tells  us,  in  the 
chapter  on  diet,  that 

"  The  butter  at  the  breakfast-table  is 
excellent,  though  that  which  is  sometimes 
brought  to  the.private  rooms  is  very  indif^ 
ferent.  Many  people,  however,  eat  no 
butter  at  all,  and  merely  sop  their  bread  ia 
the  coEct,*^ 

The  1 6th  chapter^  entitled  <  i  Lao^ 
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Its 


irnflfire  and  Literature,'*  begins  with 
Sie  following  paragraph: 

**tam  sorry  that  I  shall  necessarily  dis- 
appoint the  nataral  and  rational  cunoslty 
<rt  literary  mea,  relative  to  these  important 
topics.  I  must  set  out  with  the  acknow- 
kdgementy  that  my  acquaintance  with  the 
Boiish  langn^^e  consists  merely  in  a  few 
oidioaiy  worcu  and  phrases;  and  conse- 
qoentlyf  that  my  knowledge  of  its  indige- 
DOQs  literature  is  proportioi^y  scanty/^ 

We  can  assure  the  reader  that 
this  avowal  is  perfectly  correct 

Id  chapter  IS,  entitled ,  ^^  an  ideh. 
of  Polish  society,"  the  principal 
interesting  fact  which  we  learn,  is, 
the  infamous  and  shameless  licenti- 


ousness of  the  higher  orders  in 
society,  "  Chastity,  even  in  married 
women,  is  considered  as  ridiculous, 
and  an  unlimited  latitude  is  admitted 
on  both  sides."  Our  author's  re- 
marks on  this  subject  assume  a  tone 
of  levity  which  we  are  sorry  to 
observe. 

The  concluding,  chapters  containr 
a  very  slight  Skketch  of  the  history  ef 
the  country,  .to  the  period  immedi* 
ately  preceding  its  invasion  by 
Bonaparte. 

The  style  is  at  the  same  time 
familiar  and  affected ;  such  words 
as  *^  selfishment,"  "  trashy  philo* 
sophy,"  **  amorist,"  "  traitorisoi,'* 
&c.  behig  of  frequent  occurrence. 


Akt.  XIII.  T^  Stranger  in  England;  or^  Travels  in  Great  Britain.  Contmning  Re* 
marlr  on  the  Politictt  Lawsy  Manners y  Customs^  and  distinguished  Characters  ^tha$ 
Comitry  ;  and  chiefy  its  Metropolis  s  with  Criticisms  on  the  Stage.  The  whole  interim 
sjkersed  with  a  variety  of  Characteristic  Anecdotes.  From  the  German  of  C.  A.  G. 
GoEDB.     In  three  volumes,  8vo. 


IT  is  the  custom  of  some  of  our 
contemporary  journals  to  insert  an 
account  of  all  discoveries  and  im- 
provements  in  arts,  manufactures, 
&c.,  a  species  of  intelligence,  which 
is  obviously  of  great  importance  to 
the  public.  .  For  once,  and  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  nature  of  our  of- 
fice, we  have  intelligence  of  this 
kind  to  impart ;  the  work  now  be^^ 
fore  us  being  the  first  specimen 
which  has  yet  reached  us  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  book*making.  The  first  volume 
contains  247  pages;  the  second, 
270;  tlie  third,  only  128.  The  dis- 
covery consists  in  the  method  of 
stuffing  this  third,  which  is  success- 
fully accomplished,  by  giving  the 
contents  of  each  chapter  at  a  most 
Domerciful  length,  and  repeating  all 
the  contents  in  the  last  volume.  Still 
its  leanness  would  be  too  a(3parent; 
it  is  therefore  larded  with  tliree  in- 
dices, one  to  each  volume,  in  which 
the  name  of  every  person,  place, 
or  thing,  mentioned  in  the  work,  is 
catalogued  in  abcdarian  order  with 
a  degree  of  minuteness  equally  to 

Ayy.  Rfa-.  Vol.  VI. 


be  desired  in  works  where  such  aS'* 
sistances  are  necessary,  and  to  be 
reprobated  in  this.  We  will  give 
the  reader  a  sample  of  this  delecta<« 
l)le  half-crown's  worth  indesc. 
Rome,  3.  refers  us  to  a  sentence 
wherein  Mr.  Beckford  of  Fonthill  is 
said  to  have  purchased  two  cele- 
brated landscapes  which  formerly 
adorned  the  palace  A I  tier  i  at  Romcj 
to  which  said  sentence  we  are  also 
referred  under  the  various  heads  of 
Beckford,  Fonthill,  andAltieri.  It 
is  evident,  -that  this  improvement 
may  be  carried  still  farther,  by 
makin<r  the  index  verbal.  We  all 
know  the  esseiitial  use  of  verbal 
indices  to  the  classics,  and  of  course, 
these  will  be  equally  useful^  ia 
works  of  the  present  generation,  in 
days  to  come,  when  time  shall  have 
made  them  the  copper  othos  of 
literature. 

This  work  we  are  informed,  is  a 
selected  translation  from/w  volumes 
in  the  original ;  and  the  author  in 
)iis  dedication  says,  he  has  endea- 
voured to  give  what  appeared  to  him 
a  faitliful  sketch  of  the  charact*^ 
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in 

and  mannecs  of  Englishmen.  The 
following  short  passages  willsuffice, 
we  apprehend,  to  satisfy  our  readers 
as  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  proposed,  and  the  author's 
'  ability  to  accomplish  it. 

/'In  other  countries  plausible  sophis* 
try  or  well-directed  declamation  may 
ium  the  heads  of  a  weak  audilory  ;  but 
in  England  the  finest  periods,  the  most 
brilliant  tropes^  cannot  cheat  an  un- 
lettered pleoeian  out  of  the  exercise  of 
his  own  judgment,  or  lull  him  into  a 
•tate  of  supineness  at  any  moment  of  cri- 
tical importance.  Hence  the  astonish- 
ment of  foreigners  at  witnessing  the 
correctness  and  perspicuity  with  which 
Individuals  of  the  lowest  class  in  Eng- 
land judge  of  the  relative  situation  of 
Ahingp,  and  point  out  the  strong  and 
weak  sides  of  their  most  eminent, politi- 
cal leaders." 

'   Another  paragraph  will  ffive  tis 
%iome  insight  into  our  traveller's  ta- 
lents for  observation,  and  his  notions 
about  manners. 

'*  By  refined  manners,  the  £njij;1ish  do 
not  mean  that  artificial  system  of  civility 
which  prevails  in  French  society.    An 


English  gentleman  is  distmrafbed  Eura 
dignified  deportment,  wholly  devoid  of 
supercilious  consequence ;  with  a  mind 
open,  feelings  and  ingenuous.  Wit  and 
humour  are  certainly  agreeable  additions 
to  the  composition^  but  by  no  means  in- 
dispensable." 

It  were  superfluous  to  add  that 
this  is  an  extremely  superficial  and 
trifling  book.    It  displays  no  iact  for 
the  observation  of  manners,  no  pow. 
er  of  appreciating  character,  no 
tnind  to   penetrate   the   causes  of 
moral  phenomena.    We  are  much 
inclined  to  think,  that  our  traveller 
has   never    crossed    the    German 
Ocean,  though  we  believe  him  to 
be  still  in  England.     The  work  be-' 
fore  us  bears  strong,  if  not  decisive, 
marks  of  being  a  manufacture  <^ 
this  renowned  metropolis,  so  fertile 
in  productions  of  a  similar  kind. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  John  Carr,  a 
well-known  traveller  ;  and  the  dedi- 
cator in  his  last  sentence  remarks, 
**  In  every  point  of  view  I  am  per- 
suaded, the   Stranger   in   England 
will  be  benefited  by  being  introduced 
to  your  acquaintance.*' 


fLtr.  XIV.  Foyaget  to  Parfuxalt  Sfunuy  SiclfyrMaba,  jitta-MmoTf  ^&t^>  &^  &^- 
from  1796  /o  1801  $  with  an  Historical  Sketchy  amd  Occawmd  Re/kcttofu.  By  FtAir- 
CIS  Coll  IMS,  late  Licitttnant  in  kit  Mt^ctt^s  SMfi  Do^Aitu 


THIS  is  a  methodistical  book, 
Jmd  a  very  worthless  one. — ^Two 
passages,  however,  we  shall  quote. 

«  AMONG  the  Turks  was  an  officer 
of  rank,  who  became  more  stationary  and 
familiar,  frequently  entering  into  interest- 
ing conversations;  he  displayed  an  unusual 
openness  and  freedom^  and  expressed 
much  respect  for  his  English  friends ;  his 
ahi^ties,  natural  and  acquired  appeared 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  attainments  of  the 
Turks,  who,  in  general,  aiS*ect  to  despise 
these  things. 

"  Our  friend's  conversation  grew  in- 
creasingly* interesting;  besides  giving  us 
tn  historical  relation  of  important  epochs 
and  events,  he  entered  more  pardcularly 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  the  fulm- 
ment  of  prophecy,  and  with  a  depth, 
clearness  and  precision,  that  surprized 
»i^Be  of  his  bearersi  who  were  acquainted 


with  the  theory  (for  alas !  little  was 
known  of  its  vital  power)  of  these  most 
important  of  subjects,  amon^r  many  odier 
judicious  observations,  which  has  now 
escaped  the  memory  of  the  writer. 

"  He  expressed  his  veneration  for  the 
Bible,  which  he  considered  the  only  writ- 
ten book  of  God,  and  alcme  pointing  out 
the  way  to  attain  lastinjg  hsmpiness;  lui 
suspicions  of  the  truth  of^the  Maihomedao 
rehgion,  that  his  mind  was  impressed 
with  the  prospect  of  its  fall,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  their  being  taught  the  true  religion ; 
a  desire  to  be  instructed  mote  fully  onthft 
subject,  and  a  wish  for  the  more  general 
instruction  of  his  ignorant  countrymen, 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  which  were 
of  similar  sentiments. 

^<  At  the  time  these  conversations  took 
place,  scarce  one  of  his  hearers  paid  more 
than  conmion  attention  to  them,  and  the 
author  must,  with  sbame^  include  buw" 
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k'Ais  dnmBer :  but  ih€n  wds  something 
w  lerious  aod  txtraordinary,  in  his  man- 
lier of  deiiyerin^  his  senamentSy  as  tended 
to  fix  the  attention  eren  of  this  too  care- 
less  company. 

«  On  a  more  mature  consideration  of 
these  very  intere8ting|conyersations,  the  au* 
chor  fee]s  a  hope  that  these  reflecting  Turks, 
tod  othersy  will  soon  hail  that  instruction 
m)  many  of  them  desire,  hy  the  difBision  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  these  benighted 
countries,  which  will  show  them  the  ful- 
ClmeDt  of  many  prophecies  in  past  ages, 
which  ensure  the  completion  of  all  that  are 
yet  unfulfilled,  and  unanswerably  prove 
that  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  will  take 
j^ace  all  over  the  world. 

«  The  writer  would  humbly  submit 
d^ese  hints  to  the  consideration  of  Mission- 
ary Societies,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
god-like  plan  of  diifiising  light  and  happi- 
ness throughout  the  dark  and  miserable 
ajjxxies  of  violence  and  cruelty. 

^  On  Great  Britain,  especially*  the  in- 
habitants of  these  once  favoured  countries, 
appear  to  kave  peculiar  claims.  Their 
connections  by  commerce,  &c.  open  chan- 
nels of  communication. 

**  Their  desire  for  the  Bible,  (many  mu- 
tilated parts  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
their  Alcoran),  points  out  the  desirable- 
ness of  giving  them  a  translation  of  its  ge- 
xniine  contents,  in  the  Turkish  language ; 
also  their  doubts  of  the  truth  of  many  parts 
^  their  Alc(»ran,  and  that  desire,  so  pre- 
Tslent  in  many  of  them  to  attain  true  know- 
lft%<^QfGod.*' 

'*  It  is  a  pleasing  consideration  to 
Christians,  that  by  the  late  events  in  mak- 
iog  Egypt  the  seat  of  war,  the  knowledge 
ofsalvation,  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  hath  been 
ID  a  wonderful  manner  conveyed  to  that 
memorable  spot.  An  anecdote  which  I 
had  from  that  faithful  and  zealous  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Hawker  of  Pl3rmouth, 
and  which  I  have  my  venerable  friend's 
authority  to  insert  in  this  wo/k,  confirms 
this  satisfactorily. 

"  A  pious  soldier,  who  attended  the 

Doctor's  ministry  while  at  Plymouth,  was 

'drafted  among  other  men  of  the  regiment, 

tofi)nn  a  pan  in  the  expedition  which  was 


fent  to'Egyi^t.  Meeting  wkh  a  fhtr  other 
giadons  men,  aasong  the  anny  there,  they 
formed  a  little  society  for  the  pui^^ose  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  engaging  in 
sacred  worship.  And  it  is  a  &ct,  how- 
ever stranj?e,  that  many  of  the  ^ssulmen 
occasionaUy  attended  those  meetings.  And 
who  shall  say  what  blessed  events  may  not 
the  Lord  accomplish  by  such  slendek 
means,  who  not  unhequently  is  pleased  to 
choose  weak  things  ot  the  world  to  con- 
found the  things  which  avemighty*'' 

In  vbe  history  of  religious  opi^ 
nions,  it  Avill  generally  be  found 
that  the  most  absurd  doctrine  hap 
become  the  established  o.i^,  tiU 
established  doctrines  have  .attained 
to  such  perfection  of  f^bsiucdity,  that 
some  great  revolution  takes  ^IsLCgf 
in  favour  of  coma>on  sense.  Mo,- 
hammedanism  is  notyetmadeabsurd 
enough,  nor  Christianity  c^asonable 
enough  for  such  a  revolutiiu)  as  thi# 
.to  be  effected.  Yet  were  tte  bible 
translated  into  good  Arabic^  so  as 
that  the  language  should  in  any  de^- 
gree  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
the  koran,  the  beauty  of  the  histori- 
cal part  of  the  ^old  testament,  the 
morals  of  the  riew^  and  the.  poetry 
of  the  prophets  and.  the  psalmist, 
would giveit a decidad ^^d  undeni-r 
able  advantage  over  that  ipisei^ble 
book  which  the  Moslem  hold  to  be 
the  best  in  the  world  ;  only  because 
we<lo  not  produce  a  better  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  error. 

Mr.  John  Campbell,  who  seems 
to  be  a  methodist  preacher,  wrote 
the  preface  to  this  volprae,  and  re- 
commends it  as  a. suitable  prt^ent 
to  officers  in  tha  navy,  and  seamen 
in  general.  lie  tells  us,  he  was 
favoured  with  a  perusal  of  the  work 
in  manuscript.  It  would  have  been 
doing  a  friendly  part  to  the  author^ 
had  he  corrected  some  of  bis  falam 
concords. 
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Art.  Xy.  Stale  of  France  during  the  Tears  1802,  1803,  1804p»  18059  (mi  1805: 
comfirislng  a  Description  of  the  Customs  and  Manners  of  that  CousOry  ;  together  nM 
Observations  on  its  Government^  Finances^  Poftulation^  Agtictskure^  Religion,  ?«Mc 
SchoolSf  Condtut  toward  English  Prisoners^  ana  Internal  Commerce.  To  which  art 
addedf  Anecdotes  tending  to  delineate  the  Character  of  the  Chirfofthe  French  Goven^ 
ment.    %  W.  T.  Williams,  jErgr,    2  vol.  12mo. 


MR.  WILLIAMS  is  one  of  the 
many  who  visited  France  during  the 
last  peace,  and  who  were  made  pri- 
fioners  at  the  commencement  of  the 

Ejpesent  war.     He  is  remarkable  for 
eing  liberated   by  Bonaparte,   at 
the    request  of   Dr.   Jenner;    the 
Emperor  of  France  declaring  that 
he  could  refuse  nothing  to  a  man 
who  hnd  conferred  bo  sitrnal  a  be- 
nefit on  the  world. — Mr.  Williams 
sails  from   Southampton,    lands  at 
Havre,  passes  through  Rouen,  and 
arrives    at   Paris.      He   complains 
that  travelling;  produces  such  con- 
fusion   of  mind,  as  to  make  him 
finable  to  write  a  letter  collectedly. 
Every  traveller  has  felt  this  obscu- 
rity of  thought.      To  talk,  or  to 
write,    requires   attention    to    our 
internal  ideas,  which  is  always  inter- 
rupted by  external  impressions  of  un- 
usual energy.     A  man's  own  book- 
room    is  the  best  place  for  study  ; 
where  the  surrounding  objects  are  so 
familiar,  that  they  attract  no  notice. 
W  hen  wc  enter  a  strange  place,  the 
face  of  the  country,  the  appearance 
of  the  houses,  the  form  and  pave- 
ment   of   the   streets,    the    public 
buildings,  the  shop  windows,  even 
the  dress  and  faces  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, present  something  nt'W,  which 
continually  call  the  attention  out- 
wardly :     external  impressiojis  <jrc 
then  so  stronjr  as  to  echpse  the  in- 
ternal, and   we    feel  that   inability 
to    collect    and    contemplate    our 
thoughts,  which  is  commonly  called, 
beins:  unsettled.     If  we  remain  long 
in  dieplace,  the  surrouT>ding  objects 
become   familiar   by   degrees,    the 
lively  sensation^- which  they  at  first 
excited  fa(b  to  the  usual  degree  of 
dnlness,  and  we  experie'nce  a  return 
of  the  power  of  rcfleciion.      Old 
tr^vellei's   retain    coUcciJuness    of 


mind)  even  during  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  unusiaaT  scenes ;  because 
novelty  has  stimulated  them  so 
often,  that  it  loses  its  power  of 
distracting  the  attention. 

Mr.  Williams  stops  at  Paris,  and 
visits  the  buildings,  and  other  public 
spectacles ;  which  be  describes  in  a 
manner  not  more  minute,  interest^ 
ing,  or  instructive,  than  others  who 
have  visited  the  French  metropolis 
since  the  Revolution.  'Among  other 
remarkable  sights,  he  examines  the 
celebrated  collection  of  Pictures  and 
Statues,   the  fruit   of   the  tasteful 
rapacity  of  the  conqueror  of  Europe. 
When  ne  was  at  Paris,  the  Venus 
de  Medicis  had  not  arrived,  and  the 
chief  pieces  of  sculpture  which  he 
saw    were    the  Apollo,   the  dying 
Gladiator,  the  Laocoon,  and  Venus 
leaving  the  bath.      Mr.  Williams, 
like  a  young  man,  preferred  the 
latter.     The  sexual   feelings  have 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  spectators  by 
works  of  art ;  so  that  a  picture,  or 
statue,  which  acts  on  this  part  of 
our  nature,    will   produce  greater 
pleasure   than   another  which  dis- 
plays as  much  of  taste,  contrivance, 
minute    obser\ation,   and    art.      A 
song  sung  by  a  beautiful   woman 
owes  half  its  effect  to  the  charms  of 
the   performer.      The    swarms   of 
paltry  love  songs  which  retain  their 
popularity  so    tenaciously,     would 
never  be  heard  if  they  had  nothing 
to  support  them  but  the  skill  of  the 
poet  or  the  musician.     The  sexi  A 
feeling  is  one  of  the  simple  princi- 
ples contained  in   those    complex  ^ 
and    various    emotions     which    arc 
comprehended  by  the  word  Beauty. 
This,  like  the  other  ingredients  of 
beauty,   will  proJuce  different  ef- 
fects o         "^^rent  parse  us.     It  'v*^^ 


Williams's  state  of  France. 
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]me  more  power  over  the  young 
than  the  old  ;  over  those  of  warm 
than  those  of  cold  temperament; 
over  those  of  a  licentious  than  those 
of  a  pure  education.  ^ 

The  French  police,  so  celebrated 
under  the  old  French  monarchy, 
seems,  according  to  the  account  of 
our  traveller,  to  retain  a  portion  of 
its  former  vigilance. 

«  The  diabolical  system  of  spies  is  car- 
ried to  such  a  height,  that  every  action, 
diDOst  every  thought,  inimical  to  the  go- 
▼enunent,  is  registered ;  and  resoited  to 
as  occasion  may  require^  or  caprice  may 
dictate.    In  oitier  to  Sliew  you  how  vigi- 
Uat  the  police  is,  I  need  only  mention  a 
drcnmstance  which  happened  a  short  time 
since  to  a  friend  of  mine.     He  came  from 
the  country  late  in  the  day,  after  an  ab- 
aenceofmany  years  from  Paris;  and  on 
tiis.arrival  was  invited  by  two  of  his  most 
iodmate  friends  to  supper.    In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  the  conversation  turned 
qxm  the  projected  invasion  of  England  ; 
for  you  must  know  that  Buonaparte  already 
tilb  of  landing  among  you.     My  friend, 
hame  passed  many  years  diere,  stated, 
that  from  the   observation  he  had  made 
(i  oar  national  love  for  our  country,  our 
natural  antipathy  to  France,  and  various 
odier  reasons,  he  thought  the  success  of 
such  an  attempt  extremely  improbable. 
After  supper,  he  retired  to  his  lodging  at 
eleren  o  clock  :  and  the  next  d:iy  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  had  a  summons  to  attend 
the  police-office,  where  every  word  that 
he  had  uttered  the  night  betore  was  re- 
peated; and  he  was  admonished  not  to 
hold  a  similar  language  in  future,  as  it 
might  involve  him  in  serious  trouble." 

Mr.  Williams  observes,  that  the 
dwelling- housK^s  are  lofty,  and  each 
9tory  inhabited  by  a  separate  family, 
as  io  Scotland ;  hence  the  greater 
number  cannot  epjoy  the  conveni- 
ences of  a  ground-Hoor.  7*his  mode 
of  living  18  very  unfavourable  to 
cleanliness.  All  kind  of  dirt  is 
thrown  into  a  yessei  |3rovided  for 
the  purpose,  anc|  placed  in  %h^ 
kitchen ;  which  is,  consecjuently, 
filled  with  an  ungrateful  odour, 
Tiiis  vessel   C2H1  he   emptied  only 


by  being  carried  down  stairs.  Ser- 
vants are  lazy,  the  vessel  gets  full, 
and  is  not  emptied  immediately; 
dirt  accumulates  about  the  kitchen, 
because  there  is  no  where  to  put  it. 
Thus  the  eye  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  sight,  and  the  nose  to  the 
smell  of  filth ;  the  two  senses 
which  are  the  chief  guardians  over 
cleanliness  are  lulled  asleej) ;  dirty 
habits  travel  by  degrees  ifrom  the*, 
kitchen  to  the  parlour.  The  neat- 
ness which  appears  in  ihe  family- 
room  depends  on  the  mistress,  who, 
being  compelled  in  attending  to  her 
housewifery  concerns  to  visit  the 
kitchen  frequently,  becomes  ha- 
bituated to  the  sight  of  dirt,  and 
thus  thinks  a  slovenly  parlour  neat 
by  comparison.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  ground  floor  who  are  not  expo- 
sed to  these  inconveniences,  become  « 
corrupted  by  example,  and  by  the 
reception  of  servants  who  have  been 
trtiined  up  above  stairs.  As  long 
as  the  present  dwelling- houses  in 
France  and  Scotland  continue  to  be 
inhabited,  the  people  will  retain 
much  of  the  dirty  habits  for  which 
they  arc. remarkable. 

The  vigilance  of  the  English 
cruizers  has  so  much  interrupted 
the  external  commerce  of  Fmnce, 
as  to  have  ruined  many  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Dunkirk,  Nantes,  Bour- 
djaux,  Bayonne,  and  Marseilles. 

To  facilitate  ibe  internal  n^iviga- 
tionof  France,  Bonaparte  is  ^cirI 
to  have  projected  thtJ  following 
canals. 

«  1.  The  canal  v/hich  is  to  supply 
Paris  with  water  from  the  river  Ourcq  : 
this  is  in  a  stnte  of  forwardness.  It  is 
then  to  be  continued  to  Rouen,  and  thence 
to  Dieppe  :  a  communication  between  the 
latter  place  and  Paris  will  b^  the  result, 
without  the  necessity  of  going  up  the 
Seiney  which  is  not  at  all  limos  safe. 

«  2.-  The  canal  of  the  Ardennos.  This 
canal  is  intended  to  connect  ihc  Mtuse 
with  the  Aine  by  means  of  the  river  Bar. 
The  Rhine  will  thub  communicate  with  the 
ocean  by  the  Meuse,  Bar,  Aine,  Oise,  acd 
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Seine ;  which  will  facilitate  the  transport- 
ation  of  Dutch  merchandize  through 
France,  sa  well  as  wood  from  the  forest  of 
Ardennes. 

**  8.  Canal  from  La  FAre  to  Landre- 
,cies»  and  from  Maubeuge  to  Brussels. 
This  canal  would  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, in  affording  the  means  of  com* 
ixranicating  by  branches  through  La 
Trouille,  L.e  Pieton,  and  L'Orneau,  with 
the  Scheld  on  one  side  and  the  Meuse  on 
the  other.  It  would  also  procure  the  means 
^f  communication  with  the  Rhine  through 
4Jie  canal  of  La  Fosse  Eug^oienne. 

*'  4.  The  canal  of  Nievre  is  intended 
ttt  join  the  Higher  Loire  with  the  Seine. 

«  5.  The  canal  of  Provins,  intended  to 
join  the  Vouzie  with  the  Seine ;  which 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  Paris,  by 
•facilitating  Ae  business  of  conreying  pro- 
risions  for  the  metropolis. 

**  6.  The  canal  from  the  Rhine,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone.  This  canal,  the 
most  important  that  can  be  executed  for 
this  country,  is  to  connect  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  with  the  Gei-man  ocean.  The 
centre  is  to  be  at  Valdieu  :  on  one  side 
the  communication  will  be  established  with 
the  Mediterranean,  by  the  Doubs,  the 
Saone,  and  the  Rhone  ;  and  on  the  other 
with  the  German  ocean,  by  the  lUe  and 
the  Rhine. 

«  7.-  Canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Seine.  1  he  name  of  this  canal  is  alone 
sufficient  to  indicate  its  importance  with 
respect  to  the  commercial  intercourse 
which  it  will  establish  between  France 
and  Germany :  it  is  also  intended  to  form 


a  second  line  of  fordfication  for  the  itfmce 
of  the  country. 

**  8.  Canal  of  St  Quindn,  intended  to 
have  five  branches :  the  first  is  to  join  the 
Somme  to  the  Scheld,  by  St.  Quintb  and 
Cambray  ;  the  second  will  form  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Oise  and  the  Somme ; 
and  another,  at  Oise  near  Moy,  terminates 
at  St.  Quintin.     This  canal  will  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  Low-countries  :    as  it  will 
communicate  with  the  sea  at  St.  Valery  by 
means  of  the  Somrae  ;  with  the  Seine  bf 
means  of  the  Oise ;  and  with  the  Meuse, 
through  the  canal  which  is  intended  to  be 
formed  in  order  to  join   the  Oise  to  the 
Sambre.     The  third  branch  is  to  join  the 
Oise  to  the  Somme,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  coals  from 
the  pits  of  Anzin.      The  fourth  branch  is 
to  join  the  Sambre  to  the  Scheld,  between 
Charl^royand  Brussels. 

"  9.  The  canal  called  La  Censfe, 
which  i*:  considered  as  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  canal  of  St.  'Quintin.  This  is  to 
es  ablish  a  communication  between  Calais, 
Dunkirk,  Lisle,  Douay,  and  Paris." 

This  book  coiisisls  of  familiar  let- 
ters, written  during  the  author^s 
captivity,  to  a  friend  in  England, 
and  now  published  by  his  advice. 
Few  things  are  sweeter  than  a  long 
letter,  full  of  news  from  a  far  dis- 
tant friend  ;  and  certainly  the  kind 
and  amusing  oflSce  of  a  corres- 
pondtnt  deserved  a  better  reward 
than  this  injudicious  counsel. 


AitT.  XVI.  Ohervatlons  on  a  Journey  through  Sfiain  and  Italy  to  Naples  ;  and  theme 
to  Smyrna  and  Cofistant'mople  :  comfirtslng  a  Descrifitson  of  tie  pr'meifial  Places  in  that 
Route,  and  Remarks  on  thepresenf  Natural  ani  Polttiatl  State  of  those  Countries.  By 
Robert  Semple,  Author  of  IValks  and  Sketches  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  aid 
of  Charles  Ellis,     In  T*afo  Volumes^  8vo, 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  last  centu- 
ry one  of  the  kings  of  Europe  was 
disposed  to  travel  incognito,  and 
]nsti;uctions  were  by  his  orders  pre- 
pared for  him  how  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  information  during 
his  tour.  A  copy  of  this  royal  re- 
ceipt we  happen  to  possess.  His 
majesty  was  directca  to  ask  two 
hundred  and  twelve  questions  wher- 
ever he  went ;  to  five  and  forty  of 
jrhich   concerning   climate,    soil> 


mountains  and  fountains,  oreogra- 
phy  and  topography,  cultivation 
and  population ;  it  was  supposed 
he  would  meet  with  satisfactory 
answers  upon  the  road,  and  at  the 
inns  at  which  he  should  put  up. 
When  he  came  to  a  town  he  was  to 
ask  if  there  were  any  books  which 
described  ihe  place ;  and  if  he 
found  such,  to  compare  the  written 
description  with  the  place  described. 
He  was  to  find   out  the  principal 
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^areh  in  every  place^  ascertain  its 
length,  breadth,  and  hei^hth,  and 
examine  all  the  parts  ang  propor- 
tkiiM  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  been 
a  roaster^mason,  and  about  to  erect 
one  upon  the  same  plan.  He  was 
to  tnaxe  himself  acquainted  with  all 
the  municipal  institutions ;  and  in 
sea  ports  and  fortified  places  to  en- 
ter into  such, minute  enquiries  as 
would  probably  soon  have  reduced 
his  majesty  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
vealing who  he  was,  and  in  our 
days  would  have, introduced  him  to 
Foache  iix  France,  and  the  Alien 
OfEce  in  England.  He  was  to  learn 
how  the  streets  were  cleaned,  what 
precautions  were  taken  against  con- 
tagion, how  the  inhabitants  kept 
themselves  cool  when  it  was  hot 
weather,  how  they  warmed  them- 
selves when  it  was  cold,  how  they 
guarded  against  inundations,  what 
sort  of  ovens  were  in  use,  what 
sort  of  chimnies  they  constructed, 
if  they  were  good  fencing-masters, 
aad  good  riding*masters,  wh6  the 
learned  men  were,  and  what  bookB 
they  had  written. 

A  book  with  a  long  title  to  the 
same  purport  was  published  some 
years  aeo  m  English  by  Count  Leo- 
pold Berchholat,  a  very  extraordi- 
nary man  who  has  written  books  in 
ever]r  European  language*  and  in 
Arabic  also.  Germah  like,  he 
sorted,  sifted,  and  separated,  di- 
vided,and  sub-divided  all  the  topics 
of  enouiry ;  and  the  traveller  who 
should  follow  the  letter  of  his  in- 
structions, would  have  to  go  through 
a  catechism  ten  times  as  long  as 
that  which  was  prepared  for  the 
king.  But  good  advice  will  no 
more  make  a  ^ood  traveller,  than 
it  will  a  good  painter,  or  a  good  poet. 
The  more  systematically  a  book  of 
travels  is  written,  the  worse  it  is 
likely  to  prove.  An  author  who 
rides  post  through  a  country,  like 
Mr.  Senile,  and  relates  all  that  he 
saw  and  heard  on  his  way,  will  make 
a  more  amusing  journal  and  pro- 


bably a  less  erroneous  one,  than  if 
he  had  asked  the  whole  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  questions  which 
were  prepared  for  the  king. 

Mr.  Sqmple  sailed  for  Lisbon  in 
the  Falmouth  packet.  The  first 
thiflff  which  he  says  respecting  Por- 
tugal is  erroneous.  Speaking  of 
the  Rock  of  Lisbon  (which  he  should 
certainly  have  called  either  by  its 
English,  or  its  vernacular  name,  not 
by  a  French  one),  he  says,  "  a  con-  • 
vent,  said  tc  be  built  of  cork,  forms 
a  conspicuous  object  near  the  sum- 
mit oi  the  mountains.  In  this  con- 
vent every  thing  is  made  of  cork 
where  it  can  possibly  be  employed. 
Even  the  plates  are  of  that  material.** 
The  building  which  he  saw  is  the 
Penha  convent,  so  called  from  its 
situation  on  the  summit,  it  is  of 
stone,  and  of  no  inconsiderable 
si^e.  The  cork  convent  is  not  visi 
ble  from  the  sea, 'nor  indeed  from 
any  distance.  This  place  is  not 
built  of  cork,  according  to  the  com- 
mon story  which  Mr.  Semple  heard, 
but  as  the  situation  is  remarkably 
damp,  the  cells  are  lined  or  wain^ 
cotted,  and  roofed  with  it.  Wher- 
ever  indeed  there  is  plenty  of  cork 
it  is  employed  by  the  peasantry  for 
many  purposes,  in  preference  to 
wood ;  stools,  for  instance,  and  cra- 
dles, are  made  of  it.  There  is  no- 
thing wonderful  in  this  convent: 
but  It  is  a  delightful  evening's  rid* 
from  Cintra;  the  place  is  solitary 
and  singular :  all  English  travellers 
mount  their  hurros  and  visit  it ;  and 
because  they  call  it  the  cork  con- 
vent, the  story  gets  abroad  that  it  is 
built  of  cork,  and  this  is  repeated  in 
books. 

"  On  approaching  the  shore,  the  Eng- 
lishman begins  to  observe  something  of 
novelty.  Heavy  fishing -boats  with  large 
yjateen  sails  plunge  through  a  rough  sea, 
and  outstrip  the  packet.  If  they  come 
near  enough,  his  attention  is  drawn  to. 
ward  the  mariners,  whose  dark  oom- 
plexiond,  meagre  countenances,  and 
lagged  dress,  ismediately  aanounce  fi 
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difierent  rape  of  men  from  those  of  the 
same  occupation  whom  he  has  just  lefl. 
We  fire  9  gun,  and  one  of  them  tdcks 
toward  us  to  put  a  pilot  on  board  :  As 
the  sea  is  rough,  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  and  we  are  struck  with  the 
noise  and  vociferation  of  the  people  in 
the  bark,  who  all,  from  the  steersman 
down  to  the  youngest  boy,  give  direc- 
tion* bow  it.  is  10  oe  done.  At  length 
cur  pilot  seizes  a  rope  and  drags  him- 
self upon  deck.  He  is  ragged  and  mea- 
gre, but  not  badly  roa4e  i  and  in  place 
of  booia,  he  has  two  wisps  of  straw 
wrapped  round  his  legs.  He  seems 
perfectly  conscious  tiowever  of  the  dig- 
nity of  his  ciiaracter,  and  that  he  is  a 
man  of  some  weight  in  society.  He 
jgives  his  orders  wiJh  precision,  and  to 
ihew  his  consequence  reprimands  with- 
out cause  the  sailor  at  the  helm»  who  in 
return,  asks  him  where  he  bought  his 
boots.  The  tide  and  wind  both  favour- 
ing us,  however,  we  sail  faslly  up  the 
^ulph  of  the  Tagus,  "^and  after  l3eing  vi- 
sited by  the  heaUh«boat,  anchor  the  same 
evening  off  Lisbon. 

"  This  city  can  never  cease  to  be  a 
place  of  consequence  whilst  trade  and 
commerce  flourish  in  Europe.  Had  it 
not  been  for  political  events  and  conside- 
rations, it  would  probably  have  become 
the  capital  of  Spain,  there  being  no  situa- 
tion possessed  of  equal  advantages  in 
the  wiiole  Peninsula,  as  it  may  be  called, 
of  Europe,  south  of  ll)e  Pyrenees.  It 
Is  built  upon  several  hills,  the  number  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  amidst 
.80  many  buildings ;  but  which  ihe  natives 
say,  amount  to  seven,  like  those  of  an- 
cient Rome.  It  may  ralhpr  be  said  to 
litand  upon  an  arm  of  the  sea,  into  which 
the  Tagus  falls,  than  upon  the  Tagus  it- 
self; that  river  not  being  navigable  even 
for  boats  in  all  its  long  course,  till  within 
twelve  pr  fourteen  leagues  of  Lisbon,  and 
the  water  before  the  town  being  salt, 
and  frequently  so  rough,  as  to  endanger 
ihe  shins  at  anchor  there.  The  inhabi- 
tants or  Lisbon,  however,  who  are  jea- 
lous of  the  honor  of  their  river,  affirm 
this  to  be  a  frivqlpu/ distinction,  and  that 
in  the  time  of  (he  rains,  an  immense  bod^ 
of  fresh  water  is  here  brought  down,  so 
as  often  to  cause  more  dair^age  to  the 
shipping  than  is  <A'er  ^iccasioned  by  the 
wind  and  tide  <rom  liie  sea.  However 
jll^  may  be^  the  situation  is  admirable. 


and  the  town,  full  of  churches,  pakcct, 
Tlomes,  and  spires,  rising  from  the  edge 
of  the  water  up  the  ascents  and  over 
the  tops  of  so  many  hills,  presents  from 
the  bay  one  of  the  noblest  views  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  superior  perhaps 
to  that  of  any  city  in  the  world.  In 
whatever  situation  we  view  it  during  our 
approach,  it  is  imposing,  but  when  we 
land  the  delusion  vanishes.  'The  streets 
are  badly  paved  and  full  of  filth;  the 
houses,  with  here  and  there  a  latticed 
window,  have  a  melancholy  appearance, 
and  the  inhabitants,  some  in  rags,  and 
the  remainder  in  dark  coloured  clothes, 
render  the  whole  still  more  gloomy.  The 
powerful  influence  of  climate  already 
oecomes  perceptible.  The  Portuguese 
are  generally  dark  complexioned  and 
thin,  with  black  hair,  irascible  and  re- 
vengeful in  their  tempers,  and  eager  in 
their  gestures  on  trivial  occasions.  They 
are  also  said  to  be  indolent,  deceitful^ 
and  cowardly ;  but  they  are  temperate 
in  diet,  and  that  may  be  classed  at  the 
head  of  their  virtues,  if  indeed  they 
have  many  more  to  add  to  it.  They  af- 
fect to  talk  of  the  Spaniards  with  great 
contempt,  as  being  perhaps  the  n^xt 
despicable  nation  to  themselves  with 
whicii  they  are  acquainted.  They  have 
no  public  spirit,  and  consequently  no  na- 
tional character.  An  Englishman  or 
Frenchman  may  be  distinguished  in  fo- 
reign countries  by  an  air  and  manners 
peculiar  to  his  nation,  and  which  he 
would  attempt  in  vain  to  disguise ;  but 
any  meagre  swarthy  man  may  pass  for  a^ 
Portuguese." 

Mr.  Setnple  it  appears  v^as  exact? 
ly  twelve  days  at  Lisbon;  he  then 
rode  post  to  the  nearest  part  of  the 
frontiers,  and  in  two  days  nriore  was 
in  Spain.  In  the  course  of  a  fort- 
!iightii  traveller  may  certainly  know 
whether  a  people  are  clean  or  dirty 
in  their  habits,  and  may  describe 
their  general  s])pearance  ;  but  it  i& 
somewhat  premature  to  catalogue 
their  vici^s,  and  pass  sentence  on  a 
whole  nation  as  having  no  public 
spirit,  and  no  national  character. 
*  Sins  of  the  Governmeitt,  'Sins  uf 
the  Nation,'  was  the  title  of  an  ex- 
cellent little  book,  pubiislietl  by  an 
cxccUeot  atithoress  at  ^!ie  begintUUg 
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«f  the  last  war.  Morally  and  reli- 
^ously  speaking  they  are  so ;  but 
Uie  proposition  may  be  reversed,  and 
of  sul  mea  an  Englishman  should 
be  the  last  to  condemn  any  people 
for  the  imbecility  of  their  govern- 
ors ;  he  should  be  ready  to  do  unto 
other  nations  the  justice  which  they 
do  unto.  his.  A  little  reflection 
mrould  make  travellers  less  hasty  «nd 
more  charitable  in  their  0)>inions. 
Lisbon  is  one  of  the  greatest  sea- 
ports in  Europe:  now,  though 
sailors  are  proverbially  the  most  ge- 
nerous race  of  men  in  tlie  world, 
that  half  and  half-breed  who  ply 
about  shore,  are  of  a  very  different 
character;  they  are  every  where 
notorious  for  roguery, — the  sharks, 
<as  they  are  called,  of'  our  own  coast, 
not  the  least  so.  These  are  the  first 
people  into  whose  hands  a  foreigner 
must  fall  in  every  country ;  he  finds 
out  that  he  has  been  cneated  by 
them,  and  complains  of  the  disho- 
nesty of  the  nation.  In  sea  ports 
there  will  be  a  greater  proportion  of 
disorderly  persons  of  both  sexes 
than  in  the  interior,  consequently 
more  quarrels  will  take  place,  and 
more  outrai^csbe  conimitteti.  This  is 
not  remembereii  by  travellers  when 
they  judgo  of  Portugal  by  Lisbon  ; 
neither  do  they  remember  that  vice 
every  where  walks  the  streets,  and 
virtue  slays  at  home;  that  bad  ac- 
tions beqpme  public,  and  good 
ones  are  done  m  privacy.  They 
commit  another  error  in  inditing  of 
the  Lisboners  by  those  whom  tliey 
see  in  ihe  streets.  The  better 
cla&>es  never  walk  abroad  ;  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  the  coimtry  :  in  hot 
weather  it  would  be  impossible ;  it 
would  be  impossible  also  during  the 
rains,  and  there  is  not  much  (empr 
taiion  to  it  when  the  sea§on  is  suita- 
We:  such  is  the  intolerable  filth  of 
the  streets ;  the  pavement  is  not 
fitted  for  fpm^le  feet,  nor  are  the 
shops  yet  hfiited  for  female  vanity. 
Yet,  even  3s  it  is,  the  general  ap- 
p^ardpc^  of  the  people  in  any  fr^- 


Quented  part  of  the  city,  is  any 
thing  rather  than  gloomy;  and  if 
Mr.  Semple  had  been  present  on 
one  of  those  days  when  the  better 
classes  show  themselves ;  in  Lent, 
for  instance,  when  they  visit  the 
churches,  or  at  the  procession  of 
the  Body  of  God,  he  would  have 
seen  something  more  ^splendid  jhan 
ever  London  with  all  its  opulence 
exhibits. 

There  are  two  modes  of  travelling 
from  Lisbon  to  Madrid:  on  horse- 
back with  post-horses,  or  in  a  ro- 
lessa  fcaUche  the  word  is  here  im- 
properly  written},  an  open  carriage 
which  goes  only  a  foot-pace.  Mr. 
Semple  found  two  companions  who 
were  about  to  go  post,  and  joined 
them.  Whatever  could  be  seen  on 
the  gallop,  he  saw  and  has  well  de- 
scribed; but  travelling  post  is  not 
the  best  method  of  seeing  a  country. 
On  reaching  Madrid  he  begins  to 
meditate  upon  the  ti-aok  of  country 
which  he  nas  past,  and  lo  map  out 
the  direction  of  its  mountains.  Mr. 
Semple  reviews  also  the  road  which 
he  has  travelled,  and  repeats  an  idle 
story  that  the  Portuguese  have  led 
it  purposely  over  the  most  difficult 
and  rocky  ground|  and  never  repair 
it,  because  "  they  do  not  wish  to 
make  a  road  to  Lisbon  for  the  Spa- 
niards." But  this  traveller  who  had 
crosvsed  the  Tagus  himself  should 
have  remembered  when  he  heard 
this  foolisi)  imput^ition,  that  the  ri- 
ver effectually  protects  Lisbon  on 
that  side,  and  that  this  therefore  is 
npt  the  road  which  the  Spaniards 
would  take  if  they  wer^  marching 
there. 

Quten  te  qtagre  no  te  sahe^ 
Quicn  te  sabe  no  te  qmere^ 

is  the  saying  of  an  old  poet  res- 
pecting Madrid  ; 

He  who  likc^  M»pe  doc$  n«t  know  thee, 
He  wliQ  kpows  thetj  does  not  like  ihce. 

Tho  first  thing  which  strikes 
every  stranger  in  this  city  is  the 
^ant.  ot"  a  navigable  river;  for  the 
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poor  Manzanares,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  many  epigrams^ 
serves  no  other  pnrpose  than  that 
of  washing  the  citizens'  linen.  Mr. 
Seraple  wonders  that  the  metropolis 
was  not  fixed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  either  at  Aranjuez  or  To- 
ledo :  he  forgets  what  he  had  before 
said  .that  the  Tagus  is  navigable  for 
boats  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  above  Lisbon ,  and  he  does  not 
perhaps  know  that,  in  Philip  the 
Second's  time,  it  was  made  naviga- 
ble up  to  Toledo.  What  has  been 
done  might  be  done  again ;  but  this 
will  never  be  attempted  while  the 
two  kingdoms  remain  distinct.  The 
fistal  error  of  the  Philips  was  in 
not  fixing  their  court  at  Lisbon,  of 
all  cities  in  Europe  that  which  has 
the  greatest  natural  advantages.  It 
is  not  likely  to  be  removed.  Seville 
and  Cadiz  are  too  unwholesome. 
Barcelona  would  perhaps  be  a  good 
situation ;  but  the  abominable  lan- 
guage of  the  Catalans  is  one  objec- 
tion ;  and  that  love  of  liberty  by 
which  they  have  always  so  honoura* 
bly  distinguished  themselves,  would 
doubtless  be  another.  Madrid  will 
continue  the  capital,  because  it  is 
so  utterly  unfit  to  be  so :  in  losing 
the  court  it  would  lose  every  thing, 
and  immediately  fall  to  decay ;  and 
the  sudden  decay  of  so  large  a  city 
<fould  be  so  great  an  evil,  that  no 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  chang- 
ing the  seat  of  p^overnment  would 
be  thought  sufficient  to  overbalance 
it. 

The  beauty  of  the  gates  is  no- 
ticed ;  but  it  is  added,  that  a  few 
three  pounders  would  batter  down 
the  wall  in  an  hour,  **  so  strangely 
are  ma^rnificence  and  poverty  here 
blended  together."  If  Madrid  were 
a  fortified  city,  the  wall  would  de- 
serve this  censure:  it  is  misplaced, 
because  the  wall  and  the  gates  are 
only  designed  for  the  purposes  of 
police.  The  bull  fights  we  learn 
are  prohibited.  Humanity  was  the 
motive  alledged ;  but  it  is  said  to 


have  been  oecasioned  by  the  |>eo^ 
pie's  loudly  expressing  their  dissa- 
tisfaction at  some  orden  given  by 
the  king,  relative  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  fight  at  which  be  was 
present  Whatever  roa]|[  have  been 
the  real  motive,  humanity  has  ob- 
tained a  triumph  in  the  abolition* 
German  dramas  have  been  imtro- 
duced  on  the  Spanish  stage  and  well 
received  there. 

Mr.  Semple  visited  the  palaces  of 
San  Ildefonso  and  the  Escurial :  the 
gridiron  plan  of  the  latter  he  ob- 
serves is  ridiculous  only  when  its 
origin  is  recollected ;  our  old  man- 
sions built  to  the  pattern  of  the 
letter  E  in  honour  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth are  not  less  so,  and  should  be 
remembered  by  the  English  when 
they  laugh  at  this  instance  of  su« 
perstition  in  Philip  II.  On  the 
22d  of  October  he  finally  left  Ma- 
drid on  his  wav  to  Algeciras,  trai^ 
veiling  post  as  before.  Like  a  sen- 
sible traveller  he  rather  amuses  him- 
self with  describing  the  misery  of 
the  inns,  than  complains  of  tnem. 
They  are  not  so  bad  as  those  in  the 
north  of  Spain ;  still  they  are  such 
that  Thomson's  hues  may  well  be 
applied  to  them : 

Even  sleep  himself. 
Least  delicate  of  powers,  reluctant  there 
Lays  on  the  bed  impure  his  heavy  head. 

On  another  point  his  accusations 
are  not  so  well  founded.  He  S9Lvn 
that  they  always  gave  him  oil  tot 
his  lamp  and  his  supper,  from  the 
same  vessel ;  and  this  lamp  oil  is  a 
frequent  subject  of  complaint.  The 
truth  is,  not  that  the  Spaniards  eat 
lamp-oil,  but  that  they  burn  sallad- 
oil ;  and  the  fact  is  a  proof  of  the 
richness  of  the  land,  not  of  its  po- 
verty. It  is  their  taste  not  to  press 
the  olives  till  they  have  been  ga- 
thered long  enough  to  acquire  a 
stronger  flavour  than  suits  an  Eng- 
lishman's palate,  and  it  was  Mr, 
Semple's  misfortune  not  to  agree 
with  them  in  liking  this.     A  receipt 
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wainst  robbers  occurs  in  this  part 
of  the  journal,  which  is  so  sensible 
as  to  deserve  transcribing  for  the 
benefit  of  other  travellers.  It  may 
however  be  remarked,  that  there  is 
not  that  danger  of  robbery  either  in 
Spain  or  Portugal  whicl>  he  seems 
to  have  imagined. 

•«  About  two  leagues  from  Aldca  del 
Rioy  as  we  were  ascending  a  small  hill,  I 
beheld  two  meo,  with  long  muskets,  run- 
aiiwas  if  to  reach  the  summit  before  us. 
**  My  guide  c^led  out  they  were  robbers, 
which  appearing  to  me  very  probable, 
I  prepared  for  their  reception ;  and  sufFer- 
cd  him  to  advance  about  fifty  yards  in 
front.  By  this  meaus  I  thought  it  not 
likely  that  the  robbers  would  fall  upon  the 
guide,  seeing  that  I  was  behind  well  mount- 
ed, armed  and  prepared,  in  case  •f  need, 
to  attack  them.  liad  we  been  close  toge- 
ther, so  that  there  might  have  been  a 
chance  of  hitting  as  both,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  fired.  As  it  was,  they  hahed 
with  the  utmost  composure,  and  leaned 
upon  their  long  muskets  while  I  nassed. 
<<  I  held  my  right  hand  upon  my  pistol  in 
the  holster,  and  looked  upon  them  sternly. 
My  guide  was  already  so  far  ahead  with  the 
baggage  that  it  would  have  been  needless 
to  attack  me.  Their  looks  were  wild  and 
savage ;  their  dress  was  composed  chiefly 
of  sheep  skios,  and  besides  their  muskets 
and  lon^  knives,  their  girdles  were  stuck 
lull  of  pistols.  These  were  the  only  rob- 
bers I  saw  in  Spain  ;  and  should  any  tra- 
veller find  himself  in  similar  circumstances, 
I  recommend  the  plan  which  I  adopted, 
and  which  I  h^d  previously  detemiined  to 
pursue." 

On  the  road  every  where  there 
were  rumours  of  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar. Every  thing  concerning 
this  battle  is  interesting.  At  Puerto 
de  Santa  Maria  which  is  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  bay  of  Cadiz, 
Mr.  Semple  heard  the  first  lon<;  ac- 
count of  it  from  the  attendant  at  the 
Posada. 

•*  The  enemy,**  said  he  *<  deceived  us ; 
theyshowed  at  nrstonlyan  inferior  number; 
but  when  the  battle  began,  five  and  twenty 
fresh  ships  came  and  joined  them.  Only 
think  of  that !  five  and  twenty  fresh  ships! 
By  sea  these  English  are  innumerable,  and 
fi^t  wdl  enoagh,  but  by  land  they  can 


do  nothing.  Oh  no^  fiar  tterra  no  vdkn 
naJa.**  With  this  consolatory  idea,  that 
although  at  sea  the  English  were  innumer- 
able and  fought  tolerably,  yet  by  land 
they  could  do  nothing,  I  swallowed  my 
supper  in  peace ;  but  my  impatience  to  be 
at  Cadiz  still  increasing,  I  slept  but  little 
this  night. 

«<  The  ensuing  morning,  being  the  29tb» 
I  found  several  boats  preparing  to  pass  over 
to  Cadiz,  and  accordingly  placed  myself 
in  one  of  them  with  my  saddle  and  port- 
manteau. I  had  not  been  long  there  be- 
fore a  number  of  sailors,  some  with  small 
bundles,  others  with  nothing  on  them  but 
a  pair  of  trowsers  and  a  shirt,  and  others 
with  their  arms  or  heads  bound  up,  came 
leaping  one  after  another  into  the  boat  un- 
till  it  was  quite  full,  and  we  put  off*. 
They  were  French  sailors,  whose  vessel 
after  escaping  had  been  ship- wrecked  on 
the  coast,  and  of  efeven  hundred  men  who 
composed  the  crew  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle,  only  ninety-four,  by  their  own  ac- 
count, had  ever  again  reached  the  land. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  little  creek  on  which 
el  Puerto  de  Santo  Maria  is  situated,  we 
open  the  whole  bay,  and  some  of  the  terri- 
ble effects  of  the  late  battle  became  visible* 
On  the  north-west  side,  between  el  Puerto 
and  Rota,  lay  a  large  Spanish  ship,  the 
San  Raphael,  seventy-four,  broadside  upon 
the  rocks,  bilged  and  the  waves  breaking 
over  her.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  was 
a  large  French  ship,  the  name  of  which  I 
have  forgotten,  aground,  but  upright.  In 
the  centre  towards  Cadiz  lay  a  groupe  of 
battered  vessels,  five  or  six  in  number, 
bored  with  cannon  shot ;  some  with  two 
lower  masts  standing,  others  with  only 
one  and  a  piece  of  a  bowsprit,  and  one 
without  a  single  stump  remaining  from 
stem  to  stern.  *  That,'  said  the  French 
sailors,  *•  was  the  ship  of  the  brave  Magon, 
and  on  board  of  which  he  was  killed.  A 
little  before  he  died,  he  called  for  one  of 
his  surviving  officers,  and  pressing  his 
hand,  <  adieu  my  friend>'  said  he  and 
expired.'  I  felt  the  force  of  this  tribute 
paid  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  man  by  his 
country  men ;  but  remembering  some  of 
his  narratives  respecting  the  English,  re- 
corded in  the  pages. of  the  Moniteur,  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  those  enemies  might  have 
taught  him,  if  his  soul  was  truly  generous, 
xm  esteem    and  respect  them.     As  the 
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wind  waB  contrary  to  our  crossiog  over, 
the  boat  was  obliged  to  make  several 
tacks.  In  one  of  these  we  approached  so 
near  the  shore,  that  we  plainly  discerned 
two  dead  bodies  which  the  sea  had  thrown 
up.  Presendy  one  of  a  number  ol  men 
on  horsebocki  who  for  this  sole  purpose  pa- 
troled  die  beach,  came  up,  and  having  ob- 
served the  bodies,  made  a  signal  to  others 
on  foot  among  the  bushes.  Several  of 
them  came  down  and  immediately  began 
to  dig  a  hole  in  the  sand,  into  which  they 
dragged  the  dead.  Such  is  a  fkint  ac- 
count of  the  scenes  to  be  observed  in  the 
bay  of  Cadiz  eight  days  after  the  battle/' 

Shocking  as  this  is,  it  is  far  less 
so  than  what  be  witnessed  at  Cadiz. 

<<  I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  great  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
visible  in  crossing  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  There 
a  large  vessel  buged  and  lying  broadside 
upon  the  rocks,  a  second  stranded,  with  all 
her  masts  gone,  and  a  groupe  of  others 
which  seemed  to  have  escaped  as  by  a  mi- 
racle, after  being  so  shattered  by  the  Bri* 
tish  cannon ;  all  this  possessed  something 
of  the  terrible.  But  m  Cadiz,  the  conse- 
quences, though  equally  apparent,  w^re  of 
a  far  different  nature.  Ten  days  after  the 
battle  they  were  sdll  employed  m  bringing 
ashore  the  wounded,  and  spectacles  were 
hourly  displayed  at  the  wharfs  and  through 
the  streets  sufficient  to  shock  every  heart 
^ot  yet  hardened  to  scenes  of  blood  and 
human  sufferings.  When  by  the  careless- 
ness of  the  boatmen,  and  the  surging  of 
the  sea,  the  boats  struck  against  the  stone 
piers,  a  horrid  cry  which  pierced  the  soul 
arose  from  the  mangled  wretches  on  board. 
Many  of  the  Spanish  gentry  assisted  in 
bringing  them  ashore,  with  symptoms  of 
muax  compassion  ;  yet  as  the^  were  fine- 
ly dressed  it  had  something  ofthe  appear- 
ance of  ostentation,  if  there  could  be  osten- 
tauon  at  such  a  moment.  It  netd  not  be 
doubted  that  an  Englishman  lent  a  willing 
h»nd  to  bear  them  up  the  steps  to  their  lit- 
ters ;  yet  the  slightest  false  step  made  them 
shriek  out,  and  I  even  yet  shudder  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  sound.  On  the  tops 
of  the  pier  the  scene  was  affecting.  The 
wounded  were  carrying  away  to  the  hos- 
pitals in  every  shape  of  baman  misery, 
whilst  crowds  of  Spaniards  either  assisted 
or  looked  on  with  signs  of  horror.  Mean- 
while their  companions  who  had  escaped 
unhurt,  walked  up  and  do^jyn  with  folded 


arms  and  downcast  eyes,  whilst  women 
sat  upon  heaps  of  arms,  broken  furniture 
and  baggage,  with  their  heads  bent  be- 
tween their  knees.  I  had  no  inclination  to 
follow  the  litters  ofthe  wounded  ;  ~  yet  I 
learned  that  every  hospital  in  Cadiz  was 
already  full,  and  that  convents  and  churches 
were  forced  to  be  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  remainder.  If  leaving  the 
harbour  I  passed  through  the  town  to  the 
point,  I'  still  beheld  the  terrible  effects  of 
the  batde.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach* 
the  sandy  side  of  the  Isthmus,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic,  was  covered  with  masts 
and  yards,  the  wrecks  of  ships,  and  here  and 
there  the  bodies  ofthe  dead.  Amongothers 
I  noticed  a  topmast  marked  with  the  name 
of  Swiftsure,  and  the  broad  arrow  of  Eng* 
land,  which  only  increased  my  anxiety  to 
know  how  far  the  English  had  suffered  | 
the  Spaniards  still  continuing  to  affirm 
that  they  have  lost  their  chief  admiral  and 
half  their  fleet.  While  surrounded  by 
these  Wrecks,  I  mounted  on  the  cross-trees 
of  a  mast  which  had  been  thrown  ashore, 
and  casting  my  eyes  over  the  ocean,  beheld 
at  a  great  distance,  several  masts  and  por- 
tions oi  wreck  still  floating  about.  As 
the  sea  was  now  almost  calm,  with  a  slight 
swell,  the  effect  produced  by  these  objicta 
had  in  it  something  of  a  sublime  melancho- 
ly, and  touched  the  soul  with  a  remem- 
brance of  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs.  The  portions  of  floating  wreck 
were  visible  from  the  ramparts ;  yet  not  a 
boat  dared  to  venture  out  to  examine  or 
endeavour  to  tow  them  in,  suih  v/as  tlie 
apprehensions  which  still  filled  their  mind^ 
of^the  enemy. 

"  Finally,  it  was  interesting,  although 
in  a  different  point  of  view  from  any  tiiat  I 
have  hitherto  touched  on,  to  observe  the 
^  different  effect  produced  on  the  Spaniards 
and  French  by  a  common  calamity.  The 
Spaniard  more  than  usually  grave  and  se- 
date, plunged  into  a  prof  und  melancholy, 
seemed  to  struggle  with  himself  whether 
he  should  seek  within  his  soul  ^sh  re- 
sources against  unwilling  enemies,  or  turn 
his  rage  against  his  perfidious  allies.  The 
French,  on  the  contrary,  were  now  begin- 
ning to  mingle  threats  and  indecent  oaths 
with  those  occasional  fits  of  melancholy^ 
which  repeated  and  repeated  proofs  of  de- 
feat still  continued  to  press  upon  them,  a^ 
it  were,  in  spite  of  iheir  endeavours  to 
the  contrary.  Not  one  of  them  but  would 
tell  you;  that  if  ^very  ship  had  fought  like 
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Hit  the  Eojflish  would  have  been  utterly 
defeated.  0>ntiguott8  to  my  small  apart- 
ment at  the  Possuia  waa  a  hall»  where  a 
party  of  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  French 
•okUen  were  assembled  every  diay  at  an 
early  hour  to  dinner.  The  commence- 
ment of  their  meeting  was  generally  si- 
lent; but  as  the  repast  went  on^  and  the 
wine  passed  rounds  they  grew  loud  in  dis- 
course and  boastin?8.  One  had  slain  five 
Engliahmen  with  his  own  hand ;  another  se- 
ven, and  some  could  not  even  tell  how  many 
they  had  rid  the  world  of.  One  more  mo- 
dest than  the  rest,  had  only  killed  three  ; 
but  how  did  this  happen  ?  An  English  ves- 
sel was  preparing  .to  board  die  ship  in 
which  he  was.  *  A  Tabordage*  was  the 
universal  cry  of  the  French.  Mean- 
while  an  unfortunate  Englishman  ap- 
peared ready  to  leap  on  board,  when  the 
ships  Werd  almost  locked  together ;  this 
hero  brought  him  down  like  a  crow.  A 
•econd  to'-.k  his  place,  and  shared  the  same 
fme.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  wonder- 
ing posterity^  a  third  succeeded,  and  was 
iaunediately  sent  to  follow  his  companions 
into  the  profound  abyss*  *  After  this,' 
cried  he,  with  a  loud  oath,  <  no  more  of 
them  shewed  themselves  there.'  ^Non, 
non/  exclaimed  his  comrades :  *  afiret 
tela  lit  ne  s*y  sont  plus  montres ;'  and  im- 
mediately ten  of  them  began  to  talk  at 
once. 

••  After  paying  a  silent  and  involuntary 
tribute  of  respect  to  this  valorous  French- 
man, who  had  only  killed  three  English- 
men, because  only  three  were  opposed  to 
him,  I  almost  began  to  doubt  whether  my 
eyes  had  not  deceived  me,  in  the  terrible 
syn^itoras  of  defeat  which  I  imagined  to 
have  observed  on  the  part  of  the  allies. 
But  the  conversation  of  the  naval  officers 
at  the  public  table,  where  I  dined,  served 
to  counterljalancc  these  murderous  narra- 
tions, and  to  raise  my  (.pinion  of  the 
French  character',  degradecl  by  such  idle 
and  misplaced  rhodomontades.  They  can- 
vassed with  coolness  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
two  fleets,  and  the  cause  of  their  defeat. 
One  ship  had  not  done  her  duty,  another 
HIS  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  seme 
bad  deserted  them  altogether.  These  and 
many  other  causes  were  alledged  ;  <  but  af- 
ter all,  *  said  they,  *  their  fire  was  terrible.* 
McM^t  apres  toiitf  Uur  feu  etott  terrible. 
In  two  things,  and  only  two,  .did  the 
Frnich  and  Spaniards  agree»  in  mutually 
bUming  each    other^  and   in  reckoning 


events  from  or  before  the  batde.  Such  a 
thing  happened  so  many  days  before  the 
combat,  or  so  many  days  after  it:  this 
was  the  universal  mode  of  expression. 
The  battle  of  Trafalgar  seemed  to  form  a 
new  epoch,  from  which  to  compute  events, 
although  not  yet  marked  in  the  national 
calendar,  like  the  coronadon  of  an  empe- 
ror, or  the  birth  of  a  prince/* 

Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic 
than  our  war  with  Spain.  The  cause 
of  complaint  was  that  she  supplied 
France  with  money;   it  had  been 
wiser  silently  to  permit  what  we 
could  not  prevent,  than  by  declar- 
ing war  to  make  her  supply  France 
with  ship9  and  men  also.     The  aU 
liance  between   those  countries  is 
maintained   by  force    on    the  one 
part,  and  fear  on  the  other;  what- 
ever weakens  Spain,  must  therefore 
be  injurious  to  the  real  interests  of 
Europe,  because  it  delays  the  day 
of  her  redemption,  and   rivets  the 
yoke  upon  her  neck.     We  are  told 
by  this  traveller  that  an  Englishman 
is  generally  received  in  ^ Spain  with 
cordiality,  and  even  with  esteem  ; 
that  the  hatred  of  France,  and  of 
Frenchmen  is  universal,  and  that  in 
talking  of  them  there  is  a  mixture 
of  hau'ed,    contempt,   and   yet  of 
(ifeaJ,  not  to  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  it.     This 
is  the  case  even  after  our  seizure  of 
their  frigates,  an  event  sufficient  tq 
have  occasioned  deep  hatred  of  the 
aggressors  in  a  less  vindictive  peo- 
pie ;  and  this  was  known  to  be  the 
Ccise  before  that  unhappy  and 'mis- 
chievous  action.  Our  policy  should 
have  been  to  havo  cherished  these 
dispositions.       An    English    army 
would  [uive  beei)  better  employed  in 
securing  I 'le  passes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  ema:icipating  Spain  ;   than  in 
njakiiig  conquests  on  tlu  River  Pla- 
tn,  which  ic  is  impossible  lo  keep. 
Therii  is  no  part  of  Kurope  wliich 
conlci    so  easily  and  ny  etfectualiy 
ouiancipate  ilscifais  t.'jis  penhis  ila, 
because    it    is    a   pc:Miisula.     T!ie 
passes    once     occiipiec),     as     they 
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might  have  been  by  English,  Rus- 
fiann,  and  the  native  Mountaineers, 
those  Frenchmen  who  were  already 
in  the  country  would  have  been  cut 
off  from  all  reinforcemeiitSy  unless 
theif  countrymen  could  have  ob- 
tained sucli  victories  as  vire  know 
they  never  can  obtain  against  Eng- 
lishmen in  situations  where  their 
numbers  do  not  avail  them.  '^  I 
affirm,"  says  Mr.  Semple,  ^^  that 
ftuch  are  the  dispositions  of  the 
Spaniards  towards  the  English,  that 
with  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  the  two  countries 
mi^ht  become  indissolubly  untied. 
It  IS  here  that  we  ought  to  look  for 
a  great  balance  to  the  power  of 
France  in  the  West.  It  is  in  this 
country  perhaps,  unfavourable  as 
appearances  may  now  be,  that  the 
freedom  of  Europe  is  destined  to 
eommence*." 

This  traveller  observes  truly  that 
there  are  some  points  of  resemblance 
in  the  Spanish  and  English  charac- 
ter, particularly  that  gravity  com- 
mon to  both,  and  which  conceals  in 
both  so  much  real  humour,  and  so 
much  real  impetuosity ;  but  the  es-  ^ 
timate  which  he  forms  of  the  Spanish 
character,  is  neither  fair  nor  favour- 
able. He  tells  us  contemptuously 
that  '<  a  Spaniard  may  sit  tamely 
down  and  see  his  king  insulted,  his 
country  soldand  tributary  to  France, 
and  his  own  personal  privileges  and 
liberties  abridged  ;  and  although  he 
may  not  make  a  single  struggle,  or 
even  vent  an  unavailing  sign  for  the 
iieillen  greatness  of  Spain,  he  may 

¥tt  preserve  his  greatness  of  soul  !*' 
his  is  uncharitable,  and  it  is  also 
unjust.  By  his  own  account  the 
people  are  murmuring  at  their  yoke; 
they  remember  that  their  forefathers 
threw  off  a  heavier,  and  if  they 
have  not  risen  to  throw  off  this,  the 
fault  is  in  us  who  have  forced  them 
to  waste  their  men  and  their  trea- 


sures in  support  of  Fiaoee.    A  ge^ 
nerous  policy  would  have  spared 
the  weakness  of  Spain,  and  have 
obtained  from  her  gratitude  that  free 
trade  with  Spanish  America,  which 
is  the  utmost  that  we  ou^bt  to  wish 
for,  and  the  utmost  which  we  can 
ultimately  obtain  ;  and  which,  if  it 
should  be  obtaineil  when  peace  it 
made,  we  shall  have  to  carry  oa 
with  a  people  who  were  ready  t» 
bless  us  as    their  deliverers,   hot 
whom  we  hare  taught  to  curse  as 
for  the  biaod  which  we  have  sbed* 
While  we  are  at  war  with  Spain  it 
is  absurd  to  reproach  the  Spaniards 
for  being   the  vassals    of  France. 
Again,  Mr.  Semple  tells- us  that  the 
greatness  of  a  Spaniard's  soul  con- 
sists among  other  things  in  assuring 
vou  that  the  Spaniards  are  the  most 
honourable  and  moat  noble  minded 
of  all  nations.    And  are  they  not 
so  ?-«-with  what  other  nation  could 
that     intercourse   concerning  the 
wounded  after  the  battle  of  Trafak 
gar  have  been  carried  on,  which  was 
so  honourable  to  both  nations?-^ 
with  what  other  people  would  the 
merchant  so  readily  nskhis  proper- 
ty ?     During  the  American  war  a 
Spanish  ship  of  the  line  was  taken; 
a  Doatwas  put  out  to  take  possessioR 
of  her ;  but  the  captain  called  out 
to  the  officer,  told   him   that  the 
small-pox  was    raging   on   board, 
begged  him  not  to  expose  any  of 
his  men  unnecessarily  to  the  infec- 
tion, and  promised  to  follow  him  to 
an  English  port     It  need  not  be 
said  that  as  this  was  the  promise  of 
a  Spaniard  it    was  accepted   and 
kept. 

Even  at  Algeciras,  where  there 
is  of  course  more  animosity  towards 
the  English  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom,  because  a  constant 
warfare  is  carried  on  between  their 
gun-boats  and  our  vessels;  this 
spirit  of  animosity  is  daily  softening. 


•  "  The  Highlanders  of  Britain/'  he  adds,  *'  may  still  rouse  to  arms  in  a  kindred 
hnguage  their  Celtic  brethren  ^in  the  mountains  of  Leon,  Biscay>  and  Galtcta.'' 
U\ii  the  Basque  language  is  not  spoken  either  in  li^on^  or  Galicia^  nor  is  it  Celtk* 
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Ifr.  Semple  considers  England  as 
blameable  in  not  forming  a  military 
and  Commercial  station  on  the  Bar- 
bara shor^  which  would  serve  as  a 
check  upon  Ceuta.  There  is  no 
eood  port  tiear  enough  to  ansi^er 
Uiat  purpose,  a  station  within  the 
Mediterranean  is  more  wanted, 
ftiice,  when  consul  at  Algiers, 
strongly  recommended  to  govern- 
ment to  purchase  the  Island  of  Ta- 
bsrca,  the  possession  of  which 
ivould  keep  the  piratical  states  in 
twe. 

Mr.  Semple  has  adopted  the  very 
dangerous  opinion,  that  the  fever 
wbicb  has  made  such  ravages  in 
Spain  is  not  contagious,  except 
within  narrow  bounds,  and  that  it 
irises  from  local  causes.  The  fever 
which  raged  in  Cadiz  was  imported 
from  the  navannah.  I  was,  (for  wheii 
a  factis  stated  from  personal  know* 
ledge,it  in  proper  to  speak  in  the 
first  person)  in  the  summer  of 
1800,  seated  at  the  same  card  table 
with  a  young  German  in  Portugal, 
then  on  his  way  to  Cadiz,  to  the 
house  of  his  brothers  who  were 
merchants  there.  To  that  house 
the  ship  was  consigned  which  had 
the  infection  on  board ;  there  it 
broke  out,  and  within  six  weeks  we 
beard  that  this  German,  his  bro- 
thers, and  every  one  of  their  house- 
hold had  fallen  victims  to  it. 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  opinion  which  this  author  has 
lightly  adopted.  '  Vhat  is  de  life  of  a 
man  compared  to  an  experiment  \'  old 
Dr.  Ingenhouz  used  to  exclaim  when  he 
talked  of  detonating  powders,  and  told 
bow  one  day  when  he  was  preparing 
lome  it  exploded  and  burst  the  mortar, 
and  drove  a  fragment  of  it  into  the  fore- 
bead  of  the  servant  who  was  holding  it 
'  eento  his  skooll !'  said  the  doctor. 
•  But/  he  concluded,  '  vhat  is  de  life 
of  a  man  to  an  experiment  I'  And  what 
is  the  safety  of  a  city  or  a^  nation  to  an 
bjrpothesis ! 

From  Algcciras  Mr.  Semple  sail- 
ed ta  Legnom,  and  travelled  from 
(to  Naples    On  the  road  he 


had  ample  opportunity  of  per* 
ceiving  tnat  superstition  is  not  coth- 
fined  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  With 
respect  to  one  branch  of  catholic 
idolatry  he  has  made  a  curious  mis- 
take, translating  Daipara  Virgo  the 
Virgin  equal  with  God.  But  Dei 
para  is  literally  Deiparous.  The 
Catholics  have  delighted  in  making 
Christianity  as  monstrous  and  aa 
mythological  as  possible,  and  m 
forcing  the  mythology  into  notice* 
Not  contented  with  deceiving  hu- 
man credulity,  they  seem  to  have 
taken  pleasure  in  insulting  it.  Th« 
Italians  are  described  less  favoura- 
bly than  the  Spaniards.  "  They 
feel,"  says  Mr.  Semple,  "  witi 
greater  accuracy  than  they  reason^ 
and  are  more  apt  to  mislead  them- 
selres  when  they  take  time  to  deli« 
berate,  than  when  they  act  from  the 
impulse  of  the  moment."  Spdif 
may  recover  from  its  degradation  in 
spite  of  its  infamous  court  and  of 
its  inquisition ;  for' the  contagion  of 
immorality  has  not  gone  through 
the  whole  nation  :  the  spirit  of  ho- 
nour is  still  alive  there,  and  the  li* 
terature  of  the  country  is  pure. 
But  for  Italy  there  is  no  hope :  even 
the  mask  of  decency  is  thrown  aside, 
and  one  who  travels  through  it,  as 
this  gentleman  has  done,  without 
turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
can  discover  that  the  whole  mass  is 
corrupted,  that  the  cottage  of  the 
peasant  is  contaminated,  as  well  as 
the  palaces  of  the  nobles  and  kings, 
A  race  of  licentious  writers  hat 
never  been  wanting  in  Italy,  from 
Boccacio  down  to  Casti,  and  they 
have  done  their  full  work  of  mis* 
chief. 

On  his  way  from  Rome,  Mr.  Sem* 
pie  met  with  an  amusing  specimen 
of  a  Frenchman's  proficiency  in  our 
language. 

«  Two  younff  Frenchmen  were  also 
mounting  the  hill  on  foot,  at  the  same 
time>  while  their  cabriolet,  drawn  by  a 
small  horse,  followed  them.  They  sa- 
luted oie  as  I  passed  j  aod  ve  eatorea  iot» 
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Gonrereatioa.  We  were  both  bound  ^ to 
Naples,  and  they  ignorant  of  the  road» 
they  therefore  re«olved  at  once  to  follow 
the  yettorinoy  and  to  stop  where  ever  he 
halted.  By  this  means  we  became  very 
intimate ;  and  one  of  them  also  a<;ked  me 
if  I  was  not  an  Englishman.  I  answered 
that  I  was  an  American  by  birth.  <Oh/ 
replied  they,  «  tliat  is  the  same  thin^,  I 
understand  you.  I  also  can  talk  a  hetle 
English.'  tjpon  my  requesting  to  hear 
him,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Yes  Sare,  rost  bif, 
g— <lam,  milord  Jean.'  After  this  no- 
table specimen  of  his  proficiency  in  the 
language,  I  had  nothing  farther  to  request, 
and  having  now  passed  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  we  sf^verally  repaired  to  our  vehi- 
cles." 

Gaeta  was  at  this  time  beseiged, 
and  K.  Joseph  not  yet  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  bis  new  kingdom. 

"  Th«  whole  of  the  country  between 
Tcrracina  and  Itri  is  said  to  be  full  of 
roU>ers,  who  murder  every  Frenchman 
that  falls  into  their  hands^  but  suffer 
Italians  or  those  of  other  nations  to  pass 
unhurt.  As  tlie  road  almost  as  far  as 
Fondi  is  nothing  but  one  continued  pas^, 
this  is  no  difficult  matter.  If  large  l)o- 
dies  of  men  are  passings  these  robbers^ 
who  are  merely  the  peasantry  of  the 
country,  appear  at  work,  or  shew  them- 
selves at  a  great  distance,  on  the  summits 
of  the  hills ;  but  no  sooner  do  they  ob- 
serve an  oppogrtunily,  than  they  resume 
their  arms^  and  .make  li)eir  attack.  It 
must  be  confessed,  thiji  mode  of  warfare 
is  somewhat  Vendean ;  and  ihe  French 
seem  by  no  means  to  approve  of  the  pre- 
ference shewn  toward  them  ;  but  the  pass 
must  be  attempted  or  we  must  return  to 
Rome.  We  learn,  however,  thatf  de- 
tachments of  troDpsare  to  march  early  in 
the  morning,  and  thus  our  road  will  pro- 
bably be  cleared.  Besides,  we  now  form 
a  tolerable  caravan  ;  and  a  guard  of  the 
Pope's  cavalry  may  be  procured  to  ac- 
company u<t  even  as  far  as  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  ; 
and  we  may  thus  proceed  in  tolerable 
security. 

"  Sucn  was  the  conversation  of  the  nu- 
merous party  of  travellers  who  sat  down 
together -to  supper  atone  long  table  of 
the  great  inn  at  Tcrracina.  A  tall  young 
man,  who  1  was  told  had  excellent  con- 


ne^ons  in  Prance,  was  loud  in  his  tnvec« 
tlves  against  the  coward^  English,  who 
hadhired  (soudoye)  these  brigands  i%  spIU 
the  blood  of  Frenchmen;  'however,' 
said  he,  '  they  are  but  a  nation  of  bri« 
gands  themselves.'  On  the  other  hand, 
an  officer  of  cavalry,  who  was  present, 
said  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  bj 
the  English  in  Egypt,  and  treated  lm« 
manely  enough.  *  He  had  been,'  he  said, 
'  in  every  campaign  with  the  French  ar- 
my in  Egypt ;  and  although  he  had  suf- 
fered much  by  the  climate  and  fatigue,  he 
.  had  escaped  the  plague,  and  without  a 
wound.  Some  one  asked  why^  many 
of  the  officers  and  troops  who  had  been 
in  Egypt  were  now  in  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  French  army.  *  Because/  replied 
he,  instantly,  '  the  views  of  our  govern* 
ment  are  still  upon  those  countries,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  remain  chained  to 
Italy.'  This  idea  I  found  very  preva- 
lent. 

After  supper,  .the  night  being  calm, 
we  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  cannon^ring 
at  a  distance,  which  we  understood  to 
proceed  from  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  nour 
almost  the  only  phoe  in  Italy  not  occupied 
by  the  French.     I  went  down  to  the 
beach,  where  I  founds  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  collected,  and  listening  to 
the  distant  thunder,  which  came  almost  at 
regular  intervals,  in  long  hollow  roanngi, 
and  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  waves 
breaking  along  the  shore.  The  cahnness 
oi  the  night,  the  wide  and  unruffled  sur- 
face of  the  sea  reflecting  the  stars,  the 
lofty  rocks  of  Tcrracina  on  the  left,  and 
the  crowd  of  silent  or  whi>'peringlisleners, 
all  tended  to  increase  the  interest  of  a 
sound  which,  in  so  still  an  hour,  even 
without   these  concomitants,  could  not 
have  failed  to  possess  something  more  w 
less  solemn.     After  a  short  and  not  un- 
pleasing  silence,  the  French  soldiers,  who 
were  present,  were  the  fir^t  to  interrupt 
it.     One  swore  he  loved  the  sound  of 
cannon  belter  than  his  breakfast.     '  Ay/ 
cxclaimctl  a  second,  '  but  this  is  too  liir 
off;  I  like  to  be  so  near  that  the  fire  singes 
my  whiskers;'  whilst  a  third  declared 
'  that  the  whi>tling  of  bullets  was  perfect 
mii-^ic  »o  his  ear.'     However  interesting 
and  just  these  remarks  might  be,  as  they 
did  not  exactly  harmonize  with  the  scene 
which  we  were  contemplating,  J  left  the 
spot,  and  having  wandered  for  some  time 
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along  Ihe  beach,  retired  at  length  (o  my 
albergo,  wiiere  a  Ikile  truckle  bed  was 
providtfd  for  me,  on  which  I  slept  till 
morning/' 

The  Frenchman  who  spoke  Eng. 
hsh  so  well,  proved  ausefiii  acquaint- 
ance for  Mr.  Seiiiple,  and  quartered 
him  as  his  companion  upon  a  pri* 
vate  family  when  he  must  else  have 
slept  in  the  street.  Naples  was  a 
dismal  scene. 

"  Joseph  Bonaparte  having  taken  up 
liis  residence  in  the  palace^  it  was  of 
coarse,  at  once,  the  head  quarters  of  the 
army,  and  the  centre  of  the  civil  and 
financial  operation!;.  A  guard  of  fifty 
men  stood  con.Htantly  before  the  front ; 
tod  on  each  side  of  the  arched  entrv 
two  brats  fbur-pounder«,  loaded  .with 
grapci  and  with  matches  burning  night 
and  day,  evinced  the  affection^or,  at  least, 
secured  the  obedience  of  the  Neapolitans 
to  their  new  sovereign.  In  the  day  time» 
this  mhcture  of  armed  men,  loaded  can- 
non, and  smoaking  matches  in  the  midst 
oft  crowded  city,  had  something  of  the 
appearance  of  ferocity,  and  at  night,  in 
passing  Uie  square,  the  ear  was  often 
itnick  with  the  repeated  challenges  of 
tbcoeniinels,  whilst,  by  the  light  of  the 
toi,  it  was  easy  to  observe  whole  com- 
panies of  soldiers  stretched  out,  and 
slumbering  near  piles  of  arms. 

*'  Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of 
the  Neapolitans,  at  this  period,  they  ma- 
nifested no  outward  discontent,  but  gave 
vent  to  their  murmurs  and  vows  of  re- 
▼engp  in  secret*  The  populace,  ever 
KTgod  by  the  wants,  and  allured  by  the 
tOMuement^  of  the  day,  applied  for  em- 
ployiaent  to  a  Frenchman,  as  they  would 
we  done  to  any  other  foreigner,  and 
frequented  with  their  usual  eagerness, 
tfietbettres  of  puppets,  the  jugglers,  the 
felfcrs  of  stories  on  the  Mole,  and  the 
exhibitions  of  arlequino  and  punchinello. 
lut  the  middling  and  better  classes  were 
»>re  reserved,  the  places  of  public 
tausemcnts  ceased  to  be  thronged,  and 
W«  peat  theatre  of  Prince  Carlos,  one 
^  (he  largest  and  most  magnificc;nt  in 
Mropc,  appeared  every  night  like  an 

'If  prison,  for  wabt  of  Ulumination 

company.    Forty  or  fifty  French  of- 

wmed  the  greater  part  of  the  au- 

t,  and  they  were  among  the  fore- 
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most  to  lament  the  want  of  that  society 
which  constitutes  the  chief  pleasure  of 
public  amusements.'* 

It  is  absurd  to  deny  that  any 
change  in  the  government  of  Naples 
must  have  been  for  the  bettor.  Tbef 
old  dynasty  had  none  but  the  Laz- 
zaroni  of  the  capital ^  and  the  wilder 
peasantry  on  their  side ;  and  these 
kept  up  a  sort  of  savage  hostility 
against  the  French.  Two  officers 
were  killed  on  an  expedition  to  Ve- 
suviusy  and  those  who  dared  gratify 
their  curiosity  by  visiting  this  fa^ 
mo  us  object  were  obliged  to  ga 
well  armed  and  in  large  parties, 

*'  With  regard  to  the  French  whom  I 
saw  in  Italy,  their  general  character  was 
no  doubt  influenced  in  some  degree  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  pre- 
sent situation  |  yet  many  traits  still  re- 
mained, which  have  been  noticed  by  alt 
who  have  travelled  among  them.  Perhap<^ 
indeed,  these  traits  were  ratlier  heighten- 
ed than  altered  by  tlirjr  present  circum**' 
stances ;  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  form  and 
express  a  decided  opinion  of  a  people 
whom  I  may  hereafter  have  an  opportu- 
nity, as  I  have  the  wish,  of  examminz, 
more  closely.  What  I  have  observed 
would  lead  me  to  say  nothing  favourable, 
which  clearly  shews  ho^  circumscribed 
musthave  been  my  means  of  observation ; 
since  every  nation  must  possess  some  vir- 
tues. To  me  the  French  manners  ap- 
peared a  mixture  of  self-conceit  and  inso- 
Ience»  slightly  varnished  over  with  exte- 
rior politeness.  Their  ignorance  upon' 
common  topics  of  history  and  geography 
is  astonishing  ;  and  exceeded  only  bv  the 
assurance  with  which  they  will  talk  on 
these  topics,  without  the  smallest  particle 
of  information  concerning  them.  Of 
their  boundless  ambition,  which  already 
grasps  the  world,  and  of  their  hatred 
to  England,  it  is  unnecessary  to  advance 
many  instances.  In  a  conversation  at 
a  public  table,  where  I  was  present,  a 
French  officer  asked  another  of  consider- 
able rank,  in  the  course  of  conversationj| 
"  What  then,  have  we  any  designs  at 
present  upon  Constantinople  ?''  **  Have 
we  any,''  replied  the  other,  with  a  kind  of 
sneer,  vyhich  said  more  than  the  most  di^ 
rect  answer.  At  the  tame  table  comaverc* 
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Was  talked  of;  and  the  extreme  ignorance 
displayed  by  all  ranks  upon  this  subject 
did  not  so  much  surprise  me,  so  large  a 
portion  present  being  military.  *'  Ah  \" 
cried  a  merchant,  "  I  wish  the  day  was 
come  when  we  are  to  destroy  England  ; 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  carry  on  a  nice 
little  commerce.  Hous  firons  alors  un 
j^ll  fietit  commerce.**  I  looked  with  asto- 
nishment at  this  miserable  trader,  who  so 
coolly  talked  of  the  annihilation  of  Eng- 
land, in  order  that  he  and  his  fellows 
might  carry  on  unjali petit  commerce.  The 
matter,  however,  was  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  decided  ;  and  not  only  Eng- 
land  waR  to  be  humbled^  fa^t  poor  Alex- 
ander (le  pauvre  Alexandre)  was  to  be 
driven  lor  shelter  into  Siberia. 

"  I  cannot  leave  Italy  without  taking 
some  notice  of  the  Fresch  militaryi  and 
the  impression  which  they  made  upon  me. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves*  The  £ng« 


fish  soldiers,  all  prcjudicc«  apart,  «rc  cer- 
tainly stouter,  broader  shouldered,  and 
more  full  chelated  than  the  French  :  but 
the  latter  are  active,  nervous,  and  have 
more  the  air  of  soldiers.  Their  looks 
are  more  keen,  iLie  movements  of  their 
Ilrabs  more  easy,  and  their  whole  ap- 
pearance totally  free  from  restraint," 

The  remainder  of  these  relumes 
relates  to  countries  less  politically 
interesting  at  this  time  than  those 
tlirough  vvh.ch  we  have  followed  Mr. 
Semple.  After  the  specimen  we 
have  extracted,  it  need  not  be  said 
that  he  has  presented  to  the  public 
a  lively  and  amusing  book,  some 
parts  of  whicli  are  even  of  histori- 
cal value.  We  hope  he  will  travel 
again,  and  tliat  be  will  not  again 
lose  his  notes-. 
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OUR  list  of  Works  in  this  department,  for^  the  present  j^ear,  far  et- 
ceeds  that  of  any  former  year  since  the  establishment  of  our  Review.  It  is 
mdeed  so  large,  that  we  shall  not  undertake,  in  this  place,  to  enumerate 
all  the  publications  of  which  it  is  composed.  We  shall  notice  those  oitly 
of  each  class  which  are  most  deserving  of  regard;  and  for  a  general  view 
of  the  rest,  refer  our  readers  to  the  table  of  contents,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  volume. 

L  Dr.  Disney  and  Mr.  Butler  have  performed  a  very  acceptable  and 
useful  service  to  tJie  public,  by  editing  *  A  Netb  Translation  if  the  Book  of 
Psalmsj  by  the  late  Dr.  Geddes.^  The  biblical  scholar  mW  lament  thai 
the  translator  did.  not  live  to  complete  this  work,  or  to  give  to  the  public 
the  critical  remarks,  without  which  the  merit  or  demerit  of  this  version 
cannot  be  fully  estimated. 

II.  In  Sacred  Criticism,  the  useful,  rather  than  the  learned  work  of 
Mr.  Kenrick,  entitled  *  An  Exposition  of  the  Historical  Booh  of  the  New 
Testament y  *  Butler's  Hora  Biblica\^  and  a  second  volume  of  *  Orknial 
Cmtotns,  by  Mr.  BurdtrJ  claim  particular  attention. 

III.  The  defenders  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  are  more  than 
usually  numerous,  and  several  important  works  have  been  this  year  added- 
to  those  by  which  English  theological  literature  is  peculisrly  distin- 
guished. *  Mr.  Vince^s  Confut^ion  of  Atheism ^^  *  Saville's  Dissertations  on' 
the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God^^  *«  Dr,  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  four 
last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,'  and  *  Mr.  BeLham's  Summary  View  cfthe  Evi-^ 
dence  if  the  Christian  Revelation,''  deserve  the  warmest  commendation. 

IV.  In  Controversial  Theology,  few  works  have  appeared  ;  and  of  these 
few,  none  possess  peculiar  merit.  The  Catholic  and  the  Unitarian,- 
whose  tracts  will  be  noti^-ed  in  this  chapter,  if  they  be  not  allowed  to  have 
truth  on  their  side,  have  undoubtedly  displayed  the  greatest  ability. 

V.  Sermons  abound.  Evanson,  Zollikoffer,  Hezdett,  Baynes,  and  P\ar^ 
iers,  must  be  honourably  mentioned.  To  these  we  may  add  Fellowes,- 
who  in  his  Body  of  Practical  Theology,  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
ttock  of  moral  instruction  that  has  issiied  from  the  English  pYesK.  Several 
of  the  single  sermons  which  have  been  published  this  year  will  be  found 
also  to  have  a  considerable  share  of  merit. 

VI.  A  small  Collection  of  Psalms,  accompanied  by  a  treatise 
upon  Psalmody,  is  the  only  devotionaj  work  which  can  here  be  men- 
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VIL  An  aged  clerpjtnan  has  attempted  to  settle  the  disputes  betweei^ 
tfie  Calvinistic  and  the  Armenian  cleroy,  by  a  treatise  upon  Primiiivt 
Truth;  intended  to  shew,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  EngUsh  Church,  in 
the  earliest  period  after  the  Reformation,  were  neither  Calvinistic  nor  Ar- 
zninian^  but  scriptural.  This,  with  an  able  tract  upon  the  *  Increaseof 
Methodism^  hij  Mr.  Ingram^  and  a  *  Treatise  on  Church  Gavtrnment^  by 
Greville  Swings  oJGlasgcrXy  comprize  ail  the  works  immediately  connected 
frith  Ecclesi^tical  Affairs. 

VIIL  To  the  head  of  Miscellaneous,  tve  must  refer  the  late  Professor 
Campbell's  excellent  ^  Ltctares  ofi  Systematic  Theology  and  Pulpit  Elo^ 
quenccy  a  *  Theological  Dictiunari/^  and  a  new  edition  of  *  Port€us$ 
Tracts: 


EDITIONS  AND  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Art  I.  j1  Ne*af  Translation  of  the  Booh  of  Psafms^  from  the  original  Hehrew;  wth 
various  Readings  and  Notes.  By  the  late  Alexander  Gedoes,  LZ«.  2>.  8to. 
pp.  "265. 


IT  appears  to  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  Dr.  Geddes  not  to  print 
a  new  translation  of  the  Psalms 
until  after  alt  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical books  of  the  old  covenant 
M^ere  published ;  all  these,  as  he 
observes  in  his  preface  to  this  work, 
**  being  mdre  nearly  connected  than 
the  poetical  and  sapiential  volnmes." 
But  at  the  request  of  sevemlof  his 
friends,  he  consented  to  anticipate 
the  time  in  which  the  book  of 
Psalms  would  appear  in  its  proper 
order,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a  sepa- 
rate publication.  He  completed 
the  translation  as  far  as  the  11th 
verse  ef  the  cxviii.  Psalm  inclusive ; 
and  in  his  life-time  it  was  printed 
off  to  the  end  of  the  civ.  Among 
his  books  was  found  an  interleaved 
copy  of  Bn.  Wilson's  edition  of 
the  bible:  ne  had  made  in  itsonie 
verbal  corrections,  and  had  trans- 
lated the  whole  of  the  cL  Psalm. 
Of  this  circumstance  the  publisher 
.has  availed  himself  to  present  the 
public  with  the  work  in  as  perfect 
a  state  as  his  materials  will  admit. 
The  reader,  therefore,  is  desired 
to  recollect,  that  as  far  as  the  llth 
verse  in  the  cxviii.  paajm,  the  work 


had  the  Doctor^s  finishing  hand; 
the  whole  of  th?  cl.  Psalm  was 
translated  by  him  ;  from  the  1 1th 
verse  of  the  cxviii.  exclusively  tjx 
the  cl.  exclusively,  the  work  is 
printed  from  Bp.  Wilson's  edition, 
with  such  alterations  as  were  made 
in  it  by  the  Doctor."  See  the  ad- 
vtM-tisement,  p.  9,  10. 

To  each  psalm,  as  far  as  the  Doc- 
tor had  prefaced  this  work,  is  pre- 
fixed a  summary  of  its  contents; 
the  occasion  upon  which  it  was 
written,  so  far  as  this  can  be  disco* 
vercil  ;  3nd  at  the  end  are  placed 
some  brief  remarks  to  elucidate  the 
text,  or  to  defend  the  version ;  but 
few  of  them  are  such  as  can  be  pro- 
perly called  critical.  For  these  we 
are  referred  to  a  work  of  which  the 
translator  had  not,  it  is  probable, 
written  a  single  Kne,  and  the  want 
of  which,  in  common  with  all 
who  are  devoted  to  biblical  litera- 
ture, we  must  regret;  more  particu'* 
larly,  as  without  it  we  cannot  enter 
into  such  an  examination  of  the  ver* 
sion  before  us  as  its  importance 
deserves.  Not  knowing  either  the 
text  which  the  translator  has  adopt- 
ed, or  the  authorities  ypoB  which 
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lushasrericd,  in  affixing  to  the  text, 
as  it  now  stands,  a  sij^niflcation,  in 
many  instances,  so  diflerenl  from 
that  which  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  bear,  we  have  not  proper  ground 
npon  which  to  rest  a  critical  enquiry 
into  the  merits  of  his  work.  To 
attempt  this  would  be  hazardous  to 
ourselves,  and  uniust  to  the  de- 
parted author.  ^  We  must,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  with  select- 
in*?  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  general 
complexion  of  this  version;  and 
afterwards  with  pointing  out  a  few 
passages,  which,  in  our  common 
versions,  either  are  unintelligible, 
or  convey  sentiments  that  the 
Psalmist  did  not  intend  to  exprcs.s*; 
and  also  some  ianlts,  in  n-spect  of 
style,  with  which  the  translator 
•appears  to  us  to  be  justly  charge- 
able, 

■*  PSAI.M  XL  V . — al.  y  LIV. 

*Thh fitalm  *r  evidnaiy  an  e filth alamium^ 
vr  marriage  sottg;  and  seems  to  have  hern 
tomhosed  by  some  courilif  bard^  when 
Solomon  took  to  his  bed  a  daughter  of  the 
iittg  of  Egiffit ;  as  his  ftrincifiat  sut- 
tana*    The  title  is  singular, 

**rOR  THE  FIRST  MUSl(;iAN  ;     UPON    1 
THE    HEXACHORD  ;     A    DIDACTIC 
LOVE-SONG;      IIY     TI^£.^ONS    OF 
K  OR  All. 

*•  MINE  heart  teemeth  with  a  plea-  2 
saat  theme. 
I  will  utter  the  poem  'vhich  I  have 

made  for  the  king  : 
mjr  toQgiie  shall  be  like  the  reed  of  a 
nimble  scribe. 
**  The  fairest  of  men  art  thou  :  8 

srace  Is  diffused  on  thy  iips  : 
fcr  God  hath  ever  blessed  thee. 
"  Gird  on  thy  sword,  thou  mighty  4 
man  ! 
%  glory  and  thine  ornament : 
and,  thus  decorated,  ride  prosperously  5 

ODy 

**  •  I  trust  I  have  done,  nearly,  justice  to  this  very  beautiful  ode,  without  much  dcriatJ 
>n^  from  the  letter :  which  however  was  sometimes  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  of  the  two  idioms.  I  have  made  one  or  two  slight  emendations  of  the 
text ;  but  not  merely  conjectural.  It  would  be  tedious  here  to  assign  the  reason?, 
which  the  mere  English  reader  would  hardly  understand  :  so  I  leave  them  to  be  ex- 
phioed  in  my  Critical  Remarks.— Ver.  2.  My  tongue  shall  be  like  the  reed  of  a  nimble 
^ike.    This  is  highly  expressive  of  poetical  enthufiasm.     He  is  to  compose  as  fast  u 


in  the  cause  of  truth  and  oppressed  jus- 
tice. 
Let  thy  right  hand  dart  tenors : 
may  peoples  fall  down  before  thee  I 

6  may  thy  shafts,  so  sharp,  pierce  . 
the  hearts  of  the  king's  enemies  ! 

7  Thy  throne  may    God  establish    for 
ever ! 

Thy    regal    sceptre    is   a  sceptre  ot\ 
equity : 

8  thou  iovest  justice,  and  hatest  wicked* 
ness : 

therefore  Je  h  o  Va  h,  thy  God, 
hath  anointed  thee  witk  the  oil  of  joy, 
more  abundantly  than  any  of  thy  conv- 
peers. 

9  Myrrh,  lignaloes,  and  cassia, 
from  vases  of  Armenian  ivory, 
perfume  all  thy  garments. 

10  «*  Daughters  of  kings  are  among  thy 
darlin^rs ! 

At  thy  right  hand  is  placed  the  queen, 
array^  in  robes  of  C>ph*r.gold. 

11  Listen,    royal  princess!    be  attentive, 
and  lend  thine  ear : 

Forget  thine  own  people  and  thy  fk«    * 
ther's  house : 

12  since  the  king  is  captivated  by  thy 
b.'auty. 

He  novf  is  thy  lord :  to  him  bow  down; 

13  so  shall  Tyse  bring  to  thee  its  gifts, 
and  the  rich  to  thee  pay  their  court. 

14>      **  All  glorious  is  the  queen  in  her 
apartment : 
her  robe  is  bespangled  with  gold. 

15  To  the  king  she  shall  be  brought  in 
brocade, 

attended  by  her  virgin  companions. 
To  thee  shall  they  be  brought,  and  lb- 
troduced :    ' 

16  with  joy,  rejoicing  and  exultation, 
they  shall  enter  the  palace  of  the  king, 

1 7  The  place  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  sup* 
plied  by  sons, 

whom  thou  shalt  make  chiefs  through 
all  the  land. 

18  "  Thy  name  I  will  render  memorable 
through  all  future  generations  : 
80  that  peoples  shall  praise  thee, 
for  ever  and  ever  ♦. 
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The  following  is  in  a  very  differ- 
ent style,  and  we  recommend  our 
read  ?rs  to  compare  it  with  both  the 
English  versions  in  common  use, 

"    PSALM  NLIX. al.  XLVIII. 

f*  JVheny  or  hi/ivhomt  this  beautiful  and  fihi- 
loiofihica^  fualn  ivaj  com  osedf  it  Is  to- 
tally  uncertain^'  IjheulJbe  afit  to  give  it 
to  Solomon^  or  at  hast  to  the  author  of 
Ecclesiastef, 

<*FOR  THE  FIRST  MCJSICIAy  OF  THE    1 

SONS  OF  korah:  a  psalm. 
«  Hear  this,  all  ye  peoples  !  2 

give  ear,  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  globe  I 
both  high  and  low,  rich  as  weli  as  poor !    5 
My  mouth  shall  utter  lessons  of  wisdom,  4r 
the  serious  reflect  ons  of  my  mind. 
I  will  bend  mine  ear  to  a  parable  ;  5 

1 4viil  open  my  proposition  on  the  harp. 
•*  Why  should  1  fear  in  the  days  of  6 
.adversity, 
when    circumvented  by    the    iniquity 

of  the  fruudulent, 
who  confide  in  their  own  riches,  7 

and  glory  in    the   gieatness    of  their 

vealth?  ^    * 

N()  ipan  can  redecmyrom  diath  his  bro-  8 

ther, 
nor  give  -or  him  to  God  a  ransom, 
or  a  rcdeniption-price  f«  rr  his  life  :  9 

80  thrit  he  may  be  spared  for  ever, 
and  live  to  eternity,  1 0 

and  never  see  the  pit ! 
For  it  is  evident,  that  the  wise  them-  J 1 

selv;  8  die, 
as  well  as  the  fool  and  the  idiot ; 
They  all  peri  )i  alike, 
and  to  others  leave  their  riches ! 
Their  c:  ave  is  their  house  for  ever,  •      1? 


dieir  residence  ihroQgh   all    g^eoera^ 

tions! 
jQn   earth    they   are  called  by  their 

titles : 

13  But  a  man  in  honour,  without  under- 

derstanding, 
resL-mbleth  the  beasts — ^they  are  both 
alike! 

14  Such  is  their  conduct  and  foolish  con- 

fidence : 
and  their  posterity  follow  their  exam- 
ple. 

15  '<  Like  a  flock  they  shall  be  placed  io 

Hades! 
their  shepherd  shall  be  Death  ! 
early  they  shall  go  down  td  the  gloomy 

vale  J 
where  Hades  shall  coop  them  up,  un«» 

til  they  rot, 
to  make  for  himself  a  dunghill ! 

16  But  my  life  God  will  redeem, 

and  snatch  rae  from  the  hand  of  Hades. 

17  ^'  Be  not  uneasy,  then^  because  a  man 

is  rich, 
and  because  great  is  the  glory  of  his 
house :  • 

18  for,  at  his  death,  he  shall  carry  nought 

away ; 
nor  shall  his  glory  go  down  after  him. 

1 9  Although  in  his  life  hp  deemed  him- 

self happy, 
and  was  praised  while  he  was  in  pros- 
perity  : 

20  yet  he^TOUst  go  to  tlie  generation  of  hit 

fathers, 
who  shall  never  again  see  the  light. 

21  «  A  man  in  honour,  ^^ithoat  under- 

standing, 
resembleth  the  beasts— ^they  are  hotk 
alike  1 


?n  expeditious  writer  could  take  down  his  words.  For  the  rest,  a  reed  was  then,  and 
still  is  .n  the  Kast,  the  instrument  with  which  one  writes. — Ver.  5.  ride  pros  fie cously  on. 
Tie  poet  placcF  .'lis  hero  on  his  royal  car,  airayed  in  spiendi.l  armour,  ready  to  protect 
innocence  or  punish  guilt. — lb.  Thy  right  hand  shall  dart  terrors.  A  bold  Pindaric 
image,  iiorjce  bus  a  line  much  resembling  it  in  his  second  ode,  which  to  the  classic 
reader  will  natural ly  present  itself. — Ver.  lo.  Daughters  of  hngs  are  among  thy  darlings. 
Several  of  Solomon's  wives  were  of  royal  birth.— lb.  the  queen^  i.  e.  the  chief  favourite 
suluna;  most  probably  the  kinp  of  Egj'pt  s  daughter. — Ver.  14.  This  and  the  two 
next  verses  contain  a  fine  description  of  Oriental  manners.  Ihe  queen,  before  she  be 
led  to  the  king's  apartment,  is  gorrjeously  drebsed  in  her  own ;  and  thence  proceeds  with 
her  fcmrilc  train  u  tlie  ro\  al  pdace.-^VLr.  17,  f  his  is  a  prayer  and  promise  of  connu- 
bial fecundity,  which  the  pott  r*}akes  to  the  prince. — \^er.  J  8.  Ihy  name  I  will  render 
memprabie.  Tht  Greek  transi*  tor  seems  to  have  re;id  differently;  and  renders  they^  i*  e. 
thy  sons,  shu  I commemjyjte  thy  uivue:  and  this  reading  is  preferred  by  some  moderns. 
But  there  is  no  need  for  Jisturbin^  the  text.  The  poet  allu4e6  tQ  his  own  performaocei 
which  is  to  eternize  the  name  of  his  sovereigij," 
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"  NOTE. 

*'  Perhaps  there  is  not  id  the  whole  col- 
lection a  psalm  harder  to  be  uaderstood, 
or  that  has  been  more  misunderstood  than 
til  is  one.  Yet  I  flatter  myself,  that  I 
have  surmounted  most  of  the  difficulties  ; 
and  displayed  its  great  beauties  in  an  intel- 
ligi  le  manner :  without  altering  a  single 
letter  of  the  original  but  one  ;  and  by 
the  bare  transposition  of  another.  The 
learned  will  judge  of  my  success," 

The  following  are  a.  few,  taken 
almost  casually  from  many  instan- 
ces, in  whicfi  the  obscurities  of  the 
common  version  are  very  happily 
removed  : 

rs.  xvii.  \  5. y^Commott  version, 
*<  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in 
righteousness :   I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake  with  thy  likeness*'' 

Dr.Geddes^ 
"  Let  me   in    innocence,  enjoy  but  thy 
presence : 
with  the  re -appearance   of  thy  counte- 
nance 
I  shall  be  completely  satisfied." 

PS  xxix.  9. — Common  version. 
«  The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketh  the 
hinds  to  calvt^  and  discovereth  the  fo- 
zwts." 

Dr.  Geddes. 
*'  The  voice  of  Jehovah  shaketh  the  oaks, 
and  bareth  the  trees  of  the  forest.'* 

PS,  XXXV-  X^^—^Common  version* 
«*  With  hypocritical  workers  in  feasts, 
tbey  gnashea  upon  me  with  their  teeth." 

Dr.  Geddes, 
**  While  they  flattered  me,  they  sneered 
obliquely^ 
they  gnashed  at  me  with  their  teeth.** 

PS.  xxxvi.  1,  Z.'^Commm  version. 
**  The  transgression  of  the  wicked  saith 
within  my  heart,  that  theie  is  no  fear  of 
God  before  his  eyes.  For  he  flattereth 
himself  in  his  own  eyes,  until  his  iniquity 
be  found  to  be  hateful." 

Z)^-.  Geddes. 
**  Rebellion  lodgeth  in  the  heart  of  the 
wicked  : 
the  fear  of  God  is  not  before  his  eyes  : 
nay  iu  his  own  eyes  he  flattereth  himself, 
lest  he  should  discover  and  detest  his 
iniquity. 


PS.  Ixviii.  11 — lAi.^^-^Common  version. 
'« The  Lord  gave  the  word  :  great  was 
the  company  of  those  that  published  it. 
Kings  of  armies  did  flee  apace:  and  she 
that  tarried  at  home  divided  the  spoil. 
Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  yet 
ye  shall  he  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered 
with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow 
gold  When  the  Almighty  scattered 
kings  in  it,  it  was  nvhite  as  snow  in  Sal- 
mon." 

Dr.  Geddes. 
"  Jehovah  hatji  nonv  given   glad   tid- 
ings, 
concemmc^  a  numerous  host. 
The  kintrs  of  those  hosts  have  fled— 

have  lied— 
and  the  families  at  home,  shall  share  i(k 

the  spoils. 
What  though  ye  were  placed  between 

hostile  ranks 
between  the  wings  of  a  dove  bedeckt 

with  silver, 
and  whose  pinions  were  streaked  witli 

gold  ? 
When    the    Omnipotent  dispersed  the 

kings, 
snow  covered  the  idol  with  confusion.'* 

To  this  passage,  in  this  form  per- 
fectly intelligii>le  and  beautifu-l. 
Dr.  G.  has  subjoined  the  following 
note : 

"  Ver.  12.  Jehovah  hath  notv^  &c.  The 
poet  passes  rapidly  from  former  times  to  his 
own  days,  and  tlie  occasion  of  composing 
his  psalm;  namely>  the  discomfiture  and 
flight  of  the  combined  kings  of  Syria, 
Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom:  for  with  all 
these    David    had   been    engaged  in  this 

war Ver.  U,  1.5.   The  late  Mr.  L'Ad- 

vocat  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  seized 
the  true  meaning  of  this  much  tormented 
passage.  He  supposes,  that  the  poet 
alludes  to  the  banner  of  the  Assyrians, 
which  was  a  dove,  sacred  to  Astarte,  or 
Venus  ;  a  bird  so  sacred  among  that  peo- 
ple, tliat  it  was  unlawful  to  kill  or  eat  it. 
It  may  have  also  been  the  banner  of  the 
other  neighbouring  narions  :  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus  was  very  general  in  the 
K<'^st.  By  the  Philistines,  a  white  or  silver 
coloured  pigeon  was  held  in  the  highest 
veneration.  This  being  presopposed,  the 
way  becomes  clear,  and  we  see  the  pro- 
priety of  the  allusion .  The  Israelites  had* 
in  this  war,  been  exposed  to  con*?iderabie 
dangers.     At  one  t»jiic  they  had  a  power 
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ful  aiTny  both  in  tbeir  front  and  in  their 
rear.    2  Sam.  x.  9.      And  to  this  very 
perilous    situation    the   psalmist   I  thinkj 
alludes  in  ver.  14.     What  though  ye  tvere 
flaceJi  &c.     The  sudden  tiansition  from 
the  ranks  to  the  bannen  is  poetical  indeed* 
but  not  unnatpral.    The  Latin  poet  Lucaa 
in  like  manner  identifies  the  hosts  of  Pom* 
pey  ani  Csesar  with  their  standards*  the 
Roman   eagles;  pares  aqu'tlas.     All. this 
gives  a  high  decree  of  probability  to  th« 
hypoUiesis  of  L'Adrocat,  adopted  since 
by  De  la  Molette.     But  should  this  hypo- 
ihes's  be    ill-founded,   the  allusion  itself 
inight  stand.    The  rich  and  splendid  ar- 
mour of  the  Syrians,  and  the  gorgeous  ap- 
parel of  their  chieft.uns,  might  ivelT  be  com- 
Kred  to  the  wings  of  a  dove :  and  perhaps 
ch  ideas  occurred  at  the  same  time  to 
the  mind  of  the  poet.     However  this  be, 
it  is  clear,  1  think,  that  the  allusion  is  made 
pot  to  the  Israelites,  as  interpreters  gene- 
rally suppose,  but  to  the  enemies  of  Israel. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  next  ver.  when 
the  omnipotent    dispersed  the  klngSy    &c. 
Only  the  last  comma  has,  in  my  opinion, 
been  totally  misunderstood.     In   order  to 
make  any  tolerable  sense  of  it,  I  have  been 
pbliged,  not  to  alter  the  letters  of  the  text, 
but  only  to  divide  them,  in  one  place,  dif- 
ferently     By  withdrawing  a  letter  from 
4lie  beginning  of  one  word,  and  joining  it 
*      to  the  word  that  precedes,  1  form  the  fol- 
lowing version  :    Snow  (or  rather  sleet^ 
covered  th^  idol  with  confusion.     It  is  very 
propable  that  a  sudden  tempestuous  fall  of 
•anow  accompanied  the  defeat  of  the  asso. 
ciate  kings,  and  defiled  and  affronted  their 
aplendid  pigeon-palladium.     To  cover  the 
imagi  with  confusion^  was  to  disgrace  the 
divinitjf  which  it  represented.     Thus  Vir- 
gil   makes   Ulysses  and  Diomede  insult 
Pallas  herself,  by  insulting  her  effigy.-* 
For  the  rest,  I  must  warn  the  reader,  that 
the  word  which  I  render  idoh  or  image^ 
more  properly  perhaps  sintiLtudey  is  com- 
monly translated  Tsalmon^  and  supposed  to 
be  a  hill  ih  the  neighbourhood  <  f  Sche- 
chem  ;  which,  what  it  has  to  do  here,   I 
cannot  possibly  conceive.      Such  is  the 
result  or  my  lonjif  labour  on  this  difficult 
passage :  they  who  are  not  pleased  with 
mv  translation  may  *^  lie  among  the  pots'' 
M  long  as  they  choose.'' 

To  these  instances,  we  could  with 
ftifc  add  msyy  more  of  a  similar 


kind ;  but  our  limits  warn  us  to  re- 
frain. 

Much  as  we  are  ple?ksed  with  this 
translation  in  general,  we  have  to 
regret  that  the  beauty  of  our  old 
version  is,  in  some  instances,  unne- 
cessarily sacrificed;  thi»t  words  of 
foreign  growth,  and  harsh  to  an 
luu^iish  ear,  are  too  frequently  in- 
troduced ;  and  that  awkward  inver- 
sions sometimes  weaken  the  effect 
of  a  passage  originally  energetic 
and  beautiful.  No  person  of  taste 
and  feeling  will  adopt  die  following 
version  of  Ps.  xc.  10.  ;  a  passage 
too  well  known  to  require  to  be 
quoted  from  oar  common  transla- 
tion. 

Dr,  Geddei. 
«  The  length  of  our  days  niay  be  seventy 
years ; 

or  eighty  years  in  the  more  robust  i 

but  their  boasted  strength  is  but  labour 
and  sorrow : 

for  quickly  it  is  cut  off,  and  we  are 
gone  1" 

PS.  cxvjii.  i. 
«  Gi^c  thanks  to  Jehovah;  for  good 
is  he  : 
for  everlasting  is  his  benevolence !" — 

is  a  needless  and  a  ttisteless  altera-r 
tion  of  our  old  version,    "  O  give 
thanks    unto  the    Lord,   for  he  is 
good ;  bixause  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever  !'' — ^The  followinor  instan- 
ces have  blemishes  of  u  similar  kind, 
occurring  in  the  midst  of  fnuch  that 
is  excellent :  "  God  bath  forgotten ; 
he  is  hood  winked^'* — **  I  maul  thrm 
so,    they    cannot   rise"—"  Pardon 
mine  iniquity,  although  great  it  tV* 
— <<  As[^regate   not    my  soul  ivith 
sinners" — •*  Whoev*  shall  piously 
thus  to  thee  pray" — "  the  last  end 
of  the    wicked  is  excision*^ — "  All 
-who  hated  me  conwhispcred  against 
me" — "  His  dlrlings  he  houseth  at 
home'' — "  Hence  pride  encoUarcth 
their  necks'- — "  From  their  midriff 
issoeth     their    iniquity" — **  Hear^ 
(said  I)    my   people !    that  I   maj 
obUst   you" — "  He  sent   darkness. 
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find'   bedarkened  fbem" — with    too 
many  more. 

This,  we  are  told,  "  was  a  fa- 
Tourite  work  with  the  Doctor*,  he 
bestowed  au  uncommon  degree  of 
attention  upon  it."  Of  tlxis,  there 
is  abundant  evidence.  And  al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  perfect,  it 


is  highly  creditable  to  his  memory- 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  thef 
English  reader — of  great  import- 
ance to  the  biblical  student — and 
enunently  serviceable  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  and  authorized 
version  of  this  most  pleasing  por- 
tion of  the  Jewish  scriptures. 


Art.  IL  A  New  Testament }  or.  The  New  Covenant  according  to  Luke,  PauU  and 
John.  Published  in  Conformity  to  the  Plan  of  the  late  Rev.  Eixwar'o  Evansok* 
i\,  M.  12mo.  pp.  372. 


THE  opinions  of  Mr.  Evanson 
concerning  the  spurlousness  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  New 
Testament,  asi-  is  usually  received, 
liave  long  been  known  to  ihe  world, 
and  ably  refuted.  "  The  crospels 
ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
John ;  the  epistles  addressed  to  the 
Romans,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and 
the  Hebrews;  those  said  to  have 
been  written  by  James,  Peter,  John, 
and  Jude ;  and  the  book  of  Reve- 
lations^ the  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  were  all,  as  he 
thought,  manifest  forgeries,  pos- 
sessing no  claim  whatever  to  the 
title  of  genuine  wKtings.  The  only 
historical  books  which  he  admitted 
as  authentic,  were  the  gospel  by 
Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
by  the  same  writer.  "Yet  even 
in  these  Mr.  £  discovered  what  he 
deems  to  be  manifest  interpolations, 
such  as  the  (wo  first  chapters  of 
Luke's  gospel,  which  follow  the 
short  introductory  preface  or  dedi- 
cation to  Theophilus:  the  account 
of  the  baptism,  temptation,  and  trans- 
figuration of  Jesus  :  the  story  of  the 
herd  of  swine ;  the  conversation  re- 
specting paradise,  with  the  thief  on 
tne  cross,  besides  some  ])assages  in 
tlie  Lord's  Prayer.  '  He  felt  confi- 
dent also,  that  the  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
which  records  the  miracle  of  dis*. 
eases  and  lunacies  being  cured  by 
the  handkerchiefs  or  aprons  brought 
from  Paul's  body,  was  never  written 
by  the  author  of  the  history."  Sec 
Advertisement^  p.  v.  and  yii. 


We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
with  all  this  arbitrary  rejection  and 
mutilation  of  works,  the  eenuine* 
ness  of  which  is  supported  by  the 
strongest  and  the  clearest  evidence, 
both  historical  and  internal,  Mr. 
Evanson  was  sincerely  and  ardently 
attached  to  the  Christian  doctrine: 
and  pers'uaJed  that  by  all  this  he 
was  doing  service  to  the  cause  of 
religious  truth.  Yet  we  feel  no 
scruple  in  saying,  that  his  hypo- 
thesis is  altogether  unfounded  ;  and 
that  its  tendency  is  highly  unfa- 
vourable to  revealed  religion.  He 
rejects  the  testimony  upon  which 
the  credibility  of  all  historv  must 
in  a  great  measure  rest ;  and  brings 
records  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  every  succeeding  age 
from  the  time  of  their  publication, 
to  the  test  of  individual  fancy  and 
caprice.  We  already  see  the  ef- 
fects in  his  disciples;  for  such, 
however  surprising  it  may  appear^ 
there  are.  Another  passage  to  which 
the  teacher  saw  no  objection,  must 
according  to  the  decision  of  one  ot 
his  pupils,  be  removed  from  Luke^ 
and  all  the*  old  established  rules 
of  sacred  criticism  must  give  place 
to  the  taste,  or  the  ignorance  and 
dulness  of  every  reader  of  the  New 
Testament.  Half  the  labours  of 
the  learned  and  judicious  Lardner, 
have  been  a  mere  waste  of  time, 
and  the  voice  of  the  antient  belie- 
vers is  to  have  no  authority  in 
deciding  what  we  are  to  receive  as 
prenuine,  and  what  w«  are'  to  reject. 
If  any  passage  occur,  the  spirit  of 
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which  we  do  hot  understand,  or 
which  appears  to  us  not  perfectly 
to  harnnviise  with  what  we  have 
conceived  to  be  Christian  doctrine, 
we  mnsi  without  hesitation  declare 
that  it  is  not  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist.or  an  apostle.  Such  appear 
to  nsthe  leciritimate  hut  the  lament- 
able consequences  of  Mr.  Evanson's 
sv^^tem. 


According  to  this  system,  the 
work  before  us  is  conducted.  We 
have  only  to  add  that  the  text  of 
those  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are  here  published,  varies 
little  from  that  of  the  edition  by 
the  late  Primate  of  Ireland ;  from 
which  also  the  jc^eater  part  of  the 
short  explanatory  notes  arc  borrowed. 


SACRED  CRITICISM. 

Art.  III.  j^n  Exftot'ttton  of  th  Historical  JVrHings  of  tie  New  TestameiH^  nvsth 
Reji^ct'tons  subjoined  to  each  Section;  by  the  late  i?/«y.  Tii^othy  Kcnrick^  ^tti 
Mtm^irs  of  the  Author,     In  three  Volumes,  large  8vo.  pp.  625,  630,  518.    . 


ONK  j;reat  atid  good  efTcct  which 
inmjeuiateiy  followed  the  Refor- 
niaticii,  was  the  general  diffusion 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and  ever  since 
that  period,  the  access  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  to    these    oracles   of 


gious  instructors  therefore  they 
look,  for  the  assistance  the}'  want  ; 
and  he  who  takes  upon  himself 
the  character  of  a  Christian  minis- 
ter, can  hardly  be  said  to  perform 
the  duties  belonoing  to  that  cha- 


tiuth  has  i)een continually  becoming  racter,  who  altogether  withholds  the 
easier.  Universal  experience  how-  assistance  so  generally  needcdi 
ever  proVes,  what  might  indeed  To  a  conviction  of  this  kind,  it 
have  been  reasonabl}'  conjectured,  is  probable,  we  owe  the  work  now 
that  it  is  by  no  means  sntfieientto  before  us.  Mr.  Kenrick,  who  was 
put  the  bible  into  the  hands  of  the  for  more  tlian  twenty  years  one  of 
people;  since  if  left  to  themselves,  the  ministers  of  the  united  con- 
they  cannot  possibly  understand  gregations  of  Protestant  Djssenters 
wliat  they  read.  Some  valuable  in  Exeter,  was  accustomed  during 
instruction  they  do  not  fail  to  re-  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  re- 
ceive: they  lear;i  much  of  the  gularly  to  deliver  from  the  pulpit 
character  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  a  short  exr)osition  of  a  portion  of 
of  their  duty,  and  of  their  expec-  the  New  Testanu-nt.  Nine  years 
taiions  ;  and  the  very  "liewers  of  vvere  thus  employed  upon  the  his- 
wood,   and  drawers  of  water,"  ob-  torical  books,  and  the  remarks  upon 


tahi  a  degree  of  information  upon 
subjects  most  intimately  connected 
with  human  virtue  and  human  hap- 
piness, which  the  most  excellent 
and  enlightened  sages  of  antiquity 
diligently  sought  after  and  could 
not  find.     Yet  to  the  greater  part^ 


these,  explanatory  and  practical,  "^ 
form  the  present  posthumous  pub- 
lication. No  notice  indeed  is  taken 
of  the  gospel  of  Murk,  because  his 
narrative  differs  very  little-  from 
th  it  of  Matthew :  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Matthew,    and  the  two 


of  those  who  are  disposed  to  study  first  chapters  of  Luke,  excepting 
this  volume,  many  things  which  it  the  dedication  to  Thcophllus,  are 
contains  must  be  obscure,  many 
unintelligible;  the  knowledge  they 
derive  from  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  and  with  the  im- 
portiint  trutlis  it  conveys  to  them, 
they  are  in  danger  of  min^jling 
iijuch  error.  *  To  the  public  rcli- 


also  omitted,  because  they  were 
thought  by  Mr.  K.  to  be  fabrica- 
tions by  an  unkfiown,  though  early 
hand. 

"  The  common  translation  has 
been  taken  as  the  basis  of  this  ex- 
position^  and  variation^  from  it  are 
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isy 


iistingulsheJ  by  Italic  characters 
anfi  inverted  commas;  the  addi- 
tions to  it,  in  the  form  of  glosses, 
bcipg  also  in  Italics,  but  without 
inverted  commas."  A  few  verses 
varying  in  number  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  upon 
which  they  treat,  or  the  conve- 
nience of  making  a  pause,  are  ex- 
plained in  a  short  cnnmientary  sub- 
joined to  every  verse  which  ap- 
peared to  require  explanation  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  every  section  some 
practiced  inferences  are  drawn  from 
the  principal  preceding  topics.  At 
the  conclusion  of  every  book,  some 
general  retlections  occur,  designed 
to  point  out  the  author's  views  of 
,the  doctrine  of  the  book,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  the  person  of  ClHi;>t. 
For  the  purpose  of  rendering  this 
ivorfe  more  useful  to  the  reader, 
four  indexes  have  been  added  to 
it  bj'  the  editor  ;  the  first  conta-n- 
ing  the  principal  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  exposition:  the  s^xond, 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  re- 
flections :  the  third,  texts  of  scrip- 
ture incidentally  quoted  or  explain- 
ed; and  the  fourth,  the  authors  to 
whom  any  reference  has  been  made. 
There  are  also  two  chronoloujical 
tables ;  tlie  first,  formed  upon  the 
h3-pothesisof  Dr.  Priestley,  respect- 
ing the  duration  of  our  Lord's  mi- 
nistrj',  and  the  succession  of  its 
events,  adopted  by  our  author ; 
and  the  second  relating  solely  to 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Lardner. 

From  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
and  of  such  a  nature  as  that  be- 
fore us,  it  is  not  easy  to  select  such 
passages  as  shall  at  the  same  time 
be  suitable  to  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  we  are  necessarily 
confined,  and  convey  to  our  readers 
a  just  notion  of  the  character  and 
value  of  the  publication  which  so- 
licits their  notice.  A  few  verses 
taken  almost  at  random,'  will  be 
sufficient  to  shew  the  principles  and 


the    method   which   Mr.    Kenrick 
adopted. 

"  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  Teaching  t}ie«n  to 
obsci-ve  all  things,  what3(»ever  I  have 
commanded  you :  and  lo  !  I  am  with  you 
alawys,  unto  the  end  of  ihe  world. 

"  i  he  words  here  rendered  end  of  the 
nvorld^  may  be  translated  the  end  of  the 
agey  and  may  refer  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  or  age.  During  thii 
time,  Christ  prom'ses  to  be  with  his 
apostles,  not  in  person,  for  he  ascended 
into  heaven,  but  metaphorically  with  them» 
by  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  for  in  like  manner  does  he  speak 
of  the  same  powers  in  another  plac6 : 
after  saying, , John xiv.  I69  IT*  IB,  1  will 
pray  the  Father,  and  he  shsil  give  you 
another  comforter,  tHat  be  may  abide  with 
you  for  ever,  even  the  spirit  of  truth,  he 
adds,  I  will  not  leave  you  comk>rdess: 
I  will  come  unto  you  :  meaning  no  more, 
by  promising  to  be  with  them,  than  that 
the  Spirit  should  be  with  them :  it  was  in 
the  same  manner  he  promised  to  be  with 
them  now.  In  confirmation  of  this  inter- 
pretation, it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
miraculous  powers  continued  no  longer  in 
the  church  than  the  period  of  thedestruc-r 
tion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  which  was  in» 
deed  the  period  of  the  apostolic  age :  for 
none  of  them  survived  that  event,  except 
the  apostle  John.'* 

«*  Acts  xxii.  16.  And  now,  why  tar- 
riest  thou  >  '  nvhif  ddmjcst  thou  ?*  Arise 
and  be  baptized,  rather j  *  get  thifseff  hafi* 
ti%edi  and  wa^h  away  thy  sins,  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  iord,  rather  *  cau* 
Ing  thgself  after  the  name  of  tfie  Lord,'^ 

*  *  Two  things  are  worthy  of  observation 
in  this  veise  :  First,  that  baptism  is  said 
to  wash  away  sins,  and  that  these  sins, 
therefore,  could  not  be  moral  guilt,  but 
must  be  some  kind  of  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness,  something  which  belonged  to 
all  mankind  who  had  not  faith  in  Christ, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  whatever  their 
character  might  be,  the  virtuous  as  well 
as  the  vicious.  Agreeably  to  this  lan- 
guage, we  are  said  to  be  justified  and 
saved  by  faith,  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  ■ 
which  established  the  truth  of  the  new 
covenant,  is  j^aid  to  be  shed  for  the  rt-niis- 
sion  of  sins,  and  to  cleanse  from  all  sin. 
From  inattention  to  this  meaning  of  the 
word  sin  jn  sci  ipture,  and  yarticfiariy  in 
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the  writings  of  PaiJ,  many  profeMors  of 
Christianity  have  fallen  into  the  giossest 
mistakes  in  interpreting  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  second  thing 
which  deserves  notice  is,  that  Paul  is  not 
here  directed,  as  some  have  erroneously 
•opposed,  to  address  his  prayers  to  Christ ; 
for  he  is  exhorted  not  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  after  bap- 
tism, but  to  call  himself  after  bis  name, 
i.  e.  to  become  a  follower  or  disciple  of 
Christ*  Nor  is  there  any  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, which  authorises  or  encourages 
Christians  of  the  present  day  to  addresj 
tlieir  prayers  unto  him :  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  disciples  desired  to  be  taught 
bow  to  pray,  he  directed  them  to  say, 
Our  Fiither,  who  art  in  heaven.'* 

The  following  are  the  reflections 
upon  Paul's  preachint^  at  Athens. 
Acts  xvii.  16.   to  the  ynd. 

**  Pveflection^.  L  In  the  conduct  o^ 
I'aul  at  Athene,  and  in  the  account  which 
the  historian  has  given  of  his  reception, 
we  see  fresh  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our 
religion.  In  this  seat  of  learning  and  of 
the  aru,  where  the  human  mind  was  im- 
proved to  the  highest  degree,  where  lived 
the  first  masters  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
ouence,  to  which  foreigners  resorted  from 
flll  countries  for  instruction,  ar.d  which 
had  conquered  the  Wk  rid,  if  not  by  arms 
yet  by  the  more  powerful  influence  of 
manners  and  science — in  this  enlightened 
and  illustrious  city  the  apostle  is  not 
ashamed  of  the  go'^pel  of  Christ :  he  ven- 
tures to  preach  it  in  the  places  of  public 
resort^  and  wherever  he  can  find  an  au- 
dience ;  he  has  the  resolution  to  defend  it 
against  the  attacks  of  the  ablest  reasoners 
and  the  acutest  philosophers;  and  this 
when  alone  and  a  Stranger,  unprotected, 
lioaccompanted  *  by  a  single  individual. 
What  confidence  in  the  truth  of  t!ie  gos- 
pel !  What  zeal  for  commuoicating  its 
discoveries  to  the  world !  Surely  such 
confidence  and  such  zeal  must  have  some 
solid  foundation,  something  better  than 
•the  fictions  of  his  own  mind  or  the  un- 
^uthenticated  reports  of  other  persons. 

*<  The  historian  who  mentions  his 
pivacfaing  at  Athens,  does  not  scruple, 
we  sec,  to  record  hta  reception  there,  al- 
thoi^h  by  no  means  the  most  favourable. 
He  informs  us  that  this  distinguished  ad- 
vocate of  ChrisHanity  was  denominated  by 
lilt  most  contemptuous  appellations  ;  that 


the  principal  doctrine  which  he  profesaed 
to  teach  could  not  be  heard  without 
laughter,  and  that  he  made  but  few  pro>- 
selytes  in  this  i^nowned  city.  How  con-* 
fidently  then  may  we  rely  upon  his  nar- 
rative, when  he  relates  the  success  of  the 
gospel  in  other  places  and  the  respect  paid 
to  its  teachers  I 

**  2.  We  learp  from  this^  story  what  is 
th^  substance  of  the  gospel :  not  such 
doctrines  as  many  Chnstians  would  now 
expect  to  find :  not  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  modern  creeds,  the  atonement  of 
Christ  or  the  deity  of  his  person,  bat 
Jesus  and  the. resurrection;  a  restoration 
to  life  of  the  individual  who  has  died» 
never  to  die  any  more.  This  is  thr  in- 
teresting truth  which,  next  to  the  divine 
mission  of  our  master,  holds  the  most 
conspicuous  place  in  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. This  is  the  doctrine  to  commu- 
nicate which  he  was  sent  into  the  \vorid, 
and  to  establish  which  he  died  and  v/at 
raised  again.  Let  this  doctrine,  Cfaris- 
tian«,  hold  tlie  first  place  in  your  regards, 
notvvitlistanding  the  ridicule  which  it  once 
received  from  the  philosophers  of  Athens, 
and  the  opposition  which  it  still  experi- 
ences from  modem  unbelievers. 

*«  3.  Let  us  often  read  and  carefully 
Gx  in  our  memories  the  sublime  descrip- 
tion here  given  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
It  is  replete  with  interesting  truth  and 
divine  consolation.  He  is  the  great  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe,  the  impartial  Father 
of  all  mankind,  their  present  govei-nor  and 
soverei^qn,  their  final  judge,  the  all-suffi- 
cient  and  omnipresent  Deity,  infinitely 
superior  to  every  thing  which  we  behold 
or  can  conceive*  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  all  that  we  possess ;  to  him  we  are 
accountable  for  aU  that  we  have  received^ 
for  all  that  we  do :  him,  therefore,  let  ua 
serve  with  thankfulness  and  joy." 

The  history  of  the  temptation  of 
Christ,  Mr.  Kenrick  has  explained 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  the 
late  Mr.  Farmer ;  yet  he  seems  in- 
clined, with  Mr.  Dixon  oF  Bolton, 
(whose  opinion  we  suppose  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Cappe — see  Ann.  Rev.  vol,  i. 
p.  134.)  to  consider  it  as  "  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  workings  of  oar 
Lord's  mind  after  his  appointment 
to  the  office  of  Messiah."  Two 
interpretations  of  the  introduction 
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to  John\s  gospei  are  giren,  that 
of  tlie  modern  Unitarians^  in  which 
the  term  Logos  is  supposed  to  nieao 
die  wisdom  of  God;  and  that  of 
the  old  Socinians,  who  explained  it 
as  descriptive  of  Jesiis  the  preacher 
of  the  Word,  la  his  exposition  of 
the  history  of  the  penitent  male- 
fiictor,  Mr.  K.  appr-oaches  nearer  to 
the  truth,  than  any  other  commen- 
tator  we  have  ever  seen,  aijd  in 
various  parts  of  the  work  he  has 
advanced  principles,  which  if  uni- 
formly and  consistently  applied, 
Hiould  remove  many  difficulties,  and 
throw  great  light  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel. 

To  those  families  who  approve 
of  the  sentiments  which  Mr.  K.  is 
koowii  to  have  professed,  and  to 
have  taught,  this  work  it  ill  be 
very  acceptable,  and  useful.  It 
may  likewise  afford  much  assistance 
to  young  ministers,  who  are  desirous 
of  properly  discharging  the  duties 
of  their  stations.  To  such  how- 
ever, we  would  not  be  understood 
to  recommend  an  implicit  adoption, 
either  of  the  principles  which  the 
author  avowed,  or  the  plan  he  has 
here  pursued.  An  impartial  inves- 
tigation will  detect  some  error  in 
the  former^  and  the  latter  is  sus- 
ceptible of  great  improvement.  But 
they  will  here  meet  with  many  in- 
genious ami  important  elucidations  : 
of  scriptural  phraseology,  and  the 


practical  reflections  will  suggest 
many  Useful  topics  of  public  in- 
struction. We  cannot  conclude  bet- 
ter than  in  the  words  of  the  editor  : 

*«  Of  the  dili^nce  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Kenrick  as  an  interpreter  of  the  scrip- 
tures, of  his  happy  act  of  dedacing  from 
tliem,  with  simplicity  and  elFcct,  the  most 
instructive  lessons,  of  the  manly  freedom 
with  which  he  thought  for  himself,  of 
his  strong  attachment  to  what  he  consi- 
dered as  divine  truth,  and  of  his  earnest 
desire  to  promote  thd  devout  and  bcne^ 
volent,  the  pure  and  heavenly  spirit  of 
the  uncorrupted  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
this  work,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  a  stand- 
ing and  acceptable  memorial :  and  thesie 
is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  found  of 
eminent  advantage  to  the.  pious  and  reflect- 
ing Chnstian,  in  his  moments  of  retii^- 
ment,  to  heads  of  families,  at  the  seasons 
of  domesdc  worship,  and  to  students  aad 
ministers,  in  their  endeavours  to  under- 
stand the  last  and  most  valuable  revelation 
of  their  Maker's  will,  and  to  feel  as  well 
as  to  diffuse  the  efficacy  and  consolationi 
of  religion." 

A  short  but  interesting  memoiv. 
of  the  author  is  prefixed  to  this 
work.  It  ought  not  to  pass  without 
notice,  since  it  is  honourable  both 
to  the  late  minister  and  his  people, 
that  these  volumes  are  printed  in  a 
very  handsome  manner  at  the  re* 
quest  and  expence  of  the  united 
congregations  with  which  Mr.  Ken« 
rick  was  so  long  conaectcd. 


Art.  IV.  ThwghU  ufwn  thai  Part  of  Revelatiofu  VfUck  cemfbrehendi  the  History 
tf  the  Western  Empire  or  Europe^  from  the  Commencement  of  Popery^  to  its  Over^ 
tkrofoin  1796/  comprehending  a  Series  of  1260  Tears.  Shewing  the  Ilniiy  of 
the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Esdras  9Vith  the  Apocalypse ;  and  their  clear  Ex* 
planation  of  the  Events  which  are  now  acting  in  Christendom.  By  C«  GoaiMO« 
Esq.  iMie  rf  Bengal.  Bvo.  pp.  230. 


WHO  has  not  read  the  wonderful 
story  of  Prince  Bahman  and  Prince 
Perviz,  and  Princess  Parizade  and 
the  talking  bird,  and  the  sinking 
tree,  and  the  golden  water !  W ho 
knows  not  the  infatuation  which,  in 
spite  of  the  wise  admonitions  of  the 
aged  dervise,  urged  one  daring  ad- 
venturer  after  anotiier  to  ascend  the 


fatal  mountain,  on  the  summit  of 
which  an  envious  and  malignant 
power  Jiad  placed  these  incompa- 
rable rarities!  Unmoved  by  the 
dangers  of  the  enterprize,  too  con- 
fident in  their  own  wisdom  and  re- 
solution to  take  warning  by  the  fate 
of  all  who  bad  preceded  them,  ttrey 
resolve  to  clioib  the   steep  ascent^ 
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and  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  rftsh- 
ness,  by  adding  to  the  number  of 
the  transformations  through  which 
thcv  had  vainly    hoped  to  pass. 

N*©  sooner  bad  we  perused  the 
work  before  us,  than  this  story 
rushed  forcibly  to  our  n^membrance. 
Numerous  as  have  been  the  attempts 
to  elucidate  the  book  of  the  Reve- 
lations, various  and  contradictory  as 
have  been  the  conclusions  which 
they  who  have  made  these  atiempts 
have  drawn,  and  confident  as  everv 
succeeding  interpreter  has  felt,  that 
all  who  have  gone  before  him  have 
grossly  erred ;  adventurous  critics 
every  day  arise  to  overthrow  the 
systems  which  others  have  raised, 
and  to  establish  another  ;  in  its  turn 
.exposed  to  the  fate  of  all  that  have 
been  formed  before.  What  rash- 
ness is  here !  Who  can  hope  for 
success  where  a  Mede  and  a  New- 
ton have  failed  ! 

Mr.  G.  has  attempted  an  explana- 
tion only  of  the  thirteen  last  chap- 
ters of  the  Revelations.  These  he 
imagines  detail  the  rise  of  the  wes- 
tern empire,  its  subjugation  to  po- 
pery, the  consequent  destruction  of 
the  true  church,  and  the  rise  of  the 
false  one  upon  its  ruins,  which  was 
to  remain  triumphant  during  1260 
years.  This  false  church  arose, 
'  according  to  this  writer,  in  the  year 
536,  when  the  Goths  were  expel- 


led from  Rome  by  Belisarius,  and 
the  Pope  was  left  there  supreme 
spiritual  head  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. At  this  time  also  the  ten 
horned  beasts  or  ten  kings  arose, 
who  were  to  govern  the  western 
empire  1260  years,  and  who  did 
govern  it  till  the  year  1756,  the 
exact  period  foretold.  They  were 
subverted  by  the  French  revolution, 
the  Pope  carried  prisoner  to  France, 
where  he  died ;  Rome  sacked  and 
pillaged,  and  the  host  of  monks  and 
priests  utterly  abolished  throughout 
France,  and  many  other  countries. 
But  to  this  has  succeeded  "  a  new 
reign,  of  th«  three  heads  of  the 
eagle,  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  Esdrasy  more  fierce  and  intole- 
rant than  that  which  was  subvert- 
ed*." Three  years  from  the  pre- 
sent date,  the  temple  of  pod,  i.  e. 
menV  hearts,  will  be  purged  from 
sin;  then  will  succeed  45  years  of 
grace  for  the  recovery  of  the  world 
from  its  present  distress,  when  the 
scattering  of  the  holy  people  will 
be  accomplished,  a  new  order  of 
things  will  arise,  the  millennium 
will  commence,  and  Christ  shall 
reign  on  earth  during  365,000  of 
its  annual  revolutions. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
S3'stem  which  has  cost  Mr.  Goring 
the  labour  of  ten  long  years. 


Ar.t.  V.  Oriental  Ctuioms  ;  or  an  Illustration  of  the  sacred  ScrifitureSy  by  an  Ex" 
filanatory  Application  of  the  Customs  and  Manners  of  the  Eastern  Nations ^  and 
especially  the  Jenvs,  therein  alluded  to.  Collected  from  the  most  celebrated  Travd- 
lersy  and  the  most  eminent  Critics.     By  Samuel  Burdek.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  394k 


IN  the  Annui^l  Review  for  the 
year  1802,  we  gave  a. full  and  fi- 
vourable  account  of  the  first  vo- 
lume of  this  very  useful  work  :  and 
we  rejoice  that  the  public  appro- 
bation has  been  such  as  to  encou- 
rage the  author  to  proceed  iu  his 


valuable  labours.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  is  conducted  with  the  same 
judgment  that  appeared  in  the  for- 
mer, and  will  be  found  to  contain 
much  additional  aid  towards  obtain- 
ing a  due  acquaintance  with  the 
word  of  God.' 


•  These  thrqc  heads  are  the  French  empire,  the  kiD^dom  of  Italy,  and  the  kin^r. 
dioitt  of  Holland. 


BVTLER*S  HORA  BlBUCA. 
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AiT.  VI.  Hone  BilMce  ;  beit^  a  ctmniected  Script  of  Nuie$  m  titf  Text  and  Li- 
terary ihstary  of  the  Bibles,  or  siurcd  Books  of  (he  Jews  an  J  Chrufians  ;  and 
cm  ti»€  Bibles,  and  Books  accounttd  sacred  hy  the  MaftOMttans,  Hnuioos,  Parste-i^ 
Chinese^  ami  Scandinavians,  i'oluntr  the  First,  cofuaitii^:^  n  cftiuecivd  Strics  of 
JVof«  on  the  original  Text,  curly  Vtrswas,  and  /iniKcd  I'Mi'iottif  of  the  Old  and 
Acw  Testament.  The  FouiUk  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  'iii4-.  V'dume  the  Semnd,  cajt- 
tainms^  a  connected  Series  of  Notes  on  tAe  Kui\m,  ZLnd-Jvesia,  i'edaa,  Kiu^,  and 
Edda.     Tfte  Second  Edition,   pp.313. 


WE  arc  hiippy  to  announce  these 
new  ediiions  of  a  work  so  curious 
AnvUuscfful,  and  it  will  afford  us  the 
truest  pleasure,  frequently  to  be 
called  to  the  same  duty.  As  the 
second  volume  has  not  been  known 
so  long  as .  the  first,  an  extract  from 
it  uiay  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers.  We  select,  as  lijcely  to 
prove  most  generally  interesting, 
the  foUcwing  account  of  the  Chi- 
oese : — 

"  LEAVING  Hiadoctaoi  we  must  take 
a  north-easterly  course  to  arriTC  at  China, 
and  consider  the  seyerai  books  accounted 
sacred  in  that  countnr.  Something  should 
be  premised :—  I .  On  the  origin  and  an- 
tiquity of  its  empire.  2.  On  the  geogra- 
phical nodons  which  the  antients  ecter- 
taincd  of  it ;  and  3.   On  the  rise  and  pro- 

fiess  of  the  intercourse   between  it  and 
urope. 

**  1.    The  origin  and  antiquity  of  the 
empire  of  Chimin  are  among  the  Questions 
which  baTC  exercised  in  a  paiticmar  man- 
ner the  ingenuity  of  the  learned.     After 
much  discussion,  six  things  appear  to  be 
setded  with  some  appearance  of  precision  : 
1.  That   the    most  probable  opinion  re- 
specting the  origin  ot  the  Chinese  is,  Uiat 
China  was  first  peopled  from  Hindostan : 
diis  is  the  universal  belief  of  the  learned 
of  Benares,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage cited  for  the  purpose,  by  Sir  William 
Jones,   from  the  Institutes    of  Monu,  a 
work,  which  in  a  quesdon  of  this  nature, 
is  of  the  very  highest  authority:  2.  That 
the  first   known  seat  of  the  Chinese  is 
Chinsi,  the  most  north-western  province 
of  the  present  empire  of  China  :  3.  That 
adopdag  the  chronology  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  the  sera  of  the  Chinese  empire  may 
be  fixed,  with  some  latitude  of  calculation 
at  2,500  years  before  Christ :    4.  That, 
with  the  same  lautude,  its  historical  sera 
may  be  fixed  at  800  years  before  Christ : 
4  5.  That  the  actual  form  and  extent  of 


the  Chinese  govjvnmjnt,  may  be  d..ted 
from  the  dynasty  of  Hune,  206  y^-ars 
tefo re  Christ :  6.  /»nd  that,  to  rt-pel  the 
invasion  of  tlie  Huons,  the  celebrated  w.ill 
of  China  was  built  dbout  a  century  before 
the  accession  of  that  dynasty. 

2.  In  respect  to  Its  geographhy,  it  al- 
ready has  been  observed,  that  the  goo- 
graphical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  did 
not  extend,  in  the  north  eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  much  beyond  the  Imaus,  or  Caf. 
The  geographical  knowledge  of  4he  Ro- 
mans extended  much  farther,  their  Se- 
ricu  regio  probably  was  a  pare  of  the  Scy- 
thia  exua  Imaums  and  stretched  from  the 
Altai  mountains,  over  the  country  pt  Cha- 
mi,  to  Kantcheau  in  a  north-western  piirt 
of  the  province  of  Chinsi.  'Till  d'An- 
ville  asserted  and  established  a  contrary 
opinion,  modem  geographers  supposed  the 
Smarum  regio  corresponded  with  China, 
but  he  appears  to  prove  its-  correspondence 
with  Cochin  China. 

3,  The  andent  Roman  historians  are 
wholly  silent  on  the  subject  of  any  fioTi' 
tical  relaUoni  between  Rome  and  China  ; 
the  indefatigable  industry  of  M.  de  Guig- 
nes  {Mem.  de  VAcademie^  torn,  xxxii* 
p.  355.)  has  proved  that  there  was  an  oc- 
casional intercourse  between  them  from 
the  Chinese  writers,  and  Ptolemy,  Ammi- 
anus,  Marcellinus,  and  other  authors,  show 
that  a  considerable  trade,  in  the  article  of 
silk,  was  carried  on  between  China  and 
the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and-Euiope. 
It  was  managed  by  caravans,  some  "of 
which  took  a  northern,  others  a  southern 
route ;  the  former  passed  over  the  Great 
Desert  to  Kashgar,  where  Ptolemy  fixes 
the  station  of  the  merchants,  qui  ad 
Seres  proficiscuntur,  thence  through  Per- 
sia to  Syria :  the  whole  journey  took 
up  243  day8>  but  a  great  proportion  of  the 
conmiodity  was  purchased  in  its  passage^ 
by  the  mercliants  of  Nisibis  and  Armenia. 
I'he  sQuthern  route  took  the  caravans 
through  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  to  th« 
Guzzarat,  where  they  were   met  by  the 
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merchants  of  the  west.  The  commerce 
was  also  carried  on  by  sea.  I'he  ships  of 
the  Cihinese  sailed  from  its  eastern  parts 
to  Malucca,  or  to  Achem,  the  promontory 
of  Sumatra,  and  when  that  was  not  the 
term  of  the  voyage,  they  sailed  on  to  Cey- 
Jon  the  Taprobane  of  tiie  antients,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  merchants  of  tlie 
Persian  Gulph  ana  the  countries  adjacent. 
Such  was  the  nature  of  the.  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  China  and  Europe,  till  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  when  silk- 
worms were  introduced  into  Europe.  From 
that  time  the  intercourse  between  the  coun- 
tries gradually  wore  away;  and  at  the  end  of 
a  few  centurieSyEui'opc  almost  wholly  forgot 
the  existence,  and  even  the  name  of  China. 
The  history  of  the  introducdon  of  the 
«ilk-worm  into  Europe,  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  parts  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  work. 

**  4.  The  first  writer  to  whom,  after 
ihat  time,  we  are  indebted  for  ah  account 
of  China,  is  Cosmos  LiScopleustes^  or  the 
Indian  Navigator;  he  performed  bis  voyage 
about  the  year  522 ;  a  valuable  extract  oi  it 
was  given  in  French  and  Greek  by  Theve- 
not  (Relatioru  Curietuts)  and  the  ^hole 
of  it  wa^  published  by  Montfaucon  in  his 
Nova  ColUctlo  Pairum. 

"  But  the  work  of  Ccsmas  Indico- 
pleustes  was  soon  forgotten,  and  Europe 
generally  remained  in  ignorance  of  China, 
ti  I  about  the  end  of  the  l2th  century, 
Ivhen  John  Carfttn^  a  Polonese  fiiar^  and 
Kubruqais  a  French  friar  penetrated  into 
it,  and,  on  their  return,  published  accounts, 
of  it.  In  the  foUowingcentury,  the  travels 
of  Marco  Poky  inTartary  and  China 
made  their  appearance;  what  he  said  of 
China,  was  at  first  tnought  fabulous;  by 
decrees  it  was  more  favourably  received, 
and  insensibly  obtatoed  general  credit. 
Soon  after  the  Portuguese  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  their  ships  reached 
China  ;  and  tbey  obtained  leave  to  settle 
at  Macao.  Several  priests  of  the  order  of 
St.  Ignatius,  advanced  into  difEi^rent  par^s 
of  the  country  ;  their  know  edge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  recommended  them  to  the 
court ;  of  this  circumstance  they  availed 
themselves  to  propagate  the  gospel :  an  ac- 
count of  their  labours,  of  their  \icissitudes 
of  favour  and  persecution,  and  of  many 
curious  circumstances  respecting  the  na- 
tural, civil,  and  religious  history  of  the 
country,  has  been  published  by  them  in 
Jeveral  works,  particularly  their  Lettres 
Adifianift  9f  Curictuu,  of  which  FoBte* 


nelle  said,  that  he  had  never  read  a  work 
which  answered  better  to  its  title.  Of  the 
the  general  accuracy  <>f  those  letters,  and 
the  works  o^  Father  du  Halde  au  Father 
Gauhily  the  writer  has  often  heard  the  late 
Sir  George  Staunton  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  ;  i)is  testimony  is  certainly  of  great 
weight;  and  the  writer  avails  himself  with 
much  satisfaction,  of  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning  a  gentleman,  whose  talents 
and  unconquerable  vigour  of  mind,  rendered 
his  countiy  essential  services  on  many  im-^ 
portant  occasions,  and  whose  many  ^miable^ 
and  estimable  qualities,  will  Ion?  remain  in 
the  memory  of  his  numerous  friends,  and 
are  seen  by  them  with  great  pleasure  lo 
survive  in  his  son.  The  labours  of  ^  Gut- 
gaesy  the  FourmonSsy  and  Frereiy  are  well 
known  :  an  interesting  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Chinese  literature  in  Europe 
is  prefixed  by  Bayer   to  Museum  Simcum. 

**  5.  All  the  works  of  literature  which 
the  Cninese  have  composed  are  divided  hj 
them  into  four  classes ;  1st,  That  of  Kmgs^ 
or  the  Sacred  Books;  2d,  That  Sih  or  Cke^ 
or  Books  of  History ;  Sd,  ThatofTWtor 
Tse,  or  Books  of  Philosophy ;  4€h,  That 
of  Feie^  or  Miscellanies. 

"  The  Ksngfy  or  Sacred  Bookt^  answer  to 
what  we  call  Theology :  they  were  divided 
into  two  classes;  the  first  were  ^v^  in  num- 
ber ;  the  T-King,  the  Chou-lGngy  the  Chi- 
King,  thtj  Li-ki  and  Tihun-tstcou.  The  7"- 
King  consists  of  horizontal  lines,  entire  or 
cut,  which  are  multiplied  and  combined  into 
sixty-four  different  forms  or  positions :  they 
appear  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery^ 
but  some  writers  have  aftected  to  discover  ia 
them  the  origin  of  all  beings,  the  principles 
of  natural  history,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
universe.  The  Chou-King  contained  the 
public  annals  of  d^e  nation :  all  that  remains 
of  it  are  fragments  collected  by  Confii* 
cius.  His  object  in  compiling  them  was 
to  form  a  collection  of  the  precepts  aod 
instructions  given  by  princes  to  their  mini* 
sters  and  subjects :  a  translation  of  it  was 
published  by  Father  Gaubil.  The  Ob* 
King  is  a  collection  of  poems  on  different 
subjects  ;  a  translation  of  it  was  made  bj- 
Father  Gaubil,  and  published  5yM.de 
Guignes  in  1770.  The  LiM  contained 
the  civil  and  religious  ceremonial  of  tiie 
Chinese ;  all  that  remains  of  it  is  an  ex« 
tract  of  it,  published  in  the  reign  of  Haiii» 
about  200  years  before  the  Christian  eera. 
The  Tchun-isicou  is  a  work  of  Confucius ; 
coneaios  the  anaai?  of  twelve  kiog8»  wW 
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leigoed  in  Loo,  his  native  counuy.  A 
work,  ranked  among  the  Sacred  Books^ 
called  die  To^Kingf  on  the  sobjert  of  mu- 
nc,  formerly  existed,  but  it  is  wholly  lost. 
Tbiny  other  wo.ks  are  called  Kings; 
they  are  held  in  great  respect,  but  are  not 
deemed  sacred. 

«  The  second  class  of  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Chinese,  consist  of  the  Su-Chsy  or 
the  Four  Books  •  they  are  moral  writings 
composed  by  Conflicius,  or  his  disciples. 

••  Many  commentaries  have  been  writ- 
ten, and  many  dictionaries  have  been  com- 
posed to  facilitate  the  intelligence  of  the 
Sacred  Books.  •  They  contain,'  says 
Father  Prcmare,  (Lettres  Ldif.  et  Cur. 
Tom.  xxi.  p.  218.  Ed  178 1 )  « the  whole 
of  the  Chinese  religion.  In  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  them,  may  be  found 
the  principles  of  natural  law,  which  the 
antieot  Chinese  received  from  the 
•ons  of  Noah  :  they  teach  the  reader  to 
know  and  reverence  the  Supreme  Being. 
Like  the  Patriarchs,  under  the  unwritten 
law,  the  emperor  is  bot  <  king  and  pontiff: 
tD  him  it  belongs  to  offer,  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  sacrifice  for  his  people ;  to  him 
it  belongs  to  prescribe  ceremonies  to  de- 
cide on  doctrines.  This  alone  car  be 
called  the  established  religion  of  China  ; 
all  other  sects  are  considered  by  them  as 
extraneous,  false,  and  pernicious,  and  are 
only  tolerated.  1  he  Christian  religion 
was  declared  lawful  by  a  public  edict ;  in 
a  lobseqaent  reign,    it   was  proscribed.' 


The  whole  of  Father  Premare's  letter  de« 
serves  to  be  read  :  it  is  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  bestowed  by  Montesquieu  (Esprit 
des  Loix,  1.  8.  ch.  31.)  on  the  letters  of 
Father  Parennin  and  Father  Muiran." 

The  appendix  to  the  secoiid  vo* 
I  lime  contains  two  curious  and  valu-*' 
able  dissertations.  1.  On  the  truth 
oi  the  narrativt  of  a  great  cQuncil  of 
the  Jews  on  the  plain  of  Ageda  in 
Hungary;  published  in  the  PhcB- 
nix  in  1707,  and  referred  to  in  the 
first  of  the  Hor.  Bib.  The  author 
is  inclined  to  think  it  a  mere  fable. 
2.  *  A.  short  historical  outline  of  the 
disputes  respecting  the  au'/ienticity 
of  The  verse  of  the  three  heavenly 
witnifsses,  on  1  John  v.  7. ;  address- 
ed to  the  Rev.  Herbert  March* 
This  is  a  very  able  view  of  this 
celebrated  controversy. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  men 
of  reading  would  pursue  the  plan 
which  Mr.  B.  "has  in  these  volumes 
marked  out,  with  respect  to  other 
subjects  of  curious  enquiry  in 
which  they  may  either^rofessionally 
or  incidentally  engage.  It  would 
be  of  advantage  to  themselves,  and 
eminently  useful  to  others,  by  di-> 
recting  them  to  the  best  sources  of 
information. 
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Aet.  VII.  A  Confutation  of  Aihrnrnt  from  the  Laws  and  Constitution  qfthc  Heavenly 
Bodies:  in  Four  Discourses  preaditd  before  the  University  (f  Cambridge:  wi'h  an 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  By  the  Rev.  S.  V^ince,  A  M.  F*  R,S^ 
Flumian  Professor  of  Astrono^ny  and  Experimental  Philosophy,     8vo.  pp.  157. 


THE  atteti'.pts  lately  made  by 
i*)me  eminent  philosophers  upon 
the  continent^  to  account  for  the 
•rderof  the  physical  world  from  ma- 
ferial  causes,  and  thus  to  exclude 
le  notion  of  a  Deity,  have  given 
sion,  we  are  told ,  to  these  dis- 
courses ;  and  have  thus  been  the 
of  affording  another  instance 
i  good  arising  out  of  evil,  and  of 
advanceiiient  of  truth  in  conse- 
nce  of  the  efforts  of  its  adversa* 

Ann. Rev.  Vol.  VI. 


The  first  of  thos^discourses  i» 
introductory  ;  consisting  of  some 
general  observations  upon  the  folly 
of  Atheism,  and  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  by  which  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God  are  proved. 

In  the  second  discourse,  the 
preacher  enters  upon  his  argu- 
ments. 

<<  Serious  reflections  upon  that  litde 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  had  disco* 
vered,  led  them  to  the  acknowledgement 
of  a  God.    And  if  the  narrow  views  xhej 
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had  of  nature,  conducted  them  to  such  oon- 
clusions,   how  much  stronger  must  thia 
amunent  become,  when,  by  the  dlMM^yeries 
ofmodern  philoaophy,  the  system  is  found 
to  be  governed  by  the  wisest  laws ;  that 
one  principle  perVades  the  whole,  and  pro- 
duces that  beautiful  harmony  of  the  parts^ 
in  all  the  different  views  in  which  they  may 
be  considered.     If  we  stop  at  the  effect, 
we  cease  to  direct  our  enquiries  to  that 
end,  to  which  all  our  researches  into  nature 
ought  to  tend.     From  the  effect  we  must 
ascend  to  the  caiofe ;  from  the  works  of 
God,  we  must  seek  to  know  him. '  Let  us 
not  deny  the  existence  of  a  supreme,  intel- 
ligent Being,  because  he  is  not  an  object 
of  our  coi^real  senses ;   *  he  has  not  left 
himself  without  witnesses.'      His  being 
and  attributes  are  manifest  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  universe,  and  tlie  ends  for 
which  it  was  formed  i  but  the  nature  of 
his  essence  surpasses  the  conception  of  our 
limited  faculties ;    <  we  see  but  in  part.' 
Many  things  in  the  existence  of  God,  have 
no  analogy  in  man,  and  therefore  must  be 
beyond  our  comprehension,    ^he  laws  of 
nature  evince  the  existence  and  wisdom 
of  a  Supreme  Director,  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  than  any  effects,  produced  by  man, 
carry  evidence  of  design  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
operations  of  the  former  are  uniform,  and 
subject  to  no  variations  or  disorders  which 
want  correction;  whereas,  in  the  latter, 
we  see  continual  alterations  of  plan,  and 
delations  from  preconceived  ruies.    This 
permanent  order  of  things  was  necessary, 
that  experience  might  direct  us  in  respect 
to  our  future  operations.     The  laws  of  na- 
ture form  an  irresistible  argument,  that  the 
world  was  the  work  of  a  wise  and  benevo- 
lent Being.     The  laws  of  nature  are  the 
laws  of  God's  government ;  and  how  far 
•oever  we  may  be  able  to  trace  up  a  succes- 
fion  of  causes,  they  must  ultimately  termi- 
nate in   him.      We  see  nothing   in  the 
heavens  which  argues  imperfection  j  the 
whole  creation  is   stamped  with  evident 
marks  of  unbounded  power  and  consum- 
mate wisdom." 

The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies afford  the  most  obvious  instance 
of  unlimited  power.  The  earth 
every  day  moves  above  a  million 
ftud  a  half  of  miles,  not  in  a  recti- 
linear,  but  in  a  curvilinear  path 
about  the  sun,  thus  shewing  the 


existence  of  a  power  able  to  pio- 
duce  it  first  motion,  and  perpetualhr 
employed  in  changing  it.  A  simi- 
lar motion  is  observed  in  the  other 
similar  heavenly  bodies  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

<<  But  on  these  great  bodies^  tbefe  m 
also  a  motion  impressed,  whichgave  tfaaa 
a  rotation  about  their  axes.      I^is  neoo- 
sarily  produced  a  change  in  the  figuics  of 
these  bodies;    which   change  is  exadh 
what  ought  to  take  place  nt>m  phyra 
principles.     This  agreement  between  the 
actual  figures  of  the  bodies,  aod  the  figarei 
which  diey  would  put  on  from  rot^k^ 
teaches  us  to  look  here  for  the  cause.    Bot 
the  solid  parts  of  the  Earth,  in  their  pitsest 
state,  cannot  have  their  form  altered  frooi  ; 
the  force  arising  from  rotation.    When  the 
rotation  therefore  first  took  place,  all  the 
parts  must  have  been  in  a  state  in  whidb 
they  would  freely  yield  to  that  force.    Ad- 
mitting this  solution,  a  state  of  chaos  mast 
have  existed  at  the  time  when  the  rota- 
tion begaD  ;  and  that  the  Earth  has  bees 
in  some  such  a  state,  Jt's  present  coostitii* 
tion   seems  to    evince.      Our  hypothesff 
therefore  requiring  these  bodies   to  hate 
existed  in  a  state  altogether  different  frooi 
their  present,  the  hand  of  an  all-powerfaC 
Being  becomes  necessary  to  have  prodocel 
this  great  change.     If  it  should  be  coo- 
tended,  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  Eanh 
might  by  chance  be   formed  as  they  aitt 
and  that  the  fluid  parts  might  arise  from  a 
rotation  which  was  accidentally  given  it| 
it  may  be  answered,  that  this  suppoatiaa 
implies  a  mathematical  agreement  betweet 
two    independent   and    accidental  circuoi* 
stances,  the  forms  of  the  solid   and  fidd 
parts,    each  of  which  might  have  bees 
varied  an  indefinite  number  of  ways;  ui 
favour  of  which  concurrence,  no  man  ^ill 
venture  to  contend*     It  may  be  said,  how 
ever,  as  the  only  remaining  plea  ior  Id& 
delity,  that  the  bodies  in  the  systeatn  niq 
have  existed  from  all  eternity,  in  their  pr& 
sent  form  and  time  of  rotation.     But  hen 
we  have  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  witl^ 
as  in  the  last  case.     For  that  there  shook 
be  several  self^xisting  bodiei,  under  tlM 
same  circumstances^  is  equally  improbable 
as  that  so  many  bodies  should  have  beei 
formed  by  chance,  under  the  same  circum 
stances*  the  independence  of  the  bodies  d 
the  former  suppositioA  bong  just  the  laiv 
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II  in  the  latter ;  for  the  existence  of  «elf- 
wstififi^  bodies  must  pecefsarily  hare  been 
totally  independent  of  each  other,  and  of 
any  other  body.  Infidelity  has  therefore 
gained  nothing  by  making  this  hypothesis. 
Hence,  from  every  view  of  the  circum- 
itances  under  our  present  consideration, 
we  are  taught  to  look  up  to  a  wise  and 
powerful  £eing,  as  the  cause  of  all  these 
nice  adjustments ;  to  Him,  '  in  whose 
hands  are  ail  the  comers  of  the  earth.'" 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  mo- 
tions of  the  larger  bodies  round  the 
sun,  i^overn  the  motion  of  the  satel- 
lites about  their  respective  })rima- 
ries;  and  the  phaenomenon  of  the 
satellites  belonging  to  one  planet 
obtain,  lus  far  as  our  observations 
extend,  in  respect  of  those  of  every 
other.  Such  uniformity  Mr.  V. 
justly  and  forcibly  observes,  where 
there  was  room  for  so  much  varia- 
tion, is  a  proof  of  direction,  under- 
standing and  wisdom.  The  following 
remark  tends  to  the  same  important 
conclusion. 

**  In  extending  the  system  to  such  vast 
bounds,  this  important  consequence  is  ob- 
tained, that  the  great  bodies  which  com- 
post it,  are  placed  at  such  distances  from 
each  other,  as  not  to  produce,  by  their 
mutual  attractions,  any  great  deviations 
from  their  regular  courses  about  the  Sun. 
If  diey  had  been  situated  near  together, 
considerable  disorders  would  have  arisen 
ia  the  system,  and  its  permanency  might 
have  been  endangered.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances also,  the  great  bodies  would 
produce  tides  upon  each  other  of  such  mag- 
nitude, rfiat,  instead  of  being  useful,  they 
would  become  extremely  injurious,  render- 
ing unattainable  the  conveniences  which 
we  BOW  enjoy  from  them,  granting  their 
•orfaces  to  be  partly  covered  with  water 
It  may  however  be  here  objected,  that  the 
great  m^nitude  of  the  primary,  will  pro- 
duce the  inconveniency  here  stated,  upon 
the  secondary  ;  but  against  this  a  careful 

Smsion  is  made.  The  same  face  of  the 
oon  is  always  opposed  to  the  l.arth ; 
whatever  therefore  may  be  the  elevation  of 
the  water  upon  the  \  lOon,  from  the  Earth's 
attraction,  it  so  remains ;  hence,  there  is 
no  flux  and  reflux  of  the  water  upon  the 
Moon's  surface.     And}  from  what  has 


been  already  observed,  the  same  cause  pro- 
bably operates  to  produce  the  same  eitect 
on  all  the  other  Satellites.  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears, that  no  inconveniences  may  arise 
from  tides  upon  any  of  the  secondaries, 
from  the  great  magnitude  of  their  prima- 
ries. «  Thou  hast  set  them  their  bounds, 
which  they  shall  not  pass,  neither  return 
again  to  cover  the  earth."* 

The  same  wise  design  i«  next 
shewn,  from  the  equality  between 
the  respective  limes  of  rotation  and 
revolution  of  each  of  the  satellites; 
as  also  from  the  coincidence  of  the 
nodes  of  the  Moon's  equator  with  the 
nodes  of  the  Moon's  orbit,  both  be- 
intr  in  motion  from  different  causes; 
the  action  of  tlje  Sun,  and  the  ac-» 
tion  of  the  Earth. 

The  third  discourse  is  almost 
wholly  occupied  upon  the  la^  of 
gravitation.  The  remarks  are 
equally  interesting  and  conclusive  ; 
and  will  not  fail  to  lead  our  readers, 
to  whose  notice  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend them,  to  the  same  conclusion  ; 
that  the  system  contemplated  under 
all  the  circumstances  here  stated 
must  be  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
bein;^.  The  following  short  obser- 
vation upon  comets  may  not  at  th« 
present  time  be  unacceptable : 

"  There  is  another  description  of  bo* 
dies,  called  Comets,  of  which,  the  system 
contains  not  less  Uian  three  or  four  hun- 
dred. They  describe  about  the  Sun,  orbits 
of  the  same  species  as  tliose  of  the  planets, 
but  differine  considerably  in  their  form 
from  that  ofa  circle  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Sun  is  situated  very  far  out  of 
the  center ;  so  that  in  one  part  of  their  or- 
bits the 7  approach  very  near  the  Sun,  and 
in  another,  they  recede  to  a  great  distance 
from  it.  1  he  orbits  are  also  found  to  lie 
in  all  positions.  y\nd  as  the /onn  and  ^- 
pofition  of  their  orbits  differ  from  those  of 
the  planets,  so  are  the  nature  of  the  bodiea 
di^Fcrcnt;  dius  far  constituting  a  distinct 
part  of  the  system :  but  still  dieir  motions 
are  governed  by  the  same  laws.  The  fomx 
and  situadon  of  their  orbits  appear  to  have 
been  designed,  that  the  system  might  con- 
tain the  greatest  possible  number  of  bodies, 
without  producbg  confusion  of  motion ;  for 
L  2 
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in  those  parts  of  the  difFereot  orbits  which 
lie  near  together,  the  bodies  make  but  a 
Tery  short  stay,  spending  most  of  their 
dme  in  remote  regions,  at  vast  distances 
from  each  other,  and  from  all  the  planets. 
Thus,  what  at  first  sight  might  have  the 
appearance  of  irregularity  and  confusion,  is 
found  to  be  a  wise  disposition  to  prevent 
disorder.  In  the  figure  Rnd  arrangementi 
of  the  orbits,  we  discover  evident  marks  of 
provision  and  desien.  <  In  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  alL'" 

The  phasnomena  of  the  planet 
Saturn,  and  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
fixed  Stars,  form  the  subjects  of  the 
fourth  discourse,  in  which  every 
position  which  had  been  before 
established  receives,  if  possible,  fur- 
ther confirmation. 

As  many  of  the  subjects  of  th's 
excellent  little  vohime  may  not  be 
liEimiliar  to  all  readers,  the  author 


has  very  judiciously  prcfixe^l  « 
short  and  plain  introduction  to  the 
science  of  astronomy,  that  there 
may  be  no  necessity  for  those  who 
shall  peruse  these  discourses  to  turn 
to  other  works  for  such  explanations 
as  they  may  want.  In  the  notes, 
some  of  these  subjects  are  furthet 
illustrated  ;  and  the  sophistry  of 
Mr.  Hume,  and  other  sceptical 
writers  well  detected  and  ex- 
posed. The  appendix  is  a  short 
and  able  review  of  an  anony- 
mous publication,  which  appeared 
soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hume, 
under  the  title  of  **  An  Apology 
for  the  Life  and  Writings  of  David 
Hume,  Esq.  to  do  some  service  to 
the  writcrj  and  some  to  the  ?72fl».** 
Mr.  Vince,  has  shewn  that  the  apo- 
logy, however  undesignedly,  is  a 
severe  satire  upon  both. 


Art.  VIII.    Dissertatiotts  on  (he  Existence,  Anrihutes%  Providence,  and  ^foral  Go 
vernmeni  qf  God ;  and  on  the  Duly^  Chanwter,  Security,  and  Final  Happiness  of 
his  righteous  Sulfjecis.     By  the  Rtv.  D.avid  Saviilb,  /J.  .^/.  Edinburgh*     Svo, 
pp.  S\S. 


WE  have  perused  these  disserta- 
tions with  considerable  pleasure. 
The  subjects  discussed  in  them  arc 
of  great  importance ;  are  treated 
with  much  ability ;  and  at  the  sanxe 
time,  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
fail  to  render  them  both  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  persons  not  much 
accustomed  lo  such  enquiries.  We 
f  uspect  that  they  have  been  com- 
posed for  sermons. 

Mr.  S.  takes  some  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  united  what  are 
called  the  arguments  a  priori^  and 
the  argument  d  posteriori ;  and  he 
has  cei;tainly  brought  into  a  small 
compass,  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity. 
He  then  infers,  that  as*  God  hath 
existed  from  all  eternity;  so  through 
all  eternity  he  must  continue  to  exist  ; 
that^being  eternal,  he  must  also 
be  unchangeable;  that  being  un- 
(saused,  all  the  attributes  of  his 
nature  must  be  unlimited  and  per- 


feet ;  anil  that  no  more  than  one 
such  being  can  possibly  exist.  The 
omnipresence  oi  God  is  next  demon- 
strated,  from  his  being  uncaused, 
and  the  Creator  of  all  things  ;  and 
from  this  attribute  are  inferred  his 
omniscience,  his  infinite  power,  and 
his  infinite  wisdom.  The  goodness 
of  the  Deity  is  next  proved,  from  his 
perfect  intelligence ;  from  the  bene- 
volent dispositions  which  he  has 
implanted  in  the  human  race  ;  from 
the  consideration,  that  were  he  not 
good,  he  would  be  more  imperfect, 
and  worse  than  the  most  imperfect, 
and  the  worst  of  his  creattires  ;  and 
lastly,  from  the  numberless  effects 
of  benevolence  which  obtain  among 
his  works.  From  this  attribute  he 
deduces  all  the  other  moral  attributes 
of  the  Deity ;  and  for  this,   he  ap- 

Sears  to  think  it  necessary  to  offer  a 
efence  of  himself.  He  must  know, 
that  this  is  not  a  speculation  ;  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  Ilartleyj^  of  whom  h^ 
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speaks  with  deserved  respect ;  and 
it  is  a  doctrine  which  needs  no  apo- 
logj-,  since  it  is  honourable  to  the 
Deity,  and  full  of  consolation  to  his 
cream,  js.  In  the  subsequent  dis- 
sertation, the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Providence  is  proved  with  equal 
clearness ;  and  this  is  followecl  by 
the  evidence  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God.  To  this  is  naturally 
subjoined  a  Dissertation  on  moral 
obligation,  which,  like  many  parts 
of  this  work,  is  rather  practical  than 
speculative.  Mr.  Saville  next  de- 
scribes the  character  of  the  upright; 
proves  the  security  of  those  who 
bear  that  character ;  and  assures 
them  of  a  final  triumph  in  a  future 
state.  This  leads  to  an  enquiry 
into  the  evidences  of  a  future  state. 
Those  which  are  derived  from  rea- 


son, are  undoubtedly  strong;  but 
not  so  irresistible  as  Mr.  S.  has  re- 

E resented  them  :  and  the  gospel 
ath  done  vwre  than  merely  **  settle 
the  views  of  men  upon  this  sub- 
ject"— it  alone  hath  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  hope  of  immortality. — 
The  volume  concludes  veiy  pro- 
perly with  a  contemplation  of  th« 
glory  of  the  righteous  in  heaven. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
work,  which  has  arisen  from  a  laud- 
able desire  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  irreligion  and  immorality: 
the  author  has  modestly  described 
it  as  **  a  mite  thrown  into  the  trea- 
sury of  talents" — we  venture  to 
assiue  him  tfiat  it  is  of  more  worth 
than  many  splendid  gifts  which  are 
ostentatiously  cast  in  there. 


Akt.  IX.  Lectures  cm  the  Four  iasi  Books  of  the  Pentateuch;  designed  to  shew  tfi* 
Dwine  Orifrin  cf  tlie  Jewish  Religion,  chief yfrofni  Internal  Etidence.  In  Three  Parts* 
I.  The  Authentidiy  and  Truth  qf  the  History*  2-  T/te  Theological,  Moral,  and 
Political  Principles  of  Jhe  Jewish  Law.  3.  A  Review  qf  Objections.  Delivered  in 
the  Chapel  cf  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  Lecture  established  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  under  the  will  of  MrS.  Anne  Danellan*  In  Two  Volumes.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Graves,  Z).  Z).  M.  R.  J.  A.  Senior  Fellow  qf  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
Mtd  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  die  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Lieutenant  qf  Ireland,  avo. 
pp.  45*,  and  50b>. 


'  We  cannot  introduce  this  excel- 
lent work  to. the  notice  of  our 
readers  with  more  propriety,  than 
in  the  words  of  the  learned  author  : 

**  WHEN  the  friends  of  irreligion  and 
anarchy  in  this  country,  some  years  ago, 
disseminated  with  a  malignant  industry 
the  first  part  of  Mr.  Paine's  Age  of  Rea- 
son, containing  a  bold  and  virulent  attack 
on  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  heads  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
judged  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  di- 
TKt  the  attention  of  the  students  to  the 
dear  and  convincing  evidence  by  which 
this  part  of  Revelation  is  sustained :  on 
that  occasion,  the  subject  of  the  following 
Lectures  was  selected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
when  it  was  my  duty  to  deliver  them ; 
but  before  that  period  arrived,  so  many 
able  and  satisfactory  answers  appeared  to 
Mr.  Paine's  pamphlet,  and  the  extreme  ig- 
Borance  of  iu  author;  the  futility  of  his 
Rasooiogs,  and  the  groasncss  of  his  misre- 


presentations were  so  clearly  exposed,  that 
I  judged  it  unnecessary  to  conduct  my  re- 
searches, or  form  my  arguments,  with  any 
particular  reference  to  the  objections  urged 
in  that  tract,  and  determined  on  taking  a 
wider  range,  and  entering  into  a  more 
radical  discussion  of  the  divine  original  of 
the  Jewish  scheme,  than  I  had  at  nrst  de- 
signed,  and  for  that  purpose,  I  resolved  to 
examine  the  four  las:  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, with  all  the  attention  in  my  power ; 
and  discover  how  far  they  carried  internal 
evidence  of  their  genuineness  and  truth,  in 
the  detail  both  of  the  common  and  the  mi- 
raculous events.  The  following  work  is 
the  effect  of  that  determination. 

"  If  it  be  asked,  why  1  have  exhibited 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  Mosaic  law» 
separate  from  the  externa! ;  I  answer,  be- 
cause I  conceive  it  a  completely  distinct 
topic  of  argument ;  to  which  the  external 
evidence  is  properly  a  supplement,  which 
maybe  resorted  to  with  much  more  advan. 
tage  and  efiect»  when  the  internal  has  been 
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first  distinctly  considered;  besides  the  ex- 
ternal testimonies  for  tht;  truth  of  the  Mo- 
saic histoiy^  which  have  been  lately  exa- 
mined and  exhibited  by  many  learned 
and  able  writers ;  particularly  by  Mr. 
Faber,  in  his  Horse  Mosaics,  so  fully,  that 
it  would  be  as  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be 
arrogant  to.  attempt  to  supersede  their 
labours,  when  I  can  do  my  reader  so  much 
more  service  by  simply  referring  to  them." 
He  adds*  ^  Some  friends  whose  judgment 
I'  most  highly  respect*  have  stated  to  me, 
that  I  ought  to  have  included  the  book  of 
Genesis  in  my  plan*  and  that,  even  now, 
I  ought  to  prefix  some  preliminary  lectures 
on  this  important  part  of  sacred  history,  be- 
fore I  submit  this  work  to  the  public  — 
To  them  I  answer,  that  the  history  of  the 
four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  forms 
one  subject  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
history  of  the  bck)k  of  Genesis,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  witli  the  account  of 
the  fall  of  man,  in  the  mnd  economy  of 
grace.  The  evidence  ofthe  divine  original 
of  the  Mosaic  law  may  therefore  be  clearly 
exhibited,  without  including  the  consider- 
ation of  die  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  I  add,  that,  in  the  natural  order 
of  reasoning,  the  divine  mission  of  Moses 
should  be  proved  by  its  peculiar  evidence, 
itfore  the  truth  of  the  antecedent  facts  can 
be  decidedly  admitted,  because  the  credit- 
ability  of  the  facts  recorded  in  this  l.istory 
must  always  chiefly  rest  on  the  authority 
of  their  inspired  historian,  which  )  have 
here  endeavoured  to  establish.  I  trust, 
therefore,  this  work  will  be  found  one 
distinct  and  unmutilated  system,  em- 
bracing the  full  extent  of  the  subject  it 
professes  to  discuss." 

The  autjior  has  divided  this  work 
into  three  parts :  in  the  first  part, 
which  comprehenJs  six  lectures,  he 
establishes  tfie  authenticity  and  truth 
ofthe  fiistory- :  in  the  second,  which 
comprises  four  lectMrcs,  he  examines 
the  t  .eology,  and  the  moral  and 

f>olitical  prif)ciples  of  the  Jc^vish 
aw :  and  in  tm*  third,  he  endea- 
vours to  auswer  the  principal  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  by 
unbelievers  and  sceptics.  Tnere  is 
besides  an  appendix,  in  which  the 
texts  collected  by  Le  Clerc,  as  af- 
fording reason  to  doubt  whether  the 
Pentateuch  was  composed  by  Moses^ 


are  considered  ;  and  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Geddes  on  the  authenticity  of 
thd  Pentateuch,  and  the  reality  of 
the  Mosaic  miracles,  are  ably  ex- 
amined and  confuted. 

In  establishing  the  divine  original 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  in  the   first 
part  of  his  work,  Dr.  Graves  proves 
that  no  period  but  that    which   is 
usually  assisjned  for  the  first  publi- 
cation of  tlie  Mosaic  law,   can    be 
the  true    one.      From  the  present 
time,  back  to  the  a^ra  of  their  re- 
turn from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  Jews  have  undoubtedly  acknow- 
ledi^ed  the  authenticity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch,   and   the    undisputed   cir- 
cumstances of  the  Jewish  history, 
considered  in  connection  with  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  law,  form 
an  irrefragable  proof  t!iat  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  composed    before  the 
settlement    of  the  descendants    of 
Abraham     in    Palestine.       Having 
confirmed  this  by  a  variety  of  cu- 
rious   and    convincing    arguments, 
Dr.  G.  proceeds  to  consider  the  th- 
ternol  structure  of  the  history  itself. 
The  imf)ortant  and    public   nature 
of  the  facts  related  ;    the    perfect 
artlessness    and   simplicity   of    the 
style  ;  the  particularity  of  the  tim^, 
and  place,  and  person,  and  circum- 
stance, natural  in  the  narrative  of 
an  eye  witness  alone ;  and  the  strict 
impartialitv,  which  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  that  every  circumstance  is 
delivered    without  any  attempt  to 
disguise  or  alter  it,  are  produced  as 
powerful  arguments  to  prove,  that 
the  history,  of  the  Pentateuch  may 
be  certainly  depended  upon.     The 
impartiality   of  the  historian  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  displayed  in  an  inge- 
nious and  striking  manner,  by  con- 
trasting it  with  the  omissions,    or 
the    varnished   accounts    of   Jose- 
phus.     Dr.  G.  then  demonstrates, 
that  the  eye-witness  is  no  other  than 
Moses   himself.       His    method    of 
])roof  is  curious,  and  in  its  applica^ 
tion  to   this   subject  original.      It 
consists  in  comparing  the  book  of 
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with   the  preceding 

"vhich     comparison 

cidences  so  mi- 

'"'rect,  and  evi- 

nt    nothing 

em     but 


-I'l 


V.  hat   a  similar 
lied  by  Archdea- 


.»!  CO  which  seems  unan- 

'■:\i\n  the  authenticity  and 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 

•I  St.  Paul)  by  comparing  them 

cT,  and  pointing  out  the  undesigned 

.cidence  between  the  direct  narration  in 

the  Acts,  and  the  indistinct  allusions  to 

the  same  facts  in  the  Episdes;  and  thus 

fstablishing  the  truth  of  both,  on  the  same 

principle  as  that  by  which  we  yield  entire 

credit  to  two  unsuspected  witnesses,  who 

deJiver  accounts  of  the  same  transactions, 

if  it  appears  that  neither  were  acquainted 

with  the  testimony  of  the  other,  and  yet 

that  their  evidence  exacdy  agrees. 

•'  An  argument  of  precisely  the  same 
nature  as  this  cannot  be  applied  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch,  because  we 
have  not  any  cotemporary  wridnos  to  com- 
lare  with  it ;  all  the  works  of  the  Old 
Testament  (the  book  of  Job,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted) being  plainly  subsequent  to  it,  all 
presupposing  its  truth,  deriving  from  it  al- 
most every  account  of  the  facts  which  it 
details,  and  in  almost  every  allusion  to 
these  facts,  adapted  to  the  narradve  which 
the  Pentateuch  delivers.  This  circum- 
stance proves^  undoubtedly,  that  the  history 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  received  by  all  sub- 
sequent Jewish  writers,  as  the  only  au* 
thentic  account  of  their  nation ;  and  thus 
establishes  its  truth  exacdy  in  propordon 
as  It  is  improbable  the  whole  Hebrew 
people  should  be  mistaken  in  receiving  such 
a  narrative  as  true,  if  it  were  really  ficu- 
dons  !  an  improbability  which  can  scarcely 
be  rated  too  high^  if  we  consider  the  pub- 
lic nature,  and  great  importance  of  the 
facu  which  the  Pentateuch  details;  the 
hi^  authority  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed ;  and  the  early  period*  at  which  it 
wasrecciv«i.  But  having  touched  upon 
these  topics,  I  now  dismiss  them,  and  pro- 
ceed to  enquire,  whether  we  may  not,  even 
from  the  internal  structure  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, derive  some  argumenu  for  its  genu- 
itenett   and  truth)   which,  though  not 


exacdy  the  same  with  those  of  the  distin-h 
guished  writer  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
are  yet  somewhat  of  a  similar  nature.  We 
cannot  indeed  compare  the  entire  with  co- 
temporary  writers,  and  thus  confirm  it  by 
the  agreement  of  different  and  independent 
testimonies ;  but  we  can  compare  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it  together,  and  weigh  the 
coinciaence  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  same  testimony.  We  may  examine 
whether  there  exists  a  natural  and  exact 
agreement  between  the  direct  narrative,  and 
the  various  references  to  the  same  hcu 
in  the  recapitulation,  as  well  with  each 
other,  as  with  the  different  situations  inr 
which  the  sussed  author  is  related  to 
have  been  placed,  and  the  various  views 
and  feelings  which  these  situations  would 
naturally  suggest. 

**  The  cSrect  narrative  was  written  at 
the  time  of  the  transactions,  as  they  were 
passing ;  the  recapitulation  was  delivered 
at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  many.  The 
former  was  intended  to  record  all  the 
particulars  of  the  events,  most  necessary 
to  be  known ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  intended 
to  notice  only  such  particulars  as  the  im* 
mediate  o^^ject  of  the  speaker,  in  address* 
ing  the  people,  rendered  it  expedient  to 
impress  upon  their  minds.  In  each,  the 
jaws  are  intermixed  with  the  facts ;  and 
both  laws  and  facts  are  referred  to  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  and  on  different  occasions* 
This  gives  room  for  comparing  these 
statements  and  allusions,  and  judging  whe- 
ther they  agree  in  such  a  manner  at 
appears  to  result,  not  from  the  artifice, 
which  forgery  or  falsehood  might  adopt, 
but  from  the  consistency  of  nature  and 
truth.  We  may  thus  weigh  the  difierent 
testimonies  of  the  same  witness,  delivered 
at  different  times,  and  on  different  occa« 
sions,  and  jud|;e,  as  it  were',  by  a  cross 
examination  of  their  truth.  And  we  may 
remark,  that  if  a  coincidence  appears  in 
minute  and  unimportant  circumstances,  it 
is,  therefore,  the  more  improbable  it  should 
have  been  designed ;  also,  the  more  indi- 
rect and  circuitous  it  is,  the  less  obvious  it 
would  have  been  to  a  foi^^,  or  a  compiler. 
If  the  situations  in  which  the  writer  is 
placed,  and  the  views  with  which,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  he  alludes  to  the  same  facts, 
-  are  different,  and  the  terms  which  he  em- 
ploys are  adapted  to  this  difference  in  an 
ardess  and  natural  manner,  this  is  a  strong 
presumption  of  truth.   Finally,  if  the  direct 
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parratirey  sod  the  subsequent  refereocet 
and  allusions,  appear,  in  any  instance,  to 
approach  to  a  contradiction  ;  and  yet,  on 
Closer  inspection,  are  found  to  agrafe,  this 
Tery  stronyly  confirms  the  absence  of  art, 
and  the  influence  of  truth  and  reality," 

Such  is  the  argument;  and  we 
tliink  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
*  exemplifying  it  by  such  instances 
as  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
conclusion  for  which  he  contends.* 
We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  room 
ta  exhibit,  at  large,  the  manner  in 
which  this  argument  is  conducted, 
as  to  the  history,  both  of  natural 
and  miraculous  events. 

The  next  object  of  our  author  is  to 
ihew,  that  the  history  and  character 
of  Moses — the  escaf)e  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Ei»  \  pt — their  existence  in 
the  wilderness  for  forty  years — their 
submission,  during  that  period,  to 
the  a'  thority  of  their  leader,  with- 
out attempting  either  to  n»turn  to 
Egypt,  or  to  invade  Canaan,  are 
facts  which  <:rannot  be  accounted 
for,  without  admitting  the  uninter- 
rupted and  conspicuous  interfer 
ence  of  thepower  of  Jehovah,  mira- 
culously sustaining  and  governing 
bis  chosen  people;  and,  by  conse- 
quence, establishing  the  divine 
original  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

This  first  part  of  the  work  is  then 
concluded  by  an  application  of  Les- 
lie's well  known  four  infallible 
marks  of  truth  to  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  and 
from  this,,  and  all  that  has  been 
before  advanced,  the  inference  to 
be  fairly  drawn  is  most  certainly 
this ;  ^  that  the  miracles  ascribed 
to  the  Jewish  lawgiver  were  un- 
doubtedly real,  and  therefore  his 
mission  undoubtedly  divine.* 

Dr.  Graves  opens  the  second  part 
©f  his  work  with  a  general  view  of 
the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  world — 
the  vices  attending  it — and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  must  and  have 
rendered  any  human  attempts  to 
^beck  or  reform  it  utterly  nugatory . 


he  then  examines  the  theology  of 
the  Mosaic  code;  and  i"'^*ly  con- 
tends, that  a  system,  which,  at  such 
a  period,  and  to  such  a  people, 
taught  the  self-existence,  the  unity, 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  the 
moral  perfections,  and  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  '  cannot  be  satisfacto- 
rily accounted  for,  vvitlmut  allowing 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  the 
deliveriEi:.ce  of  Israel  by  supernatural 
aid,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  government  by 
divi lie  authority.' 

The  same  conclusion  is  next  de- 
duced from  a  view  of  the  vwral 
tendency  of  the  Mosaic  law — the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Jewisii  penal  code ; 
and  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
Jewish  stale. 

Tlie  third  part  of  this  work,  as  we 
have  before  staled,  is  occupied 
prmcipally  in  obviating  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  usually  urged 
against  the  divine  original  of  the 
JvHvish  economy.  The  first  which 
Dr.  Graves-  meets,  and,  &s  we  think, 
ably  repels,  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  treatment  of  the  Canaanites. 
He  considers  the  command  respect- 
ing them,  not  as  extending  to  un- 
conditional extirpation,  but  as  re- 
quiring the  destruction  of  those 
cities  and  states  only,  who  refused 
to  leave  the  land,  or  to  renounce 
idolatry :  but  as  many  maintain  a 
contrary  opinion.  Dr.  G.  properly 
determines  not  to  rest  the  defence 
of  the  Jewish  law  upon  his  own 
interpretation,  thougn  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  is  just  Considering 
the  injunction,  therefore,  in  the 
strictest  and  severest  sense  of  which 
it  is  capable,  he  shews  that  both  as  it 
regards  the  Canaanites  themselves, 
and  as  it  regards  the  Jews,  it  may 
be  vindicated.  We  know  not  hovr 
any  candid  enquirer  csin  resist  the 
arguments  which  are  he^e  produced. 
It  is  not  possible  to  abridge  them. 

Notwitnstanding  that  one  great 
purpose  of  making  the    Jews   the 
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lastroments  of  effecting  the  puni^- 
ment  of  the  idolatrous  Caiiaanites, 
was  to  excite  in  them  an  abhorrence 
of  the  practices  to  which  those  A  a* 
tions  hud  been  addicted;  yet  the 
Jews  were  themselves  ffccjuently 
faUing  into  the  same.  This  circum- 
stance has  given  occasion  to  another 
objection :  >ince  it  is  conceived  to  be 
incredible  *  that  the  witnesses  of  such 
stupendous  miracles  as  are  recorded 
in  the  Mosaic  history^or  their  imme- 
diate posterity,  could  have  so  soon 
forgotten  the  Divine  power  thus 
plainly  manifested,  or  apostatized 
from  religion  thus  awfully  en- 
force<l.*  In  answer  to  this,  Dr.  G. 
first  shews  that  their  idolatry  in  no 
instance  amounted  to  a  rejection  of 
the  true  God,  or  of  the  law  which  he 
bad  appointed ;  he  then  points  out 
the  reasons  which  appear  to  have 
operated  in  the  Divine  counsels,  for 
permitting  the  various  temptations 
to  idolatry,  to  which  the  Jewish  na- 
tion was  for  a  long  time  exposed  ; 
and  he  proves  in  an  ingenious — in 
some  instances  in  a  novel — and  in 
all,  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  that 
every  situation  in  which  either  any 
part,  or  the  whole  of  the  nation  was 
placed  during  their  long  residence 
in  the  holy  land,  was  admirably  con- 
trived to  promote  the  purposes  of 
their  separation,  and  demonstrative 
of  the  providence  and  moral  go- 
vernment of  God.  In  one  part  of 
this  interesting  lecture  the  learned 
author  appears  to  us  needlessly 
uoubled  about  the  doctrine  oifrte 
will;  which,  in  contradiction  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Jewish  writings, 
be  is  veiy  anxious  to  preserve  and 
defend. 

*Mn  reviewing  the  system  of  reli- 
pon  and  policy  established  by  the 
Jewish  lawgiver,  two  circumstances 
claim  particular  attention :  one^  that 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  life  were  not  inculcated  by 
Moses  as  sanctions  of  his  laws ;  and 
the  other  J  that  he  has  employed  as  a 
tanction,  the  declaration  that  ^  God 


would  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate 
him,  and  shew  mercy  unto  the  thou- 
sandth generation  of  them  who  should 
love  him,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments.' Both  tliese  circumstances 
have  been  the  subject  of  long  and 
warm  discussion.  The  former  has 
been  objected  to  as  an  omission  of 
necessary  truth,  which  no  genuine 
revelation  could  overlook ;  while  the 
latter  has  been  represented  as  a  vio^ 
lation  of  natural  justice,  which  God 
cannot  be  supposed  to  perpetuate 
or  authorize."  In  considering  the 
first  part  of  this  objection,  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Warburton  could  not 
escape  notice.  It  is,  accordingly, 
stated  in  the  writer's  own  words ; 
and  both  that,  and  the  character  of 
the  teamed  prelate  himself,  fairly 
and  ably  appreciated.  From  thi$ 
hypothesis  Dr.  G.  dissents:  *  War- 
burton,'  he  observes,  *  considers  the 
omission  of  a  future  sanction,  as  a 
medium  from  which,  indepemlent  of 
all  other  proofs,  an  extraordinary 
providence  may  be  proved  to 
have  attended  the  Jewish  dispen* 
sations ;  I  consider  it  only  as  ^facty 
for  which  an  extraordinary  provi- 
dence (rhe  reality  of  which  ought  to 
be  proved  from  other  sources)  will 
satisfactorily  account.' 

That  Moses  did  not  propose  the 
sanction  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments, he  admits,  and  clearly 
demonstrates :  he  ^oes  further,  and 
with  much  ingenuity  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  this  fact :  but,  with 
the  author  of  the  divine  legation  he 
asserts,  that  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
legislator  shews,  that  he  himself 
believed  in  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion ;  and  in  opposition  to  that  au- 
thor he  contends  also  that  the  his- 
tory contains  such  proofs  of  the' 
doctrine  as  must  naturally  suggest 
it  to  every  serious  and  reflecting 
mind,  though  with  less  clearness 
than  the  succeeding  works  of  the 
Old  Testament^  which  exhibit  thia 
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great  truth  with  a  perpetually  in- 
creasing lustre,  till  by  David,  So- 
lomon, and  the  prophets,  it  was  so 
authoritatively  revealed,  as  to  be- 
come an  article  of  popular  belief, 
«nd  practical  influence  among  the 
Jewish  people,  and  thus  prepare  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel 
scheme.  This  point  is  much  la- 
boured, but  we  think  with  little  suc- 
cess. From  our  author's  opinion 
upon  this  subject  we  reluctantly  dis- 
sent ;  and  we  are  convinced,  that  if^ 
it  were  our  duty  to  controvert  the 
sentiments  of  the  writers  whose 
works  come  before  us,  rather  than 
fairly  to  exhibit  what  those  senti- 
ments are,  we  could  with  ease  de- 
monstrate that  the  facts  in  the  Jew- 
ish history,  from  which  Dr.  G.  has 
deduced  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  tended  rather  to  check  than 
to  encourage  the  hope  of  a  life 
after  death ;  and  that  the  texts  which 
he  has  alleged  as  provi  iig  that  Moses, 
David,  Solomon,  Daniel,  Isaiah, 
and  the  other  prophets  believed  in 
that  doctrine,  are,  in  almost  every 
instance,  direct  evidences  of  the 
contrary  position.  But  we  must  be 
content  with  having  thus  briefly  ex- 
pressed  our  opinion  of  .this  part  of 
the  work  before  us,  and  v/ith  warn- 
ing our  readers  to  examine  these 
passages  of  the  Jewish  scripture, 
with  a  strict  regard  to  the  connec- 
tion in  which  they  occur,  and  the 
peculiar  idioms  of  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written.  They 
will  then  not  be  misled  by  such 
phrases  as  waking  up,  waking 
tn  the  mornings  living  at  the  right 
hand  of  Gady  or  even  living  for 
ever. 

The  other  part  of  this  objection 
arising  from  the  denunciation  that 
God  would  visit  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  is  proved 
to  have  as  little  foundation  in  reason 
as  the  former ;  the  punishment  and 
the  reward  being  analagous  to  God's 

S^neral  providence,  and  limited  in 
eir  extent  and  application. 


**  But  the  Jewish  system  has  been 
objected  to  on  grounds  distinct 
from  its  immediate  doctrines,  or  its 
direct  efifects  upon,  the  Jews  them- 
selves. First,  as  being  partial^ 
wholly  confined  to  one  obscure  and 
insignificant  nation,  and  therefore 
unworthy  of  a  divine  interposition, 
and  inadequate  to  that  stupendous 
apparatus  of  miracles,  by  which  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. And,  secondly,  as  indicat- 
ing a  capricious  mutability  on  the 
part  of  God,  who  (as  the  objectors 
affirm)  first  promulgated  the  Mosaic 
law,  as  of  eterjial  obligation ;  and 
yet,  afterwards,  is  supposed  to  have 
abrogated  it,  and  introduced  (he 
different,  and  even  opposite,  system 
of  Christianity."  In  answer  to  the 
first,  it  is  shewn,  that  Judaism  was 
all  along  designed  to  be  a  blessing 
to  the  world  at  large,  and  that  this 
design  was  accomplished.  The 
effects  of  the  Jewish  religion  arc 
visible  in  the  history,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  other  nations,  both  before 
and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity : 
and  the  state  of  the  world  at  large, 
and  of  the  Jewish  people  in  parti- 
cular, between  that  event  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  affords 
the  most  striking  evidence  that 
Providence  had  a  constant  regard  to 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  world 
in  the  Jewish  peculiarity. 

In  answering  the  latter  objection. 
Dr.  Graves  asserts,  that  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  was  intended  to  be  in- 
troductory to  the  Christian,  and 
this  assertion  he  has  abundantly 
proved  ;  not  always,  however,  by 
the  most  convincing  means.  He 
has  cited  prophecies,  which  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Messiah,  or  his  king- 
dom, and  applied,  as  types,  iiaicts,' 
in  which  nothing  typical  will  ap- 
pear to  the  eye  of  sober  criticism. 
The  strongest  argument  arises  from 
the  admirable  adaptation  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Jews,  to  the  purposed 
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iiitrodacing  the  gospel,  and  assist- 
ing its  diffusion :  no  other  means 
could  have  so  well,  if  at  all,  produ- 
ced this  great  end.  This  argument 
Dr.  G.  has  urged,  and  if  our  limits 
would  allow,  we  would  present  it 
to  our  readers  in  his  own  words. 


Such  is  a  general  outline  of  this 
excellent  woi-k  ;  of  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  enable  our  readers 
to  form  a  true  judgment.  It  will 
ever  sustain  a  high  rank  amongst 
the  most  able  productions  in  defence 
of  revealed  religion. 


Art.  X.     Lectures  on  Scripture  Facti%     By  the  Rev,  Wiili  am  Bengo  Collyer, 
8vo.  pp.  59S. 


pp. 

THE  author  of  this  work  informs 
us  that  ^^  about  five  years  ago  it  was 
suggested  to  him  in  a  cursory  con- 
versation, that  it  would  be  a  desira- 
ble thing  to  produce  a  confirmation 
of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  sacred 
writings  from  contemporary  histo- 
rians,  so  far  as  these  could  be  ob- 
tained :  and  where  the  remoteness 
of  scripture  narrations  stretched  be- 
yond  the  chronology    of  heathen 
compositions,  to  adauce  such  frag- 
ments of  antiquity  as  time  has  spared 
to  us,  so  far  as  they  bear  any  rela- 
tion to  events  transpiring  at  the  ear- 
liest periods.*'  Upon  revolving  this 
conversation  in  his  mind,  he  further 
tells  us,  ''he  felt  the  remark  impor- 
tant;   and   he  hegan    seriously  to 
think  of  undertaking  the  proposed 
discussion,  just  so  far  as  it  might  be 
useful  to  his  own  congregation,  and 
would  not  interfere  with  the  other 
arrangements  of  his  ministerial  la- 
bours.    For  it  appeared  to  him  that 
a  work  was  wanting  which  might  in- 
terweave foreign  testimonies  to  the 
troth  of  scripture  history,  with  the 
discussion    of  the   history    itself; 
which  might  admit  general  and  im- 
portant remarks  with  a  selected  sub- 
lect,  and  which  might  relieve   the 
barrenness  and  languor  of  mere  dis- 
cussion, and  of  a  series  of  extracts 
from  heathen  writers,  by  assuming 
the  shape  and  the  ardour  of  pulpit 
and  popular  addresses.*'     Such  was 
the  origin  of  these  lectures,  which, 
having  been  well*  received  from  the 
author's  own  pulpit,  were  afterwards 
delivered   during    two    winters  in 
London ;  and  are  now  through  the 


importunity  of  friends  committed 
to  th^  press.    See  Pnf, 

The  Lectures  are  fourteen  in 
number : 

The  first  is  merely  introductory, 
and  is  an  attempt  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  divine  revelation : 

"  2.  The  Creation :  Uiat  the  Mosaic 
account  of  it  is  the  only  rational  one 
which  we  have  received : 

"  3.  The  Deluge  : 

«'  4-.  The  destruction  of  Babel,  the 
confusion  of  language,  the  dispersion  of 
the  people^  and  the  origin  of  nations  : 

"  5.  The  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha: 

"  6.  The  history  of  Joseph  : 

'*  7.  Intermediate  Lecture  :  a  scrip* 
tural  representation  of  the  nature  and 
destination  of  9pn  : 

**  8.  The  slaytry  ^d  deliverance  of 
Israel  in  Egypt :  •  .        ^ 

"  9.  The  journey  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness ;  their  establishment  in 
Canaan  ;  and  tiie  circumstances  attend- 
ing these  events  :    '  . 

**  lO.  The  government  of  the  Jews; 
including  the  theocracy  and  monarchy, 
to  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple; 
with  a  confirmation  of  some  subordinate 
facts  recorded  in  the  scripture^ : 

*M  I .  The  captivities  of  Israel  and  Ju- 
dah  : 

*'  12.  The  life,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  proved  at 
matters  of  fact : 

"  13.  The  character  of  the  writers  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 

"  14.  Concluding  Lecture — the  un- 
searchable God ;  or,  an  attempt  to  prove 
an  analogy  between  the  religion  of  na- 
ture and  I  hat  of  the  Bible,  by  shewing 
that  the  same  obscurity  which  oversha- 
dows revelation,  equally  overspreads  na- 
ture and  providence.'' 
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Such  an  undertaking,  especially 
by  one  who  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  apologize  for  his  youth,  was  bold 
and  hazardous.  To  be  at  once  the 
declaimer  and  the  philosopher ;  to 
gain  the  applause  or  the  multitude, 
and  to  deserve  the  approbation  of 
the  wise ;  to  court  popularity,  and 
to  earn  the  reputation  of  a  scholar ; 
require  a  combination  of  talents  and 
acquirements  very  rarely  found  in 
the  same  person.  The  evidences 
which  Mr.  C.  has  resolved  to  pro- 
duce lie  widely  scattered ;  and  long, 
patient,  and  extensive  reading  alone 
can  collect  them :  in  some  cases 
they  are  involved  in  fable,  from 
which  the  nicest  skill  only  can  ex- 
tricate them  :  and  in  others  so  inci- 
dentally occur,  that  they  are  liable 
to  be  overlooked.  On  the  one  hand 
great  labour  is  necessary  to  select 
what  is  of  real  importance;  and  on 
the  other  the  most  scrupulous  cau- 
tion, les^  fancied  resemblances  and 
obscure  traditions  should  be  brought 
as  evidences  to  facts  from  which 
they  are  in  the  furthest  degree  re- 
mote. Who  would  not  wish  that 
the  sacred  history  should  be  suffered 
to  rest  upon  its  own  foundation,  and 
that  no  attempts  should  be  made  to 
discover  corresponding  facts  in  the 
writin&;s  of  profane  authors,  rather 
than  that  Moses  should  be  fou.id  in 
Bacchus,  Silenus,  and  even  Priapus, 
and  the  translation  of  Elijah  in  the 
adventure  of  Phaeton  ? 

For  the  task  which  he  ventured  to 
undertake  Mr.  C.  does  not  appear 


well  qualified.  All  the  evidence  t(f 
scriptural  facts'  which  is  here 
brought  forwards,  and  more  than 
this,  has  been  long  and  generally 
known.  The  only  merit  indeed  to 
which  he  seems  to  la^^  any  claim  is 
that  of  having  carefully  read  over, 
not  the  authors  of  whom  he  has  sub- 
joined so  pompous  a  list,  but  of 
those  passages  which  Grotius,  Still- 
ingfleet,  Bryant,  and  others,  had 
produced.  No  original  witness  is 
brought  forward  ;  none  whose  testi- 
mony has  not  been  heard  before ; 
and  from  inattention  to  Eusebius, 
from  a  total  disregard  of  Bochart, 
Huet,  Gale,  and  Faber,  much  evi- 
dence is  withheld  that  might  with 
great  advantage  have  been  cited. 
This  work,  therefore,  adds  nothing 
to  our  store  of  Biblical  Literature. 
Whatever  its  object  may  have  been, 
it  is  in  fact  little  else  than  a  display 
of  pulpit  eloquence.  Many  fine 
passages  do  indeed  occur,  and  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  many  which 
are  mere  empty  sound,  signifying 
nothing. 

Mr.  Col  Iyer  is  evidently  a  man  of 
talents  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  prevailed  upon  by  the  solicitation 
of  friends  to  publish  a  work,  which, 
through  the  aid  of  a  more  mature 
judgment,  and  a  continued  and  ex- 
tended course  of  reading,  might 
have  secured  for  himself  lasting  re- 
putation, and  proved  eminently  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  revealed 
religion. 


A&t«  XI.  HoTM  Psalmodica  ;  or  a  pofiular  Vlenv  of  the  Psaltm  of  Davids  as  Evi- 
dencefor  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Jewuh  and  Christian  Religions  :  to  which  are  pr^ 
Jixedt  Two  Essays.     I .  On  Religion*    2.  On  LOertinismy  12mo.pp.  123. 


THE  author  of  this  little  work  who 
is  a  layman,  warns  his  readers  not  to 
expect  from  the  title  the  acute  criti- 
cism displayed  in. the  Horas  Paulinse 
of  Paley,  nor  the  learning  to  be 
found  in  I^ors  Mosaicae  or  Faber ; 
and  in  this  he  has  done  well,  as  such 
expectations   if  formed  would  be 


miserably  disappointed.  The  os- 
tensible subject  of  this  tract  occu- 
pies a  very  small  part  of  it :  the 
psalms  which  the  author  examinet 
being  those  only  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  prophetic  of  the  Messiah. 
The  text  is  that  of  the  older  English 
veraioD^  read  ia  our  chnrcbes,  and 
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to  this  arc  subjoined  a  few  declama- 
tory remarks,  which,  not  being 
founded  upon  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  original,  are  genei-ally  very 
far  from  the  truth.  The  essays, 
which  form  the  greater  part  of  the 

Art.  XII.  A  Summary  View  of  the  Evidence  and  Practical  Importance  of  the  Chrts- 
turn  Revelation  ;  in  a  Series  of  Discourses  addressed  to  young  Persons^  by  Thomas 
Bel  SHAM,  Minister  of  the  Unitarian  Chafiel  in  Essex-Street^  8vo.  pp.  204. 


volume,  are  at  the  same  time  the 
moat  valuable  portion  of  it ;  and  of 
these  we  recommend  the  second  in 
particular  to  the  attention  of  young 
men. 


WE  are  acquainted  with  no 
\friterin  the  present  day,  who  pos- 
sesses m  greater  perfection  than 
Mr.Belsham  the  happy  and  the  use* 
ful  art  of  clearly  arranging,  and  ju- 
diciously compreasiniy  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  of  entpiiry.  This 
has  heen  shewn  in  his  elements  of 
the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  and 
it  is  displayed  wiih  great  success  and 
.J         ^^  in. the  work  now  before 


us. 

These  Discourses,  which  are  six 
in  number,  **  contain  the  substance 
of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
a^Jisr  the  morning  service  to  the 
young  persons  who  attend  Unitarian 
worship  at  the  chapel  in  Essex- 
street.  They  are  published  at  the 
request  of  many  who  heard  them, 
and  in  hope  that  with  a  divine  bless- 
ing  they  may  be  the  means  of  re- 
viving the  recollection  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  christian  religion,  of 
making  theui  familiar  to  the  mind, 
and  of  impressing  them  deeply  upon 
die  heart." 

The  first  discourse  opens  with  a 
few  preliminary  observations,  parti- 
cularly upon  the  nature,  the  use, 
and  the  evidence  of  miracles ;  the 
design  of  which  is  to  shew  that  they 
are,  in  every  respect,  adapted  to 
prove  the  divine  mission,  and  to 
attest  the  doctrine  of  a  propiiet. 
Mr.  Belsham  then  observes : 

**  Tlie  evidence  of  the  truth,  and  di- 
vine authority^  of  the  christian  religion 
nay  be  arranged  under  live  general 
heads.  The  fhilosophical  evidence, 
tbedirect  HISTORICAL,  the  PROPHETIC, 
the  IWTBRNAL,  and  finally,  the  evidence 
which  ii  derived  from  the  testimony  of 


the  JEWISH  SCRIPTURES.  Fach  of' 
these  arguments,  considered  separately, 
carries  great  weight ;  but  colJectively, 
and  taken  in  their  mutual  connectiou, 
and  correspondence  with  each  bther,  the 
evidence  to  a  serious,  candid,  and  un- 
prejudiced inquirer  must  be  little  lest 
than  irresistible/* 

The  first  of  these,  the  philoso- 
phical argument,  **  which  assumes 
the  truth  of  the  christian  religion 
as  a  hypothesis,  the  admission  of 
which  is  necessary  to  account  for 
certain  obvious  and  undisputed  phe- 
nomena, the  only  assignable  and 
adequate  cause  of  certain  known 
effects,'*  is  discussed  in  the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  first  discourse,  in 
the  progress  of  which  the  objc(ction» 
by  Gibnon  are  fairly  met  and  ably 
answered. 

In  the  second  discourse  is  con^- 
dcred  the  direct  historical  evidence. 
"  This  argument  first  establishes  the 
genuineness,  and  the  credibility  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  from  these  premises^  it  infer* 
the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  th^ 
christian  religion,"  Having  pur- 
sued this  argument  with  great  effect, 
Mr.  B.  considers  with  particular  at- 
tention the  direct  historical  evidence 
of  two  facts  of  peculiar  importance ; 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  no- 
thing can  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  these 
which  is  here  adduced. 

"The  notoriety  of  these  miraculoui 
gifts  and  powers,  and  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  them  in  the  primitive  apostolic 
church,  has  ^iven  rise  to  a  plausible  c5* 
JHUen  which  it  is  proper  lo  state,  and  to 
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answer.  If  miracles  were  so  frequent, 
and  various},  so  public,  and  indisputable, 
as  christians  aver  Ihem  to  have  been, 
how  came  the)  lo  make  so  light  and  li- 
mited an  impression  ?  How  was  it  po!<- 
sible  for  ihe  spectalors  to  resist  the  evi- 
dence of  their  senses  ?  Let  the  supposi- 
tion be  made,  of  a  similar  occurrence  in 
modern  times  ;  that  a  man  publicly  exe- 
cuted, and  known  to  be  dead,  should 
after  three  days  be  restored  to  life,  that 
the  evidence  of  this  fact  should  be  clear 
ftnd  undeniable,  that  it  should  have  hap- 
,  pen^d  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  metro- 
polis, that  a  doctrine  novel,  and  obnox- 
ious, taught  by  this  extraordinary  jier- 
son,  •r  by  missionaries  authorized  by 
him,  should  be  confirmed  by  a  series  of 
acknowledged  miracles,  performed  in 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  competent 
and  credible  witnesses, — what  prejudice 
could  close  its  eyes  against  the  light  of 
truth?  what  power  on  earth  would  un- 
der such  circumstances  venture  to  oppose 
the  messenger  of  Heaven  ? 

"  In  nply  to  this  very  specious,  and 
plausible  objection,  it  may  be  remarked^ 
that,  if  tiie  facts  believed  by  cbriatians 
had  not  been  true,  the  success  of  the 
christian  religion  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely impossible,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  already  assigned.  With  res- 
pect to  the  little  impression  made  by 
miracles  upon  persons  at  a  distance,  and 
who  were  prejudiced  against  the  chris- 
tian doctrine,  they  might  either  think, 
that  the  subject  was  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion, or  that  the  fiicts  were  exaggerated, 
or,  they  might  have  recourse  to  magical, 
or  to  demoniacal  agency,  which  was  ai 
that  lime  the  popular,  not  to  say,  the  phi- 
losophical beliet.  With  regard  to  imme- 
diate spectators,  the  difficulty  of  account- 
ing for  their  neglect  of  incontestable  mi- 
racles must  be  acknowledged  as  very 
Considerable.  Some  of  these,  who  could 
neither  be  reconciled  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  nor  deny  his  miracles,  would 
ilaturally  ascribe  the  latter  to  a  confede- 
racy with  demons,  or  to  the  power  of 
magic.  But  the  true  solution  of  the 
question  is  to  be  found  in  the  power  of 
fixed  principlest  and  inveterate  preju- 
dices, to  repel,  and  to  overrule  the  most 
palpable  evidence,  which  is  far  greater 
than  a  person  who  has  not  attended  to 
Ihe  subject  would  conceive  to  be  possi- 


ble. In  the  doctrine  of  transubstantts* 
tion,  and  in  the  Athanasian  hypothesis 
Qf  the  trinity,  the  influence  of  6xed 
principles  triumphs  over  the  evidence  of 
sense,  and  of  intuition :  and  in  the  slow 
progress  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
when  it  was  first  published  to  the  world, 
the  prejudices,  even  of  profound  philoso* 
phers,  over-ruled  the  deductions  of  ma- 
thematical demonstration.  Such  preju- 
dices asihese  might  be  expected  to  resist 
the  evidence  even  of  undeniable  miracles. 
For  what  is  this,  but  an  appeal'to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  senses  r  This  Opposition 
cannot  indeed  in  the  present  age  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience,  but  the 
gospel  history  declares  the  flurt,  and, 
judging  from  analogy,  it  does  not  appear 
improbable.^' 

The  third  discourse  is  upon  the 
prophetic,  and  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  christian  revelation.  The 
prophecies  contained  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  either  those  which 
were  delivered  by  Jesus  himself,  or 
by  his  apostles  and  other  authorized 
ministers.  The  predictions  '^^f 
Christ  relate  either  to  himself,  or  to 
his  apostles,  or  to  the  Jewish  polity, 
or  to  the  success  of  the  gospel.  Tbe 

f)redictions  of  the  apostles^  particu- 
arly  of  Paul  and  John,  are  ge- 
nerally thought  to  relate  to  tbe 
state  of  tbe  church  to  the  end  of 
time.  Tbe  predictions  of  Christ 
are  plain,  and  their  fulfilment  is 
most  certain  :  more  difficulty  attends 
those  of  the  apostles  ;  and  Mr.  B/s 
judgement  of  these,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Apocalypse,  may  not 
be  generally  approved.  Under  the 
head  of  internal  evidence  are  placed, 
the  character  of  Christ,  his  mira- 
cles, the  christian  doctrine  and 
morality,  and  the  professed  design 
and  tendency  of  the  christian  scrip- 
tures. 

In  the  fourth  discourse  we  enter 
upon  a  more  difficult  enquiry— the 
evidence  of  the  christian  revelation 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish 
scripcures. 
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Minds  differently  constituted,  ob* 
serves  Mr.  B.,  conceive 

**  dilFerenlly  of  the  same  subjecl :  and 
arguments  which  to  one  person  appear 
dear,  convincing,  and  irresistible,  shall 
make  but  little  impression  upon  anotiier. 
And  herein  appears  the  great  >visdom 
and  goodness  ol  God,  in  supporting  the 
christian  revelation  with  evidence  adapt- 
ed to  the  various  tastes  and  habits  of 
thinking  of  the  different  classes  of  man- 
kind :  to  all  of  whom  the  interesting  and 
sublime  discovery  of  a. future  life,  is  of 
equal  and  infinite  importance. 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some 
persons  to  whom  the  evidence  of  the  di- 
vine authority  q(  the  christian  religion 
from  the  propheciesof  the  Old  Testament, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  and 
convincing.  With  regard  to  myself,  I 
,  must  confess  that  it  does  not  convey  to 
my  own  mind  that  clear,  and,  I  can  al- 
most say,  unhesitating  assurance  which 
I  derive  from  an  attention  to  the  philoso- 
phic, the  historic,  or  the  internal  evidence, 
not  that  I  think  the  prophetic  evidence 
essentially  defective.  But.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  myself  that  I  fully  compre- 
hend  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
prophetic  language.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  i  regard  the  evidence  (irom  the 
Old  Testament  as  very  considerable,  and 
as  calculated  to  make  a  strong  and  favour* 
able  impression  upon  a  candid,  serious, 
and  intelligent  mind :  and,  in  connection 
with  the  evidence  already  produced,  it 
decisively  establishes  the  truth  and  di- 
vine authority  of  the  christian  religion.'* 

Mr.  Belsham  therefore  proceeds 
to  state  this  evidence,  having  first 
conceded  that  a  man  may  be  a  sin- 
cere, though  not  a  well  informed 
christian,  who  may  hesitate  to  admit 
the  divine  legation  of  the  Hebrew 
lawgiver,  and  then  proved  that  the 
Hebrew  nation  was  actually  favoured 
nrith  a  revelation  from  heaven.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  fourth  dis- 
course is  clear  and  convincing  ;  and 
we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  say  the 
same  of  the  concluding  and  most 
important  part.  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  constantly  appeal  to  the 
testimooy  of  former  prophecies,  and 
the  argumeiits  which  the  lattei?  drew 


from  them 9  appear  to  have  had  thm 
greatest  efficac]^  in  the  conversioQ 
of  Jewish  unbelievers :  yet  who  can 
read  the  discourses  cither  of  Peter 
or  of  Paul,  in  which   they  quote 
some  of  these  prophecies,  and  im- 
])artially  examine  the  cjaotations  in 
their  original  coimection,  and  not 
be  startled  by  the  boldness  of  the 
assertion,  upon  which,  on  some  oc- 
casions at  least,   they  found  their 
ar^^ument,  that  no  part  of  what  they 
have  cited  will  coincide  in  the  per- 
son of  any  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  Old  Testament  cannot,  as  Mr. 
B.  has  well  oftser\^ed,  be  so  nume- 
rous as  many  apprehend ;  *'  for  our 
Lord  in  a  short  walk  of  an  hour  or 
two,  from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus, 
began  with  Moses,  and  expounded 
them  all  to  the.  two  disciples  wholki 
be  joined  on  the   road."     Yet  let 
any  one  with  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  bisto-* 
ry  of  the  Jewish  state,  iind  its  con- 
nection with  surrounding   nations, 
and  with  a  careful  discrimination  of 
the  language  of  prophecy,  examine 
those  which  are  distinctly  produced 
by  our  Lord  and  the  first  preacbera 
of  the  gospel;  and  he  will  Gind  the 
number  ot  those  concerning  which 
it  can,  with  any  demree  of  confi- 
dence, be  said  that  mey  ^yere  de- 
signed to   prefigure  the    Messiah, 
very  small  indeed.     Mr.  Belsham 
has  selected  no  more  than  three,  and 
in  this  selection  he  has  been  pecu* 
liarly  unfortunate.  The  first  is  from 
Deut.  xviii.  of  the  prophet  like  nnto 
Moses;  the  second  is  from  the  litid. 
chapter  of  Isaiah  ;  and  the  third, 
the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel.    Of 
the  first  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt,  after  reading  attentively  the 
whole  chapter  in  which  it  occim, 
that  it  refers  to  that  succession  of 
prophets  which  were  to  be  raised 
up  by  God,  to  prevent  even  the 
temptation  to  apply  to  necromancers^ 
wizards,  and  lying  oracles :  and  c<hi« 
ceroing  the  application  of  the  thirds 
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It  is  sufficient  to  make  a  candid  and 
i^nprejudiced  enquirer  hesitate, 
when  he  perceives  that  it  was  never 
once  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  Jesus 
or  his  apostles.  Mr.  B.  acknow- 
ledges that  it  is  indeed  a  prophecy 
of  considerable  difficulty:  "but," 
he  adds,  "  perhaps  to  the  Jews  of 
that  age  it  was  more  intelligible 
than  it  is  now  to  us."  If  so,  why 
was  it  not  applied  in  that  age, 
since,  as  it  contains,  or  is  thought 
to  contain,  such  accurate  maiks  of 
time,  the  evidence  it  gave  to  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  must  have 
been  irresistible  ? 

In  this  part  of  the  excellent  work 
before  us,  we  confess  our  disap- 
pointment ;  and  we  do  this  with  tne 
more  regret,  because  we  have  often 
felt  the  difficulty  of  the  subject ; 
and  are  confident  that  if  it  cannot 
be  solved  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Bel- 
sham,  who  have  talents  suited  to 
the  enquiry,  and  are  free  from  the 
biass  of  prejudice  and  interest,  it 
must  ever  remain  a  stone  of  stum- 
bling, and  a  rock  of  offence.  The 
arduous  and  important  task  has  not 
been  performed  by  the  authors  to 
whom  Mr.  B.  has  referred. 

Having  thus  stated  the  evidences 
of  the  christian  revelation,  Mr.  B. 
in  the  fifth  discourse  proposes 
"  briefly  to  represent  its  moral  use, 
both  in  order  to  shew  that  the  prize 
for  which  christians  contend  is  of 


inestimable  value,  and  to  obviate 
the  objections  of  some  who  love  txf 
underrate  the  christian  doctrine,  . 
and  to  excuse  their  own  inattention 
to  it,  and  indifference  about  it,  by 
treating  it  as  a  speculation  of  no 
practical  importance."  In  the  pro- 
secution of  this  subject,  be  first 
takes  a  summary  view  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  the  christian  faith, 
and  then  considers  their  tendency 
to  meliorate  the  heart  and  to  regu- 
late the  practice.  From  what  is 
here  advanced  we  justly  infer,  "  that 
the  character  of  an  enlightened  and 
consistent  christian  is  a  sublime,  a 
dignified,  and  an  eminently  useful 
character:  and  that  the  tendency 
of  christian  principles  is  to  conduct 
the  mind  to  the  highest  attainments 
in  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  to  elevate 
human  nature,  to  its  ba'^piest  and 
most  perfect  state."  p.  178. 

The  sixth  and  last  discourse  is 
uppn  the  subserviency  of  knowledge 
to  virtue,  introductory  to  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  the  christian  scrip- 
tures. This  is  full  of  the  most 
sound  and  important  ad  vice  to  young 
persons;  and  we  cannot  too  ear- 
nestly recommend  it  to  their  notice. 

Such  is  the  valuable  work  now 
presented  to  the  public,  which,  after   s 
the  full  and  impaitial  analysis   that 
we  have  given  of  it,  requires  on 
our  part  no  further  commendation. 


Art.  XIII.  The  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Joseph  Jddison.  With  tlte  Notes  qf  the  /earned  Gabriel  Seigneux  de  Cmrewm, 
Counsellor  of  Lausanne,  S^c,  d^c.  Now  first  translated  into  English  by  tin  Rev. 
Richard  Purdy,  Z>.Z).  of  Stueen's  College,  Oxford;  Vicar  of  Cricklade,  Wiltr 
8vo.  pp.  512. 


THE  work  of  Mr.  Addison  which 
is  here  republished  is  well  known, 
and  is  highly  and  justly  esteemed  by 
those  who  pay  any  attention  to  en- 
quiries of  this  nature.  It  comprises 
within  a  small  compass  many  topics 
adduced  to  prove  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  written 
with  neatness  and  force.  The  ex- 
cellent  author   has   however,  not 


without  reason,  been  considered  qs 
in  some  instances  too  credulous,  and 
the  effect  of  this  work  has  undoubt- 
edly been  weakened  by  the  inju- 
dicious admission  of  circumstanc^cs, 
grounded  upon  testimonies  which 
sober  criticism  is  compelled  to 
Question,  or  even  to  reject.  It  was 
therefore  very  desirable  that  a  tract 
whidi  has  received  and  is  entitled 
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to  ft)  mach  respect,  should  be  edited 
by  some  person   of  judgment  and 
iearning,  who  could  (ill  up  what  the 
audior   has     barely  sketched,  and 
correct  the  lines  in  which  his  pencil 
has  erred.     A  ibreign   Editor,  M. 
Seigneux  de  Correvas,  a  native   of 
Lausanne,   a  Senator  and  a  man  of 
letters,  has  been  long  known    and 
celebrated  upon  the  continent,  but 
his  copious  commentary  has  been 
iittie  read  in  England,  and  is  now 
veiy  scarce.     Dr.   Purdv  conceived 
therefore  that  he  should  perform  a 
useful  service  to  the  English  public, 
by  translating  it  into  our  language, 
and  for  doing  this  he  has  our  thanks. 
We  wish  however  that  he  had  done 
wmething  more  than  merely  to  ren- 
der this  work  into  English.     Excel- 
lent as  are  the  notes  of  the  learned 
Swiss  in  general,  they  are  not  al- 
ways judicious,    and   although   he 
has  rejected  some  part  of  the  evi- 
dence which  Addison  had  produced, 
he  has  incautiously  admitted  more 
that  has  no  better  claim  upon  our 
regard.    What  Chalcidius  has  said 
of  the  star  seen  by  the  Magi,  and 
Macrobius  of   the   murder    of  the 
infants  by  Herod,  and  Pblegan  of 
the  miraculous  darkness,  will  add 
▼erjr  little  to  the  credibility  of  the 
fcctt,  if  the  nature  of  their  testi- 
mony be  thoroughly  weighed.  The 
case  of  demoniacal  possession «  and 
of  oracles,  which  Mr.  S.  has  treated 
at  considerable  length,   is  by   no 
means  satisfactorily  made  out;   in 
the  course  of  this  enquiry  he  has 
shewn   a   want    of  candour,    and 
wnce  his   day,  the  judicious    and 
learned  Fanner   has  throwTV  upon 
this  important  subject  the  clearest 
light.     These  things  required  the 


notice  of  the  translator^  yet  they 
appear  jvithout  a    single  remark. 
Not  even  a.  general  reference   to 
Farmer  occurs.     The   continuance 
of    miraculous     powers     in     the 
church  after  the  days  of  the  apostles^ 
the  annotator  remarks,  is  not  dis- 
puted ;  and  the  transhitor,  who  must 
be  acquainted  with    the  result  of 
the  controversy  between  Dr.  Mid- 
dieton   and  his  opponents,  suffers 
this  groundless   assertion  to    pass 
without  comment.      One  passage, 
indeed,  the  very  worst  in  the  book, 
has  called  forth  a  remark  from  the 
translator,  but  It  is  of  praise,  where 
censure   only    shoulcl  bave    been 
applied.    We  refer  to  the  appro- 
bation which    M.  de  S.  has  eiven 
to  the  proceedings  against  Wool- 
ston,  as  a  model  to  all  governments 
in  putting  a  ^heck  to  the  licen. 
tiousness  of  scandalous  pens.   The 
wisest  and  the  best  of  men,   and 
the  most  zealous  advocates  of  Chris- 
tianity,  have  thought   very  diffe«« 
rently :  in  a  manner  more  consis-^ 
tent  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospelj 
and   the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  mankind. 

But  notwithstanding  the  errors 
and  defects,  to  which  vire  have  m 
the  strict  discharge  of  our  duty, 
now  alluded,  we  recommend  this 
book  to  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers, as  containing  much  striking 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  furnishing  much 
curious  information  to  those  who 
have  not  learning  or  time  sufEci-  . 
ent-to  ienable  them  to  have  recourse 
to  those  original  authorities  which 
Mr.  Addison  has  in  the  briefest 
manner  cited. 


An.  XIV.  ^  Second  Defence  qf  revealed  Religion  ;  in  two  Sermons,  preached  in 
ike  Citapei'Royai;  St.  James's,  By  Richard  Watson,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  ^ 
I^auiaff.   8vo.  pp..  54. 

THE  first  of  these  sermons,  which  credibility  of  the  Christian  miracles: 
fas  preached  March  3,  1799,  is  an  the  second  contains  a  more  ardu- 
ingeuious  and  able  defence  of  the    ous  attempt,  to  shew  that  the  doG«» 

Akn.  Rev.  Vol.  VI.  .  M 
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trine  of  atoneoient  is  not  repug- 
nant to  reason,  and  therefore  ougbt 
not  to  be  considered  as  invalidatincr 
the  truth  of  the  gosi^el.  The  Rityht 
Reverend  preacher  acknowledi^es 
that  bis  opiiuon  **  leans  to  tliat  of 
thoe  who  give  a  literal  rather  than 
ft  figurative  interpretation  to  those 
texts  which  rej'iresent  Christ,  as 
laying  down  bis  life  for  theshcep, 
as  purchasing  the  church  with  his 
bloo(i,  as  putting  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself.*'  He  however, 
with  his  accustomed  candour  ob« 
serves,  that  **  there  are  many  other 
men,  both  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  of  great  piety,  probity, 
and  learning,  who  reject  a  literal 
interpretation  as  irroconcileably 
hostile  to  the  justice,  the  benig- 
nity, and  the  holiness  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;"  and  he  adds  the  follow- 
ing liberal  and  important  advice  to 
bis  audience  :•— 

«*  Both  of  these  two  classeB  of  Chris- 
tians cannot  be  free  from  error,  for  two 
contradictory  propositions  cannot  both  be 
true  i  but  it  is  not,  I  trust,  a  profane  pre- 
Aamption  to  hope  that  both  or  them  may, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  be  free  from  blanie. 
He,  and  He  alone,  knows  the  extent  of 
our  individual  talents,  the  strength  of  our 
prejudices,  the  rise  and  progress  of  our 
habits  of  thinking ;  and  therefore  He, 
and  He  alone,  can  tell  to  whom  the  in- 
nocence or  the  culpability  of  error  is 
justly  to  be  imputed. 

<*  SuiFer  me,  in  conclusion,  to  exhort  yon, 
fiot  to  permit  a  diversity  in  opinion,  on 
this  or  on  any  other  religious  doctrine  to 
generate  in  you,  either  an  indifference  to- 


wards all  religious  permiationt,  or  a  bigoted 
attachment  to  your  own  :  for  indifiereoce 
generally  ends  in  unbelief,  and  bigotry 
begins  in  ignorance  or  in  interest,  and 
always  ends  in  self-sufEciency  and  into- 
lerance. 

**  In  natural  philosdpfly,  in  moral  philo* 
sophy,  in  every  branch  of  human  learnings 
as  well  as  in  revealed  religion,  difiicultiet, 
occasioning  diversities  of  opinion,  sub-' 
sist;  but  he  would  be  a  bad  logician, 
who  should  infer  that  nothing  was  ceruia 
because  something  was  questionable  in  each 
of  them — that  facts  cotdd  not  be  esta- 
blished, because  opinions  could  not  be 
reconciled. 

"  i  he  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
founded  in  historical  facts,  and  especially 
in  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ; 
of  the  truth  of  past  facts  men  may,  by 
proper  investigation,  become  corap-rtent 
judges,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  *  the  depth  of  tlie  riches  and 
wisdom  of  God,'  in  having  delivered  up 
Jesus  to  be  crucified  and  slain  by  wicked 
hands. 

*^  The  religious  disputes  which  have  fi>r 
so  many  ages  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
christian  world,  respect  tiie  modes  and 
circumstances  of  tilings,  rather  than  mat- 
ters essential  to  the  working  out  our  sal* 
vation.  Whiht  we  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  we 
also  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
made  to  give  an  account  of  our  conduct* 
we  are  impelled  by  the  strongest  moOTet 
to  the  practice  of  holiness,  *  without 
which  we  cannot  see  the  Lord/  ** 

Whether  the  Bishop^s  previous 
reasoning  produced  conviction  or 
not,  we  hope  this  truly  christian 
counsel  made  its  due  iuipresiion. 


Art.  XV.    The  Propagation  of  Christtamty  uas  not  indebted   to    any    Secondary 
Causes.     A  Priite  Es^ay,  puhlUhtd  in  Pursuance  </  tftr  tVill  qf  ike  Rtnj.  J.  Hulsr,. 
qf  St  John's  College^   Cofnbrid^t.     By  thf  Hev.  Samuel  BsaNET  Vincb,  B.  A* 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  CamLriJge.    8vo.  pp.  S7. 


THE  writer  of  this  essay  con- 
tends, that  the  religious  and  uioral 
state  of  the  world  at  the  appcar- 
auce  of  Christ,  was  not  farouraI)le 
to  the  reception  of  the  pure  doc* 
trines.  which  that  religion  incul- 
cuteo ;  yet  that  the  enlightened 
state  of  the  human  intellect  Has 


such,  that  no  imposture  could  ex* 
pert  to  succeed:  that  those  who 
were  first  engaged  in  the  propaga  • 
tion  of  the  gospel,  were  not  qiiaii- 
fied  to  command  respect,  or  enforce 
obedience  on  account  of  tiieir  rank 
in  life,  civil  authority,  or  educa- 
tion;  and  that  while  they  used  u# 


Ibtrrk^s  cif Aft6E  to  Tttfc  dyyi6v  op  tiia  »K>c]fsB  ot  duwam.    15* 

TiolenC  measures  to  extend  the  itiw  topics^  it' will  be  perceived,  ard 
flnence  of  the  gospel,  it  was  cori-  .  not  new,  and  the  essayist  has  not 
siaiitly  and  vigorously  opposed  by  treatfed  them  with  distinguished 
the  powers  of  the  earth.     These    ability. 

A»T.  XVI.    r/««  beneficial  Effect  qf  the  Christian  Temper  in  Domestic  Haftpinemi 

8vo.  pp.  91. 


THIS  very  respectable  and  use- 
ful publication,  was  suggested  by 
the  Bishop  of  London's  admiral)lc 
treatise,  entitled  "  The  beneficial 
effects  of  Christianity  on  the  tem- 
poral concerns  of  Mankind."  The 
author  lamented  ^^  that  in  addition 
to  the  able  statement  of  the  pub- 
lic benefits  of  Christianity  on  these 
concerns,  the  pious  prelate  had  not 


carried  its  precepts  and  beneficial 
tendency  into  domestic  life,  and 
shewn  how  it  might  be  made  the 
source  of  our  private  comforts  and 
enjoyments."  To  supply  this  defi- 
ciency, and  thus  to  increase  th<J 
evidence  for  the  truth  and  excel- 
lence of  the  gospel,  is  the  desigfi 
of  this  tract,  and  it  cannot  fail  of 
accomplishing  this  good  design. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  CONTROVERSIAL  THEOLOGY. 

A«T.  XVII.  The  Grounds  on  which  the  Church  qf  England  separated  from  'thM 
Qmrdi  qf  Bome,  stated  in  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Cler^  of  the  Diocese  of  Dur* 
ham^  <U  tite  ordinary  Visitation  qf  tluU  Diocese,  in  tits  Year  1806.  Bjf  Shutx^ 
Bis^  ^  Durham,   12nio.  pp.  23. 

A»T.  XVIII.  Remarks  en  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Ckrgy  qf  the  Diocese  of  Dur* 
ham,  ifc.  Sfc.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  interspersed  with  a  few  cursory  /?c- 
marks  on  his   (the  Bishop* s)  Sermon  brfore  the  Lords,  Anno  1799<  l2mo.  pp.  5^« 

Ait.  XIX.  J  Letter  to  the  Author  of  *'  Remarks  on  a  Charge,  ifc,  ifc,"  By  a 
Clergyman  qf  the  Diocese  qf  Durham.    12ino.  pp.  42. 

AiT,  XX-  jf  Vindication  ff  the  Remarks  on  the  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham^ 
»  Ansnur  to  a  Letter  from  a  Clergy mun  of  tike  Diocese  of  Durhatn.  \2mok 
pp.37. 

IN  the  charge  which  has  given  violated   the  express  command  of 

rise  to  this  controversy,  the  Bishop  holy  writ,  and  obstructed  the  dif 

of  Durham  thus  stated  the  reasons  fusion  of  Christian    knowledge. — 

of  the  separation  of  the   church  of  Undor  these  different  heads  are  in- 

England  from  the  church  of  Rome:  troduced  specific   charges  res  pect- 


"  Our  church  separated  from  the 
Romanists,  because  the  doctrines 
and  ordinances  of  :their  church 
were  derogatory — 1.  From  the  ho* 
nour  of  God  the  Father ;  2.  From 
the  mediatorship  of  the  Son ;  and 


ing  idolatry,  the  suppression  of 
the  second  command  in  the  de- 
calogue, praying  to  tlie  Virgin 
Mary,  to  angels  and  to  saints, 
transubatantiation,  the  denial  of  thei 
cup  to  the  laity,  &c.  &c.    charges 


3.  From  the  sanctifying  infiuences  which  Protestants  have  advanced, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit :  4.  Because  by  and  Romanists  attempted  to  re. 
authorizing  the  sale  of  indulijenccs    pel,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Re 


and  pardons,  they  encouraged  the 
most  scandalous  irregularities  of 
fife :  5.  Becaose  both  by  perform- 
ing^ the  services  of  the  church  in 
Latin,  and  by  locking  up  the  scrip- 
tures in  the  same  language,  they 

Ma 


formation.  These  would  scarcely 
have  been  noticed  at  present,  we 
presume,  had  they  not  been  U'-gjed 
by  such  high  authority,  speakijig  a 
cathedrd^  and  adapted,  if  not  design-* 
ed,  to  increase  the  jealousies  whicbi 
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for  political  purposes,  have  been 
lately  excited  against  the  Catholics. 
Tbeyhave  therefore  provoked  the 
remarks  of  a  keen  and  sensible  \vri« 
ter,  whose  talents  are  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  Some  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Bishop  he  has  clearly 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  and  some 
of  his  arguments  he  has  very  suc- 
cessfully turned  against  himself. 
The  Bishop's  friend,  the  clergy- 
man, who  has  done  little  more 
than  enlarge  upon  the  topics  first 
advanced  by  his  diocesan,  has  fared 


no  better  in  the  hands  of  the  viri^ 
dicator — the  remarker  undoubtedly^ 
under  another  name.  The  contro- 
versy will  iippear  curious  to  an  in- 
different spi  ctator,  who  is  attached 
more  to  tiie  word  of  God  than  to 
human  creeds  and  confessions  ;  and 
the  inferences  which  he  will  readily 
deduce  from  it  will  be  neither  few 
nor  unimportlmt. 

Other  tracts  we  believe  have  been 

Eublished   on    both    sides,    which 
ave  not  come  to  our  hands. 


Art.  XXI.  The  Romish  Church ;  or  an  historical  and  critical  View  of  some  qf 
the  leading  Doctrines  sf  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  a  Series  of  Discourses  preach^ 
at  Bishopwearmouih,  in  the  Year  1906t  being  a  CompHtUion  from  Seeker  and 
Others,  interwoven  with  the  Sentimemts  and  Remarks  qf  the  Preacher,  and  eontain- 
ing  a  Reply  io  Mr.  Des  Makis's  3ookf  entitled  "  The  Truth  of  the  Calhttlic  Reli- 
gion proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  with  Notes,  By  the  Rev.  GEoaci  Sti- 
rHENsoKj  M.  A.  Vicar  ofKeUoe,  Curate  qf  Bishopwearfnouth,  Sfc.  Svo.pp.  441. 


THIS  preacher  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  partizan  in  the  prece- 
ding controversy.  The  Bishop^s 
charge  suggested  the  plan  of  these 
discourses,  the  topics  in  that  charge 
are  here  treated  much  more  at 
large,  and  very  liberal  use,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer^s  own  ac- 
knowledgement, is  made  of  the 
prior  labours  of  others.  The  same 
errors  into  which  the  prelate  had 
fallen,  particularly  respecting  the 
suppression  of  the  second  com- 
mandment in  the  decalogue,  are 
here  repeated  ;  and  the  same  weak 
attempts  to  obviate  the  retorts  to 
i^hich  even  the  advocates  of  what 
is  boastingly  styled  the  purest  church 


in  Christendom,  are  exposed  from 
the  Cathplic. 

We  gladly  close  our  remarks  in 
the  words  of  the  sensible  writer, 
who  in  this  controversy  has  taken 
the  Catholic  side,  "  At  parting, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add  one  ob- 
servation. That  at  a  time  wrhen 
every  arm  should  be  united,  (read^ 
raised)  to  repel  the  common  enemy, 
it  is  folly  to  disturb  unanimity  by 
disseminating  religious  discord.  Of 
those  who  have  thought  proper  to 
adopt  such  conduct,  I  may  applaud 
the  intention,  but  I  must  condemn 
the  bigotry.  They  may  be  friends  to 
the  church  in  their  hearts :  their  pens 
are  its  most  dangerous  enemies.'* 


Art.  XXII.  A  Scriptttral  Lecture  on  Heads;  or  theJriumphs  of  Grace  Divine  in 
Jesus  Christf  the  Second  Man — the  Lord  from  Heaven,  over  all  the  Evils  of  tlie 
First  Man,  who  is  qf  the  Earth,  earthy.  To  which  is  added  a  supplementary 
Address  to  Mr.  Robert  Winter ^  on  his  late  Sermon,  preacJted  and  published,  entitled 
**  Future  Punisfiments  of  endless  Duration,'*    By  a  Neighbour.  8vo.  pp.  lOO, 


THIS  is  the  wt)rk  of  some  be- 
nevolent rhapsodist,  who  appears 
better  acquainted  with  the  spirit, 
than  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gos* 
pel.  The  heads  upon  which  he 
reads  this  scriptural  lecture,  as  he 
supposes  it  to  be^  are  Adam  the 


first  head,  in  whom  all  became  mor- 
tal, and  Jesus  the  second  head^ 
in  whom  all  without  any  exceptioa, 
shall  live.  To  one  who  thus  con- 
siders universal  restoration  as  the 
grand  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ Mr.  Wiiiter'.s  seriuoa  must 
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be  highly  displeasing,  and  the  which  he  seems  to  want,  aad  some 
pmcber  is  here  furnished  .  with  good  advice  to  which  he  will  do 
some  histruction  from  a  plain  nian    well  to  take  heed. 

Am.  XXIII-  Jm  Eiaminaium  of  tfie  Passages  contained  in  the  Gospels,  and  other 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  respecting  the  Person  of  Jesus:  xath  Observations 
arising  from  them.     By  J.  Smith,  Gent,  8vo.  pp.  144. 

"WHOEVER  has   the  curiosi-  no  one  can  disapprove  of  jhemode 

ty,-  says  the  author,  "  to  look  into  in  which  he  has  pursued  thera,  and 

the  following  pages,  will  please  to  all  must  commend  phe  candid  and 

consider  them  as  put  together  for  liberal  spirit  in   which  that   result 

the  satisfaction  of  the  writer's  own  is    communicated    to   the    public, 

mind,  and  as  desigfied  to  express  And  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 

tbe  particular  opinion  of  a  private  ing  with  this  writer,  that       who- 

individual,  respecting   the   person  ever  desires   to    understand    what 

of  Jesus."      This  opinion  is,  that  the  scriptures  teach  concerning  the 

Jesus  was  a   man  like  other  men,  person  of  Jesus,  may  find   advan- 

sin  only  excepted,  or  in  other  words,  tage  in   perusing  these  pages,  al- 

"  that  there  is  but  me  only  G<d  :  though  he  may  not  agree  with  Uie 

that  his    spirit  is  not  a  substance  author    in  the  conclusion  he    has 

distinct  from  7/im,  and  that  Jesus  drawn."                                           u  •■ 

Christ,  to  whom  divinity  was  very  We  have  reason  to  beUeve  that 

nuimauly  tmittd,  is    his    son,  in  the  author  of  this  very  respectable 

virtue  oif   that    union."    p.  140.—  publication,    appears    betore     the 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  public  under  an  assumed  name. 
result   of    Mr.  Smith's  enquiries, 

Art,  XXIV.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Siom,  M.  A.  Rector  jf  Ccld  Nf^on, 
Essei;  in  Replu  to  Us  Sennan  preached  at  tlu  Visitation  at  Daidfuryjcm  tke  %th  of 
July,  ISOe.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Nares,  M.  A.  Rector  qf  Biddenden,  Kent. 
8vo.  pp.  70. 


WE  never  could  approve  of  the 
sermon  which  has  given  occasion 
to  this  letter,  )vhether  we  consi- 
dered the  topics  upon  which  the 
preacher  insisted,  or  the  manner  in 
which  those  topics  were  treated. 
We  perceived  that  whilst  he  was 
intent  upon  attacking  the  errors  of 
others,  he  was  not  sufficiently  care- 
ful to  guard  himself.  The  pamph- 
let now  before  us,  justifies  the  opi- 
nion we  bad  thus  formed.  Mr. 
Nares  comes  not  unprepared  for 
the  attack.  The  sermon  was  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Jones's  develope- 
ment,  and  the  answerer  of  Mr. 
Stone  avows  himself  the  author  of 
the  review    of  that  work    in  the 


British  Critic.  From  his  own  stores 
therefore,  from  Bishop  Bull,  from 
Horsley,'  and  even  from  Andrew 
Fuller,  Mr.  Nares  has  borrowed  his 
present  armour;  but  we  cannot 
flatter  him  with  having  won  the 
field.  An  impartial  umpire  will 
withhold  the  palm  from  both.  Mr. 
Stone  has  chosen  one  of  the  worst 
points  of  the  Unitarianism  which 
some  have  adopted;  and  Mr.  Nares 
has  in  reply  repeated  much  that 
has  been  urged  and  answered  agaifl 
and  again.  We  did  not  expect  to 
find  Mr.  Nares  appealing  to  seven^- 
two  Jews,  as  authors  of  the  Alex- 
andrine version ! 
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A*  r.  XXV,  The  Universal  Church  :  an  Etsay  on  Natttte,  as  the  umvernd  Bam 
of  Truth,  Perfection,  and  Salvation,  and  their  Universalky ;  and  an  Pa)per, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness^  as  the  unbounded  Attributes  of  the  First  Cause.  8vo.  pp.  57. 

WE  have  made  seve.-al  at'empts  of  mystery  and  nonsense,  may  re- 

to  comprehend  this   curious   pro-  pair  to    No.  2,  Queen's-head  pas- 

duction,    in   order   that  vvc  might  sage.  Paternoster-row,  and  purchase 

present  to  our  readers  some  clear  the  Universal  Churc-b,  in  the  pe- 

view  of  its  nature  and  design  ;  but  rusal   of  which   we  wish   them  aH 

all  in  vain.     Those  who  are  fond  imaginable  saccei0. 

^RT.  XXVI.  Mistakes  in  Beliaion  exposed*  an  Essay  on  the  Prophecy  of  Zacka* 
rias.  B\/  tite  Jqte  Reo,  H,  Vemn,  AL  Af  jiuthor  of  the  Cotnpkie  D^  qf  Man* 
1 2mo, 


THE  c^reat  object  of  th's  work 
is  to  shew  the  importance  of  preach- 
ing, in  season  and  out  of  season, 
the  coa]fortable  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism; These  doctrines  are  all 
found  by  this  sagacious  author  in 
tliat  part  of  tfae  fir^t    chapter  of 


of 


Luke,  in  which  the  prophecy 
Zach arias  is  recorded.  The  mis- 
representation of  scriptural  fen- 
guage  necessary  for  this  purpose ^  is 
equalled  only  by  the  censorious  and 
anti-christian  spirit  wliich  pervades 
the  whole  of  this  little  volume. 


Art.  XXVII.  Methodism  cnndcmved  hy  Methodist  Preachers;  or  a  Vindication  qf 
the  Doctrines  contained  in  Two  Smnotis  on  Justification  by  Faith,  and  tlie  fViinesB 
^f  the  Spirit ;  for  which  Hie  Jut/or  was  expelled  from  the  Mcihodia  Connection. 
i(^  Jqseph  CoQKE»  12mo.  pp.280. 


Mr.  COOKE  had  taught  in  the 
sermons  alluded  to  in  this  ti^Ie, 
*'  that  in  whatever  moment  a  sinner 
returns  to  God,  according  to  the 
©equisi lions  of  the  gospel,  God  ac 
cepts  that  sinner,  and  his  wrath  no 
Ipn^er  abiJes  upon  him  ;  or  in  other 
Vordsy  that  the  sinner  is  justified, 
and  that,,  whether  he  has  any  com-^ 
fortablc  persuasion  of  it  in  his  own 
fnind,  or  not."  For  this  he  wa^  ci- 
ted before  the  Conference  (tlie  Me- 
thodistical  Inquisition)  aiul  though 
lie  offered  to  prove  that  he  had 
^ugbt  nothiog  which  was  not  con- 


taineji  in  the  writings  ofMr.  Wesr 
ley  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  he  was  con- 
demned unheard,  and  expelled  from 
the  Methodist  connection.  What 
he  was  not  allowed  to  prove  be- 
fore the  Conference,  he  has  here 
proved  before  the  world.  The 
work  is  curiou.%  and  will  be  inte« 
resting  to  those  who  are  attentive 
to  the  progress  of  this  great  and 
increasing  Dody,  and  are  disposed 
to  conjecture  concerning  the  pro- 
bable issue  of  their  growing  sepa« 
ration  from  the  established  church. 


Art.  XXVIII.    Two  Sermyns  on  Jus' [fixation,  preached  before   the    University  of     \ 
Cambridge.      By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  White,  A.  M.  Fellow  qf    Queen's    College. 
»yo.  pp.  47. 


IN  the  first  of  these  sermons, 
the  preacher  undertakes  to  shew, 
|:h^;^t  justifica  ion  cannot  be  obtained 
by  works  olone,  nor  by  worjis  added 
to  f^ith,  but  by  faith  only.  In 
thp  second  he  endeavours  tp  obr 


viate  the  objections  that  must  ne- 
cessarily arise  to  tliis  doctrine,  and 
tQ  shew  that  saving  faith  mustevec 
be  accompanied  by  good  works  as 
its  proper  fruit,  tlifough  of  no  avail 
to  recommend  those  who  peifoini 
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them  to  the  acceptance  of  God. 
The  preacher  calls  this  the  doctrine 
of  Paoi ;  that  great  apostle  we  be- 
lieve would  be  not  a  little  surpri- 
ted  and    grie\*ed,  if  he   could  re- 


turn to  the  earth,  apd  find  his  Ian« 
guag:e  so  grossly  perverted,  and 
his  authority  employed  to  sanctiou 
opinions,  which  he  never  held. 


AaT.  XXIX.  Concio  npud  Synod tt7n  Cantwrrienstfrn  ^Sde  PauUnm  Habita  xvi  dig 
Decsmhria  M.UCCC.V I.  a  Joanne  Luxmoorb,  S.T.  F.  Deeano  GloceHritm 
Jusau  RcverendmiHii*  4to.  pp.  21-. 

THE    learne<l    preacher, — since  these,  the  liturgy,  and  the  horn!* 

^sed  to  the   see  of  Bristol,  hei^e  lies,  as^ree  in  asserting  that  Christ 

meets  the  Calviuistic    interpreters  died  noi  for  a  few  of  the  human 

of  the  articles,  and   maintains  that  race,  but  for  all. 

,Art.  XXX.  Concio  amid  Synodum  Contrarienaem  jEde  Pnulind  Hahita  ix.  Kah 
Juid  M.DCCCVIl/a  Bow\EE  Edvardo  Spankk,  S.T.F.  Dtcano  Bristol 
litnti  Jiufu  Reverendhsimi,  4to.  pp.  18. 

A   Laboured   defence  of   Test-    Christian    cTiarity  1    The    style    is 
laws,  preceded  by  an  euloginm  on    worthy  of  a  better  subject. 

A«T.  XXXf.  jf  Catechism  compiled  from  the  Book  qf  Common  Prayer^  in  which  t^i 
^itstiotts  arc  Jormrrd  from  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  EnfflanJ,  and  the  An» 
sjuers  arc  given  in  the  very  lVm*ds  of  some  One  or  Other  of  her  venerable  Seivices* 
By  Willi  AN  Buckle,^.  Af.  I'icar  oj  i'yrion,  anU  late  Student  of  Christ  Church 
Os^fbrd,    12mo.  pp.  89. 


THE  following  is  the  shortest 
specimen  we  can  tind  of  this  strange 
publication  ; — 

«I1L   Of  t^  gmng  down  of  Christ 
into  HeiL 

*  0.   Did  Christ  go  down  into  hell  ? 

*  A,   He  descended  into  Hell. 

Apostles  Creed.     Creed  ef  St. 
Athanasius. 


<'  Article.— Aa  Christ  died  for  us,  and 
was  buried  :  so  also  is  it  to  be  believed* 
that  he  went  down  into  hell^" 


This 
doctrines 
men !" 


is   indeed   to    "teach  for 
the    commandments    of 


SERMONS,  &c. 

Abt. XXXII.  Sennons,  hy  Euward  Evanson,  A.M.  To  which  lApreJxed  a 
Memoir  qf  his  Life,  religious  Opinions,  and  Writings.  Two  Votumee*  8vo, 
pp.  3«.  406.  ' 

THIS     posthumous  publication  hare  held,   appear  in  them.    Thia 

will  not,  as  is  too    commpniy   the  arises  from  their  having  been  corn* 

case,  do  any  injury  to  the  ruputa-  posed  more  than  thiny  years  ago, 

tion  which  the  author  earned  while  during  which  period,  the  writer's 

Kfing.    The  subjects  of   the  dis-  creed  had  undergone  a   very   im- 

courses  comprized  in  these  volumes  portant  change.      We   particularly 

are  gen^.dly  important,  and  they  allude  to  the  respect  which  is  in 

are  treated  with  considerable  in-  these  volumes  paid  to  portions  of 

genuity   and  erudition.     Some  va-  the  New  Testament,  which  Mr.  £• 

nations  indeed  from  the  peculiar  afterwards     reiected    as    spurious 

•pinions  which  Mr.  £.  is  known  to  The  subjects  het«  treated  ar«  xh% 
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following:— -The  Creation.  The 
Deluge.  The  Confusion  of  Tongues. 
Miracles.  Prophecy^  Porsecution. 
Christmas  Day.  The  scriptural 
Meaning  of  the  Day  of  Christ. 
,  The  Lord's  Prayer.  The  Parable 
of  the  Sower.  The  Word  of  God, 
the  only  Rule  of  Obedience.  Tem- 
perance. Virtue  rewarded  by  pre- 
sent and  future  Happiness.  The 
Meaning  of  the  Word  Salvation. 
Tiie  Ix)rd's  Supper.  The  scrip- 
tural Meaning  of  the  Word  Spirit. 
A  Christian  Spirit.  The  future 
Conversions  of  all  Nations  to  Chris- 
tiauity.  The  Heart  and  the  Affec- 
tions to  be  engaged  in  the  Service 
of  ReFTgion.  Life  and.  Immortality 
revealed  in  the  Go;  pel.  Repent- 
ance. Christian  Cfmriiy.  Christi- 
anity plain  and  intelligible.  Moral 
ImprovenKiiit  required  in  Pripor- 
tion  to  the  Degree  of  Knowledge 
imparted. 

To  these  are  added,  three  dis- 
cour.^s  printed  in  117  ',  o  i,  The 
Irtan  afrer  God's  own  heart  ;  the 
faith  of  Abraham,  anil  tlie  sokI  of 
the  foundation  of  God:  also,  the 
sermon  really  preached  m  the  pa 
rish  church  of  Tewkesbury,  on 
Easter-day,  1771,  for  which  a  pro- 
secution was  commi*nced  against 
the  preacher,  Mov.  4,  i773  ;  with 
an  epistie  dedicatory  to  the  worthy 

A&T.  XXXIU.  Parochial  DivimtVf  or  Sirmons   on  various  Suijects*    J^  Cha-rles 
Abbot,  D.  D.  F.L.  S;  3cc.  &ic.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  405. 


inhabitants  of  Tewkesbury,  who 
defrayed  the  charges  attending  his 
defence  :  containing  remarks  upon 
a  narrative  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  said  prosecution,  by 
Neast  Howard,  Gent,  town-clerk  of 
the  borough  of  Tewkesbury. 

In  these  discourses  Mr.  E.  has 
with  much  ability  vindicated  divine 
revelation,  from  the  cavils  of  unbe- 
lievers, explained  some  peculiari- 
ties in  the  phraseology  of  the  New 
Testament,  so  as  to  throw  8;reat 
liglit  upon  the  scripture  doctrine, 
and  urged  with  considerable  force 
many  important  truths  intimately 
connected  with  Christian  practice* 
We  could  with  pleasure  select 
many  passag'es  for  the  perusal  of 
our  readers ;  but  our  limits  neces- 
sarily confine  us  to  a  general  re,- 
commendation  of  the  work  itself. 
We  must  however  remark  that  the 
sermons  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Salvation,  on  the  scriptural 
moaning  of  the  word  Spirit,  and 
on  Miracles,  arc  peculiarly  deserv- 
ing of  attention  ;  and  that  the  read- 
er should  receive  with 'great  cau- 
tion what  the  author  advances  con- 
cerning prophecy. 

The  memoir  is  by  no  means  so 
interesting  as  we  think  it  might 
have  been  made. 


BY  the  title  of  this  volume  we 
were  induced  to  expect  a  series 
<of  con'.ected  discourses  upon  the 
doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed 
lehgion,  adapted  to  the  information 
ai»;i  improv-  meitt  of  the  middle  or 
inferior  orders  of  society  ;  the  usual 
auditors  in  a  parish  church :  but 
upon  opening  it  we  found  it  to  con- 
sist ot  dry  and  uninterestmg  ha* 
iant<uas  upon  the  following  miscel* 
laneoub  subjects :  The  beauty  of 
moral  virtue.  Rel-gious  perse- 
FeraQce.  The  divne  government 
a  cs^use  of  rejoicing.  Confirmation, 


Elijah  and  the  widow  of  Zarephath. 
Divine  teaching.  The  sinner  par- 
doned. The  demoniac  healed. 
The  divine  goodness  and  severity. 
Trinity  Sunday,  The  grace  of 
God.  The  folly  of  trusting  in  to- 
morrow. The  sufferings  of  Ji^sus. 
The  sacrament.  Religious  expe- 
rience. The  contagion  of  sinful 
habits.  Self  >*exami nation.  The 
sinner  reproved.  Piofaneness,  the 
cause  oi  national  calamity.  Glo- 
rying in  reproaches  for  Christ's 
sake.  The  ungrateful  lepers.--  Be- 
haviour in  the  house  of  God.  Dan- 
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gcr  of  refasingthe gospel  covenant. 
Od  schwm..  The  dedication  of  the 
heart  to  the  services  of  religion. 
Preparation  for  the  last  judgment — 
and  a  €:all  to  patriotism.  The  man- 
ner  in  which  the  subjects  aiv.  treated 
has  also  been  the  occasion  of  our 
disappointment  To  orthodoxy 
Dr.  Abbott  may  justly  lay  claim  : — 
to  ingenuity,  tostrength  of  thought, 
to  energy  or  elegance  of  style,  to 
enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  chris- 
tian doctrine  ;  in  this  work,  at  least, 
he  waives  all  pretensions.  We  are 
warned  indeed,  in  an  advertisement 

Ere  fixed  to  them,  that  the  sermons 
sre  offered  to  the  public  have  un- 
dergone no  material  corrections 
since  their  delivery  to  the  several 
congregations  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  compc.sed  ;  but  so  far 
from  admitting  this  as  an  apology 
for  ihe  faults  or  defects  that  appear 
in  them,  we  are  disposed  ^o  censure 
this  conduct  as  i\n  unwarrantable 
liberty  with  the  public,  to  whom 
Authors  owe  all  possible  nspect, 
and  before' ivhom  they  ought  luver 
to  appear  with  carelessness  and  neg- 
ligence. The  English  press  has 
Jong  groaned  with  works  of  this 
class,  and  wh>M*e  no  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances exist,  as  in  some  cases 
they  may,  to  justify  the  publication 
of  discourses  that  have  neither  no- 
velty uor  force  to  recommend  rhem 
to  general  attention; — pneachers 
would  do  well  to  be  uior<'.  caret ul 
of  their  own  reputation,  and  to  con- 
sider that  compositions  which  may 
haFe  pleased  themselves,  and  even 
have  been  favourably  received  by 
their  auditors,  may  neverthelt^ss  be 
altogether  unfit  for  the  public  eye. 
In  the  sermon  on  Confirmation 
we  were  surprised  to  meet  with  the 
following  extraordinary  assertion : 

**  For  youy  childicn  of  the  English 
establishment,  a  most  aweful,  most  hap- 
py* and  at  the  tame  time  a  most  interest- 
ipg  crisit  is  arrived,  the  crisis  of  your  pub- 
Uc  admifttioD  to  the  fold  and  family  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    The  idea  of  such  a 


period  carries  with  it  a  aenie  of  whatever 
is  most  useful,  sanctifying,  and  endearing 
to  a  ^  uman  creature.  Tlje  same  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghostt  which  was  shed  abroad 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  a  grift  in  no  wise 
weakened  or  diminished  by  a  lapse  of 
eighteen  hundred  years,  waits  on  yoa 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  great 
spiritual  pastor  of  this  diocese,  £f»r  the 
^ork  of  your  public  union  with  the  hoa8&- 
holdofGod/' 

We  have  frequently  witnessed 
the  perforuia  ice  of  i!iis  c«^ren;ony, 
and  during  some  hours  after  ttie 
conclusion  of  it,  our  ears  have  been 
assailed  by  nb  trifling  confusion  of 
tongues — bat  we  could  nevf-r  dis- 
cover, after  the  most  careful  inves- 
tigation, that  it  arose  from  a  sudden 
eriusion  of  the  holy  spirit,  or  that 
it  was  followed  by  any  token  of  the 
sameg\i\  that  was  shed  abroad  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  Of  some 
hundreds  of  those  on  whom  the 
same  gift,  as  Dr.  Abbott  would 
have  as'^ured  them,  had  waited 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
great  spiritual  pastor  of  the  diocese; 
it  v\ould  hapve  been  no  libel — no 
blasphemy  to  have  asserted,  that 
they  were  drunk — not  with  new  wine 
indeed — ^bnt  with  liberal  draughts 
of  ale  both  new  and  old. 

Who  that  knows  any  thing  of  the 
subject  of  the  following  paragraph 
could  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  a  divine,  who  has  received  in 
an  English  university  the  title  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  could  either  so 
grossly  misunderstand,  or  so  coarse* 
iy  misrepresent,  a  subject  of  scrip- 
tural criticism. 

'*  Great  and  rn rious  have  been  the  argu- 
ments used  to  convince  mankind,  that  no 
such  possession  as  is  here  treated  of  can 
now  happen  to  cause  confusion  in  the 
earth ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  either  supernatural  appear- 
ance or  miracle.  Other  men  have  gone 
even  farther,  and  have  asserted,  that  no 
such  power  of  doinc^  wonders,  or  of  pos- 
sessing the  mind  or  man  with  devils  ever 
could  or  did  exist.  Such  doctrines  art 
these,  broached  m  opposition  to  proofs  of 


no 
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Holy  Writy  may  be  easily  traced  to  the 
tichool  viiich  gave  them  birth»  ^  the 
^  system'^  (as  it  is  called  with  all  the 
imperiousitess  of  arrogaoce)  '  the  system 
of  the  new  philosophy.'  What  then  does 
this  doctrine  assert*  but  that  Christ  was 
not  a  divine  persoHt  and  that  all  the  i^pos- 
tles  and  heralds  of  his  will  were  merely 
liars  or  impostors?  What  influence  is  ex- 
pected from  such  opinions,  but  the  banish- 
ment  of  all  real  religion  from  the  earth? 
What  do  their  authors  aim  at  but  to  esta- 
blish enmity  again-it  God,  (o  decry  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  and  to  despise  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  ?" 

We  could  tell  him  of  some  in  his 
dwn  church,  as  wise  as  himself,  and 
JBs  firm  believers  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  who  have  denied  this  doc- 
trine of  demoniacal  possession  as 
strenuously  as  this  learned  doctor 
maintains  it ;  and  adopted  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Farmer  as  most  conso- 
nant with  the  language  of  scripture, 
and  useful  if  not  necessary  to  si- 
lence, in  part,  the  cavils  of  the  un- 
believing. But  Farmer  was  a  secta-. 
rianand  therefore  perhaps  either  un- 
known orunregarded  by  Dr. Abbott. 

After  what  they  have  seen,  our 
readers  will  not,  it  is  probable,  be 
surprized  at  the  following  passage, 
which  we  quote  not  only  as  an  in- 
stance of  striking  and  bcauiiful  de- 
scription, but  as  suggesting  some 
important  advice  to  those  who  bavo 
undertaken  the  cure  or  manage- 
inentof  lunatics.  It  occurs  imme- 
diately after  that  which  we  last  se- 
lectecl : 

••  What  has  been  already  sa'd  on  the 
•abject  of  this  poor  daemoniac,  will  serve 
to  convince  us  that  there  is  an  evil  spirit 
abroad,  and  but  too  active  in  the  world, 
which  takes  a  delight  in  adding  to  the  sittt- 
ation  (already  but  too  melancholy)  of  the 
children  of  Adam*  The  poor  lunatic 
nay  be  convdered  as  the  victim  of  this 
malicious  power ;  his  state  of  mind,  his 
furious  temper,  and  his  employments,  all 
bearing  but  the  too  near  resemblance  to 
ihe  dreadfiil  condiupn  of  the  unhappy  da?- 
«K>niac,  whose  history  we  h  ivebeen  consi- 
dering. The  mad  man  resembles  the  posses- 
sed in  the  propeiuity  tkehat  to  escape  froi^ 


his  keepers,  the  fury  and  often  the  faeiU^ 
with  which  he  breaks  his  chains.  We  may 
farther  trace  tlie  likeness  in  that  dispositioa 
which  the  insane  have  to  wander  about  io 
solitude  and  ddrixness.  Devoted  to  an  in- 
ward grief  that  mc  cks  at  every  means  of 
cure,  they  roam  about  the  vicums  of  de^ 
spondency  and  wretchedness.  Naked* 
and  often  unfriended  as  the  possessed  of 
the  legion  in  the  record  of  St.  Mark»  they 
grow  untameable,  and  use  efforts  the  mots 
unnatural,  to  offer  violence  to  themselves. 
Things  which  in  their  sane  state,  they  would 
not  have  so  much  as  dreamed  cu,  they 
now  perform  with  avidity,  and  seem  oftea 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  most  cruel  circum« 
stances  of  their  fate.  They  can  endure 
cold  and  hunger,  and  watching,  and 
nakedness;  they  can  sustain  the  fatigue 
of  long  journies  now,  the  bare  idea  of 
which  before  would  have  made  thcia 
faint." 

Ye  Munroes,    and  ye  Willises^ 
ye  Arnolds,   and    ve  Hunters,  lay 
asideyour  whips  and  your  medieinesi 
how  can  ye  hope  to  beat  or  purge 
out  the  clcvil !     Candidly   confess 
the  errors  under  which  ye  have  so 
long  laboured,    and   the   delusion 
whicli  ye  have,  innocently  indeed, 
practised  upon  others.    Dr.  Abbott, 
who  *'  witii  no  small  pride  and  satis- 
faction  boasts  the  full  seal  of  aa 
apostolical  appointment,'*  must  be 
much  better  acquainted   wth   the 
mischievous  subtU  ties  of  the  devil 
than  you  are,  and  he  assures  yoa 
that  your  patients   are  victims   of 
this  malicious  power.     Commit  all 
these  unhappy  creatures  to  his  apos- 
tolic care, — be  has  only  to  speak  the 
word,    and  their  restoration   to  a 
sound  mind  will  be  instantly  effect- 
ed ;  for  he  likewise  assures  you, 
that  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the   great  spiritual    pastor  of  his 
diocese>  he  is  in  possession  of  "  the 
same  gift  of  the  holy   glK>st  which 
was  shed  abroad  in  theiiay  of  Peiw 
tecost,  in  nowise  weakened  or  di- 
minished by  a  lapse  of   eighteen 
hundred  years,"  and  we  know  that 
this  gift,  joined  to  an  apostolic  ap-« 
pointment,  enabled  those  to'  whom 
It  had  beei)  imparted   to  cast  ou|t 
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^rmoTU,  or,  as  Dr.  Abbott  will  have 
it,  dtvils. 

In  the  sermon  on  the  Sacrament 
we  meet  with  a  remark,  which  not 
even  a  Doctor  in  Divinity  shall 
persuade  us  to  receive  as  irue. 

«*  I  ehall  content  myself  therefore  at  this 
time  with  recalling  your  attention  to  those 
•ootiring  promises  and  invttationfl,  whii  h 
Teens  Christ  held  out  to  mankind  at  his 
nrst  institution  ofthe  last  supper.  *  Then 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  verily,  verily  1  say 
unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you."* 

We  take  the  libf^rty  of  inform- 
ing this  Itarned  and  able  divine, 
ihat  Jesus  had  not  iii  these  words 


the  slightest  reference  to  the  lasf 
supper,  but  to  those  evidences  of 
l>is  heavenly  mission  which  were 
to  result  from  his  sufferings  and* 
d^atl],  anJ  which  none  would  re« 
bistwitb  impunity. 

We  could  add  greatly  tp  the 
number  of  such  passages,  but  our 
readers  will  cheerfully  spare  uft  so 
unpleasant  a  task.  We  have  pro. 
duced  sufficient  to  justify  the  ob. 
servations  with  which  we  set  out-^ 
and  to  shew  that  had  Dr.  Abbott  con* 
suited  his  own  credit  as  a  religions 
teacher,  or  the  benefit  of  the  world, 
he  would  have  here  confined  these 
disooni'ses  to  bis  congregations— or 
his  clost:t. 


Art.  XXXIV.  Sermons  on  Practical  Suhjecis^  hf  the  Rtv.  D.  Gil  son,  VLh-^ktU 
Curate  of  St.  Saviour* s  Southwari,  and  of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge.     Published 
for  the  Benefit  of  his  IVidow,     8vo.  pp.  377. 


A  VOLUME  like  this,  composed 
of  the  labours  of  a  man  '^  whose 
strength  and  spirits  were  overpow* 
cred  and  wasted  (see  the  brief  ac- 
count of  the  author)  by  the  various 
and  constant  avocations  of  a  very 
populous  parisii,  who>e  mind  w^s 
subdued  by  a  series  of  profesi>ionai 
disappointments,  and  by  the  base 
ingiBtitnde  of  tliose,  who  after  ex-* 
liausting  the  best  of  his  rah;nts  and 
the  prime  of  bis  life,  baulked  him 
6f  the  only  hope  he  indulged  for 
the  reward  of  his  labours ;  ai^d  who 
lit  last  sunk  under  the  pressure  of 
chagrin  and  disappointment,  and  fell 
a  martyr  to  a  complication  of  ad- 
verse circumstances  and  sore  afflic- 
ticm:'^  a  volume,  moreover,  like 
this^  published  for  the  benefit  of 
a  widow  who  has  followed  her  hus- 
band to  the  grave  in  the  meridian  of 
bis  days,  could  not,  whatever  were 


its  character,  be  the  subject  of  «se- 
vvere  criiicism.  These  sermons  do 
indeed  not  unfrequently  discover 
what  from  the  short  biographical 
memoir  prefixed  to  them  ue  should 
naturally  expect,  a  degree  of  mor- 
bid sensibility :  the  style  is  in  some 
places  turgid  and  obscure,  and  the 
editor  has  p(*rmitted  the  printer,  by 
the  intervention  of  innumerable 
dashfSj  to  render  the  plainest  sen^ 
tences  intricate,  and  others  original** 
ly  involved,  almost  unintelligible. — 
Yet  we  agree  with  the  editor  "that 
this  posthumous  volume  contains 
some  beautiful  and  impressive  pas- 
sages, solid  argument,  and  useful 
and  edifying  instruction:  and  we 
regret  that  the  labours  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  author,  and  the  af- 
flicUon  of  his  widow  are  not  com- 
pensated  by  a  more  liberal  subscrip- 
tion. 


Aet.  XXXV.  Seventy  Semumt  on  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Chriatlamty;  consisting 
partly  of  Discourses  altered  and  abridged  from  the  Works  of  eminent  Divines.  By 
William  Tov  Young,  M.  A.  Minkter  of  St*  PauPs  C/ta/ul,  Birminghamt  ^c^ 
TwoVoJumcsjpp.  409*  421. 

MR.  Young  informs  us  that  this  a  Jeremy  Taylor,  a  Beveridge,  a 
collection  of  Sermons  is  highly  in-  Smallridge  and  a  Fiddes.  He  is 
debted  tQ  the  works  of  a  9arrow,    indeed   aiyare    l^at    ^^  it    may  be 
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tiiougfatpresuinptuonsiit  the  editor, 
(for  so  he  moaestly  stiles  himself) 
to  incorporate  with  the  writings  of 
'such  men,  any  compositions  of  his 
own;  but  the  latteri  he  tells  us, 
form  a  part  of  a  course  of  sermbns, 
which  he  originally  intended  for  the 
particular  use  of  the  concrregatiou, 
to  which  he  hath  regularly  preached 
for  twenty-seven  yeaa."  We  hesr- 
tade  not  to  say  tmit  we  do  think  it 
presmnptuouS)  especially  as  not 
one  mark  occurs  througnout  the 
work  to  apprisse  the  reader  where 
**  the  alloy"  of  the  editor  is  intro- 
duced. 

A  young  and  unexperienced 
preacher  may  indeed  find  it  an 
exercise  useful  to  himself,  and  pro- 
fitable to  those  who  are  committed 
to  his  charge,  at  times  to  employ 
as  the  basis  of  his  weekly  composi« 
tioiM^  the  judicious  and  eloquent 
discourses  of  our  most  eminent  dt<- 
vines.  While  he  thus  prepares  for 
his  hearers  the  instructions  of  the 
wise,  he  will  be  himself  growing  in 
wisdom ;  and  being  furnished  with 
mature  and  useful  thoughts,  his 
whole  attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  shall 
be  best  expressed.  This  exercise 
would  increase  his  knowledge,  im- 
prove his  understanding,  and  pre- 
pare him  to  deliver  with  propriety 
and  with  force  the  ideas  of  his  own 
suind,  as  he  gained  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  divine  and  practical 
truths.     But  this  exercise  should  be 


oecaaiona).  Hud  the  immediste  froita* 
of  it  confined  to  his   own    parish 
church.    He  is  not  bound,  indeed 
he  has  no  right,  to  burden  the  press 
with  them.     And  still  less,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  would  he  be  justi* 
fied  in   publishing    the  mutilated 
works  of  such  men  as  Barrow  and 
Taylor :  in  presenting  to  the  public 
the  mere  clippings  ana  parings  of 
die  rich  and  subsuntial  texture  of 
these  master  artists,  patched  on   to 
adorn  the  ill-wrought  flimsy  mate- 
rial of  an   inexpert  workman.     It 
might  be  a  service  acceptable  to 
the  public,  and  eminently  useful  to 
congregations  under  the  care  of  in- 
dolent, dissipated,  or  ignorant  di- 
vines, (alas !  such  there  are)  were 
any  person  of  sound  judgment,  li- 
beral views,    and  correct  taste,  to 
modernize  some  of  the  discourses 
of  our  older  preachers,  and  reduce 
them,  in  some  cases  by  a  judicious 
division,    in  others   by  a   careful 
abridgement,  to  a  reasonable  length: 
but  who  can  patiently  see  what  the 
volumes  before  us  exhibit,  the  Ser- 
mons of  a  Barrow,  cut  down   with 
such  want   of  feeling,    that  eyea 
when  patched  on  to  some  original 
matter,   they    shall  occupy  in  the 
delivery,  with  all  the  advantage  of 
the  most   deliberate  elocutioui   no 
more  than^teen  minutes  I  It  would 
ansiver  no  purpose  to  present  our 
readers  with  the  titles  of  seventy 
such  harangues. 


Ar.t.  XXXVI.  Scrmom  on  imfioriani  SuhjeeU ;  vi%.  The  BhsudMss  of  an  Umm 
ivith  Chriitf  The  Duiy  of  confessing  Christ.  On  Watchfulness  and  the  Use  of  Tsnu. 
The  Duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures .  The  Reasonableness  of  Christ* s  C^mnurndsntniu 
Regulation  of  the  jiffections.  The  Character  and  Happiness  of  the  Betu^er^  The  Got* 
pel  compared  with  the  Law.  The  Nature  and  Effects  of  Envy.  On  Christian  Charity. 
On  early  Piety.  On  keeping  the  Sabbath.  The  Ground  of  Christian  Confidenee.  Un 
Chribtian  Stedfastness.  The  Intufftctency  of  a  mere  Profetmn.  By  Matthew 
Galt,  a.  M.  8vo.  pp.  412. 


THESE  subjects  it  must  be  al- 
lowed  are  important,  and  so  in  ge- 
neral are  the  subjects  upon  which 
the  public  instructors  of  religion 
address  their  auditors.    But  every 


subject  may  not  be  treated  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  correspond  with 
its  importance  or  as  shall  justly  en- 
title it  to  a  claim  upon  the  public 
attention.    Mr.  Qalt  is  a  preacbet 


BVMV'S  SBKMONf . 


"f 


1^  Ijie  ordiiMuy  clafii»   and  oMght  dbcounes  art  orthodox  and  aerioi^ 

well  be  satisfied  with  confining  nU  — ^we  give  them  all  the  praise  that 

labear  to  the  people  cooiinittra  to  is  their  due. 
bis  cbaige.    When  we  say  tibmt  bis 

Art,  XXXVIL  Sermons  on  diSarent  SukjecU,  hf  the  Rev.  Jomm  Hewibtt,  B.  D. 
Mormng  Preacher  ai  the  FounMng  Hoiftital;  and  Leekmer  of  the  United  Parieha  of 
St.  Vedatt^  Foster  and  St.  Mlchaelle  Quern.    Vol.  III.  pp,  469. 


THIS  Volame  contains  twenty* 
five  sermons  on  die  following  sub* 

{'ccts :  The  Omnipresence  of  God. 
^rajer.  The  Advent.  The  cba* 
meters  of  the  righteous  and  wicked 
contrasted.  The  permanence  of 
Christ's  religion.  Unprofitable  cu- 
riosity. The  influence  of  religion 
under  privations  and  afflictions. 
The  duties  of  the  young  as  combin* 
edwith  their  enjoyments.  Indiffer- 
ence with  respect  to  religion.  Ho- 
liness. Seeking  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness.  An  evil 
heart  of  unbelief.  The  duty  of 
going  about  doing  good.  Truth. 
The  duties  of  middle  life.  The 
mysterious  nature  of  God.  The 
nature  and  pursuits  of  ^od.  The 
doty  of  adding  to  our  faith,  virtue. 


The  duty  of  constancy  advancing 
towards  perfection.  The  difficulty 
which  the  rich  find  in  embraciug 
the  gospel.  The  few  that  are  chosen. 
The  story  of  Barzillai.  The  char 
raeter  of  King  Hezekiab.  The  na- 
ture and  influence  of  hope. 

These  sermons  are  plain^  serioiis, 
and  moderate.  The  sentiments  are 
for  the  most |iart  just  and  scriptural, 
the  language  generally  chaste  Md 
correct,  free  from  the  tinsel  wl^ch 
often  distinguishes  the  compo- 
sitions of  a  popular  lecturer,  and 
adapted  more  to  impress  the  heart 
than  to  please  the  ear.  The  public 
have  shewn  their  judgment  of  tbia 
worthy  preacher  by  calling  for  a 
^th  edition  of  the  two  forqier  vo- 
lumes of  his  sermons. 


AtT.  XXXVIIL  Sermons  ttnd  Letters.  By  the  Rev,  William  Alphomsus 
GvKU*  hie, Curate  of  St.  Mary  Woolnothf  Lecturer  of  St.  Mary  Somerset^  ^c,  &fr. 
8to.  pp.S97. 


MR.  Gunn  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  who  are  usually  called 
evangelical  clergj^men,  who  preach 
a  sort  of  caivmism  and  call  that 
preaching  the  gospel  or  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people ^ 
and  who  are  fond  of  raising  their 
popularity  upon  the  censures  of 
their  brethren  who  rightly  esteem 
a  virtuous  life  of  more  consequence 
than  a  metaphysical  and  mysterious 
faith.  iSome  person  ^ho  calls  him- 
self a  fn--nd  of  Mr.  Gunn,  the  person 
it  is  prul.  iMe  to  whom  the  greater 
part  of -)k'  liters  included  in  this 
voluiiv-^ .  f  •  -i rested,  has  thought 
projxir  t'-  !  p  sh  13  of  his  sermons, 
which  v.ri'  ;.  -en  to  him  by  the  au- 
thoi  >oii^  •  ^  's  ago; — and  to  make 
tip  u  vtjluuAc  iic  bas  added  to  these 


more  than  60  letters  addressed  princi- ' 
pally  to  himself*  At  the  same  tinie 
this  friendly  editor  informs  us  that 
***  Nothing  was  farther  from  the 
mind  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Gunn, 
when  he  wrote  these  Sermons  and 
Letters,  than  the  idea  that  Ihqr 
would  ever  be  made  public.  The 
sermons  be  proceeds  to  say,  were 
hasty  compositions,  written  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  when  in  com- 

Eliance  with  the  prejudices  of  bis 
earers  in  the  country,  Mr.  G. 
was  accustomed  to  read  his  dis* 
courses,  and  he  acknowledges  that 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  they 
will  not  procure  much  credit  to 
their  author."  This  last  sentence 
is  the  only  specimen  of  good  judge- 
ment tbat  the  editor  has  fiymished. 
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Why  then  it  may  be  asked  is  this 
▼olume  brought  before  the  public  ? 
•*  For  the  sake  principally  of  the 
flock  lately  under  Mr.  G.'s  pastoral 
care."  And  we  own  that  it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  they  who  could 
sit  with  patience  ancf  even  with 
pleasure  to  hear  such  matter  as 
these  sermons  contain,  may  peruse 
them  also  with  patience  and  even 
iwth  pleasure.  As  to  improvement 
they  will  either  not  seek  for  any, 
or  be  content  with  a  small  portion. 
The  letters  differ  very  little,  if  at 
all,  from  the  sermons,  excepting 
in  their  length  ;  to  the  same  readers 
therefore    they    will   be    equally 


acceptable,  and  to  such  we  veiy 
willingly  leave  them. 

When  a  volume  of  sermons^ 
comes  under  onr  notice,  it  is  our 
usual  practice  to  insert  a  list  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  the  author  has 
treated,  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  know  how  far  in  this  respect 
the  volume  is  deserving  their  atten«» 
tion,  and  where  they  may  find  any 
religious  topic  upon  which  tbey 
may  wish  for  information.  In  the 
present  instance  it  would  answer 
no  purpose  to  occupy  any  portion 
of  our  pages  with  a  list  of  discourses, 
so  desultory  and  unedifying. 


AaT«  XXXIX*     Dueouriesi  Moral  and  Re^giatu,  adafied  to  a  Naval  jiuSauet^ 
pnachtdon  hoard  kit  Majesty* i  Ship,  the  Tremendous^Jonn  Othom^  Esq.  Commander, 
during  the  Tears  1802,  180S,  and  1804<.  By  the  Rev.  Ko^ukt  Bayn£8,L.  L.  B^ 
.  and  of  Sidney  Sussex  Coliegef  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  618. 


THIS  volume  consists  of  sixty- 
three  discourees,  forming  something 
like  a  regular  system  ot  moral  and 
religious  truths.  A  work  that 
would  unfold  such  truths  to  so  use- 
ful a  class  of  British  subjects  in  a 
full,  clear,  comprehensive,  metho- 
dical and  familiar  manner,  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
situation,  and  capable  of  making 
the  most  forcible  and  lasting  im- 
pression upon  their  minds,  appear- 
ed to  this  author  to  be  much  want- 
edy  and  this  deficiency  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  supply.  The  under- 
taking was  arduous,  the  author 
felt  it  to  be  so ;  but  he  was  encou- 
raged by  considering  that  an  unin- 
terrupted acquaintance  of  eight  or 
Bine  years,  under  almost  every  cir- 
cumstance of  situation  with  this 
class  of  n^en,  had  afforded  him  every 
chance  of  being  informed  as  to  their 
peculiar  habits  and  manners,  and  of 
suggesting  to  him  the  best  means 
of  adaptiu<r  to  them  a  course  of  mo* 
ral  and  religious  instruction.  See 
/the preface  p.  v,  vi. 

Much  as  we  must  commend  Mr. 
S^ynef  for  b/tviny  undertaken  this 


useful  work,  we  cannot  think  that 
be  has  been  perfectly  successful. 
His  choice  of  subjects  is  not  always 
wise,  atid  in  his  treatment  of  those 
that  are  of  real  importance  to  such 
an  audience,  his  manner  is  not  uni- 
formly  judicious.  In  several  in- 
stances fie  must  have  been  uninter- 
esting, and  in  others  unintelligible, 
to  the  majority  of  those  whom  be 
addressed.  Disquisitions  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  soul,  moral  ob- 
ligation, and  the  patriarchal  gc 
vernment  might  have  been  veiy 
well  omitted,  and  the  whole  volume 
have  worn  less  of  the  air  of  a  for- 
mal treatise.  The  style  has  not  all 
that  ease  and  familiarity  which  in 
such  circumstances  was  required, 
and  which  it  may  have  without  be- 
coming low  and  mean.  The  author 
indeed  has  anticipated  these  re- 
marks, and  attempted  to  justify 
what  he  foresaw  might  call  forth 
censure.  But  his  apology  appears 
to  us  insufficient  We  know  that 
in  the  audience  which  is  expected 
to  listen  to  these  discourses,  there 
are  men  who  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  education,  and 
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in 


lAo  tfe  rafMiMe  of  entering  into 
the  most  abstruse  disquisitions;  but 
a  preacher  should  adapt  his  iiistruc- 
tiofls  to  the  many  not  to  the  few : 
and  we  wre  convinced  that  the  most 
important  truths  tray  be  conveyed 
in  languagi^  so  plain  that  the  lowest 
capacity  shall  comprehend  them, 
at  the  same  time  so  chaste  and  cor- 
rect that  the  most  fastictious  shall 
find  nothinjT  to  excite  disgust.  But 
wc  know  by  experience  the  diffi- 
cithy  of  approaching  to  this  perfec* 
lion,  and  are  therefore  disposed  to 


make  every  possible  allotmnce  for 
the  author  of  these  dtscourse«» 
We  would  by  no  mi-ans  def)rcciatei 
his  labours,  they  are  highly  praise- 
worthy. His  wnrk  is  not  precissly 
what  we  wished  to  see,  but  till  one^ 
better  adapted  to  answer  the  impor- 
tant end  for  which  this  was  compo- 
sed, be  published,  we  recommend 
it  most  earnestly  to  the  attention  of 
naval  officers  and  naval  chaplains^ 
persuaded  that  it  cannot  be  used 
without  considerable  and  perma- 
nent good. 


Art.  XL.  Sermons  on  EJueaiion,  on  Reflection^  on  the  Greatueu  of  God  in  the  IVorh 
of  Nature  and  in  the  Government  of  the  Worlds  on  Charity^  and  on  various  other  l^o*, 
fues  \  from  t^te  German  of  the  Rev,  Joachim  ZolRkofer,  mimsterof  the  reformed  C«»» 
gegution  at  Leiji%ic.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Tooki,  F.  R.  S,  In  Two  Volumca,  8to, 
pp.  607.  608. 

A  XT.  XLI.  Sermons  on  the  great  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Churchy  on  other  solemn  dc», 
casions,  unJ  on  various  Tofiics,  From  the  German  of  the  Rev.  G,  J*  Z  Jliiofer,  ^Cm 
JBy  the  Rev.  Wm.  TuOKe,  F.  R.  S.     In  Two  Volumes,  Svo.  pp.  648.    653. 


WHEN  the  sermons  of  this  just- 
ly celeorated  German  preacher  first 
<^ine  before  us,  we  endeavoured  to 
cohvey  to  our  readers  a  correct  es- 
timate of  their  value;  since  that 
period  other  sermons  of  this  elo- 
quent divine  have  appeared,  and 
met  with  the  general  approbation 
which  they  deserve.  It  would  be 
useless  to  repeat  the  praise  we  have 
formerly  bestowed,  and  which 
equally  belongs  to  the  volumes  now 
before  us,  or  by  copious  extracts 
to  shew  that  the  character  which 
his  former  sermons  have  obtained 
is  by  no  means  lessened  by  the 
large  addition  which  is  here  pre- 
aented  to  the  public. 

From  the  title  of  the  first  of  these 
two  articles,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
subjects  discussed  in  it,  are  of  a 
iniscellaneous  nature.  It  contains 
sixty-four  sermons.  In  the  six  first 
of  these  the  preacher  points  out  the 

Erop<*r  objects  of  education,  and  the 
lultB  which  parents  and  instructors 
of  youth  ought  particularly^  to 
avoid.  In  the  five  which  follow,  he 
treats  of  reflection,  its  objects,  its 
^bstaclesy  its  aids,  and  ita  advan- 


tages. The  twelfth  sermon  recom^^ 
mends  in  general  the  contempla** 
tion  of  the  works  of  God  on  earth, 
and  in  the  seven  succeeding  ser- 
mons we  are  led  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  striking  of 
these  works,  and  the  greatness,  and, 
the  wisdom  of  their  Author.  Seve- 
ral sermons  then  follow,  forming  a 
very  full  and  interesting?  discussion 
of  topics  connected  with  christian 
charity,  and  the  volume  concludea 
with  two  discourses  upon  the  equa- 
lity, and  the  diversity  of  mankmd. 
The  second  volume  opens  with 
four  sermons  on  the  love  of  God. 
In  the  thirty-sixth  sermon  the 
preacher  enquires,  why  solitude 
and  silence  are  irksome  lo  many. 
The  31th  is  on  christian  sobriety 
and  vigilance ;  after  which  he  showa 
in  eight  excellent  discourses  the 
folly,  the  infamy,  and  the  misery  of 
a  sinful  life  ;  tHe  wisdom,  the  beau- 
ty, the  honour  and  the  felicity  of 
a  virtuous  and  a  christian  temper 
and  conduct.  In  the  4^th  sermon 
we  are  taught  how  to  adjust  ouf 
notions  concerning  what  is  caHed 
high  and  low,  great  and  little  ;  and 
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in  the  47th  the  religious  behaviour 
of  mankind  in  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity is  considered. 

This  leads  to  an  encjuiry  concern- 
ing happiness,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
volume,  excepting  one, sermon  on 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  another,  the 
last,  upon  preparation  for  death. 
To  this  volume  is  added  a  well 
drawn  character  of  the  author  by 
Mr.  Garre. 

In  the  second  article,  the  six 
first  sermons  are  upon  topics  suited 
to  the  festival  of  advent  and  Christ- 
mas day,  ten  written  for  new-year's 
day,  fourfor  good-friday,  twoforeas- 
ter-day ,  one  for  the  ascension  ,one  for 
Whitsunday,  and  one,  on  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  our  times ;  which 
is  followed  by  seven  sermons 
preached  in  different  years  to  com- 
memorate the  reformation. — In  the 
2d  volume  are  two  sermons  for  the 
communion,  one  sermon  for  wbit- 
sunday,  which  pught  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  preceding  volume, 


one  on  tbe  restoration  of  peace;  a 
short  address  at  the  confirmation  of 
a  Prince,  fourteen  sermons  preach- 
ed on  fast  days,  and  tbe  lemaining 
Sirt  of  the  volume  i»  occppied  by 
e-  following  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects; anger,  falseshame,  evii 
speaking,  contentment.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  perfect  man  who  offends 
not  in  word.  Caution  against  some 
errors  in  education,  caution  against 
the  sins  of  un  chastity,  cautions 
against  pride.  The  proper  method 
of  cultivating  understandings  and 
human  perfection. 

With  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
translation  we  have  to  observe  that 
the  idiom  of  the  original  is  somer 
what  too  carefully  adhered  to ;  in 
consequence  of  which  these  ser- 
mons would  appear  with,  in  some 
.  degree,  a  foreign  air  if  introduced 
into  an  English  pulpit;  and  the 
same  circumstance  prevents  them 
from  being  completely  understood 
by  all  the  members  of  an  English 
family. 


Akt.  XLII.    Sermons,  by  Samuel  ChArtbrs,  D*  />•  Minuter  qf  WiUotu    A 
new  Edition*     8vo.  pp.  S56. 


THE  character  of  Dr.  Charters 
as  a  preacher,  has  been  long  known 
and  esteemed.  Regardless  of  the 
elegancies  of  style,  he  is  anxious 
only  to  convey,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  most  easily  understood*'and 
remembered,  important  directions 
relating  to  the  temper  and  conduct 
of  men  in  all  ranks,  and  in  the 
most  interesting  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances of  life.  This  volume 
contains  only  four  Sermons,  each 
divided  into  several  sections.  In 
the  first  the  preacher  inculcates  the 
duty  of  benevolence,  and  lays  down 
many  wise  and  necessanr  rules  res- 

fleeting  the  practice  of  this  duty, 
n  the  second  he  teaches  in  a  most 
serious  and  convincing  manner  the 
duty  of  making  a  will.  In  the  third 
he  draws  an  affecting  picture  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  countrymen  in  the 


reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  calls  forth 
their  gratitude  for  the  advantages 
they  now  enjoy:  and  in  tbe  fourth 
he  explains  the  words  "  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  and  many 
other  texts  where  the  same  way  of 
speaking  occurs  ;  answers  some  ob- 
jections which  from  such  passages 
were  early  made  to  the  christian  re- 
velation, and  which  have  been  often 
repeated  ; ,  corrects  some  mistakes 
into  which  christians  themselves 
have  fallen  in  interpreting  scripture; 
and  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent and  boundary  of  some  moral 
precepts  similar  to  that  of  his  text. 
We  cannot  too  highly  commend 
this  volume,  as  containing  maxims 
of  the  greatest  importance,  deli- 
vered in  a  manner  most  likely  to 
make  a  deep  and  lasting  impres* 
sion. 


bRAPBR^S  LECTURES. - 
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Aet.  XVIII.  Lectures  delivered  in  tlie  Parish  Churches  of  Wakefield,  in  the  Years 
J  804  and  1805,  on  that  Fart  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  contained  in 
the  Litany.  By  Thom'as  Rogers,  M,  A.  Master  qfths  Grammar  School;  Sfc.  ica 
Vol.  III.  and  fV.  pp.  318,  S51 . 


OF  the  two  former  volames,  we 
delivered  our  opinion  in.  the  Annual 
Re?iewforthe  year  1804;  and  to 
that  opinion  we  refer  our  readers,  as 
equally  applicable  to  the  volumes 
&0W  before  us-      These,  like  the 

Alt.  XLIV.  Lectwres  on  tlte  Utur^  ,•  delivered  in  the  Paiish  Church  of  St.  Jjitho^ 
bk^Wading  Street.  i[y  ^A^  i?«>.  Hem «Y  Draper,  D.  D*  *c.  ^c.  Published  at 
the  Request  of  the  Congregation.     8to.  pp.  574. 


former,  are  very  serious  and  very 
orthodox ;  but  very  deficient  in 
every  thing  else  that  can  render 
such  a  \vork  generally  interesting 
and  (isefuh 


DR.  DRAPER  is  one  of  those 
who  appear  to  consider  that  as  the 
most  sacred  and  excellent,  which  is 
the  most  ancient ;  and  who  can  see 
no  fault,  no  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  practice  of  an  established 
church  ;  who  aflfect  to  treat  with 
contempt  such  as  cannot  enter  into 
the  same  views,  though  they  may 
be  wiser  and  better  than  they  ;  and 
who  find  invective  easier  than  argu-^ 
nient;  and  bold  and  confident  asser. 
tion  more  efficacious  with  the 
muhitude,  than  clear  and  legitimate 
reasoning.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the 
very  outset  of  this  work  we  are  told, 
that  "  the  various  forms  of  prayer 
and  praise  which  the  liturgy  of  our 
national  church  contains,  are  such 
as  all  true  Christians  may  safely 
adopt."  Yetwe  have  heard  of  some, 
whom,  if  we  mistake  not,  Paul,  and 
Peter,  and  James,  would  have  taken 
into  fellowship,  as  the  true  disciples 
of  their  master,  who,  pleading  con- 
science, have  refused  to  submit  to 
these  forms,  and  considered  them 
as  altogether  unscriptural.  In  Dr. 
Draper's  definition  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian, no  doubt,  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine, and  approbation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Athanasian  creed,  is  a  leading 
part.  An  apostle,  however,  who 
perhaps  knew  as  much  of  hi^- 
Master's  will  as  this  reverend  doctor 
in  divinity,  has  ^iven  a  much  more 
simple  text,  *^  It  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  the  Lonl  Jesus,  and 

Ann*.  Rtv.  Vot.  VI.  t 


shalf:  believe  in  thine  heart,  Uiat 
God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved  :"  and  that  some  who 
can  abide  this  test,  may  .be  unable 
to  adopt  the  forms  of  the  national 
liturgy,  may  surely  be  allowed  to  be 
possible; 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Doctor  ha^ 
informed  us,  that  ^^  the  ceremonies 
enjoined  in  this  liturgy  are  neither 
numerous,  obscure,  nor  vain;"  and 
that  ^^  the  various  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice  are  so  well  arranged  that  con*' 
fusion  is  prevented."  Upon  these 
points  we  appeal  from  the  Doctor^s 
decision,  tq  the  able  and  candid  re-t 
marks,  not  of  dissenters,  but  of 
many  of  the  most  judicious  of  thq 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  esta- 
blished Church.  We  appeal  to  the 
history  of  the  composition  of  the 
morning  service,  and  to  the  opinion 
which  the  Head  of  the  Church  has 
himsalfpassed  upon  it  {See  Forbes'^ 
life  of  Dr.  Beattie);  we  appeal  to 
the  unprejudiced  judgriient  pf  ahy 
who  have  attentively  joined  in  this 
service,  in  what  Dr.  D.  his  repeat-  . 
ediy  and  affectedly  called  "  the- 
sanctuary,"  or  with  the  same  atten- 
tion perused  it  in  his  closet.  Are 
there  no  needless  repetitions?  no 
marks  of  bad  arrangement?  no 
want  of  simplicity  ?  Does  it  not 
require,  a  pe<;uliar  education  to  be 
able  to  follow  the  officiating  mini- 
ster in  his  rapid  transitions  irom  one 
part  of  thcfcervice-book  to  another; 
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iind  much  previous  study  to  know 
v^hen  to  stand,  when  to  kneel,  when 
to  sit,  when  to  turn  to  the*  east,  and 
when  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the 
quarter  to  which  the  face  is  oppo- 
site ?  Again,  the  Doctor  remarks, 
as  an  excellence  in  the  service  o( 
established  Church,  that  the  **  peo- 
ple are  not  considered  as  mere 
fipectators ;  they  are  required  to 
take  an  active  part  ip  the  divine 
worship,  and  to  join  audibly,  as 
well  in  humble  acKnowledgments  of 
guilt,  and  in  fervent  prayers  for 
Biercy,  as  in  singing  the  high  praises 
of  God  our  Saviour."     The  princi- 

?)le  upon  which  this  remark  is 
ounded  id  unquestionably  just,  but 
Extremely  difficult  to  be  reduced 
to  practice.  Responses  whispered 
by  a  few  of  the  congregation,  or 
heard  only  in  the  careless  and  rude 
enunciation,  and  the  jarring  nasal 
twang  of  a  parish  clerk,  are  rather 
unfavoui-ablc  to  devotion  than  aux- 
iHaries  to  it.  But  were  the  res- 
ponses of  the  established  liturgy 
littered  with  4ie.strictest  propriety, 
they  would  be  objectionable  from 
their  frequency,  their  sameness,  and 
their  want  of  proper  expression. 
And  still  more  objectionable  is  that 
part  of  the  service  in  which  the 
people  take  their  largest  share,  the 
al^rnate  reading  of  the  verses  of 


the  Psalms,  many  of  which  hate  no- 
thing in  them  of  devotion,  and 
some  of  which  are  full  of  a  spirit 
which  "  no  true  ChristiarC^  can  ap. 
prove.  The  truth  is,  that  many 
parts  of  the  national  liturgy  are 
truly  admirable;  but  that  at  a 
whole  it  is  deficient  in  propriety, 
judgment  and  taste.  An  e:st:eUeut 
service  .  might  be  composed  by  a 
judicious  selection,  together  with 
some  necessary  additions ;  *but  in  its 
present  form,  it  does  by  no  means 
merit  that  unqualified  praise  which 
Dr.  Draper,  with  many  others,  are 
accustomed  to  attribute  to  it. 

These  lectures,  the  preacher  in- 
forms us,  were  received  by  the  con- 
gregation with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, and  are  now  published  in  con- 
sequence of  their  unanimous  voice. 
The  language  is  simple,  and  smooth^ 
ly  flowing,  level  to  every  capacity, 
and  savouring  so  much  of  method- 
ism,  as  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  multitude,  and  ob- 
tain for  the  lecturer  a  great  degree 
of  popularity.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  Doctor's  aim,  and  with 
th^s,  in  future,  let  him  be  content 
Ii>  his  pulpit  he  may  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  the  many;  when  from 
the  press  he  solicits  the  attention  of 
the  few  also,  he  must  be  content 
with  very  sparing  praise. 


Art*  XLV.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  delivered  in,  the  Parish  Church  of 
Stockton  upon  Teesy  during  J^U,  in  the  Years  1803,  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  ///«- 
tratedwith  Maps.  Bif  John  Brew^ilr,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Rcdmarshail,  Durham, 
In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.    pp.  40 1,  429. 


THIS  work  will  add  little,  if  any 
thing,  to  our  stock  of  biblical  litera- 
ture, and  not  much  to  the  pnfctical 
knowledge,  with  which  we  are  fur- 
nished by  the  valuable  labours  of 
our  most  eminent  divines. 

But  although  the^e  Lectures  urge 
no  pretensions  to  be  considered  as 
critical;  yet  we  confess,  that  we 
were  suTprised  to  find  it  confidently 
asserted  by  the  author,  that  the  na- 
ture' of  the  office  of  Bishop  has 


continued  the  sjftne  as  it  was  in  the 
apostolic  age,  through  all  succeed- 
ing generations  of  Christians  to  the 
present  hour,  in  such  churches  as 
receive  its  jurisdiction  :'*  that  Ste* 
phen,  in  his  speech  before  the  Jew- 
^ish  council,  **  describes  the  nature 
^  of  the  Divine  Being  as  essentially 
r);2<?,3^et consisting  of  three  persons: 
that  the  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England  so  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  description  of  the  worship 
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tf  the  )H-i(iiiti7e  Christians,  given 
J>y  Justin  Martyr,  that  any  one, 
r^ing  his  account,  and  not  know- 
ing the  period  to  which  he  refers, 
might  easily  suppose  that  be  was 
reading  the  description  of  the  pub- 
lic religious  service  established  in 
thb  country,  at  .this  time:'*  that 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  is  proved  by 
that  passage,  in  PauPs  speech  to  the 
Ephesian  Christians,  in  which  he  says 
(according  to  the  best  MSS.  as  Mr. 

Art.  XLVI.    a  Body  ofTTieolo^,  principaUy  Practical,     In  a  Series  qf  Lectures* 
By  Robert  Fellowis,  A.  M,  Oion,    In  Two  Volumes,    8to.  pp.  549,  530. 


B.  ought  to  know)  that  the  Church 
was  purchased  by  the'  blood  of 
CArist. 

These  lectures  were  ►  composed 
in  imitation  of  those  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  on  the  gospel  of  Mat^ 
thew ;  Mr.  Brewster  ought  not,  for 
his  own  sake,  to  have  avowed  this, 
as  it  inevitably  leads  to  a  compari- 
son not  veiy  favourable  to  the  iini- 
tator. 


THESE  lectures,  the  author  in- 
forms us,  were  written  several  years 
ago,  and  principally  intended  for 
the  instruction  of, those  who  were 
tlien  committed  to  his  care.  From 
this,  we  conclude,  that  they  were 
originally  sermons  ;  and  by  prefix- 
ing a  text,  they  will  become  sermons 
again,  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
deliver  them  from  the  pulpit.  The 
subjects  discussed  in  these  lectur&s 
are  the  following :  Moral  govern- 
Hientof  God.  Life,  a  state  of  pro- 
bation. The  Divine  administration, 
wise  and  benevolent,  though  inscru- 
table.  Necessity  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  Rational  analogies  and 
probabilities  of  a  future  life.  The 
Mosaic  preparatory  to  the  Christian 
dispensation.  The  excellence  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  cruci- 
fixion. The  resurrection.  A  future 
judgment.  The  consideration  of 
our  Jalter  end.  Moral  reformation.. 
Industry.  The  imitation  of  Christ. 
The  genius  and  pleasures  of  good- 
ness. The  best  j^uide  of  life. 
Prayer.  Thanksgivinp^.  The  love 
•f  God.     The  love  of  oiir  neigh- 


bour. Charity.  Self-examination* 
The  moral  constitution  of  man  ;  fhe 
particular  and  general  affections ; 
the  genius  of  patriotism.  Compas- 
sion. Parts  of  our  nature  which 
seem  opposite  to  benevolence — 
anger — resentment.  A  pacific  dis- 
position. The  government  of  the 
tongue.  The  use  and  sanctity  of 
oaths.  Evil  speaking.  Slander. 
Detraction.  Rash  judgment.  A 
busy  meddling;  disposition.  The 
subjection  of  the  human  will  to  the 
Divine  ;  exemplified  in  the  conduct 
of  Jesus.  Contentment.  Patience* 
The  only  way  to  be  'happy;  and 
the  true  constituents  of  happiness. — 
All  these  subjects  are  treated  with 
perspicuity,  and  will  be  useful  to 
those  families  who  retain  the  ffood 
old  custom  of  domestic  worship ; 
and  to  those  congregations  whose 
ministers  have  too  little  confidence 
in  their  own  knowledge  and  talents^ 
to  venture  to  deliver  original  in- 
struction. It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
{ fretted,  that  the  language  of  these 
ectures  is  not  sufficiently  plain  to 
be  generally  intelligible. ' 

Art.  XLVII,  Bight  Lectures  on  the  Occwrenccs  of  the  Passion-ivai ;  delivered  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  All-Saints^  Southampton,  in  the  Mornings  of  Palm- Sunday  and 
Good  Friday,  and  in  the  Evenings  of  that  Week,  and  Eastei-day;  in  the  years  180S> 
1801.,  and  1806.  By  Richard  Mant,  D.  D.  Rector  of  the  Parish.  Small  Bvo* 
pp.  190. 

THESE  lectures  were  occjisioned  introduce  public  amusements  in 
by  an  attempt  made  in  the  town  of  that  great  atrd  holy  rvrck,  as  Dr.  M. 
Southampton,  in  the  year  1502,  to    calls  it,  usually  known  by  the  ap- 
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pellation  of  Passim  week.  The 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  imm^- 
cliate  exertions  of  the  Clergy  ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  year,  the  worthy 
rector  of  All-saints  opened  his 
church  every  evening  of  that  week, 
in  order  that  the  industrious  trades- 
fiian  and  labourer  might,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  have  an  instructor 
to  assist  them'  in  the  meditations 
ifi^hich  they   could   not  tliemselves 


<!:ommand ;  and  those  who  could  not 
forego  evening  partieSy  might  ha?s 
an  opportunity  of  spending  an  hour 
in  public  to  some  good  parpose.— 
Dr.  Mant  does  not  profess  to  give 
an  original  work.  Many  of  the 
thought3>  and  many  passages,  are 
selected  fi-om  Whitby,  Heurj, 
Doddridge,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  even  Mrs*  Trimmer. 


Art.  XLVIII.  Two  Sermons  Preached  in  the  Pariafi  Churches  of  St.  Phiiip,  tmd  St. 
Martin,  Birmingham,  at  ttie  Request  of  the  Governors  of  the  Blue-Coat  Charity  School, 
in  that  Town,  on  Sunday,  April  ^^  1807.  By  tlie  Rev,  John  Eyton,  A.  At  Vicar 
qf  WelHngtoth,  Salop.    8vo.   pp.  53. 


IN  the  first  of  these  sermons,  the 
ingenious  \^Te2Lc\i&v  contrasts  the  cha- 
racters of  Cain  and  Abel  j  and  points 
out,  with  as  much  confidence,  as 
though  the  history  of  these  sons  of 
cur  great  progenitor  were  written 
at  considerable  length,  and  with 
considerable  minuteness,  all  the 
circumstances  which   rendered  the 


sacrifice  of  Ab«l  acceptable,  and 
were  the  cause  of  the  rejection  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Cain.  In  the  se- 
cond, which  has  as  little  the  appear- 
ance of  a  charity  sermon,  he  treats 
upon  prayer.  Unless  some  peculiar 
local  reason  can  be  assigned,  these 
sermons  ought  not  to  have  appeared 
before  the  public. 


Art.  XLIX.    2 wo  Sermons  and  a  Charge.    By  Luke  Hbslof,  B.  D.  Rtctw  rf 
Betfiel,  Northumberland,  and  ArcMcacon  qf  Buckinghamshire.   Svo.  pp.  60. 


THE  first  of  these  sermons  was 
preached  before  the  Judges  of  As- 
size, at  Newcastle,  in  the  year 
1 805  ;  the  second  at  the  visitation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  Morpeth, 
in  1806;  and  both  are,  in  all  re- 
spects, suited  to  these  occasions. 
The  charge  was  delivered  at  a  visit- 
ation  of  the  Clergy  of  Buckingham- 
shire, and  is  an  animadversion  upon 


a  discourse,  published  some  time 
ago,  by  some  dissenting  ministers, 
in  order  to  recommend  a  plan  for 
*  an  universal  union  of  the  genuine 
church  of  Christ.'  Many  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Archdeacon,  upon  this 
discourse,  are  just;  in  others,  he 
shews  himself  to  be  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  genuine  spirit 
of  primitive  Christianity. 


Art.  L.  The  Luporlance  of  Domestic  Discipline :  and  Youth  admonished  qf  the  Evils 
of  Bad  Company.  Two  Sermofis.  Preached  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Dec.  % 
1806,  firtrf /an.  4. 1807.    %  Daniel  Tyerman.    Svo.  pp.  76. 

THESE  sermons  were  occasioned  reproof  and  exhortation ;  not,  how- 

by  the  increasing  profligacy  of  the  ever,  whollv  free  from  enthusiasm 

town  in  which  they  were  delivered,  and  illiberafity. 
and  they  contain  much  seasonable 
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FAST  SERMONS. 

A  IT.  LI.  7iW  Duiy  of  National  Repentance,  and  qf  Patriotic  Sacrificei  and  EreHsons 
amsidertd.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Chapel  qfthe  FowtdUng  Hospital,  on  Wtdnes^ 
day,  Feb,  26»  1806 ;  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Fast,  By  the  Rev.  Joh  k 
Hewlett^  B.  D,  Morning  Lecturer  at  tlie  Foundling  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  qf  the 
united  Parishes  of  St.  Vedast  Foster,  and  St.  MichaeUk-qutrn*    Svo.  pp.  23. 


A  PLAIN  and  serious  exhorta- 
tion to  repentance,  and  to  active 
exertions,  for  the  purpose  of  avert* 
ing  the  evils  which  seem  to  threaten 


our  native  country ;  creditable  to 
the  understanding,  and  the  heart  of 
the  preacher.  The  text  is  takeq 
from  Ezek.  xviii.  30. 


Art.  LIL  The  Providence  qfGod,  over^ruling  the  Issues  of  War  and  Conquest,  A 
Sermon,  Preached  at  the  Chapel  in  Essex-Street,  Feb,  25,  ISOTy  being  the  Day  ap' 
pointed  by  Proclamation  for  a  General  Fast,  To  which  is  added^  a  Pn^er,  By 
T.  Bblsham.    8vjo.  pp.  48. 


THE  views  which  this  preacher 
has  taken  of  the  awful  circumstan- 
ces in  which  we  arc  placed,  are 
those  which  alone  are  agreeaole  to 
scripture  and  reason,  and  capable 
of  affording  real  and  permanent 
consolation.  He  directs  us  to  refer 
all  events  to  God,  and  to  regard  the 
universe  as  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  one  governing  will,  to 
winch  the  wills  of  all  inferior  agents 
are  subordinate,  and  by  which  they 
are  regulated  and  restrained,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  bring  to  pass 
nntfonnly,  and  upon  all  occasions, 
and  often  without  any  explicit  in- 
tention of  their  own,  those  events, 
and  those  only,  which  infinite  wis- 
dom  and  benevolence  have  previ- 
ously determined,  and  which  are 

Art.  LIIL  J  Sermon,  Preached  at  St.  Jofin^s  Church,  Blackburn,  Lancaslure^  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  25,  1807  j  beingr  the  Day  appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  a  Public 
Fast.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  SrEVKNsoN,  M.  J.  Incumbent  Curate  qftlte  said 
Church.    8to.  pp.  S4p. 


necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  plan  of  Divine  Providence. 
And  ne  justly  adds,   that,    **  this 

f>rincip]e,  well  fixed,  and  deep« 
y  rooted  in  the  mind,  consti-* 
tutes  the  only  solid  foundation  of 
fortitude  and  firmness  of  spirit^ 
amidst  the  convulsions  of  political 
society,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  pri- 
vate fife."  That  this  principle  is 
just,  he  shews,  1st,  From  the  dic- 
tates of  natural  religion ;  2dly,  From 
the  language  of  revelation ;  and, 
3dly,  Prom  fact,  and  historical 
proof.  A  few  short  practical  re- 
marks conclude  this  excellent  dis- 
course, which  is  deserving  of  more 
permanent  regard  than  publications 
of  this  class  usually  obtain. 


FROM  Isa.  lix.  1,2.  the  preacher 
takes  occasion  to  shew,  that  God 
governs  the  world,  and  to  point  out 
the  cause  of  his  suffering  calamity 


to  befal  any  people.  Hence  he  is  lec^ 
to  admonitions  suitable  to  the  so- 
lemnity, and  the  character  of  the 
nation. 


Art.  LI  V.  A  Practical  Discourse  on  the  fa^csent  Continental  Divine  Visitations ;  a 
Solemn  and  Auful  Warning  to  the  People  of  England.  Preached  on  tfte  Fast-Day* 
1807.  By  the  Rev.  CiiaisTOPHEa  Hodgson,  LL.  B.  Hector  qf  Marholm, 
Nortliamptonshirey  and  formerly  of  Pembroke- Hall,  Cambridge,  pp.  26, 

MR.  H.  proposes  to  enquire,  death^s  head  before  our  eyes  V^  The 
"  for  what  end  God  brings  his  wrath  answer  is  plain  ;  to  warn  us  to  exa- 
io  vieWy    and  sets,    a^  it  w^re,  a    mine  ourselves^  and  repent  of  ou^ 
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sins.     Some  of^  our  national  faults  mean.    To  this  sermon  is  prefixed 

are  of  course  enumerated,  and  re-  Dr.  Paley's    definition    of.  virtue^ 

pentance   is  strongly  urp^ed.     The  with  a  few  desultory  additions  ;  for 

sentiments  of  this  preacher  derive  what  purpose,  is  best  known  to  the 

little    grace    from    their  clothing,  author, 
which    is     frequently    coarse    and 

Art-LV.  The  Sennacherib  of  Modem  Times;  or  Buonaparte  an  Inarhment  in  the 
Hclnds  qf  Divine  Providence.  A  Semtan  Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  HanweQ, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  on  Wednesdayi  Feb,  25,  1807  ;  being  the  Day  appointed 
by  his  Majesty's  Proclamationfor  a  General  Fust.  By  the  Bev,  John  Bond,  i^-  ilf. 
hue  Fellow  ofC.  C.  C.  Oxford,  Curate  of  Hanwell,  and  Chaplain  to  his  /?.  H.  the 
Dtikc  of  Cambridge,    8vo.^  pp.  20. 


THE  circumstances  in  which  the 
Gallic  conqueror  of  the  present  day 
resembles  the  tyrant  of  Assyria,  are 
too  numerous  aud  striking  to  escape 
the  notice  of  any  persons  acquainted 
with  sacred  history  ;  and  they  have, 
accordingly,  been  the  subject  of  se- 
veral late  discourses  upon  fast-days. 
Mr.  B.  is  not  the  most  successful  in 


pointing  them  oiit;  nor  does  he, 
uniformly  exhibit  the  meek  and  un- 
re vengeful  spirit,  which  is  becom* 
ing  in  all  men,  but  especially  in  the 
minister  of  Christ.  Tlus  little  pub- 
lication is  dedicated,  after  the  most 
fulsome  manner^  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 


Art.  LVI.  Pleasure;  its  Tendency  to  deprave  the  Understanding,  the  Heart,  and 
the  Religious  Principle.  A  Fast  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  James's  Churchy  Bathj  ok 
Wednesday 9  Feb.  25,  1807.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Warner,  Curate  of  St.  Janies*s^  8vo. 
pp.  24. 


IN  the  very  seat  of  the  Syren's 
jempire  does  this  undaunted  con- 
scientious minister  of  the  gospel 
raise  his  voice  against  her  power; 
we  fear,  in  vain.  But  if  this  dis- 
course  have  not  all  the  effect  the 
worthy  preacher  wishes  to  produce, 
it  must  be  attributed,  not  wholly  to 
the  want  of  moral  and  religious  sen- 


sibility in  those  to  whom  it  was  ad-< 
dressed,  but  in  part  to  too  indiscri- 
minate a  censure  upon  the  amuse- 
ments of  fashionable  life.  If  Mr. 
W.  wishes  to  check  unlawful  plea- 
sure, he  must  not  place  it  in  the 
same  class  with  recreations,  in  which 
the  most  innocent  may  safely  iu-» 
dulge. 


Art.  LVri.  A  Sermon,  preached  on  Wednesday,  Feb. -25,  \%(yi,  the  Day  appointed 
for  a  General  Fast  and  HumiliaUott;.  First,  before  his  Majesty's  Coldstream  Regt» 
of  Guards  ;  and  afterwards,  at  Bromfiiou  L^Jgty  before  their  Royal  Highne<tse8,the 
Di/chcss,  tfir  Princess,  and  Prince  William  Frfdcrick,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
Duchess's  Household.  By  the  Bei\  VV.  W.  Da  kins,  L.  L.B.  F.  S.  A.  Libra- 
rian to  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  DomcU'ic  Chaplain  to  her 
Royal  Highness,  tlie  Duchess  qf  Gloucester,  4-1  o.  pp.  24. 


"  WHEN  king  Asa  returned 
to  Jerusalem  from  the  Ethiopian 
war,  the  jjrophet  Azariah,  moved 
by  the  spirit  of  God  which  came 
upon  him,  went  out  to  meet  Asa, 
and  said  unto  him,  hear  ye  me  Asa, 
and  all  Judah,  and  Benjamin;  the 
Lord  is  with  you  while  ye  be  with 
Lim,  and  if  ye  seek  him  he  will  be 


found  of  you;  but  if  ye 
•  he  will  forsake  you." 


jre  forsake  him 
Such  is  the 
incident  which  Mr.  D.  has  chosen 
to  be  the  foundation  of  some  serious 
practical  reflections  upon  the  daii-* 
ger  of  national  crimes,  and  the  only 
means  of  securing  the  divine  favour. 
The  discourse  is. suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  in  e\  cry  respect  as  wof- 
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thy  of  appearing  before  the  public 
asdiscoarsesnpoD  such  an  occasion 
are  in  general :  but  the  author  has 
chosen  to  have  it  stereotyped  ;  for 
what  reason  we  are  at  a  loss  even  to 


forna  a  conjecture.  A  fast-day  ser- 
mon is  almqst  the  last  species  of 
publication  which  we  should  expect 
to  undergo  this  process. 


OTHER  SINGLE  SERMONS,  AND  CHARGES. 

Art.  LVIII.  On  the  Doctrines  of  final  Per.  everwice,  and  Assurance  of  Salvation. 
4  Sermon,  preached  at  Leicester,  Juw  6,  1 806,  al  tfte  Visitation  of  the  Rt,  Rev.  tJtc 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  By  the  Hon,  and  Rev,  H.  Ryder^  A.  M,  Rector  qf  Lut^ 
tenaorth,  8vo.  pp.  35, 


,  THAT  these  doctrines  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  word  of  God,  is  the 
position      which    the    honourable 


preacher  has  laboured,  not  without 
success,  to  establish.  This  discourse 
is  written  with  considerable  ability. 


Art.  LIX-  A  Sennon,  preached  at  Leieester,  Sept.  19,  J80(J,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Governors  qf  the  Leicester  Infirmary.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  JH.  Ryder, 
if.  M.  Rector  of  Jjittenvorth.  Pujli.thed  at  the  Request  of  the  Governors;  printed 
githelxpeace,  and  sold  for  the  Benefit  of  die  Infirmaiy.  8vo.  pp%  23. 

THIS   is  in  the  usual  strain  of    tempted  to    be  pathetic,    and  ha% 
charity  seftnons.     Mr.  R.   has   at-    failed. 

Art.  LX.  A  Strmon,  preached  at  Durham,  July  17,  1806,  at  the  Visitation  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rt.  Bo?.  Fattier  in  God,  Shute,  Lord  Bisliop  of  Durham.  JE(y  Henry/ 
Prill  POTTS,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Stainton-le-Street,  Sfc.  cfc.  4lo.  pp.  22. 


IT  is  the  object  of  the  preacher 
in  this  excellent  discourse,  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  which  denies  the 
necessity    of  good   works,  and  the 

Eossibility  of  performing  them,  is 
ighly  erroneous,  and  of  dangerous 
tendency.  He  has  chosen  for  his 
text,  Rom.  \\i.  18.,  upon  a  critical 
examination  of  which  he  has  be- 


stowed much  pains.  If  our  limits 
would  allow, 'we  could,  we  think, 
shew  that  the  interpretation  he  has 
given  of  these  words  is,  after  all  his 
labour,  foniign  to  the  apostle's  ar- 
gument in  this  place.  We  recom-> 
mend  this  sermon,  however,  to  th« 
attention  of  our  readers. 


Art.  LXI.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  tlie  Opening;  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Philanthropic  So* 
ciety,  Nov.  9,  1806.  By  Vices iMUs  Knox,  D.  D,  Printed  at  the  Request  of 
the  Societyyfor  the  Benefit  of  the  Institution. 

He  next,  but  not  with  equal  success, 
attempts  to  prove  that  certain  times 
and  places  are  more  holy  than  others ; 
and  he  concludes  by  pleading  in  a 
strain  of  eloquence,  not  always  easy 
and  natural,  but  for  the  most  part 
inipressive,  the  cause  of  that  most 
excellent  institution  with  which  this 
housfi  of  prayer  is  connected. 


IN  this  very  animated  and  ap- 
propiate  discourse,  the  preacher 
shews  the  importance  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  places  for 
public  worship,  and  the«  peculiar 
exigency  vvhicn  not  merely  justified 
but  demanded  tbeerectien  of  that- 
**  house  of  prayer,  the  gates  of  which 
were  opened  for  the  first  time,v 
when  he  delivered  this  discourse. 
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Art.  LXII.  Future  Punishment  qf  Endku  Duraiiatu  A  Sermon  preached  ai  th^ 
Rev.  James  Knight's  Meeting  Houses  CoUyer^s  Bents,  Sauthwark.  At  a  Monthfy 
Association  of  Ministers  and  Churches,  Deer.  II,  1806.  Bjf  Robert  Winter. 
8v6.  pp.  35. 


WITHIN  so  small  a  compass  we 
do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  so 
many  and  such  gross  misrepresenta- 
tions of  scripture.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  sermon  is  made  up  of  a 
collection  of  passages  from  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
^without  any  rj5gard  to  the  idioms  of 
the  languages,  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  the  times  in  which 
the  books  from  which  they  are 
taken  were  written,  or  the  connec- 
tion in  which  tliey  stand.  And  all 
which  the  preacher  has  of  himself 

^RT.  LXIIL  A  Sermon,  occasioned  hy  the  Decease  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tawle,  B.  2>. 
on  Dec*  9d,  in  the  S3d.  Year  of  his  Age,  preached  at  jfldennsaibury.  Postern^ 
i)ec.  H,  1806.  j5y  William  Kingsbury,  ;1f.  y^.  And  the  Address  delivered 
at  the  Interment  in  Bunhili Burial'Ground,  Dec.  10>  By  John  Kello  ;  published  at 
tlie  Request  qf  tnaajf  Friends.  8vo.  pp.  59. 


advanced  is  unsupported  assertion 
and  mere  declamatiofi.  A  weaker 
effort  to  support  a  doctrine  with 
which  reason  and  the  word  of  (Sod 
are  equally  at  variance,  we  have 
never  before  witnessed.  Yet  the 
preacher  claims,  and  shall  receive 
from  ns,  the  praise  of  ingenuity. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  torments 
is  a  proof  of  the  love  of  God  to- 
wards his  creatures !  Is  Mr.  Winter 
a  father  ? 


MR.  Towle  was  minister  to  the 
'  ongregation  assembling  at  the  place 

:  which  this  sernion  was  preached, 
uearly  59  years.  Th^  articles  of  his 
ftith,  were  are  here  told,  were  strict^ 
ly  ealvinistic;  and  the, melancholy 
peculiarities  of  this  faith  appear  in 


these  services.  To  those  who  can 
believe  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Assembly's  catechism  are  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  and  his  apostles; 
and  to  those  only  will  this  publica- 
tion be  acceptable. 


Art.  LXIV.  A  Sermon,  preached  before  (he  Lords,  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  the 
Al^sy-Church,  Westminster,  on  Friday,  Jan.  30,  1807.  By  tki  Bishop  of  St. 
David's.  4to.  pp.  26. 


THE  cQmmcmoration  of  what  is 
absurdly  and  unconstitutionally 
called  the  inartyrdom  of  Charles  I. 
had  been  for  some  years  past  dis- 
continued: but  his  Majrsty,  we 
will  not  presume  to  say  with  what 
prudence,  in  such  times  as  the  pre- 
sent,  has  been  advised  to  commanrl, 
that  the  ordinary  service  of  the  day 


shall  be  a<jain  performed  before  the 
house  of  lords.  The  bishop  wisely 
takes  little  notice  of  the  event — his 
sjreat  object  is  to  prove  to  his  noble 
hearers  the  necessity  of  national  re- 
pentq,uce  and  amendment.  This 
discourse  is  u[)on  the  whole  as  mo- 
derate in  every  respect  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected. 


Art.  LXV.  A  Sermon, preached  in  the  Chapelat  Lambethf  on  the  1st.  of  Feby.  1807, 
(ft  the  Consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Moss,  D.  A  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Barker,  B.  D.  F.  A.  S.  Canon  Residentiary  of  ff^elis, 
Ifc.  S^c.  Puhiislied  by  Command  of  his  Grace  tfic  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
4tO,  pp.?2. 

A  laboured  panegyric  upon  the    more  by  an  affected  dignity  of  style 
established    churcl?,    distinguished    and  confidence  of  assertion,  tha?^ 
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by  soundness  of  argument,  or  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  truth  of  fact. 
It  contains,  however,  no  doctrine 
that  is  not  highly  grateful  to  an  au- 


dience at  Lambeth ;  no  doctrine  that 
has  not  beenreverberated  a  thousand 
times  by  the  walls  of  the  archiepis-* 
copal  chapel* 


Ajlt.  LXVI.  J  Sermotti  preached  in  thePari$k  Ckurdi  qf  Rklimandt  Surrey,  on  th4 
8<A  of  Mareh^  ISO?  ;  beif^  the  First  Stmday  qfter  the  Erection  of  a  Marble  Tablet, 
hy  the  Psaishumef^  •/ Riehmontif  in  Memory  of  Thomas  Wakefidd,  B.  A.  their  late 
beloved  and  respected  AJimster:  to  which  is  subjoined,  a  Sketch  qf  the  Character  qf 
that  excellent  Man,  printed  and  circulated  amongit  Ids  Friends  and  Parishioners  im^ 
mediately  after  his  Decease,  By  Edward  Pattbson,  M,  A,  Formerly  (^Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  31. 


deep  and  juseful  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  bad  for  so 
long  a  period  been  blessed  by  the 
instructions  and  example  of  so 
pious  and  amiable  a  pastor. 


AN  appropriate  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  virtuous  and  excel- 
lent man,  and  a  faithful  minister  of 
the  gospel ;  creditable  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  feelings  of  the  au- 
thor, and  well  adapted  to  make  a 

AUT.  LXVIJ.  On  Singularity  and  Excess  in  Philological  Speculation :  a  Sermon, 
preached  before  the  University  qf  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's  ;  On  Sunday,  April  \9, 1807, 
By  Richard  LawrencEi  L.L.  D.  Rector  of  Maarsham,  Kent.  8vo.  pp.  41. 

"THE  purport  of  this  discourse*' 
says  the  preacher,  "  is,  briefly  to 
survey  the  singularities  of  those 
who  m  their  elucidations  of  reli- 
gious truth  have  been  studious  of 
deviating  firom  the  paths  of  vulgar 
observation,  and,  captivated  by  a 
fondness  for  deep  research,  have 
preferred  in  some  instances  fanciful, 
in  others  conjectural  hypotheses  to 
plain  and  solid  argument.  It  is  not 
however,"  he  adds,  **  his  intention 
to  expatiate  without  restriction  on 
$ach  endless  theories,  but  to  con- 
fine himself  to  such  as  are  of  a  phi- 
lological nature."  Five  instances 
are  selected  :  1 .  those  who  discover 
the  basis  of  revelation  in  the  whole 
jStruGture  of  Pagan  mythology :  2. 
the  Christian  Cabbalists,  or  those 
who  in  various  passages  of  scripture, 
which  seem  capable  only  of  a  simple 
explanation,  cfiscover  deep  and  re- 
condite nvy^teries :  3,  the  Hutchin- 


sonians,  who  think  that  the  most 
important  doctrines  are  to  be  found 
in  the  mere  derivation  of  Hebrew 
words :  4.  the  Socinians,  who,  ac- 
cording to  this  preacher,  in  order 
to  expel  scriptural  doctrines  from 
scriptural  phraseology,  constantly 
affix  to  it  a  supposed  idiomatical  or 
metaphorical  meaning:  and  5thly, 
thoso  who  alter  the  sacred  text  by 
fanciful  emendations,  of  which  the 
late  Michaelis  is  jquoted  as  a  striking 
example.  The  principle  which  the  / 
learned  preacher  wishes  to  establish, 
is  upon  the  whole  just ;  and  the  cau- 
tion he  recommends  is  of  consider, 
able  importance :  but  in  his  attack 
upon  those  who  are  generally  called 
Socinians,  he  has  been  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  as  the  passage  which 
he  has  produced  from  Soeinus,  will 
meet  with  no  advocates  in  the  pre* 
sent  day. 


Art.  LXVI  }L  A  Sermon,  preached  In  the  Chapel  qf  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  brfore 
the  President,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Governors  of  that  Cftarify  ;  at  their  Anniversary 
Mfcting,  on  Thursday,  April,  23,  1807.  By  Thomas  Lewis  O'Biernv,  D.  D. 
lord  Bishop  of  Meath,  8vo.  pp.  39. 

THE  right  reverend  preacher  has    closely  connected  with  the  Institu- 
cl^osen  the  subject  of  Education,  as    tion,  tor  the  benefit  of  which  bis  la- 
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bours  have  been  so  wisely  directed. 
Some  of  the  sentiments  m  this  dis- 
course will  be  displeasing  to  those 
who  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  de- 
fend,  at  ail  hazards,  and  by  every 
means,  the  establishment  of  which 


the  bishop  is  an  ornament ;  but  di^ 
^eral  strain  of  the  discourse  ia 
judicious,  and  well  adapted  to  an- 
swer the  most  excellent  pi^rposes 
far  beyond  the  walla  within, which  it 
was  deliviered. 


Art.  LXIX.    jt  Sermon,  on  the  TranslatitM  of  the  Scriptures  intoHte  Oriental  LaU" 

fuages;  preached  before  the  University  qf  Caml^ridge,  May>  10,  1807.     B^  the  Rev. 
RANCis  Wrangham,   M.  A.  F.R.S*  qf   Trinity  College^   Cambridge.    Mo. 

pp.  51- 

THE  questions  which  the  preach- 
er has  proposed  to  discuss  are  .  1. 
*'  With  what  languages,  from  moral 
and  politicalconaid^rations,  shall  the 
undertaking  begin  ?"  2.  ^^  In  those 
which  may  be  preferred,  shall  the 
scriptures  be  published  collectively, 
or  in  successive  portions ;  and  in  the 
latter  case  what  shall  be  the  succes- 
sion adopted  ?and,  3.  From  what  text, 
and  by  what  persons  shall  the  trans- 
lations be  made  ? — "  To  the  first  of 
these  he  replies :  **  In  the  languages 
of  Hindustan,"  and  this  answer  he 
endeavours  to  justify,  by  the  num- 
ber of  those  languages,  by  the  obli- 
gations we  have  contracted  to  that 
populous  country, — and  by  the 
advantages  under  which  we  shall 
there  commence  our  Iaboi\rs.  If  in 
this  instance  the  advice  of  the 
preacher  be  followed,  "  nine  distinct 
versions,  each  of  them  claiming  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  attention 
and  accuracy,  will  be  demanded 
for  the  single  supply  of  Hindustan**. 
If  such  be  indeed  the  case,  either 
the  time  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  in  this  part  of  the  east  is  not 
come,  or  the  great  work  must  be 
effected  by  oral  instruction.  As  to 
the  subject  of  the  second  enquiry, 
the  preacher  very  wisely  determines, 
that  the  scriptures  should  be  tran- 
slated into  tnose  dialects  and  pub- 
li^ed  in  successive  Portions.  "  The 
long  period  requisite  for  effecting 
an  entire  version  pf  the  scriptures, 
and  the  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
stitution of  those  for  whom  the  ver- 
sions are  intended,"  lead  to  this  deci- 
sion.    But  what  selections  shall  be 


adopted  ?  Mr.  Wranpjham  advises 
for  the  first  portion;  Extracts  from 
Isaiah^  the  Gospel  of  Lukcy  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles^  ana  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  \  when  Mr.  Wrangham 
shall  have  fully  explained  the  first 
of  these  selections,  and  have  fairly 
answered  Collins,  and  proved  all 
his  **  presentments  false" —  when  he 
shall  have  justified  the  strange  asser- 
tion that  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
**  in  its  tenor  least  interrupted'  or 
obscured  by  personal  or  local  allu- 
sions," we  will  commend  his  plan. 
If  a  selection  must  be  made^  and 
necessity  seems  to  require  this,  why 
should  it  not  consist  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  new  testament  which 
Mr.  W.  has  judiciously  named :  of 
the  Pentateuch ;  of  an  abstract  of  the 
succeeding  part  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  of  the  most  devotioftal  of 
the  Psalms.  The  rest  of  the  books 
both  of  the  old  and  new  testament 
might  follow,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  those,  the  authority  of 
which  was  not  universally  acknow- 
ledged in  the  primitive  church.  To 
the  third  and  last  question,  the 
preacher  unhesitatingly  replies, 
that  tfie  text  employed,  should  be 
the  authorized  English  version, 
previously  corrected  by  a  national 
Synod,  appointed  from  the  univer- 
'sities  and  the  whole  of  the  British 
clergy,  and  the  translators  not  na- 
tives of  Hindustan^  as  some  have 
advised,  but  British  qriental  acho- 


Jars. 


Such  is  the  substance  of  a  dis- 
course which  would  have  come 
with  paorc  authority  from  one  whose 
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attainments  in  Eastern  literature 
were  equal  to  those  of  the 'priBSent 
preacher  io  the  learning  of  Greece 


and  Rome :  and  would  have  excited 
more  interest  had  it  been  less  aird«« 
iicial  and  pedantic. 


Art.  LXX.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Temple ,  May  SU/.  and  at  Sm'klejf  Chapel^ 
Berkley  Square,  June  2Slh,  upon  the  Conduct  to  be  observed  by  tite  E^aUUhed  Church 
towards  Caifwlics  and  other  Dissenters.  By  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smitr^  J.  M.  Late 
FeUow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  8vo.  pp.  27. 


^*  A  great  and  a  very  common  mis- 
take, which  we  are  apt  to  make   in 
speaking  of  those  who  differ  from 
us,  is  to  contend,  that  to  deprive  a 
man  of  the  opportunity  of  attaining 
to  certain  honours  in   the  state,  is 
not  persecution  :  that  to  torture  and 
destroy    for    religious    opinions  is 
wrong,  to  block  up  the  road  to  poh- 
tical  power  for  the  same  reason  is 
not  wrong,  and  cannot  be  called  by 
the    name    of    persecution.     The 
plain  -answer  to  which  error  is  this  ;, 
you  have  no  right  to  prohibit  any 
pleasure  or  to  inflict  any  pain,  with* 
out  an  adequate  reasop  ;   you  have 
DO  right  to  defeat  a  human  being  in 
the  meane>t  of  all  his  wishes,  unless 
you  can  shew  that  an  adequate  good 
IS  obtained  to  the  community  by  so 
doing:  much  more  are  you  bound, 
in  rendering  a  particular  mode  of 
faith  a  cause  of  rjerpetual  degrada- 
tion, to  shew  what  those  reasons  are 
which  justify  you  in  such  an  inroad 
upon  the  liberties  of  niankmd.     If 
tnis  cannot  be  done,  such  exclusions 
are  persecutions  of  tlie  grossest  na- 
ture ;  and  all  honest  andenlighten- 
ed  christians  are  bound  to  strive  for 
their  extinction."     Such  is  the  tem- 
l>er  of  this  excellent  discoui'se,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  designed  to 
prave  that  no  reasons  for  such  exclu- 


sions do  exist,  and  that  therefore 
they  ought  no  longer  to  be  permit- 
ted. In  the  hrst  part  of  the  sermon, 
we  have  little  more  than  a  scanty 
abridgement  of  Dr.  Paley's  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  an  establishment^ 
in  the  latter  part  the  preacher  take^ 
higher  and  better  ground,  and  is 
the  enlightened,  ana  as  far  as  mere 
reasoning  is  concerned,  the  success* 
ful  advocate  of  complete  toleratioti* 
The  sectarian  clergy  however  it  is 
probable  would  have  been  as  well 

E leased  if  he  had  not  introduced  into 
is  pleadings  an  argument  drawn 
from  their  poroerty^  and  the  insignia 
ficance  and  obscurity ^  in  which  they 
pass  their  lives ;  and  endeavoured  tp 
obtain  for  them  die  rights  they  ciaifn 
by  representing  them  as  objects  of 
pity.  Poverty  is  not  excluded  even 
from  an  estabiishftient  which  costs 
the  nation  some  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year; — and  they  will  not 
feel  conscious  of  insigniiicapce  who 
can  boast  of  having  produced  a 
Leiand,  a  Watts,  a  Doddridge,  a 
Benson,  a  Lardner,  a  Farmer,  a 
Price,  a  Priestley,  a  Kippis,  and 
others,  more  indeed  than  can  be 
here  enumerated,  the  productions 
of  whose  genius  and  learning  are 
as  little. likely  to  be  forgotten  as 
those  of  any  other  British  Divines. 


-Art.  LXXI.  Reflections  on  the  Sinfulness  of  Cruelty  to  Animals :  .on  some  of  the  most 
prevalent  Examples  of  it,  and  ojsf  some  of  the  most  powerful  Motives  by  which  it  is  cn- 
cowraged.  In  a  Scnnon  preached  at  Jill  Saint's  Church,  Southhmfiton,  ok  Sunday, 
Aug.  f6, 1B07.  By  Rtchard  Mant,  M.  A.  Curate  of  Buriton,  and  late  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  iivo,  pp.  29, 

THIS  is  a  very  judicious  and  im- 

Eressive  discourse,  and  the  preacher 
as  our  thanks  for  the  very  able 
panner  in  which,  at  the  conclusion 
pf  it,  he  has  proved  the  evil  tenden- 


cies of  the  pleasures  of  the  sports- 
man, who  sr*eks  gratification  and 
amusement  from  the  terror,  the 
lains,  and  the  death  of  adefence- 
animal.     He   justly  suspects; 


pai 
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cal  brethren  will  counteract  rather 
than  promote  his  humane  and  bene- 
Tolent  labours* 


wefear,  that  this  partof  hisdiscouise 
will  not  be  generally  approved; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
the  conduct  of  so  many  of  his  cleri- 

Art.  LXXII.     a  Charge  to  the  Clci-gy  at  the  primary  Visitation  in  the  Month  rf  Au. 
gust,  1806,  qf  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Samuel,  by  diving  Permission,  Lord 


Bishop  of  St,  Asaph.     4(o.  pp.  29, 

**  jID  imum  Qualis  ah  incctpto.^*' 

By  the  haughtiness  and  severity 
which  always  marked  his  addresses 
to  his  clergy,  by  the  illiberality  and 
insolence  with  which  he  treated  men 
much  better,  if  not  wiser  than  him- 
self, who  could  not  profess  to  believe 
what  they'  deemed  unworthy  of  their 
faith,  is  this  last  charge  of  the  lordly 

E relate  eminently  distinguished. 
Fpon  inspecting  the  diocese  to 
which  he  had  lately  been  advanced, 
he  finds  bis  clergy  officiating  as 
curates  without  a  licence,  publish- 
ing the  banns  of  marriage  according 
to  the  old  Rubric,  solemnizing 
marriages  in  Chapels  in  which 
banns  bad  not  been  usually  pub- 
lished before  the  passing  of  the 
marriage  act ;  and  instead  of  meek- 
ly reproving  them  for  these  faults, 
committed  through  inadvertency, 
necessity,  or  una/oidabte  ignorance, 
he  sternly  tells  them  This  I  will 
not  endure.  ^^  1  shall  avail  myself, 
to  the  utmost  extent,  of  the  large 
and  summary  authority  with  which 
I  am  invested."  "  Any  one  who 
will  persist  in  this  irregular  unlaw* 
ful  practice,  at  his  peril  will  persist 
in  It.'*  &c.  &c.  Having  through 
the  greatest  part  of  his  charge  in- 
veighed in  this  manner  against  the 
abuses  which  he  found  to  prevail 
among  his  clergy,  he  turns  to  the 
consicieration  of  the  state  of  religion 
and  religious  sects  in  his  diocese ; 

Art.  LXXIII.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Communion  qfEdinr 
burgh,  on  Thursday  the  \5th  qf  Jan.  1807*  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Sandfokd, 
D*U.  their  Bishop,  4to.  pp.  2S. 


mingling  censure  and  praise  of  eveiv 
class  of  Methodists,  he  at  last  tells 
them  that  whether'  Cahinists  or 
^Tv/tmitzn^  they  hold  the  same  doc-- 
trine  as  that  of  the  established 
church:  and  as  in  the  Diocese  of 
St.  David's,  he  had  said  of  the  Ro- 
manist that  he  was  much  nearer  and 
dearer  to  himself  and  his  brethren, 
than  the  protestant  believer  in  the 
strict  unity  of  the  Deity,  so  in  the 
Diocese  of  St  Asaph  he  now 
assures  the  Calvinist,  who  holds 
aJl  the  theological  opinions  of  the  Oe  • 
nevan  reformer,  **hard  and  extra- 
vagant as  some  of  them  may  seem," 
that  he  may  yet  be  a  sound  member 
of  the  church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land; certainly  a  much  sounder  mem- 
ber than  one,  who  loudly  decUiming 
againstthose  opinions,  which  if  they 
be  erroneous,  are  not  errors  that  af- 
fect the  essence  of  our  common  faith, 
runs  into  all  the  nonsense,  the  im- 
piety, the  abominations,  of  the 
Arian,  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Pela- 
gian Heresies,  denying  in  effectj 
**  the  Lord  who  bought  him." 

Love  and  meekness.  Lord* 
Pecome  a  churchman  better  than  ambi- 
tion ; 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  againg 

Cast    none  away. ! We   could  say 

more." 

Henry  VIIL 
Cranmer's  speech  to  Gardner. 


A  CURIOUS  contrast  to  th^  pre- 
ceding article.  No  lording  it  over 
God's  heritage  appears  here.  In 
our  l&st  volume  wc  noticed  the  ser- 
pion  preached  at  the  consecration 


of  Dr.  Sandford  ;  we  are  presented 
with  the  first  fruits  of  the  Bishop's 
ofEce.  The  peculiarities  of  the  con- 
secration serm  n  appear  in  the 
charge;    an    episcooalian    church 
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tdebiutiae  the  mildoess  of  the  Go  -  pears.    It  is  written  with  great  mo^ 

▼emment  by  which  it  is  tolerated,  aeration  and  is  honourable  to  the 

and  modestly  apologising)  or  rather  talents  and  the  piety  of  the  dis- 

atteniptiD^  to  justify  the  low  and  senting  Bishop, 
unostentatious  state  in  which  it  ap- 

Akt.  LXXIV.  jf  Charge  deVweredtothe  Clergy  of  the  Diocite  of  Glouceeter,  at  thi 
Trienmal  Fuitation  of  that  Diocese  in  the  Tear  180?.  By  Gborgb  Isaac  Hvn^ 
TiMCFORDf  2).  />•  FmR.S.  JBsihofrof  Gloucutrr.  Svo.  j^.  34*. 

FROM  the  charge  on  one  hand  dicates  the  clergy^  and  particuTarly 

of  not  preacMn^  the  gospel,  and  those  of  his  own   diocese.      The 

on  the  other  of  being  methodists,  whole  is  ingenious  rather  than  satis^ 

the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  here  vin-  factory. 

PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Art.  LXXV.  Essays  to  do  Good;  addressed  to  all  Chrisiiaus,  whether  in  pmbBe  or 
private  Cafiacities.  By  the  late  Gotten  M atre w,  D.  D.  jP.  R.  S.  A  new  Ef&* 
tioHf  vnpronedy  i^ George  Burder>  12mo.  pp.  172. 

*'  WHEN  I  was  a  boy,'*  says  Dr.     a  doer  of  good  than  any  other  kind 
Frauklin  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mathew>       "^  ^  -^  v  . 

SOD  of  the  author  of  this  work, 
date'd  Passy,  November  10,  1779, 
'^I  met  with  a  book  entitled  Essays 
to  do  goody  which  1  think  was  writ* 
ten  by  your  father.  It  had  been  so 
little  regarded  by  its  former  posses- 
sor, that  several  leaves  of  it  were 


torn  out ;  but  the  remainder  gave 
me  such  a  turn  of  thinking  as  to 
have  an  influence  on  my  conduct 
through  life ;  for  I  have  always  set 
a  greater  value  on  the  character  of 


of  reputation ;  and  if  \  have  been, 
as  you  seem  to  think,  a  useful  citi* 
zen,  the  public  owes  the  advan^ge 
to  that  book."  This  is  the  book 
now  before  us,  and  after  this  testi- 
mony to  its  merits,  it  will  require 
no  further  recommendation  from  us. 
We  would  not  however  be  under- 
stood to  approve  of  every  senti- 
ment or  direction  which  it  contains, 
far  less,  to  sanction  the  dissected 
assembly's  catechism  advertised  in 
a  note  by  the  editor. 


Art.  LXXVI.  Select  Remains  of  the  Fev*  J,  Brown,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel^  at  Had* 
dingtonj  Author  of  Self  Interpreting  Bible,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  (sfc.  who  died JunelB^ 
1787.  Contmsun^  Memoirs  of  Ids  Life  ;  Letters  to  his  Friends;  Religious  Tracts ;  Advices 
to  his  Children  ;  an  Account  of  some  of  Ills  dying  Sayings  and  dying  Advices  to  his 
The  Fourth  Edition  with  large  AdJuions,  12roo.  pp.  339. 


Congregation, 

MR.  Brown  was  a  secedrr  from 
the  church  of  Scotland,  a  pious 
minister — we  are  told,  and  an  able 
Divinity  Tutor.     Of  his  ability  as 

theologian  this  volume  discovei*s 
not  the  slightest  trace ;  to  his  piety 


it  bears  ample  testimony,  but  it  is[ 
the  piety  of  an  enthusiast.  They 
who  are  fond. of  the  rant  of  Metho- 
dism, will  in  these  select  remains, 
find  large  entertainment.     . 


A  rt.  LXXVII.  a  Manual  ofPiety^  adafaed  to  the  Wants  and  calculated  for  the  Im- 
frovementy  of  all  Sects  of  Christians;  extracted  from  the  holy  Living  and  Dying 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Chafilain  in  Ordinary  to  King  Charles  /.  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Down  cma  Connor  ;  wiih  a  Preface^  Isije  of  the  Author  and  Additions ,  By  Ro- 
bert Fellowes,  A.M.Oxon.  12aio.pp.  375. 

THE  words  of  the  Editor  will  u  The  holy  living  and  dyin^  oFJcremy 
perhaps  best  explain  the  nature  of.  Taylor,  was,  at  the  time  in  which  it  ap- 
ihis  work.  *  p-ared,  one  of  the  m(  st  rational  and  ii> 
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sCrtictive  syttemft  of  practical  religion 
which  bad  ever  appeared.  Since 
thai  time  great  changes  have  taken 
place,  both  in  the  modes  of  thought 
and  of  diction ;  and  there  is  of  course 
much  which  is  superfluous  or  obso- 
*fetew  Many  of  the  sentiments,  allu* 
aibnsi  and  expressions,  would  ill  accord 
with  the  refinements  of  ;nodern  dell- 
^cacy ;  and  might,  perhaps,  in  some  in- 
itapces, .  excite  icieas  and  associations 
very  opposite  to  those  which  the  Author 
designed,  and  very  inimical  to  the  end 
which  he  had  in  view.  In  the  present 
Edition,  it  was  the  object  of  the  Editor 
to  remove  all  such  passages  as  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  he  iorcibly  recommend- 
ed by  their  practical  utility,  or  the  uni- 
versality of  their  applicsttion.  He  has 
added  little  that  is  new,  but  he  has  omit- 
ted much  of  the  old;  he  has,  in  very 
few  passages,  made  some  inconsiderable 
alterations  in  the  diction ;  but  these  are 
•o  few,  that  the  original  phraseology  of 
the  Author  is  left  entire.  Hisprinci- 
|»al  design  was  by  retrenching  all  the 
superfluous  or  unnecessary  details,  al- 
lusions, or  digressions,  to  render  the  Work 
taore extens^ely  useful, and  (o  preserve 
the  whole  spirit  and  substance  of  thecom- 
|)osition,  that  it  might  be  rendered  a 
cheap  and  commodious  Manual,  suited 
to  Christians  of  all  denomination!^.  For 
this  purpose  the  Editor  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  obliterate  all  those  passages  ei- 
ther in  the  work  itself,  or  in  the  prayers, 
whicn  seemed  to  favour  any  sectarian 
partialities ;  and  to  be  opposite  to  the 
spirit  of  universal  chsrity.  No  sect 
will  find  its  peculiar  and  partial  tenets 
either  defended  or  combated  in  this 
Work ;  but  to  all  denominations  of 
Christians  it  may  serve  as  the  sanctuary 
of  those  great  truths  which  are  common 
to  all ;  and  in  which,  consequently,  the 
essence  of  Christianity  leside-?.  The 
Prayers  are  formed  on  the  model  of  that 
which  our  Saviour  delivered  as  a  pattern 
for  all'devotional  addresses  of  the  soul  to 
God. 


The  principal  ftddiiiom  by  the 
editor  are  prayers  at  the  clo0e  of 
the  volume,  upon  particular  and 
general  occasions.  In  composing 
some  of  these  he  acknowledges  that 
be  has  made  liberal  uae  :o(  the 
Golden  grove,  and  throughout  he 
has  proved  the  justice  of  the  com* 
mon  reipark  which  he  has  himself 
repeated,  that  *' Prayers  are  the 
most  difficult  species  of  compoM- 
tiou/' 

This  work  is  dedicated  by  the 
editor,  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  in  the  dedication,  the  preface 
and  the  memoir  of  the  author,  he 
endeavours,  to  vindicate  his  own 
conduct,  complains  of  the  illibe- 
rality  with  which  he  has  been 
treated,  and  recommends  a  plan  of 
union  for  all  christian  worshippers. 
This  consists  of  the  adoption  of  a 
liturgy  modelled  upon  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  But  Mr.  F.  is  too  sanguine 
in  his  hope  that  such  a  plan  would 
be  successful,  and  he  would  find 
that,  let  the  liturgy  be  modelled  as 
it  might,  many  "  who  have  more 
than  ten  grains  of  sense  in  tbeir 
bead,  and  more  than  the  same 
quantity  of  goodness  in  their  heart** 
see  p.  vii.  would  still  continue 
dissenters  from  a  church  established 
by  law.  For  such  a  union  as  Mr.  F. 
expects  would  result  from  this  plan, 
he  need  not  be  anxious.  Let  pier* 
feet  liberty  of  judging  and  of  pro^ 
phesying  be  granted,  let  the  exer- 
cise of  this  liDsrty  affect  no  one^in 
his  reputation  or  his  civil  rights  and 
privileges,  and  truth  will  be  pro- 
moted bythe  diversity  of  sentiment 
which  must  always  prevail. 


Art^  LXXVIII.  Judgment  and  Mercy  for  afflicted  Souls;  or  Medltattonsy  SoUIoquieiy 
and  Prayers,  By  Francis  Quarles.  A  new  Edition^  *with  a  BiographiecJ  and  Critical 
introduction^  By  Reginalde  Wolfe,  Esq,  l2tno.  pp.  882. 

WE  have  here  another  instance    works  of  an  author  once  highly  and 
of  the  r^ublication  of  a  part  of  the    deservedly  esteemed,  but  now  al- 
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Aost  Ibrgelten.  Notwithstandki^ 
a  certain  degree  of  qtf&intness  and 
freqnent  antitheses',  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  age  in  which 
this  author  livifed,  the  strong  sense 
and  manly  piety  which  pervade 
the  prose  writings  of  Quarles  will 
ever  recommend  them  to  attention, 
and  render  them  highly  useful. 

"  The  plan  of  the  ensuing  work/* 
says  the  editor, 

"  Is  briefly  this : — ^The  author  divides 
his  book  into  7W  Parts ;  in  the  First,  he 
introduces  various  itnmorar  characters, 
indulging  themselves  tin  studied  com- 
mendations (  under  the  most  plausible 
modes  of  reasoning)  of  tbeir  particular 
habits  and  pursuits:  but,  immediately 
afterwards,  certain  probibhary  Texts 
tf  Scripture  occur  to  Uiem— which  pro* 
duces  coolrition  and  remorse ;  these  are 


followed  by  a  Soliloquy  on  (he  heinous-* 
ness  of  their  sins,  and  by  a  Prayer  that 
they  may  be  forgiven/* 

"In  the  Seeond  Part,  the  characters 
are  not  absolutely  immoral,  but  appear 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  their  miseries 
and  afflictions.  After  some  reflections 
on  their  wretched  state,  a  Soliloquy 
and  Player  ensue ;  the  former  of  which* 
as  in  the  first  part,  reproves,  and  the 
latter  administers  consolation,'* 

A  short  but  interesting  relation 
of  the  life  and  death  of  the  author, 
by  his  pious  and  sensible  widow 
is  here  republished,  and  a  further 
account  is  added,  taken  chiefly 
from  the  introduction  to  Headley's 
select  Beauties,  &c.  and  from 
Granger's  Biographical  History  of 
England.  A  few  specimens  of 
Quarles*s  poetry  are  subjoined. 


Art.    JaXXIX.     Glory  of  tie  Heavens,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Basejlby,  ji.  M.  Chaplain 
to  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln^  l2mo.  pp.  169. 


THIS  little  volume  consists  of 
rhapsodies  upon  subjects  connected 
with  theoeconomy  oif  our  planet  and 
astronomy,  made  up  of  liberal  quo- 


tations from  the  poets,  and  of  a 
sort  of  poetical  prose  which  is  pot 
always  easy  to  be  understood. 


Art*  LXXX.   Taknts  Improived ;  or  the  Philanthro/tist.  By  the  Author  of  Interesting 
Conversations,  12mo.  pp.  276* 


THE  hero  of  this  serious  story  is 
Sir  Charles  Bright,  who  is  con- 
ducted **  through  three  stages  of 
different  views  and  sentiments; 
boyish  ignorance  and  indifference 
to  religious  truth  ;  youthful  scepti- 
cism arising  from  a  perusal  of  deis- 
tical  writers,  and  the  lessons  of  a 
deistical  preceptor ;  and  an  honest 
candid  enquiry ;  at  last  he  becomes 
confirmed  believer."     The  author, 


.  who  appears  to  be  a  lady,  and  a  dis- 
senter, has  introduced  a  few  charac- 
ters for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
story,but  she  warns  her  readers  not  to 
expect  much  to  interest  tliem  ;  as* 
signing,  as  we  think  verystrangely^ 
this  reason,  that  narrative  is  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  vehicle  of 
instruction.  The  motto  of  every 
story  should  certainly  be  Prodessc 
Ddectando. 


DEVOTIONAL  WORKS. 

Art.LXXXI.  Psalms  and  Hymns ^  selected  from  various  Authors^  with  ocensional 
Alterations  J  fot  the  Use  of  a  Parochial  Church.  To  nuhtch  are  prefixed.  Considerations 
9n  Psalmody  f  as  a  Part  of  the  Service  of  an  Established  Church*  By  a  Country 
Clergyman.  12mo.  pp.  xciii.  and  &5. 

serve  for  mere  local  use."  It  bears 
evident  marks  of  this.  The  psalms 
are  few  in  number,  not  always  well 
chosen,  and  put  togeth'er  wiihout 
any    regular    arrangement.       The 


THIS  collection,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, **  was  made  with  much 
haste,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
other  occupations,  that  were  indis- 
pensable  and    important^    and  to 
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Considerations  on  Psalmody,  form 
the  greatest,  and  the  best  part  of 
this  little  tract,  excepting  a  few  in* 
stances  of  illiberality,  and  phari- 
saism,  they  discover  judgment, 
taste,  and  piety ;  and  are  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  Christian  congre- 
gations.   Some  very  unwarrantable 


liberties  are  taken  with  a  bymn>  hf 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  is  not  onlv 
made  to  sanction  opinions  which 
she  is  well  known  to  aisbelieve,  but 
also  degraded  as  a  poet  below  the 
level  even  of  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins. 


Art.  LXXXn. 


Divine  Service  for  the  Cam^  or  Garrtsoth  ^  fierformed  at  the  DrwA 
Head:  tuiththe  OutUnei  of  a  few  Discourses^  or  Field  Sermons  y  adapted  to  the  Un* 
derstan£ng  and  Circumstances  of  the  Private  Soldier,  To  which  is  annexed^  a  Sketch 
of  the  Form  of  Conseaation  of  a  Stand  of  Colours,  By  the  Rev.  Willi  amHenrt 
Pratt,  Rector  of  JoneAorought  in  the  County  of  Armagh^  Chaplain  to  the  Cooistown 
Cavalry f  tsfe,  ^c.  fefr .  8vo.  pp.  40. 


AN  attention  to  the  morals  of  a 
class  of  men,  who  from  their  num- 
ber and  their  situation  have  so  ex- 
tensive an  influence  upon  society, 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. A  conviction  of  this  has  in- 
duced the  author  of  the  little  tract 
before  us  to  make  a  selection  of 
prayers  from  the  service  of  the  es^ 


tablished  church,  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  soldiery ;  and 
to  subjoin  to  these  a  few  specimens 
of  discourses,  the  subjects  and  the 
style  of  which  he  thinks  most  use- 
ful and  intelligible  to  an  audience 
assembled  round  the  drum  head. 
As  an  incitement  to  others  to  do 
more,  this  tract  may  not  be  useless. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  AND  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE. 

Art.  LXXXIIL  Prinutive  Truth  ;  in  a  History  of  the  Internal  State  of  the  Beformation, 
expressed  by  the  early  Reformers  in  their  Huntings  ;  and  in  which  the  Question^  eon-^ 
ceming  the  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  determined  By  positive  Evidence^, 
8to.  pp.  283. 


THIS  work  consists  almost  entire- 
ly of  extracts  from  Strype,  and  Burr 
net,  and  Mosheim ;  from  Jewel, 
and  Bullincrer,  and  Sands,  and  others 
of  the  early  reformers  ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  it  is  to  shew  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  English  church  were 
not  derived  from  the  Genevan 
church,  and  that  they  agree  with 
no  other  confession  than  that  of 
Zurich*  To  what  purpose  is  all 
this  ?  To  the  authorities  here  j^ro- 
duced,  Mr.  Overton  and  his  friends 
appeal ;  and  from  the  church  of 
Geneva,  if  we  understand  them, 
they  take  ihose  doctrines  only  which 
the  other  Helvetic  churches  had 
borrowed  from  A ugustin.  The  edi- 
tor has  very  well  rciuarkeel,  that 

"  The  diflScullies  attending  ihis  con- 
troversy have  been  greatly  increased  by 


the  want  of  proper  definitions  ;  and  by 
the  want  of  fair  attention  to  the  real 
meaning,  which  llie  Controversialislsj 
on  both  sides^  have  occasionally  ex- 
pressed ;  and,  which  is  a  greater  fault, 
by  the  want  of  fair  representation  of  each 
others  arguments  and  conclusions*  The 
object  of  this  controversy  h,  profeKsed<» 
iy  tlic  Calvinism^  or  the  Arminianismf  of 
the  Church  of  England.  But  wiiat  is 
meant  by  Calvinism,  and  what  is  meant 
by  Arminlatiismy  has  ncx'er  been  agreed 
upon,  or  delined  and  determined,  by 
the  contending  parlies.'* 

To  a  controversy  thus  carried  on, 
**  there  cannot  be  any  other  end 
than  such  as  will  be  imposed  upon 
both  writers  and  readerri,  by  being 
heartily  tired  of  the  subject."  VVe 
are  in  this  state  already,  and  care 
not  how  soon  the  contention  shall 
close. 


INGRAM'S  6SRM0N. 


l»a. 


Art.  LXXXIV.  An  Attemja  towards  a  Statement  of  the  Doctrine  of  ScrhJvre^  on 
sme  iisfiuied  Points  resftectmg  the  Comtitution,  Government^  Worshi/iy  andDucipRne^ 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  jE[y  Gr£vili.b  JavXNC,  Minister  of  the  GospeU  Oiat^ 
gow.  i2mo.  pp.  221. 

ALTHOUGH  this  very  excellent  be  generally  read  with  pleasure,  on 

and  candid  defence  of  independen-  account  of  the  ability  with  which  it 

cy   in    church     covemment    has,  is  written,  and   the  truly  christ'a'i 

throughout,  a  refcrence  to  contro-  spirit,  which,  in  every  page  of  it, 

versies,    existing   at  this  time,   to  the  author  has  displayed, 
the  north  of  the  Tweed ;  yet  it  may 

Art.  LXXXV.  The  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Methodism  and  Dissentton,  and  the  Po^ 
pidarrtf  of  ivhat  is  called  Evangelical  Preachtngy  and  the  Means  of  obviating  them, 
considered  in  a  Sermon,  fireached  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Rev»  the  Archdeacon  cf 
Leicuter,  held  at  Melton  Mowbraif,  June  Qo,  3805.  and  subjoined  Ap/ienUixes^  m 
which  is  contained  the  Substance  of  a  Sermon,  fir eachid  at  Melton  Mowbray,  June  5, 
1806»  at  the  Visitathm  of  the  Rt.  Rev,  the  Lord  Bishofi  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Improve^ 
mem  and  Extension  of  pofiuiar  Education.  To  ttthieh  is  added,  a  Postscript^  containing 
Remarks  on  Mr*  IVhtbread's  BUI,  for  promoting  and  encouraging  of  Industry  among  tht 
louring  Classes  of  the  Comrnunity,  and  for  the  Relief  and  Hegulation  of  the  necessitous 
and  criminal  Poor.  By  Robert  Ac  klam  In  Guam,  B.  D,  Sector  of  Segrave^ 
Leicestershire^  8vo.  pp.  133, 

.  BY  those  who  can  distinguish  be- 
tween religious  and  political  heresy, 
*' the  rapid  increase  of  methodists, 
the  growing  popularity  of  what  is 
called  evangelical    preaching,  and 
the  dimifitslied  attachment  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  the  establish- 
ed church,  cannot  be  regarded  with 
indifference  and  unconcern."  pref. 
p.  V.    These   things  appear  to  be 
leading  on    others   of  far  greater 
consequence  ;  and  to  be  preparing 
a  change  in   the  ecclesiastical  state 
ef  this  country,  which  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  establishment  could 
never  hope  to  effect.     It  requires 
fcut  little  sagacity  to  foresee  to  some 
considerable    extent,     the    conse- 
ouences  which  must  follow  from  tlie 
defection  of  the  methodists  on  one 
bnd,  and  oii  the  other  from  the 
propen$(ities  to  niethodism,   which 
are  excited  and  encouraged  within 
the  pale   of  the  church,  by  those 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title 
and  the  praise  of  true»clnirchmen. 
The  hierarchy  is  at  length  seen  to 
be  iR  danger  ;  and  all  its  friends  are 
hasteBin^  ^  to  its  relief."  But  what 
An».  Rev.  Vol.  VI. 


can  they  do  ?    Some  invoke  to  their 
assistance    the    civil    power.     But 
these    ^^  ktww  not  what  spirit  they 
are  of,*'  nor  the  character  of  those 
whom  they  wish  to  oppose  and  re- 
strain, nor  the  temper  of  the  times 
in   which  they  live:  others  would 
preach    against  them,    and    tvrite 
acrainst  them :  but  they  preach  to 
those  only  who  are  not  in  danger  of 
being  led  astray,  and  write  for  those 
otily  who  require  not  to  be  instruct* 
ed  ;  or  they  both  preach  and  write 
in  such  a  spirit,  that  they  widen  in- 
stead of  close  the  breach.     Others 
there  are,  amongst  whom  is  Mr.  In- 
gram,  who  advise,  that  these  cnc* 
mies  to  the  church  should  be  en* 
couptered Upon   their  own  ground^ 
and  with  the   same  weapons ;  that 
zeal  should  he  opposed  to  z.  al ;  la* 
hour  to  labour ;  and  that  the  clergy 
of  the  establishment,  who  are  oe* 
voted  to  her  interests,  should  rot 
!»uffer  themselves,  in  any  instance, 
to  be  overcome  in  attention  to  the 
duties   of   their    ministry.      Fifty 
years  ago,  such  advice,  if  generalfy 
'followed,  would  have  prevented  the' 
O 
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diffusion  of  methodism.  It  comes 
too  late  at  present,  and,  besides, 
will  not  be  generally  regarded. 
Such  is  the  advice  of  the  sermon 
before  us,  and  the  substance  of  an- 
other sermoi)  thrown  into  several 
appendixes*  The  general  strain  of 
this  tr«Kit  is  wise,  moderate,  and 
i;;^asonabl^.     It  contains  some  bints 

Art.  LXXXVl.     Case^  of  the  JJlshfip  of  Oifford  ag^it_th£  P^sh  of  Pl^dir^,^  h 
a  Cause  of  Simony^    "Extrcutedfrom  £ast*s  ReporU^for  Easter  eutdlrimt^^  I^^H'fft 


to  which  the  rulers,  of  the  churdi 
oug^ht  imnoiadiati^ly  to^utfj^f^y  and 
much  valuably,  gounsfsl  to  tho9?  \flio 
^rc  her  ministers. 

The  postscript  consists  pf  ^  few 
sensible  remarks,  upon  that  part  of 
Mr.  Whitbread's  bill,  which  lelates 
to  the  seuJieiQent  of.  the  poor. 


^,   ,^,     Extracted  J -,-^_..,,^^. _.«.,^^^ 

1806.     With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Endowments  of  Amhosden  and  ftc 
8vo.  pp.  27. 


THE  pjjrishioner^  of  Piddingtoti 
elected,  in  the  year  186l,  a  resi- 
dent curate,  who  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  receive  a  regular  stipend 
from  the  parish^  when  by  an  act  of 
inclpsure  tie  vyas  iptitled'io  the  small 
tithes.     Bji^  tliis  agreement  he  ac- 


cepted of  less  than  half,  the  actual 
value  of  the  curacy.  He  applied 
to  the  bishpp  for  licence,  and  ^yaa 
i^efused.  Upon  this  t|ie.  pres(pnt<fc- 
tion  was  brought  against  t|ie  bistjpp, 
and.  ttie  i^ule  wa^.  di^blU'sed.  with 
costs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A»T.  LXXXVll.    Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology  and  Pulfiit  Elwptenee,    By  the  hat 
Georgb  CAMPBKti,/).  Z).  F.R,  S,  £.  Principal  of  marifchalCoIhgey  Aberdfeni 

870.  pp.  54r2. 


NO  profesnonal  men  enter  upon, 
the  duties  of  their  ofHc^  with  ao  lit- 
tle previous  qualiBcation  as.thc  cler- 
^.  A  lawyer  will  not  venture  t<^ 
plead  a  cause,  nor  a  phyjiician  to 
write  a  prescription,  with  no  more 
linowledge  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessions than  may  be  acauired  by 
the  reading  that  will  enable  them, 
in  an  English  university,  to  take  the 
first  degree  :  \\\xt  the  great  body  of. 
the  clergy,  with  \\o  other  preparar 
tpry  studies  tfean  every  member  of 
the  universities  may  have  received, 
little,  if  at  all  connected. with  theo- 
logy, are  in  haste  to  find  a  cure,  and. 
to  engage  in-  an  employment,  tor 
which  neither  the  learning,  nor  the. 
Kabits  they  have  organized,  have 
duly  pi-epared  them..  It  is  true 
that  professors  in^  theology  are  ap- 
pointed, and  lectures  ja  theojpgy, 
are  read }  and,  in  some  case^^  wo, 
believe,  the  bisbop.will  refuse. ordi* 
nifttioD  to  tiigse  11)^  ciwji^tjprQdacQ 


^^  testimonial  of  haying,  ajtteiided 
these  lectures.  B\it.  viwt  are  these 
lectures?  Are  tfaey  de^iigned  ta 
open  to  the  student  the  sources.  o£ 
biblical  Qoticism,  and  to  ipstruct 
him  how  to  apply  tp.^em?  Are  xhsag 
such  »s  eithe/  furnish  scrlpt^ru 
knowledge,  0/  qw?lify  the  bfidr^r  ta 
obtain  it  by  lus'o.vvn^e^erjUops  ?  Da 
they  tphd  to  ^stabFi^b  hiui  iu  a  ra- 
tiopal  belieC.  of  revejile^d,  religion.; 
eiutble  bipivto  justify  that  beiief:l>ei^ 
fpre  opposers,  an,d  conduct  him  iQto. 
the  path  of  religioj^s  enqviiyy  ?.  The 
lectures  which  are  re^diu  cui^of  the. 
unive.i$ities,  at.l^^t*  aire  bQf«.ir&  tbo 
world.;  apd  howeyejc  xk^y  um^y.  dif, 
play  the,  le^roio^  apdiabilit^r.of  ih^ 
P:fofes^r>.^hey  ar^  buA;ill  suii^fto. 
tbeexigeiicies.o.Cttb€ts(udM(^  Thi^, 
i9.ay.  te.^ch  bi9»  tb^.  sjfteiQ  of .  doc- 
tri9^.  adppjteA'  *>y  ?«e  ^Mdi^hed 
Churob,  ^ndqM^bfy  biffitfQrjtbie  of- 
fice of  champioA-of  tWs.  ftystijin; 
litttb^..<io  ii«it.«bfi^lHih  bQvc.bci. 
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nuif  rightly  divide  tbe  word  df  faith. 
They  ntay  make  a*  •tudeat  an  able 
pcd^mic  in  the  cause  of  the  national 
creed;  but  they  cafcinot  teach  htm 
lAat  it  becomes  ef^ery  protestant- 
dieologiaa  to  kriow  and  to  comrou* 
nicate. . 

In  the  Northern  nniversities,  and 
in  the  academies  of  those  who  dis* 
sent  from  the  established  Church, 
iftore  attention  is  j5aid  to  theologi- 
cal learning ;  snd  students  are  not 
disiniiisedy  in  general,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  ministerial  office,  un* 
til  they  have  attended  upon  a  rep:u- 
lar  course  of  divinity  lectures.  But 
tere,  also,  the  business  of  the  lec- 
turer consists  principally  in  teach- 
ing a  system;  and  die  -qualification 
of  the  student  is  decided,  rather  by 
his  acquaintance  with  Marc's  Me- 
dulla, or  CaKin's  Institutes,  than 
with  the  discourses  of  Christ,  and 
the  apostolical  Kpistles;  by  bis 
ability  to  defend  the  command- 
ments of  men,  rather  than  by  his 
skill  in  the  critical  examination  of 
the  \rord  of  God. 

To  those  tutors  who  both  feel  the 
impropriety  of  the  mode  of  theolo- 
gical instruction  which  is  universally 
adopted,  and  who  are  able  to  pursue 
the  plan  which  they  shall  themselves 
api^ve;  to  tlie  students  who  have 
oeeo  partially  or  improperly  in- 
fracted, or'who  are  compelled  to 
•eft,  without  proik,  tlirough  creeds 
and  confessions  of' men,  in  bodies 
of'dhrinity,  this  posthumous  work 
«f  Dr.  Campbell  will  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable and  useful ;  it  will  liberate 
them  from  the  trammels  in  which 
they  have  been  led,  and  assist  both 
in  the  communioation  and  pursuit 
of  sacred  learning. 

In  the  four  £nt  of  these  lectures, 
which  wfe  iiitrodoetovy  to  the  course 
^ogb  which  this  justly  celebrated 
Pfoftior*  wafi  aeeustotxied  to  con- 
<hct  his  cbss,'  he  shewft  the  exten- 
sHe  field  of 'study  which  the  theolo- 
gicd  student  h^s  to  cultivate;  the 
wfa^  of  tfaU  he  distributes  into  twa 


portionl,  th6  OM  tbecffetical,  the 
other  practical.  The  first  of  these 
he  subdivides  into  three — bibUcat 
criticism^  sacred  history^  and  pok* 
fftic  divnnfr/ ;  the  second  also  rnto 
three — ])iUpii  eloquence,  propriety  of 
conduct  in  private  life  J  propriety  y  aUo^ 
in  the  public  character,  oi' the  judi- 
cial capacity,  in  which  a  minister  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  Scotch  church, 
is  called  to  act. 

The  six  succeeding  lectures  form' 
the  most  novel,  and,  upon  the* 
whole,  the  most  important  part  of 
this  work.  Irt  the  first  of  these,  the 
Professor  directs  the  student  to  the 
proper  method  of  confirming:  his 
own  faith  in  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  svstem,  and  of  preparing 
to  silence  the  objections  of  the  un- 
believer. 

-^  SOME  of  the  arguments  against  revc* 
lationVere  of  a  philosophic  nature;  deriv« 
ing,  or  at  least  pretending  to  derive,  their 
efficiency  from  the  sources  of  pneumatsk 
los^y,  logic,  ethics,  and  natural  theology ; 
others  of  an  historical  nature,  and  others 
critical.  Let  us  therefore  become  ao> 
quainted  with  these  several  source$*-pnett« 
matology,  history,  criticism,  and  we  shall 
not  need  to  see  with  others  eyes,  and  to 
retail  by  rote  the  answers  that  have  beta 
given  by  others.  We  shall  be  qualified  to 
see  with  our  own  eyes,  and  to  give  answers 
for  purselves,  arisiog  from  our  own  know* 
ledge,  and  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
subject.  But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  assign- 
ing us  by  much  the  harder  task  of  the  two. 
The  streams  are  open,  and  at  hand ;  th« 
fountain  is  often  remote,  and  hidden  from 
our  view.  True,  indeed,  and  therefore, 
without  doubt,  it  will  be  longer  before  we 
reach  it ;  but  when  we  have  reached  it, 
our  work  is  done;  whereas  the  screams  are 
numberless,  every  day  discover  some  un« 
known  before,  and  to  examine  them  al 
severally  is  endless.  And  though  the  task 
were  possible,  it  would  not  be  near  so  satis« 
factory  to  the  mind. 

<*  It  has  been  the  error  of  ages,  and  is 
still  of  tlie  present  age,  that  to  have  read 
much  is  to  be  very  learned.  There  is  not^ 
I  may  say,  a  greater  heresy  against  com« 
mon  sense.  Reading  -is  'doubdess  nece» 
8iry»  and  it  m«si  be  owoedf  that  miieo(». 
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m  ktiowledgeis  not  to  b^  obtaljied  withoiTt 
it.  But  tlien  two  things  are  ever  specially 
U>  be  regarded  on  this  topic,  which  are 

*^  these :  First,  That  more  depends  on  the 
quality  o(  what  we  rcad>  than  on  the  quan- 
tity. Secondly,  ^ore  depends  on  the  use, 
which,  by  reflection,  conversation,  and 
Composition  we  have  made,  of  what  we 
read,  than  tipon  the  former.'  la  whatever 
depends  upon  history,  or  the  knowledge  of 

'  languages, -the  mateiials,  indeed,  can  only 
be  furnished  by  reading  ^  but  i^  that  read- 
ing be  properly  conducted  and  improved, 
its  influensze  will  be  very  extensive. 
Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  by  far  the  too  gene- 
riil  cry,  *  Read,  read,  commentators,  sys- 
tcmatists,  paraphrasts,  controvert ists,  de- 
mons^njtions,  confutations,  apologies,  an- 
swers, defences,  replies,  and  ten  thousand 
other  such  like  ;*  1  should  think  the  most 
important  advice  to  be,  *  Devoutly  study 
the  scriptures  themselves,  if  you  would  un- 
derstand their  doctrine  in  singleness  of 
heart.*  Get  acquainted  with  the  sacred 
history,  in  all  its  parts,  Jewish,  canonical, 
ecclesiastic.  Study  the  sacred  languages, 
observe  the  peculiarities  of  their  diction. 
Attend  to  the  idiom  of  tlie  Hebrew,  and 
of  the  ancii-nt  Greek  translation,  between 
■which,  and  the  style  of  I  he  New  Testa- 
flient,  there  is  a  great  affinity.  Study  the 
Jewish  and  ancient  cu§toms>  polity,  laws, 
ceremonies,  institutions,  manners ;  and 
•with  the  help  of  some  knowledge  in  natu- 
n\  theology,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  you  will  have  Aground  to  be- 
Weve,  t^at,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  ye 
shall,  in  a  great  measure,  serve  as  commen- 
tators, controvertists,  systcmatis's,  and,  in 
ehort,  every  thing  to  yourselves.  With- 
out these  helps,  you  are  but  *  bewildered 
ihd  lost  in  the  chaos  of  contradictory  com- 
/nents,  and  opposite  opinions.  On  the  con- 
trary, overlooking  all  caviU  for  a  time, 
pursue  the  track  now  pointed  out,  and  as 
the  light  from  its  genuine  sources  abovt- 
ihentioned  breaks  in  upon  you,  the  objec- 
tions, like  the  shades  of  night,  v/ill  vanish 
of  themselves.  Many  of  these  objections 
you  will  discover  to  be  founded  in  an  igno- 
rance of  human  ^nature,  and  of  the  nature 
of  evidence,  many  in  an  ignorance  of  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  debate,  the  genius, 
tile  doctrine,  the  precepts  of  revelation,' 

.  Vou  will  find  diat  many  dovghty  combat- 
ants, who  have  imagined  they  hive  been 
performing  wonders  for  the  salvation  of  the 
63U£e  of  Christ,  have  been  wasting  all  their 


ammunitioa  against  the  traditions  and  io< 
ventions  of  men,  and  that  the  final  inirtita* 
tipDS  4>f  Jesui  is  not  one  jot  affected  bjr 
their  argument.  Patience,  therefore,  ve 
would  recommend  to  the  young  studeni, 
in  regard  to  particular  cavils  afainst  reli> 
gion,  till  once  he  is  provided  ofa  ftind  of 
his  own,  from  which  he  may  be  enabled 
to  perceive  their  futility,  and  to  refute 
them.'* 

This  method,  in  itself  highly  rea- 
sonable, was  pursued,  he  tells  u% 
by  himself;  and  with  what  success, 
let  bis  incomparable  answer  to 
Hume  declare ! 

He  proceeds,  in  the  second  lec- 
ture, to  the  consideration  of  the 
parts  of  the  Christian  systera.  For 
these,  he  sends  the  student  ^  to  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony.'  His 
constant  direction  is,  *  Search  the 
scriptures,'  and  until  a  good  under- 
standing of  these  be  acquired,  to 
let  commentators  sleep  upon  their 
shelves^ 

"  But  in  reading  the  scripture,  vben 
difHculties  occur,  what  arc  we  to  do,  or 
what  can  we  do  better,  than  iminediatdjr> 
recur  to  some  eminent  interpreter?  Per- 
haps  the  answer  I  am  going  to  give  will 
appear  astonishinc^,  as  I  know  it  is  unosoal. 
If  you  are  not  able,  with  the  strictest  atteo- 
tion  and  reflection,  to  solve  the  difficulty 
yourself,  do  not  make  it  a  rule  to  seek  aq 
imniediate  solution  of  it  fit>m  some  other 
quarter.  Have  patience,  and  as  you  grow 
acquainted  with  the  scope  of  ihe  whole, 
by  frequent  and  attentive  reading,  you  viU 
daily  hnd  fewer  difficulties ;  they  will  va- 
nish of  themselves.  The  more  perspicuous 
parts  will  insensibly  reflect  a  light  on  the 
more  obscure.  If  you  had  the  helps  to  be 
obtained  from  history,  geography,  the 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  poutvofihc 
people,  which,  in  effect,  are  perfectly  coin- 
cident with  tlw  study  of  the  language,  and 
which  may  "be  all  comprehended  in  ihe«e 
two  sources — sacred  history,  and  biblical 
philology,  you  will  be  daily  better,  as  I 
said  before,  for  being  interpreters  for 
yourselyes.  And  I  wiU  take^upon  me  to 
say,  that  if  this  method  were"  universally 
pursued,  and  all  temporal  interest  were  out 
of  tlie  question,  the  differences  in  opinion 
about  the  sense  of  scripture  would  be  incop- 
^iderabje.    Id  that  case,  theit  would  not 
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be  one  controversy  amoag  the  dim^ea  x>f 
JniUf  when**  at  preseott  there  are  fifiy : 
aod  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  claM- 
kg  oarselTet  under  different  leaders,  which 
has  been  so  long  the  dismce  of  the  Chris- 
tian name.    We  can  read  the  rebuke  which 
Paul  gires  to  the  Corinthians,  for  distin- 
l^iahing  themselves  thus,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  sectarism,  one  sajring,  *  I  am  of  Paul ; 
another,  I  am  of  ApoIIos ;  a  third,  I  am 
of  Cephas;'  and  we  remain  insensible  all 
the  while,  that  the  rebuke  strikes  much 
more  severely  against  us  tlian  it  did  against 
them.    Has  not  this  been  universally  the 
method  in  the  Christian  world  for  many 
ages?  I  am  an  adherent  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  says  one ;  and  I  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinopie,  says  another :  and  among 
protestants,  one  says,  I  anr  of  Luther ;  and 
aoocher,  I  am  of  Calvin ;  and  a  third,  I  am 
rf  Arminius^— The  disciple  in  each  sect 
is  first  instructed  in  the  principles,  or  sys- 
tem of  their  respective  leader,  and  after- 
wards, with  the  assistance  of  what  they 
call  an  orthodox  commenutor,  that  is  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  sect,  he  is  sent  to  the 
iOidy  or  scripture.    The  first  object  is  ma- 
nifestly to  make  him  of  the  party,  the 
•econd,  to  make  him  a  Christian ;  or  com- 
pounding both  tIcws  together*  to  make  him 
just  such  a  Christian,  and  so  far  onlyi  as  is 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  the  party. 
Theefiect  snifidentiy  demonstrate«  the  ab- 
tardity  of  the   method.       All  of   them 
almost,  without  exception,  of  the  roost 

E  sects,  and  most  discordant  princi- 
en  thus  prepared,  find,  without  dif- 
j,  Jbnr  sereraf  systems  supported  in 
mptoie,  and  every  other  system  but  their 
own,  condemned.  How  unsafe,  then, 
nnst  it  be  to  trust  in  men !  When  we  thus 
imph'dllv  follow  a  guide  before  enquiry,  if 
«e  ihouid  even  happen  to  be  in  the  right, 
it  is,  with  regard  to  us,  a  matter  purely 
accidentaL" 

In  the  third  lecture,  he  nieets  the 
objection,  which  will  undoubtedly 
W  arged  against  the  plan  he  has 
ihu)  recomniended.  '  If  so  many 
ineti  of •  distinguished  learning  Hn/i 
abllrttes  have  failed  in  the  attempt 
ofexplaininj;  scripture,  and  forming 
systems  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
kow  can  I  (may  our  young  student 
argue)  who^  in  comparison  of  these, 
miwt   acknowledge   myself ^  to    be 


both  illiterate  ami  weak,'  h%ph>  i3 
succeed  in  reaching  the  sense  of  bol^ 
'writ,  and  forming  to  rayseU"  a  drgoit 
of  its  docti'ine?'— '  Were  this  qK- 
jection/  he  replies,  *  to  be  admitte^f 
in  all  its  force,  I  know  not  by  wlidfe 
kind  of  logic  any  person  could  ctnf- 
dude  from  it,  that  it  were  better  tp 
cbusc  without  examining,  than  to 
examine  before  we  chuse.  Tl^ 
latter  may  be  right,  the  former  miuM: 
be  wrong.  Tbat  \ncn  of  great  lite- 
rary fame  have  failed,  can  never bc«, 
good  reason  for  trusting  implicitly  tb 
such.*  But  he  denies  that  there  is 
so  much  ground  for  the  objection  as 
is  generally  sup;)osed.  learning, 
time,  application,  and  a  proper  spi*- 
rit  in  conducting  the  enquiry,  wilt, 
he  maintains,  enable  the  student  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  which  he  is 
in  search i 

The  bible,  then,  in  its  original 
languages,  is  the  book  udon  which 
the  great  labour  of  the  theological 
student  is  to  he  bestowed.  Or  the 
history  it  contains,  he  is  advised  to 
make  a  reguLlr  abstract,  accompa- 
nying the  reading  of  it  in  this 
view,  with  those  ins|)ired  writers  of 
anticjuity,  whose  subject  bore  any 
relation  to  that  recorded  in  the  sa^ 
cred  text.  Upon  this  head,  Dr. 
Campbell  has  very  judiciously  ob- 
served : 

**  As  one  great  view  is  to  habituate  you 
to  the  scripture  idiom,  you  ought  not  to  sa* 
tisfy  yoursehres  witli  reading  the  Bible  in 
the  vulgar  translation,  but  ought  regularly 
to  have  a  recourse  to  the  original.  Tliougt^ 
you^il^ould  prescribe  to  yourselves  a  small 
portton  every  day,  if  you  can* but  persevere 
in»the  practice,  you  will  improve  very  sen- 
sibly, and  finfd  the  task,  at  least,  grow  very 
easy.  The  porrlon  nf  the  Old  Testament, 
which  you  fir -^t  read  in  Hebrew,  I  would 
have  you  next  carefully  peruse  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation.  Nothing  can  be  of 
greater  consequence  for  forming  the  young 
student  to  a  thorough  apprehension  of  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament.  And  it  may 
be  worth  his  while  to  remark  tb«  most  con- 
siderable different^cs,  as  these  two  principal 
examples  of  the -Old.    -When  he  is  paa- 
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sled,  as  to  the  literal  or  gnuiiinatibl.fe04r# 
•Ihe  ToAy  recur  to  some  other  translatioxiy 
Vither  i()to  Latin,  or  any  modern  language 
which  he  happens  to  understand.  This, 
for  the  beginner,  is  a  much  better  method 
than  to  recnr  to  commentators.  To  caa- 
Vass  the  reasonings  of  the  latter  belongs  to 
*iaturer  age,  and  is  proper  only  for  thost, 
who,  to  adopt  the  style  of  the  Apostle, 
have,  by  rtason  of  use,  their  senses  excr- 
iSeed  to  discern  both  good  and  evil.  A 
)K>int  of  great  moment,  in  my  eyes,  and 
iirhich  I  c^innot  sufficiently  inculcate,  is 
erer  to  give  scope  to  the  student*8  own  re- 
lections,  and  not  (ac  is  the  too  common 
method)  to  preclude  all  reflections  of  his 
own,  bv  perpetually  obtruding  upon  him  the 
reflections  of  others.  He  must  not  con- 
ceive  study  to  be  puiely  the  famishing  of 
lis  memory,  but  much  more  the  sharpening 
of  his  attention,  the  exercising  of  his  judg- 
menty  and  the  acquiring  a  habit  of  consider- 
ing every  sul^ct  that  comes^  under  his 
review,  carefully  and  impartially  on  every 
aide.  When  tne  youngr  student  is  ^s- 
iessed  of  a  natural  good  taste,  and  quick- 
jDess  of  discernment,  it  were  a  pity  nof  to 
put  him  into  diat  track,  which  might  qua- 
lify him  in  time  for  being  an  expositor  to 
himself,  and  to  leave  him  in  the  power  of 
the  first  he  happens  to  meet  with,  or  at 
least  of  that  commentator  who  has  the 
knack  of  setting  off  his  opinions  in  the  most 
plausible  manner.'' 

The  next  step  the  stucknt  is  to 
take,  is  to  form  for  himbelf  au  a&stract 
of  the  doctrine  of  holy  writ,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  human,  that 
is  to  say,  any  foreign  aid  whatever; 
but  cox>fining  himself  to  the  revealed 
word.  Some  general  directions  are 
then  given  in  the  fourth  kctare,  to 
assist  the  student  in  this  important 
tvork,  and  several  striking  aav4fcta- 
ges  attending  it,  are,  in  this  and  tjie 
fifth  lecture,  pointed  out.  Amongst 
these,  the  following  is  not  the  least 
deserving  of  the  student's  attention : 

«*  It  puts  him  upon  a  method,  by  means 
of  which  he  can  hardly  be  in  a  situation 
wherein  he  may  not  have  it  in  his  pow^r  to 
employ  his  time  profitably  in  the  acquisition 
of  useful  kno.^ylcdge,  and  in  forming  habits 
of  composition.  1  can  easily  conceive,  and 
I  bcliuve  wany  of  you- may  have  experiea-  • 


ced  l^faat  t  am  gotxtg  to  meadon,  duit  the 
situation  in  which  you  may  sometimet  find 
yourselv^fr,  may  be  such  as  affordt  very 
tittle  advantage  for  .study,  pr  any  plan  ai 
reading  that  could  be  well  proposed.  The 
books  which  I  miobt  recommend,  may  not 
be  found  in  the  p&ce|  to  which  your  cir- 
cnmscances  may  lead  yxni ;  and  even  the 
most  ordinary  helps  may  not  be  at  hand. 
On  the  plan  I  propose,  a  great  deal  may 
be  done,  with  no  other  book  than  the  biblop 
and  a  concordance,  which  are  to  be  found 
every  where.  Such  of  you  as  can  read 
Hebrew,  and  it  is  what  vou  all  ought  to 
read,  should  never  be  without  a  Hebrew 
bible  of  your  own,  and  let  me  add  to  this, 
a  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Greek 
New  Te^ament:  And  if  ye  have  theae, 
which  are  neither  cnmbersooBe  nor  etfeap 
sive,  ye  are  so  tid^j  provided*  that  it  it 
your  own  faulty  wheceverye  are,  if  ve  are 
not  improving  daily,  llie  other  book% 
which  I  have  recommended  for  your  ad- 
vancement in  the  knowledge  of  sacred 
history^  and  for  familiarizing  you  to  the 
Jewish  manner,  ceremonies,  polity,  idiom, 
ye  ought  to  use  when  ye  have  the  opportiix 
nity  of  such  assistances ;  but  ou^t  ahviys 
to  remember,  that  the  want  of  them  oeedi 
never  impede  your  progress,  and»  coote- 
quenily,  is  no  excuse  for  your  being  idle, 
it  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  coasequence  to 
youog  men,  that  we  lay  down  to  them  a 
proper  method  of  employing  their  time, 
not  as  a  certain  imaginaiy  sttuadon,  which 
one  might  devise,  or  wish,  but  in  those  ac- 
tual situations  in  which  die  greater  part  of 
you  have  a  probabiHty  of  l^ing.  1  hvfe 
known  directions  given  to  students,  which 
scorned  to  proceed  on  the  hypothesis,  that 
they  were  to  live  all  their  days  m  the  midst 
of  a  library,  where  no  literary  production  of 
any  name  was  wanting.  The  cosM^pieiice 
was,  that  the  impi^acticabiiity  of  the  execu- 
tion, made  all  the  sage  directions  they  re- 
ceived to  be  zdmobt  as  sood  forg;otteQ  at 
given  ;  and  even  if  they  ^rere  not  forgot- 
ten, as  they  could  not  be  put  in  practice, 
for  want  of  the  necessary  implements  re^ 
commended,  they  would  serve  od^  as  an 
excuse  for  idleness.  I  would,  as  nittcb  as 
possible,  supply  tl)f  deiect;  and,  allow  jne 
to  add,  I  woiJd  detprive  every  on^  of  you 
of  that  silly  pi^etext  for  doioig  DOthingi 
that  you  have  ^ot  books.  I  insist  vpoa  lU 
that  tlie  yor.ng  student,  while  he  k^  t]|C( 
biUe,  may  still  be  us^iidly  eo^loyed/' 
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in  tVie«ixl!j  lecture.  Or.  fc.  coTnes 
ranuculai'ly  ib  consider  tW  method 
«f  l>rOiiecutiQg  eiiquiries  into  pole-^ 
jiiic  divinity.  /The  briefest,', he 
observes^  *  mid  therefore  not  the 
worst  way,  is  by  means  of  systems. 
AnJ  of  these,  in  general,  the  short- 
est i»  tlie  best.'  With  the  most 
apjirovfed  of  thieve,  he  advises  the 
Btudieilt  to  provide  hithself.  On 
reading  ah  article  in  one  svsteni,  he 
says,  *  Let  him  peruse  the  corres- 
pondent article  in  the  others,  and 
examine  them  impartially  by  scrip- 
tare,  ^i  he  proceeds;  and,  in  this 
inanner,  let  him  advance  from  one 
^ttcleto  another,  till  he  hath  canvas- 
sed the  \^ho]e.*  And  here  the  Pro- 
fessor allows  the  use  of  scholia  and 
commentaries.  To  this  part  of  his 
pf^D,  \ve  feel  some  objection  :  and 
we  caqtiot  But  thirifc,^that  his  excel- 
lent lectures  would  have  approached 
nearer  to  perfection,  if  he  had  re- 
ferred the  study  of  polemic  divinity 
to  ecclesiastical  history.  We  will 
tirpftose  the  student^  in  pursuit  of 
jte  former  fiart  of  the  Professor'^. 
}tfdit;i6a^  plan,  to  tiave  made  him- 
self dcquftfinted  with  the  doctrine  of 
scripture ;  ta  ha^e  traced,  with  Ab-^ 
curacy  the  history  of  the  Jewish'  and 
Christian  dispensations,  and  to  have 
formed  for  himself  a  Complete  and 
faithful  abstract  of  every  thing 
wbicb  revelation  has  taught  con^- 
cerning  the  Supreme  Bem^;  hi^ 
moral  government ;  the  rebtion  he 
holds  to  his  rational  creatures ;  their 
diitie93  and  their  expectations.  Hi- 
therto, he  is  supposed  to  know  no- 
thing 6f  TrinltarianiiM,  or  Arian- 
ism,  or  Socinianism,  or  Calyinisni, 
or  Arminianism,  or  any  other  of 
the  almost  innumerable  sects  which 
kave  divided  the  professed  Christian 


world.  3\ni.if  the  state  of  rieligious  . 
knowledge  did  pot  require  ir,  it 
would  Le  well  if  he  should  neveir 
know  them  at  all.  But  since  it  can- 
not be  so,  it  is  of  importance,  that 
the  student  be  conducted  into  the 
right  path  for  obtaining  an  acquaij)t7 
ance  with  the  most  important  of  the 
systems  which  have  usurped  the 
placie  of  the  plain  and  simple  truths 
of  the  gospel.  This  path  is  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Chrisiian  chiirch  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  Jewish  oecotio- 
niy,  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
tn  pursuing  this,  let  hirh  mark  the 
rise  and  progress  of  every  sect  and 
every  controversy  j  and  beinjj  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances 
which  preceded,  and  those  which 
accompanied,  their  origin  and 
growth,  tfie  principles  of  each  are 
better  understood  by  himj  mor^  ea.* 
sily  remembered,  and,  as  far  98  they 
are  linscriptural,  ifnore  reddily  con- 
futed, 
.  This  plan  may  be  more  laborious 
than  that  which  is  usually  recom- 
fiifended ;  but  it  will  be  found  more 
satisfactory,  and  more  safe. 

The  remaining  part,  or  nearly 
haff  of  the  volume,  is  employed 
upon  the  subject  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, or  the  art  of  comnmhicating 
the  knowledge  which  the  preceding 
lectures  have  taught  the  student  to 
acquire.  MsLny  very  valuable  di- 
rections,' concerning  both  the  com- 
position and  delivery  of  sermons,  are 
here  laid  down  ;  from  which,  if  our 
lifniits  would  allow,  we  might  make 
many  pleasing  and  useful  selections* 
We  cannot  too  earn^tly  recommend 
this  work,  as^  upoii  the  whole,  the 
lUost  judicious  ind  useful  upon  the 
important  subjects  of  which  it  treat^^ 
that  we  liave  ever  s^n. 
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A|LT.  LXXXVIII.  A  Niw  Tleol^t^ DiciiofMry^  inietdtd  to  exUbti  a  ekar  andrak'f* 
/actory  View  of  eve  f  if  Rtiigioui  ferm  and  Den  jmnaiion  which  has  prevailed  in  tie 
Wo^tdyfrom  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  Day.  In  the  Course  of  which  Is  intra- 
diKedf  The  prineifial  Events  recorded  in  Ecelesinstieal  History  ;  Original  BiogrtUihy; 
The  most  remarkabk  Opinions,  Doctrines^  and  Heresies^  and  an  enterteamng  Accimt 
ofReRp&m  Ctremomest  Traditions^  and  Customs.  iVkk  Portraits  atul  Plans,  8fo. 
pp.  960* 


A  WORK  of  this  kind,  under  the 
direction  of  learning  and  talents  is 
much  wanted,  and  would  be  very 
generally  useful.  The  present  work 
is  mere  coiripilation,  without  either 
judgment  or  taste.  Broughton  has 
contributed  largely,  yet  bis  aid  is 

f\Qt  acknowledged.  In  a  very  few 
nstaoce^,  indeed,  has  the  couipiler 
deigned  to  refer  to  his  authorities. 
He  tells  us,  however^  in  his  preface, 
that,  ^^  it  is  universally  owned,  that 


the  following  pacjes  contain  a  Teiy 
great  fund  of  information,  instruct 
tion,  and  amusement."  Much  of 
the  information  is  not  worth  hear- 
ing, and  more  instruction  may  be 
obtained  from  the  original  publica- 
tions which  are  here  injudiciously 
abridged.  The  compiler  is  a  Cal- 
vinist,  and  a  Scotchman,  and  some 
of  ti^e  articles,  relating  to  the  sects 
DOW  existing  in  Scotland  are  worth 
reading. 


Art.  LXXXIX.  Tracts  on  Various  Subjects.  AH  of  which  have  been  pMbTukei 
sefiarately  before;  and  are  now  Jirst  collected  into  One  Volume,  By  the  Right  Rev. 
Beilby  PoRTEVs,  D,  D*  Bishop  of  London,    8vo.  pp.  530. 


'I'HE  Tracts,  of  which  this  vo- 
lume is  composed,  are,  A  review  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Archbishop 
Seeker ;  An  exhortation  to  the  reli- 
gious observance  of  Good  Friday ; 
A  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Man* 
Chester,  &c.  on  occasion  of  an 
(^aith^uake;  An  essay  towards  a 
plan  tor  the  civilization  and  conver- 
sion uf  the  negro  slaves  on  the  first 
estate  in  Barbadoes,  belonging  to 
the  Society  for  the  propagation  of 
llie  gospel  in  foreign  part« ;  Three 
charges  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  London  ;  A  letter  to  the  clergy- 
of  the  diocese  of  London,  on  the 
|)rofanation  of  the  Lord's  day  ;  Ano- 


ther letter  to  the  same,  on  the  ne- 
glect of  kneeling  at  church,  where 
the  liturgy  directs  it;  The  beneficial 
effects  of  Christianity  on  the  tem- 
poral concerns  of  mankind,  proved 
from  history,  and  from  facts ;  and, 
A  summary  of  the  principal  evWen- 
ces  of  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

Some  of  these  have  been  pub- 
lished more  than  twenty  year?,  and 
most  of  them  have  passed  through 
several  editions.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, remains  for  us,  except  to 
announce  the  republicatioh  in  the 
present  form. 


AtT.  XC.  A  Portraiture  rf  Metho£sm;  heinr  ask  impartial  View  of  the  RisCj  Progress^ 
Doctrines^  Diseifiliney  and  Masmers  of  the  WesUyan  Methodists,  In  a  Series  of  Let- 
tersp  addressed  to  a  Lady.    By  Jobkph  Nightingale.     8to.  pp.  496. 

THE  author  thus  states   his  qua-  me  to  do  it  fully  and  faithftilly.    It  is  not, 

li&cations  for  des'cribing  the  origin,  however,  necessary  that  I  should  enter 

progress,    doctrines,   church     dis-  into  a  detafl  of  those  authorities :  they 

cipline,  and  singular  ourtoms  of  the  ^^  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  various  bio- 
Wesleyan  Methodists.                       S^'?'  ^^^^   fl  historical    works   which 

•^  throw  any  hght  on  the  subject  of  Metho- 

**  In  drawing  the  followin^'r  Portraiture>  dism. 

t  have  hafl  recourse  to  every  publication  I  **  In  addition  to  those  tevefal  authori- 

am  acquainted  with,  which  could  enable  ties,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mentioo  mj  ova 
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prvonal  knowledge  of  die  Methodists  : 
fn«re  prticttlady  in  what  relates  to  the 
tnteitul  economy  of  this  «ect»  aod  to  the 
inrenl  peculiar  cnstoms  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression and  action  which  they  have  adopt- 
ed.  From  this  source  I  have  been  able 
to  produce  much  original  and  interesting 
^Dfonuation  :  originaly  at  least,  to  the  pub* 
Cc  at  largey  and  even,  I  may  add»  to 
flombers  of  the  Methodists  themselves/' 

«'  I  deem  myself  somewhat  fitted  for 
this  task,  because  they  are  a  people  with 
whom  I  have,  during  a  pericMiof«M^ 
er  kn  years,  been  intimately  connected, 
aod  with  whose  doctrines  and  peculiarities 
my  situation,  as  minister  among  them, 
must  have  necessarily  rendered  me  tolera- 
bly familiar." 

We  understaad  however  that  Mr. 
Nightingale  is  no  longer  either  a 
preacher  or  even  a  member  of  this 
religious  society ;  a  circumstance 
which  it  was  incumbent  upon  hiui 
to  have  mentioned.  We  do  notac* 
cuse  him  of  having  suppressed  this 
information  from  any  sinister  mo- 
tive, but  from  mere  inadvertence, 
yet  it  is  necessary  for  the  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  degree  of  autho- 
rity belonging  to  the  work  before 
us,  that  the  omission  should  be 
noticed  and  supplied. 

Tbe^autbor  appeals  to  the  me- 
thodists  in  general  for  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  |X)rtrait  which  he  has 
drawn,  and  doubts  not  that  an  im* 
pression  will  be  left  on  the  mind  of 
the  candid  and  discerning  reader  fa* 
vourable  to  the  ca^se  and  interest  of 
the  We«leyan  Christians. 

As  the  subject  of  these  letters 
(for  Mr.  N.  has  chosen  to  commu- 
nicate his  information  under  the 
epistolary  form]  is  for  the  most  part 
the  same  ''s  that  of  3fr.  Myles^s  his- 
toty  of  the  Methodists  which  was 
noticed  at  considerable  len^^th  in 
our  second  Volume,  p.  20 Ij  we 
shall  consider  ihe  present  arti- 
cle as  in  £ome  measure  supplemen- 
tary to  the  former,  and  shall  there- 
fore only  touch  upon  those  points 
^bich  have  eimer  been  omit^d  by 


Mr.  Myles,  or  in  which  be  mate-, 
rially  differs  from  Mr.  Nigfitin- 
gale.       ^  ;• 

The  first  seventeen  letters  da-* 
scribe  the  progress  of  Methodiso^ 
from  its  first  institution  by  Job» 
Wesley,  at  Oxford,  in  the  yea? 
1729,  to  the  regular  organization  of 
the  Society,  in  1743  ;  a  short  ac-J 
count  is  also  given  of  the  disgrace^ 
fiilly  popular  persecutions  whictf 
were  endured  by  the  methodists  in 
the  years  1 746* — 7,  in  Staffordshii^ 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  succeedincj  letters  to  the  29th 
inclusive  relate  for  the  most  part  to 
the  constitution  and  institutions  of 
the  Society.  First  are  described  the' 
prayer  '>nf€thigs. 

*'  The  prayer-meetings  consist  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  persons,  members  of 
the  society  and  others,  and  are  held  at 
certain  given  places,  in  town  and  country, 
once  every  week .  The  leader  is  a  member 
of  the  society^  and  is  supposed  to  possessi 
a  degree  o^ grace  at  least  equal  to  the  rt-st 
of  his  brethren,  A  prayer-leader  niust 
also  have  a  good  gift  in  prayer ;  be  active 
and  zealous,  and  be  able  to  read  so  as  to 
give  Ota  the  hymns.  He  must  also  possess 
a  sufficient  degree  of  talent  or*  boldness 
occasionally  to  give  a  word  of  exhortation. 
The  meetings  generally  begin  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evenios;  with  singing.  The 
prayer-leader,  standmg  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  reads  a  line  or  two  of  the  hymn, 
which  is  sung  in  full  chorus  by  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters  present  He  then  goes 
to  prayer,  extemporary  of  course.  He 
generally  begins  in  a  low  and  solemn  tone ; 
as  he  finds  his  heart  wnrmcd^  or  his  pas^ 
sions  fired,  he  raises  his  voice,  until  m 
some  instances,  a  prayer  leader  will  ad- 
dress the  God  of  Heaven  as  if  he  were 
deaf,  or  on  a  journey,  or  would  not  an- 
swer any  other  prayers  but  such  as  arc  loud 
and  boisterous.  If  the  prayer-leader  hap-i 
jien  to' have  a  remarkqjjly  sonorous  voice ; 
if  he  be  very  fluent  of  speech  ;  if  he  have 
a  good  memory,^  and  can  from  that  tr^- 
sure  bring  forth  things  new  and  old^,  by 
repeating  a  long  suii^  of  real  or  im^gir 
nary  texts  of  scripture  /  if  i^is  language  ia 
prayer  be  more  than  ordinarily  sweet» 
loving,  fiery,  enthusiasticai,  and  Intoxi-i 
eating ;  and  above  2II,  if  he  scera  to  be  ija^ 
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)ulHt8  of  Strict  intimacy  with  th^  beit^t 
and  b^  Mc  to  manifest  a  yery  famiflar 
itttercoane  with  Jeaoe  Christy  and  tb^ 
Holy  Ghoit;— in  such  casts,  tht  free 
Ipirit  of  deyotion  immediately  rnns  from 
heatt  to  heait»  as  oil  from  ressel  to  v^sel. 
I  fbxt>ear  to  relate  the  confuiioay  ttie  tu- 
i&ttlt»  the  noise^  and  uproar,  which  at 
these  «met  disgrace  the  orde5  and  soan^ 
daike  the  cxercisci  of  Christian  wor* 
riiip.'' 

*•  Th*  repreientation  I  have  just  ^ivett 
Jou  of  a  prayer«meeting,  wiB  not,  m  all 
its  circamstances,  apnty  to  eveiy  on^  oi 
that  kind  held  by  die  Methodists.  There 
are  numerous  honourable  exceptions  to  the 
mildness  I  have  b^n  describing:  and 9 
prayer-meedng,  "When  conducted  in  a  pro- 
per manner,  with  decency  and  in  order, 
,i«  a  very  rational  mode  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  true  religion,  and  genuine  devo- 
tion* I  ^m  well  aware,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  the  wish  of  several  of  the  preachers, 
that  any  of  their  meetings  should  bt  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  unbecoming  the 
Christian  profession  and  character ;  btit  I 
speak  of  facts ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  represent  the  Methodists  as  they 
really  are,  and  not  as  their  more  sober  ana 
rational  friends  could  wish  them  to  be.  I 
have  not  yet  attended  one  of  these  meetings 
ai  town  {  but  in  the  north  of  England, 
where  the  Methodists  are  most  numerous^ 
the  picture  I  have  just  sketched  is,  as  every 
Mediodist,  were  he  so  inclined,  could 
safely  testify*  strictly  fiuthfiil  and  exact  in 
all  its  parts." 

The  class  meetings  are  next  de« 
■cribed.  A  elass  meetitig  confdst^ 
of  fjfom  twelve  to  twenty  persotis 
who  »re  either  actually  membefs 
of  the  society  or  desirous  of  becom- 
itig  such.  Each  class  has  its  leader^ 
who  is  a  bro/Aeff  if  the  members  are 
either  all  or  in  part  men,  but  a 
lister  if  the  class  is  wholly  com- 
posed of  women.  The  meetings 
are  generally  field  at  private  houses 
and  commence  at  eight  in  the  even- 
rog.  The  leader  opeus  the  service 
hy  ifittging  dmi  pfayer,  after  which 
ttt  r^atefs  bit  own-  ejtperience  dtrriog 
de  precedmg'  week.  Each  of  the 
ffiembers  pfesent  then  rehearses^  in 
furn,  his  oirhcfetperiei\ce  artd- re- 


ceives **  such  advice^  nwiinii^ 
reprMf^  and  coteolation  as  ih^  case 
may  reduir^.^'  A  bymh  is  thca 
sung  and  aftfer  extempore  p^yen 
from  all  those  who  are  so  intlined, 
the  service  concludes  with  collect- 
ing  frbtiieachihtetnber,  WhAt  he  ii 
dUl^bs^  16  give  toward^  the  suj^ 
port  of  the  work  of  GqcI. 

Then  succeeds  a.  description  of 
the  bandr-fneetings ;  concerning 
which  we  have  fully  decllirid  oor 
sentiments  in  the  second  virfutiH» 
of  our  Review,  alreatly  refierhnl  toy 
and  which  'theriefbre  we  ^hbtild  at 
presetit  pass  oVfeif  if  it  we^e  not  in* 
cumbent  on  us  to  notice  sotttfe  itfife- 
tures.  on  our  former  representation 
of  the  immoral  tefidency  of  this 
abominable  institution. 

**  h  is  hut  jost,'*  says  Mr.  Nig^tingde^ 
«  I  should  here  make  yon  acquainted  wi^ 
the  mannc]^  in  iKdiicI^  the  ahove  objections 
to  the  hand  confession  are  vindicated  bv  the 
Methodists*  This  vindication  made  itt 
appearance  in  the  Methodist  Magazjse 
during  the  last  year,  under  the  superso^ 
tion    'VEfiAX.' 

«  The  revieubfcr  having  started  some 
objealons  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in 
the     Methodist    chapels,     Verax    aAs, 
« What  mischief  is  therd  ill  this  ?'    Hfc 
then  observes,  «  This  irttroduces  a  sutjcrt 
M^hich  the  Wicked  imagination  of  th^ 
reviewers  had  worked  up  to  ^  delicious  tnot* 
sel.  *  In  these  societies  each  is  to  confess 
to  all ;  to  conftjt  in  the  strict  and  popish 
sense  of  the  term.*    Jt  may  be  improper 
to  observe  here,  that,  in  what  are  called 
3^«//-meeting8  of  the  Methodists»  three  or 
four  persons^   always  of  the   same  sex« 
agree  to  converse  and  pray  with  each  otheri 
or,  according  to  St.  James's  directiOD,  to 
confess  their  faults  6ne  to  another*  a^  ist 
as  they  may  think  h  useful  to  do  so,  and 
to  pi-ay  one  for  another,  in  order  that,  hj 
mutual  advice  and  prayer,  they  may  b*  thtf 
helpers  of  each  other's  Mdh  andf  lo^  in 
Christ  Jesas.    But,  ootwithstanding  these 
reviewers  know  that  the  men  and  thd  wo- 
men meet  separately^  and  have  just  been 
exclaiming    against  the    Methodists   for 
separating  the  sexes,  their  depraved  rtind 
immediately  brings  together  *  Ae  father 
confessor  (a  Methodist  preacher}    aod'  a 
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lio^  ^mw.*—  '  We  must  toach  liglrt- 
iy/  flay  ^F>  *  on  this  ahoimnabie  sobject/ 
TIkd  tikey  hesifi  t9  miggest  what  mast 
MSI  ia  *  the  maiden^s  mind/  until  <  all  mo- 
SJty  »d  all  shame  be  ««eriy  destroyed.' 
Now  this  is  all  pure  fiction  of  their  own 
inventiony  »  ten  thousands  of  pereons  can 
lestifyt  who  have  long  been,  of  the  Metho- 
4al  locictiet,  and  at  c?ery  honest  and 
(koeot  mav  ia  the  nation  will  readily 
Uiefe/' 

«  How  fer  Vcrax  ha«  been  iuccestfol 
h  vindicating  the  practice  of  the  Metho- 
£li8  ta  diis  particular,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
de'.ennioe.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
fyt  Anstt^  Reviewer  has  certainly  fellen 
ibto  a  mt)st  glaring  error,  by  supposmg 
thai  coafettsioQ  is  (ver  made  by  any  woman 
in  the  MetbodUt  society  to  any  preacher 
l^hatioever." 

Sacb  is  the  accusation ;  to  which 
we  make  the  following  reply.  Eadi 
band  meeting  b  composed  of  four 
or  ftve  persons  not  merely  of  the 
saHie  sex,  but  all  either  married  or 
unmarried.  The  meeting  is  opened 
by  the  leader,  with  singing  and 
prayer,  on  which  occasion  the 
hymns  and  prayers  made  use  of  are 
represented  by  Mr.  N.  to  be 

^  Of  as  meltiag  and  warming  a  natuM 
IS  any  they  caa  adopt ;  and  when  i^  legu* 
liT  hymns  fiul  of  expressing  the  full  senti- 
menu  of  their  enlarged  and  swelling  souls, 
the  deficiency  is  often  made  up  by  several 
auxiliary  ones,  composed  by  different  per- 
sons, which  have  found  their  way  mto 
the  hacds  of  the  Methodists,  in  the  form 
of  pamphlet*,  opcn!sheets,  or  MS.  copies. 
Some  of  these  poetical  effiisions  are  tho 
mo4t  luscioits  and  enthusiastic  productions 
you  c^  possibly  conceive ;  but  as  they 
9re  not  regulajrtyappQintfid  by  conference* 
nor  indeed  encouraged  by  the  sober  and 
thinking  part  of  the  society,  I  spare  your 
modesty,  by  not  transcribing  any  of  them 
into  this  letter.^ 


To  these  pfelinnnaries  succeeds 
the  confession  of  each  to  the  rest ; 
»ot,  •*  as  far  as  they  may  think  it 
a^^ul  so  to  do"  biit  according  to 
the  following  rules  or  questioiu» — 

**  Do  you  desire  to  be  told  of  all 
.  jour  faults  and  that  plain  andhome  i 


^«  Do  yott  desire  ««  sliould  tell 
you  whalioever  vi*  think,  whatso* 
evc^  we  fear,  wkaltiioever  vre  hMr 
<:oncerning  you  ? 

**  Do  you  desire  that  in  doin^ 
this  we  should  come  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, that  we  should  cut  to  thp 
quick,  and  search  your  heait  to  tho 
bottom  ? 

*^  Is  it  your  desire  and  design  to 
be  on  this  and  on  all  other  occa- 
sions entirely  open,  so  as  to  speii^ 
every  thing  that  is  iji  your  hearty, 
without  exception ,  without  disguise, 
and  without  reserve  ?  '* 

These  being  duly  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  leader  proceeds  to 
ask— 

"  What  known   sins  have  yom 
committed  since  our  last  meeting  f 
**  What  Temptations  have  yoa 
met  with? 

"  What  have  you  thought,  sard, 
or  done,  of  which  you  doubt  whe- 
ther it  be  a  ain  or  not  ?" 

Is  this  to  "  converse  and  pray  with 
each  other,"  or  according  to  St* 
James's  direction,  "  to  confess  their 
faults  one  to  another,  as  far  as  t/icy 
nidy  thwk  it  ttscfid  to  do  so  ?'* 

The  irreparable  mrschref  to 
maiden  moder^ty  likeVy  to  accrue 
from  such  infamous  regulations,  is 
not,  as  Verax  insinuates,  stated  by 
the  Annual  Reviewer  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  confession  made  by  a 
single  woman  to  the  preacher,  but 
to  '*  companions  of  ner  own  age 
and  sex" — **  each  of  whom  ia  by  a 
similar  confession  to  renew  and  sear 
her  shame."  * 

Mr.  Nightingale  says  that  the  An- 
nual Reviewer  is.  mistsdien  in  sup-^ 
poking  that  confession  is  ever  made 
by  any  woman  ui  the  Methodist  Sor 
dety  to  any  preacher  whatsoever. 
If  in  this  particular,  we  are  really 
in  an  error,  we  shall  never  ar  any 
time  refuse  to  acknowledge  U,  but 
the  following  facts  wilt  show  tha4 
our  accusatipn.was  not  made  <»iUi«0 
lightly  ojr  without  cause. 
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The^rdinary  preachers  are  called 
helpers,  over  whrnc  tliere  are  placed 
others    called   superintendants ;  of 
these  latter  there  is    one  to  each 
circuit,  answering,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  priests  and  bishops  in   the 
established     church.       Now    both 
the  superintendant   and    helper  is 
efijoined  to  meet  the  bands  once  a 
week ;  but  this  it  seems   does  not 
imply  a  wcetly  visitto each  separate 
band,  but  an  Assembly  in  the  meet- 
ing house  of  all  the  bands,  at  which 
time  there  are  no  confessions  made 
but  only  experiences  are  rehearsed. 
But  the  band  leaders  have   also  a 
weekly  meeting,  at  which  the  helper 
assists.     What  is  done  at  this  meet* 
ing  ?  do  not  the  leaders  make  a  re- 
port to  the  helper  or  superintendant 
of  the  confessions  to    which    they 
Jiave  been  witnesses  in  their  respec- 
tive bands  ?  and  for  what  reason  is 
the   following  advice  given  to  the 
helpers,  '*  Converse  sparingly  and 
cautiously  with  women,  particularly 
with  young  women  ?'* 

The  love-feasts  and  watch-nights 
are  next  described  by  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale.  The  former,  now  that%ome 
notous  indecorums  by  which  they 
were  at  first  interrupted  are  sup- 
pressed, contain  little  to  be  object- 
ed  to  except  the  name.  The  latter 
are  much  more  dangerous  and  liable 
to  abuse  :  concerning  these  the  au- 
thor  makes  the  following  truly  sen- 
sibie  and  candid  remarks. 


"  Were  I  disposed  to  dispute  the  mo- 
ral  and  religious  advantages  of  any  part 
of  llie  Methodist  discipline,  it  would  be 
that  which  enjoins  the  holding  of  these 
midnight  assemblies.  Old  and  youn?, 
married  and  single,  persons  of  both  sexes 
being  here  joined  in  promiscuous  inter- 
course, undoubtedly  get  their  senses 
inflamed  to  a  pitch  of  fervour  which  it 
will  require  all  the  prudence,  and  all  ihe 
tvatchfulmss,  of  which  the  most  sober 
gnd  reflecting  are  capable,  lo  prevent 
felnng  into  fervours  less  pure  and  inno- 
ecm  ihan  those  which  the  sacred  fire  of 
*wtioD.ha».eHk»ndle<i»    Consequences 


the  most  dangercm^  may  arise  from  the 
temptations  which  are  laid  in  the  way  of 
two  young  persons  returning  home  toj^c- 
tlicr,  in  the  dead  of  night,  after  h^txnz 
attended  a  watch-nigiit.  I  speak  only 
fr6m  conjecture,  and  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  result  of  these  assemblie/,  without 
great  care  and  prudence  on  the  part  of 
the  persons  cpncerned.  I  declare,  how- 
ever, that  I  never  knew  an  instance  of 
any  materially  evil  consequences  arising 
from  an  attendance  at  watch-night; 
unless  I  may  call  long  and  violent  colds, 
asthmas,  and  stubborn  rheumatisms, 
such  ;  and  these  can  but  seldom  happen, 
the  number  of  watch-nights  being  so  few 
during  the  year." 

The  other  religious  institutions  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  noticed 
by  our  author,  are  the  yearly  cove- 
nant, the  Society  meetings,  the 
quarterly  visitation  of  all  the  classes^ 
and  the  ordinary  public  worship, 
with  specimens  of  the  usual  style 
of  preaching.  To  this  succeeds 
an  account  of  the  public  functiona- 
ries of  the  Society  j  such  as  prayer 
leaders,  class  leaders,  lo^al  and  tra- 
velling preachers,  superintendants, 
trustees  and  stewards. 

The  29th  letter  treats  of  the  meet- 
ings for  business,  the  mostMmpor- 
tant  of  which  is  the  yearlt/  confer- 
ence, or  general  council  of  thesect^ 
composed  of  one  hundred  itinerant 
peachcrs,  originally  chosen  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  emjpowered  to  fill  up 
all  vacancies  in  their  own  body  oc- 
casioned by  death  or  otherwise,  by 
an  election  by  ballot.  The  private 
Sittings  of  the  conference  occupy 
sometimes  as  much  as  three  weeks 
and  are  directed  to  the  followine 
objects.  ^ 

•  **  J.'..  ^^^^  preachers  are  admitted 
into  fu  I  connexion  ?  2.  Who  remain 
on  trial  ?  3.  Who  are  admitted  on 
trial.  4.  Who  desist  from  aravd- 
hng  t  5.  Who  have  died  this  year  ? 
6.  Are  ther^  any  objections  to  any  of 
the  preacher*  ?  7.  How  are  the  preach- 
ers stationed  this  year  ?  8.  What  num- 
bers are  in  the  focieiles  ?  9.  Wiiat  li 
the  Kingswood  collection  ?     10.  What 
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bofi  art  received  this  year^  IK 
WUt  girls  are  assisted  ?  12.  What  is 
contributed  to  Uie  yearly  expenses^ 
13.  How  was  it  expended?  (This 
queiiion  may  be  properlv  answered; 
but  the  answer  is  never  published— or  at 
best,  in  a  very  partial  and  imperfect 
sianner).  14.  What  is  contribuied  for 
siqierannuated  preachers  and   widows  ? 

15.  What  demands  are  there  upon  it  ? 

16.  How  many  preachers*  wires  are  to 
be  provided  for?  17.  By  what  soci- 
eties? 18.  When  and  where  may  our 
next  conference  begin  :" 

The  succeeding  letters  are  of  a 
more  miscellaneous  nature,  and  af- 
ford many  interesting  particulars 
relative  to  John  Wesley,  his  bro- 
ther Charles,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr. 
Whitfield,  &c.  One  letter  is  de- 
voted to  a  summary  of  the  Methodist 
doctrines,  and  another  to  the  con- 
troversies between  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Calvinists. ' 

The  last  letter  treats  of  the  divi- 
sions  that  have  arisen  in  the  Society 
since  the  death  of  its  founder. 
Although  the  Methodists  in  TOueral 
acquiesced  with  pleasure  in  tne  ab- 
solute authority  exercised  by  John 
Wesley  over  the  whole  society 
tbroiigh  the  medium  of  the  confer- 
ence, yet  soon  after  his  death  the 
pcopje  in  general,  and  the  local 
preachers  in  particular  demanded 
a  more  liberaV  selection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  conference,  and  various 
other  changes  in  the  temporal  con- 
stitution of  the  society,  tending  to 
diminish  the  authority  of  the  eccle- 
siastical aristo<iracy.  The  members 
of  conference,  however,  sensible  of 
their  present  strengtli,  summoned 
before  them  Mr.  Kilham,  the  leader 
of  the  reforming  party,  and  after  a 
trial  publicly  expelled  him  froni 
the  society;  a  few  of  the  preach- 
ers and  about  iive  thousand  of 
the  common  people  adhered  to  Mr. 
Kilham,  and  made  a  schism  in  the 
sect,  under  tjie  name  of  the  7ur[v 
Itinerancy. 

Another  division,  ^or  very  dif- 
ferent  reasons^    has  lately   taken 


place  among  the  Methodists.  The 
more  educated,  and  learned  of  th^ 
society,  and  those  who  from  their 
wealth  and  residence  in  the  metro- 
polis, are  habituated  to  the  decorums 
of  civilized  life,  are  beginning  to 
be  scandalized  at  the  frantic  excesses 
to  which  the  sect  owed  its  origin^ 
and  by  means  of  which  alone  it  is 
capable  of  spreading  with  great  and 
dangerous  rapidity.  To  a  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  these  re* 
spectablc  members  is  probably  t^ 
be  attributed  t||e  recent  mstructions 
to  the  ministers  for  the  stricter  re^ 
gulation  of  the  love-feasts  and  the 
suppression  of  various  disorderly 
practices.  This  conduct  however 
has  given  offence  to  a  large  party 
who  call  themselves  Revival  Me^ 
tkodists  and  jwho  without  formal- 
ly separating  from  the  old  con- 
nexion, have  in  many  towns  their 
peculiar  places  for  religious  wor- 
ship. 

"  The  Revivalisls/'says  Mr.N."  are  those 
Method  i  «t  s  who  are  more  particularly  pai^ 
tial  to  noisy  meetings. — They  claim}  as  a 
Christian  privilege,  a  light  to  indulge 
their  propensities  to  prayer  and  praise, 
at  all  times*  and  all  on  occasions.  .  This 
liberty  they  will  take  duriiSg  the  time 
the  minister  \^  engaged  in  preaching  ; 
and  indeed  at  any  other  time  they  think 
themselves  called  upon  by  the  motions  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  They  are  a  simple^ 
harmless  and  well-meaning  body;  but 
enlhusiastical  and  ungovernable  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  In  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  iLeeds,  Stockport,  Preston, 
and  Macclesfield,  they  are  very  nume- 
rous. At  the  last  mentioned  place,  they 
have  lately  erected  a  neat  chapel,  having 
been  long  separated  from  their  Brethren 
of  the  old  connexion  '* 

We  sincerely  rejoice  to  fiu^ 
that  a  separation,  so  important 
to  the  interests  of  true  religioi| 
has  begun,  may  it  go  on,  and  pros^ 
per! 

Concerning  the  litfrary  meritf 
of  the  work  before  u^,  a  few  wordt 
will  suffice.     The  style  is  perspi-. 
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^uevs    and    lively^    though   often-  fault;  we  have  derirerf  fi^ooi   tfatf' 
Coorae    and    vulgar     In     no    in-  perusal    o£   Itis    book  both    {^lea* 
considerable  degree ;  but  the  can-  ^re    and    informafion,    and    can- 
dour and    equity    of    thie    author  safely  recommend  it  to  the  noticed 
are   trulj  meritorious   both  where  of  the  pubUc. 
be  pi-aises  and    where   he    finds 
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THE  Kist(»rical  works  of  the  last  year,  though  few  in  number,  are 
fcr  the  most  part  considerably  superior  in  value  to  the  avei-age  merit  of 
such  publications.  The  suSjccU.  v^e  w.ell  selected,  much  patient  and 
laudabb  research  among  original  documents  Ims  been  exerted,  and 
the  inforipation  thus  ol^tained  i%  well  arranged,  and  agreeably  commu- 
Cjited. 

Mr.  Coxe's  elaborate  history  of  the  bouse  of  Austria  deserves  per- 
haps the  first  rank,  both  on  account  of  the  long  and  interesting  pe. 
riod  to  which  it  reffsrs,  and  the  numerous  and  important  documents, 
both  published  and  mfanuscript,  which  during  its  composition  have  ex- 
ercised the  sa^tracity  a»nd.  perseverance  of  the  author.  Mr.  Coxe  will 
henceforth  ra!ik  high  among  pur  historians,  and  his  work  will  occupjr 
a  conspicuous  situation  in  our  libraries. 

Dr.  Gillies's  History  of  the  World,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to 
Augustus,  is  also  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  publication:  he  dis- 
entangles with  much  skill  the  confused  political  intrigues  ip  whicli 
the  generals  and  successors  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  were  involved^ 
and  exhibits  with  great  clean\ess  the  splendid  sovereicatiea  that: 
arose  from  the  fragments,  of  tb^  mighty,  but  shorb-liv^cT  monarchy 
of  Alexander,  from  their  first  origin  to  tlieir  final  absorption  into  the 
Boman  empire.  Nor  is^  the  narration  confined  to  the  blood*stained[ 
track  of-  the  soldier,  but  expatiates  among  the  more  agreeable  spenet^ 
of  literature,  commerce  and  the  arts. 

-Mr.  Turner,  whose  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  lia«  already  beeft; 
noticed  in  one  of  our  former  volumes,  has  published  a  secoftd  and^much; 
enlarged  edition  of  that  highly  meritorious  work.  It  records  the  bistorr^ 
of  a  people  whosei  character  and  institutions  are  very  interesting  bot^- 
on  their  own  account  and  their  intimate  connexioa  widi- the  early  his- 
tory of  England.  The  reigns  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  form  a  conspi^ 
cuoas  portion  of  Mr.  Turner's .  book,  and  have  deriv^  from,  h^  labo- 
rious researches  tl>e  illustration  which  they  well  merit^.but  which  tbey^ 
have  never  before  received. 

Mr.  Tbornton*s  account  of  the  present  civil,  military  and  poliiieaj' 
state  of  the  Turkish  nation  deserves  nauch  praise  both  for  the  kpow^ 
led^e  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  written ;  it  corrects  the,  errors  into: 
wlucb  many  modem  writers  on  the  subject  have  fallen  from  ignoraoe^ 
or.prefudtce,  and  deserves  the  careful  perusal  of  all-ihose  who  wish 
to  m^ka  themselves  acquainted  with  the  genuine  chanM^ter, ,  ran]p  aod 
resources  of  tlie  Turkish  empire. 

Mr.  Belsham  has  added  to  the  copiousness  and  correctness,  of '^ hit 
Eaglish  fiistorjjr  by  two  volumes  of  Appendix.  M,.  Hti6,  ojie  of- the 
Valets  of  Louis  XVf.  has  furnished  the  future  historian  and  hh^grapher 
with  siffme  new  Bad  interestiog  facts  reJatii^g  ^o  the  Roya)  f>w^.  6f ' 
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France,  from  the  coromencement  of  the  revolution  to  the  trial  of  tSe 
liner.  ...... 

Mr.  Johnes  has  rendered  accessible  to  the  English  reader  Joinville's 
very  interesting  account  of  the  disastrous  crusade  led  by  Saint  Louis  of 
France  against  the  Saracens  iu  Egyfit:  and  Baron  Maseres  deserves  the 
tbanks  oi  the  historian  for  his  publication  of  several  scarce  and  impor<< 
t^nt  documents  relative  to  English  affairs  about  the  period  of  the  Nor* 
luan  conquest. 

The  political  pamphlets  of  the  last  year  have  turned  chiefly  on  ques- 
tions relating;  to  maritime  rights  and  the  conduct  of.  Britaiii  towards  the 
JN^cutral  Powers :  the  state  pf  the  Planters  in  the  West  Indies  and  of 
the  Merchants  trading  to  those  colonies  has  also  been  the  subject  of 
much  interesting  discussion.  Our  Oriental  possessions  appear  to  have 
attracted  but  little  public  notice  except  as  far  as  re^ras  the  pUn  of 
sending  out  Christian  Missionaries  to  Indift,  which  lias  excited  some 
warm  controversy.  The  opponents  and  supporters  of  the. present  mitii* 
nistry  have  been  going  through  the  usual  routine  of  attack  and  defence, 
but  without  exhibiting  much  ability  on  either  side,  or  attracting  much 
of  the  public  attention  to  these  political  prize-fightings  which  every 
one  fenows  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  established  etiquette.  The  contro- 
versy respecting  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  includes  however 
qtiestions  of  the  most  serious  and  urgent  importance,  and  it  is  iDii** 
nitely  to  be  regretted  that  advocates  should  still  be  found  for  paraly- 
zn>g  the  ener<j;ies  of  the  empire  by  the  roost  disgracefal  religious  per* 
locution,  at  the  moment  when  our  whole  strength  is  mor^  than  ever 
required  to  make  head  gainst  the  public  enemy. 


/Lrt,  I.     The  Huiory  cf  the  Worlds  from 
ander.     B^  John  Gillies,  L,  L,  D. 

;  The  learned  author  of  this  work 
Vi  already  well  known  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  historian.  Twenty  years 
^ave* elapsed  siace  he  published  a 
history  of  ancient  Greece,  which 
£a^  been  teceived  with  a  consider- 
;^^.  share  of  general  approbation. 
lie  there  deouccd*  the  series  of 
Grecian  .  affairs  ^  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  tlie  memorable  epoch  of 
Alexander's  death*  An  important 
period  remained,  extending  from 
t}^.  establishmeht  of  the  Mace* 
dqnian  domination  over  Greece, 
and  the  principal  countries  of  the 
East,  till  the  consolidation  of  a 
new  and  more  stable  empire  under 
Augustus,  which  united  the  East 
and  the  West  in  the  same  bonds 
of  servitude,  and  comnvunicated  to 
them,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  same  blessings  of  internal  peace, 
social  ord^r  and  civilization.  This 
peri(5d,  which  comprizes  thjcee  of  the 
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most  important  centuries  occurring 
in  histor}^,  Dr.  Gil  lies  has  undertaken 
in  his  present  work  to  illustrate. 

The  history  of  the  three  centu« 
ries  immediately  preceding  the 
Christian  sera  has  been  commonly 
studied  by  taking  the  rising  repabn 
lic  of  Rome  as  a  centre,  and  con« 
sidering  the  contemporary  transac* 
tions  of  other  nations,  chiefly  in 
reference  to  their  connection  with 
that  powerful  and  ambitious  state, 
within  the  vortex  of  whose  spread- 
ing dominion  they  were  gradually 
drawn.  This  is  in  fact  the  view 
which  is  taken  of  the  subject  by 
the  principal  writers  of  antiquity, 
aud  modern  authors  naturally  pur- 
sue the  course  which  has  oeen 
marked  out  fer  them.  Of  Roman 
history,  after  the  arms  of  the  re« 
public  were  carried  out  of  Italy, 
we  posses^  a  lucid  and  connected 
serieiR,   with  few  important  brea]^ 
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«r  deftciencies.  The  contemporary 
history  of  the  m>rld  is  commonly 
to  be  gleaned  from  scattered  and 
often  imperfect  bints,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  connect  in  a  clear,  con- 
listent,  and  onbroken  narrative. 

Dr.  Gillies  has  taken  a  different 
point  of  view  from   that  which  is 
commonly  chosen.     The  different 
countries  which,  under  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander,  constituted  the 
Macedonian  empire,  he  selects  as 
the  chief  objects  of  his  attention, 
and  traces  them  through  their  pre- 
mature decay,  and  almost  unaevi- 
ating  tendency  to  dissolution,  till 
the  complete    establishment  of   a 
new  system,    which    united  them, 
with  many  other  regions,  in  a  po- 
litical body,  which  has  never  since 
been  equalled,  if  we  regard  at  the 
lame  time  the   extent  of   surface 
which  it  overspread,  the  vigour  of 
its  constituent  parts,  and  the  close 
and    skilful    combination    of    the 
whole.     The  early   affairs  of  the 
Romans  are  therefore  narrated  with 
a  brevity  proportioned  to  their  little 
direct  influence  on    the  world  at 
large,  till  they  gradually  form  the 
principal  subject  of  interest  and  at- 
tention.   The  transactions  of  other 
nations  occupy  that  space    which 
their  reference  to  the  general  sys- 
tem requires,  or  the  remaining  ma- 
terials for  their  history  allow. 

The  general  subject  of  this  his- 
tory^ is  properly  introduced  by  a 
preliminary  survey  of  thc^  conquests 
of  Alexander,  the  object  of  which 
it  to  develope  the  political  and 
commercial  plans  of  that  conque- 
ror, geographically  to  delineate 
the  countries  which  he  subdued,  to 
^ve  a  g-eneral  view  of  their  pre- 
ceding history,  and  to  form  an  es- 
timate of  their  natural  resources, 
and  the  manners  and  civil  iustitu- 
tionijof  their  inhabitants. 

The  history  of  Alexander  has  of- 
ten been  cited  as  an  instance  ofa  for- 
tunate Diilitary   Quixote,  plunging 
iUiN.  Rev.  Vol.  YI. 


himself  into  rash  enterprizes  with- 
out a  definite  object,  succeeding  ia 
them  from  the  weakness  and  dege- 
neracy of  the  adversaiies  with  vvhoni 
he  haa  to  contend,  and  preserved^ 
perhaps,    by   a    premature    death, 
from  the  disgrace  of  failing  in  pro- 
jects of  more  hazardous  execution, 
to  which  his   temerity    might  have 
prompted  him.     By  another  class 
of  writers,  with  whom  Dr.  Gillies 
coincides,  he  is  represented,    not 
only  as  a  daring  soldier,  and  skil- 
ful commander,    but  as  a  consum- 
mate  politician,    entertaining   the 
most  enlarged  views,  and  forming 
the  most  beneficial  plans  for  the 
improvement   and    civilization    of 
the  world,    and  in   all  his   under- 
takings "  pre-eminent  At  his  uni- 
form  and   nice    discrimination  be- 
tween difficulties  and  impossibili- 
ties."    The  truth  probably  lies  be- 
tween these  opposite  accounts.     Ia 
the  formation  of  his  projects  be 
seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a 
restless  and  insatiable  ambition;  ia 
the  execution  of    them  he    relied 
with  justice  on  the  valour  and  dis-» 
ciplme  of  his  troops,  and  the  skil- 
ful   employment  of  his   resources, 
compared  with  the  numerous,  but 
inefticient:  armiet?,  and  feeble  coun* 
sels  of   his  enemies.     In   many  of 
his  commercial  and  political^'pfans, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  much  sa- 
gacity and  foresight  are  apparent. 
When  Alexander  is  represented  as 
a  father  of   his  people,  preferring 
the  liiuilk^d  restraints  of  a  legal  and 
limited  monarchy  to  uncontrouled 
domination,  and  regretting  that  the 
debased   genius  of  his  Asiatic  sub- 
jects would  not  permit  him  to  trans- 
fer the  liberal  institutions  of   his 
hereditary  states  into  the  new  plans 
of  government  which  he  establish- 
ed over  them,  and  submitting  with 
reluctance  to  the  necessity  of  en- 
grafting "  on  the  irreclaimable  and 
barren    stock    of   despotism    only 
soute  of   the   coarser  fruits  of  ]i^ 
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berty,"  we  cannot  but  think  that 
admiration  of  the  hero  is  earned 
further  than  either  probability  or 
Evidence  will  admit. 

Having  taken  a  geographical  sur- 
rey of  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der, and  ascertained  the  various 
Macedonian  stations  which  were 
estahli>^ed  by    htip  for    tiie  pur* 

{)ose  of  defending  and  retaining 
lis  newly  acquirecl  dominions,  Dr. 
Gillies  takes  an  elaborate  survi-y^ 
of  the  previous  revolutions  of  Asia, 
ftnd  the  various  dynasties  ami  em- 
pires which  successively  pn* vailed, 
intermixed  with  discus>ions  res- 
pecting their  Arts,  commercj?,  and 
political  maxims,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  "  how  far,  in  the 
concerns  of  domestic  indnstrj-,  or 
foreign  commerce,  Alcxander*s 
plans  were  original,  and  how  far  in 
such  pursuits  he  was  guided  by 
the  examples  of  his  precursors  in 
empire. 

Tfie  principal  nations  whose  con- 
quests before  the  age  of  Alexander 
were  spread  in  Asia,  are  the  civi- 
lized Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  the 
barbarous  Scythians,  and  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  whom  Dr.  Gillies 
I  classes  rather  in  the  rank  of  bur'otu 
rous  than  civilized  conquerors. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  boaitful  fic- 
tions of  lihe  modern  Persian*,  a  mingled 
brood  of  Scythians  and  Saracens,  the 
purer  ancient  nation  bearing  the Persiai 
liame,  in9luding  the  Medes  intimaieiy 
united  with  the  Perian^  in  j(Overnrnem, 
in  manners,  and  in  language,  mu<t, 
according  to  authentic  hiiitory ,  be  i  lapsed 
with  the  barbaruui  conquerors  of  Asia 
in  as  far  as  concerns  the  pursuits  either  of 
foreign  commerce  or  even  of  domeal  ic  in- 
dustry. Their  unskilful  practice, also,  in 
arms,  as  well  as  in  arts,  is  attested  hy  all 
their  wars  with  Greece,  circumsf  a ntialiy 
related  in  a  former  work ;  and  the  coii- 
iributions  of  their  provinces  were  irre- 
gular and  precarious  until  the  rapacious 
reign  of  Darius.  In  the  exercise  of  what 
was  called  government,  we  see  on  every 
jide  the  tremendous  power  of  despots 
with  all  the  strength  aud  all  the  weak- 


ness incident  tn  their  detestable  demJ* 
nation  ;   the   palaces  and  ciiifS  in  the 
centre   polluted    by   $ubniis*«iTe  ilavei, 
instruments  of  a  vile  luxury,  while  llw 
distant    provinces     uere     perpetually 
shaken  by  usurping  satraps  or  rebelliouj 
vassals.      The  la^  of  the  Meiles  and 
Persians,  ''which  allereth  not/*  has  been 
loo  favourably  const rue<l  intc  a  definito 
code  of  written  legislation,  bespfiakio|r 
considerable  advancement  in  civil  poli^ 
cy  :  for  indubitable  evidence  compeis  ui 
to  takt  the  expression  in  iuliteral  sense 
Notwithstanding     the    primiiive    ami 
hardy  virtues  of  the  Persians  spontane- 
ous    results  of  ignorance  and  poverty, 
Xenopl'on  acknowledges  with  what  feci- 
lity  they  descended  from  the  innocence 
oUheir^mountains  into  the  profligacy  of 
Babylonian  plains,  and  with  what  stub- 
born formality,  characteristic  of  barbari- 
ans, they  adhered  to  the  letter,  after  ihey 
had   kng    departed  from  the  spirit  of 
their  primiiive  instiiuiions.    They  were 
destitute  of  temples  and  idols,  but  bad 
been  taught  bv  their  iringi,  or  priests,  an 
awful  venf-ration  for  the  elements,  tho'« 
particularly    of  fire  and  water./    Tbi« 
strange    superstition     prevtiUed  them 
from  willingly  undertukin?:  anyvojage 
by  sea,  lest  thev  should  defile  its  waw 
by  the  unavoidable  tecTClions  trora  tbcir 
bodies.       D  irius    Hysiaspis    a  P"*!" 
inimical  to  the  magi,  endeavoured,  itv- 
deed,  to  overcome  this  religious  <cn«ple. 
Yet   of  the  twelve   hundred  libips  with 
v\  hich    his    successor    Xerxei  invaded 
Greece,  not  one  was  fui ni<hedjby  Persia. 
The  sea-port '^  of  Syria  and4^sser  A<ia, 
with  the  adjacent  islands   of  Greece, 
supplied  the  whole  number.    This  timtd 
folly  was  carried  by  the  Persian*  to  such 
an  extravagant  excess   that  ihey  never 
buih  a  harbdur,  or  a  cifypr  any  not^o" 
any   part   of  their  vast  fcoasij;.     They 
even  destroyed  tho^e  itf?and  navicalioii^ 
which  had  a ntecedcnll  v  been  establi^hert, 
and  succeeded  in  the  perverse  laLwro' 
obstruc  ting  great  rivers  fined  to  !a)  open 
the  inmost  recesses  of  Asia,  and  >^^ncti, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  progress  ol  tbi< 
work,  both  before  and  after  the  domi- 
nion of  those  unworthy  masters,  vvere 
successfully  employed  for  that  benehcai 
purpose.     Egypt  and    Babylonia,  h\o 
countries,  which  ibr  reasons  that  wni 
afterwards  appear ,  were  the  pecutoro*- 
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jcd*"  of  Alexander**  partialilv»  suffered 
under  ihe  Persians  the  utmost  severity 
of  persecution.     Cambyses,  the   brutal 
conaueror  of  Ejsypt,  in  his  eagerness  to 
lev^i  every  thing  in  that  ancient  king- 
dom before  hi^  own  despotism,  extin- 
guiiihed  the  whole    royal  lineage,  and 
raged  with  inlolerant  fury  against  th« 
pri&Hly   cast,    or    ancient     sacerdotal 
£3uniiieS|  the  first  authors,    as  will  be 
ihewD»  and  always  the  main  supporters 
of  Egyptian    prosperity.     Persecution 
excitea   rebellion,    and    rebellion  was 
punished  by  new  aggravations  ofcrueltyL 
In  this  manner  £gypt>  for  the  space  ot* 
nearly  (wo  centuries,  continued  the  per- 
petual scene  of  crimes  and  of  punish- 
ments.   Scarcely   twenty  years  before 
the  Macedonian  conquest*    Artaxerxes 
Odius  suppressed  Nectenebus  tlie  last 
conspicuous  rebel ;   and  on  this  occasion 
IresI)  severities  were  exerciied  on  the 
Egyptian  priests:  their    temples   were 
phmderedy    their   lands   were  wrested 
from    them;  even  their  sacred  books* 
the  objects  of  such  religious  care^  were 
leized  in  their  hidden  repositories,  and 
retained  by  their  cruel  persecutors,   till 
ransomed  bv  large  sums  of  money.    The 
injuries  inflicted    on    the    Babylonians 
were  not  less  o  Jtrageous.     The  Persians 
plundered  their  treasuries  and  profaned 
their  temples,  corrupted  their  daughters, 
■od  emasculated   their  sons ;   and  with 
tyranny  embittered  by  envy,  intercepted 
two    ancient    sources     of   Babylonian 
wealth,   by    obstructing    the  navigable 
courses  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.'' 

The  country  watered  by  the  Eu- 
plirates  and  Tigris  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree interesting,  as  one  of  the 
.cradles  of  early  civilization,  and 
IS  the  seat  of  several  of  those 
mighty  cities  which  astonish  us  by 
tbeir  population, industry  and  workS 
of  art  The  principal  nations  by 
whom  it  has  been  occupied,  are 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  The 
early  accounts  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire are  remarkably  confused  and 
obscure.  ks  received  history, 
^ich  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
detail,  is  entirely  controverted  by 
Dr.  Gillies,  and  the  very  site  of 
^ii  aadcnt  monarchy  is  supposed 


by  him  to  be  commonly  misplaced* 
To  account  for  its  apparent  want  of 
influence  on  the  nations  bordering 
on    the  Mediterranean,  at  a  tim# 
when  it   is  described    as   existing 
in  fhc  greatest  splendour,  he  con^ 
eludes  that  the  ancient   Nineveh^ 
its  capital,  could  not  have  occii* 
pied  the  situation  usuaUy  assigned 
to  it,  but  must  have  belonged  to  4 
kingdom,  secluded  by  the  desert 
from  the  western  coast;  he  supposes 
it  therefore  to  have  stood  dn  thg 
isthmiis  of  Babylonia,  and  to  have 
occupied  the  banks  of  the' great  ca- 
nal between  the  Euphrates  and  T  - 
gris,  and  hence  explains  the  varia-- 
tion   of  position    with    respect    t« 
those,  rivers,  which  has  been  assign- 
ed   to    it    by    ancient   historians. 
This  hypothesis  is  however  almost 
unsOppoited    by    any    direct  evi- 
dence, and  it  appears  better,  whea 
invoIveU  in  difficulties,  for  the  so- 
lution of  which  we  are  destitute  of* 
sufficient  data,  to  confess  our  ig- 
norance and  uncertainty,   than  t9 
have  recourse  to  conjectures,  inge- 
nious perhaps^    but   too    doubtful 
to  afford   any  safe  ground   of  de-* 
pendence. 

The  low  Babylonian  plain,  ex- 
tending between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  was  a  country  or  unrivalled 
fertility.  It  hence  became  at  an 
early  period  tlie  seat  of  exuberant 
population,  and  gave  support  in 
succession  to  cities  which  may 
vank  with  the  greatest  and  B)0%t 
magnificent  which  the  world  ha^ 
witnessed.  Of  these  the  most  ce- 
lebrated is  Babylon.  Its  form  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  a  regular 
square,  each  side  of  which  mea- 
sured twelve  miles,  including  a 
surface,  eight  times  exceeding  tliat 
pf  London  with  its  suburbs.  .  Irs 
population  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  very  inadequate  to  thii 
vast  extent.  Like  other  oriental 
cities,  it  included  many  empty 
spaces,  gfirdens,  parks,  and  fields, 
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and  was  perhaps  rather   scattered 
like  a  continued    village   over   a 

freat  surface  of  ground,  than  com* 
ined  in  the  regular  and  compact 
form  of  a  modern  European  city. 
The  materials  for  building  tHis 
immense  city  were  supplied  by  the 
clay  which  was  fouud  in  abundance. 
The  sustenance  of  its  overflowing 
pulation  was  provided  for  by  the 
fertility  of  the  province,  and  the 
facility  of  water  carriajre  afforded 
by  the  rivers  and  canals. 

Babylon  is  said  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  a  vast  commerce. 
Its  own  manufactures  supplied 
its  inhabitants  with  the  mate- 
rials of  their  clothing.  Spices 
and  aromatics  were  imported  for 
the  gratification  of  private  luxury, 
©r  the  celebration  of  religious  rites. 
The  precious  metals,  from  their 
cmplojrment  in  statues  and  orna- 
ments, seem  to  have  been  abun- 
dant. It  was  one  of  the  transits  of 
Indian  commerce,  which  produced 
-riches  in  whatever  direction  it  flow- 
ed. Nor  was  it  destitute  of  a  ma- 
ritime commerce  by  means  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Persian  Gulph. 

Two  other,  remarkable  marts  of 
A^ia  were  Bactra  and  Pessinus. 
Bactra  has  in  modern  times  been 
known  under  the  name  of  Balch. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  recently 
a  flourishing  and  beautiful  city, 
the  seat  of  industry  and  commerce, 
and  an  object  of  envy  and  ambition 
to  neighbouring  powers.  In  ancient 
history  it  is  remarkable  as  the  capi- 
tal of  a  kingdom  dismembered  from 
the  Syrian  empire  under  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  successors  of  Alexander.  Its 
first  sovereign  was  Theodotus,  a 
Greek  commander  under  Antiochus 
Theus,  who  threw  off  his  allegiance 
4ind  as<^umcd  an  independent  autho^ 
rity.  The  Greek  kingdom  of  Bac- 
triana,  having  subsisted  a  hundred 
and  twenty  nine  years,  was  subvert- 
ed by  an  rnroad  of  Scythians,  emi- 
f  rating  from  the  confines  of  China, 
'he  city  of  Bactra  is  however  said 


to  have  possessed  a  much  higher 
antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  by  tb« 
Greeks  as  forming  one  of  the  coq- 
c[uests  of  Ninus,  and  by  the  Per- 
sians to  have  been  at  a  period 
equally  remote,  the  fountain  of 
science  and  religion,  and  the  seat 
of  commerce.  Pessinus  was  in  a 
similar  manner  in  Lesser  Asia,  the 
route  of  commerce,  and  centre  of 
superstition. 

The  arts  of  the  ancient  oriental 
nations  aie  best  known  and  exem- 

?lified  among  the    Egyptians  and 
hcenicians. 

The  very  early  residence  of  the 
arts  in  Egypt  is  well  attested  by  the 
scripture  history.  Its  fertility,  and 
the   varieties  of  grain   and  useful 

Slants  which  it  produced  are  cele« 
rated.  The  manufacture  of  fioe 
linen,  and  the  arts  of  dying  and 
embroidery  were  understood.  Of 
their  skill  and  labour,  if  not  of 
their  taste  and  elegance  in  build* 
ing,  stupendous  monuments  still 
remain.  In  the  time  of  Homer, 
Thebes  was  the  city  of  a  hundred 
gates.  The  proverbial  superstition 
of  the  Egyptians,  their  orders  of 
priesthood,  and  various  objects  of 
worship,  promoted  the  architecture 
of  temples.  The  tomb  of  Osyman- 
dyas  and  the  labyrinth  tre  described 
by  the  Grecian  writers  as  works  of 
the  utmost  labour  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  pyramids  and  obelisks 
still  remain  to  attest  the  accuracy  of 
these  ancient  writers,  whose  ac 
counts  of  them  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us. 

Sesostris  in  recorded  as  the  most 
ancient  Egyptian  conqueror,,  whose 
history  Dr.  Gillies  wisely  abstains 
from  attempting  to  reduce  to  proba- 
bility. 

The  exnedition  of  Sennacherib, 
is  one  of  those  few  events  in  ancient 
oriental  history,  which  are  attested 
both  by  sacred  and  profane  histo- 
rians. "The  sudden  and  remarkably 
destruction  of  his  army,  is  likewise 
described  by  both,  though  with  cir- 
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aimstanccs  of  great  variation.  He- 
rodotus relates^  that  swarms  of  field 
rats,  entering  the  camp  of  the  As* 
Syrians  by  night,  gnawed  their  bow- 
strings, nuivers,  and  the  straps  of 
their  shields ;  and  that  thefollowine 
day,  as  the  troops  fled  unarmed^ 
many  of  them  were  destro3'ed  by 
the  pursuing  enemy.  He  adds,  that 
in  his  own  time,  -a  statue  of  Sethos 
the  Egyptian  king  remained  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  rat,  and  presenting  this  in- 
scription, **  Let  him  who  beholds 
me,  be  pious."  This  account  is  ex- 

Elained,  not  without  probability, 
y  the  remark,  that  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  rat  was  the  em- 
blem of  destruction.  "  Herodotus, 
tccording  to  the  prevalent  fashion 
of  the  times,  in  relating  the  history 
of  Egypt,  ascribed  to  the  sign  the 
power  of  the  thing  signified.  By 
afiur  more  sublime  metaphor,  the 
Jews  referred  this  signal  catastrophe 
of  their  enemies,  to  divine  agency, 
by  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
explain  the  havoc  made  by  warring 
eWments,  the  hot  pestilential  Simoom 
the  swift  destroying  blast,  which  in 
the  Asiatic,  as  weTl  as  African  de- 
serts, often  proves  fatal  in  one  sin- 
gle night  to  vast  multitudes  of  the 
naman  species.  That  the  plague 
was  on  this  occasion  the  instrument 
employed  by  the  Almighty  for  pu- 
nishing a  blood-thirsty  king,  de- 
rives  some  probability  from  the 
prevalence  or  the  malady  at  that 
time  in  Jerusalem."     L.  124. 

The  invasion  of  Syria  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, according  to  the  me- 
thod observed  by  Dr.  Gillies  in  his 
preliminary  dissertation,  (apparently 
m  imitation  of  the  practice  of  He- 
Todotus)  introduces  an  account  of 
that  ancient  and  opulent  country. 
Its  geographical  delineation  we 
shall  transcribe* 

"  In  the  whole  of  its  extent  of  four 
Iwndred  miles  embracing  the  eastern 
coart  of  the  Medilcrranean,  Syria  is 
iMigbtned  by  snowy  mountains^  running 


for  the  most  part  parallel  to  the  sea,  and 
to  each  other,  and  sending  forth  innume- 
rable branches,  which  sometimes  termi* 
nate  abruptly,  but  oftf  ner  gradually  sub- 
side into  warm  and  well  watered  vallies* 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  broad  line, 
Libanus  and  Ami  Libanus,  inclosing  the 
district  of  Caelosyria,  of  which  Damas- 
cus was  the  capital,  rise  to  the  height  of - 
nine  thousand  tieet,  an  altitude  double  to  - 
that  of  Benneves  the  highest  mountain 
in  Scotland,  but  little  more  than  one  half 
the  elevation  of  Mount  Blanc,  the  lof-' 
tiest  in  the  Alps.  The  region  of  Libanus 
overtopping  all  the  countrv  on  either 
fide,  separates  the  waters  oF  Syria,  and 
thereby  clearly  distinguishes  into  large 
and  bold  groups  the  divisions  of  its  geo- 
graphy. From  the  heat  of  those  moun* 
taiufi  the  Oronies  flows  northward  fifteen 
days  journey,  before  it  joins  the  Medi^ 
terranean  :  and  about  one  half  that  space^ 
the  Jordan  runs  to  the  south,  until  it 
mixes  its  sweet  waters  with  the  bitter* 
ness  of  the  lake  Asphaltites,  called  from 
hs  pestiferous  aualities  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  northern  valley  of  the  Orontes  with 
all  the  cultivable  country  inland  towards 
the  Euphrates  and  the  desert,  was  the 
portion  of  S^ria  peculiarly  adorned  by 
the  Greeks,  and  named  Tetrapolis^ 
from  its  four  principal  cities;  Scleucia, 
Laodocea,  Aparaea  and  Antioch.  The 
shorter  southern  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
with  many  adjacent  districts  on  both 
sides  that  river,  formed  Palestinian  SyriSt 
the  Land  of  Promise.  Libanus  and  Anti 
Libanus  overhanging  Caelo«yria  with 
their  waving  forests  formed  the  lofty  in- 
land boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries just  mentioned ;  both  of  which  ex- 
tended at  their  remote  extremities  to  the 
Mediterranean,  but  in  their  contiguous 
and  more  central  parts  were  excluded 
from  that  sea  for  two  hundred  miles,  by 
a  long  line  of  maritime  cities,  composing 
the  Phoenician  confederacy.  Such  were 
the  divisions  of  a  territory,  inhabited  by 
Syrians  in  \he  north,  and  Jews  in  the 
south,  both  considered  as  inland  nations 
in  comparison  with  the  Phoenicians,  who 
held  possession  of  the  more  uselul  pad 
of  the  coast,  and  of  the  only  considera- 
ble harbours  which  subsisted  in  the  couo* 
try  before  the  Macedonian  conquest.** 

The  naval  and  commercial  history 
of  the  PhoeniciaQS  is  ss^tisfactorilj 
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elucidated,  and  wc  are  sorry  that 
the  limits  within  which  we  are  ne- 
cessariiy  confined  will  not  allow  us 
to  present  it  to  our  readers. 

Havinfr  completed  his  survey  of 
the  countries  which  were  the  scenes 
of  Alexander's  conquests,  the  his- 
torian proceeds  to  make  its  applica- 
tion to  the  views  and  projects  of 
Alexandisr  in  the  Flast,  and  West, 
which  we  ate  told  were  nothing  h»ss 
than  to  copiiect  the  most  distant 
pans  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
open  secure  and  convenient  routes 
for  its  commerccy  This  wonderful 
man,  however,  was  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  liis  daring  enterprises,  by 
tjie  effects  of  his  own  intenijTtrance, 
Ht  the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  a 

Serlod  at  which  most  oih^r  nicn 
ave  scarcely  begun  to  display  ihe 
taitnts  which  have  rendered  them 
illustrious. 

The  preliminary  dissertations  of 
Dr.  Gillies  contain  much  useful  and 
very  interesting  matter,  which 
might,  hovvever,  we  tliink,  have 
been  detailed  with  a  method  more 
Jucid  and  Satisfactory. 

The  first  seven  chapters  of  the 
Jjistory  are  employed  in  rehitingthe 
contests  for  empire  -between  the 
Generals  of  Alexander,  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  their  master,  and 
terminated  after  a  duration  of  more 
fhan  twenty  years,  in  the  great  battle 
pf  Ipsus,  ill  which  Antigonus  was 
defeatecl  and  slain.  These  bloody 
contc  sts  coiit2|,in  little  in  themselves 
that  is  interesting,  and  are  difficult 
to^  narrate,  froni  the  extent  and 
confusion  of  interests,  and  variety 
of  scenes  which  they  display.  The 
most  interesting    character  of  th's 

J)eriod,  is  that  of  Eumenc$.  The 
bur  chiefs  confederated  against 
Antigonus,  on  his  death  portioned 
the  conquests  and  dominions  of 
Alexa^ider  among  them,  establish- 
ing four  independent  sovereijinties, 
pf  wliich  three  only,  those  of  Ma- 
jbedbn,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  wereper- 
iQanent.    Lesser  Asia,  the  share  of 


Lysimachus,  was  soon  diviJeJ  intt 
the  new  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bi- 
thynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pergamus, 
and  was  convulsed  by  irruptions  of 
barbarous  Gaufs. 

The  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phlladel- 
phus  is  the  most  Splendid  nart  of 
Egyptian  history  under  its  Greciao 
dy n as ty .  D\ mng  th '. n y  eis ht  veart 
the  country  flourished  under  his  go- 
vernment, in  internal  peace  and 
prosperity,  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, and  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts,  of  elegant  literature,  and 
philosophy.  It  is  true  that  the  ge- 
nius of  ancient  Greece  never  re- 
vived in  the  Egyptuui  court  or 
schools.  Yet  various  writers  of 
merit  enjoyed  th*»  munificent  patro- 
nage of  the  Ptolemies.  Elegant 
})oels  were  not  wanting.  Literature 
and  criticism  were  pursued  with  ar- 
dour and  success.  A  long  series  of 
philosoj^hers  professed  to  deduce 
their  doctrines  from  the  ancient 
schools  of  Greece,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  t})at  their  commentariei 
rathen  ended  to  darken,  than  eluci- 
date \h&  writings  of  tl)eir  masters. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  giw 
anv  analysis  of  tlie  contenis  of  these 
volumes.  The  general  outlines  of 
their  sulijeet  are  well  known  to 
every  reader  of  history.  We  ex- 
tract the  following  passage,  as  it  re- 
lates to  a  monument,  which  is  now 
for  the  first  time,  employed  as  an 
authority  by  the  historian. 

"  Such  are  the  inconsistent  notkw 
which  obscure  the  foreign  traii<actionsoi 
iUi<  reign,  while  strong  rays  of  light  are 
thrown  on  Ptolemy's  internal  aclmifli*: 
Iration,  by  a  monument  distinguislied 
among  the  trophies  recently  gained  over 
France  by  Briiish  valour  in  Egypt-  THii 
is  the  priestly  decree  for  the  deification 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  when  verging  on 
the  age  of  fourteen,  his  anaclelcria,  or 
assumption  of  the  government  in  his  own 
person,  was  solemnly  celebrated  at  Mem- 
phis. In  a  place,  long  the  chief  seaiof 
the  Egyptian  hierarchy,  the  sacred  per- 
sons of  different  deuominations  assem* 
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Vfii  from  iturroundin^  nomes»  or  dis- 
tntU',  /lecree  a  staiue  to  be  erected  to 
the  young  king  in  each  of  the  principal 
temples,  and  near  the  king';;  statue,  ihal 
of  the  peculiar  god  ol  the  lempie*  prc- 
sentmg  htm  as  defender  of  Egjpt,  with 
sjrroboli  of  victory.  The  IdoTof  Ptole- 
my wa^  to  be  duly  worshipped:  hU 
ibfineofgold  adiH-^ied  with  cr(mns,and 
protecied  by  aniu!e(<,  was  to  be  carricfd 
wilh  liic  shrinf  s  of  other  gixis  in  sacred 
procession:  his  name  was  to  be  cclr- 
braled  by  gaii)c<  and  festivals ;  and  the 
dcireeesiablisl.ing  ihe^^e  ceremonies,  to 
be  inscribed  on  solid  slone  in  sacred, 
in  Egypiian,  and  in  Grei.i;  characters,  to 
fliake  known  the  b'.ncfiis  rtceived,  in 
return  for  which  the  i£gvptians  honour 
and  majjnify  the  gracious  king,  god 
Epiphane^. 

"  The  bene6ts  alluded  to,  bear  refer- 
ence ciiher  to  particular  classes  of  natn, 
Of  to  ll)e  whiile  inhabitants  of  tlie  king- 
dom. An«ong  those  of  the  first  kind 
are  specified  many  acts  of  indulgence^ 
enlargement  to  prisoners,  release  to 
debtors,  acquittal  In  person.^  under  accu- 
sation. To  the  prie-iily  order,  in  parii- 
coiar,  the  king  had  great!}'  signalised  his 
bounty.  According  to  his  ordinances, 
the  priesthood  rt-ceived  its  yearly  re- 
venues in  money  and  corn,  und  its  d-ua 
proporiifju  of  pro<luce  from  gardens  and 
vineyards  at  ihe  same  time  that  it  was 
libersleJ  from  man^  iinj>ONt<i  on  its  own 
lands  payable  to  the  ro^al  treasury,  and 
allowed  <in  abatement  of  no  less  than 
twp- thirds  in  the  Quantity  of  fine  linen 
with  which  it  was  bound  to  furni-nh  the 
pa!ace.  The  king,  also,  had  surpassed 
his  predecessors  in  munificence  to  Apis 
and  Mnevis,  and  the  othtT  sacred  animals: 
ibe  temple  of  Apis,  in  particular,  he  had 
aiiomeci  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stuneu     He  had  re*establislitd  sanctua- 


ries, shrines,  and  altars;  and  restored  to 
pristine  splendour  all  the:r  costly  appur- 
tenances. From  hiii  subjects  at  large, 
Ptolemy  was  ejititled  to  the  honours  of 
divinity,  by  bis  defence  of  the  kingdom 
against  domestic  insurrection  and  foreign 
invasion  ;  his  exact  distribution  of  jus- 
tice, the  alleviation  of  public  burd«ins 
^tlie  suppression  of  idleness  and  disorder, 
and  the  general  fitness  of  his  measures 
for  maintaining  the  ferlllity  and  salubrity 
of  Kgypt,  und  upholding  national  pros- 
ptsriiy. 

"  The  nature  and  object  of  this  decree 
make  it  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  contain- 
ing much  adulation  built  on  a  slight 
groundwork  of  truth.  Yet  these  priest- 
ly eulogies  receive  confirmation  fironi 
history,  which  describes  the  wretched- 
ness  of  Egypt  during  tlie  profligate 
reign  of  Pioleray  Philopator,  and  ihw 
abominable  regency  which  he  left  be- 
hind him.  For  removing  such  disorders 
much  was  to  be  done,  and  much,  we  are 
told,  was  eifected  by  Aristoni'^nes  the 
Acarnanian  and  Polycrates  the  Argive» 
who,  before  the  deification  of  Ptolemy 
£f>iphanes}  ably  managed  the  aflfalrs  of 
this  prince,  the  former  in  Egypt,  this 
latter  in  Cyprus." 

We  have  in  various  instances  ex- 
amined the  references  of  Dr.  Gil- 
lies, and  have  foiilyl  his  employ- 
ment of  his  authorities  to  be  correct. 
His  materials  are  judiciously  select-* 
ed,  and  well  arranged.  Though 
hi:>  style  does  not  aspire  to  the  ele- 
gauue  of  Hume  or  Robertson,  it  is 
usually  easy  and  perspicuous ;  and 
his  work  certainly  presents  the  best 
view  wh'ch  we  possess  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  period  which  it  em- 
braces. 


AiT.  II.  Memoirs  ofJohti  Lor  J  de  Joinviliif  Grand  Senetchal  of  Chamhagne^  writtm 
hy  himself;  containing  a  History  of  Part  of  the  Life  of  Louis  IX.  king  of  France^ 
SMmamed  St.  Louis;  including  an  jiccount  of  that  Kmg*s  Exfiedition  to  EgyfU  in  the 
Tear  12I-8.  To  -v/hkh  are  added^  the  Notes  and  Dissertations  of  M.  du  Cange  on  the 
dove;  together  with  the  Dissertations  of  M.  Je  Baron  de  la  Bastie  on  the  L^e  of  Stm 
LomSf  M,  L*Evesque  de  la  Ravallere  and  M.  Falconet  on  the  Assassins  of  Syria  f 
from  the  *  Memoires  de  Pjicademie  de  Belles  Lettres  et  Insi.riptiotu  de  France*  Thi 
nohUe  translated /[^Thom^isJohnes,  Esq.  2  Vols.  4to. 

A  VINDICATION  of  the  au-    of  Mr.  Johnes's  version.     He  has 
themicity  of  this  remarkable  chro^    translated  it  from  a^  dissertation  by 


nide    forms    a   conspicuous    and 
Becessary  part  of  the  preliminaries 


M.  le  Baron  de  la  Bastie,  in  tlie  15th 
volume  of  Lei  Memoirts  de  C  Aca^ 
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dtmie.  P.  Hardoutn,  with  bis  usual 
eccentricity,  had  asserted  that  the 
book  was  spurious;  and  madman  as  be 
was.  It  was  thought  well  to  confute 
his  opinion ;  and  this  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  no  manuscript  of  Join- 
ville  was  at  that  time  known  to  be 
in  existence. 

That  there  was  one  in  the  library 
of  king  CharU's  V.  is  proved  by  the 
catalogue  of  that  library  :Une  grande 
partie  de  la  vie  et  desfaiz  de  Mon- 
sieur St,  Loysy  que  fit  f dire  le  Sirede 
Joirwille^  tris  bien  escript  et  hisioHij 
convert  de  cuir  rouge  d  empraineSy  a 
fermoires  d*  argent.  The  catalogue 
was  drawn  up  in  1373,  only  53  yeavs 
after  the  worK  had  been  made  public. 
In  the  sncccedinj;  century  King 
Ren6  bad  a  manuscript  of  this  chro- 
nicle, from  wiiich  Antoine  Pierre,  a 
native  of  Kieux  in  Languedoc,  pub- 
lished an  edit  iou  in  1547.  An  abridg- 
ment bad  been  printed  six  years 
earlier,  by  Louis  Lasser6,  canon  of 
St.  Martins,  at  Tours,  in  the  third 
edition  of  h:s  Vie  de  Monseigneur 
St.  Ilierome :  tbc  manuscript  from 
which  he  abridged  it,  was  lent  him 
by  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  Duchess 
of  Guise;  as  the  estate  of  Joinvilfe 
thevi  belonged  to  the  house  of  Guise, 
there  is  great  pr<  suaiption  that  this 
manuscript  had  been  found  in  the 
castle,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  original 
of  thie  author.  Claude  Menard, 
Lieutenant  of  the  prrvostship  of 
Angers,  discovered;  among  many 
old  papers,  which  the  Sieur  de  la 
Mesnerie  showed  bin)  at  Laval,  and 
which  had  belonged  to  a  Calvinist 
pinister,  *  anotheic  manuscript  of 
]the  same  history,  from  which  he 
publishisd  a  nc^w  edition  in  1617. 
All  these  manqscripts  disappeared, 
and,  uahcippily,  no  other  edition 
gives  the  orginal  text. 
'  Antoine  Pierre  thought  proper  tp 
pnd^rnize  the  language  of  Join. 
villei  accc)rding  to  the  standard  of 
bis  own  limes,  and  was  praised  for 
doing  it,  just  as  Pope  was  praised 
jFoj:  tricking  off  Homer  with  tinsel. 


He  al86  interpolated  the<;hroniclej 
by  way  of  supplying  its  deficiencies, 
and  this  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  whatii 
Joinville^s  firom  whiat  he  has  added; 
and  he  has  totally  changed  Join« 
ville^s  order  of  narration.  Menard 
was  a  more  faithful  editor;  but  the 
manuscript  which  he  discovered  bad 
already  undergone  the  same  process 
of  modernization  and  interpolation. 

In  this  state  Du  Cange  took  up 
the  book,  and  etlited  it  with  a  great 
body  of  annotations  and  disserta- 
tions, which  his  prodigious  learning 
enabled  him  easily  to  apply.  But 
about  fifty  years  ago,  St.  Palaye, 
when  travelling  in  Italy,  heard  of  a 
manuscript  of  Joinville/s  in  the 
library  of  the  Senator  Fiorentini, 
and  immediately  went  in  search  of 
it.  .  From  the  illuminated  arms  of 
the  first  owner,  it  proved  to  be  the 
copy  of  the  Duchess  of  Guise  ;--in 
this,  also,  the  language  had  been 
altered  ;  'but  it  is  supposed  that  no 
other  liberty  had  been  taken. 

Thus  far  from  the  preliminariei 
to  Mr.  Johnes's  translation.  It  is 
not  mentioned,  that  a  genuine  ma- 
nuscript has  been  found,  and  a 
genuine  edition  published  from  it  in 
1 76 1 ,  by  M.  Caperonicr.  Some  few 
years  back,  the  French  liooksellers 
oegan  an  extensive  collection  of 
Memoires  Historiques ;  Joinville 
wns  the  first  in  the  series,  and  they 
followed  the  modernized  copy,  ac- 
cording to  the*  edition  of  Du  Cange. 
As  this  was  a  mere  bookseller's  col- 
lection, the  choice  they  made  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  but  we  nmst 
confess  our  surprise,  that  Mr.  Johnes 
should  have  translated  from  th« 
French  edition,  instead  of  going  to 
the  genuine  one.  He  has  rendered 
it  with  such  curious  fidelity,  as  to 
make  a  division  in  the  middle  of  the 
book,  because  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  French  collection  happened 
to  end  there. 

Joinyille '  is  one  of  the  ronst  inr 
teresting  chroniclers  j  his  sul)ject « 


^omtfs  joiNvriLKb 
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p^v^rH  li^ppy ;  and  he  bad  the 
rare  good  fortune  (for  such  we  may 
now  call  it)  of  having  been  present 
at  the  actions  which  he  records. 
The  passage  wherein  he  speaks  of 
his  own  last  look  at  his  fair  castle 
of  Join vi lie,  before  he  embarked 
for  the  Holy  Lami,  i*?  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  what  follows  is  cha- 
lacteristic  and  striking. 

••  WHEN  I  was  nearly  ready  to  set  out, 
I  sent  for  the  abbot  ,of  ChemiDon, 
who  was  at  that  time  considered  as  the 
most  discreet  man  of  all  the  white  monks, 
to  reconcile  myself  with  him.  He  gave 
me  my  scarf  and  bound  it  on  me,  and  like- 
wise put  the  pilgrim's  staff  in  niy  hand* 
Instantly  after,  I  quitted  the  castle  of  Join- 
?ille  without  ever  re-entering  it,  until  my 
return  fifom  beyond  sea  I  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  all  the  holy  places  in  the  neigh- 
bour ood,  such  as  Bliecourt,  St.  Urt^n, 
and  others  near  to  JoinvUle,  on  foot  with- 
out shoes,  and  in  ray  shirt.  But  as  I  was 
journeying  from  Bliecourt  to  St  Urban,  I 
was  obliged  to  pass  near  to  the  'castle  of 
Joinville,  I  dared  never  turn  my  eyes  that 
way  for  fear  of  feehn>{  too  ereat  regret,  and 
lest  ray  courage  should  fail  on  leaving  my 
two  fine  children  and  my  fair  castle  of 
Joinville,  which  I  loved  in  my  heart  Be- 
ing suddenly  called  upon  by  the  count  de 
Salbrucbe,  my  brother  in  arms,  with 
oor  kniehts  and  attendants,  we  went  to  dine 
at  La  Fontaine  Archev^que  before  Don- 

*  geox :  and  there  the  Abbot  of  St.  Urban, 
to  whom  may  God  shew  mercy !  gave  to 
me  and  my  knights  very  handsome  jewels* 
We  then  took  our  leave  of  hira,  and  went 
ttrait  to  Auxonne,  where  we  embarked 
with  our  armour  on  the  Soane  for  Lyon  : 
our  cavalry  and  war-horses  were  led  along 
its  banks.  When  we  came  to  Lyon,  we 
embarked  on  the  river  Rh6ne  to  go  to' 
Aries  le  Blanc.     I  remember  well,  that 

,  on  its  banks  we  saw  the  remains  of  a  cas- 
tle called  La  Roche-gluy,  which  castle  the 
king  had  caused  to  be  demolished  on  ac- 
count of  the  lord  of  it,  named  Roger 
kafing  a  very  ill-famed  reputation  of  stop- 
ping and  plandering  all  merchants  and 
pilgrims  that  passed  that  way. 

••  It  was  the  month  of  August  in  this 
same  year  that  we  embarked  at  the 
rock  of  Marseilles  ^  and  the  ports  of  the 
yestel  were  opened  to  allow  the  horses 


we  intended  to  carr^g  with  us  to  enter.. 
—When  we  were  3l  on  board,  the 
port  was  calked  and  stopped  up  as  close  as 
a  large  tun  of  wine,  because  wlien  the  ves- 
sel was  at  sea,  the  port  was  under  water* 
Shortly  after  die  captain  of  the  ship  cried 
out  to  his  people  on  its  prow,  *  Is  yoor 
work  doner  Are  we  ready?*  They  re» 
plied,  «  \es :  in  truth  we  are.' 

**  When  the  priests  and  clerks  embarkedlf 
the  captain  made  then}  mount  to  the  casde 
of  fhe  shtp^  and  chaunt  psjlms  in  praise  o£ 
God,  that  he  might  be  please .  to  grant  ut 
a  prosperous  voyage.  They  all,  with  * 
loud  voice,  sang  the  beautiful  hymn  of 
*  Veni  t  re  tor,'  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  $  and  while  they  were  singing,  the  ma« 
riners  set  their  s<.ils  in  the  name  of  God* 
Instantly  after,  a  breeze  of  wind  filled  our 
sails,  and  soon  made  us  lose  sight  of  land* 
so  that  we  only  saw  sea  and^ky,  and  each 
day  we  were  at  a  farther  distance  £rom  the 
places  from  which  we  had  set  out. 

*^  I  must  say  here,  that  he  is  a 
great  fool  who  shall  put  himself  in  such 
dangers,  having  wronged  any  one,  or  hav-' 
ing  any  mortal  sins  on  liis  conscience;  for 
when  he  g^oes  to  sleep  in  the  evening,  h« 
knows  not  if  in  the  morning  he  may  not 
find  himself  under  the  sea. 

'*  I  will  tell  you  the  first  marvel  that  be« 
fel  us  at  sea.  .  It  was  a  great  round  moun- 
tain which  we  met  with,  about  vespers,  off 
Barbary :  when  we  had  passed  it,  we  made 
all  tlie  sail  we  could  the  whole  night,  and 
in  the  morning  we  supposed  we  must  have 
run  fifty  leagues,  or  more,  but  we  found 
ourselves  again  off  tliis  large  mountain. 
We  were,  of  course,  much  alarmed,  and 
continued  to  make  all  the  sail  we  could 
that  day  and  the  following  night,  but  it 
was  all  the  same,  we  still  had  the  moun- 
tain near  at  hand.  We  were  more  asto- 
nished than  ever,  and  thought  we  ran  great 
risk  of  our  lives ;  for  the  sailors  told  us 
that  the  Saracens  of  Barbary  would  come 
and  attack  us.  A  very,  discreet  church* 
man,  called  the  dean  of  Maura,  came  for- 
ward, and  said, — <  Gendemen,  I  never  re- 
member any  distress  in  my  parish,  either 
from  too  much  abundance,  or  for  want  of 
rain,  or  any  other  plague,  but  that  God  and 
his  mother  delivered  us  from  it^  and  caused 
every  thing  to  happen  as  it  could  be  wish- 
ed, when  a  procession  had  been  made  thre© 
times  with  devotion  on  a  Saturday.'  Now 
this  day  was  a  Saturday,  and  we  instantly 
began  a  procession  round  the  masts  of  tjic 
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ilnp. '  I  irmeinbcr  wel!  that  I  was  forced 
«»  he  supported  under  my  arms,  because  I 
vas  at  vhKat  time  jery  sick.  Immediately 
alterwards  we  lost  sight  of  this  mountain, 
and  arrived  at  Cypros  the  third  Saturday 
alter  we  made  our  procession. 

**  We  found,  on  our  landing  at  Cyprus 
diat  the  good  king,  St.  Louis,  was 
already  there,  and  had  laid  in  provisions  in 
great  abundance.  You  would  hare 
taken  his  cellars,  at  a  distance,  for  great 
Ivcxises  formed  of  casks  of  wine,  placed  one 
flD  the  other,  which  his  purveyors  had 
bought  two  years  before,  and  had  left  in 
tike  open  fields.  In  like  manner  was  the 
iriheat,  barley,  and  other  grain,  in  large 
leaps',  whkh,  from  their  immense  size, 
ai^ared  iik^  mountains;  and  in  truth 
ttany  would  have  supposed  them  such ; 
far  the  rains  which  had  battered  their  sides 
IhkI  made  the  com  grow,  so  that  there  was 
mtliing  to  be  seen  but  green  com.  When 
the-  army  of  the  kine:  can^e  to  remove  the 
ipraift,  in  order  to  its  being  sent  to  ii^gyptf 
and  to  take  off  the  crust  of  green  com,  they 
§Dand  the  com  underneath  as  fine^and  fresh 
at  if  It  bad  been  just  threshed.''  ' 

Of  all  the  crusades,  this  was  the 
most  disastrous,  notwithstanding  the 
TQcovexy  of  the  crown  of  thorns. — 
"What  a  picture  is  here. 

«*^  At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the 
fcodiea  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  these 
two  engagements,  and  tlirown  into  the 
Kile,  rase  to  the  top  of  the  water.  It  was 
said,  this  always  happens  when  the  gall  is 
burst  and  rotten.  These  bodies  legated 
dewnthe  river  until  they  came  to  the  small 
liridg-e  tliat  communicated  with  each  part 
of  our  army  ;  and  the  arch  was  so  low  it 
almost  touched  the  water,  and  prevented 
the  bodies  passing  underneath.  The  river 
was  covered  with  them  from  bank,  to  bank, 
w  that  the  water  cguld  not  be  seen  a  good 
itone*s  throw  from  the  bridge  upward. 

**  The  king  hiied  one  hundred  labourers, 
who  were  fuU  eight  days  in  separating  the 
bodies  of  the  Christians  from  the  Saracens, 
which  were  easily  distinguishable:  the 
Saracen  bodies  they  thmst  under  the 
bridge  by  main  force,  and  floated  them 
down  to  the  lea  ;  but  the  Christians  were 
buried  in  deep  graves,  one  over  the  other, 
God  knows  how  great  was  the  stench,  and 
what  misery  it  was  to  see  the  bodies  of 
•uch  noble  aud  worthy  persons  lying  so  ex- 


posed. I  witnessed  the  diambeflam  ot 
the  late  Count  de  Arto«  seekiag  the  body 
of  his  master,  and  many  more  huntiiur 
after  the  bodies  of  their  friends:  but  I 
never  heard  that  any  who  were  thus  seek- 
ing their  friends  amidst  such  an  infectious 
smell  ever  recovered  their  healths.  You 
must  know,  that  we  eat  no  fish  the  whole 
Lent  but  eelpouts,  which  is  a  gluttonous 
fish,  and  feeds  on  cbad  bodies.  From  this 
cause,  and  from  the  bad  atr  of  the  country, 
where  it  scarcely  ever  rains  a  drop,  the 
whole'  army  was  infected  by  a  shocking 
disorder,  which  dried  i^  the  flesh  oa  ow 
legs  to  the  bone,  and  our  skint  be- 
came tanned  as  black  aa  the  ground,  or 
like  an  old  boot  that  has  long  tain  behind 
a  cofier.  In  addirion  to  this  miserable 
disorder,  those  affected  by  it  had  another 
sore  complaint  in  the  mouth,  from  eating 
such  fish,  that  rotted  the  gums^  and  caused 
a  most  stinking  breath.  Very  few  escaped 
death,  that  were  thus  attacked ;  and  the 
surest  symptom  of  its  being  fatal  was  a 
bleeoing  at  the  nose,  for  when  that  took 
place  none  ever  recovered." 

When  Louts  at  last  resolved  to 
retreat  to  Daoiietta,  he  left  owlersto 
cut  the  cords  of  the  bridges  behind 
him  ;  but  his  people,  in  their  fear, 
neglected  this  ;  and  Joinvilie,  as  he 
was  flying,  by  the  light  of  the  fires . 
which  were  made  on  oo.ird  the  gal- 
lies  for  the  sick,  saw  the  Ibiaracens 
enter  the  camp,  and  put  all  those  to 
the  sword  who  were  waitiag  to  be 
taken  on  board.     A  dreatlful  tem- 
pest arose;  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed down  the  river,  and  Joinvilie 
had  only  to  chuse,  whether  his  ves- 
sel should  be  run  rishore,  or  strand- 
ed on  a  mud-hank.     In  the  former 
case,    it  was    certain,    th^it '  ail  on 
board  would  immediat&lj.  hftve  been 
slain  ;  for  the  Saracens  ¥i^re  cutting 
throats  there  as    fast   9»  dtey  laid 
hands  on  the  Christians ^  and  throw- 
ing the  bodies  into  the  river.     Four 
gallies  were,  at  various  times,  bear* 
ing  down  upon  them ;  the  men  came 
out  to  run  upon  the  mud-bank,  and 
surrender  to  them,  as  there  would 
then  be  some  chance  of   quarter. 
One  of  the  priests  would  sot  agree . 
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10  this;  it  was  much,  better,  he 
laid,  for  them  all  to  be  slain,  for 
then  they  should  go  to  paraiiise. 
But  neither  Joinville,  nor  his  men, 
were  in  such  haste  to  get  there. 
A  Saracen  saved  Joinviile's  life : 
he  made  him  leap  jnto  the  water, 
when  the  vessrl  was  bonrdet!,  and 
get  into  one  jof  the  "^allies,  then  sjot 
him  ashore,  anil  cried,  out,  that  he 
wastheking^s  cousin.  No  title  of 
honour  was  ever  of  more  signal  use. 
He  had,  at  that  time,  an  impost- 
hume  in  his  throai,  so  that  when  he 
attcaipted  to  drink,  the  water  ran 
back  through  his  nostrils:  they  cured 
him  of  this;  but  he  saw  his  chaplain 
killed,  and  flung  into  the  stream, 
and  a  priest,  who  couUl  not  stand, 
had  his  brains  knocked  out,  and 
was  flung  after  him.  Joinville, 
himself,  some  time  afterwards,  ex- 
pected death,  fell  oo  his  knees,  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  said, 
Thus  died  St.  Agnes  !  The  consta- 
ble of  Cyprus  knelt  beside  him,  and 
confessecf  himself :  I  gave  him,  says 
Joinville,  such  absolution  as  God 
was  pleased  to  grant  me  the  favour 
of  bestowing  ;  but  of  all  the  thin«^8 
he  had  said  to.  me,  when  I  arose  up, 
I  could  not  remember  one. 

There  is  a  wild  story  in  the  book 
of  Father  Yves  le  Breton,  which  Je- 
remy Taylor  has  somewhere^  intro- 
duced. 

«*  On  going  from  the  king's  residence 
to  the  lodgings  of  the  ambassadors,  he  met 
a  very  old  woman  in  the  street,  baring  in 
her  right  hand  a  porringer  full  of  fire,  and 
and  in  her  left  a  phial  of  water.  Father 
,  Yves  asked,  *  Woman,  what  art  thou  go- 
ing to  do  with  this  fire  and  water 
which  thou  art  carrying?'  She  replied, 
that  with  the  fire  she  wished  to  burn  oara 
dise,  and^ith  the  water  to  drown  hell,  so 
that  there  should  be  nevermore  a  paradise 
or  hell.    The  friar  asked  why  she  uttered 


mch  words.  '  Because,'  she  said,  <  I  wish 
not  that  any  one  should  do  good  for  the  re- 
ward of  paradise,  nor  avoid  evil  from  feaf 
of  Lell ;  but  every  good  ought  to  be  done 
from  the  perfect  and  sincere  love  we  owe 
to  our  Creator,  God,  who  is  the  supreme 
Good,  and  who  loved  us  so  much,  tlut  he 
suffered  death  for  our  redemption  ;  wliicU 
death  he  submitted  to  for  the  sin  of  our 
first  father,  Adam,  and  for  our  salvation." 

Nothing  but  Catholic  ingenuity 
coiUd  have  extracted  matter  of 
triumph  from  this  crusade,  in  which 
so  fine  an  army  was  lost,  and  the 
king  made  prisoner.  St.  Louis  has, 
however,  been  made  the  hero  of  an 
epic  poem,  which,  faulty  as  it  is,  ig 
the  best  in  theFrt^nchlanguatrf*.  This 
is  the  poem,  which  even  Boileau 
had  too  mncli  feeling,  and  too  much 
respect  for  genius,  to  ridicule.  H« 
said  of  it,  parodying  Corneille, 

II  s'est  trop  elcv6  pour  en  dire  du  mal, 
11  s'est  trop  egar£  pour  en  dire  du  bien. 

Some  expressions  from  this  work  of 
Le  Moyne  have  been  transplanted 
into  Mr.  Souihey's  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
a  long  extract  may  be  found  in  the 
latter  edition  of  Mr.  Hayley's  works, 
containing  that  vision  of  futurity  in 
the  Pyramids,  which  Heyne  has 
praised  as  one  of  the  best  in  epic 
poetry.  A  better  use  of  the  Pyra- 
mids has  been  made  by  Terrasson, 
in  his  excellent  romance  of  Sethos; 
a  work  which  is  in  a  higher  tone  of 
morality,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  in 
the  French  language.  It  is  proba- 
^ble  that  be  had  this  passage  of  Le 
Moyne  in  his  mind.  An  account  of 
this  curious  and  scarce  poem  might 
fitly  appear  in  the  appendix  to  Join- 
vilJe. 

The  public  are  certainly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Johnes  for  his  translation  of 
this  very  remarkable  and  interesting 
work. 


The  Hhtory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     By  Sharon  Twrner.  F.  A*  S.    Sscond  EdttioHf 
corrected  ana  enlarged,   2  vols.  4*to. 

THIS  highly  valuable  and  labo-    improved  a  form  as  to  require  a  se- 
rious work  corner  befor«   us  in  so    cond  notice. 
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^  In  ibi$  secopd  edition,"  say* 
the  author's  preface — 

those  corrections  and  improvements  have 
been  made  which  an  increased  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  matiirer  reflection, 
bave  suggested*  No  labour  has  been 
spared  to  collect  original  information 
from  every  accessible  source,  and  to 
state  the  4cts  obtained  with  as  much 
conciseness  as  would  be  consistent  with 
perspicuity." 

"  The  First  Volume  of  this  edition 
contains  the  history  of  ihe  Anglo-Saxons, 
from  their  appearance  on  the  Elde  to 
the  Norman  conquest.  An  introduction 
bas  been  prefixed,  comprising  the  most 
important  facts  concerning  the  first 
population  of  the  Island,  the  manners 
of  the  Britons  when  the  Romans  invaded 
them,  and  the  Roman  conquest  of  the 
Island.  This  part  has  been  added  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  work  a  com- 
plete History  of  England  to  the  Norman 
Conque<!t. 

,  "  The  Second  Volume  treats  on  the 
manners,  landed  property,  government, 
laws,  poetry,*  literature,  religion,  and 
language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  So 
much  of  our  present  state  in  all  these 
interesting  subjects  has  originated  from 
our  Anglo- Saxon  ancestors,  that  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  minute  and  faithful  in  the 
Inquiry  concerning  them.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  gratify  the  public  curiosity 
by  a  diligent  and  accurate  research.  If 
I  had  not  been  apprehensive  of  weary- 
ing the  patience  of  my  readers,  I  could 
have  wished  to  have  pursued  some  of  the 
articles  to  a  greater  extent.  But  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  two  volumes  quarlo 
were  as  much  as  the  public  could  be  ex- 
pected to  read  on  a  part  of  our  history  so 
remote.  Many  of  the  suhjects  have  oc- 
casioned much  zealous  controversy.  In 
these  questions  I  have  disregarded  all 
theory  and  dispute,  and  have  confined 
myself  to  the  task  of  stating  with  care 
and  truth  the  facts  which  1  have  found 
recorded  on  such  points  in  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  writers. 

*'  The  great  object  of  the  work  has 
been  to  supply  that' vacuum  which  has 
been  so  long  left  in  this  part  of  oar  na- 
tional annals.  Although  the  period  I 
•  have  chosen  embraces  nearly  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
Qonlains  the  root  and  trunk  of  most  of 


our  institutions,  yet  no  other  pertian  of 
our  history  has  been  so  negligently  stu- 
died.    It  has  been  the  fiuhion  to  treat 
it  as  an  unimportant  excrescence  of  our 
general   history.     Milton   thought  the 
transactions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  octarchy 
as    uninteresting    as    the    conflicts  of 
wolves  and  kites ;  and  our  most  popular 
historians,  averse  to  the  drudgery  of  re« 
search^have  passed  over  the  Ang!o-Sax* 
on    period    with  contented   ignorance. 
Hence  all  the  valuable  facts  which  were 
contained  in  ancient  MSS.  and  in  many 
contemporary  writers,  especially  in  the 
Sagas  and  other  works  of  the  Icelandic 
and  Continental  literature,  which  were 
not  familiar  to  the  English  student,  had 
been  left  unnoticeiK     The  consequence 
of  this  has  been,  thiatt  many  parts  of  our 
early  history  were  suffered  Xo  remain  so 
obscure  and  confused;  as  to  repel  the 
curiosity  of  the  intelligent  reader.    The 
perusal  of  the  death   song  of  Kagnar 
Lodbro^  first  excited  my  attention  to 
the  subject ;  and  the  light  which  some 
inquiries  into  Icelandic  literature  threw 
on  many  interesting  events  in  the  life  of 
Alfred,  excited  the  desire  to  elucidate 
other  dark  and  perplexed  periods.    The 
invaluable  collection  of  ineditedMSS.in 
the  British  Musenm  has  amply  gratified 
and  rewarded  mw  curiosity  ;   and*  as- 
sisted by  these,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
hope,    without   any    indecorous  confi- 
dence,  that  the  leisure  of  sixteen  years 
has   not  been    fruitlessly    applied,  and 
that  the  student  will  find  in  this  history 
a    coHoction     of   original   information, 
which   will   spare  him  the  trouble  of 
much  fatiguing  research.^' 

Mr.  Turner's  introduction  con- 
tains a  clear  summary  of  all  that 
can  be  discovered  respec^ng  the 
first  settlers  in  these  islands.  It 
appears  from  the  Greek  writers  that 
the  Kimmerians  (as  the  name  is 
here  properly  written)  receded  west- 
ward before  the  Scythians,  and  dif- 
fused themselves  towards  the  Ger- 
man ocean.  The  Romans  knew 
them  by  the  name  of  Cimbri,  a 
word  more  resembling  die  original 
in  sound  than  appears  to  the  eye, 
as  its  pronunciation  would  either 
be  Chimbriy  or  more  probably 
Kimri. 
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'*  M  wme  period  after  the  Kimneri- 
igu  reached  the  shores  of  the  German 
Oceao,  a  portion  of  them  passed  Ute  sea^ 
lod  settled  themselves  in  Britain.  This  is 
BOta  fact  recorded  b^  the  classical  writers^ 
but  it  is  a  fair  inference  made  on  these 
grounds.  It  is  agreed  by  the  British|anti« 
quaries,  that  the  most  ancient  in ^»nbiian is 
of  our  island  were  called  Cymry,  (pro« 
nounced  Kumri).  TheWeishf  who  are 
their  (lescendentSy  have  always  called 
themselves  Cymry,  and  have  given  the 
lame  appellation  to  the  earliest  colonists 
of  our  island;  the  authorities  already 
refared  to,  prove,  that  the  K*^f*ec«>* 
were  the  ancient  possessors  of  the 
Aortbem  coasts  of  the  Germanic  Ocean« 
It  is  therefore  a  safe  and  reasonable  in« 
fercnce,  that  the  Cyrary  of  Britain  have 
^ruDg  from  the  continental  Kimnierians. 

"  The  historical  triads  of  the  Welsh 
teem  to  confirm  ihis  suppesition.    They 
itate  that  the  Cymry  were  the:  first  inha- 
bitants of  Britain,  before  whose  arrival 
it  was  occupied  by  bears,  wolves,  hea- 
ven, and  oxen  with  large  protuberances. 
They  add,  that  Hu  Cadarn,  or  Hu  the 
Powerful,  led  the  nation  of  the  Cymry 
through  the  Hasy  or  German  Ocean  into 
Britain  ;  and  tliat  the  Cymry  came  from 
the  eastern  parU  of  Europe,  or  the  regi- 
ons where  Constantinople  now  stands. 
Though  we  may  not  chuse  to  trust  tlie 
Welsh    traditions,    where    they   stand 
alone,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  entirely 
rejecting   them,    when    they  coincide 
with  the  classical  authorities.     In  the 
present  case  the  agreement  is  striking. 
The  Kiramerians,  according  to  the  au- 
thorities already  stated,  proceeded  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Kimmerian  Bosphoius 
to  the  German  Qcean  ;    and  the  Welsh 
deduce    their    ancestors,    the    Cymry, 
from  the  regions  south  of  the  Bosphorus. 
The  Welsh  indeed  add  the  nameol  iheir 
Chieftain,    and  that  a  division  of  the 
fame  people  settled  in  Armorica.     But 
i(  the  memory  of  Lygdamis,  who  kd  ihe 
Kimmerian    emigration  to  A-^a,    was 
preserved   in  the  countries    which  he 
overran  ;    so  might  the   name  ot  Hu 
Cadarn,  who  conducted   some   part  of 
the  western    emigrations,   be  remem- 
bered in  the  island  which  he  colonized." 

The  Kimmerianfi,   according^ to 


Ephoras  dwelt  in  subterraneous  ha* 
bitations  which  they  called  argil' 
IcLSf  and  which  communicated  by 
trenches.  Argely  in  the  languaget 
of  the  Cymry,  still  means  a  covert, 
a  place  covered  over.  Burrowing 
trifces  were  found  in  America,  but 
they  have  been  rarely  found.  Ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment, subterranean  dwellings  are 
the  worst  kind  of  habitation,  yet 
they  imply  an  advanced  stage  of  sa- 
vage life,  such  dwellings  being  mad* 
with  great  labour,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants necessarily  stationary,  and 
therefore  ac^riculturists.  They  used 
mare*s  milk,  their  women  accom- 
panied them  to  war,  and  their  priest- 
esses sacrificed  their  captives  and 
pretended  to  divineby  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  flowed  from  them. 
The  Kelts  *  were  a  branch  of  the 
Kimmerian  stock.  In  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  they  inhabited  th* 
western  parts  of  Europe,  and  Csesar 
found  them  upon  the  sea  coast  o£ 
France. 

"  That  colonies  of  Keltic  rac« 
entered  the  British  islands  from  Gaul» 
has  always  appeared  to  our  antiquaries 
so  probable,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
circumstance  on  which  they  have  so 
cordially  agreed.  The  Welsh  tradition 
may  be  therefore  read  without  incre* 
duliiy,  which  deduces  two  colonies  from 
Gaul  not  Cymry,  or  Kimmerians,  but 
of  Kimmerian  origin ;  the  one  from 
Armorica,  and  the  other  from  Gascony. 
The  distinction  taken  as  to  their  origin 
suits  the  situation  of  the  Kelts,  who,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  triad,  were 
of  (he  first  race  of  the  Cymry.  The 
Arraorican  emigration  was  of  the  tribe 
,  called  Brython,  a  name  which  recalls 
to  our  recollection,  that  Pliny  found  a 
people  called  Britanni  remaining  in 
Gaul  in  his  time.  The  colony  from 
Gascony  was  the  Lloegrwys,  whose 
name  became  attached  to  that  part  of 
the  island  which  they  occupied  ;  the 
largest  part  of  England  having  been 
always  named  Lloegr  by  the  Welsh 
poets  and  chroniclers.    Tacitus  expres- 

♦  Mr.  Turner  restores  the  true  spelling  in  these  words,  he  sho^Jd  have  rejected  the 
French  iwkography  of  Sclavonia- 
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ses  his  belief,  that  the  Gauls  peopled 
Britain,  and  Beda  derives  iU  inh.'ibiLaiiis 
from  Armor  ica." 

There  can' be  little  doubt  that  the 
Sciily  Islands  and  Cornwall  are  what 
were  meant  by  the  Cassiterides. 
Aristotle  talks  of  Keltic  tin.  The 
Phoenicians  are  with  great  proba- 
bility to  be  reckoned  among  the 
early  peoplers  of  Britain. 

The  earliest  authors  who  wrote 
concerning  Britain  have  been  lost; 
names  enough  are  preserved  to  give 
ns  good  reason  to  regret  the  loss. 
The  natives  were  sufficiently  barba- 
rous when  Caesar  invaded  them.  But 
Mr.  Turner  wmngs  them  in  assert- 
ing that  thev  were  nor  more  advanced 
in  civilization  than  the  Polynesians, 
for  they  understood  the  use  of  me- 
tals, they  had  a  currency  either  of 
copper,  or  of  iron  rings,  of  a  defi- 
nite weight ;  they  had  tame  cattle, 
they  were  horsemen,  and  excellent 
charioteers.  They  tattooed  them- 
selves; their  system  with  respect 
to  women  was  something  between 
those  which  still  exist  in  Malabar 
and  in  Otabeite  ;  more  demoraliz- 
ing than  the  customs  of  the  Nairs 
and  Namhurrs,  for  it  utterly  pre- 
cluded individual  attachment ;  less 
atrocious  than  the  fashion  of  the 
Arreoys,  for  infanticide  made  no 
part  of  it.  In  one  sense  they  had 
risen  above  their  Kimniorian  ances- 
tors, for  they  were  got  above  ground. 
Their  superstition  was  a  bloocly  one, 
human  sacrifices  were  performed, — 
yet  as  the  victims  were  criminals, 
execution  would  be  a  truer  word 
than  sacrifice,  if  we  had  not  been 
told  that  when  oriminnls  w^-re  want- 
ing, the  innocent  suHFercd.  It  re- 
mains to  be  explained  when  and 
hovv  the  pure  system  of  Bardism 
'superseded  this  superstition,  or  how 
they  can  be  reconciled :  whether 
thi  prieuhood  of  Britain  conupted 
a  piariarchalfaith,  or  gradually  re- 
ceived a  philosophical  one. 

This  is  a  very  able,  learned,  and 
satisfactory  iutrgductioQ.  It  is  ai>kcd 


ifi  Espriellu's  lettef*/  how  tfic  |A«n- 
lence  of  dark  hair,  and  dark  c^nn 
plexions  is  to  be  accmmted  for  ii\ 
these  kingdoms,  when  every  known 
source  of  population,  except  the 
Romans,  were  fair,  blue-eyecT,  and 
red  or  flaxen-headed.  This  is  ti 
curious  subject  of  specuTation. 
Commerce  has  its  (tirectories ;  if 
literature  could  afford  them,  an 
etymological  dictionary  of  namei 
would  throw  light  upon  history. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  mate- 
rially improved  by  judicioas  omis- 
sions and  valuable  insertions.  The 
language  is  very  much  amended,  m 
some  places  it  is  still  too  ornamen- 
tal. Have  the  Welch  no  triad  which 
instructs  historians  to  write  as  per- 
spicuously as  possible,  as  concisely 
as  possible,  and  as  rememberablj 
as  pcssible  ?  He  who  succeeds  in 
the  two  first  will  find  that  the  last 
has  necessarily  followed.  There 
needs  no  other  receipt  for  style. 

ThefoUowlng  note  seems  to  idea* 
tify  VortigernwithGePontius. 

"  I  am  tempted  to  ima^ne,  that  ii 
drawing  hit  Vortigern,  Jeflry  has  copied 
and  distorted  die  Gerontius  of  the  impe- 
rialists. Some  particulars  are  alike  in 
both.  He  makes  Constans  a  monkf  and 
Vortigern  a  British  consul,  — who  liebeJ- 
led  against,  and  caused  Constans  to  be 
destroyed.  Vortigern  being  afterwards 
besieged  in  tlie  place  to  which  he  fled, 
and  his  pursuers  finding  they  could  not 
get  an  entrance,  it  was  set  on  fire,  1,  6. 
and  1,  8. — Gerontius  proceeded  from 
Britain,  and  was  a  comes  or  count;  he 
revolted  from  Constans,  who  bad  been  io 
a  monastery,  and  caused  his  death ;  he 
fled  for  refuge  afterwards,  and  pretented 
his  pursuers  trom  entering  his  house,  who 
therefore  applied  flames.  These  coin- 
cidences^ would  induce  me  to  strike  Vorti- 
gern entirely  out  of  tme  history,  but  that 
1  find  a  Guithri.;ernus  mentioned  in  Gil* 
das,  and  a  Gwrtlieyrn  in  the  Welsh 
remains.  Tlieir  autliority  inclines  me  to 
believe,  that  JefTry  has  confounded  Ge- 
rontius,  who  died  in  Spain,  with  G^n- 
thcyrn,  in  England,  and  given  us  a  medly 
history  of  both,  collected  into  tbc  factiti- 
ous ch^ract^a*  Qf  V  ortigero*^' 
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.  h»  a  following  note  Mr.  Turner 
seeks  is  vain  for  authority  to  con* 
firm  what  Caniilen  and  lienry  say 
of  the  administration  of  Victorinus* 
It  should  be  remarked  that  no  coins 
are  so  coufmonly  found  in  England 
as  those  of  this  chief. 

Gibbon  has  suggested  Odin  as  a 
hero  for  the  epopaea.  There  is  this 
great  objection  to  the  subject,  that 
Odin  is  too  well  known  as  a  god, 
and  too  little  as  a  hero,  and  in  this 
case  the  two  characters  cannot  co- 
exist. The  Runic  Mythology  is 
probably  of  all  others  best  fitted 
for  the  purposes  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, but  in  this  case  the  poet 
could  not  avail  himself  of  it ;  he 
would  be  at  a  loss  for  mythology, 
and  though  machinery  may  well 
be  dispensed  with,  mTthology  can- 
not Were  this  difficulty  removable, 
Mr.  Turner  supplies  excellent  his- 
torical ground  work  for  the  poem. 
He  thinks  it  probable  that  Odin^s 
emigration  from  the  Euxine,  was 
no  other  than  the  famous  voyage 
of  the  Franks  whom  Probus  had 
transported  to  the  Euxine,  who 
seized  shipping  and  effected  their 
return  to  their  own  country,  ravag- 
ing the  coasts  on  their 'way.  To 
this  memorable  event  Mr.  Turner 
ascribes  with  great  probability  the 
rise  of  northern  piracy ;  viewed  in 
this  light  there  are  few  subjects  so 
strikingly  important. 

The  account  of  thje  sea-kings 
and  Vikingr  is  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious and  interesting  chapters  that 
we  have  ever  perused :  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains  is  essential 
in  English  history,  and  yet  no 
trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  of  our  historians !  Compared 
with  this  direful  system,  which 
destines  all  the  younger  sons  of 
every  petty  prince  to  the  profession 
of  piracy,  the  bowstring  of  the 
Turks  and  the  hot  brass  of  the 
Persians  are  mercy  to  mankind. 
These  Vikingr  were  the  Buccaneers 
•f  their    day.    History    is  full  of 


parallels^  and  this  is  not  one  of  tho 
least  remarkable.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, Mr.  Turner  says,,  that  while 
tins  spirit  prevailed,  every  countij  ' 
abounded  in  desarts.  It  is  however 
eFXtraordinary  that  the  coasts  vitsre 
not  deserted.  But  maritime  situa- 
tions aBbrd  too  many  advantages  to 
be  easily  forsaken ;  and  meu  do 
not  so  oiten  act  without  foresii«rht» 
as  in  defiance  of  it.  In  those 
countries  which  are  subject  to  earth- 
quakes and  volcanos  we  still  see  the 
inhabitants  building  upon  the  ruins 
of  houses  which  have  been  shaken 
down,  and  within  reach  of  thelav^ 
tides,  from  which  they  are  never 
for  a  single  hour  secure.  Thq 
JB«"«rrA*ir  of  these  northern  savages 
strikingly  resemble  the  Amoud<fS  of 
the  Malays  and  Malabar. 

Mr.  Turner  perceives  that  the 
Quida  or  death-song  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrog  cannot  have  been  his  owa 
composition,  but  he  relates  from 
it  the  manner  of  his  death  without  \ 
suspicion.  It  is  manifestly  ficticious; 
the  mode  of  death  would  nevqr  be 
devised  by  a  cruel  enemy,  because 
it  is  <)ot  cruel ; — and  in  a  country 
where  veniemous  snakes  were  so 
rare  as  they  are  in  this,  would  never 
have  been  thought  of.  The  scald 
himself  supplies  proof  of  the  fiction 
by  representing  Kagnar  not  as  poi- 
soned by  these  reptiles,  but  devour- 
ed by  them  :  ^  a  serpent  inhabits 
the  hall  of  my  heart !' 

The  life  of  Alfred  has  never  been 
so  well  written  as  it  is  in  this  work« 
Englishmen  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
T-urner  for  discovering  many  in- 
teresting facts  in  the  history  of  this 
king,  the  greatest,  infinitely  the 
greatest,  wnoni  modern  Europe  has 
produced.  The  life  of  Dunstan  is 
written  with  equal  care.  There  are 
few  Romish  saints  on  whom  ro- 
guery can  be  so  fairly  and  incontes-  v 
tably  proved,  as  upon  this  arch  one ; 
the  circumstances  allow  of  no  alter  • 
native  between  trick  or  miracle. 
His  barbarous  treatment  of  Ei^fiva 
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is  related  with  due  indignation ;  but 
it  mi^h't  have  been  observed  that 
branding  the  face  was  a  gothic  pu- 
nishment. We  wish  the  author  nad 
entered  more  fully  into  the  eccle- 
siastical part  of  his  history.  Our 
connection  with  the  Greek  church, 
the  Colideos  or  Cuidees,  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  with  it  of  the  papal  power,  the 
good  and  evil  produced  by  this  re- 
volution, and  the  select  and  almost 
imperceptible  extinction  of  the  nor- 
thern idolaters  in  this  kingdom,  are 
subjects  which  deserve  and  would 
amply  reward  bis  investigation. 

The  second  volume,  which  relates 
to  the  manners,  laws,  literature, 
&c.  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  has  been 
considerably  more  enlarged  than  the 
first.  Mr.  Turner  says  he  would 
willinsly  have  extended  it  still  fur- 
ther if  he  had  not  been  apprehen- 
sive of  wearying  his  readers.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  indolence 
who  pay  us  the  compliment  of  pe- 
rusing our  works j^  that  they  may 
flatter  themselves  by  criticising 
upon  them,  may  perhaps  think  two 
Guattosthe  utmost  limits  to  vfhich 
tneir  patience  can  be  supposed  to 
extend;  but  an  historian  like  this 
may  safely  despise  such  readers. 
No  bad  book  can  be  short  enough, 
and  no  good  one  can  be  too  long. 
This  is  so  valuable  a  work  that  it 
must  have  a  place  in  every  librarj', 
and .  when  subjects  are  so  well 
bandied  the  more  fully  they  are 
treated,  the  better. 

By  the  chapter  upon  the  food  of 
our  ancestors  it  appears  that  eels 
were  reared  by  them  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

**  Two  grants  are  mentioned,  each 
jrielding  one  thousand  t^ls,  and  by  another 
two  thousand  were  received  as  an  annual 
rent.  Four  thousand  eels  were  a  yearly 
present  from  the  monks  of  Ramsay  to 
those  of  Peterborough.  We  read  of  two 
places  purchased  for  twenty-one  pounds, 
wherein  sixteen  thousand  of  these  iish 
were  caught  every  year ;  and  in  one  char- 
la  twenty  fisheraieD  are  suted,  whp  fur* 


niched,  during  the  tame  periodf  mxtj 
thousand  eels  to  the  monastry.  Eel  dikes 
aie  often  mentioDed  in  the  bonndariesgf 
their  lands." 

Most  monasteries  had  their  stews : 
the  reformation  aqd  the  consequent 
diminution  of  the  demand  for  fish 
have  rendered  this  kind  of  liv% 
stock  less  common.  The  increase 
of  canals  ought  to  restore  il :  and 
now  that  the  practise  of  packing 
fish  in  snow  is  become  common, 
eel-dikes  might  surely  become  va- 
luable property.  What  were  thQ 
fish  which  the  Anglo  Saxons  esteem* 
ed  unclean  ?  One  passage  in  the 
very  curious  dialogues  of  Elfhc 
from  which  Mr.  Turner  has  col- 
lected so  many  impoitant  facts  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  meat  was  allowed  to 
children  than  to  grown  persons, 
*  As  yet  I  feed  on  .flesh  meat,  be- 
cause I  am  a  child,  living  under  the 
rod.*  Fip  and  grapes  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  fruits  must 
have  been  left  here  by  the  Romans : 
the  mention  of  morat  shows  that  the 
mulberry  should  be  added  to  the 
list.  The  ahnond  is  enumerated; 
is  it  possible  that  it  should  ever 
have  borne  this  climate  ? 

It  was  one  of  their  regulations 
that  if  a  person  eat  any  tliin*^  half- 
dressed  ignorantly,  he  should  fast 
three  days ;  if  knowingly,  four. — 
The  Northoaen  ate  raw  flesh  in  their 
pagan  state,  and  this  implies  a  pro- 
pensity in  them  to  the  same  diet. 
Haw  meat  is  the  first  stage  of  car- 
nivorism  ;  live  flesh  one  of  the  re- 
finements of  wickedness  upon  it- 
It  is  a  mark  ri  refi-cment  to  have 
one  word  for  tle^ili  and  another  for 
meat,  one  for  the  living  animal  and 
another  for  the  severed  members  : 
we  owe  it  to  accident,  but  it  keeps 
the  butcliery  more  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  mind.  Mr.  Turner  infers 
that  forks  were  not  used  by  the  An- 
glo Saxons,  because  none  of  their 
drawings  represent  them.  They 
were  introduced  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 
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and  ouf  dranmtistg  repeatedly  ridi- 
cale  the  new  fashion. 

We  doubt  whether  the  fly-net 
mentioned  in  the  poem  of  Judith 
was  what  its  name  imports.  The 
passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  this: 

**  *  There  was  the  fair 
the  golden  fl  7  net 
about  the  chiePs  bed  hang, 
that  the  mischief-ful 
might  look  thro'y 
the  Baldor  of  the  soldierly 
on  every  one 
that  there  within  came 
of  the  children  of  men  ; 
and  on  him  no  one 
of  man  kind ' 
anless  the  proud  one, 
any  man  oi  his  illustrious  icldieft, 
commanded  to  come 
near  him  to  council. 

This  rather  seems  to  describe  a  state 
curtain,  such  as  some  of  the  Eastern 
Sultans  use,  than  a  musquito  not. 
Oar  gnats  have  been  thinned  by 
agriculture,  but  whatever  stranger 
goes  into  the  marsh  countries  will 
nod  them  still  sufficiently  numerous 
to  make  him  wish  for  this  ftirniture 
of  defence.  It  is  likely  that  the 
Romans  may  have  used  it,  and  the 
Saxons  applied  the  word  to  any 
thing  resembling  it. 

A  very  curious  addition  to  these 
ToJumes  is  the  account  of  Csedmon's 
poem.  Mr.  Turner  is  disposed  to 
think  that  Milton  had  seen  it.  Ju- 
nius published  it,  who  lived  much 
in  England,  in  1655,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Milton  read  Saxon.  The 
translation  is  as  it  should  be,  as  close 
as  possible,  a  few  extracts  will 
show  that  the  poem  well  deserves 
to  be  consulted  by  Mr.  Todd,  in 
his  next  edition  of  Milton. 

"  After  narrating  the  consequent  an- 
ger of  the  Deity,  and  the  defeat  and 
expulsion  of  Satin,  the  poet  thus  describes 
hij  abode  in  the  infernal  regions  : 

"  The  fiend,  with  all  his  followers, 
fell  then  out  of  heaven  ; 
during  the  sy:\ce 
of  thr;c  ri;;ht8  and  d.iys  ; 
tie  aog^ls  from  heaven 
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into  hell;  and  them  all 

the  Lord  turned  into  devils : 

because  that  they 

his  deed  and  word 

would  not  reverence. 

For  this,  into  a  worse  light 

under  the  earth  beneath 

the  Almighty  Go4 

placed  them,  defeated ; 

in  the  black  hell. 

There  have  they  for  ever, 

for  an  immeasurable  length, 

each  of  the  fiends, 

fire  always  renewed. 

There  comes  at  last 

the  eastern  wind. 

the  cold  frost 

mingling  with  tl^e  fires. 

Always  fire  or  arrows, 

some  hard  tortures, 

they  must  have : 

it  was  made  for  their  panishment. 

Their  world  was  turned  round. 

Hell  was  filled 

with  execrations. — 

**  They  suffer  the  punishment 
of  their  battle  against  their  Ruler  y 
the  fierce  torrents  of  fire 
in  the  midst  of  hell : 
brands  and  broad  flames ; 
so  likewise  bitter  smoak, 
vapour,  and  darkness —.- 
.     •<  They  were  all  fallen 
to  the  bottom  of  that  fire 
in  the  hot  hell, 
thro'  their  folly  and  pride. 
Sought  they  other  land, 
it  was  all  void  of  light, 
and  full  of  fire, 
a  great  journey  of  fire.— 

Another  of  Satan's  speeches  may  be 
recited : 

**  Then  spake  the  overproudkingr 
that  v/as  before 
ot  angels  the  most  shining  ; 
the  whitest  in  heaven  ; 
b ;•  his  Master  beloved,  I    '     ^- 

to  his  Lord  endeared  j  -^ 

t'll  he  turned  to  evil-*- 
Satan  said, 
with  sorrowing  speech— 

"  *  Is  this  the  narrow  place, 
unlike,  indeed,  to  the  others 
^ich  we  before  knew, 
high  in  heaven's  kingdom, 
that  my  Master  puts  me  in  ? 
But  those  we  must  not  have, 
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by  the  Omnipotent 

deprived  of  our  kingdom. 

He  hath  not  done  us  r'-ght, 

that  he  hath  filled  us 

with  fire  to  the  bottom 

ofthishotheJI, 

and  taken  away  heaven's  kingdom.' 
««  He  hitth  marked  that 

with  mankind 

to  be  settled. 

This  is  to  me  the  greatest  sorroWi 

that  Adam  shall, 

he  that  was  made  of  earth, 

my  stronglike  stool  possess. 

F]c  is  to  be  thus  happy, 

while  we  sufier  punishment ; 

misery  in  this  hell ! 

Oh  that  1  had  free 

the  power  of  my  hands, 

and  might  for  a  time 

be  out } 

for  one  winter's  space, 

I  and  my  army ! 

but  iron  bonds 

ky  around  me ! 

knots  of  chains  frett  me  down! 

I  am  kingdomless ! 

hell's  fetters 

hold  me  so  hardy 

so  ^st  encompass  nie  ! 

Here  are  mightj  Barnes 

above  and  beneath  3 

I  never  saw 

a  more  hateful  landscape. 

This  fire  never  languishes ; 

hot  over  hell, 

encircling  rings* 

biting  manacles^ 

forbid  my  course* 

My  army  is  taken  from  .SQe, 

my  feet  are  bound, 

my  hands  imprisoned ) 

Thus  hath  God  confined  [ne. 

Jience  I  perceive 

that  he  knows  my  mind. 

The  Lord  of  HosU 

likewise  knows 

that  Adam  should  from  us 

futfer  evil 

about  heaven's  kingdom, 

If  I  had  the  power  ol  my  haBd8.«— 

"  He  hath  now  marked  out 
a  middle  region  | 


where  he  ha-h  made  mas 
after  his  likeness. 
For  him  he  will 
again  settle 

the  kingdom  of  heavea 
with  pure  souls. 
We  should  to  this  end 
diligently  labour, 
that  we  on  Adam, 
if  we  ever  may^ 
and  on  his  offspring, 
wcM-k  aome  revenge." 

It  is  greatlj'  to  be  wished  that  the 
Antiquarian  Society  would  publish 
the  whole  of  our  Anglo  Saxon  re- 
tiiains. 

**  I  have  been  asked,  by  some  friends, 
if  I  intend  to  carry  on  the  history  of  Eng- 
land beyond  the  Norman  conquest.  I 
will  frankly  answer,  that  it  is  a  favoorite 
object  of  my  wishes  to  do  so.  But  the 
time  which  I  can  devote  to  literary  par- 
suits  is  so  contracted  and  so  oncertain, 
that  I  can  give  no  pledge,  either  for  the 
extent  of  my  fucure  work  or  for  the  time 
of  its  appearance.  I  have  advanced  &r 
enough  in  it  to  see  that  a  rich  harvest  of 
facts  may  be  collected  by  an  industrioBS 
and  impartial  research;  and  I  am  not 
without  hopes  that  1  may  be  enabled  to 
appropriate  it.  This,  however,  like  all 
the  projects  Of*  business  and  ambition,  it  it 
easier  to  plan  thjTn  to  execute.  But  I 
may  indulge  myeeli  in  the  mtificatioa  of 
contemplating  die  task  which  I  desire  to 
perform.  It  may  slowly  grow  up  to  my 
wishes  bv  gradual  accumulation  ;  and  if 
it  should  never  reach  its  fiill  maturity, 
still  many  a  leisure  moment  will  be  amused 
by  the  attempt,  and  some  thin^ia  may  be 
explored  which  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
may  not  be  averse  to  examine." 

Greatly  shall  we  be  disappointed 
if  Mr.  Turner  does  not  coiiunue  his 
researches.  80  much  new  infurma* 
tion  upon  our  ancient  history  as  is 
(^omprized  in  these  voluines  has 
never  before  been  given  to  the 
public.  The  Anglo  Norrnan  period 
is  not  less  interesting,  and  has  bee« 
equall;^  negjlected. 
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Art.  IV.  UlstwriM  Angftcans  circi  Temfau  Conquestis  AngTue  a  GuHelmo  Notho^  Nor-" 
maimomm  Dttccj  Sekcia  MonumaUa,  Excerpia  ex  Magna  Volumne^  cut  Tiiiilus  eti 
«'  Huttfiris  Normannorum  Scriptores  Antiquiy  a  Doctusimo  Viro  Andrea  Duchesne^ 
Tttronensi,  altm  E£io^  LuteiU  Pamiorunif  Anno^ Domini  Jesu  Chritti  M.DCXIX, 
Cum  Nctit  fdurimsy  Anglico  Sermonsyod  Ulustrandum  Textum,  comcri/ttist  a  Fram. 
CISCO  Maskres,  Ang/oi  cwris  ScMcarii  Regit  Magna  Britannia  in  Angtid  Barons 
qmiU9.    4to.  pp.  4'20« 


THE  truly  patriotic  industry  of 
Baron  Maseres  has  agaiu  deposited 
a  valuable  offering  on  the  altar  of 
his  country.  The  historical  tracts, 
here  compiled,  are  taken  from  a 
larger  collection  published  at  Paris 
in  1619,  under  the  care  of  the 
learned  antiquary  Duchesne,  in 
one  large  foho  volume,  entitled, 
Historiie  Normannorum  Scriptores 
Antiqui.  That  comprehensive  work 
embraces  the  original  records  of  the 
exploits  of  the  Normans,  not  in 
England  merely,  but  in  Sicily,  Apu* 
lia,  and  the  East :  this  selection  pre- 
serves only  those  accounts  which 
illustrate  English  history.  It  con- 
tains ten  distmct  pieces. 

r.  Emnup  Anglorum  regina  En- 
comium. This  tract  seems  to  have 
been  written  about  the  year  1040, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Harold  I. 
son  of  Canute,  or  rather  Krmte,  the 
nobles  of  England  invited  Hardy- 
Knute,  the  son  of  Canute,  by  this 
fmina,  to  be  king  of  Enelaud  in- 
Itead  of  his  deceased  half-brother 
Harold.  This  panegyric  preserves 
many  curious  particulars  of  the  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of  England  by 
Swein  king  of  Denmark. 

II.  Gesia  Gulielmi  Ducts  A^w- 
marmorum.  The  beginning  and  the 
end  of  this  biography  are  wanting : 
it  was  written  by  William  of  Poic- 
tiers,  wlio,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  a  subsequent  annalist,  Or- 
dericus  Vitalis,  had  continued  his 
narrative  to  the  death  of  Edwin  earl 
of  Mercia,  in  1070,  but  who,  in  the 
portion  here  preserved,  breaks  off 
mih  the  year  1066. 

The  copy  whence  this  tract  was 
printed,  once  belonged  to  Sir  Ro- 
•>ert  Cotton » and  bad  been  mutilated 
it  both  eods  :   probably  some  com* 


pleter  copy  is  extant,  whence  an 
entire  edition  might  yet  be  given. 

III.  Excerpta  ex  Orderici  Vitalis 
Ecclesiastics  Histori<e  libris  iertio 
et  quarto^  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  na- 
tive of  England,  was  sent  at  ten 
years  of  age,  for  education,  to  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Evroult  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  afterwards  took 
the  cowl,  and  became  historiogra- 
pher. He  was  still  living  in  1141 
under  kin&^  Stephen;  but  the  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  eccle- 
siastic history  is  very  extensive,  au4 
occupies  600  pages  in  the  folio  vo- 
lume of  Duchesne.  The  portioa 
here  extracted,  amounts  to  about  50 
of  these  folio  pages,  or  one  twelfth 
part  of  the  whole ;  and  it  is  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  measures  taken 
by  William  the  Norman,  for  esta* 
blishing  his  authority  in  Eu'^Iaud, 
The  first  event  noticed  in  tliis  frag- 
ment, is  the  invasion  by  Harold 
Harfa^er,  in  1066,  and  the  last 
event  IS  the  beheading  bf  the  Eng- 
lish earl  Waltheof  in  10*45. 

IV.  Chronica  Sancti  Stephani  Ca^ 
doniemis.  This  chronicle,  which 
was  found  in  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Stephen  at  Caen,  is  a  short  yearly 
epitome  of  public  events  from  683  . 
to  1253. 

V.  A  catalogue  of  several  emi- 
nent Normans,  who  had  resided  in 
England  before  the  Norman  cou- 
quest,  through  the  patronage  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  who  arc* 
supposed  to  have  been  very  iustrvi- 
mental  in  securing  the  reception  pf 
William.  ^ 

VI.  A  list  of  eminent  military 
officers,  who  served  under  Williani 
earl  of  Normandy,  in  his  invasion 
of  England.  This  list  was  said  to 
be  fouud  in  the  monastery^  called 
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Battle-abbey,  which  William  built, 
when  kin^,  in  the  county  of  Sussex ; 
its  validity  has  been  attacked  by 
Camden;  but  in  the  eye  of  the  herald, 
though  not  in  that  of  the  critical  his- 
torian, it  is  still  a  precious  document. 

VII.  A  different  list  of  the  same 
persons  (if  cne  may  use  so  Irish  an 
expression)  is  given  on  the  autho- 
rity of  John  Brampton,  abbot  of 
Jorval,  who  flourished  under  Rich- 
ard Lion-  heart. 

VIII.  A  list  of  the  magnates,  or 

S'eat  landholders,  who  were  alive  in 
e  twentieth  year  of  William  I. 

IX.  A  list  of  tenants,  in  capite, 
taken  from  Domesday- book,  who 
held  lands  in  England  immediatety 
of  William  the  conqueror,  in  the 
last  year  of  his  reign. 

X.  An  account  of  the  pedigrees 
'of  the  kings,  dukes,  earls,  and  other 

noble  persons,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  collection. 

These  Latin  documents  are  ac- 
companied with  a  perpetual  com- 
mentary in  English:  many  of  the 
notes  are  very  elaborate  and  inter- 
esting, and  display  profound  anti- 
quarian  learning.  One  of  the  most 
curious,  which  occurs  in  the  second 
chapter,  is  thus  drawn  up  : 

*«  Constlio  Stigandi  ArehU^dscopi,  God^ 
nvini  Comiihf  Slgardi  Comhis,  qui  etiamjure- 
jurando  suis  matiUms  confirmaverunty  auod 
past  Ednvardi  deceuum  mi  recipereni  aomi^ 
nurrif  t!fc, 

**  In  this  passage  we  are  told  that  duke 
William  declared  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  king  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
succeed  him  as  king  of  England,  in  the 
lifetime  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,.  Leofric, 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  Siward,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  with  the  consent  of 
those  great  earls,  and  that  those  great  earls 
took  an  oath  to  Duke  William,  with  die 
solemn  ceremony  of  putting  their  hands 
))etween  his,  which  was  used  in  performing 
homage,  that,  after  the  death  of  king  Ed- 
ward, they  would  receive  him  for  their 
king.  Now,  if  this  were  true,  it  would  be 
a  veiy  considerable  argument  in  support  of 
the  justice  of  duke  William's  claim  to  the 
trown  of  England.    But  there  is  reason  to 


think  it  is  absolutely  falsA  For  Ingulphw, 
another  contemporary  writer  (and  who  wai 
private  secretary  to  Duke  William  in  Nor- 
mandy  before  his  invasion  of  England,  and 
who  was  afterwards  made  abbot  of  Crow- 
land  by  him,  and  therefore  was  sufficieotiy 
disposed  to  judge  favourably  of  his  actions, 
though  not  so  entirely  bent  on  justifying 
every  part  of  his  conduct  as  our  preitnt 
author,  William  of  Poictiers),  informs  us, 
that  earl  Godwin  died  in  the  year  105S) 
that  is,  13  years  before  the  conquest  of 
England  by  duke  William,  and  that  oil 
fiiward  died  in  the  year  1056,  or  ten 
years  before  the  conqifest,  and  that  earl 
Leofric  died  in  the  year  1057»  or  nine 
years  before  the  conquest.  If  therefore  it 
were  true  that  these  three  great  English 
earls  had  consented  to  king  Edward's  ap- 
pointment pf  duke  William  for  his  succes- 
sor, it  must  have  been  at  least  thirtees 
years  before  the  conquest,  that  is,  in,  or 
before,  the  year  105S  And  if  they  took 
an  oath  to  duke  William  in  his  presence, 
and  with  the  ceremony  used  in  dobg  ho- 
mage, of  putting  their  hands  between  his, 
that  they  would,  after  the  death  of  king 
Edward,  receive  him  for  their  king,  (as 
duke  William  asserted  in  the  message  to 
Harold,  mentioned  in  the  text),  it  must 
have  been  in  the  year   1051,  or  fifteen 

J  rears  before  the  conquest,  when  duke  Wil- 
iam  made  a  visit  to  his  relation,  Edvard 
the  Confessor,  in  England,  and  was  most 
hospitably  and  magnificently  entertained  by 
him.  For  this  was  the  only  time  that  dnb 
William  had  ever  been  in  England  befwc 
his  invasion  of  it  in  the  year  1066.  Bat 
In^phus  expressly  declares,  that  in  that 
Tisit  to  king  Edward  there  was  no  meo- 
tion  made,  on  either  side,  of  duke  Wiiliam*! 
succeeding  him  in  the  possession  of  the 
crown  of  England.  The  account  gifeu  of 
this  visit  by  Inguiphus  is  in  the  words  fol* 
lowing. 

<*  noc  in  tempore  [sciTtceti  anno  Domau 
1501]  filujtrisiimue  ae  gloriositiitmu  Nsr* 
mannontm  Comes,  IVilheJmuSy  cum  muJto  taS- 
turn  comitatuinJngliam  adregemEdwardm 
venit.  Quern  rex  honorifice  suSfJcieiU)  d 
aRquandiu  secum  retinensj  ad  dwtaia  d 
castella  regia  cireumduxit,  et,  cemBgnam  kh 
manitatem  enhibens,  tandem  muitis  donatm 
muneribus  ad  propria  dimisit.  Dt  nutO' 
sume  autem  regni  spes  adhuc  out  mentio  naBa 
facta  inter  iotfutt^  See  Gale's  Inguiphuii 
page  Q$. 
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« If  it  should  be  observed  that  it  was 
Tc/y  possible  that  Edward  the  Confessor 
might,  on  this  occasion,  have  promised 
duke  William  to  appoint  him  his  successor 
to  the  crown  of  England,  without  its  being 
geneniiy  known  and  without  the  know- 
kdge  of  iDgulphuSy  who  was  at  that  time 
a  young  man  of  little  note,  of  about  17  or 
18  years  of  age ;  yet,  at  least,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  such  a  promise  cannot  have 
been  given  in  the  manner  related  in  the 
text,  that  is,  with^the  consent  of  the  those 
great  earls,  Godwin,  Leofric,  and  Siward, 
and  with  an  oath  given  by  them  to  dtike 
Wiih'am,  with  the  ceremouy  attending  the 
performance  of  homage,  that  they  would 
icceive  him,  after  the*  death  of  Edward,  as 
their  king.  For  such  a  transaction  must 
ha?e  been  generally  known.  We  must 
tber?fore  conclude  that  no  such  consent  of 
those  three  great  earls  was  ever  given  to  an 
appoiotment  of  this  kind,  and,  most  proba- 
bly, that  no  such  promi3e  was  made  even 
in  private  by  king  Edward  to  duke  William 
tf/Mtf  timet  or  in  the  year  1051,  notwith- 
standing what  was  asserted  by  duke  Wil- 
liam in  his  message  to  king  Harold  men- 
tioned in  our  author's  text. 

'*  Bot  Ingulphus  gives  us  further  inform 
auoD  upon  this  subject,  which  has  a  great 
appearance  of  being  true.  For  he  teUs  up 
tbat  in  the  year  1057,  that  is  six  years 
after  this  visit  of  duke  William,  king  Ed- 
ward sent  for  his  nephew  and  name-sake^ 
prince  Edward,  (the  son  of  king  Edward's 
ekier  brother,  the  brave  EJmunS  Ironside), 
to  England  from  Hungary  (where  he  had 
been  bred),  in  order  to  make  him  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  throne  of  England :  but  that 
pnnce  fell  sick  and  died  in  the  same  year 
1057,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England. 
This  is  related  in  tht  words  following. 

^Aonoautem  Domini  1057,  Edwardus 
itiam^  fiatrueVu  regis  Edtuardij  vocatus  de 
Hut^aria,  ubi  Jingliam  attigity  infirmatus 
sAuT;  tfueque  r^gU  sanguinis  deinceps  deficere 
foefii.   See  Gale's  Ingulphus,  page  66. 

**  Now  this  sending  for  prince  Edward 
fnm  Hungary  is  a  transaction  of  such  a 
publick  and  notorious  kind  that  it  cannot 
well  be  supposed  to  be  fclse  ;  and,  if  true, 
it  ficems  inconsistent  with  the  supposition 
ttat  king  Edward  had,  at  that  time,  formed 
a  design  of  making  the  duke  of  Normandy 
kis  SQccessor. 

**  Ti^i  prince  Edward  left  three  children, 
asm  and  two  daughters.  The  daughters 
were  Margaret  and  Christiaoy  of  whom  the ' 


former  married  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  latter  died  unmarried.  The 
son  was  named  Edgar  jltheUngy  or  prince 
Edgar,  and  for  eight  years  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  prince  Edward,  was  consi- 
dered, both  by  his  great-uncJe,  king  Ed- 
ward, and  by  the  people  of  England,  as  tlie 
person  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
England  after  king  Edward's. death.  But 
in  the  year  1065  (which  was  the  last  year 
of  his  life),  king  Edward  was  induced  by 
the  critical  circumstances  of  the  kingdom, 
to  depart  from  this  plan,  and  to  entertain 
new  thoughts  concerning  the  settlement 
of  the  succession.  For  he  observed  that 
Harold  and  Tosti  and  the  other  sons  of  tlie 
late  earl  Godwin  were  so  active  and  power- 
ful in  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  tiifie 
so  ambitious,  and  that  prince  Edgar,  on 
the  contrary,  was  so  weak  and  unfit  for  the 
arduous  business  of  gp vernraent,  tbat  he 
became  apprehensive  that,  if  he  should  ap« 
point  the  latter  to  be  his  successor,  he 
would  be  unable  to  maintain  his  authority 
against  the  former,  and  the  kingdom  would 
thereby  be  thrown  into  great  confusion, 
and  become  a  scene  of  contention  and  civil 
w.'r.  With  a  view  to  prevent  this  mischief» 
he  resolved  to  set  aside  his  great-nephew> 
prince  Edgar,  and  appoint  for  his  succes- 
sor his  next  nearest  mdle  relation  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  affection  ^i  well  as  esteem,  and  from 
whose  ancestors  he  had,  in  his  youth,  re- 
ceived the  greatest  obligations.  And  he 
probably  trusted  that  duke  William,  (who 
was  then  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  and 
was  considered  as  the  bravest  and  wisest 
and  most  successful  prince  of  his  time), 
would  be  able  to  keep  the  sons  of  earl  God- 
win in  due  obedience  and'  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  Having  formed 
this  resolution,  king  Edward  in  the  year 
106o,  finding  his  infirmities  increase  upon 
him,  and  that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  re- 
solved to  carry  it  into  immediate  execution, 
and  for  that  purpose  sent  over  Robert* 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  Normandy,  to 
acquaint  duke  William  with  his  intention. 
The  words  of  Ingulphus  are  as  follows. 

«*  Anno  eodem  [scilicet.  1065]  rex  Ed- 
war  dus^  seniojam  gravatur,  cemens  ClUonir 
Ldwardiy  nufier  defunctit  flium  Edgarum 
regio  soRo  miniis  idoneum  tarn  corde  guam 
corporcy  Godwintque  Comitis  multam  malam-^ 
que  sobolem  quotidie  super  terram  crescere^ 
ad  cognaium  suum^  iVilhelmumt  Comitem 
NormaniM,  aaimum  appuuii^  cum  sihi  sue 
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tedere  in  ngnum  jtngUs  voce  stahiU  sancinAt. 
tVtlhelmu*  emm  Comes  tunc  In  omnsfintlis 
iuperior^  triumfihator  contra  regem  FrancU 
ac  omnes  Comitis  Normanmit  contiguos,  fiub- 
lice  personahaty  invicttu  in  armorum  exerct" 
iioy  judex  justistimus  in  cuusarum  judicio^ 
religiotiiiimiisque  ac  devotistimut  in  iRvino 
ienitio.  Hinc  rex  Edwardus  Rohertum^ 
arckiefiiscofium  Cantuari^^  legatum  ad  cum 
a  latere  tuo  direxit,  illumque  detignatum  sui 
regni  cucceisarem^  tarn  dtbiio  cognationis 
auam  merito  virtutis,  sui  archifirsndlt  re* 
latu  insinuavit.  See  Gale's  iDgulphus, 
page  ^;8. 

**  From  what  has  been  here  stated  we 
itiay  conclude  that  duke  William  was  not 
appointed  by  king  Edward  to  be  his  snc- 
^ssor  to  the  c^rowc  of  England  till  the  last 
year  of  king  Edward's  life,  or  the  year 
1065.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  even  dien 
the  nomination  of  him  was  in  any  degree 
confirmed  by  the  consent  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  great  men  of  Englahd, 
or  was  at  all  agreeable  to  the  body  of  the 
people  there,  but  rather  the  contrary.** 

By  such  dissertations  and  obser* 
Tations  the  task  of  the  future>  bisto-* 


nan  is  greatly  facilitated ;  ahd  wc 
may  hope  to  see  our  early  arinali 
one  day  written  with  a  coroplete 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  To  Mil- 
ton, several  sources  of  information 
were  not  yet  open,  which  subse- 
quent antiquaries  have  detected; 
nor  was  the  spirit  of  philosophic 
criticism  then  so  alive  to  thfc  art  of 
separating  truth  from  falsbood. 
Since  Milton's  time,  Rapin  and 
Henry  have  added  illustrations  to 
our  early  records  ;  but,  in  general, 
the  modern  annalists  have  thought 
with  Mr.  Hume,  that  an  indiffer- 
ence about  the  struggles  of  barbae 
rians  is  favourable  alike  to  the 
repose  of  society,  and  to  tlie  ease 
of  the  historian. 

By  a  selection  similar  to  this, 
from  tile  compilations  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian antiquaries,  another  great 
service  might  be  rendered  to  the 
explanation  of  our  ^atiooal  antiqui- 
ties. 


Art.  V«  Nota  and  Ohtirtfoium  on  thiSarlu  ffistory  qfthe  British  Islandi,  i^ Ro- 
BEar  CouPER,  M.  D.  F,  Jc.  S,  E£n.  8vo.  pp.66. 


THE  title  of  this  pamphlet  an- 
nounces more  than  its  contents  sup- 
ply. We  cannot  perceive  that  a 
single  historic  fact  has  derived  evi- 
dence, or  illustration,  from  the  three 
or  four  etymologic  conjectures  here 
printed  together. 

It  is  said  (p.  7),  that  the  Celtic 
tongue  once  prevailed  from  Gibral- 
tar  jto  the  Caspian.  Let  us  suppose 
the  Erse  entitled  to  the  name 
"Celtic,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
prove  that  tribes  speaking  tlmt  lan- 
guage ever  spread  over  Spain.  The 
path  of  migration  lay,  no  donbt, 
from  the  Caspian  toward  Anno:  ica ; 
but  tli.e  Celts  were  not  very  nume- 
rous, they  were  speedily  followed 
by  Cimbri,  s^nd  these  by  Goths, 
whose  dialect  overspread  a  far  lar- 
ger track  of  country  than  that  of  the 
ptitty  tribes  who  preceded.  The 
Irish,  the  Welsh,  the  Gothic,  are 
distinct  languages,  no  one  of  which 


ever  overspread  even   Great  Bri- 
tain. 

-  The  word  Albion  (p.  13)  is  here 
deduced  from  the  Erse :  it  was  in  use 
on  the  Saxon  shore  of  England,  and 
is  consequently  of  Gothic  origin. 
Among  the  Goths  of  Switzerland, 
as  among  those  of  England,  alp  sig- 
nifies a  mountain. 

Bede  is  unjustly  censured  (p.  15.) 
for  saying  that  Christianity,  in  bis 
time,  was  taught  in  five  languages. 
His  five  languages  can  be  distin- 
guished still.  His  Angles  had  a 
High-Dntcb,  his  Piks  a  Low-Dutch 
dialect. X  His  Britons  had  a  Welsh, 
his  Scots  an  Erse  dialect.  His  La- 
tins were  of  Roman  descent,  or 
educaticn. 

Bodotria  (p.  17)  is  happily  enough 
deduced  from  Boghdeire,  the  wind- 
ing deep.  Yet  we  should  rather 
expect  a  Gothic  denomination,  such 
as  Broadwater,  which  we  believe  to 
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Oe  the  real  root.  Agricola,  as  Mr. 
Pinkerton  has  proved,  certainlj 
fought  ag^ainst  Goths. 
.  The  authenticity  of  Oisian  is  still 
defended  (p.  39),  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Laing's  counter-demonstration.  In 
sbort|  wherever  we  pause  to  exa- 
mine the  proofs  of  this  etymological 
theorist,  we  discenj  only  his  negli- 
gence of  literary  authority,  and  his 


credulity  in  frivolous  conjecture. 
His  business  with  the  historian  is  to 
learn,  and  not  to  teach  ;  his  business 
with  the  antiquary  is  to  read,  and 
not  to  correct;  and  if,  as  in  his 
motto  is  piK)fessed,  he  aspires  to  be 
a  contributor  to  public  utility,  he 
must  begin  by  withdrawing  from 
circulation  his  crude  guesses  and 
insupportable  theories. 


Art.  VT.  jt/tpenSx  to  the  Hiitory  of  Great  Britain^  from  the  Revolution^  I6889  /# 
the  Treaty  of  Jimtens^  A,  D»  1802.  Bi^  William  Belsham.  ConeMng  of  a 
SeUetion  of  State  Faperi^  accompamed  hy  Remarh  and  Illustrations »  2  vols.  8vo. 


THE  two  concluding  tomes  of 
Mr.  Belsham^s  History  were  criti- 
cised in  our  fourth  volume,  p.  206. 
We  there  observed  that  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  vast  task,  he 
had  displayed  perseverance,  since- 
rity, prmciple,  a  love  of  liberty, 
800  an  independence  of  character, 
of  rare  example.  We  may  add, 
that  at  every  succeeding  edition, 
bis  work  acquires  essential  im- 
provements.  Information  hitherto 
neglected  or  concealed,  becomes  of 
avail ;  and  animadversions  some- 
what impetuously  expressed,  are 
supported  by  further  authorities, 
or  modified  with  equitable  docility. 

This  appendix  contains  supple- 
nentary  matter  to  each  of  the  ten 
former  volumes.  Some  of  this  ad* 
ditioQal  effusion,  may  with  pro- 
priety pass  into  the  text  of  a  fu- 
ture edition.  Other  portions  of 
it^  which  consist  of  state-papers, 
and  similar  documents,  will  no 
doubt  eventually  be  attached  in  a 
smaller  type,  to  the  volumes  re-* 
ipectiveiy  illustrated.  We  shall 
notice  in  their  order  those  expla« 
natioDs,  which  have  appeared  to  us 
the  more  questionable,  or  the  more 
interesting:. 

Appendix  to  Vol.  I.  The  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  are  here  detailed  some- 
what imperfectly  and  unfairly.  The 
act  of  uniformity  was  to  have  been 
a  compromise  between  the  episco- 


palian, apd  thepresbjtcrian  clergy  ; 
who  professed  to  bo  willing  to  ac- 
commodate one  another,  provided 
those  intolerabh  sects  (so  Baxter 
calls  them)  the  Papists  and  Soci- 
nians,  could  be  enectnally  exclu« 
ded.  The  terms  of  comprthension 
were  for  a  long  time  discussed ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  kini^  had  receiv- 
ed his  crown  at  the  hands  of  the 
Episcopalians,  these  conferences 
were  closed.  The  king,  in  a  de- 
claration prior  to  his  coronation, 
had  expressly  promised,  that  half 
of  the  chapter  attached  to  each 
see,  should  be  elected  by  the  pres- 
byterians ;  but  this  intruduction  of 
the  elective  principle  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  legal  hierarchy, 
which  would  have  rendered  the 
church  far  less  courtly,  and  more 
independent,  was  never  offered  du- 
ring the  hypocritical  conferences 
at  the  Savoy.  The  Calvinists  waiv- 
ed every  fnvolous  difficultv ;  they 
agreed  to  accept  liturgic  K)rm8  of 
worship ;  they  agreed  that  the  ec- 
clesiastic superintendents  should  be 
called  bishops.  But  the  Episco- 
palians retracted  the  very  promises 
made  under  the  signature  of  their, 
king  :  and  scrupled  not  at  having 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  a  great 
party,  by  the  offer  and  promise  of 
concessions,  no  one  of  which  was 
eventually  to  be  realized.  Prefer- 
ment, or  husH-hire^  as  it  was  in- 
dignantly styled,  was  proposed  with. 
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profuse  liberality  to  Baxter  and 
his  party  ;  but  they  were  in  return 
expected  to  sell  themselves  entire 
to  the  sect,  which  had  so  basely 
defrauded  them,  by  violating  en- 
gagements the  most  solemn.  Mr. 
Beisham  (p.  6.)  rashly  and  un- 
foundedly asserts,  that  to  the  pres- 
byterians,  bishoprics  were  offered 
upon  the  terms  of  the  royal  decla- 
7'flfiM?w,  whereas  the  reverse  is  notori- 
ously  the  fact,  Caiamy  declined  the 
bishopric  offered  to  hmi,  only  until 
ike  royal  declaration  should  be  passed 
into  a  law.  Mr.  Beisham  may  jeer  at 
the  disinterested  firmness  of  Baxter 
and  the  Non-conformihts,  who  pre- 
ferred to  the  convenience  of  emo- 
lument, the  dignity  of  principle. 
He  may  sneeringly  represent  their 

conduct  as  fpunded  "  on  slight  and  in  this  controversy,  was  the  pro- 
trivial  grounds  ;"  but  surely  there 
are  others,  who  will  view  with 
veneration  these  martyrs  to  con- 
sistency and  fidelity  ;  and  who  will 
hold  the  liberty  of  a  people,  and 
the  dignity  of  relij^on,  to  have 
been  worth   a  struggle. 

Mr.  Beisham  will  permit  ns  to 
draw  his  attention  to  the  momen- 
tous principles  at  stake.  During  a 
period,  when  civil  and  political,  as 
well  as  rtiligious  instruction,  was 
almost  wholly  dispensed  by  the 
priestnood,  it  was  lastingly  in)por- 
tant  to  the  public  freedom,  that 
the  entire  mass  of  ecclesiastic  pa- 
tronage should  not  vest  in  the 
crown.  The  monarch  was  but  too 
likt'iy  to  bias  the  whole  chrgy, 
and  through  the  clergy  the  whole 
nation,  if  all  church-preferment 
was  made  dv  -xensive,  and  a  mere 
branch  of  royal  influence.  The 
personal  will  of  the  king  would  be 
able,  by  means  of  this  seduction  of 
the    public  instructors,   to   prevail 

over    that    of    the    parliamentary  _     

bodies.  A  system  of  favouritism^  church  from  which  they  dissented, 
in  the  choice  of  ministers,  might  to  the  new  church,  for  which  they 
henceforth  be  expected  to  defy  had  bargained  ?  No.  They  owed 
controul.  The  organization  sug-  it  to  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
gested  by  the  leaders  of  the  pres-    they  owed  it  to   the  integrity  of 


byterian  party,  and  agreed  to  at 
Breda,  which  contemplated  making 
half  the  chapter  in  each  diocese, 
to  consist  of  elective  priests,  se- 
cured to  the  popular  clergy  an 
eventual  promotion,  independfently 
of  the  crown.  It  thus  secured  to 
the  political  opinions  of  this  in- 
structed and  influencing  order  of 
men,  an  ^unbiassed,  a  sincere  ex- 
pression. The  church,  like  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  have 
been  habitually  split  into  two 
parties  ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
crown  would  have  been  paralyzed, 
where  alone  it  is  an  evil,  in  at- 
tempting to  corrupt  the  sources  of 
public  opinion. 

Another  no  less  momentous,  but 
more  equivocal  principle,  at  stake 


position,  that  religion  ought  to  be 
independent  of  the  magistrate.  The 
Papists  and  the  Calvinists  seem 
agreed,  that  in  the  church  resides 
the  privilege  of  interpreting  scrip- 
ture. The  Episcopalians  and  the 
Socinians  seem  agreed,  that  in  the 
magistrate  resides  the  privilegeof 
interpreting  scripture.  Baxter  and 
his  party  were  of  the  former  de- 
scription, and  carried  their  zeal 
for  the  rights  of  the  church  further 
than  their  antagonists. 

On  whichever  side  the  weight  of 
argument  hung  lowest,  jhe  pres- 
byterians  had  consented  to  unite 
with  the  church  on  terms,  which, 
by  the  declaration  of  Breda,  the 
royal  word  was  pledged  to  obtaiu. 
One  of  the  two  contracting^  par- 
ties, after  conquering  a  restoration 
l>y  means  of  the  alliance,  rescinds, 
by  its  own  separate  act,  the  con- 
ditions of  agreement.  Were  the 
defrauded  Presbyterians  to  accept 
annuities  for  conniving  at  this  trea- 
cherous   substitution    of  the  old 
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their  faith,  they  owed  it  to  the 
universal  cause  of  probity  and  fair 
dealing,  to  protest  against  villainy, 
even  when  prompted  by  bishops, 
and  sanctioned  by  kings. 

Mr.  Belsbam  is  so  much  afraid 
of  betraying  prejudices,  in  which 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
educated,  that,  on  this  occasion, 
be  has  done  injustice  to  the  church 
by  his  flattery,  and  to  the  dissent- 
ers, by  his  censure.  The  fact  is, 
there  ought  to  have  been  no  act  of 
Uniformity  at  all ;  and,  instead  of 
comprehending  all  but  Papists  and 
Socinians,  ttiese  and  other  sects 
also,  ought  to  have  been  compre- 
hended. 

The  true  interest  of  the  magis- 
trate is  to  subdivide  society  into 
sects  so  numerous,  that  no  one  of 
them  shall  include  a  majority  of 
the  people,  or  be  so  powerful,  as 
a  coalition  of  the  rest.  Toleration 
is  in  that  case  the  permanent  inte- 
rest of  all  denominations  of  opi- 
nion, and  is  likely  to  be  enforced 
by  the  sovereign,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  all  religious  parties.  Uni- 
formity of  opinion,  if  it  could  be 
obtained,  would  be  a  real  misfor- 
tune; for  the  great  awakener  of 
intellect  is  controversy.  Where 
there  is  no  discord,  no  competition, 
the  stimulus  to  acquire  learning 
and  to  display  eloquence,  is  want- 
ing. Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  have 
sunken  in  the  rank  of  literary  na- 
tions, for  DO  other  reason,  than 
because  an  universal  consentaneity 
of  opinion  was  exacted  by  the  guar- 
dians of  the  press.  The  stagnant 
water  putrifies,  but  whether  it  ebbs 
or  flows,  it  diffuses  lustre  and  fer- 
tility :  it  is  so  with  the  tide  of 
opinion.  In  order  to  infuse  a  new 
interest  into  the  yawning  congre- 
gations of  the  British  church ;  in 
order  to  supply  its  clerical  lite- 
rature with  topics  worthy  of  men  of 
sense;  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
display  and  the  recompence  of 
ment  in  whatever  sect  of  sentiment 


it  may  originate ;  in  order  to  dif- 
fuse more  widely,  sincerity,  zeal, 
courage,  veracity,  frankness,  and 
all  the  derivative  virtues;  in  order 
to  make  learning  a  cure,  and  not 
a  nourishment  for  superstition  and 
error;  those  old  limitations  and 
barriers  should  be  now  withdrawn, 
and  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity be  petitioned  of  parliament. 

Rem:irks  on  the  character  of  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  follow:  his  vile 
duplicity  deserved  a  worse  success, 
his  efficacy  from  station,  not  his 
capacity,  made  him  eminent:  he 
is  hardly  worthy  of  so  much  com- 
mentary. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  is  properly 
chosen  as  a  document  of  conveni- 
ent reference,  but  the  oaths  ap- 
pointed to  be  taken  in  it,  are  very 
exceptionable,  and  should  have 
been  inserted  with  proper  criti- 
cisms. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  in  1639, 
display  its  barbaric  state  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  scheme  of  a  comprehension 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  of  a  re- 
peal of  the  test-laws,  have  occa- 
sioned two  very  interesting  sup- 
plementary papers.  Dryden's  sen- 
timent is  still  applicable, 

«« Who  will  not  now  repeal,  would 
,  persecute." 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  are  treated 
at  length.  The  protest  relative  to 
the  Act  of  Recognition  is  inseited. 

The  conspiracy  of  1691  for  re- 
storing the  Stuarts  is  elucidated ; 
the  declarations  of  King  James,  and 
the  French  overture  for  peace  is 
noticed :  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
the  conferences  of  Halle,  and  the 
first  partition  treaty,  complete  the 
topics  examined. 

Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  The  vic- 
tory off  La  Hogue,  the  second 
partition  treaty,  the  negotiation  of 
Villars  at  Vienna,  the  state  of  fo- 
reign politics  in  1701,  the  state  of 
domestic  parties  in  1705,  are  dis-       ^ 
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eussed.  The  biliyar  preventing  the 
grcmHh  of  Popeiy^  which  passed  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  was  modelled 
on  the  intolerant  law  of  1700,  as- 
sented to  bv  King  William,  de- 
served a  hostile  commentary.  That 
iniquitous  law  has  contributed  much 
to  tne  long  and  well-founded  anger 
of  the  Irish  nation.  The  most  be- 
neficial effect  of  history,  is  to  trace 
discontents  to  their  specific  provo- 
cations 5  the  penitence  of  public 
opinion  must  precede  the  atone- 
ment of  legal  redress. 

The  union  with  Scotland,  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  the  correspond  - 
ence  of  Marlborough,  the  intrigues 
telative  to  the  succession,  the  battle 
of  Ramillies,  and  other  incidents  of 
foreign  affairs  are  commented. 

Appendix  to  Vol.  III.  The  dan- 
ger of  the  Protestant  succession, 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
the  Peerage  bill  of  Georgf^  the 
First,  some  foreign  affairs,  the  Ha- 
noverian politics  of  George  II.  and 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  form  the  principal  objects  of 
elucidation. 

Appendix  to  Vol.  IV.   The  Re- 

Jency  bill  is  criticised,  and  the 
ew  bill  of  1753.  Mr.  Belsham  ap- 
f roves  the  condescension  of  the 
elham  ministry,  in  repealing  the 
naturalizations  granted  to  the  Jews. 
He  applauds  this  dereliction  of 
principle,  as  an  expedient  sacrifice 
to  puolic  opinion,  or' public  cla- 
mpr,  or  public  disappronation.  We 
do  not.  Popular  clamor  is  by  its 
nature  not  very  lasting  ;  the  same 
yell  never  prevails  at  two  succes** 
sive  general  elections.  Argument, 
industry,  and  patience,  usually  suf- 
fice to  turn  its  course.  If  the  bet- 
ter pajnphlets  of  the  friends  of  to- 
leraii<>n  had  been  officiously  and 
officially  distributed,  if  the  authors 
who  composed  the  best  apologies 
ftir  liberality  and  justice  had  been 
ostentatiously  rewarded  by  the  state, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
alarms  of  the  clergy  would  have 


subsided,  espe«ta!Ty  if  a  little  cle- 
rical preferment  had  devolved  on 
the  enemies  of  persecution.  If  the 
bitterness  of  the  ecclesiastics  could 
have  been  neutralized  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews,  it  would  of  course 
have  vanished  in  the  case  of  Ca- 
tholics and  Dissenters,  So  that  the 
toleration  of  the  Christian  sectarie» 
really  depended  on  the  vouch- 
safiTTg  of  iiMlulgences  tO/ the  Jews. 
A  strong  mind  which  compromises 
with  vulgar  prejudice,  lays  the 
foundeition  of  a  century  of  servility. 

The  convention  of  Closter-seven, 
the  memorial  of  Gemmingen,  and 
the  conduct  of  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  are  analyzed ;  and  with  this 
dissertation  terminates  the  selec- 
tion of  public  papers,  of  remarks, 
of  additions,  and  of  illustratior» 
comprized  inthe  first  of  these  two 
appendicatory  volumes. 

The  second  volume  opens  with 
an  appendix  to  vol.  v.  of  the  his- 
tory, and  begins  the  illustration  of 
the  present  reign.  The  speech  of 
George  111.  to  his  parlianmerrt,  on 
accecung  to  the  throne,  is  wisely 
preserved.  It  draws  a  just  picture 
of  a  happy  nation ;  flourishing, 
united,  ^tron^,  moderately  taxed, 
and  honourably  administered. 

'<  So  flattering  is  the  picture  drawn  in 
this  celebrated  speech,  of  the  situation  of 
Great  Britain,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  ask  with  astonishment,  what  can  have 
occasioned  the  fatal  change  which  has  ta- 
ken plage.?  To  this  question,  the  annalft 
of  the  present  reign  must  fiimish  die  aii« 
swer ;  and  the  records  of  history  exhibit 
DO  instance,  in  which  the  disastrons  ef- 
fects of  evil  counsels^  opemtiog  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  may  be  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  traced." 

An  historic  memorial  relative  to 
the  war  of  1761,  the  negotiations 
with  Berlin  in  1762,  the  Stamp 
Act  of  Norrh  America,  pass  in  re- 
view. A  very  extraordinary  me- 
moir in  favor  of  the  Socinian  Dis- 
sidents in  Poland, ^presented  to  the 
diet  in  1766,  by  the  English  an* 
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hamsuiot  WroughtoD,  is  produced. 
In  this  memoir  his  majesty  says— 

•>  Although  the  rights  and  priTikges 
rf  the  diMidcnts  are  founded  on  a  doc- 
trine, who»e  nrinciplcs  of  charity  and  he- 
nefoknce  make  it  characteristical  of  chris-^ 
tianitj}  and  the  diyinity  of  its  institutor, 
who  first  preached  it,  renders  it  still  less 
a  matter  ot  doubt ;  yet  it  is  this  religion 
of  which  the  exercise  is  disturbed,  and 
of  which  its  professors  are  excluded  frOra 
all  honourable  employments,  and  deprived 
of  all  means  of  serving  their  country." 

How  truly  ridiculous  to  oomplain 
of  those  privations  and  disabilities 
abroad,  which  are  all  the  while  in- 
flicted at  home  on  the  ^ame  uni- 
tarian sect!  Be  it  observed,  that 
for  want  of  conferring  on  these 
dissidents  the  orivileges  enjoyed  by 
the  esUblished  sect,  they  gradually 
were  provoked  to  form  a  pernicious 
foreign  faction,  and  greatly  facili- 
tated that  dismemberment  of  Po- 
land, which  has  blotted  the  country 
from  the  rank  of  nations,  hyus- 
tice  is  self-punished  at  last. 

The  affairs  of  India  under  Lord 
Clive,  furnish  matter  for  an  inte- 
resting statement.  The  petition  of 
certain  of  the  clergy  in  1772,  pray- 
ing to  be  relieved  from  subscribing 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  terminates 
the  fifth  series  of  papers.  It  is 
melancholy  to  observe  these  com- 
plainants offering  to  give  further 
testimony  "  of  their  abhorrenoe  of 
the  unchristian  spirit  of  popery." 
They  too  would  halloo  the  bell- 
hounds  of  intolerance  against  some' 
sect  or  other,  and,  provided  they 
could  he  freed  from  the  peculiar 
buckle  which  chafes  and  galls  their 
own  shoulders,  they  would  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  a  test,  which  in 
irs  turp,  when  another  pari  of  the 
wheel  of  opinion  has  rolled  up- 
permost, will  become  oppressive  to 
the  Papist,  to  the  Seik,  to  the  Jew, 
to  the  Hindoo,  or  to  the  Mahome- 
tan, who  may  wish  to  study  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Is  the  sect 
never  to  originate,  which  will  ask 


entire  toleration,  not  for  itself  only^ 
but  for  its  neighbours  of  whatever 
denomination  the  empire  compre^ 
hends  ? 

Appendix  to  Vol.  VI.  Papers 
relative  to  the  taxation  of  America 
occur :  the  declaration  of  indepen^* 
dence,  and  other  connected  docu« 
ments.  Some  correspondence  be*, 
tween  Joseph  II.  and  Frederic  tba 
Great,  relative  to  the  Bavarian 
succession,  might  have  been  omit «• 
ted.  The  address  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Peers  and  Commoners  to 
the  king,  in  171S,  well  deserved 
•preservation  here.  The  public 
papers  of  the  Catholics  have  gene- 
rally been  drawn  up  with  a  pro-* 
priety  and  a  liberality  not  rivalled 
by  any  Protestant  sect.  The  mani- 
festo of  the  American  Commis- 
sioners, the  protest  of  certain  Peers, 
tlje  negotiation  between  Lord  Bute 
and  Lord  Chatham,  for  a  coalition 
of  parties  in  1178,  and  the  mani- 
festo of  the  court  of  Spain,  form 
the  inore  prominent^objects  of  this 
series. 

Appendix  to  Vol.  VII.  The  armed 
neutrality,  a  dissertation  on  the 
rights  of  neutral  flags,  the  mani- 
festo of  1730  against  Holland,  and 
the  connected  protest,  the  answer 
of  the  States-general,  are  here 
treated  of.  Then  follow  extracts 
from  Hossein  Khan's  history  of 
Bengal,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings's administration,  who  is  called 
Hushtin,  according  to  the  oriental 
orthography.  These  extracts  do 
not  appear  to  us  to  justify  tho 
harsh  "tone  of  criticism  adopted  by 
the  English  historian.  One  of 
them  especially  desea'cs  a  more 
extensive  circulation. 

«  After  all  it  must  be  remembered,  that  ^ 
as  princes  and  kings  are  reputed  th« 
shadows  of  God,  they  oa^ht  in  humbly 
imitation  of  his  divine  attributes,  to  ac^ 
commodate  themselves  to  the  dispositions 
and  minds  of  their  subjects,  so  as  to 
carry  an  equal  hand  over  them  without 
exception,  without  predilection,  and  with- 
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out  shewing  a  dislike  or  hatred  to  any 
species  of  men.  Such  impartiality  is  in- 
cumbent upon  princes,  if  they  intend  to 
be  the  fathers  and  cherlshers  of  the  peo- 
ple entrusted  ,to  their  care  ;  and  if  they 
really  wish  that  every  man  should  look 
up  to  the  monarch  as  to  his  benevolent 
forgiving  father.  This  is  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  them,  if  they  wish  that  cveiy 
one  shoulcP  think  himself  happy  under 
Aeir  government ;  for  the  subject  must 
be  cherished  in  the  very  palm  of  the 
monarch's  hand,  if  the  monarch  really 
intends  to  discharge  his  duty»  and  to  let 
the  world  see  that  he  feels  all  the  mean- 
ing of  these  verses  of  Sadia : 

**  That  beneficent  Being*  which  from 
its  invisible  treasury 
Feeds  with  an  equal   hand  the  be- 
liever, 
The  unbelievet",  the  weak,  and  the 
strong. 
Might,  if  it  had  so  pleased  him,  have 
created  men  of  one  opiniqn, 
Or  have  conveited  them  at  one  word. 
To  one  and  the  same  religion. 

**  If  then,  conversion  is  intended,  lenity 
and  benevolence,  especially  to  the  poor 
and  impotent,  will  go  a  great  way  in  re- 
conciling the  hearts  of  mankind.  Let 
then  kings  and  monarch s  look  day  and 
night  into  the  book  containing  the  actions 
and  sayings  of  the  prince  of  prophet^  and 
chief  of  messengers  Let  them  admire 
with  what  sweetness  and  forbearance  that 
Boble  Being  used  the  unbelievers  of  his 
time,  his  personal  enemies  ;  and  how  he 
opened  the  recesses  of  those  stubborn  un- 
derstandings with  the  key  of  his  good- 
ness and  liberality.  He  gained  their  hearts 
at  last  so  far  as  to  convert  them  into  so 
many  friends.  Never  take  your  own  self 
for  th«  standard  to  which  virtue  can  rise 
in  a  virtuous  heart." 

This  passage,  observes  Mr.  Bel- 
sham  very  beautifully,  affords  a 
striking  proof  how  indelibly  the 
same  immutable  sentiments  of  jus- 
tice and  rectitude  are  engraven  on 
the  hearts  of  the  truly  virtuous 
and  benevolent,  under  every  variety 
and  moJification  of  religion,  coun- 
try, and  climate.  No  diversity  of 
names  and  of  sects  can  obliterate 
the  grand  and  eternal  distinctioa 


between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of 

humanity. 

Appendix  to  Vol.  VIIL  Some 
foreign  correspondence  occurs,  re* 
lative  to  the  exchange  of  Bavaria. 
An  account  of  the  American  con«. 
vention  of  1787,  or  rather  of 
Franklin's  speech  in  it,  is  given. 
Mr.  Belsham  errs,  in  asserting  that 
the  only  memorials  of  its  proceed- 
ings are  contained  in  notes,  pri- 
vately preserved  by  the  members. 
The  affairs  of  Holland  arc  com- 
mented. The  Prince  of  Wales's 
letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  is  pven.  The 
Nootka  Sound  quarrel  is  investi- 
gated. The  declaration  of  Mantua 
is  record(  d. 

Appendix  to  Vol.  IX.  Almost  all 
the  papers  here  put  on  the  file, 
relate  to  the  Anti-jacobin  war, 
which  began  in  1793,  and  finished 
in  1802.  Mr  Belsham  keeps  at- 
tentively in  view  the  objections 
offered  by  Mr.  Herbert  Marsh,  to 
his. account  of  the  origin  of  that 
war,  and  endeavours  to  substantiate  • 
his  earlier  statement. 

Appendix  to  Vol.  X.  The  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  are  here  irra- 
diated by  a  considerable  collection 
of  connected  state  papers. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  these 
additions  are  not  mere  prolonga- 
tions, but  valuable  improvements 
of  Mr.  Belsham's  history.  We 
have  confined  our  commentary  to 
those  papers  which  relate  to  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  not  merely  because  a  general 
criticism  of  the  documents  would 
have  opened  a  field  of  controversy 
both  trivial  and  boundless,  but 
because  religious  intolerance  is  the 
pressing  grievance  of  our  own  day. 
The  affections  and  almost  the  do- 
minion of  Ireland  have  been  lost, 
to  pamper  the  rapacious  and  cruel 
jealousy  of  a  privileged  sect.  The 
mutiny  at  Vellore,  also  provoked 
by  an  unaccommodating  bigotry, 
threatens    by    its    contagious  and 
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fanatic  character,  the  allegiance  of 
itill  wider  realms.  From  Buenos 
Ayres  our  victorious  troops  were 
expelled  by  a  slowly  enkindled 
religious  antipathy.  B'very  where 
loss  of  empire  is  the  fine  to  be 
paid  for  intolerance.  Let  us  be 
wise  in  time.  It  is  become  im- 
portant noisily  to  abolish  the  thou- 
sand and  one  oppressive  laws, 
which  the  caprices  of  our  religious 
inquisitors,  and  the  ambitious  do- 
cihty  of  our  kings,  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  statute-book  ;    to  the 


weekly  annoyance  of  every  village 
in  the  empire,  to  the  interception 
of  the  most  low  lived  and  universal 
means  of  maintenance,  to  the  mis- 
direction of  all  the  capacity  and 
ability  which  originate  among  sec- 
taries, to  the  corruption  of  the 
perjured  conformist,  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  country  among 
men  of  letters  and  pnilosophy 
throughout  Europe,  whose  opinions 
will  influence  the  judgment  of  suc- 
ceeding generations. 


Akt.  VII.  L<ut  Tears  of  the  Reign  and  Life  of  Louis  ^XFL  hy  Francis  Hue.  one 
of  the  Officers  of  the  King*s  Chamber^  named  by  that  Monarch  afier  the  lOth  of 
Auputi  1792,  to  the  Honour  of  continuing  with  him  and  the  Royal  Family.  Translated 
by  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  534. 


AFTER  the  many  historical  and 
biographical  accounts  which  have 
been  given  to  thq  public  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  and  life  of 
Louis  XVI.  comprehending  the 
"  Private  Memoirs"  and  "  An- 
nals" of  M.  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
and  the  minute  and  affecting  *^  Jour- 
nal of  what  passed  in  the  Temple" 
by  M.  Clery ;  one  can  hardly  expect 
to  fiiKi  recorded  in  subsequent 
publications  any  ciitumstances  of 
importance,  which  lay  "beyond 
their  means  of  information,  or 
which  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their 
research.  But  the  struggles  and 
fall  of  a  man,  highly  elevated  above 
his  fellow  mortals  either  in  cha- 
racter or  rank,  are  ever  a  subject 
to  interest  and  affect  us ;  it  excites 
one*s  better  feelings;  it  affords  topics 
for  reflection  to  the  moralist  as- well 
as  to  the  politician  ;  and  the  time 
is  not  unprofitabiy  or  uninterest* 
iogiy  spent  which  is  employed  in 
reading  difiFerent  narratives  of  the 
laoie  sanguinary  conflict  and  event- 
ful period. 

«*  At  the  time  I  undertook  to  collect 
these  melancholy  remembrciDces,  France, 
covered  w  th  ruins,  still  reek^  d  with  the 
blood  of  the  viaims  immolated  by  the  fury 
of  the  parties  who  had  divided  the  coun- 
try. A  viaiblc  fenDeotattoOf  and  fre^ocot 


•hocks,  still  indicated  new  changes:  it 
was  therefore  amidst  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  the  ringing  of  the  alarm-bell,  that  I 
wrote  the  first  pages  of  this  narrative. 
How  often  has  the  sudden  appearance  of 
bloody  inquisitors,  kept  in  pay  to  watch 
the  secret  feelings  of  the  heart  and 
scrutinize  the  thoughts,  compelled  me  to 
destroy  my  work!  I  nevertheless,  at 
length,  concluded  it  as  well  as  I  could, 
intending  to  make  it  more  complete  when- 
ever il  should  be  in  ray  power.  My 
family  entrusted  it  to  a  foreigner  who  was 
going  to  England.  Since  that  time,  the 
proof  I  have  had  of  the  abuse  made  of 
the  confidence  with  which  I  parted  with 
my  Manuscript,  has  been  the  chief  reason 
01  the  publication  of  it  being  delayed ; 
but  I  dare  hope,  that  this  will  not  dimmish 
the  interest  which  the  nature  of  this  work 
is  adapted  to  inspire* 

<«  It  is  not  the  history  of  the  French 
revolution  *  that  I  ofier  to  the  public* 
That  task  belongs  to  the  writers  of  a 
future  age,  who  will  neither  have  the 
same  interests  that  we  have,  nor  be  sub- 
ject to  the  passions  that  agitate  us.  But 
to  aid  the  judgment  of  posterity,  it  is 
of  use  that  men,  according  to  their  op- 
portunities, should  report  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard.  I  conceive,  therefore, 
that  I  am  performing  a  duty,  and  I  also 
find  a  solace,  in  presenting  to  history 
the  many  heart-rending  scenes  which  I 
have  witnessed.  It  is  equally  incumbent 
upon ,  me  to  give  publicity  to  the  sen- 
tMsmU  fjpmied  to  me  by  my  august 
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Master,  my  object  in  thih  Tolume,  being 
to  contrast  his  Tirtuet  with  the  crimes  of 
hit  enemies.*' 


Notwithstanding    this    disavowal 
on  the  nuthor^s  part  of  giving  to  his 
work  an    historical    character  and 
complexion,  he  has  thought  it  neces* 
suiy  to  trace  the  disastrous  events 
by  which  Prance  was  torn  to  pieces 
during  the  la^t  years  of  Lewis  XVI. 
so  far  back  as  tbe  convocation  of 
the  Notables  in  the  years  1787  and 
1758,  and  of  the  States  General  in 
1789.     After  having  continued  his 
narrative  to  the  close  of  the  Con- 
jitituent  Assembly,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Legislative,  which  suc- 
ceeded it  (Oct.  7,  1791),  heas^aiu 
•ays,  "  It  is  not  my  design  to  follow 
the  course  ofthe  Revolution  step  by 
step.     To  detect  the  secret  springs 
employed  by  the  factions  was  not 
in  my  power ;  but  it  appeared  to  me 
requisite  to  trace   the  origiu,  and 
mark  the  principal  characters  of  this 
great  subversion.     Confining  my* 
self,  in  future,  to  the  recital  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  King  and  the 
Royal  Family,  I  leave  to  the  His- 
torian  the  task  of  finding  a  clue 
to   the  labyrinth   of  constitutional 
and  regulating  laws,  of  dark  plots, 
pf  crimes,  and  of  calamities  which 
fcmpose  the  whole  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    If,  with  the  events  relating 
io   the   Royal    Family,  I  intermix 
iaots  pprely  revolutionary,  it  will 
be  like  the  traveller,  who,  following 
with  his  eye  tbe  course  of  a  torrent, 
stops  at  times  to   contemplate  the 
ravages  of  it." 

Thus  modestly  declining  the 
more  arduous  duties  of  the  His- 
torian, that  of  tracing  effects  to 
causes,  and  rcasoninir'  upon  then^ 
both,  we  neveriheless  find  Mr. Hue, 
every  now  and  theti  trenching  upon 
the  prerogative  he  disclaims;  and 
he  fails  not  on  these  occasions  to 
evince  the  judgment  which  prompt- 
ed him  to  shrink  from  a  tSL^k  which 
be  was  obviously  unequal  to  per- 
fprmr    Indeed  these  pages  are  en- 


tirely barren  of  all  calm  and  phi. 
losophical  investigation.  Pet^n- 
ally  attached  to  his  Sovereign,  and 
giving  the  most  honourable  and 
unequivocal  evidence  of  that  attach- 
ment by  exposing  his  own  life,  and 
foreq;oing  his  own  liberty  in  the 
service  of  his  royal  master;  some 
hostility  of  feeling  against  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Revolution;  some 
a«5perity,  some  acerbity  of  expres- 
sion in  delineating  their  character 
and  conduct,  is  to  be  expected  from 
M.  Hue,  and  will  be  excused.  In 
this  volume,  however,  we  find  too 
much  rant  and  declamation,  a  praise 
too  indiscriminate  of  the  King'i 
adherents,  who  are  *  all  honorable 
men,*  and  a  censure  too  indiscrimi- 
nate of  his  opponents. 

Because  m;my  of  the  actors  in 
the  Revolution  were  ultimately 
hurried  into  the  most  guilty  and 
abominable  excesses,  M.  Hoe  as- 
sumes that  those  excesses  were 
from  the  very  beginning  projected 
by  the  perpetrators  of  Uiem  ;  that 
societies  were  organized,  ab  oiigint^ 
for  carrying  them  into  effect,  ovei'- 
looking  the  infinitely  gireater  pro. 
babilit)^  that  they  arose  out  of  sub- 
sequent circumstances,  out  of  the 
growing  jealousies  of  rival  parties, 
and  the  reciprocal  irritations  which 
those  jealousies  engendered. 

M.  Hue  considers  theConstitaent 
Assembly  as  having  been  divided 
from  its  very  commencement  into 
five  distinct  parties  ;  one  only  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  three 
orders  faithful  to  the  King,  die 
Constitution,  and  the  instructions 
of  their  constituents.  The  four 
other  parties  were,  that  of  the  depu- 
tation of  the  Slates  of  Dauphine; 
the  Orleans  faction  ;  the  faction  of 
M.  Necker,  and  that  of  the  Bre- 
toq-Club,  which  he  denominates  the 
cradle  of  the  Jacobins.  "  The 
object  proposed  by  the  founders 
of  the  Breton- Club  was  to  concert 
together  their  Revolutionary  con- 
duct|  lo  keep  the  province  of  'Sin* 
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tuiy  io  a  state  of  iiisunrection,  and 
to  instigate  the  mob  to  burn .  the 
country  seats,  and  massacre  the  No- 
bles. It  was  not  long  before  a 
great  number  of  Deputies  joined 
this  club,  and  gloried  in  participat- 
ing its  opinions  and  excesses.  Bold- 
ness increases  with  success :  of  this 
the    innovators    gave    a    striking 

{>roof :  the  Propagande-Club  was 
ormed ;  that  is  to  say,  an  associa- 
tion for  the purposeof  organizing  re- 
bellion in  every  town  and  province, 
spreading  it  throughout  £urope, 
propagating  the  principles  of  it  in 
speeches  and  writings,  and  putting 
tnem  every  where  into  action.  This 
club  was  also  for  a  single  chamber, 
deliberation  in  common,  individual 
voting,  the  complete  mixture  of  the 
Orders,  and  very  likely  a  total  sup- 
pression of  them  in  due  time.'* 

These  sweeping  charges  are  a 
great  deal  too  loose  to  be  admitted 
without  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  voucher  to  support  them.  As  to 
the  **  deliberation  in  common,*' 
the  ^*  individual  voting,"  and  the 
"  sinc>  le  chamber,*'  it  is  very  clear 
that  if  the  National  Assembly  had 
not  succeeded  in, effecting  this  ar- 
rangement, the  double  number  of 
deputies  sent  by  the  Tiers  Etat 
would  have  been  of  no  use  to  them. 
Had  they  voted  in  sepavate  cham- 
bers, a  certain  coalition  of  the  two 
other  Orders  would  have  nullified 
theii-  voice.  When  the  Notables 
assembled,  tbey  advised  that  the 
three  Orders ;  namely,  the  Nobles, 
the  Clergy,  and  the  Tiers  Etat, 
should  send  an  equal  number  of 
deputies  Monsieufs  board  alone 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Tiers  Etat 
should  send  as  many  deputies  as  the 
two  other  Orders  togeiner,  leaving 
the  manner  of  voting  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  States  when  assem- 
bled. The  number  of  Deputies 
convoked  was  1 200,  namely  300  on 
the  part  of  the  Clergy,  SCO  on  the 
part  of  the.  Nobility,  and  600  on 
that  of  the  Tiers  Etat.    Now  it  is 


clear  that  the  only  practical  advan* 
tage  accruing  to  the  Tiers  Etat  by 
this  arrangetnent  would  have  been 
altogether  defeated  by  voting  in 
three  chambers. 

Respectinjr  the  two  factions  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  M. 
Necker,  the  partizans  of  the  former 
**  had  it  in  view  to  place  the  Duke 
upon  the  throne,  let  the  new  Con- 
stitution be  what  it  would,  and 
though  their  object  were  to  be  ob- 
tained by  guilt  and  blood.  M. 
Necker's  views  were  to  be  created 
the  National  Minister;  and  to  sive 
to  France  the  English  Constitution, 
a  form  which  appeared  to  him  likely 
to  afford  bmU  greater  security  to  the 
duration  of  his  Ministry.  By  the 
hope  of  peerages  in  the  Upper 
House,  lie  had  acquired  a  greats 
many  partizans  in  the  two  higher 
orders.** 

«<  Among  the  motives  by  which  tha 
Minister  was  impelled  in  his  projects  of 
innovatioo,  the  desire  of  pulling  dowa 
tlie  great  bodies  of  the  State  has  been 
placed  foremost.  He  hated  the  Clergy,  and 
said  they  were  too  poweful  a  body,  whose 
form  oi  contnbution  and  of  peculiar  ad* 
ministration  was  inconsistent  with  the 
general  system.  He  dreaded  the  So. 
vereign  Couns,  which,  by  their  protests 
and  by  their  influence,  might  impede  his- 
progress. 

**  Let  us  pass  over  these  motives.  What 
pangs  of  remorse  must  he  not  have  en. 
duredl  Night  and  day  pursued  by  the 
bleeding  image  of  the  Monarch,  whose 
misfortunes,  perhaps  unintentionally,  he 
had  caused;  by  the  angry  shades  of  a 
million  of  Frenchmen ;  by  the  indigna* 
don  of  his  cotemporaries  who  condemned 
him,  and  by  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
with^  whom  his  memory  will  be  blastea : 
his  conscience,  to  which  he  was  ever 
appealing,  must  have  been  his  torment." 

M.  Necker  was  personally  dis-^ 
liked  bv  the  King,  but  he  was  the 
idol  OI  the  people:  he  was  dis* 
missed  from  his  ministry  on  the 
llth  of  July,  1789— on  the  14th 
the  Bastille  fell  by  storm.  Thu 
King  at  this  time  e^ertpd  a  degr^^ 
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of  vigour  which  if  he  had  perse- 
Tered  in,  might  have  saved  his  crown 
and  his  life.  With  M.  Necker  he 
bad  changed  the  greater  part  of  his 
Ministry,  and  under  Mareschal 
BrogHo  he  had  stationed  between 
Versailles  and  Paris  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  troops,  with  cannon  and 
a  regiment  of  artillery.  The  effer- 
vescence which  this  momentary 
energy  produced  in  Paris,  terrified 
the  wavering  Monarch  :  he  dismissed 
his  troops,  and  recalled  his  Mini- 
ster. From  that  hour  all  his  power 
was  gone. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this 
volume  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
King  personally.  After  having 
thus  yielded  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, he  engaged  to  go  to  Paris  on 
the  17th  of  July  : 

«  Id  the  morning  of  that  day,  a  woman, 
tolerably  well  dressed,  went  into  the 
King's  apartments,  and  accosting  the  Mar- 

3VLIS  de  la  Queille,  begged  him  to  inform 
^e  officer  of  the  Guards,  that  she  had 
something  to  communicate  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  Marquis  sent  for  the 
Due  de  Villeroi,  who  was  Captain  of  the 
Guards  on  duty.  *  Sir,*  said  the  woman 
to  the  Duke,  <  I  am  come  to  tell  you, 
that  just  now,  as  I  was  passing  the  end  of 
the  great  avenue,  some  men,  standing  near 
such  a  tree  (she  described  it  J^  were  speaking 
of  the  Kint  One  of  them  said  :  the  King 
thinks  he  snaJl  enter  Paris  alive ;  he  will 
be  carried  in  dead,  and  his  body  dragged 
through  the  streets.  Observe,  Sir»  diat 
I  am  neither  drunk  nor  mad.' 

«  The  Captain  of  the  Guards  went  to 
his  Majesty,  and  informed  him  of  this. 
*  What  folly !'  said  the  King.  When 
this  reply  was  told  to  the  woman,  she  re- 
peated :  <  I  am  neither  drunk  nor  mad. 
rurthermore,  if  the  King's  life  is  attempt- 
ed, France  and  posterity  shall  know  that 
I  gave  notice  ot  it :   and  you.  Sir,  you 


will  have  to  answer  for  what  may  hap- 
pen.* 

"  When  he  retnmed  to  the  Kbg,  the 
Captain  of  the  Guards  found  him  peDm, 
his  elbow  resung  on  the  chimney-pKce, 
and  his  forehead  covered  with  his  hand. 
Hearing  him  come  in,  he  turned  round; 
<  M.  de  Villeroi,'  said  he,  *  the  die  ii 
cast  ;  let  us  go  !' — <  But,  Sire,'  replied 
he,  *  will  your  Majesty  expose  your  ufe? 
Would  it  not  he  prudent  to  fly?*— 
*  No,  M.  de  Villeroi ;  should  I,  for  die 
sake  of  one,  expose  several  to  danger? 
I  have  promised  to  go  to  Paris :  I  will 
go :  my  people  know  that  I  love  them*, 
I  trust  to  them.' 

"  The  Kin?,  in  this  bold  determina- 
tion, was  greatly  firuided  by  an  idea  that, 
if  he  withdrew  trom  Versailles,  or  dis- 
played any  striking  exertion  of  authority,  it 
would  cost  the  hiithful  Deputies  of  the 
two  first  Orders,  and  his  loyal  servants  m 
the  capital  and  provinces,  theii;  lives.  He 
was  aware  that  the  rebels,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Orleans  facrion,  were  only 
waiting  a  pretence  to  name  a  new  Idng. 
Both  these  chances  had  been  calculated 
upon. 

"  Prepared  to  meet  every  danger, 
Louis  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  mght, 
between  the  16th  and  17th,  in  examining 
his  jpapers,  burning  some*  classing  and 
labelling  others:  making,  in  short,  all 
the  arrangements  dictated  by  prudence. 
'  Early  in  die  morning  he  religiously  exa- 
mined himself,  confessed,  heard  masi^ 
took  the  sacrament,  attended  to  importast 
business,  conversed  with  his  family,  and 
took  an  afFectioaate  leave  of  them  V 

When  he  arrived  at  the  barrien 
of  Paris,  he  was  presented  with  the 
keys  of  the  Town,  by  the  Mayor, 
M .  Bailly,  in  a  golden  basin.  The 
speech  made  to  liim  on  this  occa- 
sion,  was  the  most  offensive  ima- 
ginable :  **  Sire,  I  bring  your  Ma- 
jesty the  keys  of  your  good  city  of 
Paris ;  they  are  the  same  that  were 


•  «*  The  King,  at  parting,  put  into  the  hands  of  Monsieur,  in  presence  of  the  Queen, 
a  paper,  in  which  he  protested  against  all  he  might  he  compelled  to  do,  either  at  PariB^ 
or  any  other  place  where  he  might  be  detained  contrary  to  his  will  ;  delegating,  in  that 
case,  all  his  authority  to  Mo vsi  i-  u  h ,  whom  he  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  King  returned  to  Versailles,  Monsieur  delivered  op  the 
paper  to  hinr;  and  the  two  brodiers,  overjoyed  to  be  again  together,  were  happy  to 
think  that  this  reeency  had  been  the  shortest,  and  most  tranquil,  recorded  in  the  aojoali 
•f  France*    At  wat  time,  little  did  they  foresee  the  lot  that  awaited  them  !'* 
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presented  to  Henry  IV,  yonr  illus- 
irious  ancestor,  ffe  amqtiered  his 
people;  now  ike  people  have  con- 
pered  their  kingy  M.  Huehasdis- 
played  an  emhient  degree  of  can- 
dour in  giving  the  character  of 
Bailly :  he  is  described  as  not  hav- 
ing been  formed  for  the  part  which 


It  was  his  lot  to  play  ;  as  possessing 
naturally  a  milcf  spirit,  with  a  love 
of  study,  and  a  taste  for  the  arts 
and  sciences  ;  as  swaying  less  than 
he  was  swayed  ;  and  as  less  in- 
c/ined  to  do  harm,  than  ready  to 
assist  in  it. 

Erery  now  and  then,-  we  meet 
With  some  anecdote  which  does 
equal  credit  to  the  heart  and  head 
of  the  unhappy  Louis: 

«  It  was  in  this  year  (1790)  tliat  Ma- 
<tam  RotfaUy  now  Duchess  of  Angoul^me, 
first  received  the  «acrament.  Oathe  mom- 
wg  of  ihe  solemn  day  (April  8)  the 
Queen  leading  the  young  Princess  to  the 
Aing's  chamber,  said  to  her : 

« *  My  daughter,  kneel  at  the  feet  of 
Y(»r  father,  and  ask  his  blessing/  The 
Princess  knelt;  her  father  blessed  and 
niaed  her,  I  repeat  with  a  holy  respect 
tee  words  he  ^joke  to  her.  Woe  be  to 
fcnn  who  can  read  them  unmoved  ! 

" '  I  bless  you,  my  child,  from  the 

bottom  of  my  heart ;    begging  God   to 

give  you  grace  to  krtow  the  value  cf  the 

jreat  act  you  are  about  to  do.  Your  heart 

u  innocent  and  pure  in  the  eyes  of  God  ; 

your  prayers  must,  therefore,  be  agreeable 

»  him.    Oflfer  them  up  to  him  for  your 

mother  and  me.   Beseech  him  to  grant  me 

mep^race  necessary  to  effect  the  happiness 

« those  over  whom  he  has  placed  me,  and 

JM©  I  mu«t  considw:  as  my  children. 

*««ch  him,   that  he  will  vouchsafe  to 

Pjwerve,  in  this   kingdom,  the  purity  of 

Wigion:    and    remember,   my  daughter, 

«4  this  holy  religion  is  th^  source  of 

^Jpsness,  and   our  support  in  adversity. 

iJo  not  imagine  that  you  are  exempt  from 

ttafonune  :  you  are  very  young  ;  yet  you 

we  seen  your   father  afflicted  more  than 

^.    You  do  not  know,  my  child,  what 

-nw-raence  intends  for  you  ;   whether  you 

?re  to  remain  ia  this  kingdom,  or  to  ]i\e 

»  another.     Wherever  the  hand  of  God 

paces  yoa,  remember  that  it  behoves  you 

to  ediiy  by  your  example,  to  do  good  as 

-^XN.  Uev.  Vol.  VI. 


often  as  you  have  of^ortun^ty.  But,  above 
all,  comfort  the  unfortunate  as  much  as 
you  can.  God  has  assigned  us  the  rank 
to  which  we  are  bom  only  to  work  for 
their  hanpiness,  and  to'  console  them  ia 
their  afflictions.  Now,  go  to  the  altars, 
where  you  are  expected,  and  pray  to  the 
God  of  mercy  that  you  may  never  forget 
the  advice  of  a  fond  father." 


His  reply  to  M.  de  la  Fayette,  oa 
the  civic  festival  of  the  general  fede- 
ration, is  admirable  : 

"  *  T  am  delighted/  replied  the  King^ 
'  with  the  testimonies  of  affection  and 
attachment  which  you  give  me  in  the 
name  of  the  National  Guards,  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  France. 

«  *  May  the  solemn  day  on  which  you 
are  about  to  renew  in  common  your  oath 
to  the  Constitution,  dispel  all  dissensions^ 
restore  tranquillity,  and  fix  the  reign  of 
liberty  and  law  throughout  the  kingdom. 

« «  Defenders  of  the  public  order,  friendf 
of  the  laws  and  of  liberty,  reflect,  that 
your  first  duty  is  to  maintain  order,  and  to 
submit  to  the  laws  ;  that  the  benefit  of  a 
free  constitution  should  be  equal  to  all; 
that  the  greater  the  freedom  of  man,  the 
more  heinous  are  offences  committed 
against  the  liberty  and  property  of  others  ; 
the  more  heinous  all  acts  of  violence  and 
constraint  which  are  not  commanded  by 
•  the  law. 

'*  ■  Tell  your  fellow  citizens,  from  me, 
that  I  would  gladly  have  spoken  to  them 
all  as  I  speak  to  you  now  5  tell  them, 
from  me,  that  the  King  is  their  father, 
their  brother,  their  friend  ;  that  he  cannot 
be  happy,  but  as  they  are  happy ;  great, 
but  as  they  are  glorious  5  powerful,  but  as 
they  are  (ree  ;  ricli,  but  as  they  are  pro- 
8i)erou8  5  and,  that  if  they  suffer,  he  suffers 
v/ith  them.  Above  all,  carry  my  words, 
or  rather  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  into 
humble  cottages,  and  to  the  retreats  of 
the  unfortunate :  tel^  them  that,  thougli 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accompany  you 
personally  to  their  sheds,  I  wish  to  be 
ever  present  with  them  by  my  affeciion, 
and  by  enforcing  the  laws  which  are  the 
the  guardians  of  the  feeble  ;  that  I  shall 
watch  ov{  r  them,  live  forHhem,  and,  if 
n^essnry,  die  for  .them.  And  tell  the 
different  provinces  of  my  kingdom,  tliit 
the  sooner  I  am  pennitied,  by  circum- 
stances to  accomplish  the  wish  I  have 
formed  to  visit  them,  with  my  family,  ti.e 
happier  I  shall  be*  " 

R 
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M.  Hue  relates,  in  a  very  triumph- 
ant manner,  the  result  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  r^d  book  to  the  reite- 
ratea  demands  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. This  "  register  of  those 
secret  expences  which  a  rational 
policy  dictated  should  be  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  public, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of 
Finances.*'  It  was  denounced  in  the 
Assembly  by  Camus,  one  of  the  de- 
puties for  Paris  in  the  States  Ge- 
neral. **  What  was  the  astonishment 
of  the  public,"  says  M.  Hue,  "  when, 
instead  of  confirming  the  opinion 
•  they  had  been  led  to  form  of  those 
secret  expences  which  they  consi- 
dered as  the  gulf  in  which  a  part 
of  the  treasures  of  France  had  been 
swallowed  up,  this  publication  dis- 
covered nothing  more  than  the 
reasonable  employment  of  some  mil- 
lions laid  out  according  to  the  ex- 
press order  of  the  King.  One  ex- 
pence  alone  was,  perhaps,  liable  to 
censure;  that  of  60,000  livres  ex- 
pended  on  the  education  of  the 
Counts  de  Lameth.** 

The  King  certainly  did  not  al- 
ways employ  these  millions  accord- 
ing to  a  constitutional  policy ;  how- 
ever rational,  according  to  Mr.Hue's 
ideas,  might  be  the  employment  of 
them.  The  Memoirs  of  Bertrand 
de  Moleville  are  pregnant  with  in- 
stances of  the  abuse  of  the  civil  list  ; 
repeated  attempts  were  made  to  buy 
off  the  jacobin  journalists  and  de- 

Euties  ;  some  accepted  the  proffered 
ribe,  whilst  others,  who  had  virtue 
to  refuse  it,  grew  of  course  more 
violent  ^against  the  Court  than  ever. 
A  case  in  point  was  the  attempt  on 
the  part  or  M.  de  Narbonne  to  se- 
duce Brissot  and  Condorcet,  Editors 
at  that  time  of  La  Patriote  Fran^oise, 
and  La  Chronique  de  Paris;  The 
attempt  failed  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  M.  de  Lessart,  Minister  for 
Foreign  AfTairs,  and  the  Court  party, 
were  attacked  with  greater  severity. 
Shortly  after  this  time,  we  learn  from 
the  same  authority,  that  all   the 


Members  of  the  Cabinet  assembled, 
and  determined  to  tempt  the  Depu* 
ties,  not  only  with  the  places  ia 
their  gift,  but  also  with  the  sum  of 
1,500,000  livres,  belonging  to  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  for 
secret  expences,  of  which  the  Mi- 
nister for  that  department  was  not 
obliged  to  give  an  account  to  an; 
body  but  the  Kin^.  Louis  XVI. 
employed  M.  de  Moleville,  after  hit 
dismission  from  the  Marine  depart- 
ment, to  superintend  and  direct  cer- 
tain projects  for  influencing  the 
Legislature,  the  National  guards, 
and  the  Sections  of  the  Capital.  Ooe 
of  these  projects  consisted  in  the 
enlisting  a  corps  of  observers,  ia 
number  thirty-five,  to  be  maintained 
at  the  expence  of  8000  livres  per 
mouth.  Another  establishment  of 
the  same  kind  was  estimated  at 
408,000  livres  a  year.  Danton,  who 
was  at  the  headf  of  the  Revolution 
of  the  10th  of  August,  received  up- 
wards of  100,000  crowns ;  and  M. 
Bertrand  de  Moleville  asserts  thai 
the  King  acknowledged  to  him, 
that  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  gain 
over  the  audience  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Assembly,  had  cost  the  ciril  list 
more  than  three  millions  of  livres.  - 
Indeed,  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
work  (p.  395)  similar  tacts  areac- 
knowledged  by  M.  Hue  himself. 

Knowing  all  this,  however,  one  ii 
a  little  staggered  to  see  a  writet 
boast  of  the  immaculate  pages  o 
the  livre  rouge. 

On  the  return  of  the  King  t 
Paris,  after  his  intercepted  flight  a 
Varennes,  the  captivity  of  the  roya 
family  was  much  more  close  and  op 
pressive  than  it  had  been  befoiq 
One  day,  when  the  Queen  was  per 
mitted  to  walk  with  the  Dauphin,  i 
the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  si 
said  to  M.  Hue,  "  The  King  and, 
have  just  refused  the  assisunce  { 
60,000  men,  whom  the  Eropera 
my  brother  (Leopold  II.)  has  offere 
to  send  into  France.  We  think 
preferable   to   exert  our  patient 
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Still,  and  to  delay,  as  long  as  pos« 
rible,   the    employment    of    such 
means."    As  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  by  the  King  was  en- 
tirely constrained  9    he   cannot  be 
charged  with  moral  or  political  tur- 
pitude in  any  attempt  to  subTcrt  it. 
The  potentates  at  Pilnitz  certainly 
considereil  the  notification  of  the 
King's  acceptance  of  it  as  a  matter 
of  compulsion  ;  and  when  the  royal 
standard  was  erected,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  his  Majesty  re- 
garded the  unfurling  of  the  Impe- 
rial bannei*s  with  complacency.    M. 
de  Moleville  attests    the  appoint- 
ment of  Mallet  du  Pan  on  a  secret 
mission  to  foreign  courts,  and  that 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  who  was  at  the 
time  an  emigrant,  was  entrusted  by 
bis  Majesty  with   p6wers  to  treat 
with  the  enemy. 

In  short,  the  infraction  of  the  Con- 
stitution originated  with  the  people : 
by  that  Constitution  the  King  had 
1  suspensive  velOy  but  he  was  never 
allowed  to  exercise  that  prerogative 
with  impunity.  The  cruel  decrfee 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  (Nov. 
27j  1790)  which  condemnca  all  the 
non-juring  clergy  to  be  banished 
from  the  kin&^dom,  was  an  act  of  in- 
tolerance which  his  Majesty  re- 
listed; another,  which  passed  the 
Assembly  for  the  formation  of  a 
camp  of  20,000  men  under  the  walls 
)f  Paris,  was  opposed  by  the  Na- 
ional  guard,  who  addressed  the 
Sing,  beseeching  him  to  refuse  his 
anction  to  the  measure.  The  royal 
wto  was  exercised  to  oppose  the 
xecution  of  them  both  ;  but  the 
people  had  at  this  time  been  in  the 
«bit  of  entering  the  palace  with 
he  same  fami  liarity  that  they  would 
We  entered  an  auberge.  The  out- 
ages of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October, 
tSf,  were  on  this  occasion  re- 
«wed,  though  happily  no  lives 
^ere  lost.  The  Assembly  being 
feformed  of  what  was  pa^tsing  in  the 
•lace,  at  last  sent  a  drputation  to 
RXect  the  perbon  of  the  King.  This 


deputation,  with  a  detachment  of 
the  National  guard,  dispersed  the 
rioters,  who  had  for  five  hours  kept 
the  royal  family  in  a  state  of  im- 
minent terror  and  peril.  If  Potion^ 
who  was  at  this  time  mayor  of  Paris, 
did  not  favour  the  outrages,  he  did 
not  resist  them  ;  and  he  afterwards 
behaved  with  the  greatest  fjersonal 
brutality  to  the  King.  In  order  still 
to  preserve  some  appearance  of 
respect  for  the  chief  magistrate, 
prosecutions,  however,  were  insti- 
tuted against  the  abettors  of  the 
riots,  and  Petion  was  suspended 
from  his  functions.  But  on  the  ap- 
proaching anniversary  of  the  Fede-* 
ration,  he  had  his  revenge.  Perion 
had  courted,  the  party  of  the  Ja- 
cobins ;  and  on  the  14thof  Jul}% 
the  last  federation  at  which  Louis 
appeared,  the  populace,  supported 
by  the  federates  of  Marseilles  and  of 
Finisterre,  declared  for  Petion,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  be  restored 
to  the  office  of  mayor.  *'  Petion  or* 
Death"  was  written  with  chalk  on  the 
hats  of  some  of  the  mob ;  all  persons 
coming  in  at  the  barriers  of  Paris, 
were  compelled  to  wear  the  in- 
scription ;  and  while  scarcely  a 
shout  in  favour  of  the  Monarch  was 
heard,  cries  on  all  sides  resounded, 
**  Down  with  the  King  !  Down  with 
Feto  /  Petion  for  ever  !"  But  such 
are  the  extremes  of  popular  de- 
lirium, that  this  Petion,  the  idol  of 
the  day,  in  a  few  months  afterwards, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  existence,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  scaffold  ! 

The  situation  of  the  King  be- 
came now  so  critical,  that  two  plans 
for  making  his  escape  were  proposed 
to  him  :  by  the  one  he  was  to  «;o  to 
the  castle  of  Guil-on  in  Normandy ; 
by  the  other,  to  Compeign,  where 
Fayette,  collecting  a  formidable 
force,  was  either  to  protect  him,  or 
cover  his  retreat  to  Cambray.  After 
the  outrages  of  the  20th  of  June, 
Fayette,  seeing  the  destruction  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Jacobin  party,  vigorously  op- 
R2 
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posed  it5  proceedings ;  secure  in  the 
.fidelity  of  his  troops,  he  had,  more- 
over, so  strong  a  party  in  the  as- 
sembly, that,  when  he  was  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor,  the  Jacpbins 
were  defeated. 

The  events  of  the  lOih  of  An- 
gust  are  here  detailed  with  a  mi- 
nuteness which  makes  one  shudder : 
on  this  fatal  day,  M.  Hue,  amidst 
the  horror  and  confusion  of  the 
scene,  himself  narrowly  escaped 
death.  When  the  rioters  carried 
fury  and  carnage  into  the  Palace, ' 
several  of  thegates  continued  locked : 
M.  Hue,  with  many  others,  jumped 
through  one  of  the  Palace  windows, 
into  the  garden,  which  he  crossed 
under  a  fire  of  musquetry  that  had 
killed  a  great  number  of  Swiss. 
Pursued  beyond  the  garden,  he  had 
no  resource  but  to  throw  himself 
into  the  Seine.  Almost  exhausted, 
he  at  length  fortunately  reached  a 
boat,  into  which  he  was  taken  and 
saved  by  the  boatmen  ! 

The  9th  had  been  the  day  fixed 
on  for  debating  the. question  of  the 
King's  deposition.  The  republican 
sections  had  long  been  active  in 
their  exertions  to  obtain  this  decree ; 
that  of  the  Cordeliers,  at  which 
Danton  presided,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, that  if  the  Legislative  body 
did  not  decree  the  King's  deposition 
before  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the 
drums  should  beat  to  arms,  the 
alarm-bell  should  be  runj;-,  and  they 
would  march  under  arms,  in  con- 
junction with  other  sections,  to  the 
Assembly  ami  to  tiie  Piilacc.  TheFe 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part^of  the 
Legislative  body  to  avert  the  storm 
which  they  saw  gatherinix  *. 

The  fatal  howr  prescribed  by  the 
n^bellious  sections,  passed  without  a 
decree  for  deposing  the  King.  At 
twelve  o'clock  at  ni.G^ht,  the  alarm- 
bell  at  the  Cordeliers  was  heard.  lA 


a  few  moments,  it  rang  at  everj 
part  of  Paris.  The  drums  every 
where  beat  to  arms  ;  and  the  report 
of  cannon,  mixed*  at  intervals  with 
the  noise  of  the  drums,  was  an  awful 
omen. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  mo- 
ment when  the  Marseillois  might 
have  been  crushed.    One  of  the  re- 
ports brought  to  die  Palace  by  M. 
d'Aubier,  one  of  the  King^s  gentle- 
men in  ordinary,  who  had  been  sent 
to  gain  intelligence  from  some  of 
the  confidential  heads  of  the   Na- 
tional guard,  was,  that  there  were 
not  above  3000  or  4000  men  col- 
lected ;  that  if  the  department  of 
the  Municipality  had  10,000  men  at 
their  command,  they  might  attad\ 
and  easily  disperse  the  Marseillois, 
before  they  couU  take  possessiou 
of  the  arstjnal ;  that  the  Fauxbourgs^ 
still  wavering,  would  decide   most 
certainly  for  the  victorious  party, 
but  that,  if  the  arsenal  was  forced, 
the    people    would  join   the   Mar- 
seillois. On  receiving  this  informa- 
tion, the  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Mayor  (Petion)  and  Mu- 
nicipal Officer,  retired  on  pretenee 
of   deliberating    upon    the    intelli- 
gence.   In  a  very  short  time  they 
returned  into  the  presence  of  hu 
Majesty,  and  said,  that  the  National 
guard  refused  to  make  any  attack^ 
observing,  that  the  Constitution  al- 
lowed only  defence.    The  result  it 
well  known :  M.  Maudat,  who  then 
commanded  the  National  guard  at 
Paris,   and  had  made  his   arrange- 
ments  for  the  defence  of  the  Palace, 
was  murdered.    The  King,  Queen, 
and  Royal  Family,  took  refuge — a 
treacherous  rcfug^^— in  die  Assem- 
bly, and  had  scarcely  left  the  Pa- 
lace before  the  discharge  of  cannon 
thundered    iigainst    its    walls,   and 
umsquetry  played  into  every  win- 
dow.   Tlie  work  of  death  now  pro- 


♦  Royalty  was  not  abolished  till  the  LegisJaiive  jissemhlif  had  been  superseded  by 
the  National  Convention.  On  tlie  first  sitting  of  the  latter  body  (Sept.  21,  1792)  the 
abolition  of  Royalty,  and  the  procIcimatioQ  of  a  Republic,  were' carried  almost  without 
^bate^  on  a  motioa  of  L'clijt  d'Hwibois. 
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teeded  with  dire  ferocity ;  every 
apartment,  every  passage,  every 
nook,  every  corner,  streamed  with 
blood,  and  was  polluted  with  mur-- 
der.  The  Royal  Family  were  sent 
prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tem- 
ple, where  they  suffered  every  con- 
ceivable indignity. 

What  remains  of  this  narrative  is 
truly  affecting :  in  passing  from  page 
to  page,  the  reader  dreads,  at  the 
turn  of  every  leaf,  to  see  recorded 
some  aggravated  insolence,  some 
new  and  monstrous  outrage,  against 
the  patienty  meek,  and  philosophic 
monarch.  His  lacerated  feelings, 
however,  are  somewhat  soothed  in 
contemplating  the  coura^^eous  and 
unconquerable  fidelity,  the  disin- 
terested and  affectionate  attach- 
ment of  those  few  relatives  and  do- 
mestics who  shared  his  imprison- 
ment. Among  these  latter  is  to  be 
ranked  foremost  M.  Hue  :  no  dan- 
ger appalled  him,  no  fatigue  slack- 
ened his  exertions,  or  wearied  out 
bis  solicitude.  The  history  of  his 
services  is,  indeed,  related  "by  him- 
self; but  it  is  related  without  boast- 
ing, in  an  artless,  honest,  interesting 
manner.  A  stronger  attestation  of 
his  incorruptible  fidelity  cannot  be 
given  than  thatby  the  Km i;  himself, 
m  his  last  will :  "  I  think,"  says  he, 
"that-1  should  do  injustice  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation,  if  I  hesi- 
tated openly  to  recommend  to  my* 
son,  M.  de  Chamilly,  and  M.  Hue, 
whose  sincere  attaciiment  to  me 
prompted  them  to  shut  themselves 
up  with  me  in  this  melanclioly  ha- 
bitation, and  who  have  narrowly 
escaped  becoming  victims  of  that 
attachment.'*  After  the  death  of  the 
Monarch,  M.  Hue  continued  his  dis- 
interested services  to  the  remaining 
branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
accompanied  Madame  Roy  ale  to 
Mittau,  where  she  was  manied  to 


the  Duke  d*Angoul6me.  He  wag 
oftentimes  imprisoned,  and  only 
escaped  the  massacre  of  the  2d  and 
3  J  of  September  by  the  darkness 
of  his  cell  in  Hotel  dt  Fille. 

The  King,,  on  the  day  he  came 
to  the  Temple^  formed  a  plan  of  life 
to  which  he  ever  aftc?r  constantly 
adhered.  When  he  was  dressed,  ho 
went  into  a  small  tower  adjoining 
his  chamber,  where  he  shut  himself 
in,  said  his  prayers,  aifd  read  till 
breakfast  time.  He  then  joined  hit 
family,  and  did  not  leave  them  again 
till  after  supper,  when  he  returned 
to  his  chamber,  and,  retiring  to  tb« 
little  tower,  resumed  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  morning,  till  eleven 
o'clock,  at  which  hour  he  went  to 
bed.  The  following  is  an  account 
of  the  habitual  employments  and 
occupations  of  the  Royal  Family  : 

**  The  King  rose  at  seven  o'clock, 
drcesedy  and  went  into  the  little  tower, 
where,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  was 
iised  to  devote  himself  to  prayer  and  read- 
ing. During  that  time,  I  arranged  th« 
room  for  his  return. 

«*  At  eight  o'clock,  I  went  down  to 
the  Queen's  apartment,  where  I  always 
found  her  and  the  Dauphin  up  and  dressea. 
From  the  time  she  rose  tiU  I  went  to 
her,  was  the  only  part  of  the  day  shf 
could  freely  dispose  of.  With  me  entered 
the  Municipals  appointed  as  guards  by  the 
Commune.  They  passed  the  day  in  the 
Queen's  chamber,  and  the  night  in  the 
place  which  separated  it  from  that  of  Ma^ 
dame  Elizabeth.  Her  Majesty,  and  the 
Princesses,  except  when  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  mending  their  own  clothes, 
or  those  of  the  King*  and  the  Dauphin*  ^ 
employed  themselves  in  working  tapestry. 

«*  1  he  King  continued  the  education  of 
his  son  himself^  His  method  of  teaching 
him  geography,  with  which  his  Majesty 
was  perfectly  acquainted,  was  to  draw, 
on  vellum  paper,  the  boundaries  of  tht 
provinces,  the  positions  of  the  mountainSt 
and  tlie  courses  of  rivers  aod  streams. 
This  outline  the  Dauphin  filled  up  with 


••'The  King,  for  many  days,  having  but  a  single  suit  of  clothes,  I,  more  tjun  ooce^ 
took  the  opportunity  ot  his  Majesty's  being  in  bed,  to  carry  them  to  Mmbmt, 
Qizabeth,  who  spent  partoftlie  night  in  mending  ihem.'* 
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the  names  of  the  proTioces,  towns,  &c.  &c. 
.  "  The  Queen,  on  her  part,  entirely 
devoted  to  maternal  cares,  m  which  she 
was'  assisted  by  Madame  Elizabeth,  in- 
structed Madame  Ronnie  in  the  principles 
of  Religion,  and,  after  those  important 
exercises,  gave  her  lessons  in  music  and 
drawing.  I  well  remember  receiving 
orders  to  ask  the  Princess's  Drawing 
Master "^  for  some  drawings  of  heads  for 
her  to  copy,  a  number  of  which  he  gave 
me  This  commission  brought  upon  the 
Royal  Family  the  ill  humour  of  a  Munici- 
pal, who  must  needs  see  in  those  heads, 
•  copied  from  antiques,  the  pictures  of 
the  principal  Monarchs  coalesced  against 
France.  He  had  very  nearly  determined 
to  keep  them,  and  denounce  me. 

"  In  every  particular,  the  Royal  Family 
were,  in  a  marked  manner,  made  to  suffer 
privation.  Clothes,  body  linen,  bed  and 
table  linen,-  silver  forks,  plates,  and,  in 
phort,  every  necessary  of  the  commonest 
kind,  was  supp.ied  so  spaiingly,  that  there 
was  not  enough  for  da.ly  use.  For  some 
nights,  J  was  obliged  to  make  the  Dau- 
phin's bed  with  sheeu  that  had  holes  in 
many  places. 

•<  After  dinnerf,  the  King  generally 
went  into  tlie  library  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Archives  of  the  Order  of  Malt  t,  who  had 
previou  ly  occupied  the  apartment  of-  the 
Tower.  The  library  remaining  there, 
his  Majesty  went  to  it  to  take  books. 
One  day,  being  in  that  room  wi»h  him, 
he  pointed  to  the  works  of  Rousseau  and 
Voltaire,  and  said  to  me,  in  a  low  voice  : 
*  Those  two  men  have  ruined  France.' 
With  .he  view  of  recovering  the  habit  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  ■  .f  teaching,  dur- 
ing his  confinement,  the  Dauphin  the  first 
lessons  of  it,  the  King  translated  tl  .e  Odes 
of  Horace,  and,  sometimes,  Citero.  As 
a  relaxation  from  his  reading  and  study, 
to  which  he  was  always  eager  to  return, 
the  Queen  and  Madame  Ehzabeth  pjayed 


with  him  after  dianer,  sometimei  a  game 
of  piquet,  sometimes  of  trictrac  :  in  the 
evening,  one  of  the  Princesses  read  a  play 
aloud. 

At  ei^ht  o'clock,  I  laid  the  Dauphin's 
supper  in  Madame  Elizabeth's  room; 
where  the  Queen  staid  with  him  while 
he  eat.  Then,  when  the  Municipals  were 
out  of  hearing.  Her  Majesty  made  her 
son  say  the  following  prayer : 

«  *  Almighty  God !  who  made  and  re? 
deemed  me,  I  adore  thee.  O  preserve 
my  father's,  life,  and  the  lives  ot  my  fiu 
mily;  Defend  us  against  our  enemies! 
Grant  to  Madame  de  Tourzel  the  strength 
she  stands  in  need  of  to  support  the  ills 
she  suffj:  rs  on  our  account !' 

"  After  this  prayer,  I  put  the  Dauphia 
to  bed.  The  Queen  and  Madame  Eliza- 
beth staid  wltli  him  by  turns.  When  the 
family  went  to  supper,  I  carried  some- 
thing to  eat  to  whichever  of  the  Princesses 
was  sitting  by  the  prince.  When  the 
King  rose  from  table,  he  went  immedi- 
atdy  to  see  his  son.  After  staying  a  few 
minutes,  he  took  the  Queen  and  Xfadame 
Elizabeth  by  the  hand,  kissed  Madame 
Roy  ale  y  and  returned  up  stairs  to  his  owa 
chamber.  Then  going  into  the  little 
towt?r,  his  Majesty  remained  there  till  ele- 
ven o'clock,  his  bed-time  J . 

"  It  was  only  at  the  moment  of  his 

foing  to  bed,  and^  of  his  rising,  that  the 
ang  ventured  to  talk  to  me.  Sitting 
within  his  curtains,  what  he  said  was  not 
heard  by  the  Commissioner.  One  d  .y  his 
Majesty,  having  heard  the  abuse  heaped  upon 
me  by  the  Municipal  on  guard,  said  to  me: 
*  You  have  had  a  great  deal  to  bear  to  day. 
^  For  my  ^ake,  continue  to  bear  all :  make 
no  reply.'  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obeying 
th  is  oraer.  The  heavier  misfortune  weigh  - 
ed  upon  my  master,  the  more  sacred  was 
his  person  in  my  eyes. 

«  Another  time,  when  I  was  placing  a 
black  pin  at  the  head  of  his  bed  to  hang 


•  <<  M.  Van  Blarenberg»  as  estimable  for  his  talents,  as  for  his  attachment  to  the 
Royal  Family." 

t  "  The  King  dined  at  two,  and  supped  at  nine," 

X  «  This  interval  was  the  time  in  which  I  had  to  endure  the  most.  Alone  with 
the  Municipal  on  guard,  I  was  obliged  to  hear  all  the  horrors  that  the  man  pleased  to 
Htter  against  the  King.  The  usual  charge  turned  on  his  Majesty's  hating  and  betraying 
Ae  people.  *  Is  not  that  true  ?*  said  one  of  them.  <  You  certainly  think  as  we 
do  ?  if  not,  you  must  be  the  accomplice  of  this  enemy  to  the  Nation.'  A  frozen  air 
and  dead  silence  were  my  only  notice  of  these  speeches.  *  You  do  not  answer ;  the* 
you  are  not  a  patriot/    J  continued  dumb,  resiamed  to  wh 


you 


i  diunby  resigned  to  whatever  might  happen.' 
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tit  watch  on,  he  slipped  into  my  hand  a 
piece  of  paper  rolled  up.  *  Here  is  some 
of  my  hair/  said  he ;  <  it  is  the  only  pre- 
Mfit  I  can  make  you  at  this  time.' " 

«  To  obtain  for  the  King  a  summary 
knowlege  of  the  papers  which  were  cried 
erery  mght  under  the  walls  of  the  Temple, 
I  went  up  to  the  little  Tower,  at  the  time 
the  criers  were  passing.  There,  hoisting 
myself  up  to  the  height  of  a  window  two- 
diirds  stopped  up,  I  remained  till  I  could 
catch  the  most  interesting  intelligence.  I 
then  returned  to  the  room  before  the 
Queen's  chamber:  Madame  Elizabeth 
crossed  atthe  same  time  into  her  own  cham- 
ber, whither  I  followed  \i<T  on  some  pre- 
text, and  communicated  to  her  what  I  had 
been  able  to  coUeci.  Going  back  to  the 
Queen's  roon[i,  she  went  into  a  balcony  at 
the  only  window  that  had  not  undergone  the 
fete  of  the  others,  the  apertures  of  which 
were  all  nearly  blocked  up.  The  King  with 
out  giving  the  Municipals  the  least  ground 
of  suspicion,  went  to  the  same  window, 
as  if  to  take  the  fresh  air,  and  his  sister 
repeated  to  him  what  I  had  reported  to  her. 
It  was  by  this  means  that  his  Majesty  was 
informed  of  the  entrance  of  the  coaleseed 
armies  on  the  territory  of  France :  of  the 
reduction  of  Longwi  and  Verdun  ;  of  the 
desertion  of  M«  de  la  Fayette  with  his 
Staff  ;  of  the  death  of  M.  de  la  Prote, 
lotendant  of  the  Civil  List,  of  that  of 
Durosoi;  in  short  of  post  the  princi- 
pal ei^nts. 

«*  Whether  the  daily  attention  I  gave  to 
the  public  criers  was  suspected,  or  that 
erery  opportunity  was  taken  to  alarm  and 
torment  the  august  prisoners,  the  hawkers 


daily  cried  the  most  disastrous  intelligence, 
and  sometimes  mere  inventions.  They, 
one  day,  announced  a  decree  for  the  se- 
paration of  the  Royal  Family.  At  the 
time,  the  Queen  was  within  hearing  of 
the  crier's  voice,  and  with  difficulty  saved 
herself  from  fainting.  It  made  an  im- 
pression of  terror  upon  her  mind  of  which 
she  never  got  the  better.*' 

Many  anecdotes  are  recorded  in 
thisinterestir.g  narrative,  which  ele- 
vate tiie  character  of  Maria  An- 
toinette :  whatever  might  have  been 
her  vices  in  early  life,  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  povver  and  the  blaze  of 
of  regal  splendour,  her  heroism  in 
adversity  was  most  exemplary.  Her 
constant  solicitude  was  to  alleviate 
the  sorrows,  and  support  the  spirits 
of  the  King ;  she  never  compro- 
mised the  dignity  which  her  former 
rank  conferred,  and,  on  her  trial, 
shewed  that  she  was  not  unwortliy 
of  the  blood  of  the  Ceesars. 

M.Hue  was  separated  from  Louis 
on  the  fatal  2d  of  September,  1792 : 
What  passed  in  the  tower  of  the 
Temple,  from  that  time  till  the  de- 
capitation of  the  King,  on  the- list 
of  January,  1793,  is  detailed  in  the 
Journal  of  M.  Clery,  to  which  this 
work  may  be  considered  as  an  in- 
troduction. The  Historian  will  refer 
to  both,  for  those  minute  and  illus- 
trative anecdotes  which  no  other 
writers  had  the  opportunity  of  fur- 
nishing. 


Art.  VIII.  Campagnes  du  Mareehal  de  Sckomberg  en  Portugal  defiuts  Vamee  1662 
jusqu'en  1668.  Par  GMral  ie  Dumovriez.  12mo.  pp.  14j5.  The  Camhaigns  of 
Marshml  Schomberg  in  Portugal  from  the  Tear  1662  to  the  Tear  166"8.  By  Gineral 

DUMOURICZ. 

THE  Life  of  Marshal  Schom- 
berg was  written  in  German  by  Au- 
gtistas  Hagner:  that  part  of  it 
which  records  the  history  of  his 
campaigns  in  Portugal,  Ts  here 
tnmilated  from  the  original  into 
French,  by  the  Ex-General  Du- 
moariez.  The  professed  object  of 
tbi»  translation  is  two-fold:  '*  Le 
premier  est  de  faire  r6fl6chir  les 
atvantages  de  la  gloire  de  ce  grand 


homme  sur  mon  propre  neveu,  le 
Baron  Xavier  de  Schomberg,  des- 
cendant de  cette  illustre  famille, 
digne  de  porter  ce  nom  avec  hon- 
neur,  si  la  Revolution  Francoise 
n'avoit  pas  derang6  la  carriere  bril- 
lante  quMI  avoi't  en  perspective. 
Le  second  motif  est  de  t6moigner 
a  la  nation  Porlugaise  tout  I'lnte- 
ret  que  je  prens  i  son  sort  depuis 
trente  an»,  &/  la  grande  estime  que 
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j'ai  profess^e  tout  ma  vie  pour  son 
caractere  national."  We  are  strange* 
ly  mistaken  it*  some  third  motive, 
equally  coffeut  with  either  of  these, 
has  not  led  to  this  translation,  and 
to  the  advertisement,  preface,  and 
conclusion,  with  which  it  is  enve* 
Icped. 

The  French  Revolution  has,  in 
its  elFects,  totally  and  completely 
subverted  that  system  of  balancing 
the  power  of  one  empire  against 
the  power  of  another,  wiiich  for 
ages  guaranteed,  not  merely  the 
existence  and  security,  but  the  po- 
litical rank  of  those  weak  states 
which  lay  contiguous  to  stronger 
neighbours.  The  mutual  jealousies 
pf  tiie  lavger  powers,  conferred  and 
preserved,  not  an  imaginary,  but 
an  actual  independeneeon  the  small- 
er ones.  That  salutary  system  is 
now  subverted,  and  the  whole  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  is  divided  into 
itwo  vast  empires  of  the  North  and 
West,  to  which  all  other  states, 
whether  dukedoms,  principalities, 
or  sovereignties,  must  bow  the 
Jcnee  in  token  of  submission. 

As  our  enemy  has,  by  the  force  of 
arms,  established  on  the  Continent 
his  dominion  over  a  hemisphere,  so, 
in  defence  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence, have  we  established  an 
unlimited  monarchy  on  the  Ocean. 
Neutral  powersare  no  longer  sacred ; 
they  are  violated  to  serve  tin;  pur- 
jposcs  of  either  party.  The  inva- 
sion of  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck  on 
one  side,  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen, 
iaind  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet 
on  the  other. 

Among  the  few  powers  which 
have  hitherto  been  permitted  to* 
preserve  their  neutrality,  because 
the  violation  of  it  would  have  been 
useless,  is  Portugal.  How  long  it 
wili  be  permilted  to  enjoy  this  calm 
is  uncertain :  rumours,  indeed,  are 
afloat  at  the  very  moment  we  are 
writing  these  lines,  that  a  requisi- 
tion   of  the   Portuguese  navy  lias 


been  made  by  the  court  of  Madrid; 
that  the  French  government  has 
likewise  demanded,  as  the  price  of 
neutrality,  the  sum  of  four  millions 
of  Crusades  {£.  500,000) ;  and  the 
shutting  of  their  ports  against  the 
English.  The  Portuguese  govern? 
ment,  it  is  said,  has  expressed  a  de- 
termination to  take  a  final  leave  of 
Europe,  and  ti'ansport  itself  to  the 
Brazils,  rather  than  answer  these 
insulting  demands  by  an  ignomi- 
nious concession.  Whether  siny,or 
all,  these  reports  are  true,  at  pre- 
sent we  know  not;  but  they  afford 
reason  to  suspect,  that  the  term  is 
expiring  of  the  neutrality  of  Por- 
tugal. 

General  Dumouricz  has  long 
foreseen,  as  indeed  every  one  must 
have  done,  who  has  given  his  at- 
tention for  one  moment  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  since  Portugal  has  enjoy- 
ed her  neutrality  by  the  sufferance 
of  the  contending  powers,  and  not 
by  her  intrinsic  eminence,  and 
commanding  station,  that  its  con- 
tinuance depends  solely  upon  this 
consent,  and  that  whenever  circum- 
stances shall  arise  which  make  it 
convenient  for  cither  party  to  de- 
mand her  alliance,  ijie  must  instant- 
ly make  hercfection,  and  go  to  war 
with  one  of  the  two,  or  fly  for  in-  ' 
dependence  to  tiie  Brazils. 

Portugal,  however,  according  to 
Dumouriez,  had  it  in  her  power  to 
have  placed  herself  in  a  situation  of 
complete  independence,  in  a  situa- 
tion to  have  been  respected  and 
courted,  rather  than  to  have  been 
thus  insulted,  plundered,  and  dis- 
gracc:d.  **  C'ctoit  de  porter  ot6s  le 
commencement  deshostilit^s  son  ar- 
ni^e  sur  le  plus  grand  pied  de 
guerre,    de  meitre  ses  places    les 

1)1  us  essentielles  en  bon  6tat,  de 
ever  ses  milioes,  et  de  former  une 
petite  marine  pour  la  defense  de  ses 
portes,  des  embouchures  de  deux 
on  trois  de  ses  princi pales  riviere^ 
&  de  ses  cotes  les  plus  abonUihles. 
Cinquante  millehommes  bien  diiscl- 
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plio^s,  dont  an  sixieme  de  Cavalcrie 

soutenus  par  le  luSaie  iiombre  de 
milices  sont  plus  que  sufEsans  pour 
la  defense  nicihodique  de  ce  roy« 
aume.  Get  6iablissement  militaire 
n'esc^de  ni  sa  population^  ni  sou 
reFenue ;  car  il  y  a  bien  des  de- 
peoscs  inutiles  qu'un  Roi,  ou  Re- 
gent sage,  peut  &  doit  retrancher." 

In  short,  the  drift  of  this  work  is 
to  induce  the  Portuguese,  by  a 
flattering  and  high-flown  appeal  to 
the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors, 
jmuiediately  to  set  on  foot  a  war 
establishment  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
and  to  put  General  Dumouriez  at 
the  bead  of  it  with  unliudted  powers. 
For  this  purpose,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  cunningly  devised, 
than  the  translation  of  Marshal 
Schomberg's  Campaign  ia  Portu- 
gal. 

The  Portuguese  have  always  in- 
dulged considerable  jealousy  of 
foreign  mihtary  officers,  and  it  is  to 
their  credit  that  they  have  always 
disliked  to  obey  them.  The  sly 
Frenchman  has  hinted  at  this  "  vict'" 
in  their  character,  and  shewn  the 
evil  consequences  to  which  that  m 
conjunction  with  the  too  limited 
powers  of  the  commander  in  chief 
led  in  the  case  of  Schdmberg.  He 
is  also  vei-y  anxious  to  persuade  tite 
Portuguese,  that  it  is  only  a  few 
interested  grandees  and  courtiers, 
who  indulge  this  mean  and  narrow- 
minded  jealousy  of  foreign  com- 
manders ;  that  the  nation,  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  have  more  en- 
larged and  liberal  ideas,  &c. 

The  Marshal  Schomberg  was 
sent  by  bis  great  master  in  the  art 
of  war,  Turenne,  to  defend  Por- 
tugal, against  the  Spaniards,  com- 
manded by  Don  John  of  Austria 
He  was  perpetually  thwarted  in  his 
JBeasures  by  the  intrigue  of  those 
who  were  jealous  of  his  talents.  In 
the  victories  of  Ameixial  and  Mon- 
tpsclaros,  he  nevertheless  saved  the 
kingdom,  and  gave  stability  to  the 
tottering    throne:    but    this>    t»tys 


Dumouriezn  he  would  bare  accom« 
plished  in  two  or  three  campaigns, 
had  his  power  been  unlimited,  and 
bad  he  been  placed  in  a  situation  to 
have  defied  the  cabals  of  his  rivals. 
Many  facts,  therefore,  which  are 
brought  to  light  in  the  history  of  the 
Marshal'scampaigns,  are  sufficiently 
referable  to  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  in  Portugal:  ^'Le  souveraia 
y  verra  tout  le  danger  &  le  d^sad* 
yantage  de  qe  pas  douner  pUiTi^ 
pouvoir  &C  carte  blayiche  a  son  Gin^ral 
en  chef,  national  ou  Cti'anger^  quand 
il  est  bien  choisi«  Les  G^n^raux 
verront  quails  ne  doivent  pas  s'  en- 
gager a  commander  Tarmee  Portu- 
gaise,si  oh  nc  leuraccordepasplein* 
pouvoir  &  carte  blanche/' 

As  to  the  military  talents  of  Ge« 
neral  Dumouriez,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  estimate  them,  nor  should 
we  by  any  means  have  felt  ourselves 
equal  to  the  appreciation.  We 
may  certainly  be  allowed,  however^ 
to  question  the  wisdom  as  well  as 
the  decency  of  vilifying,  and  abus- 
ing, and  under-rating  an  enemy 
whose  conquests  will  for  ever  rank 
him  among  the  first  of  military 
commanders.  The  joy  of  the  Ge- 
neral at  the  fabled  success  of  the 
Russians  at  Eyiau  leads  him  into 
the  most  extravagant  and  unbecom* 
ing  transports. 

The  bulletins  are  all  lies;  the 
French  are  not  long  to  be  duped  by 
tricks  of  the  quack  who  has  placed 
httnself  at  the  head  of  them :  their 
enthusiasm  will  speedily  be  changed 
into  contempt,  they  will  soon  **  de- 
napoleonize"  him,  and  he  will  re- 
vert to  plain  Bonaparte,  a  Corsican 
adventurer,  &c.  &c.  With  such 
wretched  railing,  such  imp9tent 
feminine  scolding  as  this,  are  sere-t 
ral  of  these  pages  filled. 

As  the  translation  which  gives  to 
this  volume  its  title  is  clearly  con- 
sidered by  General  Dumouriez  as 
of  very  secondary  and  subordinate 
consideration  comparatively  with 
thif  i;ollati:rai  matter,  we  have  said 
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nothin?  about  it.  It  is  an  historical 
and  military  sketch,  not  peculiar!}* 
interesting  to  English  readers, 
although  few  heroes  ever  ranked 
hijz;her  in  the  public  estimation  of 
this  country,  or  derived  from  its 
munificence  and  gratitude  a  larger 
share  of  honor  and  emoluments 
than  the  Marshal  Schomberg.  The 
work  is  addressed  to  the  Portuguese, 
and  they  must  be  dull  indeed  not 
to  see  the  drift  of  it. 

Since  the  above  article  was  written 
the  fate  of  the  bouse  of  Braganzahas 
been  decided.  It  has  prudently  fled 
beforethestocm,andhas  removed  the 
seat  of  Government  to  the  Brazils, 
where  in  one  of  the  finest  countries 
of  I  he  world,  and  one  of  the  finest 
climates,  it  n)ay  found  a  most  mag* 
nificcnt  and  extensive  empire.  On 
the  29th  of  November,'  1807,  the 
Prince  Reeent,  with  the  whole  of 
the  Royal  Family,  embarked  under 
a  British  convoy  for  the  Brazils, 
taking  with  them  the  whole  Portu- 
guese fleet,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  small  unserviceable  vessels. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  imme- 
diately  before  his  departure,  the 
Prince  Regent  issued  a  Prochma- 
tion,  the  object  of  which  was  to 


tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  neutralize  any  opposition  from 
his  subjects.  But  those  subjects 
beheld  his  departure  with  the  ut- 
most apathy  or  complacency  !  With 
such  indifference  towards  his  person 
and  government  was  it  likely  that 
the  people  should  oppose  the  march 
of  a  Frencb  Army  to  Lisbon  ?  The 
oppression  of  the  Spaniards  caused 
a  revolution,  in  favor  of  the  house 
of  Braganza,  in  the  year  1640,  nor 
could  all  the  efforts  of  the  king  of 
Spain  regain  his  authority  over  a 
people  who  hated  him.  Had  the 
same  enthusiasm  been  now  felt  in 
fevor  of  the  Prince  Regent,  which 
was  then  felt  in  favor  of  John, 
Duke  of  Braganza,  the  court  might 
perhaps  have  been  yet  at  Lisbon. 
But  its  removal  to  the  Brazils,  is 
probably  more  to  its  advantage, 
and  since  it  has  taken  the  Inquisi- 
tion with  it,  there  is  but  little  reason 
to  mourn  its  departure.  In  Europe, 
Portugal  must  ever  have  remained 
a  secondary  power  ;  in  America,  it 
has  every  local  advantage  which  a 
maritime  and  commercial  nation 
can  desire,  and  for  years  may  enjoy 
a  degree  of  eminence  and  power, 
unrivalled  in  that  Continent. 


Art.  IX.  T%e  Aneitntand  Modem  History  of  Nice ;  comfirehendiug  an  AceomU  of  the 
Foundation  of  Marseilles  $  to  which  are  prefixed^  Descriptive  Observations  on  the  No* 
tuie.  Produce^  and  Climate  of  the  Territory  of  the  former  City^  attd  its  a^cismig 
Towns  ;  with  an  Introduction,  containing  Aints  of  Advice  to  Invalids^  who^  mik  the 
Ho,  e  of  arresting  the  Proprrsss  of  DtMosCf  seek  the  renovating  Influence  of  these  Salst^ 
hrious  Climes.  By  J.  B.  Davis,  M.  D.  one  of  the  British  Captives  from  Ferdssm. 
8vo.  pp    340. 


THIS  volume  contains  a  whimsi- 
cal medley  of  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, antiquities,  topography,  and 
sentiment ;  nor  is  the  last,  by  any 
ine»i,is  t:)e  least.  Dr.  Davis  has  pro- 
bably  so  nuich  habituated  himself  to 
the  reading  of  Fiench  writers,  that 
he  has  thciice  insensibly  contracted 
their  peculiarities  of  manner.  He  a- 
bounds  in  ejaculations,  interjections, 
and  those  romantic  bursts  of  feelitig 
which  ill  suit  the  sobriety  of  Eng- 
lish  readers.    The  work  is  divifled 


into  two  parts;  the  first  coxnpre* 
hends  an  introduction,  containing 
advice  to  valetudinary  residents;  the 
topography  of  Nice ;  an  account  of 
the  cTiaracter,  language,  commerce, 
&c.  of  the  inhabitants,  and  descrip* 
tive  observations  on  the  nature, 
produce,  and  climate  of  the  coun- 
try, &c.  The  second  contains  the 
ancient  and  modem  history  of  Nice, 
with  a  description  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country^  and  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Mar- 
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seiiles.  Tbelatterpartis  a  laboured 
antiquarian  memoir,  the  materials  of 
which  are  collected  from  the  scat- 
tered writings  of  various  authors. 

The  climate  of  Nice  has   ever 
been  renowned    for   its  salubrity: 
Italy  cannot  boast  a  milder  tempe- 
rature in  the  winter  months  ;  and 
is  less  detireable  in  the    summer, 
on  account  of  its  intense  heat.     A 
French  writer  says  of  it,  "  Dans  ce 
climat  la  Nature  n'est  par  -n  ropos 
pendant  Thyver.     Les  jardins  sont 
toujours  verds,  on  y  s6me,  et  Ton 
plante  sans   relSLcbe ;   les  endroits 
incultes  des  montagnes  sont  perp6- 
tuellement  converts  d'  herbes :  dans 
les  plaines  on  voit  des  fleurs  nais- 
santes,  des  arbres  charges  de  fruits 
ou  en  fleurs  :  les  oliviers,  et  les  lau- 
riers  ponent  des  fruits  pendant  tout 
Phiver:   les  citroniers,   et  les  oran- 
gen  paroissent  en  mfime  temps  dans 
tout  ieur  £clat,  et  forment  un  coup 
d*oeil  magnifique.'*     Notwithstand- 
ing the  general  and  even  serenitv  of 
the  climate  of  Nice,  it  is  occasion- 
ally visited  by  the  Mistral,  a  local 
wind,    which    insinuates  itself  into 
different  canals,  or  funnels,  among 
the  maritime  Alps,  and,  collecting 
new  force  in   those  places,   rushes 
out  ai  their  extremities  with  such 
violence  as  to  precipitate  men  and 
cattle    into  chasms   on  the  side  of 
the  road  :    this  calamitous  circum* 
stance.   Dr.   Davis  says,   occurs  at 
least  once  a  year  to  the  unfortunate 
travellers  who  are  exposed  to   its 
influence. 

M.  de  Saussure  relates,  that  he 
was  once,  at  Aries,  exposed  to 
greater  peril  from  a  sudden  gust  of 
tnis  wind  than  he  ever  had  been  in  his 
daring  excursions  among  the  Alps. 
In  order  to  catch  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  antiquities  of  that  city,  its 
amphitheatre,  arena,  porticoe,  &c. 
he  ascended  the  roof  of  a  lofty 
house ;  just  as  he  had  stepped  out 
of  the  garret  window,  a  blast  of  the 
the  Mistral  took  him  unexpectedly, 
auid    with    e:xtreme  violence,    and 


would  have  hurled  him  headlong 
into  the  street,  if  a  chimney,  rising 
from  the  slant  of  the  roof,  liad  not 
intercepted  his  fall.  He  clung  to  it 
and  was  saved. 

This  wind,  so  prevalent  in  Pro- 
vence, and  indeed  ronnd  the  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  was  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Circius 
("a  turbine  ejus  ac  vtrtiginej.  Dr. 
D.  calls  it  a  north-easterly  wind: 
De  Saussure  says,  it  blows  from  the 
west,  or  from  the  we?»t- north -west, 
and  that  it  is  considered  as  promot- 
ing the  salubrity  of  the  air,  by  dis- 
sipating the  vapours  which  arise  from 
the  marshes  and  stagnant  waters 
which  lie  to  the  south  of  Langue- 
doc  and  Provence  (Voy.  dans  les 
Alps,  chap.  XXXV.  §  1604.)  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  that  Augustus, 
when  he  came  into  Gaul,  erected  a 
statue  to  its  honour,  as  the  preserver 
of  the  human  species,  and  the  pro* 
motcr  of  vegetation.  The  Proven- 
ceaux  of  the  present  age.  Dr.  D. 
says,  differ  in  opinion  with  the  an- 
cients as  to  its  beneficial  effects; 
they  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  country,-  and 
have  a  proverb  to  that  effect :  "  La 
Cour  de  Parlement,  le  Mistral,  etle 
Durance  sont  les  trois  fl6aux  de  la 
Provence."  Saussure  says,  that 
when  he  arrived  at  Beaucaire  all  the 
church  bells  were  tolling  for  public 
prayers,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
obtain  from  Heaven  a  cessation  of 
the  Mistral,  which,  from  its  extreme 
cold  and  violence  had  excited  rreat 
apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  the 
crops.  Dr.  D.  is  puzzled  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  dominion  of  this 
wind;  it  is, remarked,  that  its  vio« 
lence  is  in  proportion  to  the  qyan« 
t-ity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  Ceven- 
nes  and  th^  Vivarais.  Perhaps  he 
will  thank  us  for  referring  him  to 
the  chapter  and  section  of  Saussure 
before-mentioned. 

The  following  accoupt  of  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  modem 
Nissards  is  amusing : 
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«  THE  Niwards  dHfer  in  their  man- 
ners from  the  inhabitants  of  Provence  and 
Ital^.     Sordid  interest  and  unprincipled 
selfishness,  notwithstanding  the  allegations 
of  many  travellers,  are  by  no  means  the 
characteristics  of  every  class  of  this  people. 
^The  Nissards  are  in  general  mild,  humane, 
peaceable,  and  complaisant.  They  are  gay, 
lively,  and  pleasant  in  company ;  in  one 
•word,  their  manners  upon  the  whole  are 
interesting,  and  congenial  with  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate.     The  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  though  poor,  and,  as  it  were, 
sequestered  from  the  world,  are  civil,  and 
perfect  strangers  to  the  vices  engendered 
by  luxury,  and  to  the  violent  passions 
which  agitate  the  great.     They  are  con- 
stantly occupied  in  providing  tor  tlie  sub- 
sistence of  their  families,   in   cultivating 
their  fields,  or  watching  their  flocks.    No- 
thing can  equal  their  persevering  patience 
at  work  j   no  obstacle  disheanens  them  ; 
and  they  bear  with  equal  firmness,  bodily 
fatigue  and  mental  anxiety.     Fashion  has 
not  extended  her  imperious  dominion  over 
them,  for  Uiey  still  retain  the  dress  and 
manners  of  their  forefathers.     Whenever 
a  traveller  a^ives  in  any  one  of  their  vil- 
lages, let  him  be  ever  so  littlf  known  to 
them,  they  hasten  to  welcome  him^  and 
invite  him  to  partake  of  their  frugal  re- 
past.   They  often  give  up  their  beds  to 
strangers,  and  in  every  respect  present  ue 
with  an  emblem  of  ancient  hospitality :  but 
this  character  only  applies  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior  of  the  country.     To- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Piedmont  they  are 
irascible,  and  subject  to  gusts  of  passion, 
which  frequently  produce  very  desperate 
conflicts.    When  they  cannot  find  employ- 
ment at  home,  where  there  are  neither 
commerce  nor  manufactures,  they  seek  a 
subsistence  in  foreign  countries.     Those 
who  can  afford  to  l^iy  a.  little  merchandize 
hawk  it  about  the  country,  until  they  ac- 
quire enough  wealth  to  begin  shop-keep- 
ing.    With  such  small  beginnings,  by  ar- 
rangement and  OEconomy,  some  of  them, 
have  left  fortunes,  which  their  industrious 
children  have  augmented  to  immense  pro- 
perty, even  to  mUlions  sterHng.    There  are 
many  instances  of  this  kind,  and  two  are 
well  known  at  Lyons  amd  Marseilles :  one 
is  the  house  of  Folosan,  the  other  is  tlie  fa- 
mily of  Bruni,  two  members  of  which  were 
presidents  of  the  second  chamber  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix  before  the  revolution. 
«<  It  is  from  the  northern  district  that  so 


many  of  then\  emigrate  with  their  orpnj^ 
cymbals  and  magic  lanterns,  to  anrate  tbc 
people  and  children  over  all  Europe.  After 
an  absence  of  eight  or  ten  years^  the  greater 
part  of  them  return  with  some  iktte  sav- 
mg^s,  which  assist  them  (o  enlarge  thdr 
fields,  to  buy  cattle,  and  get  manied. 
Tired  of  a  wandering  and  laborioiu  life^ 
they  return  to  finish  their  days  under  the 
humble  roof  that  gave  them  birth,  far  from 
the  noise  and  tumult  of  towns.  It  is  there 
they  relate  to  their  children  what  has  most 
attracted  their  attention  in  their  traveli. 
Jt  might  be  supposed  they  would  contraa 
some  of  the  vices  prevalent  in  great  towns; 
they  retain,  however,  their  former  simpli. 
city  of  manners  and  industry.  They  coe- 
sider  their  present  situation  happy  when 
they  compare  it  with  the  fatiguing  life 
they  have  led  to  atlain  it ;  even  dicir  litde 
vanity  is  gratified  in  being  considered  the 
richest  of  the  hamlet,  respected  by  all| 
and  looked  upon  as  the  oracles  of  the  com- 
try.  These  advantages  tura  the  heads  of 
young  peasants,  and  make  them  sigh  fcr 
an  organ  and  magic  lantern. 

"  The  inhabitants,  particularly  those  on 
the  coast,  live  very  frugally :  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bread  (for  lately  the  pound  of  twclie 
ounces  has  been  sold  from  four  to  six  sols), 
with  some  frait,  herbs,  and  vegetables,  g^ 
nerally  compose  their  food:  sometimes 
they  have  a  litUe  salt  fish,  very  rarely  aw 
fresh,  and  still  more  rarely  meat.  1  he  ef- 
fects of  this  mode  of  living  on  their  per- 
sons are  very  visible  :  corpulency  and  florid 
complexions  are  seldom  to  be  met  with: 
the  most  of  them,  particularly  near  Mo- 
naco, are  tawny  and  very  thin.  The  for- 
ced sobriety  and  labour  of  these  people 
recall  to  mind  the  assuetos  malo  Ugitra  of 
VirgU. 

*«  It  is  probable  that  the  state  of  these  bb- 
fortunate  Ligurians  has  undergone  litde  or 
no  change  during  the  lapse  of  two  hun- 
dred years.  In  the  greater  number 
of  the  small  towns  and  villages  situated 
in  the  interior  part  of  ihe  country,  and 
among  the  mountains,  the  peasants  hate 
neither  clocks,  sun-dials,  nor  barometers 
of  any  description :  the  crowing  of  the 
cock,  and  the  position  of  the  stars,  regulate 
the  hours  of  the  night,  and  the  course  of 
the  sun  those  of  the  day.  The  inhabitants, 
by  their  observations  of  the  planets,  will 
tell  you  the  hour  with  nearly  as  much  pre- 
cision as  if  it  were  indicated  by  a  cloct 
They  also  predict  with  a  great  degree  of 
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ral  of  the  townOf  particularly  at  Nice. 
They  dress  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  other  parts,  or  France :  some  of  them 
still  wear  fringed  caps,  which  become  them 
very  well,  and  to  which  a  stranger  is  soon 
accustomed.  In  their  dress  they  appear  to 
prefer  white  to  other  colours.  I  recollect 
going  to  the  cathedral  of  Nice  on  a  holi- 
day, and  on  entering  my  eyes  were  quite 
dazzled  with  a  display  of  snowy  wnitet 
which  is  rarely  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 
This  habit,  which  is  exnensive  in  large 
towns,  18  here  very  suitable  to  the  climate, 
where  they  have  frequently  six  months  of 
the  year  without  rain-" 

Dr.  Smollet  passed  two  win* 
ters  at  Nice  for  his  healthy  and 
wrote  a  great  many  aniusing  let- 
ters from  that  place.  Sterne  chose 
to  turn  the  laugh  against  him, 
because  he  was  totally  without  that 
cant  of  sentiment  which  he  aflected 
himself.  But  Smollet  had  a  much 
better  understanding,  and  more  in* 
formation  in  him  than  Sterne :  his 
travels  through  France  and  Italy 
will  very  well  bear  reading,  though 
they  were  written  almost  fifty  yean 
ago. 


ctftsoDty  the  chants  of  the  weather, 
passing  mosi  of  their  time  in  the  fields, 
and  bang  endowed  with  a  quick  sight  and 
retentive  memory,  they  collect  a  number  of 
little  facts,  which  enable  them  to  acquire  a 
kind  of  confused  foresight  that  resembles 
in  great  measure,  that  mstinctive  presage 
of  approaching  changes  of  weather  which 
we  observe  in  animals.  By  this,  and  with 
^e  assistance  of  some  local  circumstances, 
snch  as  a  fog  at  a  certain  hour,  and  on  a 
certain  part  of  the  horizon,  a  cloud  of  a 
paiticuiar  colour  on  the  top  of  some  moun- 
tain,  or  the  flight  or  chirping  of  birds,  they 
can  prognosticate  the  alterations  of  wea- 
ther as  well,  if  not  better,  than  any  meteor- 
ologist. 

«  With  respect  to  the  persons  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  Nissards,  they  have  no- 
thing very  agreeable  or  interesting.  The 
men  hare  a  very  tawny  complexion ;  their 
face  is  rather  flat,  and  their  eyes  small  and 
dark.  They  are  of  a  good  stature,  and 
well  made,  but  for  the  most  part  thin.  The 
women  are  nfeither  ugly  nor  pretty,  neither 
daik  nor  feir  :  most  of  tliem  are  of  an  in- 
tennediate  complexioil.  Their  society 
would  be  more  agreeable  were  their  under- 
standings better  cultivated,  and  the  French 
Imgoage  a  little  more  familiar.  There  are, 
however,  many  exceptions  to  this  in  sevc* 

Art.  X.  j1  New  Genealogical^  Htstoricah  and  Chronological  Mas;  being  a  cwifiUie 
Gmde  to  History^  both  Jncient  and  Modern^  exhibiting  an  accurate  Jccount  of  the 
Origin^  Descent,  and  Marriages  of  all  Royal  Fanunes,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World 
to  the  present  Time.  Comfilete  in  36  Maps.  %  C.  V.  Lavoisne,  Professor,  of 
the  Umversity  at  Cam;  and  by  C.  Gros,  of  the  University  of  Patis.    Folio. 


THE  principle  upon  which  these 
maps  are  constructed  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  introduced  by  Drs. 
Priestley  and  Fcrgusson,  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  historical  charts. 
The  application,  however,  is  varied: 
their  charts  present  a  bird's  eye  view 
of  the  revolutions  of  states  anJ 
empires,  while  these  maps  exhibit, 
as  it  were,  a  series  of  portraits, 
genealogically  arranged,  of  all  thft 
royal  families  which  have  flourish<d 
in  any  age  or  country  ^f  the  world. 
By  afd  of  the  two,  boys  and  girls, 
pert  and  precocious,  iriay  be  taught 
to  chatter  very  knowingly  on  the 
SQOcessive  dvnasties  of  a  kingdom, 
the  history  of  which  they  never  read 


a  line  of.  M.  Gros  advertises  "  to 
teach  history  according  to  tiie  plan 
of  this  work""  There  is  the  very 
evil :  maps  of  this  sort  are  useful 
as  an  auxiliary,  but  mischievous  as  a 
succedancum ;  to  the  well-grounded 
historian  they  are  highly  valuable  as 
references,  but  when  used  as  a 
<  royal  road'  to  learning,  they  are 
worse  than  useless.  M.  Gros  should 
have  given  a  more  ample  explana- 
tion of  this  scheme  :  the  work  is  a 
very  expensive  one  (four  guineas), 
and  instead  of  the  meagre  analysis 
of  a  single  map,  he  shouldhave  pre- 
sented his  purchasers  with  a  very^ 
minute  analysis  of  two  or  three  9f 
them. 
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This   work  was  undertaken    by  present   editor    has   accompKshed. 

M.  Lavoisne ;   he  did  not  live    to  Some  few  alterations  in  the  detail 

complete  the  execution  of  it ;  and  of  the  plan  have  been  made  by  M. 

what  was  left  undone  by  him,  the  Gros,  which  are  entirely  judicioua. 

Art.  XI.  The  GeO'Chronology  of  Europe;  being  an  Epitome  of  ike  Geografthi  ad 
Historic  of  the  severed  Kingdoms  and  States  comprised  in  that  Quarter  of  the  Worlds 
tfc  ^^  J.  A  SPIN ;  Illustrated 5tf  a  whole  Sheet  Map  of  Europe^  hf  M,  ITauthUr, 
Second  edition,  enlarged. 


THE  map  is  that  whicli  first 
strikes  the  attention  here ;  it  exhi- 
bits an  outline  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  in  their  just  geographical 
position,  and  relative  proportions. 
These  outlines,  however,  are  not 
filled  up  as  usual,  with  the  coui^e 
of  rivers  and  of  roads,  with  the 
position  of  mountains  and  lakes, 
with  the  names  of  states,  provinces, 
districts,  counties,  towns,  and  cities; 
but  upon  the  face  of  each  country 
is  placed  a  list  of  its  sovereigns  from 
the  earliest  times,  or  a  notice  of  its 
form  of  government.  Dotted  lines, 
passing  from  one  state  to  another, 
mark  either  a  connection  between 
the  two,  at  the  period  of  time  indi- 
cated by  the  extremities  of  the  lines, 
or  they  intimate,  that  the  sovereign 
of  one  country  was  also  at  that 
period  master  of  the  other.  This 
map  is  comprehensive,  and  has  the 


merit  of  great  simplicity :  at  a  sin- 
gle glance  of  the  eye  is  seen  the 
geographical  situation  of  crery 
countnr  in  Europe,  and  the  chrono- 
logical succession  of  its  sovereigns, 
with  the  dates  of  their  reigns  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day. 

As  to  the  book,  the  advertisement 
announces  that  '^  it  describes  the 
natural  or  artificial  boundaries,  the 
civil  divisions,  the  natural  history, 
original  and  present  inhabitants, 
form  of  government,  political 
strength,  established  religion,  state 
of  literature  and  the  arts,  commerce 
and  manufactures,    and    the  most 

f)rominent  features  of  the  cbrono- 
ogy  of  each  particular  state  ;"-^and 
all  within  about  a  hundred  and 
threescore  pages.  This  is  close 
packing. 


Art.  XII.  Jn  History  of  Jamaica.  With  Ohservations  om  the  Climate^  ScenetyfTraMt 
Productionsy  Negroes^  Slave  Trade,  Diseases  of  Europeans^  Customs^  Manners  and 
Dispositions  of  the  Inhabitants.  To  which  is  addedy  an  [Illustration  of  the  Advantages 
wuhuh  are  likely  to  result  from  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Robsit 
Renny,  Eiq.  4to.  pp.  333.    With  a  Map.  1807. 


MR.  Renny  seems  to  be  fully 
aware  that  he  has  misnamed  his 
book.  In  the  preface  he  tells  us, 
"  that  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
better,  had  he  not  assumed  the 
title  of  historian,  but  had  called  his 
volume  an  account  of  Jamaica." 
History,  in  its  common  acceptation, 
means  the  narrative  of  those  events 
which  affect  the  government  of  a 
country,  or  its  relation  with  other 
states ;  and  as  the  present  volume 
contains  only  a  few  short  chapters 
which  can  be  called  historical,  apd 


far  the  greater  part  consists  of  re- 
marks upon  the  manners,  climate^ 
scenery,  trade,  &c.  of  Jamaica,  the 
title  must  be  considered  as  bad  in  as 
much  as  it  leads  us  to  expect  what 
we  do  not  find.  As,  however,  we 
are  not  so  particular  as  Mr.  Shandy 
about  names,  we  only  notice  the 
error,  and  shnll  proceed  to  give  an 
analysis  of  the  work.  The  first 
chapters  contain  a  brief  narrative 
of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
and  a  de>crii»lion  of  the  inotTensive 
and  happy  race  who  inhabited  th« 
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West  Indian  Islands  when  Colum- 
bus arrived  there.  It  has  been  a 
common  error,  among  Eli^Iish  wri- 
ters, to  speak  of  the  abonginal  in- 
liabita^ts  of  the  southern  part  of 
America,  as  mere  savages,  ignorant 
of  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  existence.  Mr.  Ken- 
ny has,  however,  got  better  inform- 
ation; and  his  account  of  the  na- 
tives of  Jamaica  seems  derived  from 
Spanish  authors,  though  he  never 
chooses  to  quote  his  authorities. 
The  de^ee  of  civilization  which 
existed  in  that  country  when  the 
Spaniards  made  their  appearance 
there,  may  be  best  estimated  by  the 
statement  of  a  few  facts.  Notwith- 
standing the  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  most  delicious  fruits,  pf  plan- 
tains, yams,  and  other  vegetables, 
the  natives  cultivated  maize  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  displayed 
great  skill  in  their  preparations  of 
cassava  bread  from  the  manioc. 
They  not  only  manufactured  ex* 
cellent  cloth  from  their  cotton,  but 
they  also  possessed  the  art. of  dye- 
ing \t  with  a  variety  of  colours. 
The  elegance  of  their  earthen  ware, 
their  chairs  of  ebony,  and  their  cu- 
riously woven  beds — their  imple- 
ments of  husbandry — the  size,  struc- 
ture and  ornaments  of  their  ca- 
noes, some  of  them  navigated  by 
forty  oars,  and  covered  with  an 
awning  of  mats  and  palm-tree 
leaves  to  isecure  the  women  and 
children  from  the  sun  and  the  spray 
of  the  sea— ^11  prove  that  they  pos- 
sessed in  abundance,  not  only  the 
necessaries,  but  even  the  comforts 
of  life. 

When  we  consider  the  nuniber 
of  happy  human  beings  who  ex- 
isted on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic 
before  the  voyage  of  Columbus, 
itnd  think  of  the  enormities  that 
have  been  since  perpetrated  there, 
we  are  tempted  to  wish  that  the 
mariner's  needle  had  never  been 
discovered,  or  that  no  man  had  ever 
been  bold  enough  to  lose  sight  of 


land.  It  was  during  the  vigorous 
administration  of  Cromwell,  that 
Jamaica  became  subject  to  thiji 
country^Penn  and  General  Venables 
were  sent  from  England  to  attack 
St.  Domingo,  but  failing  in  their 
attempt,  they  dared  not  return  to 
their  master  without  having  per- 
formed some  exploit ;  they  there- 
fore made  a  descent  upon  Jamaica, 
and  succeeded.  Timely  supplies  se- 
cured the  conquest.  After  the  re- 
storation, a  number  of  desperate  ^ 
adventurers  of  all  nations  collected 
together,  and  infested  the  Spanish 
Main,  under  the  title  of  Buccaneers. 
For  some  time  they  were  licensed 
by  the  English  government;  and 
they  commonly  disposed  of  their 
plunder  at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica; 
a  circumstance  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  promote  the  opulence 
of  that  Island.  The  daring  valour 
of  these  men,  their  total  contempt 
of  danger,  and  their  cruelty,  maae 
them  justly  objects  of  terror  to  the 
Spaniards,  against  whom  their  at- 
tacks were  for  some  time  solely  di- 
rected. Henry  Morgan,  a  Welsh- 
man, was  the  most  famous  and  the 
most  successful  of  the  Buccaneers. 
By  ]iis  valour,  he  raised  himself  to 
the  command  of  twelve  stout  ships ; 
with  this  force  he  ravaged  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  took  Porto  Bello 
on  the  Spanish  Main,  and,  after 
storming  Panama  one  of  the  strong- 
est places  which  the  Spaniards  at 
that  time  possessed,  and  where  the 
the  garrison  was  prepared  to  receive 
him,  retired  with  an  immense  booty, 
and  was  made  Lieutenant  governor 
of  Jamaica.  The  list  of  the  differ- 
ent governors  of  the  Island,  and 
of  their  occasional  contests  with 
the  house  of  representatives,  will 
afford  but  little  amusement  or  in- 
struction. It  is  indeed  somewhat 
curious  to  hear  of  declamations  in 
favour  of  liberty  and  universal  re- 
presentation,coming  from  the  mouth 
of  a  West  Indian  planter.  At  the 
time  of  the  American  war,  the  house 
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of  assembly  in  Jamaica,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  king  in  favour  of 
their  oppressed  brethren  of  North 
America!  The  most  interesting 
event  in  the  History  of  Jamaica  is 
the  Maroon  war  of  which  a  very 
full  account  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  Dallas.  The  account  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Cudjoe, 
the  leader  of  the  Maroons  and  Co- 
lonel Guthrie,  we  shall  extract. 

*'  As  a  prompt  determination  was  on 
several  accounts  necessary.  Colonel  Gu- 
thrie was  directed  to  communicate  offers 
of  accommodation   lo  Cudjoe  as    soon 
as  possible.     The  intelligence  was  ex- 
tremely acceptabFe  to  the  Maroons.    AH 
^y  demanded,  and   indeed,  all   they 
wished,  was,  to  be  allowed  the  neces- 
•aries  of  life,  and  to  be  exempted  from 
the  horrors  of  slavery.    Cudjoe,  there- 
/•re,  heard  with  infinite  satisfaci  ion,  the 
determination  of  the  government  to  make 
these  concessions  and  calling  in  all  his 
detachments,  anxiously  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  negociators.     But  judging 
from  the  formidable  nature  of  the  pre- 
parations made  against   him,    he    was 
afraid,  that  his  while  enemies  meant  to 
deceive  and  ensnare  him.     He  therefore 
remained  distrustful,  and  collecting  all 
his  force  on  a  spot,  where  hispeople  could 
e&sUy  defend  themselves,  continued  in- 
active til!  the  arrival  of  the  peace-makers. 
His  men  were  placed  on  the  ledges  of 
rocks,  that  rose  almost  perpendicularly 
to  a  jjreat  heighf,  on  a  ground,  which 
Compared  to  these  precipjces,  mijrht  be 
called  a  plain,  the  exirtniily  bcuig  nar- 
rowed  into  a  passage,   upon  which   the 
fire  of  the  whole  body  might  bear.  This 
passage  contracted  itself  into  a    deiile 
of  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  so  nar- 
row, that  only  one  man  could  pass  along 
it  at  a  time.     Tin's  defile,  which  has  ever 
since  retained  the  name  of  Colonel  Gj- 
thrie,  was  one  of  the   passag-es   to  the 
large  cock-pit,  called   IVuv 'River,  al- 
ready mentioned.     The  CHirance  is  im- 
pregnable; the  continuation  of  the  line 
of  smaller  cock  pits  rendering  the  rear 
impregnable;    while   nature  effectually 
secured  the  flanks  of  her  own  fortifica- 
tion.   In  this  dell,  were  secured  the  Ma- 
roon women  and  children,  and  all  their 
valuable  effects.     Thus  uitualed,  Cudjoe 


awaited  the  arrival  of  the  olive4>ranc(i, 
and  mani/ested  his  desire  of  an  accom- 
modation, by  ordering  his  advanced 
posts  not  to  fire  a  slrat.  His  parties, 
therefore,  on  the  approach  of  the  eneny, 
merely  sounded  their  horns,  and  retreat- 
^  ed  to  the  main  body. 

*'  Colonel  Guthrie  now  arrived,  un- 
molested, at  the  head  of  his  troops,  by  a 
way  in  which  the  Maroons  might  have 
greatly  annoyed  him.  Making,  however, 
the  best  disposition  of  his  forces,whtch  the 
nature  of  the  ground  would  permit,  ho 
marched  on  with  confidence,  and  judg* 
ing  of  his  distance  from  the  enemy  bj 
the  sound  of  their  horns,  he  boMly  ad- 
vanced till  he  thought  he  could  make 
them  hear  his  voice.  He  then  halted,  and 
observing  the  smoke  of  their  huts,  wiihm 
a  few  hundred  yards,  though  he  coukl 
not  see  one  of  them,  be  cried  in  a  loud 
tone,  thaMie  was  come  by  the  governor's 
order,  lo  make  them  an  ofler  of  peace, 
which hetold  them,the  white  peopleanxi* 
ously  desired.  An  answer  was  returned 
in  the  same  manner,  that  the  Maroons  ako 
wished  for  peace,  requesting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  troops  might  be  kept  back. 
As  this  request  implied  suspicion.  Colonel 
Guthrie  proposed,  that  a  person  unarmed 
should  be  sent  to  inform  them  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  governor  was  willing 
to  treat  with  them.  To  this  proposal, 
they  readily  consented.  Dr.  Ru&sel, 
being  deputed  for  that  purpose,  ad- 
vanced to  their  huts,  near  which  he  wat 
met  by  two  Maroons  whom  he  informed 
of  ihe  purport  of  his  message,  »nd  hav- 
ing asked,  whether  eiiher  of  them  was 
Cudjoe,  they  replied  in  the  negative,  but 
added,  that  if  he  would  slay  a  short  lime, 
and  no  men  followed  him,  he  would  see 
Cudjoe.  Several  Maroons  now  descend* 
ed  from  the  rocks,  amrjng  whom  the 
chief  was  easily  distinguished. 

*'  Cudjoe  was  a  short  man,  uncom- 
monly stout,  with  harsh  African  feaiures 
and  a  peculiar  wildness  in  his  look  and 
manners.'  He  had  a  large  lump  of  fiesix 
upon  his  back,  which  was  paiiially  co- 
vered by  the  tattered  remains  of  an  old 
blue  coat,  of  Which  the  skins  and  the 
sleeves  below  the  ell/ows,  were  wanting. 
Round  his  head  was  tied  a  scanty  piece 
of  cloth,  which  had  once  been  while. 
He  wore  a  pair  of  loose  drawer?,  that 
did  not  reach  his  knees,  and  a  &mall  roun«l 
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W  wfcb  the  brims  pared  so  dose  to  the 
caRMfTiit  that  It  had  the  appeaitnce  of  a 
orfilMMh^  On  his  right  side,  hung  a 
cow's  horn,  with  sone  powder,  and  a 
hag  of  large  cut  dugs :  on  the  left  side, 
he  wore  a  musket,  and  a  couti^au,  three 
inches  broad,  in  a  narrow  sheath,  sus- 
|icnded  under  his  arm,  by  a  narrow  strap, 
which  went  round  his  shoulder.  He 
had  no  shirt  on,  and  his  dothes,  such  a^ 
they  were,  as  well  as  tlie  part  of  his 
skin  that  was  exposed  to  view,  were 
cohered  with  the^red  dirt  of  the  cock-pits, 
•omewhat  resembling  oker.  Such  was 
the  chie(  and  his  men  were  as  ragged, 
and  as  dirty  as  himself;  yet  Ihey  all  had 
i    gms  and  cutlasses. 

"  Cudjoe  constantly  ca^t  his  eyes  to- 
wards the  troops  with  Colonel  Guthrie, 
appeared  very    suspicious,  and    asked 
many  iiuestions,  before  he  ventured  with- 
in  his  reach.    At  length  Dr.  RUIsel!  pro- 
posed to  change  hats  with  bim  as  a  token 
of  friendship.    To  this  he  consented, 
and  began  lo  converse  more  freely,  when 
Colonel  Guthrie  called  aloud  to  him, 
assuring  bim  of  a  faithful  compliance 
with  whatever  Dr.   Russell  promised. 
He  added,  that  he  wished  to  come  un- 
armed, along  with  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal  gentlemen  of  the  island,  who  should, 
witnesi  the  oath  he  would  solemnly  take, 
of  peace  on  his  part,  with  liberty  and 
security  to  the  Maroons  on  their  acced- 
ing to  the  terms  proposed.  Cudjoe,  after 
SQsne  hesitation,  consented,  and  persuad- 
ed several  of  his  people  to  come  down 
from  the  rocks.     As  the  gentlemen  ap- 
pfoadied  Cudjoe,  he  appeared  to  be  in 
great  trepidation;    and  when  Colonel 
Ciithrie  advanced,  and  held  out  his  hand 
4o  bim,  he  eagerly  seized  and  kissed  it. 
He  then  threw  htmselF  on  the  ground, 
emlxacfng  the  colonel's  knees,   kissing 
'bis  feet,  and  askin||  his  pardon.   His  fol- 
lowers, imitating  bis  example,  prostrat- 
ed diemsdves,  and  expressed  most  un- 
Jhoonded  joy  at  the  sincerity  of  the  white 
IMple.   At  length,  to  the  great  satisfec- 
I  4iao  and  mutual  advantage  of  both  par- 
ties, the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  drawn 
\  vp^ami  ratified  undtrr  a  large  cAttoti  tree,. 
Ifrowiog  in  the  middle  o».  the  town,  at 
the  catfance  of  Guthrie's  defile.     The 
ever  after  $»iled  Cudjoc's  tree 
beki  by  the  Maroons  in  great 
T^    principal    terms    of 
It  were,  that  Captain  Cudjoe 
A^x  Rev.  Vol.  VI. 
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and  his  followers  should  be  alk>wed  to 
remain  free ;  that  thev  should  be  sufleiw 
ed  to  possess  fifteen  hundred  acres  of 
land ;  that  they  sliould  aU  reside  in  Tre- 
lawney-town;  that  two  white  men 
should  constantly  reside  among  them; 
and  that  they  should  deliver  up  all  the 
run-awav  slaves  who  might  in  fiiture 
take  shelter  among  them.' 

The  treaty  was  ill  kept  on  the 
part  of  the  whites ;  and,  by  the 
help  of  blood  hounds,  the  unfortu- 
nate Maroons  were  at  last  subdued^ 
and  those  who  surrendered  them- 
selves sent  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  thence  removed  (we  pre- 
sume for  change  of  climate)  to 
Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Revolts  of  the  slaves  have  necessari- 

Jf  been    frequent   occurrences  in 
amaica ;  in  one  of  these,  an  anec* 
dote  is  related,  that  a  party  of  ne- 
groes in  open   rebellion,  who   had 
murdered   all  the  whites  they  had 
met  with,  spared  one  Abraham  Flet. 
cher,  to  whom  they  were  strangers, 
because  he  had  the  character  of  a 
benevolent  man  toward^  the  Africans. 
The  leaders  of  this  same  party  were 
afterwards  most  savagely  punished^ 
In  his  account  of  the  climate  of 
Jamaica,   Mr.  Rennv  seems  rather 
inconsistent.   He  tells  us  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,    it  is   exceedingly 
hot,   though  m  the    evening,  and 
during  the  night,   it  is  delightfully 
cool  ;   and  from  sun  rise  till  seven 
in   tlie  morning,  the  freshness  of 
the  air  is  delicious ;  but  from  se- 
ven till  the  sea  breeze  begins,  the 
heat  is  insufferable.    He  afterwards 
adds,  that  the  difference  between 
the  thermometer  at  noon  day  and 
midnight,  in  the  hottest  month?,  is 
not  more  than  5  or  6.    There  are 
two  rainy  seasons  in  the  year  ;  one 
of  which  generally  begins  in  April 
and   lasts  through  May;  the  other 
commences  in  September,  and  con* 
eludes  about  the  end  of  October, 
The  sail  of  the  Island  is  various ; 
but  in  most  parts  remarkably  rich ; 
and    so   admirably  is  the   climate 
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rigour.  Their  evidence  against 
whites  is  not  admitted;  they  can 
hold  no  public  trust,  and  have  no 
vote  for  the  members  of  the  house 
assembly ;  and  no  white  person  can 
bequeath  them  more  than  the  va- 
lue of  200al.  They  are  excluded 
from  all  society  of  the  whites,  even 
those  of  the  lowest  class  disdaining 
to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  a  Mu- 
latto. 

The  picture  which   Mr.  Renny 
has  giv^n  us  of  the    state  of  so- 


ciety in  Jamaica,  although  he  has 
endeavoured  to  throw  the  disgust- 
ing part  of  it  into  the  shade,  is  ne« 
vertheless  calculated  to  make  as 
blush  that  we  are  of  the  same  race 
and  colour  with  the  despots  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  present  work 
may  be  considered  as  adding  some- 
what, though  but  little,  to  our  in- 
formation respecting  the  mo6t  im- 
portant of  our  West  Indian  colo- 
nies. 


AtT«  XIII.  HiHoty  of  the  VkeroyaUy  of  Buenoi  Ayres^  hy  Samubl  Hull  Wil- 

COCKE,    1807. 


THE  taking  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  by 
the  English,  set  in  motion  not  onl  v 
the  speculators  in  Yorkshire,  Shef- 
field, and  Manchester  goods,  but 
literaryl  adventurers  immediately 
announced  the  approaching  publi- 
cation of  various  authentic  descrip- 
tions of  that  country.  Brazil  has 
now  superseded  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
books  are  already  manufactured, 
giving  an  account  of  a  country 
which  no  foreigner  was  permitted  to 
enter,  and  about  which  documents 
were  rarely  to  be  found  even  in 
Portugal.  Mr.  Wilcocke  has  pub- 
lished two  very  respectable  works, 
a  translation  of  Stavoriuus's  voyage, 
and  an  excellent  Dutch  Dictioiuoy. 
The  present  work  was  clearly  pre* 
pared  to  supply  the  immediate  de- 
mand, and  when  we  consider  tiie 
hasty  manner  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing information  about  any  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  the  volume  which 
•  Mr.  Wilcocke  has  sent  forth  contains 
tar  more  valuable  information  than 
could  have  been  rciisonably  expect- 
ed. In  the  preface  the  author  tells 
us  he  dares  not  pledge  iiimself  for 
the  accuracy  of  all  his  statements, 
but  he  asserts  that  he  confidently 
believes  all  he  has  written.  Dr. 
Robertson,  in  writing  bis  history  of 
America,  found  ^reat  difficulty  in 
procuring   materials,    and   indeed 


from  thiscircumstatice,  his  work  is 
in  many  respects  very  defective. — 
If  this  eminent  historian,  who  did 
not  publish  hastily,  in  order  togim- 
tify  a  temporary  curiosity,  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon,  but 
has    been    led    to  form  enonebns 
conclusions  from  the  wantof  oflKcaal 
documents,  assuredly  we  must  rtr 
ceive  with  great  caution,  statements 
which,  like  the  present,  are  prepared 
to  supply  the  immediate  denaand. 
Had  Mr.  Wilcocke  quoted  his  au- 
thorities as  he  went  on,  and  stated 
the  sources  from  which  be  derived 
his   information,   his    book  would 
have  been  equally  interesting  and 
more   useful.      The  reader  would 
then  have  been  enabled  to  judge 
what  degree  of  credibility  attached 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive.    The  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres  extends  through  26  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  is  in  general  a 
level  country,  though  bounded  by 
very  high  mountains  both  on  xk!m 
side  of  Brazil  and  Peru :  towards  the 
south  hs  limits  are  ill  defindd  by  ex^ 
tensive  marshes ;  the  northern  ex- 
-tremity  consists  of  mountains,  {ram 
which  innumerable  streams  deriice 
their  origin.  When  we  consider  the 
situation   of  the  town  of    Buenos 
Ayres  placed  nearly  at  the  confla« 
ence  of  a  number  of  great  rivers, 
most  of  them  navigable  ibr  mangr 
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iiards,  torencw  this  illicit  commerce ;  but 
inch  is  the  superiority,  both  in  point  of 
execution  and  price  of  the   British  ma- 
mi&ctures,  that  it  is  probable  the  trade 
would  again    have    reviTed,  had    it  not 
been  for  an  unfortunate  occurrence,  which 
had    been    strangely    overlooked.    The 
Eogliah  ministers,  m  opening  the  chief 
ports  of  Jamaica  and  Dominica  to  all  fo- 
reign vessels  of  a  certain  burden,  order- 
ed the  collectors  of  the  customs  at  the 
several  free  ports,  to  keep  regular  accounts, 
of  the  entry  of  all  foreign  vessels,  of  the 
names   of  their  commanders,  and  of  the 
ouantity  of  bullion  which  they  imported. 
These  accounts  having  been  transmitted 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in 
£n?Iand,  copies  of  them  were  clandes- 
tindy  procured  bj  the  court  of  Spain, 
the  conseauence  ot  which  was,  that  many 
of  the  individuals  concerned  in  the  ex- 
portation of  bullion  to  the  English  islands 
were  punished  with  all  that  cruel  severity, 
forwmch  the  Spanish  government  has  long 
been  remarkable.    *«  This  intelligence  I 
received  (says  Mr.  Edwards)  from  a  very 
respectable  ]&ielish  merchant,who  produced 
to  me  a  letter  from  Carthagena,  containing 
a  recital  of  the  fstctf  accompanied  with  many 
shocking    circumstances   of  unrelenting 
cnielty,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  ^ 
lenunent.    Information  of  this  fact  bemg 
transmitted  to  the  British  ministry,  the 
ibnner  instructions  were  revoked,  but  the 
remedy  came  too  late; — ^for  what  else  could 
be  expected,  that  the  Spaniards  would  na- 
^  'tnrally  shun  all  intercourse  with  a  people, 
'  l/htm  neither  the  safety  of  their  friends, 
tar  their  own  evident  interest,  was  suffi- 
Mt  to  engage  to  confidence  and  secrecy/' 
Has  trade,  therefore,  which  is  now  very 
Ittich  reduced,  is  carried  on  by  small  ves- 
^  sds  from  Jamaica*  which  escape  the  ob- 
|S<natioD  of  the  Spanish  governors,  and 
hf  snafl  Spanish  vessels  of  a  cerum  ton- 
Jttg^  which  are  received  in  certain  ports  of 


^  80  wall  have  the  aflbirs  of  our 
Monies  been .  ajways  regulated  ! 
M^  great  part  of  Mr.  Kenny's  book 
Niites  to  the  condition  of  the 
and  to  the  propriety  of  stop- 
farther  importatioDS.  He  is 
edly  in  favour  of  the  abolition; 
he  Beams  to  have  lived  long 
igh  ia  the  West  Indies  to  over* 


come  all  those  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion which  the  cruelties  habitually 
exercised  towards  the  negroes  are 
calculated  to  excite  in  the  mind  of 
a  European. 

The  newly  imported  slaves,  Mr. 
Renny  observes,  soon  acquire  the 
common  character  of  their  bre- 
thren, and  become  thievish,  lazy, 
and  dissimulating:  whatever  they 
can  steal  from  buckra,  or  the  white 
man,  they  appropriate  to  their  own 
use  with  ^reat satisfaction;  but  they 
are  capable  of  strong  attachments  to 
each  other,  and  even  to  those  mas«> 
ters  who  use  them  kindly.  In  gene- 
ral, they  are  melancholy,  and  sit  by 
their  doors  on  a  holyday  singing 
songs  expressive  of  their  feelings, 
and  accompanying  them  with  the 
dismal  music  of  their  dundo  or  ta- 
bor. They  shew  but  little  fear  of 
death^  but  consider  it  rather  as  a 
deliverance  and  an  event  to  be  de- 
sired. The  songs  of  the  negroes  are 
commonly  impromptu;  and  there 
are  amongst  them  individuals  who 
resemble  the  improvisator e.  What-^ 
ever  their  notions  of  reliction  may 
be  in  Africa,  when  brought  to  the 
West  Indies  the  negroes  seem  to 
pay  as  little  regard  to  the  ceremo- 
nies of  any  system  as  their  masters* 
They  are  not  on  that  account,  how* 
ever,  the  less  superstitious.  The  be- 
lief in  obeah,  or  witchcraft,  is  al- 
most universal  among  them. 
^  The  people  of  colour  are  dis- 
tinguished by  different  names,  ac- 
cording to  their  nearness  in  con- 
sanguinity to  the  white  or  black  in- 
habitants. A  Sambre  is  the  off- 
spring of  a  black  woman  by  a  Mu- 
latto man ;  a  Mulatto  is  the  child  of 
a  black  woman  by  a  white  man  ; 
a  Quadroon  is  the  offspring  of  a 
Mulatto  woman  by  a  white  man  j 
and  a  Mestee  is  that  of  a  Quadroon 
woman  by  a  white  man.  The  child 
of  a  female  Mestee  by  a  white  man 
is  white  in  the  eye  of  the  law; 
but  all  the  rest  are  considered  as 
Miilattoes  and  treated  with  extreme 
S2 
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Spme  of  than  kill  a  cow  merelyfor  the  pur- 
poae  of  obtainiQg  the  flesh  between  the  ribs 
and  theskin, — Otherseat  nothingexceptthe 
tongue,  \^ich  they  roast  in  the  red  hot 
embers.  The  remainder  of  the  carcase  is 
all  left  in  the  field,  and  becomes  the  prey 
of  camJTorous  birds  and  wild  beasu, 
Othert  again  are  soil  more  easily  satisfied* 
taking  nothing  but  the  marrow-boDe»  from 
which  they  cat  off  all  the  flesh*  and  then 
hold  it  orer  the  fire  till  the  marrow  be- 
comes aoft  and  fluid.  Sometimes  they 
practise  the  following  singular  mode  of 
cookeiy :  having  killed' a  cow,  they  take 
p  out  the  entrails,  and,  collecting  all  the  tallow 
and  lumps  of  fat,  put  them  bto  the  hollow 
carcase.  They  then  kindle  some  dried 
cow-dung,  and  apply  it  to  the  tallow,  that 
it  may  take  fire*  and  penetrate  into  the 
flesh  and  bones.  For  this  purpose,  they 
close  up  the  carcase  as  well  as  possible,  so 
that  the  smoke  comes  out  of  the  mouth, 
and  another  aperture  made  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly.  In  this  manner  the 
cow  often  continues  roasting  a  whole  night* 
or  a  considerable  part  of  the  day.  When 
it  b  done  enough*  the  company  place 
themselves  around*  and  each  cuts  for  him- 
self the  piece  he  likes  best,  and  devours  it 
without  bread  or  salt.  What  remains  is 
left  in  the  field*  except  any  of  them  hap- 
pens to  carry  a  poruon  of  this  favorite 
foo4  to  some  particular  friend," 

Mr.  Wilcocke  should  certainly 
have  given  us  his  authority  for  this 
anomaly  in  the  cooking  art.  The  his- 
torical part  of  the  present  work  is  by 
far  the  best  executed*andwill  be  read 
with  interest  when  the  temporary 
cariosity  which  the  capture  of  Bue- 
nos Ay  res  excited*  shall  have  subsi- 
ded. Juan  Dias  de  Soils,  grand 
pilot  of  Castile  discovered  the  en- 
trance of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in 
1516*  but  landing  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers was  murdered  by  the  Indi- 
ans. His  companions  did  not  pro- 
secute the  discovery,  and  soon 
^fter  the  Portuguese*  attempting  to 
peoetFAte  into  Paraguay  from  Brazil 
met  with  such  repeated  disasters 
that  all  discoTeries  in  that  quarter 
were  for  a  long  time  discotitinued. 

In  the  year  1496,  Sabajstian  Ca- 
bot,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Empe- 


ror Charles  Vth  arrived  in  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  built  a  fort  soone  way 
up  the  river  Paraguay*  and  having 
defeated  the  Indians  and  taken  from 
them'  a  considerable    quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  bars,  from  that  cin 
cumstance   c^ave  the  name  to  the 
great  arm  of  the  sea*  which  is  now 
called  Rio  de  la  Plata.    The  fort 
which  Cabot  had  built  was  soon 
after  he  had  quitted  it  surprised  by 
the  Indians*  and  the  few  Spaniard! 
who  escaped  formed  a  setdemcnt 
on  the  Island  of  St.  Catherine  from 
which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Portuguese.  The  account  of  the  first 
successes  of  Cabot  induced  the  Spa- 
nish government  to  fit  out  an  exten* 
sive  expedition  under  the  commaod 
of  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  who 
built  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  first  settlers  sufiered  severely 
from  famine  and  by  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians  who  waylaid  all  who 
sought  relief  in  the  neighbourhood: 
on  this  account  a  prohibition  under 
psun  of  death  was  laid  upon  any 
excursion  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
garrison. 

In  1539*  Buenos  Ayres  was  aban- 
doned, and  its  inhabitants  transfer- 
red to  Assumption*  a  settlement  in 
Paraguay*  far  up  the  river  of  that 
name.     Don  Domingo  de  Iralaai 
that  time  commanded  the  Spaniards* 
and  is  supposed  to  have  i-emovcd 
the  seat  ot  government  to  so  remote 
a  place  with  a  view  of  becomiDg 
independent    The  unexpected  ar- 
rival of  Don  Alvarez  Nunez*  for  a 
while  disconcerted  all  the  schemes 
of  Irala.    From   the   AssumptioD, 
the  Spaniards*  under  the  command 
of  Alvarez,  explored  the  country  in 
various  directions,    and   ascended 
the  rivers  almost  as  far  as  they  were 
navigable.    Irala^s     party    at  last 
predominated*  and   they  sent  Don 
Alvarez  a  prisoner  to  Spain*  where* 
although  his  innocence  was  proved, 
he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
change  of  governors  and  civil  con* 
tests  among  die  Spaniards  were  fre- 
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quant;  in  fact  the  colonists paidlittle 
orno  attention  to  the  orders  which  ar- 
rived from  Europe,  unless  they  were 
accompanied  by  some  considerable 
fofce,  and  then  the  newly  appointed 
commander  imitated  the  conduct 
of  his  predecessors.  Tlie  want  of  a 
safe  harbour  at*' the  mouth  of  the 
Plata  induced  the  Spaniards  to  form 
a  new  settlement  at  Buenos  Ay  res, 
in  the  year  1580,  and  from  that 
Ume  it  has  gradually,  though  slowly, 
increased  in  size  and  population. 
The  most  interesting,  event  in  the 
history  of  South  America,  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Jesuits^  repub. 
lie.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
tenets  adopted  by  the  followers  of 
Loyola,  it  must  ever  be  recorded  to 
their  honourthat  they  were  theonly 
Eun^pean  settlers  who  increased 
the  happiness  of  the  natives  among 
whom  they  came  to  reside.  The 
expulsion  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  vras  speedily 
followed  by  the  subversion  of  their 
empire  in  Paraguay.  The  distinc- 
tions of  society  among  the  Spanish 
colonists,  with  some  little  differ- 
aoce,  are  the  same  as  those  of  our 
West  Indian  Islands.  The  Creoles 
or  descendants  from  European  pa- 
rents are  however  considered  as  an 
inferior  race  to  the  settlers  from  old 
Spain,  nor  will  the  latter  associate 
'with  the  former,  even  though  they 
can  trace  their  origin  to  the  most 
illustrious  families  in  the  mother 
country.  The  native  Spaniards 
fill  all  the  departments  of  trust, 
they  are  commonly  only  temporary 
residents  in  the  colonies,  and  return 
to  Europe   with  a  greater  or  less 


acquisition  of  wealth.  The  imme- 
diate progeny  of  the  roost  noble  of 
these  descend  to  the  rank  of  Creoles, 
a  name  common  to  all  who  are  born 
of  white  parents,  in  America.  The 
third  class  of  inhabitants  are  mes-* 
tizes,  of  whom  there  are  a  vast  varie- 
ty of  shadesaccurately  distinguished 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  promiscu- 
ous intercourse  of  Europeans,  Indi«- 
ans,  and  Negroes,  which  takes 
place  in  South  America  proves  that* 
the  breed  of  men  is  not  improved 
like  that  of  other  animals  by  inter* 
mixture. 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Aboriginal  Indians,  there  are 
so  many  accounts  extant  that  Mr. 
Wilcocke's  abridgment  cannot  be 
considered  as  very  valuable.  The 
introduction  and  multiplication  of 
horses  in  South  America  has  ren- 
dered the  Indians  remarkably  ex* 
pert  horsemen.  The  manner  in 
which  they  carry  on  their  attacks 
upon  the  wild  cattle  is  curious,  but 
has  been  so  of^en  repeated  as  to  be 
familiar  to  every  one.  The  ac- 
counts which  the  Jesuits  have  pub- 
lished of  Paraguay,  and  indeed  of 
most  part  of  South  America,  are 
by  far  the  most  valuable  documents 
which  any  man  who  wishes  to  write 
about  that  country  can  consult. 
Mr.  Wilcocke  has  availed  himself  of 
some  of  these  materials,  and  al- 
though his  book  contains  many 
statements,  the  authenticity  of 
which  we  must  doubt,  and  much  that 
serves  merely  to  swell  the  size  of 
the  volume,  yet  there  are  few  rea- 
ders who  will  not  be  either  amused 
or  instructed  by  its  perusal. 


Air.  XIV.  A  PoMcd  Acctmnt  of  the  hhutd  of  Tnmdad^  from  Its  CmqueH  By  Sir 
Ralph  AUrcrombyt  in  ike  Tear  1797,  io  the  present  Tmu^  in  a  Letter  to  kis  Grace  the 
Duie  of  Portland.  8yo.  pp.  207. 


THE  practice  of  conquest,  or  of 
making  territorial  acquisitions  by 
force,  has  subsisted  from  immemo- 
rial antiquity ,' and  is  so  inherent 
in  the  instinctive  cupidity  of  man- 


kind, that  it  is  allowed  to  consti- 
tute a  valid  title  to  land,  so  soon 
as  a  recognition  of  the  seizure  has 
intervened.  Might  arigogates  do- 
minion, and  is,  oy  the  principles 
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of  international  lav,  allowed  to  be- 
come right,  whenever  the  party 
usurped  upon  desists  from  con* 
tention,  by  any  truce,  or  treaty, 
with  the  adversary.  But  there  are 
many  parts  of  the  theory  of  con- 
quest, which  have  not  yet  been 
ascertained  by  the  practice  of  na- 
tions, or  the^  inferences  x>f  philo- 
sophy, so  precise] jr  as  the  right 
of  sovereignty.  An  invading  army 
seems  not  to  know  whether  it  brings 
or  takes  the  local  municipal  law  : 
whether  it  is  bound  to  submit  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
region  acquired  in  all  matters  not 
connected  with  the  preservation  of 
the  dominion  }  or  whether* it  is 
entitled  to  superinduce  the  laws  of 
the  conquering  state  on  the  new 
subjects. 

This  question  is  not  one  of 
mere  abstract  curiosity,  a  closet 
speculation  useless  in  the  conduct 
of  practical  life ;  its  wise  or  unwise 
decision  tends  powerfully  to  in- 
fluence the  success  of  military  en- 
terprise, and  to  prepare  or  retard 
the  progress  of  empire.  Usurpa- 
tion is  facilitated  by  the  hope  of 
good  government;  it  is  thwarted 
hv  the  expectation  of  inconvenient 
change :  it  follows  that  the  highest 
eventual  interest  of  the  conqueror 
is  to  respect  all  those  institutions, 
which  are  held  to  be  beneficial  by 
the  conquered  party. 

Nations  have  been  found  in 
three  distinct  stages  of  social 
growth  ;  ( 1 )  in  the  underpeopled 
state,  when  their  laws  and  insti- 
tutions are  commonly  too  few,  from 
lack  of  various  experience  ;  (2) 
3n  the  welUpcopled  state,  when 
the  means  ot  |n$^intenance  con* 
tinue  easy,  yet  ate  become  so 
complex,  as  to  have  called  forth 
all  the  more  essential  institutions 
6f  policy  ;  (3)  in  the  over-peopled 
state,  when  for  the  sake  of  ousyinjj 
a  superfluous  population,  a  mut 
tiplicity  of  artificial  ranks  and 
•ffices,  of  supernumerary' instituti- 


ons and  luxurious  occupations,  are 
introduced,  which  absorb  the  vi^ 
rious     exudations     of    opulence* 
In  the    first   case,    conquest   has 
little  to  respect  and  much  to  con- 
fer ;    it    may   expediently    retain 
for  a  time    the    elementary  parts 
of  the  social  system,  but  it  should 
obviously  aim  to  prepare  an   assi- 
milation   of  the  few  fundamental 
laws   with   those    of    the    master- 
country,  which   are   of  course  to 
decide  in    cases    unprovided    for, 
and  of  future    occurrence.    To  a 
well-peopled  country  the  migration 
of  new  colonists  will  never  be  very 
considerable :    the  plasticity  of  the 
natives  will  adapt  them  to  carry  on 
personally  the  new  forms  of  com- 
merce and  of  intercourse  ;  and  the 
laws,  to  which  they  are  habituated, 
will  therefore  be  found  moat  con- 
venient to  the    mass    of  resident 
population.     In   the  second    case 
then,  conquest  has  much  to  respect 
and  little    to   confer,    and  should 
studiously  endeavour  to  assimilate 
those  institutions,  which  are  neces- 
saiy  for  the  security  of  dominion, 
Co  the  previously  subsbting  regu- 
lations    of   the   subject  territory 
The  great  difficulty   seems    to  he 
in  deciding  the  third  case.     When 
an  old  country  is  conquered,  the 
superfluous  orders   of  socie^  are 
cashiered  at  once,   the  tythes  and 
the    priests,    the    taxes    and    the 
tax  gatherers,  the  public  annuities 
and  the  public  debts,  incur  an   in- 
terruption, which    proves  fiatal  to  - 
the    artificial     and      unproductive 
lines  of  industry,  and  which  baffles 
every  attempt  of    the  invader  to 
restore  the  old  prosperity  on  the 
old  basis. 

The  conquest  of  Trinidad  is  a 
case  of  the  first  kind.  It  was  a 
new  and  underpeopled  island, 
whose  municipal  regulations  bad 
no  other  merit  than  that  of  being 
conducted  in  a  language  known 
to*  the  former  inhabitants.  These 
institutions  tolerated  in  the  master 
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gfl  excessive  power  over  his  slave^ 
whidh  extended  to  die  use  of  in« 

r'  tofial  torture ;  they  preserved 
feadal  princi|^,  so  hostile 
to  commerce^  that  leal  estate  is 
not  liable  for  personal  debts; 
they  faroured  an  exclusive  system 
of  religion  known  by  the  name  of 
popish.  The  introduction  of 
British  legislation  with  respect  to 
slavery,  to  conunerce,  and  to  re- 
ligioDt  although  far  from  liberal^ 
was  stfll  an  improvement,  an  ame- 
lioratioo,  of  the  Spanish  pre-es* 
tablishment. 

The  method  of  introduction 
ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have 
coosisted  in  conferring  a  simple 
form  of  elective  constitution  on 
the  inhabitants,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  government  by  colonial 
assemblies^  which  prevails  in  the 
odier  Weat-Indiain  islands :  and  in 
encouraging  these  colonial  assem- 
blies to  petition  for  the  enactment 
of  British  laws,  as  fast  as  the  pro* 
^ess  of  language  and  of  colonisa- 
tion would  allow.  Instead  of  this 
an  indefinite  military  despotism 
has  been  suffered  to  prevail,  which 
aeither  knows  its  rights  nor  its 
duties,  and  which  unites  with  per- 
verse selection  a  moral  tolerance 
for  licentious  enormity,  a  profligate 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  torture, 
a  practical  defence  against  the 
recovery  of  debt,  and  a  religious 
jedoQsy,  which  imposes  contra- 
dictory tests  on  the  same  public 
officers. 

This  book  is  too  full  of  impor- 
tant particulars  political  and  statis- 
tical, to  admit  of  easy  epitome  or 
analysis.  We  hope  it  will  be 
lead  by  the  public:  we  hop^  it 
will  be  speedily  acted  upon  by 
ministers.  It  tends  to  recommend 
the  giving  to  Trinidad  a  consti- 
tution  resembling  that  of  Jamaica. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  right  moment 
for  conferring    the  novel  right  of 


deputing;  an  ageut^  or  member,  to 
the  British  parliament.  Such  u 
grant  might  be  extended  with  ad« 
vantage  to  Jamaica,  and  to  such 
dusters  of  sugar -islands  as  possess 
a  given  populousness. 

Before  the  old  laws  are  abolished, 
it  is  much  to  be  wished  they 
might  be  collected  and  reprinted  ; 
Information  will  be  derived  from 
them  highly  useful  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  any 
other  Spanish  province,  which  may 
eventually  be  ceded  to  us.  These 
laws  reposed  on  four  main  pillars. 

«  Ist  THE  SCHBDULA  jgrranted  by 
the  late  King  op  Spaiii,  which  exempt- 
ed Trinidad,  in  most  instances,  fix)m  tne 
law«  of  the  Indies,  with  a  view  to  the  en- 
couragement of  its  population,  by  invi- 
tin?  setders  of  all  nations ;  but,  in  cases 
which  were  not  provided  for  by  this 
Silmiulaf  recourse  was  to  be  had  to 
the 

^  2d.  Recopilacion  ob  i.as 
LEYES  D£  LAS  Indes,  or  the  general 
laws  of  the  Indies.  And  k  u  saidf 
that, 

<*  3d,  The  laws  op  Castile  were 
to  be  referred  to»  when  those  of  tbe 
Indies  were  deficient*    Lasdvy-* 

4tb.  The  laws  of  the  CoksoLaoo 
DE  Bilbao  ;  which  is  the  commgrcud 
taw, 

*^  I  may  now  proceed   to    the  Coir* 

<2UEST    OP    THE     CoLONY>     whlch    WtS 

effected  in  the  month  of  February,  1797* 
and  which  is  so  circumstantiallv  koown, 
that  I  shall  pass  over  the  particulars  coo. 
nected  with  that  event,  and  shall  state 
only  the  consequences  which  hav^  re* 
suited  from  it. 

^  The  town  of  Port  of  Spain  was  ea* 
tered  without  resistance,  the  Inhabitants 
hasiag  abandoned  it>  kaTiag  the  Tenas 
of  Capitulation  to  the  Conqueror,  Sia 
Ralph  Aberceomby  ;  who  granted 
iret  exercise  of  religion  to  the  Arsons^ 
and  protection  to  the  Properties  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  declared,  in  his  instruc* 
tions  to  Judge  Nihell^  dated  March  the 
Ist,  1797,  tlut  **  the^  was  no  stipulation 
in  the  capitulation*  in  favour  of  tbe 
Spanish  laws  in  the   administration    of 


*  See  Terms  of  Capitulation 
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Janice:^  and  the  addiew  of  die  ib-- 
babitaotSy  presented  od  the  5th  of  ApriJy 
17979  also  atatea,  that  Governor  Chacone 
had  <^  forgotten  to  demand  the  continua- 
tion of  Spanish  laws." 

«  Sir  R.  Abercromby,  therefore*, 
**  merely  contimied  them  by  circular 
letter/*  and  appointed  Colonel  Picton 
governor,  and  John  Nihell,  Esq.  chief 
judge;  who,  **  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ooimisioa  which  might  result  fh>m  too 
lirict  an  adherence  to  the  forms  of  thai 
jmispmdence  under  an  EngUsk  gowrn" 
mni^^  was  to  receive  instructtons  from 
Governor  Picton,  and  was  *'  to  proceed 
in  all  causes,  whether  civil  or  criminal, 
without  any  Assessor  \  although  it  might 
be  contrary  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  laws.''  He  was  also  <<  reouired 
to  shorten  and  simplify  the  proceeaings, 
and  to  terminate  all  causes  in  the  most 
expeditious  and  least  expensive  manner 
that  the  ciitumstances  of  them  will  admit, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
the  best  of  his  abilides,  and  conformable 
to  the  instructions  he  should  receive  from 
Lieutenant-colonel  Picton,  although  it 
should  be  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of 
the  Spanish'  government/* 

"  These  facts  I  wish  to  be  strongly 
impi^ssed  upon  the  memory :  for  there 
are  many  who  agree  wiih  the  \  author  of 
a  letter  on  the  affairs  of  Trinidad,  that, 
from  the  moment  he  (the  Commander-m- 
chief )  put  his  signature^  to  the  instru- 
ment of  Judge  Nihell's  instructions^  there 
was  an  end  to  every  thing  that  had  the 
semblance  of  Spanish  law. 

Art.  XV.  Authentic  Materials  for  a  Hlsiory  of  the  Peofile  of  Maba,  JTtritf  Seceadf 
Thirds  and  Fourth  Parti.  Bu  William  £ton,  Esq.  St^rmtendatU-Gmrd^ 
the  Quarantine  andfiMic  Health  Department  in  Malta..     8vo.  pp.  270, 


We  cobsidev  the  necessitj  which 
ministeri  are  JinAet  of  git'mg  a 
^onstitcrtiDn  to  Trinidad  as  one 
of  those  critical  moments  wbkb 
decide  the  destinies  of  vast  tracts 
of  empire,'  and  which  stamp  a 
character  of  greatness  or  of  Kttle- 
ness  on  the  men,    who  use  them 

Rrbvidently,  or  who  shortsight^. 
/  neglect  them.  If  the  inhabit. 
ants  of  Trinidad  are  enabled  to 
observe  in  the  British  administni. 
tion  a  patient  investigation  and 
minate  attention  to  their  welfare, 
their  relations  and  tonguestnen  in 
the  Caraccas  will  covet  a  similar 
superintendance  ;  bat  if  this  island 
be  suffered  to  degenerate  into  a 
tent  of  licentiousness,  and  a  den 
of  extortion,  if  English  slaves  are 
to  be  treated  like  those  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  protestant  intolemnte 
is  to  rival  that  of  monastic  frater- 
nities ;  neither  Pern,  nor  Paraguay, 
nor  the  more  important  edges  of 
the  Oronoko,  will  accept  any  fu- 
ture incorporation  with  the  British 
empire.  Sovereign  power  must 
be  well  wielded,  in  order  to  be 
made  instrumental  to  national  ag- 
grandisement. It  is  with  countries 
as  with  individuals:  those  that 
govern  one  city  well  shall  be  made 
rulers  over  ten  cities. 


THE  first  part  of  these  materials 
was  printed  at  the  time  when  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  was  about  to 
terminate  in  war,  and  Mr.  Eton 
commences  his  book  by  endea- 
vouring to  prove  the  justice  of 
our  keeping  possession  of  Malta. 
We  cannot  say  much  in  favor 
of  the  strength  of  his  arguments. 
He  takes  very  weak  grounds  when 
he  would   defend   the  conduct  of 


our  ministers  upon  the  principle 
of  preferring  the  spirit  to  the  let- 
ter of  a  treaty.  In  the  affairs  of 
nations  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
we  shall  leave  much  less  scope  for 
latitude  of  interpretation,  by  adher- 
ing to  the  letter  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  a  law-^for  though  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  ^fining  the 
meaning  of  words,  we  have  some 
data  upon  which  to  found  our  en- 


♦  Sir  R.  Abercromby*s  Instructions  to  Mr,  Nihell. 
t  Lieutei^aat-coloDel  Draper. 
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qiiiries    and   some   authorities  .  to  no  nation  on  the  (ace  of  the  globe 

which  we   may    refer — but  if   we  which  has  defended  its  liberty   so 
attempt    to     define    the     motives  >  long  as  they  have.     From  the   do- 

which  actuate  contending    parties  cuments  kept  in  the  iron  chest  at 

id  signing  a  treaty  we    have  nei-  Citta    Notabile,    Mr.    Eton    infers, 

ther  data    nor   authority  to    assist  that  the   Maltese  formerly  possess- 

our  decision.  ed    a  free  government :    by  their 

The  Grand  Master  and  Knights  yalour,    and    some  little  assistance 

of  Miilta  having  delivered  up   the  from    the    English,   they  expelled 

Island  to    the    French    without   a  the    French,    and    therefore    now 

struggle,  have  by  this  act   (accord-  claim  their  freedom   by   right    of 

ing    to  Mr.    Eton)     forfeited   all  conquest      also,     particularly     as 


claim  to  the  sovereignty,  and 
therefor^  the  Maltese  who  expel- 
led the  French,  assisted  by  English 
auxiliaries,  claim  their  own  coun- 
try  by  right   of   conquest.       Mr. 


during  the  late  contest  they  Ay- 
foth^cated  their  lands — Vide  page 
11»  The  plan  of  a  new  consti- 
tution for  the  inhabitants  of  Malta, 
drawn  up  by    some   of    the    best 


Eton  has  procured  copies  of    thie  lawyers,     and    approved    by    Mr. 

archives  of  the  Maltese^  by  which  Eton,  occupied  a  considerable  j)or- 

it   appears    that    king   Martin    of  tion  of  this  volume.     One  article 

Aitagon  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  of  this   constitution  amused    us— « 

1316,    signed   a  charter  in  favour  After  it  is  stated   what  officers  are 

ofthejpeople  of  Malta  by  which  to   be  appointed  by  the  consiglio 

it  was  decreed  that  Malta  and  Goza  popolare   or   parliament    of     the 

siiould  for    ever  remain    attached  Maltese,   we    shall    see   how  this 

to   the     kingdom    of   Arragon. —  friend    of     popular    goTernmenttf 

This  was    confirmed  by  king  Al-  meant  to  proviae  for  himself, 

fonso  on  the  payment    of    80,000  u  The    superintendant^neral  of  the 

florins  of  gold,  and  even   Charles  qutrantine    department  is   appointed  by 

the  Vth  thongh    be    granted    the  nis  Muesty's  government,  and  is  independ- 

islaod    to    the    Grand   Master  and  ent  of  the  civil  goyemment,  in  the  dndes 

knights  of   St.    John   reserved  the  of  his  office ;  but,  as  the  public  have  air 

susserainty  to  himself,  and  ordained  interest  in  the  presentation  of  the  health 

that  the  consiglio  popolare  should  of  the  island,  the  Consiglio  Popolare  shall 

The    Make"'*    "•"    '*-'*  nominate  the  two   commitsanef  iromedi- 


conunue. 


itese   we    are 


told  have  constantly    enioyed  the  ^^t'  ""'**'  ^^  '^.t  '^''T^f^ 

.,      .  ^wiioicMJwjf     <^ifjvrj«^vj     i,c  The  commissanes  muit  be,  as  heretofore* 

blessmgs  of  a  free  constitution,  ex-  ^f  ^j,^  ^^bility  or  first  families  of  the 

cent  at  intervals   when   thev  were  ijand.    The    iuperintcndant-gencral  may 

under  a    foreign  yoke,   and    even  guspend  them  for  just  cause ;  and  if  he 

then  they  unceasingly  struggled   to  represent  the  case  to  the  governor,  and 

break    their  chains — In     tne    next  he  approves  of  the  suspension,  they  shall 

volumes  we  hope    the  author  will  lose  their  office,  and  the  Consiglio  Popo* 

telJ  us  when  the  Maltese  were  free  h««  nominate  others.^  All  other  officers 

from  foreign  mastere,  as  at  present  ^^}^  pw^ic  health  department  are  ap- 

we  are  onTy  acquainted  with  their  F"**^  ^y  the  superwtcndaiit.gcnend." 

histoiT  during  these  intervals.     Mr.        That  post  Mr.  Eton  held  while 

Eton  has  promised  the  public  that  in  Malta. 

he  will  hereafter  treat  of  their  an-        The  Maltese  patriots  have  cho- 

cient  history,  and  will  prove  that  sen  a  very  bad    advocate,  for  we 

under  the  Phoenicians  and  Romans  can  have   but   little  faith  in   that 

the  Maltese  were  governed  by  their '  man's  love   of  liberty,  who  dedi- 

own  laws    (though  they  had  then  cates  his  book   to   Lord   Melville. 

foreign  masters)   and  tbac  there  is  Without  referring  to  the  iron  chest 
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of  Citta  I^otabile,  or  going  back  to 
the  Phcenicians  and  Romans^  vre 
are  ready  to  admit  that  the  civil 
affairs  ot  the  Maltese  should  be 
left  to  the  management  of  their 
own  magistrates.  In  the  present 
state  of  Europe  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Maltese  to  remain  neutral,  nor 
are  they  strong  enough  to  defend 
their  own  country  nom  forei&^n 
attacks;  they  must  therefore  be 
under  the  protection  of  England 
or  France — but  while  our  troops 
garrison  the  island,  care  should  be 
taken  to  conciliate  the  natives, 
and  they  may  be  allowed  to  con- 

Art.  XVI.  J  Memoir  on  the  PoBtical  State  of  Maka.    By  John  Joseph  Dilion^ 
Esq,  Barruter  at  Law.  4to.  pp.  28. 


duct  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to 
themselves. 

The  materials  for  a  histoiV| 
which  are  here  collected  by  Mr. 
Eton,  are  neither  important  nor 
interesting,  and  the  whole  might 
be  again  c(Hisigned  to  the  iron 
chest,  with   advantage  to  the  re- 

Sutation  of  the  editor,  and  without 
etriment  to  the  public.  The 
only  thing  which  can  possibly 
amuse  the  reader  is  the  excessive 
egotism  that  pervades  the  whole 
volume. 


THE  insignificance  of  Malta  as 
a  maritime  station  has  been  ac« 
knowledged  by  professional  judges. 
As  an  emporium  for  collecting  and 
dispersing  the  commodities  of  the 
Levant,  the  expense  of  any  needless 
unshipment  of  cargoes  precludes 
its  success.  To  have  made  a  war 
for  the  retainal  of  Malta,  in  defiance 
of  apparent  engagements  to  sur- 
render it,  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous absurdities,  with  which 
Britain  has  to  reproach  any  of  her 
ministers.  This  war,  however,  has 
been  begun ;  it  is  now  a  point  of 
honour  to  keep  Malta;  it  is  con* 
sequently  become  a  duty  to  bestow 
on  it  a  good  form  of  government. 

No  undertaking  can  be  more 
conducive  to  the  extension  of  Brit- 
ish empire  over  Rhodes,  Crete,  Cy- 
prus, Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
other  Mediterranean  islands  adapted 
to  make  up  to  us  the  loss  of  Por- 
tugal, than  the  conferring  on  Malta 
a  free  constitution,  such  as  the 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  and  their 
localities  require.  When  the  con- 
quests of  Attila  were  desolating  the 
middle  zone  of  Europe,  and  crum- 
bling the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
Rom^n  empire,  the  anseatic  cities 
of  the  north,  like  Venice,   Genova 


and  Barcelona  in  the  south,  found- 
ed on  maritime  power  a  local 
independence.  They  copied  each 
others  charters  of  organization: 
they  kept  alive  an  oroer  of  fre0 
labourers,  elective  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice and  corporations  of  magistracy, 
and  a  superstitious  commercial  re- 
spect for  all  the  circulating  forms 
of  property.  Thus  they  presferved 
the  more  essential  arts  of  industry 
and  maxims  of  refinement,  and 
handed  down  to  a  safer  age  the 
living  embers  that  were  to  rekindle 
civilization. 

To  those  specks  of  earth,  which 
Britain  may  be  able  to  defend 
against  the  monstrous  coalition  of 
French  and  Russian  strength;  the 
remnants  of  European  industry, 
luxurj'  and  literature,  will  have  to 
retreat.  The  continent  can  neither 
bear  nor  shake  off  its  yoke  without  a 
re-barbarising struggle.  Inthehope 
of  cjuiet  it  may  submit  a  while  totlic 
military  plunderer:  despair  will  at 
length  attempt  emancipation,and de- 
liver only  a  people  already  victims 
to  poverty  and  ruili.  Let  us  then  be 
careful  to  insulate  the  institutions 
of  liberty,  the  records  of  literature, 
and  the  manners  of  refinement ;  that 
when    the    time    comes  for  agaia 
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scouring  away  the  rust  of  an  iron 
«ge»  themodels  of  an  antique  excels 
lence  may  at  leaat  somevrtierd  be  at 

hand. 

In  order  to  bestow  on  any  people 
a  good  ^yernment,  the  first  and 
most  obvious  step  is  to  render  the 
mUitsry  power  subordinate  to  the 
civil.    Is  the  governor  of  Malta  a 
general,  or  an  admiral,  away  with 
him !  The  ivory  chair  of  the  con» 
iigUo  pMckare  is    not  adapted  for 
sword-hiua    an(f    iron     scabbards* 
Have  we  not  se^n  enough  at  Tri- 
nidad of    the    pernicious    conse- 
quences of  tolerating,  even  during 
urar,  a  military  supersession  of  the 
civil  authorities  ?    The  keepers  of 
archives,  the  expounders  of  laws, 
the  whole  order  of   conveyancers 
with  their  written  as  well  as  their 
blank  parchments,  were  banished  : 
every  title  to  property  was  given 
as  food  to  the   shark:    and    next 
.  came  an  extensive    usurpation,    a 
sort  of   Norman    conquest,  at  the 
expense  of  the  ancient  creole  lords. 
The  Spanish  fugitives  have  carried 
into  Cumana,  and  Guyana,  and  the 
Caraccas,  the  stoiy  of  our  injustice, 
and    the    long   cnronicle    of    our 
wrongs :  iuid  when  a  wise  ambition 
shall  attempt  to  acquire  the  import- 
ant banks  of  the  Oronoko,  the  re- 
gion will  be  shut  against  us  by  the 
double  bars  of  indignant  religion 
and  property.    We  have  taught  the 
conquered  to  know  that  for  neither 
have  we  a  practical  respect :  that  it 
amuses  us  to  displace  the  altars  of 
another  faith,  and  the  land-owners 
of  another  tongue. 

By  blundering  we  ^hall  slowly 
learn.  Let  us  select  for  the  go- 
vernor of  Malta  (the  range  of  choice 
is  narrow)  a  gentleman  of  talent, 
whose  benignity  of  nature  secures 
in  every  extremity  that  natural  po- 
liteness, which  in  little  things  thc^ 
educated  can  mock,  but  which  in 
great  ones  they  can  never  i^ali2;e 
without  the  inspirations  of  the 
Jieart.    Lei  bim  be  a  travelled  man, 


fiimiliar  with  the  language  and  ha« 
bituatedto  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  he  is  to  govern.  Let  him  be, 
if  not  a  lawyer  by  profession,  at 
least  well  accustomed  to  study  in 
its  first  principles  the  science  of 
.legislation  ;  and  to  consult  the  his- 
torian, and  the  philosophically  jo« 
tisprudent  writers,  for  those  essen* 
tial  truths  of  equity  and  maxims  of 
freedom,  w4iich,  masked  under  dif* 
ferent  technical  names,  reappear  in 
every  wise  social  constitution.  Let 
him  (here  we  differ  from  the  author 
of   this  tract)  by  no  means  be  a 

Erince  of  the  blood,  nor  a  man  of 
igh  titular  conspicuity :  for  the 
opinion  of  liberty  never  accompa- 
nies the  assertion  of  prominent  rank. 
To  such  a  man  let  there  be  com- 
mitted a  discretionary  power  of  eon- 
cession  and  beneficence,  a  limited 
power  of  repression  and  exaction. 
Let  his  proclamations  convoke  the 
Maltese,  and  request  them  to  de- 
pute by  universal  suffirage,  but  ^ra* 
dationed  delegation,  the  wisest 
depositaries  of  uieir  wishes  respect- 
ing the  future  constitution  of  the 
country. 

First  settled  by  the  Carthaginians, 
Malta  was  always  firee;  and  had  erect- 
ed for  its  mayor  a  mansion-house  of 
marble  inscrihed  with  Punic  words, 
which  was  still  standing  when  the 
knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem 
became  possessors  of  the  island*  • 

Under  the  Romans,  a  prefect 
appointed  by  the  pi^efect  or  Sicily 
was  substituted  to  this  elective 
mayor.  An  inscription,  which  calls 
bim  TT^iaTo^  MtXirauMT,  proves  that 
Greek  settlers  had  superseded  the 
Carthaginian,  and  tliat  Alexandria 
was  become  its  practical. metropolis. 
Verres  patronized  its  .fine  manu- 
factures. 

The.  Arabs  seized  on  Malta  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  were  displaced 
in  the  year  1 190  by  a  Norman  buc- 
cauei'r,  .Roger,  count  of  Sicily: 
To  this  island  Malta  remained  at-* 
,uched  until  :1525,  wherj  Gbwles  Y 
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I^ranted  it  independently  to  tbe 
knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem, 
whom  Soliman  bad  expelled  {toin 
Rhodes.  In  1565  the  Tuika  be- 
sieged Malta  dming  four  months  in 
Tain :  the  grand  master  John  de  la 
Valette  is  mservedly  celebrated  for 
his  valorous  defence. 

Under  the  knights,  the  constitu- 
tion of  Malta  resembled  that  of  se- 
veral English  boroughs:  the  knights 
corresponding  with  our  alderman 
for  life,  and  the  consiglio  papolare 
corresponding  with  our  common- 
council,  who  are  elective  by  the 
free  inhabitants.  There  was  how- 
ever this  difierence,  that  the  mayor 
of  Malta  was  a  perpetual  mayor, 
and  was  not  taken,  as  in  such  cases 
is  best,  like  our  recorders,  from  the 
legal  order,  but  was  taken,  like  the 

fronfaloniers  of  certain  Italian  cities, 
rom  the  military  order. 

The  whole  population  of  Malta 
and  Gozo  does  not  much  exceed 
fijfty  thousand  persons.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  legislate  for  them  without 
minutely  consulting  their  wishes, 
and  affectedly  adopting  their  own 
denominations  of  olSce.  But  the 
general  drift  and  tendency  of  a 
Maltese  constitution  (we  speak  with 
a  view  to  West  Indian,  as  well  as 
to  Mediterranean  islands)  ought  to 
be'  this.  To  ^rant  them  a  charter 
of  representation  as  to  an  English 
borough ;  and  to  let  them  send  one 
representative  to  the  British  parlia- 
ment, to  be  replaced  every  six  years 
without  any  attention  to  our  date  of 
dissdulion.  The  agents  of  the 
West  India  islands  ought  all  to 
have  this  sort  of  admission  into  the 
British  senate  and  councils :  nor  will 
it  be  possible  long  to  preserve  the 
cohesion  of  so  scattered  an  empire 
as  our  own,  without  opening  to  the 
remotest  provincial  merit  a  career 
of  ascent  to  metropolitan  conse- 
quence and  to  British  peerage. 

A  middle  station  among  the  pow- 
ers of  the  world  is  no  longer  pos- 
'siUe.for  Great  Britian :  the  happy 


security  of  ancient  nodiocri^  is  no 
more.  Sf^e  m«st  dispute  with  Fnace 
the  empire  of  the  earth  ;  or  become 
the  off-shore  appendage  of  France, 
a  Gaul  beyond  tiie  chtuinel,  a  4raDs* 
marine  prefecture,  a  defmriemenl  4e 
la  Tmrmse.  <'  Eat,  or  be  ealen ;''  is 
become  our  dilemma.  The  French 
began  by  fraternization,  and  real- 
ized conquest.  We  begin  by  con- 
quest. But  if  we  Realize  fraternisa- 
tion ;  if  we  concede  a  liberal  adop- 
tion into  the  civic  privileges  of  our 
country  ;  we  shall  find  the  alle- 
giance of  our  adherents  condnually 
strengthening,  while  theirs  is  con* 
tinually  dimiiiishing*  And  when- 
ever the  balance  of  personal  quali- 
ties in  tbe  rulers  shall  recover  ks 
natural  equipoise,  the  god  Tenmnus 
will  invert  his  march.  He  willingly 
removes  alone  with  legions ;  bat  he 
abides  only  wnere  security  and  jus- 
tice go  in  pilgrimage  up  to  bis  veiy 
statue. 

The  dominion  of  the  world  ia  die 
eventual  prize  of  superior  virtue. 
Make  it  for  the  interest  of  nations 
to  be  included  within  vour  empire : 
and  that  inclusion  will  come.  Had 
tbe  great  example  been  set,  during 
the  American  war,  of  extending  to 
remote  colonies,  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship and  representation,  we 
should  now  be  looking  down  with 
a  contemptuous  smile  on  the  puny 
extent  of  French  acquisition.  A 
little  more  of  the  romance  of  mo« 
rality  and  of  philanthropic  ambition 
amon^  our  rulers  :  a  steady  deter- 
mination to  put  every  where  our 
militarv  force  under  the  dictator- 
ship of  our  savans;  a  little  less  of 
that  venal  pension-seeking  spirit 
among  our  gentry,  who  have  the 
sordidness  without  the  independ- 
ence of  our  tradesmen,  and  who 
value  every  place  by  its  income  and 
not  by  its  ^ness  for  illustrating 
the  competitor  ;  in  short  a  decisive 
preference  of  greatness  to  littl^eas 
m  all  things  —  and  tbe  opportom* 
ties  may  yet  be  found  of  reversing 
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empire  is  the  ^rst-  and  most  diffioo^ 
^MlDiisaid  acscfiiiring  iC; 
.  u%e  Memoir  before  ns  madkes 
knom  tbeseatimeiUs  and.  conduet 
of  the  Maltese,  and  recommepds 
the  sending  out  a  proper  f^oTernor 
mitb  powers  .to  concede  a  me  con* 
^dtution.  Thus  ifar  we  coincide 
with  the  author's  advice.  Hisspe* 
cific  plan  of  constitution  is  to  forkn 


the  subject  of  an  additional  part  to 
the  present  Mexnoif ;  but  it  is  at 
'|>resent  tiot  sufficiently  digested  for 
{MiMication.  We  aUgur  well  of  his 
talent,  information  and  intention, 
and  shall  rejoice  to  see  a  plan  of  a 
free  constitution  accomtnodated  to 
Malta,,  worthy  to  become  a  model 
for  successive  and  ^stematic  incor* 
porations  of  distant  territoty  with 
British  government. 


Art*  XVII.  Misforu  (^  the  Hmue  pf  Austria^  from  the  Fcuntbtiion  of  ihi  Monatchf 
h  RkoiMph  rf  Hup^hwrght  to  the  Death  of  LeofalA  Oe  Second:  12i8  to  179Jf. 
By  Wf  1.I.I AM  CozF,  F.  R.  S.  F,  A.  S.  Archdeacon  of  WUtst  and  Rector  ofBemef 
ton.  2toI8.  4to. 


IN  the  Memoirs  of  his  life  and 
writings,  Mr.  Gibbon  tells  us,  that 
it  was  in  October,  1764,  as  he  sat 
musing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, while  the  bare-footed  friars 
were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome  first 
started  to  his  mind.  This  passage 
Mr.  Coxe  imitates  in  his  preface, 
and  places  in  Switzerland  the  scene 
ofan  analogous  determination.  The 
castle  of  Hapsburg,  the  cradle  of 
the  Austrian  race,  stands  in  the  bai- 
liwick of  Arean,  not  far  from  the 
junction  of  the  Aar  and  the  Reus : 
it  commands  ah  extensive  view  of 
the  eastern  extremitiesof  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  and  of  distant  Trans- 
rhenan  mountains,'  which  conceal 
the  soarces  of  the  Danube.  Here 
arose  those  contemplations  on  the 
character  and  exploits  of  its  cele- 
brated possessor  Rodolph,  which 
matured  at  Vienna  into  a  determi- 
nation to  write  the  history  of  that 
imperial  dynasty,  which  has  de- 
scended from  his  loins. 

Mr.  Coxe  immediately  began  his 
preparations  for  the  task.     In  the 

Jublic  library  of  Vienna  he  sought, 
e  read  and  he  transcribed.  While 
occupied  in  compiling  the  Memoirs 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  his  collec- 
tions continued  to  augment.  By 
sabsequent  enoniries  for  ^the  speci- 
Ac  purpose  of  ^his  weightier  un- 


dertaking, various  unexplored  com- 
municatious  have  been  obtained. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are 
the  diplomatic  correspondences  of 
British  ministers  resident  at  Vienna. 

Mr,  Coxe  especially  specifies  (1) 
The  letters  of  General  Stanhope 
and  others,  who  were  sent  to  Vienna 
to  negociate  the  barrier-treaty.  (2) 
The  papers  of  St.  Saphorin,  a  na- 
tive of  Switzerland,  employed  by 
this  nation  as  a  spy  at  Vienna,  from 
1720  to  1723.  (3)  The  dispatches 
of  Lord  Waldegrave-  (4)  The  di- 
plomatic correspondence  of  Lord 
Grantham,  from  1730  to  1748.  (5) 
The  dispatches  of  Mr.  Keith,  from 
1747  to  1758.  (6)  The  papers  of 
his  son.  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith, 
which  commence. with  1772,  and 
extend  to  1791,  and  which  Mr.  Coxe 
considers  as  the  most  valuable  ma- 
nuscript information,  to  which  he 
has  had  access.  All  these  documents 
were  penned  at  Vienna. 

The  origin  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg b  traced  along  a  satisfactory, 
though  not  complete,  pedigree  to 
Etico,  duke  of  Swabia  and  Alsace, 
in  the  7th  century.  According  to 
a  genealogy,  which  varies  from  that 
of  Mr.  Coxe,  but  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Butler,  Hugh,  a  de- 
scendant from  him  in  the  fourth 
degree,  had  two  sons,  Everard,  the 
progenitor  6f  the  house  of  Lorr^inci 
and  Guntram,  the  progenitor  of  the 
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house  of  H4>sburg^.  It  is  remark* 
able,  that,  by  the  marriage  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  with  Francis  of 
Lorraine,  in  1745,  the  two  branches 
of  this  fi^ily,  after  a  separation  of 
ten  centuries,  were  reunited. 

Guntram,  called  the  rich,  was 
count  of  Alsace  and  Brisgau,  in  the 
lOth  century  ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  his  rebelling  against  the  emperor 
Otto  the  First,  some  of  these  pos- 
sessions were  forfeited.  This  reduced 
the  eminence  of  the  family.  Werner, 
a  younger  brother,  and  bishop  of 
Strasbure,  who  died  in  1028,  be- 
queathed to  'bis  nephew  Otto  the 
palace  he  had  built  at  Hapsburg, 
which  became  the  seat  of  the  family, 
who  were  thenceforward  called 
counts  of  Hapsburg.  Apparently 
this  mansion  was  plamied  by  the 
same  architect  as  the  celebrated  ca- 
thedral of  Strasburg,  since  it  is  co- 
temporary  with  the  episcopate  of 
that  bishop,  whose  zeal  and  pa- 
tronage superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  minster,  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1015  to  its  being  roofed  in 
1028.  This  anecdote  has  escaped 
Mr.  Coxe,  who  might  bare  conse- 
crated a  note  to  the  great  architect 
Erwin  of  Steinbach.  The  lucky 
marriages  of  conspicuous  families 
(and  the  house  of  Austria  is  much 
indebted  to  such  incidents)  have 
often  resulted  from  the  wise  choice 
of  an  architect.  That  of  Albert  with 
Ida,  which  emineutly  restored  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
occurs  within  about  a  century  of  the 
acquisition  of  this  magnificent  re- 
sidence. Genius  restores  with  in- 
terest all  it  consumes  ;  whatever  be 
the  form  of  illustration  solicited 
from  its  jrratitude. 

It  was  in  1249  that  Rodolph  the 
Third,  the  great  Count  of  Hapsbui^, 
inherited  his  patrimony.  He  was 
what  the  Italian  historians  would 
call  an  eminent  condotticre.  At  the 
head  of  a  band  of  armed  partisans, 
he  would  lay  the  neighbouring  cities 
under  contribution,  or  compound 


for  a  yeaily  gratuity  to  defend  then 
ajgatnst  other  plunderers.  At  one 
time,  in  1253,  be  plundeied  Basil; 
at  another,  Strasburg  ;  but  in  1259 
he  accepted  the  protecUmhip  of 
this  latter  city,  ana  earned  a  status 
from  the  citizens  by  his  succcMfid 
exertions  in  their  behalf.  In  186S 
he  was  elected  prefect  of  Zaridi, 
under  similarcondition8,and  purged 
of  banditti  the  roads  of  Switzerland. 
This  verv  state  of  society,  in  which 
every  colonel  of  a  regiment  is  al- 
ternately the  terror  and  the  refuge 
of  a  province,  accordingly  as  be  is 
obliged  to  subsist  his  troops  at  free 
quarters,  or  b  orovided  by  orderly 
assessments  with  his  pay,  exists  at 
this  moment  in  Hindostan,  and  was 
the  condition  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
empire,  until  the  Reformation.  It 
is  one  of  the  forms  of  social  or* 

Sanization,  which  succeeds  to  the 
issolution  of  superannuated  autho- 
rities. Either  a  Charlemagne  or  a 
Bonaparte  asserts  a  militaiy  de- 
spotism, coextensive  with  the  abo* 
lished  sway ;  or  a  military  aristo- 
cracy prevails,  in  which  everv  gene- 
ral becomes  a  pet^  king  in  Lis  owa 
province,  or  township. 

The  election  of  Rodolph,  or  Ru- 
dolf as  the  Germans  more  properly 
write  the  word,  to  be  king  of  the 
Romans  took  place  in  1373.  He^uc- 
ceeded  to  Richard  of  Cornwall  the 
brother  of  our  Henry  III.  He  was 
crowned  at  Aix  with  the  ancieot 
crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  re- 
cognized by  pope  Gregory  X.  as  the 
legitimate  emperor  of  the  west.  Ot- 
tocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  opposed  the 
nomination,  and  waged  a  waragainst 
Rodolph  before  he  would  do  hom- 
age :  but  Rodolph  made  him  py 
dear  for  his  rash  assumption  of  in- 
dependence,  and  took  from  him 
Austria  and  Styria.  Against  this  ari- 
nu^gement  he  again  rebelled,  and 
was  killed  in  the  conflict. 

However  «ut  of  place,  it  maybe 
:Worth'whde  here  Ao  reiqark,  that  U 
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this  period  Austria  Stiria  and  Car- 
nioJa,  being  provinces  dependent  on 
the  crovrn  of  Bohemia,  it  was  no 
great  violation  of  geography  to  re- 
present a  vessel  bound  for  Aquileia 
or  Triest,  as  sailing  to  Bohemia. 
Greene,  in  his  romance  called  Do- 
rastus  and  Fannia,  whence  Shak- 
speare  took  the  fable  of  the  Win- 
ter's Tale,  represents  to  himself 
Lombard^  and  Bohemia  as  two  con- 
tiguous kingdoms,  both  abutting  on 
the  Adriatic.  And  thus  the  ship- 
wreck on  the  coast  of  Bohemia, 
which  has  been  so  much  laughed  at, 
if  properl3'  dated,  would  have  been 
no  blunder. 

Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolpli,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  patrimony  in 
J  291,  but  did  not  acquire  the  elec- 
tive rank  of  emperor  immediately. 
Adolphus^  count  of  Nassau,  was  pre- 
ferred to  him;  but  after  the  death 
of  Adolphus,  Albert  obtained  that 
dignity.  Against  his  tyrannic  mode 
of  government  the  Swiss  revolted  in 
1308.  Against  his  rapacity,  a  nephew, 
whoni  he  had  despoiled,  fori\ied  a 
fatal  conspiracy. 

His  two  sons,  Frederic  and  Leo- 
pold, avenged  their  father's  death 
with  a  cruelty  which  disgraced  them, 
and  their  sister  Agnes,  who  inspired 
their  ferocii}\  This  hareh,  implaca- 
ble, vindictive,  passionate  turn, 
greatly  increased  the  aversion  of  the 
Swiss  sovereignty,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  that  heroic 
resistance  at  Morgarten,  which  de- 
cided  the  independence  of  Switzer- 
land.  Will  sovereigns  never  learn 
that  virtue  is  but  another  name  for  ' 
prudence ;  and  justice,  for  ambition? 
that  to  be  humane  is  to  be  selfish ; 
and  to  confer  benefits  is  to  prepare 
coDQiiests  ?  Leopold  died  insane, 
and  Frederic  melancholy  :  they  were 
succeeded  by  their  two  younger 
brothers,  Albert  and  Otho,  the  latter 
of  whom  also  died  early,  leaving  the 
sole  sovereignty  to  Albert,  who, 
though  prevented  by  a  paralytic 
affection  from  much  personal  e^cer- 
A2W.  Rev.  Vol.  IV. 


tion  and  bodily  activity,  governed 
with  great  prudence.  Albert  had 
been  marriea  nineteen  years,  without 
having  issue;  and  had  then  four 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Rodolph,  the  eldest  of  these,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father  in  1359,  being 
then  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
passion  for  heraldry  and  superfluous 
titles,  and  assumed  several,  which 
the  emperor  compelled  him  to  lay 
aside.  He  died  of  a  fever,  after  a 
reign  of  six  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  another  joint  administration  of 
his  brothers  Albert  and  Leopold. 
The  younger  of  the  two,  Leopold, 
extorted  from  his  elder  brother  a 
separate  sovereignty,  which  parti- 
tioned the  territories  of  the  Austrian 
house  ;  but  his  turbulent  spirit  ex- 
cited insurrections,  especially  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  attempt  to  quell 
which  he  was  killed  at  Sempach. 

The  mischievous  effects  of  this 
separation  of  territory,  were  felt, 
not  only  in  the  loss  of  the  provinces 
detached,  but  in  the  precedent  which 
it  gave,  of  offering  recompences  to 
fraternal  arrogance  and  rebellion. 
Austrian  brothers  became  proverbi- 
ally celebrated  for  reciprocal  hatred. 

Albert,  by  espousing  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Si^ismund,  restored 
the  fortunes  of  his  house,  and  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Hungary.  He 
would  have  acquired  that  of  Bo- 
hemia, could  he  have  been  tolerant 
to  the  Hussites;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  age  was  averse  to  such  liberty. 

After  the  death  of  Albert,  the  se- 
cond emperor  and  fifth  count  of  that 
name,  occurs  the  long  minority  of 
Ladislaus  his  posthumous  son.  The 
emperor  Frecleric  governed  for  him 
in  Bohemia ;  John  Hunniades  Cor- 
vinus  in  Hungary  ;  and  his  uncle 
Frederic,  dute  of  Stiria,  in  the  Au- 
strian States.  He  died  suddenly,  not 
without  suspicions  of  poison,  when 
on  the  point  of  marrying  a  daughter 
of  Charles  VU.  Schrokh,  in  his 
life  of  Matthias  Corvinu$,  complains 
that  the  Austrian  historians  impute 
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to  the  family  of  Hunniades  evil  ma- 
chinations against  Ladislaus;  but 
when  it  is  considered  how  strong 
their  provocations  wei'e,  even  in 
Mr.  Coxe's  softened  narrative,  it 
appears  likely  enough  that  this 
critical  death  was  not  accidental. 
Podiebrad  was  accused  ;  but  the  Bo- 
hemian historians  have  convinced 
Mr^  Coxe,  that  the  decease  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  plague. 

After  Ladislaus,  accedes  the 
line  of  Tyrol  in  the  person  of 
Frederic  Iv  •  He  was  both  unskil- 
lful and  unfortunate.  His  son  Sigis- 
mond  succeeded  while  a  minor,  and 
his  ratural  guardians  quarrelled  for 
the  profit  of  superintending  his 
heritage.  They  .  partitioned  the 
care  of  his  provinces,  and  lost 
what  remained  to  him  in  Switzerland. 
At  the  age  of  sixty-four,  he  re- 
signed reluctantly  to  his  cousin 
Maximilian  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. His  character  wanted  energy, 
but  displayed  refinement.  He  im- 
ported Italian  artists  to  make  dies 
for  his  coin,  palaces  for  his  parks, 
and  pictures  for  his  chapels ;  but 
his  revenues  were  deficient  when 
the  country  was  to  be  defended, 
or  an  elective  crown  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

After  the  lineof  Tyrol  succeeds,  in 
1490,  the  Styrian  line  in  the  per- 
son of  Maximilian,  who  married 
Mary  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  and 
by  the  territories  he  thus  acquired 
founded  the  Austrian  power  in 
Flanders/  He  was  elected  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  contributed  to 
lift  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  from 
the  rank  of  a  local  to  that  of  an  Eu- 
ropean power.  Hitherto  they  had 
interfered  in^  Switzerland  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  now  they  were  to 
wage  wars  with  France  and  to  be 
principals  ju  the  greatest  conflicts  of 
the  world. 

Maximilian  married  for  his  se- 
cond wife  a  Sforza,  ivhose  influence 
probably  prevented  his  opposing 
that  hostility  to  the  invasion  of  Italy 


by  Charles  VIH.  of  France,  which 
the   habitual  politics  of  his  house 
would  naturally  have  inspired :  he 
interfered  too  late  and  with  disgrace- 
ful inefficacy.    His  war  in  Bavaria 
has    been   strangely  illustrated  by 
Bartholinus,  an  Italian    poet,  who 
wrote  in  Latin :  the  mythology  is 
pagan  or  classical ;  it  would  nave 
been   much  better  to   employ  the 
catholic  saints  as  a  machinery.  This 
would  have  been  no  impropriety,  as 
Maximilian  aspired  to  the  papacy, 
and  took  steps  to  resign  his  teonporal 
in  favor  of  tnis  spiritual  sovereign- 
ty.    His   character  was   capricious 
and  fickle ;  at  one  time  the  ally  of 
the  French,  at  another  of  the  En- 
glish ;  at  one  time  violating,  at  ano- 
ther defending  the  independence  of 
the  Italian  states ;  bis  driftless  bus- 
tle served  only  to  exhaust  his  strength 
without    sscuring  any   moaientous 
end.     He  excelled  in  fencing  and 
othier  military  arts ;  but  his  spend- 
thrift   habits   rendered  useless    hi» 
martial  virtues;  and  induced  him, 
instead  of  territory ;   to  accept  in 
his  various  treaties  of  peace  an  in. 
demnity  in  money.    He  was  super- 
stitious, though  accomplished ;    and 
exhibited  that  propriety  of  charac- 
ter which  is  dictated   by  the  love 
of  praise. 

Maximilian  was  much  pleased 
with  a  metrical  romance  celebrat- 
nng  his  own  deeds  under  tbe  name 
of  Teordank,  which  Melchoir 
Pfinzink  his  secretary  had  composed. 
He  was  at  the  expence  of  causing 
a  fine  edition  of  this  work  to  be 
printed  at  Nuremberg,  ornamented 
with  numerous  wood-cuts.  The 
poem  is  become  scarce:  a  very 
beautiful  copy  of  it  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  London  Institute  iroicl] 
deserved  the  citation  of  Mr.  Coxc 
in  some  note.  With  the  reign  ol 
Maximilian  terminates  the  laboured 
history  of  Fugger,  entitled  *•  Mirroi 
of  the  Honors  of  the  bouse  of  Au- 
stria.*' But  Schmidt,  the  great  his- 
torian of  the  G^man  empire,  who 
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like  our  Dr.  Henry,  is  too  fond  of 
dissertations  on  the  state  of  legis- 
lation, literature,  religion,  com- 
merce, and  whatever  else  is  affected 
by  the  revolutions  of  the  states,  con- 
tinues a  faithful  guide. 

MaximiKau,  by  bis  own  marriage, 
secured  the  inheritance  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy ;  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  Philip  with  Johan- 
na he  brought  into  his  family  the 
succession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy; 
and  by  the  intermarriage  of  his 
grandson  Ferdinand  with  Anne,  he 
entailed  on  his  posterity  the  crowns 
of  Hungary  and   Bohemia. 

Bella  gerant  alii,  tu,  felix  Austria,  nubc  ; 
Nam  que  Mars  aliis  dat  tibi  regna  Venus. 

At  the  twenty  sixth  chapter  the 
task  of  Mr.  Coxe  becomes  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Robertson :  be 
tiience  begins  the  history  of  Charles 
V.  the  grandson  and  successor  of 
Maximilian  in  the  throne  of  the 
empire.  He  corrects  the  imperfec- 
tiotis,  and  they  are  many,  of  the 
Scottisfa  historian,  by  consulting 
Aose  German  writers,  which  Ro- 
WtsoD  had  neglected  to  peruse. 
By  a  more  natural  armngement  and 
a  dexterous  sifting  abbreviation,  he 
gives  a  better  account  of  this  inte- 
resting period,  as  far  as  respects 
the  German  empire,  than  before  ex- 
isted in  our  language ;  but,  with  a 
delicacy  honourable  to  his  modesty, 
if  not  to  his  consciousness  of  power^ 
be  shuns  that  comprehension  of  mat- 
ter,tbat  confluent  absorption  of  topic, 
which  gives  to  the  history  of  Charles 
y^  as  treated  by  Robertson,  an  all  - 
involving  majesty,  making  his  reign 
into  a  solstice  of  the  world. 

Why  not  here,  for  it  is  here  that 
Ac  points  of  comparison  most  na- 
tuiafly  .  pre^  themselves  on  the 
common  reader,  attempt  a  relative 
appreciation  of  the  rank  of  these 
^0  illustrious  historians,  hence- 
forth both  to  be  ranked  among  the 
classics  of  our  age  and  country, 
among  those  enduring  monuments 


of  historic  toil  and  art,  which  are 
to  claim',  for  the  literature  of  this 
passing  period,  the  praise  of  taste 
and  of  utility,  the  gratitude  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  posterity  ? 
,  For  research,  Mr.  Coxe  is  evi- 
dently the  su[>erior  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son. His  consultation  of  authority 
involves  a  wider  command  of  lan- 
guage and  of  library;  and  implies  an 
industry  more  micrologic  and  more 
appropriate. 

For  costume  of  description,  an 
historical  requisite,  of  which  our 
antiquarian  poets  have  lately  given 
splendid  examples,  Mr.  Coxe  falls 
short  of  Dr.  Robertson.  The  bio- 
graphy of  Rodolph,  however  mas- 
terly in  many  respects,  does  not 
bring  before  us  the  manners  and 
usages  of  the  times,  with  that  im- 
pressive embodied  stirring  vivacity, 
which  in  the  writings  of  Froissard 
a  similiar  life  would  have  attained. 
Dr.  Robertson,  on  the  contrary  (read 
for  instance  the  beginning  of  his 
third  book)  is  always  solicitous  to 
paint  those  features  of  surrounding  • 
inclination  and  behaviour,which  were 
likely  to  have  influenced  the  con- 
duct of  his  personages.  Mr.  Coxe 
does  not  seem  gifted  with  the  pic 
turesque  eye  of  the  artist ;  his  very 
travels  are  fuller  of  record  than  of 
autopsy;  not  the  inherent  but  the 
associated  ideas  of  ttie  scene  are 
every  where  those  on  which  he 
dwells  ;  and  he  hastens  to  his  closet 
to  chronicle,  where  he  should  stand 
still  to  admire. 

For  depth  of  moral  wisdom  nei- 
ther Dr.  Robertson  nor  Mr.  Coxe 
will  bear  comparison  with  Gibbon 
and  Hume  :  they  are  not  careful  to 
extract  the  lessons  from  the  records 
of  experience;  they  soldom  specify 
the  rules  of  condupt,  or  the  maxims 
of  polity,  which  the  prince  or  the 
statesman  might  deduce  from  their 
mass  of  fact :  they  are  but  the  un- 
dertakers of  antiquity,  attentive  to 
the  due  marshalling,  but  not  to  the 
purpose  of  the  procession.    A  pro- 
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minent  instance  of  deficiency  in 
philosophic  ken,  and  comprehensive 
point  of  view,  is  the  account  given 
of  the  reformation  by  both  these 
historians;  they  have  not  criticized 
its  co>)ductandi  effects  as  an  expe- 
rienced^ philanthrophy  would  dic- 
tate ;  and  have  not  made  their  nar- 
ratives subservient  to  enfeebling  the 
superstitions  it  diffused,  or  toabo« 
lishing  the  intolerance  it  bequeath- 
ed. 

For  character-drawing  Mr.  Coxe 
surpasses  Dr.  Robertson  :  if  less  eto- 
quent,  he  is  less  moratory  ;  and  he 
is  alway  hitting:  whereas  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson misses  the  mark  continually, 
and  fills  up  with  common-places 
applicable  any  where :  the  one 
draws  likenesses,  the  other  academic 
figures. 

For  the  general  merits  of  corn* 
position  these  writers  are  almost 
equally  meritorious:  both  adopt 
that  classical  middle  style,  which  is 
remote  alike  from  the  nej^ligence  of 
a  rude,  and  from  the  afjfectation  of 
a  refined  period :  they  employ  ele- 
gant language  with  purity.  Yet  if 
we  were  to  award  the  preference 
in  this  respect  we  should  give  it 
not  to  the  living  but  to  the  dead  his* 
torian*  Perhaps  we  are  prejudiced. 
Writing  is  mellowed  by  time :  ex- 
pressions, which,  while  new,  were 
harsh,  become  by  their  very  circu- 
lation familiar,  and  easy,  and  at  last 
trivial:  hcace  a  feeling  of  smooth- 
ness and  polish  accompanies  the 
perusal  of  an  old  book,  which  is 
the  mere  result  of  its  having  been 
often  read.  Yet  independently  of 
the  flavour  and  relish  which  Dr. 
Robertson's  style  owes  to  keeping; 
there  is  surely  a  raciness  in  it,  de- 
riving  from  the  more  frequent  pre- 
sentation of  sensible  ideas  in  the 
descriptive  parts,  and  from  a  warm- 
er tone  of  moral  sympathy  in  the 
critical  parts,  which  renders  it  of 
.  the  two  the  more  stimulant  Weigh- 
ing off,  one  against  another,  these 
jarring   claims  to  preference,  the 


question  will  be  found  ptinciprilf^ 
to  rest  on  the  relative  value  of  the 
toils  of  research,  and  the  arts  of 
composition. 

The  second  part  of  the  first  vo- 
lume opens  with  the  rei^n  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  This  prince,  finding  the 
Bohemian  protestants  were  attached 
to  those  of  Saxony,  and  refused  ta 
assist  in  a  religious  war  against  their 
brethren  of  the  faith,  determined 
on  the  atrocious  measure  of  pro- 
scribing the  leaders  of  the  protes- 
tant  party,  and  declaring  the  Bohe- 
mian crown  hereditary.  This  ty- 
rannic revolution  he  accomplished 
successfully;  but  he  ought  surely 
to  have  incurred  from  the  historian 
a  harsher  censbre  than  is  here  inti- 
mated. The  order  of  society  does 
not  always  reward  virtue  and  punish 
vice  with  a  discoverable  equity  of 
retribution.  The  praise  and  blame 
of  the  annalist  is  the  most  powerful 
alleviation  of  past,  and  antidote  of 
future  injustice,  which  the  provi- 
dence of  man  can  oppose  to  enor- 
mity. When  Nemesis  slumbers, 
Fame  should  borrow  her  scourge  ta 
punish,  and  her  cup  of  nepentne  to 
console. 

Maximilian  tlie  second,  who  wa» 
supposed,  while  at  the  court  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  have  infused 
some  Lutheran  opinions,  into  the 
mind  of  the  unfortunate  Don  Car- 
los, whom  he  coveted  for  a  son-in- 
law,  had  not  the  courage  to  act  up 
to  the  sentiments  of  his  earlier  years, 
when  he  ascended  the  seat  of  power. 
Like  all  the  Austrian  sovereigns, 
finding  the  catholic  princes  of  Ger- 
many i;i  alliance  with  his  house,  he 
gradually  caught  or  conformed  to 
the  spirit  of  their  party,  and  be- 
came so  far  unaccommodating  to  his 
fellowocreedsmen  as  to  patronize  the 
passing  of  a  decree  by  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  which  declared  that 
no  toleration  should  be  allowed  but 
to  the  Catholics,  and  the  memben 
of  the  confession  of  Augsburg. 
Thus  the  Calvinists,  who  were  be- 
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tBmmc  SL  powerful  sect,  were  ine- 
quitably kept  under.  Siill  against 
the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew 
Maximilian  delivered  this  weighty 
sentiment:  that  kings,  who  by  such 
means  aspired  to  crowns  in  heaven, 
justly  exposed  themselves  to  the  loss 
of  their  crowns  on  earth.  In  1567 
he  granted  in  Bohemia  a  complete 
toleration  to  the  protestants,  and  was 
preparing  lo  do  so  in  the  Austrian 
states  when  the  Pope  Pius  V.  de- 
puted cardinal  Commendon  as  a  le- 
gate to  remonstrate  against  such 
concessions.  Maximilian  was  afraid 
of  the  church  and  drew  back :  his 
character,  though  amiable,  being 
somewhat  feeble.  This  whole  life 
and  reign  of  Maximilian  the  second 
is  a  prominently  well-executed  part 
of  Mr.  Coxe's  history. 

Rodolph  the  second  was  docile  to 
the  lessons  of  Cardinal  Commendon 
not  from  timidity  merely  but  from 
inclination.  He  was  an  honest  sec- 
tator  of  chOrch-and*king  politics, 
and  thought  that  too  much  could 
not  be  done  to  enrich  and  strengthen 
these  caryatids  of  social  order.  He 
adopted  under  the  advice  of  the  Je- 
suits a  systematic  plan  for  restoring 
the  catholic  ascendancy  in  Germany : 
and  persecuted  the  protestants  in  his 
hereditary  states.  Toward  the  close 
of  life  be  became  sottish  and  melan« 
choly,  and  was  governed  by  low- 
bom  mistresses :  until  at  length  he 
was  superseded  rather  than  deposed 
by  his  brother  Matthias. 

Matthias  did  not  display  on  the 
throne  the  liberal  spirit  by  which  he 
acquired  it  The  friends  of  liberty 
ana  protestantism  had  been  those 
members  of  the  States,  the  most 
active  in  facilitating  his  usurpation  ; 
but  they  were  thtown  by,  as  aanger- 
oasto  nis  future  authority,  so  soon 
as  the  death  of  Rodolph  had  legiti- 
mated bis  title.  Matthias  would 
liowever  on  many  occasions  have 
eompromised  with  the  protestant 
party,  both  in  Bohemia,  and  in 
other  provinces  governed  by  their 


land-owners,  or  States ;  but  bis  in«- 
tendedsuccessor  Ferdinand,  sudden- 
ly arrested  the  prime  minister  Kle- 
sel,  and  practically  superseded  th^ 
power  of  Matthias. 

This  resolute  character  Ferdinand 
n.  asserted  on  the  throne.  It  was 
adapted  to  inspire  zeal  dud  did  in- 
spire it.  Under  the  pressure  of 
great  difficulties,  himself  ajmost  a 
prisoner  in  a  metropolis  mastered  by 
insurgents,  his  fortitude  overcame 
every  counteraction,  and  restored 
the  fortunes  of  a  tottering  bouse. 
He  resumed  altogether  the  political 
tendencies  of  Rodolph  II.  which 
were  no  doubt  most  agreeable  to  the 
nobles  and  clergy  resident  in  Vi-  • 
enna. 

It  has  often  been  questioned  whe- 
ther the  house  of  Austria  promoted 
its  real  advantage  by  espousing  the 
catholic  party.  Charles  V.  could  evi- 
,  dently  not  have  decided  for  the  pro- 
testants, without  risking  the  loss  of 
his  Spanish  dominions.  But  after 
their  detachment  from  Austria,  the 
only  remaining  interest  was  German 
aggrandizement.  Now  if  the  early 
diffusive  progress  of  protestantism  in 
Bohemia  and  the  Austrian  states  be 
contemplated ;  if  the  wonderful 
diffusion  of  these  opinions  over  the 
surface  of  the  German  empire  be 
investigated ;  it  will  appear  evident 
that  protestantism!  was  from  some 
cause  the  natural  religion,  the  fa- 
vourite sentiment,  of  all  the^  tribes 
using  the  German  tongue;  and, 
since  it  involved  three  fourths  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  in  spite 
of  Austrian  discountenance,  it 
would  have  involved  the  whole  mass 
of  the  German  nation,  with  the  pa- 
tronage and  concurrence  of  the  em- 
perors. It  is  probable  therefore, 
that  the  provinces  which  at  first 
found  a  chieftain,  and  finally  a  blas- 
ter, in  the  house  of  Prussia ;  would 
have  accepted  a  chieftain,  and  finally 
a  master,  in  the  house  of  Austria ; 
if  this  could  have  been  done  con- 
sistently with  tbe  religious  in^tjucts 
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of  the  people.  The  feudal  inde- 
pendeTYce  or  the  barons  would  have 
died  out  in  Germany,  as  in  France 
and  in  England;  and  the  crown 
would  have  obtained  the  undivided 
allegiance  of  the  whole  nation  ;  if 
it  would  have  conformed  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  public.  James  II.  ought 
to  have  retained  Ireland  by  his  pious 
fidelity  to  the  Catholicism  of  the 
people :  if  the  Stuart  family  still 
reigned  m  that  island,  their  case 
would  resemble  that  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  confined  to  a  corner  of 
Germany,  whc^n  their  power  might 
have  extended  from  ^he  Rhine  to 
the  Weichsel.  But  what  is  a  king- 
dom to  a  ma^s ! 

Under  Ferdinand  III.  was  con- 
cludc'i  the  celebrated  peace  of 
Wesfalia;  after  which,  the  pro^cs- 
tant  stares  of  Germany  possessed  a 
legal  and  formal  ascendancy,  which 
no  subsequent  convei-sions  could 
have  shaken.  By  tiiis  p'^rnicious 
peace  Germany  was  unfitted  for 
every  purpose  of  cohesion,  of  pub- 
lic'defence,  of  national  co-operation 
and  dignifie.il  indepentSence,  and  of 
European  importanre.  h  was,  as 
a  satirist  observes,  converted  into  a 
box  of  weights,  wh'=^re,  when  other 
powers  were  at  w-.r,  they  sent  for 
two  or  three  or  more  plummets,  to 
fling  into  the  lighter  scale,  and  make 
the  balance  even. 

Leopold  I.  was  cotemporary  with 
Louis  XIV.  but  in  ro  degree  so  de- 
finite or  so  large  in  his  projects  and 
purposes.  He  had  the  merit  of 
strengthening  his  Hungarian  terri- 
tories by  the  acquisition  of  Transyl- 
vania and  other  provinces  from  tlie 
Turks.  The  growing  value  of  those 
dependencies  will  proportionally 
elevate  the  memory  of  the  con- 
queror. His  war  for  t;.e  Spanish 
succession  is  well  known  from  our 
own  annals. 

Joseph  I.  acceded  in  1705  and  in- 
beritecl    the   undertakings    of    his 


father  and  predecessor :  but  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  Spanish 
succession  snatched  from  his  house 
by  the  Bourbons. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1711  by 
Charles  VI,  with  whose  reign  the 
third  volume  of  this  history  com- 
mences. 

Under  Charles  VI.  was  negotiated 
the  barrier-treaty, which  is  well  cri- 
ticized by  Mr  Coxe  in  the  third 
chapter. — ^The  quadruple  alliance — 
the  coldness  of  the  Walpole  ad- 
ministration to  the  difficulties  of 
the  house  of  Austria — are  also 
spoken  of  with  becoming  freedom. 
Charles  was  bravely  antigallican,and 
was  deserted  by  Great  Britain  very 
uncharacteristically :  prince  Eugene 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  heroic 
portion  of  this  reign  :  personal  mag- 
nanimity is  seUrom  so  unsuccessful. 
With  Cliarles  terminated  the  male 
lin^^  of  t}i*'  house  of  Austria:  he 
dipj  i!)  fliO. 

Maria  Theresa  acceded,  not  with- 
out some  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  claimed 
under  a  will  of  Ferdinand  I.  The 
kiiii2^  of  Prussia  recoj,nize<l  her  title, 
beinjT  glad  of  a  weak  antau;onist; 
but  invaded  Silesia,  to  which  pre- 
scription had  extinguished  but  op- 
portunity revived  his  claims.  He 
won,  or  rather  Schwerin  won,  a 
victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Mol- 
witz.  A  Ui'gotiation  succeeded, 
which  will  supply  an  interesting 
specimen  of  Mr.  Coxe's  manner  of 
'  narration. 

"  BUT  as  neither  her  (Maria  Theresa's) 
remonstrances  or  threats  could  prevail  on 
England  to  declare  war,  without  the  con- 
currence of  Hollandy  and  as  the  danger 
from  the  Grand  Confederacy  became  more 
and  more  imminent,  her  consent'  to  offer 
an  accommodation  with  .Prussia  was  at 
length  extorted,  by  the  urgent  representa- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Loraine  and  of  her 
principal  ministers.  After  rovch  hesitation, 
and  many  changes  and  delays  in  arranging 
the  terms  ♦,  she  committed  the  proposals  to 


*  *«  The  project  of  cession,"  writes  Mr.  Robinson,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Harrington, 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  instructions  for  the  proposal  of  terms  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 
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^ho  was  to  repair  in  person 
^amp  in  Silesia,  and  to 
^rland  and  Llmburgh; 
'^ity,  the  duchy  of 
"ii^g  these  pro- 
merest  aversion 
':casionaIIy 
-'pressed 
con- 


..   I  ..hall 

;•  sworn  to 

.  to  alienate  any 

I  ICC   of  these  obstacles 

.«ir.  Robinson  did  not  depart 

_:a,  till  the  30th   of  July.     lie 

..ed   Breslau  on  the  3d   of  August ; 

and,  on  the  dth,  had  an  audience  of  the 

kmgf  in  his  tent  at  the  camp  of  Strehlen, 

accompanied  by  lord  Fiyndfordy  and  count 

Fodewilz.  the  Prussian  minister. 

*«  After  some  desultory  and  unconnected 
conversation,  in  which  the  king  stigma- 
tized the  answer  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
as  extremely  impertinent,  Mr.  Robinson 
opened  his  conmiission  with  the  offer  of 
Anstrian  Guelderland,  and  a  florid  de- 
scription of  its  value  and  importance.  The 


to  expend  money  in  new  fortifications.  But 
why  more  fortiScatJons?  Am  I  not  for- 
tifying Glogau  and  Brieg,  which  are  suf- 
ficient for  one  who  intends  to  live  well 
with  his  neighbours  ?  Neither  the  French 
or  the  Dutch  have  offended  me,  nor  will 
J  offend  them  by  such  unlawful  acquisi- 
tions. Besides,  who  will  guaranty  them?*' 
Mr.  Robinson  answering,  that  the  Queen 
would  obtain  the  guaranty  of  England, 
Russia,  Saxony,  and  even  of  the  States 
General.  "Guaranties!'*  contemptuously 
rejoined  the  king,  **  who  observes  guaran- 
ties in  these  times  ?  Has  not  France  gua- 
rantied the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ?  has  not 
England  guarantied  it  ?  why  do  you  not 
all  fly  to  her  succour  V* 

**  The  conversation  continued  for  some 
time  in  the  same  tone  of  contempt  and 
irony  on  the  sid^  of  the  king ;  he  ridi- 
culed the  conduct  of  those  powers  who 
affected  to  espouse  thcf  cause  ot  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  dwelt  with  great  energy 
on  the  advantages  of  his  sitaation  "  I  am 
at  the  head,"  he  said,  ''of  an  invincible 
army,  already  master  of  a  country  which 
I  will  have,  which  I  must  have,  and 
which  is  the  only  object  of  nfy  views. 
My  ancestors,"  he  continued,  "would 
rise  out  of  their  tomb^  to  reproach  me» 
should  I  abandon  ti^e  rights  they  have 
transmitted  to  me.  With  what  reputation 
can  I  live,  should  I  lightly  quit  an  enter- 


Idngf  without  answering,  turned  to  count    prise,  the  first  act  of  my  reign,  begun  with 


PodewiJzy  and  asked,  "  What  have  we 

yet  left  in  Guelderland  ?"  and  when  the 

minister  replied,  "  almost  nothing,"  he 

ezcJainied,  «  Still  beggarly  offers  J  What! 

nothing  bat  a  paltry  town  for  all  my  just 

pretensions  in  Silesia?"     He  here  gave 

way  to  his  indignation ;  and  Mr.  Robinson, 

after  some  hesitation,  added  the  offer  of 

Xjioburgh  as  the  ultimatum  of  the  queen 

of  Hungary,  exaggerating  its  advantages 

atiil   higher  than   those  of  Guelderland. 

But  he  'was  interrupted  in  his  encomiums 

by  the  king,  who  ironically  asked,  "  How 


reflection,  prosecuted  with  firmness,  and 
which  ought  to  be  maintained  to  the  last 
extremity  ?  I  will  sooner  be  crushed  with 
my  whole  army,  than  renounce  my  just 
rights  in  Silesia.  Have  I  occasion  for 
peace  ?  Let  those  who  want  peace  give  me 
what  I  want ;  or  let  them  fight  me  again, 
and  be  again  beaten !" 

"  This  burst  of  real  or  affected  indigna- 
tion was  accompanied  with  theatrical  ges* 
tures :  and  turning,  as  if  to  finish  the  con- 
versation, he  said  to  Mr.  Robinson,  "  I 
will  accept  no  equivalent  in  the  Low 
Countries  ;  and  since  you  have  nothing  to 


the  queen  of  Hungary  dare  to  think  o 

of  Tiolatin^^  80  solemn  an  ej^gement  as  that  offer  on  the  side  of  Silesia,  all  proposals 

of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  which  renders  every  are  ineffectual.     I  will  not  only  have  the 

inch  of  the  Low  Countries  inalienable  i  I  four  duchies ;  but,  as  the  court  of  Vien* 

have   no  desire  to  aggrandize  myself  in  na  has  rejected  that  demand,  I  revoke  ft, 

parts  which  are  useless  to  me,  much  less  and  require  all  Lower  Silesia,  with  the 

The  queeny  after  much  struggle  forced  to  approve  them,  changed  them  with  her  own 
7WD  hand,  added  that  she  lilced  one  thin^  too  much,  or  anodier  too  little  ;  what  with 
te^aiTy  Txrhat  with  reluctance,  what  with  uresolutioo,  8{>oiled  the  whole  paper^  and  sent 
t  back  to  the  chancellor  so  mangled}  then  seat  for  it  again.*' 
*  Mr.  Rolwion't  dispatches*  T  4 
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town  of  Breslau.  After  frequently  and 
peremptorily  repeating  his  last  words, 
he  added,  "  if  the  Queen  does  not  satisfy 
me  in  six  weeks,  I  will  have  four  duchies 
more.*' 

**  His  indignition  seemed  to  be  still  fur- 
ther inflamed  by  the  offer  of  Glogau, 
which  was  now  made  by  lord  Hyndford  ; 
reiterating  his  demand  of  all  J^ower  Sile- 
sia, he  said  to  Mr.  Robinson,  **  Return 
with  this  answer  to  Vienna ;  they  who 
want  peace  will  give  me  what  I  want."  Mr. 
Kobinson,  not  rebuffed  by  his  peremptory 
treatment,  ventured  to  propose  a  negotiation 
with  his  minister ,  but  Frederic  disdainfully 
added,  «  I  am  sick  of  ultimatums,  I  will 
hear  no  more  of  them  ;  my  part  is  taken. 
I  again  repeat  my  demand  of  all  Lower 
Silesia ;  this  is  my  final  answer,  and  I 
^ill  give  no  other.  He  then  interrupted 
all  further  representation ;  and,  taking  off 
his  hat,  pitcipitately  retired  with  looks  of 
high  indignation,  behind  the  interior  cur- 
tain of  his  tent. 

"  Thus  terminated  this  extraordinary 
conference ;  and  Mr.  Robinson  returned  to 
Presburgjjj  without  the  smallest  hope  of 
bending  the  inflexible  spirit  of  the  King." 

The  final  result  of  this  transaction, 
after  some  interval  of  other  matter, 
is  thus  given. 

**  After  some  delays  and  negotiations, 
Frederic  finally  delivered  his  ultimatum, 
in  that  brief  and  decisive  style  which 
marked  his  character  :  "  All  Lower  Sile- 
sia ;  the  river  Neiss  for  the  boundary. 
The  town  of  Neiss,  as  well  as  Glatz. 
Beyond  the  Oder  the  antient  limits  to  con- 
tinue between  the  duchies  of  Brieg  and 
Oppelen.  Breslau  for  us.  The  affairs 
of  religion  in  statu  quo.  No  dependance 
on  Bohemia ;  a  cession  for  ever.  In  re- 
turn, we  will  proceed  no  further.  We 
will  besiege  Neiss  for  form.  The  com- 
mandant shall  surrender  and  depart.  We 
will  go  quietly  into  winter  qi  alters,  and 
the  Austrian  army  may  go  where  they 
will.  Let  the  whole  be  concluded  in 
twelve  days*.'* 

"  This  negotiation  was  protracted  by 
his  refusal  to  enter  into  formal  engage- 
ments, and  the  unwillingness  of  the  court 
of  Vienna  to  yield  the  same  terjitory 
for   a   bare   neutralityi  with  which  they 


might  have  purchased  his  alliance.  la 
the  mean  time,  the  progress  of  the 
French  and  Bavarian  arms,  £he  conclusion 
of  the  neutrality  of  Hanover,  and  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had 
compelled  marshal  weuperg  to  retire  from 
Neiss,  hastened  the  deasion  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  full  powers  were  sent  to 
Neuperg  to  cede  all  Lower  Sile<;ia,  with 
the  towns  of  Breslau  and  Neiss,  and  to 
secure  the  best  conditions  in  return.  As 
both  parties  were  equally  desirous  of  a 
respite,  the  arrangements  were  soon  made. 
Frederic,  accompanied  by  coloned  Goltz, 
met  marshal  Neuperg,  general  Lentulus 
and  lord  Hyndford,  at  Ober-Schnellen- 
dorf,  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  a  con- 
vention was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  lord 
Hyndforf,  to  which  the  king  only  gave 
his  verbal  assent.  It  contained  the  ces- 
sion of  Lower  Silesia,  with  th*:  towns  of 
Breslau  and  Neiss,  and  the  limits  speci- 
fied in  the  king's  ultimatum.  It  was  also 
settled,  that  this  convention  was  to  be 
kept  an  inviolable  secret,  and  if  divulged 
by  the  court  of  Vienna,  should  be  consi- 
dered as  null.  To  preserve  appearances, 
it  was  agreed,  that  skirmishes  should  not 
be  immediately  discontinued,  and  that  tde 
siege  and  surrender  of  Neiss  should  pro- 
ceed in  the  usual  forms  Part  of  the 
Prussian  army  were  to  take  up  winter 
quarters  in  Upper  Silesia,  but  were  not  to 
exact  contributions,  or  make  forced  em^- 
ments.  The  king  of  Prussia  promised 
never  to  demand  from  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary ^he  cession  of  any  other  territory 
than  Lower  Silesia,  and  the  town  of 
Neiss ;  not  to  act  offensively  either  against 
the  Queen,  the  king  of  England,  as  elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  or  any  of  her  allies,  after 
the  surrender  of  Neiss  ;  and  not  to  molest 
marshal  Neuperg  in  his  march  into  Mora^ 
via.  It  was  likewise  agreed  to  endeavour 
to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty  before  the 
end  of  the  yearf . 

The  king  of  Prussia  affected  great  anxiety 
to  conceal  this  transaction  from  his  allies, 
and  even  exacted  a  written  declaration  from 
lord  Hyndford,  that  the  negotiation  had 
proved  fruitless.  But  although  the  conduct 
of  Frederic  evinced  his  intention  to  amuse 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  to  renew  hos- 
tilities whenever  it  suited  his  interests ; 
yet  this  convention  was   highly  advanu- 


**  *  Lord  Hyndford's  Dispatches. 

f  Convention  de  Schnellendorf,  in  lord  Hyndford's  letter  of  October 
Robinson.    CEurres  Posthumes  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  ch.  4. 
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geous  to  the  queen  of  Hungary*  as  it  gare 
ber  a  respite  from  an  active  and  enterprising 
enemy,  and  enabled  her  to  concentrate  afl 
her  efforts  against  the  French,  Bavarians, 
and  Saxons." 

Maria  Theresa  resembled  Eliza- 
beth of  England  in  the  art  of  inspir- 
ing a  chivalrous  zeal  in  her  benalf, 
and  was  freer  from  feminine  coque- 
try.   She  won  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  attachment  of  the  Hun- 
garian nation,  which,  since  her  time, 
has  constituted  the  appropriate  and 
most   inseparable   strength  of    the 
i)ouse  of  Austria.     She  ivas  a  pious 
and  a  sincere  christian,  but  withal 
was  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  *^  a  good 
hater."      Speaking    of    coming    to 
terms   with    the    King    of  Prussia, 
whose  irruption  into  Silesia  she  al- 
ways remembered  with  keen  resent- 
ment, she  said:  "  Were  I  to  ngree 
with  him   to  morrow,  I  would  give 
him   battle    this    evening.**      This 
bitter  spirit  passed  into  their  respec- 
tive nations  :   and  German]^  is  now 
the  victim  of  their  long  disunion. 
Thus  the  unjust  seizure  of  Silesia 
has  caused  the  overthrow  of  Prussia. 
Count  Kaunitz,  whose  elevation 
in  1749    gave  a  new  turn   to    the 
politics  ot  Austria,  appears  to  have 
imbibed   an    indifference    to    what 
were  called    th^   maritime  powers, 
England  and  Holland ;  an  *indiffer- 
ence  to  the  possession  of  Flanders, 
which    he    always  seemed    willing 
that  France  should  encroach  upon 
for  any  equivalent  surrender  else- 
where ;  and  a  disposition  to  concen- 
trate the  force  of  his  country  by 
acquisition    in  Silesia    and    at   the 
cxpenoe  of  Prussia.     These  views 
were  in  the  main  rational :   France 
was  not  then  a  power  which  threa- 
tened the  independence  of  Austria: 
but  the  systematic  hostility  to  Prus- 
sia, founded   on    religious  hatred, 
was  an  error  pernicious  to  Austria: 
It  would  have  been  better  to  co««ope«- 
rate  with  the  rival  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  partitioning  Germany.  The 
Prussians    always  wished   for    this 


co-operation,and  were  for  beginning 
the  attack  on  the  weaker  indepen- 
dent members  of  the  diet,  by  se- 
cularizing the  ecclesiastic  territo- 
ries. 

The  history  of  the  Seven  Years 
War  is  given  with  lively  circum- 
stantiality :  it  displays  the  autono- 
mous character  of  the  great  Frederic, 
who  inevitably  becomes  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  even  in  a  history  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  partition  of 
Poland,  a  Prussian  measure,  is  nar- 
rated with  curious  elucidations:  in 
the  interview  between  Frederic 
and.  Joseph,  the  son  .  of  Maria 
Theresa,  at  Neustadt,  the  map  of 
Poland  was  spread  on  the  table,  and 
the  outline  of  encroachment  pen- 
cilled. The  partition  of  Poland  was 
over-abhorred  by  public  opinion  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  parti- 
tion of  Germany  was  postponed;  and 
France  came  m  for  the  principal 
share,  of  what  she  else  would  barely 
have  nibbled.  It  was  a  mistake  of 
the  great  Frederic  not  to  persevere 
in  this  line  of  policy  :  the  dismem- 
berment of  Bavaria  was  inconsistently 
opposed  by  him,  merely  because 
Joseph  offered  him  less  than  an 
equivalent.  All  delay  tended  to 
endanger  part  of  the  prize:  it  was 
while  France  and  England  were  oc- 
cupied in  their  American  war,  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  could  have 
made  a  great  progress  in  acquisition 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  reign  of  Joseph  IL  is  intro- 
duced by  this  admirable  sketch  of 
his  character : 

'*  Joseph  the  Second,  born  in  1741* 
was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
lively  disposition^  quick  parts,  and  an 
ardent  temper;  but  his  education  had 
been  greatly  neclected,  and  those  who 
were  placed  about  his  person  were 
wholly  unfit  for  the  purpbse  ot  forming 
a  young  prince  td  fulfil  the  important 
duties  of  his  exalted  station.  His  youthful 
mind,  trained  by  dull  pedagogues^  who 
rendered  learning  distasteful,  or  instructed 
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by  bigoted  monks  in  ali  the  tedious  forms 
of  an  unmeaning  devotion,  contracted 
an  aversion  for  science ;  and  he  did  not 
discover  the  smallest  inclination  for  any 
branch  of  literature.  From  this  narrow 
mode  of  education,  he  became  timid, 
auk  ward,  and  reserved,  and  gave  no  in- 
dications of  that  active  and  penetrating 
mind  which  he  really  possessed.  This 
timidity  was  still  further  heighten^  by 
the  coldness  and  severity  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  his  parents,  and  the 
partiality  which  they  manifested  to  his 
brother  the  archduke  Charles,  a  prince 
of  more  brilliant  and  attractive  quali- 
ties*. 

Towards  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  roused  from  this  state  of 
apathy,  by  the  great  events  of  the  seven 
years'  war ;  the  exploits,  resources,  and 
victories  of  Frederic  the  Second  seemed 
totally  to  'engross  his  mind,  and  inspired 
him  with  a  desire  of  emulating  the  great 
rival  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Animated 
by  this  spirit,  he  desired  to  serve  against 
the  Prussians;  but  his  first  display  of 
energy  being  repressed,  and  his  request 
rejected,  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
apathy,  and  seemed  only  anxious  to  avoid 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  his  parents. 

"  In  the  twenty-iburth  year  of  his  age, 
being  called  by  the  sudden  death  of  his 
father  to  the  possession  of  the  Imperial 
dignity,  appointed  co-regent  of  the  Au- 
strian dominions,  and  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  army,  the  aclfivity  of  his 
character  began  to  develope  itself. 

"  The  long  reign  of  his  mother,  the 
death  of  ^a  beloved  wife,  the  little  share 
which  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
leisure  of  a  long  and  almost  uninterrupted 
peace,  lefl  him  at  liberty  to 'gratify  his 
passion  for  useful  knowledge.  Europe 
saw  and  admired  an  emperor  of  Ger- 
many travelling  without  pomp,  ostenta* 
tion,  or  etiquette^  affecting  the  frankness 
and  simplicity  of  a  private  individual, 
examining  with  the  minutest  attention^ 
the  naval  and  military  establishments,  the 
arts,  manufactures,  courts  of  justice,  and 
charitable  institutions^  and  exhibiting  an 
example  of  indefatigable  perseverance 
and  rational  observation,  which  no  sove- 
reign had  displayed  since  Peter  the 
Great»  To  these  valuable  qualities  he 
joined  an  intense  application  to  business^ 


easin€S8  of  access^  cheerfulness  in  socict/f 
vivacity  in  conversation,  politeness  in 
demeanour,  sobriety  and  tetnperaDce, 
a  contempt  of  fatigue,  and  disregard  of 
danger.  During  his  frequent  journies  in 
the  Austrian  territories,  be  examined  the 
situation  of  his  subjects,  particularly  that 
of  the  lower  dasset ;  he  visited  thecabia 
of  the  shepherd,  and  the  hut  of  the 
peasant,  inquired  into  their  wants,  re- 
lieved their  distresses,  appeared  anxious 
to  abolish  their  servitude,  and  publidj 
declared  that  his  greatest  honour  would 
be  to  reign  over  freemen. 

"  Many  instances  of  his  attention  to 
the  distress  of  his  subjects  were  recorded 
before  his  accession  :  two  of  which  give 
striking  proofs  of  benevolence  and  hu> 
manity.  Hearing  of  an  old  officer,  who 
had  a  large  family  without  the  means  of 
providing  for  them,  he  unexpectedly 
called  at  his  house,  and  finding  eleven 
children,  $aid»  "  I  know  you  have  ten 
children,  but  whose  is  the  eleventh? 
"  It  is  an  orphan/'  replied  the  veteran, 
"  whom  I  found  exposed  at  my  door, 
and  I  could  not  suffer  it  to  perish  for  want 
of  assistance.'*  Joseph,  struck  with  this 
act  of  humanity,  said,. ''  Let  the  children 
be  in  future  my  pensioners,  and  do  you 
continue  to  give  them  examples  of  virtue 
and  honour ;  I  settle  upon  each  of  them 
200  florins  a  year,  ot  which  you  shall 
receive  the  first  quarter  to-morrow :  I 
myself  will  take  care  of  your  eldest  son, 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  my  future  intentions, 
give  him  the  commission  of  a  lieute- 
nant f.'* 

''  Another  time,  as  he  was  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Vienna,  he  saw 
a  young  woman  witli  a  bundle  in  her 
apron,  seemingly  plunged  in  the  deepest 
affliction  Struck  with  her  youth  and 
distress,  he  delicately  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  her  grief,  and  learned  that  the 
contents  of  her  bundle  were  some  cloihes 
of  her  mother,  which  she  was  going  to 
sell  as  their  last  resource.  "  I  never 
expected,"  she  added,  sobbing,  "  that 
we  should  be  reduced  to  such  extreme 
penury,  as  my  mother  is  the  widow, 
and  1  the  daughter,  of  an  officer,  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of 
the  Emperor,  but  without  meeting  (he 
recompence  he  had  a  right  to  expect'' 

**  You  ought,'*  replied  Joseph^  "  to 
have  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Em* 


*  Wraxairs  Memoirs. 
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|icror;  hare  yoa  do  fineod  or  acquftiot^ 
aace»  who  could  recommead  your  case 
to  him  V*  She  then  named  a  courtier  who 
had  repeatedly  promised  to  do  it,  but 
whose  recommendation  had  failed  of 
soccesB;  and  she  did  not  conceal  her 
opinion  of  the  Emperor's  want  of  gene- 
rosity. «  You  have  been  deceived,"  he 
replied,  sa]^ressiDg  his  emotion;  <^  had 
the  Emperor  kno^^'n  your  sitaatioo,  he 
would  not  have  withheld  his  assistance ;  he 
has  been  misrepresented  to  you;  I  know  him 
wdl,  and  his  love  for  justice ;  prepare 
a  memorial,  and  bring  it  yourself  to 
morrow  to  the  palace ;  if  your  circum- 
stances are  such  as  you  describe,  I  will 
present  you  and  your  memorial,  and  se- 
cond your  request ;  nor  will  my  interfer- 
ance,  I  trust,  be  ineffectual •"  The  young 
person,  evercome  by  this  unexpected  kind- 
ness ^m  a  stranger,  broke  forth  into 
expressions  of  gratitude,  which  Joseph 
interrupted,  by  saying,  **  In  the  mean 
while,  you  mu  t  not  sell  your  clothes ; 
how  much  did  you  expect  to  get  for 
them  I'  she  answered,  "  six  ducats  ;*' 
**  Allow  me  to  lend  you  twelve,"  riipiied 
the  Emperor,  «*  until,  we  know  the  success 
of  oar  application."  He  then  took  his 
leave;  and,  having  informed  himself  of 
the  truth  of  her  story,  expected  her  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place,  but,  on  her  not 
appearing,  dispatched  a  messenger  for  her. 
and  her  mother. 

«*  When  the  young  woman  returned 
home,  her  description  of  the  person  and 
manners*  of  the  str^mger  convinced  her 
friends  that  he  was  the  Empinor,  and  she 
was  so  much  shocked  at  her  freedom  in 
ensuring  the  conduct  ot  her  sovereign,  that 
she  had  not  courJge  to  appear  before  him. 
Being  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  repair  to 
the  palace,  she  fainted  in  his  presence ; 
on  her  recovery,  the  Emperor  sent  for 
her  and  her  friends  into*  the  closet,  and 
delivering  to  her  a  pension  for  her  mo- 
ther, eqiul  to  the  appointments  of  her  fa- 
ther, he  said,  "  I  intreat  you  and  your 
mother  to  excuse  the  delay  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  your  embarrassment.  You 
are  convinced,  i  trust,  it  was  on  my  part 
involuntary ;  and,  should  any  one  in  future 
speak  ill  of  me,  1  only  require  you  to  be 
my  advocate*." 

^  *  Histoire  de  Marie  Therese,  p.  223. 

\  «  His  toilette,"  observes  his  biographer,  "  is  that  of  a  common  soldier,  his  ward- 
robe that  of  a  seijeanty  business  his  recreation^  and  his  life  perpetual  motion."  Vie  de 
Joseph,  p.  110.'* 


To  this  benevolent  temper  Joseph  unit- 
ed an  aspiring  mind,  and  was  not  defici- 
ent in  that  ardour  for  military  glory,  which 
had  distinguished  the  most  illustrious  of 
his  ancestors.  During  the  Bavarian  war 
he  displayed  more  eagerness  to  engage 
than  Frederic  himself;  he  shared  the  hard- 
ships, fatigues,  and  dangers  of  his  troopsf ; 
slept  on  the  bare  ground,  skirmished  with 
the  advanced  posts,  led  reconnoitring  par- 
ties, and  the  whole  army  joined  m  the  ex- 
clamation of  a  grenadier,  "  Why  should 
I  complain  of  dangers,  when  I  see  the 
crown  of  ray  sovereign  as  much  exposed 
as  my  cap!" 

With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  mar- 
shal Lacy,  he  new  modelled  the  army,  and 
introduced  that  wonderful  system  of  order 
and  economy,  which  so  highly  distin- 
guishes the  military  constitution  of  Au- 
stria. Many  of  the  beneficial  regulations 
adopted  by  Maria  Theresa  had  been  pro- 
posed by  him  ;  his  intentions  were  known 
to  be  pure  and  benefic  mi ;  and  as  he 
was  no  longer  controlled  in  his  operations 
for  the  public  good,  and  his  power  gave 
full  scope  to  his  talents,  his  j<:cei>sion  was 
hailed  not  merely  by  the  pah.  jyrisL-  of 
his  own  court,but  by  impartial  foreigners  and 
enlightened  politici.ins,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  golden  age,  wliich  was  to  sur- 
pass the  glory  of  antient  periods,  and  «hame 
th<i  boasted  exertions  of  modern  tinaes. 
With  such  omens  of  greatness  and  splen- 
dour, did  the  new  sovereign  begin  his 
auspicious  reign  ;  but  ihese  llattenng  pre- 
dictions were  not  realized  ;  nor  does  any 
instance  occur  in  history  of  a  prince  who 
more  disappointed  the  expectations  of  man- 
kind, and  who  died  less  esteemed,  and  less 
regretted,  than  Joseph  the  Second/' 

The  wlK)le  of  this  rojgn,  which 
is  still  fresii  in  the  recollection  of 
many  readers,  is  given  with  distin- 
guished knowledge  of  the  sulyect. 
Mr.  Coxe  has  not  travelled  in  vain 
for  the  purposes  of  history  :  there 
is  a  locality  and  completeness  of 
inforniation  in  his  account,  which  is  ^ 
of  rare  example,  arid  which  amply 
justifies  his*  thus  s.imming^up  the 
detail. 
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**  We  have  already  delineated  the  cha* 
racter  of  Joseph  as  it  appeared  at  his  ac- 
cession ;  it  DOW  remains  to  describe  his 
person  and  manners^  and  display  those 
principles  and  qualities  which  were  dere* 
toped  in  the  coarse  of  his  reign. 

**  He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  actirei 
and  well  proportioned^  capable  of  enduring 
great  fati^e,  and  expert  in  all  bodily  ex- 
ercises, riia  physiognomy  was  strikingly 
expressive,  his  complexion  remarkably  fair, 
his  features  were  strongly  marked,  he  had  a 
liigh  forehead  and  aquiline  uoae,  and  the 
keenness  of  his  eye  evinced  penetration  and 
•agacity.  Like  his  great  ancestor  Rho- 
tlolph  of  Hapsburgh,  the  cast  of  his 
countenance  was  serious  and  thoughtful, 
but  in  c  jnversation  became  animated,  and 
his  smile  was  peculiarly  gracious  and  benign. 
His  deportment  was  easy,  perhaps  too  fa- 
miliar, his  address  insinuating,  his  man- 
ners pleasing  and  affable. 

<<  He  was  kind  and  liberal  to  his  do- 
tnestics,  and  condescending  to  those  whom 
he  honoured  with  his  friendship  and  es- 
teem. He  was  sober,  (Economical,  tem. 
perate,  and  almost  mechanically  regular  in 
his  mode  of  life ;  though  fond  ot  female 
society,  he  never  countenanced  any  breach 
of  good  morals  by  a  public  attachment  to 
a  mistress,  and  prided  himself  on  never 
allowing  a  woman,  however  great  her 
merit  or  her  talents,  to  sway  his  decisions, 
or  interfere  in  political  affairs. 

<<  But  his  great  and  amiable  qualities 
were  counteracted  by  a  restlessness  of 
temper,  and  a  rage  for  innovation,  which 
.  were  with  difHculty  controlled  even  in  his 
youth,  by  the  calm  judgment  and  wary 
circumspection  of  his  mother;  defects  ag- 
gravated by  indexibility  of  mind,  and  by 
a  spirit  of  despotism  derived  from  his  high 
birth,  and  fostered  by  his  confined  educa- 
tion. To  these  may  be  added,  an  habitual 
duplicity,  and  a  disregard  of  the  most 
solemn  engagements,  which  sunk  him  in 
the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  deprived  him 
at  once  of  the  love  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  confidence  of  his  allies. 

**  A  wise  statesmen  will  always  consult 
the  genius  and  temper  of  his  people,  and 
make  even  prejudice  and  superstition  sub- 
servient to  the  general  good.  Joseph,  un- 
fortunately for  himseli  and  for  Europe, 
acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  plain 
rule  ;  lie  attempted  to  abolish  deep-rooted 
institutions,  and  to  extirpate  prejumces  and 
opinions  which  had  been  consecrated  by 


ri.  He  expected  that  to  be  die  work 
a  moment  which  could  only  be  the 
gradual  operation  of  successive  yean ;  be 
never  disangoished  what  was  just  or  8p& 
eious  in  theory,  from  what  was  rsdodble 
to  j^ractice.  He  blended  metaphysical  sob- 
tleties  with  moral  and  political  regulaeiofu, 
and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  the  righu 
of  nations  and  individuals  to  abstract  prin- 
ciples* To  use  the  words  of  bit  rival 
Frederick  the  Second,  whom  he  awkward- 
ly mimicked,  <<  his  head  was  a  coafiiied 
magazine  of  dispatches,  decrees,  and  pn^ 
jects.''  With  the  most  thoughtless  precipi- 
tation, he  made  laws  before  he  had  remor- 
ed  the  obstacles  to  their  execudon,  or 
could  discover  and  remedy  their  defecta^ 
and  changed  them  with  the  same  precipi- 
tation as  they  were  made.  Hence  he  is- 
sued an  amazing  number  of  ordinances  and 
rescripts,  many  of  which  being  ill  digest- 
ed or  ambigruous,  were  seldom  carried  into 
execution.  Couriers  were  dispatched  upos 
couriers  counteracting  preceding  OFders,aal 
every  new  edict  was  modified  or  iinuted 
by  additional  decrees.  He  joined  the 
opposite  extremes  of  obstinacy  and  inde- 
cision; rashness  in  planning,  and  weak- 
ness in  execution.  Vain  oi  his  own  abi- 
lities, and  despising  those  of  others,  he 
often  declared  that  the  most  trifling  c^ 
tablishment  required  his  personal  insnectioO) 
and  he  investigated  the  details  of  oificei 
with  a  minuteness  which  was  incompati- 
ble with  a  proper  attention  to  higher  news 
and  more  important  objects. 

**  The  specious  and  plausible  profes- 
sions of  Joseph,  have  misled  saperficial 
observers  to  form  an  erroneous  idea  of 
his  character,  and  to  attribute  all  his  acdons 
solely  to  an  earnest  desire  of  promotiog 
the  happiness  of  his  people.  His  edicts, 
letters,  and  conversation  wisre  indeed 
filled  with  the  cant  of  affected  philanthro- 
py, but  it  will  appear  from  the  accoant  of 
his  reign,  that  in  reality  he  concealed  de- 
spotism and  amlntioa  under  the  masJL 
of  philosophy  and  benevolence.  For 
what  could  be  more  adverse  to  the  fiee- 
dom  he  pretended  to  found  on  the  nuns 
of  feudal  oppression,  than  the  general  and 
forcible  esublishment  of  a  military  con- 
scription ?  What  more  galling  and  oppres- 
sive than  the  enormous  tax  which  he  at- 
tempted to  impose  on  land?  What  more 
adverse  to  happiness  than  an  unqualified 
violation  of  long  established  pnvilegcs, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  most  delicate 
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Hid  gritefbl  fediogs  of  the  human  mind  i 
Or  what  more  opposite  to  the  whole  te-> 
BOOT  of  his  professions,  and  his  repeated 
wishes  to  rule  over  freemeoy  than  the  in* 
sdttdon  ofi  government  which  reduced  de- 
spotism to  2  system,  and  which  subjected  all 
ranks  and  orders  to  the  nod  of  the  sove- 
reign, without  check,  and  without  controul. 
<<  With  this  character  and  these  prin- 
ciples, it  is  no  wonder  that  his  reign  was 
a  continued  scene  of  agitation  and  disap- 
poimment,  an4  that  his  plans  of  reform, 
however  beneficial  in  many  particuLirs,  ex- 
cited general  discontent,  and  provoked  an 
opposition  which  threatened  toe  very  exis- 
tence of  his  empire.     In-  fiict,  he  himself 
bore  witness  to  the  folly,  the  inconsistency, 
and  the  impracticabilitv  of  his  schemes, 
when  at  the  close  of  his  life,  he  said,  I 
would  have  engraven  on  my  tomb  **  Here 
lies  a  sovereign,  who  with  the  best  inten- 
tions never  carried  a  single  project  into 
execution*'' 

The  reign  of  Leopold  does  not 
offer  circumstances  so  interesting  as 
that  of  Joseph.  The  great  conunand 
of  private  and  official  information 
which  noble  friends  of  Mr.  Coxe 
have  put  at  his  disposal,  is  in  no 
chapter  more  conspicuous  than  iii 
the  fifty.fourth.  With  the  fifty-fifth 
the  work  concludes  ;  it  extends  to 
the  death  of  Leopold  IL  who  would 
have  justified,  in  Mr.  Coxe's  opi- 


nion! the  favourable  opinion  formed 
of  his  government  in  Tuscany,  had 
a  longer  reign  been  allotted  him  by 
nature. 

The  latter  half  of  this  concluding 
volume  comprehends  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  general  politics  and 
pursuits  of  Europe  during  our  owr 
times,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  ex« 
tant  sketch  of  this  recent  period. 
It  is  given  to  few  to  excel  both  in 
antiquarian  and  in  living  histoiy* 
The  judiciousness  of  Gibbon  was 
exerted  in  research ;  that  of  Orme 
in  observation  :  but  none  of  our  emi- 
nent chroniclers  hitherto  have  ex- 
pended both  on  the  past  and  on  the 
present  a  rival  pervasiveness  of  at-* 
tention.  Mr.  Coxe  is  alike  distin<« 
guished  for  asking  questions  of  Time 
and  of  Space :  the  chronicles  of  re- 
mote ages,  the  archives  of  distant 
nations,  have  with  equal  industry 
been  explored,  and  have  both  been 
rendered  tributrary  to  the  hoard  of 
his  instroctioo.  A  temperate  tolerant 
morality  animates  his  criticism ; 
which  tends  to  impress  the  great 
truth,  that  the  virtue  of  a  sovereign 
is  to  love  mankind  ;  and  his  talent, 
to  place  them  aright.  The  prince 
has  fulfilled  his  duty,  who  is  a  friend 
of  the  people  and  a  judge  of  merit. 


Art»XVIlL  A  eoniucted  Series  of  Notes  on  ths  chief  RevoliUlons  rf  the  frlnctfud  States 
which  composed  the  Emphre  of  Charlemagne^from  nis  Coronation  in  814,  to  Us  Disso* 
lution  in  1806  •'  on  the  Genealogies  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Habshurgh^  and  of  the  fix 
Secular  Electors  of  Germany ;  and  on  Romany  German^  French  and  EngUsh  No» 
hRty,     By  Charles  Butler,  Esq,  8vo.  pp.  296. 


THE  Horse  Juridicse  have  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Butler  the  reputation 
of  a  learned  lawyer  ;  and  the  Hor» 
Biblicae,  of  an  inquisitive  theolo- 
gian. He  now  applies  his  well- 
airected  leisure  to  historical  inves- 
tigations ;  and  has  executed  a  con- 
venient abridgement  of  the  history 
of  the  Revolutions  on  the  Ger- 
manic empire.  The  work  displays 
that  command  of  library,  that 
clearness  of  conception  and  habit 
of  redaction,  that  good  sense  and 
ipood  taste,  which,  in  the  formeir 


vestiges  of  his  pen,  have  repeatedly 
been  observed  and  applauded.  The 
dedication  to  Sir  I.  C.  Throckmor- 
ton, a  zealous  adherent  of  Mr.  Fox, 
records  the  liberal  (Character  of  Mr. 
Butler's  political  inclinations. 

The  first  section  comprizes  a 
sketch  of  that  turbulent  period, 
which  succeeded  to  the  final  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire.  Hono- 
rius  obtained  the  West,  only  to 
leave  it  as  a  scramble  between  do- 
mestic usurpers  and  foreign  in- 
vaders.   Different  Gothic  nations 
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partitioned  the  chief  provinces. 
Italy  solicited  protection  from  the 
emperor  of  the  east,  ^nd  a  part 
of  the  country  was  preserved, 
through  the  efforts  of  Beiisarius 
and  Narses,  unsubdued  by  the  bar- 
barians, under  the  prefecture  of 
an  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  under 
the  management  of  the  papal  see, 
which,  in  civil  matters,  obeyed  a 
patrician  of  Rome,  nominated  by 
the  Constatitinopolitan  court.  As- 
tolfb,  a  king  of  Lombardy,  con- 
quered the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  threatened  Rome.  The  pope 
applied,  in  753,  to  Constantine, 
then '  emperor  of  the  east,  who 
granted  no  relief.  The  pope  next 
addressed  himself  to  Pepin,  who 
had  usurped  supreme  authority  in 
France,  and  who,  apparently  for 
a  subsidy,  perhaps  from  rtligio- 
nity,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  com- 
pelled Astolfo  to  give  up  the  exar- 
ehate,  not  to  the  eastern  emperor, 
but  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  Thus 
the  wealth  of  Italy,  collected  by 
the  church,  and  employed  through 
the  clergy,  who  could  alono  n^ 
gotiate  with  "the  barbarians,  pur- 
chased the  independence  of  the 
sacred  territory.  Pepin  was  then 
nominated  pdtrioian  of  Rome,  and 
thus  invested  with  the  same  sort  of 
sovereignty  there,  as  the  Greek  em- 
perors had  held. 

Desiderio  the  successor  of  Astolfo, 
displeased  with  these  arrangements, 
again  invaded  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna. The  new  pope  again  ap- 
plied to  the  king  of  the  Franks, 
and  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Alps 
to  still  more  purpose  than  Pepin. 
He  conquered  all  Lombardy,  and 
annexed  it  to  his  own  crown,  but 
cave  up  tothejurisdictionofRome, 
the  contiguous  district,  and  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna.  The  pope 
now  anointed  Charlem^ne  empe- 
for:  as  patricians  of  Rome,  nis 
father  and  he  had  acknowledged 
the  Byzantine  emperor  for  sove- 
teigii :  he  now  assumed  the  inde- 
pendent personal  chieftaincy.    Af- 


ter a  short  tim^.  the  Byzantine  cottrt 
acquiesced  in  this  expedient  usur- 
pation, and  the  limits  of  the  two 
empires  were  amicably  settled. 

The  second  part  comprizes  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
West,  from  its  revival  in  the  person 
of  Charlemagne,  to  ihe  end  of  the 
dynasty  which  he  founded,  and 
which  died  out  in  dl  1.  Mr.  Butler 
excels  in  particularizing  the 
changes,  which  feudal  tenures  pro* 
gressively  underwent,  and  ifi  all 
that  may  be  called  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  historian. 

The  third  period  treats  of  the 
Saxon,  Francouian  and  Swabian 
dynasties.  Under  Henry  III.  of 
the  Franconian  family,  the  empire 
attained  its  greatest  extent;  itcom- 
prehendefd  wungary  and  Poland ; 
Denmark  and  Burgundy ;  Switzer- 
land and  Lombardy.  Contests 
arose  between  the  emperors  and  the 
popes,  about  the  right  of  nominat- 
ing to  vacant  bishoprics ;  about  the 
independence  of  the  territory  of  the 
church  in  Italy  ;  and  about  several 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. This  period  terminated  in  a 
political  schism,  when  many  differ- 
ent princes  claimed  at  one  and  the 
same  tiriie  the  rank  of  emperor. 
The  elevation  of  Rodolph  count  of 
Hapsburg  terminated  this  anarchy, 
or  interreign:  which  constitutes  a 
fourth  period.  Thus  far  Mr.  But- 
ler's work  forms  a  convenient  intro- 
duction to  Coxe's  classical  his- 
tory of  the  House  of  Austria. 

The  fifth  period  begins  with  the 
rise  and  progress  of  tlie  house  of 
Hapsburg:  the  genealogjr  adopted 
by  Mr.  Butler  is  certainly  incorrect, 
and  disagrees  with  the  purest  au- 
thorities: the  page  115  requires  to 
be  rewritten.  The  story,  at  p.  119, 
taken  from  £neas  Silvius,  of  Ot- 
tocar's  painful  humiliation,  having 
been  brutally  exposed  by  his  ap- 
prentice Rudolf,  is  not  supported 
by  sound  criticism,  or  by  original 
authority.  The  very  eveatftil  hos- 
tilities of  these  two  great  princes 
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are  well  adapted  for  one  of  those 
dramatic  epopeas,  or  historic  trage- 
dies, of  the  Germans,  which  form 
so  conspicuous  a  portion  of  their  li- 
terature. 

The  sixth  part  considers  the  pe- 
riod between  155S  and  1745,  from 
the  division  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg  into  its  Spanish  and  German 
lines,  until  their  final  absorption  in 
the  house  of  Lorraine.  An  excur- 
sion characteristic  of  the  author  is 
the  following. 

«  DURING  the  whole  war  of  thirty 
years,  and  at  different  times  during  the 
remainder  of  the  period  now  tmder  consi- 
deration, Germany  was  a  scene  of  devas- 
tation. In  almost  every  part  of  it  the  ra- 
vages  of  advancing  and  retreating  armies 
were  repeatedly  experienced;  many  of 
its  finest  towns  were  destroyed;  whole 
Tillages  depopulated ;  large  territories  laid 
waste.  Much  of  this  was  owing  to  the 
contest  of  Austria  and  France  for  power, 
much  to  FeKgious  animosity. 

«  A  view  of  Ae  fatal  effects  which 
this  animosity  has  produced  in  the  chris- 
tian worldy  has  often  made  wise  and  peace- 
h}  men  endeavour  to  reunite  ail  denomtna' 
^om  of  ckruttans  in  one  religion.  With 
this  view,  at  an  early  period  of  the  refbnn« 
ation,  Meiancthon  formed  his  celebrated 
distinction  of  the  points  in  dispute  be^ 
tween  Rbman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
into  the  Essential,  the  Important,  and  the 
Indifierent  :--in  a  later  period  of  the  re- 
fbrmauon,  Grodus,  the  most  learned  man 
ef  his  age,  employed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  projects  ot  religious^  pacification : 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  correspondence  for  the  reunion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  andjLutheranJchurches 
was  carried  on  between  Bottuet  on 
•ne  side^  and  Leibnitz  and  Molanw  on 
the  other  :  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  the  works  of  Bossuet,  and 
Mr.  Dutens's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Leibnitz,  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  a  similar  correspondence  for  the 
rainion  of  the.  Roman  Catholic  and  Eng- 
lish churches,  was  carried  on  under  the 
direction,  or  at  least  with  the  connivancp, 
•f  Cardiaal  de  Somlles  and  Archbisht^ 
IVake  :  a  full  account  of  it  is  inserted  m 
tbe  last  volaine  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiasti- 
cs History*    With  a  view  of  facilitating 


this  reunion,  Doctor  Courayer  wrote  hitf 
Discourse  on  the  VaVtdkty  of  English  Ordi* 
nations,  A  curious  history  of  dae  coDtro-> 
versy  to  which  that  treatise  eave  rise,  is 
contained  in  eommeaiatio  histortca.  theologica 
de  Cottsecroiione  Anglorum  iEfiiscoporum^ 
ah  Olao  Kwrmn^t  4to«  ffelmst^u&i,  1739* 
**  That  such  men  as  Meiancthon,  Gro- 
tins,  Bossuet,  Leibnitz,  and  Molanus, 
should  engage  in  the  project  of  reunion, 
is  a  strong  argun^cnt  in  favour  of  its  prac- 
ticability }  that  it  failed  in  their  hands, 
may  shew  that  it  is  more  than  an  Hercu^ 
lean  labour ;  but  does  not  prove  it  utterly 
impracticable*  It  is  evident,  that,  at  one 
time  more  than  another,  the  public  mind 
may  be  disposed  to  peaceful  councils  and 
to  feel  the  advantage  of  mutual  conces- 
sions : — ^perhaps,  venit  hora  et  nunc  est** 

This  reunion  of  all  denominations 
of  christians  will  not  be  accomplish^ 
ed  by  any  of  the  extant  sects  ;  but 
it  is  deliberately  prepared  by  cer- 
tain theologians  of  uie  continent, 
who  are  embodying  in  each  sect  an 
esoteric  doctrine,  founded  on  the 
ex|>ositioQ  of  th#  sacred  books,  but 
sinspler andbolder  t6an  tlie  Socini- 
anism  of  tl^^^Iian  reformers.  The 
civil  governors  will  6^e  stimulated 
first  to  undertake  the  co-establish- 
ment of  all  sects;  and  next,  to  seleqt 
for  promifienCe  and  patronage  the 
professors  of  this  new  philosophic 
illuminism* 

The  seventh  part  extends  from 
the  marriage  of  Maria  Theresa  U> 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  eighth  part  reaches  from  the 
commeiicement  of  the  French  Re- 
volution to  the  Extinction^  of  the 
Empire  of  Germany. 

The  most  obvious  defect  of  this 
book  consists  in  the  non-consulta- 
tion of  native  German  authorities. 
The  ^at  hi^tprian  of  the  emj>ire 
Schmidt  is  not  cited  once;  although 
deservedly  valued  tor  his  compre- 
hensive views  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. On  the  other  band,  a  meri- 
torious peculiarity  of  research 
among  French  and  Italian  authors 
is  repeatedly  displayed.  We  hope 
that  the  suAsecwe  occupations  of 
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Mr,  Butler  will  continue  to  en- 
rich the  literiature  of  his  country: 
why  will  be  not  undertake  a  critical 
history  of  ecciesiastical  law?  His 
professional    and     biblical    studies 


would  supply  ready  hoards  of  in- 
formation ;  and  his  philanthropby 
of  sentiment  would  render  his  com- 
mentary subservient  to  important 
purposes  of  reform. 


Art.  XIX.  The  Reign  of  Charlemagne  considered  ehtefy  with  reference  to  ReU» 
glon^  La'wsy  Liter aiure^  and  Manners.  By  Henry  Cakd,  U,  M.  of  Pern- 
broke  College,  Oxford*     8vo.  pp.  208. 


IN  our  second  volume,  p.  280, 
was  noticed  a  former  yvovV  of  Mr. 
Card  on  the  revolutions  of  Russia, 
which,  though  deficient  in  industry 
of  research,  and  excessive  in  orna#- 
ment  of  diction,  appeared  to  us  to 
announce  some  talent.  He  has 
since  adopted  a  less  affected  and 
less  stimulant  plan  of  composition  ; 
but  this  sober  tameness  mil  render 
necessary  more  toil  and  more 
thought,  if  his  sentences  are  to 
escape  the  reproach  of  inanity. 
The  exuberant  fancy  of  the  young 
writer  is  stanched :  it  must  oe  re- 
placed by  merits  of  a  higher  order. 
The  life  of  Charlemagne  offers 
perhaps  a  more  inviting  subject  to 
the  poet  than  to  the  historian.  His 
early  years  are  involved  in  clouds. 
ProDably  he  was  a  bastard  son  of 
Pepin,  and  had  motives  for  coo- 
ceaiing  the  place  of  his  birih  and 
the  name  of  his  mother.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  born  in  the 
year  742.  Some  historians  make 
nim  originate  at  Ingelheim  and 
some  at  Salzburg.  The  former 
guess  is  most  probable,  as  it  was  a 
more  habitual  residence  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  was  that  which  he  him- 
self chose  to  rebuild. 

On  the  death  of  Pepin,  in  768, 
he  acceded,  by  a  sort  of  election 
of  the  nobles,  to  the  crown  of 
France,  being  then,  as  \\z&  suppos- 
ed, about  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
His  general  altability,  his  heroic 
figure,  his  profuse  attachment  to 
the  sex,  his  military  taste,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  see  of  Rome,  fitted 
bim  for  the  hero  of  his  nation  and 
his  ajge. 

His  educatipn  had  been  that  of  a 


knight,  not  of  a  priest :  he  had 
learnt  the  use  of  arms,  but  not  the 
use  of  letters.  He  delighted,  how- 
ever, to  hear  the  conversations  of 
the  learned,  and  endeavoured  to 
repair  the  deficiency  of  his  tuto- 
rage ;  but,  although  ^Ikwin  com- 
posed  for  him  a  grammar,  and 
Eginhard  set  him  copies,  he  was 
never  able  to  write  a  letter,  or 
indeed  to  affix  his  signature  any 
otherwise  than  by  making  a  cross, 
which  his  secretary  surrounded 
with  the  letters  of  his  name. 

Three  splendid  wars  were  waged 
by  Charlemagne.     The  one  in  Italy 
was    against    Desiderio,     king    of 
Lombardy ;  whose  territory  was  so 
entirely    ov^run,    that    the    very 
palace  of  Ravenna   was  plundered, 
and  those  beautiful  granite  columns 
were  removed  from  it,  and  carried 
to  Aix,   which   afterwards  adorned 
the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  and  have 
lately  been    transported    to    Paris. 
This  war  was     undertaken   at  the 
suggestion  of  the  pope,   who  went 
to  Pader]>orn  to  solicit,  perhaps  to 
pay  a  subsidy  for  it,   and   who  was 
allowed  to    annex    much    of    the 
conquered  territory  to '  the  Romish 
see.       Charlemagne     obtained    an 
imperial   title,    and    was    crowned 
triumphantly  at  Rome  by  the  hands 
of  the  arch-pontiff  in  the  year  800. 
The  second,    the  war  in   Spaicr^ 
was  against  Waifar,  duke  of  Aqui- 
tain,  and  his  Saracenic  allies.  Char- 
lemagne restored  for   a   while  the 
Arabian  prince,     Ben-algrabi  to  his 
throne    in    Zaragossa.       He    took 
Pamplona,  and  overrun  the  banls 
of  tne  £bro ;  but  was    finally  de« 
feated    at    Ronceval^    where    his 
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{avourite  nephew  Roland  was  kill- 
ed. This  war  has  especially  been 
the  theme  of  romance ;  and  has 
been  so  much  Embellished,  or  dis« 
figiiredy  by  the  troubadoiirsof  Bar- 
celona and  Provence,  that  it  is 
become  impossible  to  separate  the' 
exploits  of  fictitious  heroism,  from 
the  incidents  of  r^al  event. 

The  third    war    was    waged    in 
Westfalia     ajg^inst     Witikind,     a 
8axon  chieftain.    The  Saxons  were 
defeated    with     cruel     slaughter ; 
their  temple  of  Woden  was  violat- 
ed, and   his  colt>ssal  imapce  burnt 
amid     the     shouts     of  christians. 
Many    tribes     of   Saxons    fled   to 
England  ;   others  joined  the  Nor- 
mans ;   those  who  staid,  submitted 
to  baptism,  and  among  them  Witi- 
kind.    They  bound  themselves  to 
fay    a    yearly    tribute    of    three 
undred     cream  coloured     horses, 
and   five    hundred    cows.     In  this 
war  the  Franks   and   Angles   were 
the  conflicting  parties:    it  has  con- 
tributed to  found   their  hereditary 
hatred. 

Charlemagne    sent   an    embassy 
to     Constantinople    to    solicit    in 
marriage    the   empress  Irene,  and 
ihu$  to  re-unite  the  crumbled  frag- 
ments of  the   Roman    empire.     A 
revolt  of  the, Iconoclasts  hurled  her 
from  the  throne   in   the  very  pre- 
sence   of    the    episcopal     ambas- 
sador of  the   French.      This  acci- 
dent,     or    this     ebullition    of  the 
spirit  of  independence,  transferred 
the  supreme  power  to  Nicephorus. 
Charlemagne    was    studious    to 
employ    in    high    posts    the   most 
celebrated  literary  men  of  his  age. 
One  of   them    Theodolphus,    Uie 
bishop    of    Orleans,     produced    a 
peat    religious     revolution.      By 
moms  of    the    council  of    Frank- 
fort, which   Charlemagne  called  at 
bis     instigation,      he    established 
Artmghout' th&  western  world,  the 
buMs     gei^i^aiogy   of     the   Holy 
Bfhost,'  a  ''feiWfit  innovation,  which 
Ajci.  HiV.  You  VL 


separated  the  catholic  church  into 
the  Greek  and  the  Romish  sects ; 
and  which  by  that  very  separn* 
tion  greatly  increased  throughout 
the  west  the  power  of  the  pope ; 
was  the  work  of  Charlemagne. 
This  assigning  a  second  father,  a 
two-fold  paternity  to  the  holy 
spirit,  by  the  insertion  of  ti^e  words 
Jilioqut  in  ihe  Nicene  croed/  ought 
to  be  noticed  by  historians,  as  a 
greater  thtologic  revoluiicn,  than 
the  institution  of  the  protcstant 
reformation  itself;  because  it  to- 
tally altered  the  constitution  of 
the  supreme  object  of  worship. 
Mr.  Card  glides  too  superficialfv 
over  this  momentous  change,  as  if 
the  birth-day  of  the  yet  extant 
and  powerful  Roman- catholic  sect 
Hid  not  merit  record,  and  cele- 
bration. 

An  incident,  wholly  omitted  by 
Mr.  Card,  is  the  attempt  to  sup- 
press in  the  Mediterranean  the 
piracy  of  the  Saracenic  Corsairs. 
Burkard  was  tho  name  of  the 
Norman  .admii-al,  whom  Charle- 
magne employed  against  the  pi^ 
rates,  and  who,  in  the  very  haven 
of  Corsica,  whither  they  had  fled 
for  shelter,  took  from  them  thir- 
teen ships,  and  many  prisoners* 
For  an  Englishman  to  omit  in  a 
history  the  narration  of  a  naval 
campaign,  so  illusti-ative  of  the 
manners  of  the  age,  and  so  honour- 
able to  the  vigilance  of  the  hero, 
is  surely  a  gross  negligence. 

Mr.  Card  proi'esrscs  to  care  little 
for  the  details  of  military  history, 
and  rather  to  wish  to  reflect  light 
on  the  legislative  character  and 
acts  of  Charlemagne.  This  is  a 
curious  subject  for  research  and 
speculation.  Montesquieu  praises 
in  the  highest  terms  the  legis- 
lation of  Charlemagne.  Gibbon 
could  seldom  discover  in  it  the 
immortal  spirit  of  foreseeing  ge?nus. 
We  entirely  coincide  in  opinion 
with  Gibbon,  and  not  with  Mon«« 
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tesquieu.  Charlemagne  shook  ar~ 
bitrar  ly  the  rights  of  property,  by 
his  frequent  resumptions  of  the  feu« 
dal  properties  of  the  nobility.  He 
prepared  the  pernicious  asci^ndancy 
of  the  papacy,  and  of  the  priest- 
hood, by  the  excessive  endowments, 
and  independent  privileges,  which 
he  conceded  to  the  clergy.  He 
partitioned  his  empire  between  his 
sons ;  (he  course  of  nature  render- 
ed this  testamentary  disposition  nu- 
gatory, by  reducing  his  SODS  to  one, 
but  the  imprudence  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  the  less  apparent.  He 
ordered  decision  by  chance,  judu 
ciiun  crucisy  for  ascertaining^  dis- 
puted   bouudiiries:   an  experiment 


adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  bat 
liki'ly  to  determine  controvened 
points  of  property  in  the  manner 
most  advantageous  to  the  clergy, 
who  trained  monks  to  hold  up  their 
arms  cross-wise,  and  thus  to  over- 
reach the  laity.  His  legislation 
respectino  vassalage  records  but 
humanizes  the  practice  of  his  time* 
It  would  not  be  serving  Mr.  Card 
to  make  extracts  from  a  work  so 
hastily  manufactured.  Bruere's  his- 
tory  of  Charlemagne  is  not  even 
quoted  among  the  authoirities,  and 
the  authorities  quoted  are  rarely 
consulted,  or  have  been  vainly 
studied. 


Art.  XX.  The  Present  State  of  Turkey;  or  a  Ducrifithu  of  the  Politicalf  Cmit  and 
ReRgtQju  Constitution^  Government ^  and  Laws,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  3  the  FU 
nanceSf  MUltary  and  Naval  Establishments  ;  the  State '  of  Learning,  and  of  the 
Liberal  and  Mechanical  Arts  ;  the  Manners  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Turks f 
and  other  Suljects  of  the  Grand  Signor^  &c*  bfc .  together  with  the  Geographical, 
PoUtica/,  and  Civil  State  of  the  Princi/iaKties  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  From 
Observations  made  during  a  Residence  of  Fifteen  Tears  in  Constantinople  and  the 
Turkish  Provinces,  by  Thomas  Thornton,  Esq.  4to.  jji/i.  440. 


ALTHOUGH  we  possess  seve- 
ral accounts  of  Turkey  written 
within  the  last  half  century,  yet 
there  are  few  of  them  that  deserve 
much  confidence.  Of  some  the 
authors  came  to  their  task  wholly 
unqualified,  from  their  ignorance 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
languages,  and  from  the  shortness 
of  their  residence  in  the  country, 
during  which  too,  they  associated 
with  scarcely  any  other  persons  than 
European  stiangers;  of  those,  again, 
who  Irom  their  connexions  with  the 
natives,  the  length  of  their  conti- 
nuance in  the  country,  and  other 
favourable  circumstances,  were  the 
best  qualified  to  give  an  account 
of  the  institutions  and  character  of 
the  Turkish  nation ;  some  have 
been  proved  to  be  guilty  of  wil- 
ful misrepresentations,  and  others 
have  been  so  biassed  by  their  pre- 
judices either  for  or  against  the 
people  whom  they  have  described,. 
as  detracts  very  materially  from  the 


confidence  that  they  would  other- 
wise deserve.  It  is  therefore  with 
much  satisfaction  that  we  announce 
to  the  public  the  ^ork  now  before 
us,  which  is  characterized  by  a 
most  laudable  exemption  from  the  j 
prevailing  faults  and  errors  of  its, 
predecessors. 

Mr.  Thornton  resided  fourteen 
years  in  the  British  factory  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  about  fifteen  months 
at  Odessa, on  the  coast  of  tlie  Black 
Sea ;  and  made  occasional  excur- 
sions to  the  provinces  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  he  enjoyed  a  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  the  most  respectable 
^  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  their 
'  interpreters,  and  possessed  a  know« 
ledge  of  the  languages  of  the  coun- 
try, sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
ordmary  communication.  To  these 
qualifications,  .  which  are  claimed 
by  Mr.  T.  himself,  will  we  appre- 
hend be  aidded  by  the  readers 
his  interesting  work,  good 
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ft  liberal  spirit  of  free  enquiry,  and 
an  eminent  degree  of  candour  and 
impartiality. 
I         Mr.  Thornton   divides  his  work 
into  nine  chapters.     The  first  con- 
tains a  general  view  of  the  man- 
ners, arts,  and  government  of  the 
Turks.      Of  this  chapter,    which 
from  the  general  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject, is  not  susceptible  of  abridge- 
ment,   we  must  content  ourselves 
with  stating,  that  it  rectifies  seve- 
ral popular  errors  with  regard  both 
to  the  moral  character  and  intellec- 
tual abilities  of  the  Turks,  and  suc- 
cessfally  viudicates  the  code  of  Ma- 
homet from  the  reproach  too  often 
cast  upon   it,  of  being  eminently 
and  actiyehr  adverse  to  the  natural 

£rogress  of  civilization  and  know- 
dge.      If    a  few  instances  have 
occurred,  of  ignorant  fanatics  who 
have  maintained  that  all  necessary 
knowledge  is  contained  in  the  Ko- 
ran, and  therefore  that  other  books 
are  noxious,  or  at  best  superfluous, 
let  it  be  recollected  also,  that  the 
immortal    remains  of   Greek   and 
Roman   literature  have  more  than 
once  been  in  danger  from  the  anti- 
oagan  zeal  of  Popes  and  Bishops, 
na  that  Gallileo  was  obliged  to 
scant  his  splendid  discovery,  be- 
ause  it  was  at  variance  with  the 
inguage  of  Scripture.    The  true 
iasou,  (as  Mr.  Thornton  well  ob- 
nrves)  why  the  Turks  do  not  keep 
ace  with  the  other  European  na- 
ons  in  knowledge  and  the  arts  of 
.iviiization  is,  tliat  the  persons  to 
^oni  the  highest  and  most  impor- 
tant offices  of  the  state  are  entrust- 
mI,  are  for  the  most  part  selected 
rom  the  lowest  classes,  and  there- 
hre  ignorant   of  the  very    rudi- 
aents  of  political  economy ;  nor  is 
t  possible  to  prevent  the  destinies 
f  the  Turkish  nation  from  falling 
ato  the  hands  of  mere  adventu- 
en,  so  loug   as  that  mischievous 
jdr  is  unrepealed,  which  makes  the 
nJtan  the  heir  of  all    the   great 
Ecers  of  state. 

U2 


The  second  chapter  commences 
by  a  short  narration  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Ottoman  power,  and 
the  cause  of  its  present  declining 
condition.  This  latter  is  attributed 
by  our  author  to  the  changes  in  the 
military  system,  that  resulted  from 
the  adoption  of  fire  arms  ;  the  va- 
lue of  individual  valour  and  strength 
was  thus  diminished,  while  th^  im- 
portance of  discipline  was  enhanced : 
the  use  of  artillery  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  places,  demanded  a 
more  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  fortification,  and  the  ma- 
thematical sciences  on  which  it  is 
built,  than  was  required  before  this 
important  change  iu  the  practice 
of  war ;  hence  that  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  liberal  sciences 
which  has  always  characterized  the 
Turkish  nation,  has  proved  an  ef- 
fective bar  to  its  career  of  victory. 

The  third  chapter  of  this  valu- 
able work  treats  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Ko- 
ran is  acknowledged  by  the  Turks, 
as  well  as  by  all  other  Mahometan 
nations,  to  be  the  foundation  of 
their  civil  and  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. The  written  laws  however 
of  their  prophet  are  enlarged,  and 
in  some  degree  modified  by  the 
traditionary  opinions  and  practices 
of  Mahomet,  by  the  sentences  and 
decisions  of  the  early  Caliphs,  and 
by  the  commentaries  of  tne  most 
ancient  and  esteemed  doctors  of  the 
law.  But  as  the  Sultan  is  the  ac- 
knowledged head  both  of  the  church 
and  state,  and  as  in  all  new  cases 
the  decision  of  the  sovereign  is  ab- 
solute, the  law,  though  of  force  in 
settling  disputes  between  private 
individuals,  exerts  little  or  no  con- 
troul  over  the  actions  of  the  Sultan, 
either  direct^ly  or  through  the  re- 
flex agency  of  public  opinion. 

The  Sultan  is  acki)Owle()ged  to 

fiossess  absolute  power  over  the 
ives  of  all  his  subjects,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  hence  the 
common  appellation  by  which  he  • 
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is  known  among  them  is  the  Man- 
slayer:  his  person  is  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and  be  may  kill  fourteen 
persons  every  day  without  assign- 
ing any  cause  for  so  doing.  He  is 
the  heir  to  all  persons  in    public 


Ulema  pay  no  taxes,  and  enjoy  al&O 
the  important  privilege  of  transmit- 
ting their  property  to  their  descend- 
ants ;  hence  they  form  a  rich  and 
powerful  body,  capable  oi  defend- 
ing ihemselves  against  all  oppres- 


employments,  to  the  exclusion  of    sion,  except  that  of  the  Sultan  him 


their  children  and  natural  descend- 
ants, and'  he  al^o  succeeds  to  the 
piroperty  of  those  not  in  the  service 
of  the  state,  \j\  default  of  natural 
heirs,  provided  it  is  not  assigned 
to  religious  and  charitable  uses. 
He  is  the  source  of  all  dignity, 
power,  and  nobility,  there  being 
(with  very  few  "exceptions)  no  he- 
reditary honours  or  jurisdictions. 

The  succession  to  the  Turkish 
throne  is  established  in  the  males 
of  the  Ottoman  family,  and  failing 


self.  The  Mufti  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Ulema,  but  as  this  great  officer 
is. removable  at  the  .pleasure  of  the 
sovereign,  the  natural  iealousy  and. 
competition  between  him  and  his 
probable  successors  render  it  ea*-y 
for  the  Sultan  to  sway  the  Ulema 
nearly  as  he  pleases. 

*<Much  outward  honour,  and  many 
important  functions  are  bestowed  upon  the 
Ukma.  They  are  educated  under  the  care 
of  professors,  called  mudcrriss^  in  the  aca- 
demies, called  medressesy  annexed  to  the 


these,  in  the  Tartar  princes  of  tlie   jamls  or  greater  mosses,  and  chiefly  of 
It  is  a  most  re-    ^^oya'    foundation,      rrom  these  schools 


family  of  Jenghis. 
inarkable  circumstance,  that  not- 
withstanding tl^e  weakness  of  many 
of  the  Sultc^ns,  and  the  actual  de- 
position of  many  of  them  by  the 
violence  of  the  Janizaries  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  great  officers  of 
state,  such  has  been  the  profound 
attachment  of  the  nation  to  the  Ot- 
toman family,  that  not  a  single  in- 
stance is  upon  record  of  any  pri- 
vate individual  having  even  at- 
tempted to  mount  the  throne.  To 
this  principle  is  jn  all  likelihood  to 
be  attributed  the  present  existence 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  assailed  as 
it  has  lon^  been  by  foreign  ene- 
mies and  internal  rebellions.  The 
succession  does  not  however  de- 
scend in  a  direct  line  from  fatlier  to 


are  chosen  the  mekhkeme  ktatib'h  or  clerks 
of  tribunals  ;.if«i^j,  or  substitutes  of  the 
judffes  ;  cadtSy  or  judges  of  lesser  towns ; 
moUasy  or  judges  of  the  principal  towns 
or  cities ;  the  istambol  ejfendk,  judge  and 
inspector  general  over  the  city '  of  Con- 
stantbople;  next  to  whom  are  tbe  two 
cazy-asiersf  or  supreme  jud^s  of  Ro- 
mefia  and  Anatolia,  who  sit  m  the  Aim 
on  the  right  Hand  of  the  vi^ir :  and  tbc 
highest  in  dignity  is  the  muftis  who  it 
also  called  sne'ii  islam,  prelate  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  fetwa  saKlU  giver  of  jodg- 
ments.  The  mufti  always  performs  toe 
ceremony  of  girding  on  the  sabre*  vlttda 
answers  to  our  coronation.  He  akme  ^ 
h^  tbe  honour  of  kissing  the  sultan's  lelt  ' 
shoulder ;  and  the  sulwn  rises  up,  aad 
advances  seven  Iteps  towards  him  ;  where>- 
as  the  vizir,  who  is  met  ody  with  thitc 
8teps>  With  more  profound  reverence  kisaes 


sop,  but  devolves  by  right,  on  each    the  hem  of  his  garment.' 
vacancy,    to  the  eldest    surviving 


The  administration  of  justice  is 
notoriously  and  avowedly  corrupt 
in  Turkey  :  the  testimony  of  a  Mus- 
sulman of  the  most  infamous  cha- 
racter, is  always  preferred  to  tliat 
of  the  most  resj^otable  Christian; 
and  the  slight  disgrace  imposed  by 
.     ,  -        --■  seldom 

thitt 

includes  tbe  lawyers,  judges,  and    the  gainer  of  a   suit*  always   pays 
priests*      The   members    of.   the   the  whole  of  the  expencto,  and:  il 


male  of  the  family.  This  rule  how- 
ever is  only  so  far  adhered  to,  that 
a  prince  of  full  age  is  always  pre- 
ferred to  a  minor. 

In  this  chapter  is  also  contained 
a  very  perspicuous  account  of  the 

Ulenia,  the  most  important  body  of    tlie  law  on°gross  perjury  is 
men  iii  the  Turki3h  state,  since  it    if  ever  inflicted:  add   to  this 
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win  be  evident  what  sort  of  justice 
a  Christian  rnny  expect  in  Turkey. 
A  Turk   of  the    very   lowest  and 
most  abandoned  class,  brings  a  false 
charge  of  debt  against  a  Christian 
or  Armenian  merchant :  if  the  mat- 
ter i*  not  compromised,  the  aflair 
is   brought   before  the  Cadi :  the 
evidence  of  the  Mahometan  is  al- 
ways received  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  Christian',  and  in  all  proba- 
bility he  gains  the  cause.     If  how. 
ever  the  plaintiff  be  more  careless 
in  his  perjury,  or  the  Cadi  more 
equitable   than  usual,  the   plaintiff 
is  dismissed  witii  a  reprimand,  and 
the  delendant  having   gained    his 
causc^  has  to  defray  the    costs  of 
tuit,    which  amount  to  three  per 
cent,  on    the  property  litigated,  if 
he  is  an  Kuropean,  but  to  ten  per 
cent,   if  he  is   a  Greek,   or  other 
Cbrktiaji  subject  of  the  empire. 

In  criminai  cases  every  thing  de- 
pends upon  the  merb  caprice  of  the 
Judge. 

*'  The  life  of  man,  concerning  which 
lio  deliberation  can  be  too  long,  is  hastily 
sentenced  away,  without   reflection,    ac- 
cording to   the  influence   of  passion,  or 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.     A  complaint 
was  preferred   to  the  vizir,  against  some 
sokiierB,  who  had  insulted  the  gentlemen 
of  die  Russian  embassy  :  the  vizir  made 
a  hopzootal   motion  with  his  hand,  and 
before   the  iqonibrence   was  over,    neven 
beads  were  rolled  from  a  sack  at  the  feet 
of  prince    Aepnin.      A  man,   caught  in 
the  act  of  pilrerinff  property  during  a  fire, 
has  been  thrown  into  the  flames  by  or- 
der of  the  vizir.     A  housebreaker  detect- 
ed in  robbery,  is  hanged  up,  without  pro- 
cess at  the .  door  of  the  house  he    has 
robbed.       Siiopkeepers,  or  dealers,  con- 
victed of    using  fiilse  wei^hu,    or  mea- 
sures»  are  fined,  basdnadoec,  or  nailed  by 
tfae  ear  to  their  o\vn  door-posts :  but  pu- 
nidunent  is   frequently  inflicted  on  the  in- 
nocent^  wbOe  the  guilty  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  criminality.     A  Swedish  gentleman  of 
my  acqoaintanoe,  walking  one  day  in  the 
ttreeu  of  Constantinople,  saw  the  body  of 
an  Armenians  hai^bg  in  the  front  of  a 
baker^B    abop.      lie  enquired'  of  a   by- 
stander,  for  what  crime  the  poor  wxetch 


had  suffered.  **  Tlie  vizir,"'«aid  he,  « in 
passing  hy  early  in  the  morning,  stopped 
and  ordered  the  loaves  to  be  weighed ; 
and  finding  them  short  of  weight,  imme- 
diately ordered  the  execution  of  the  per- 
son in  the  shop.*'  «  Good  God,"  said 
the  Swede,  **how  severe  a  puniflbment 
for  80  alight  a  crime  J"  .  «  It  was  thought 
severe,''  replied  the  Turk,  «  for  the  Chris- 
tian  was  but  a  ^rvant,  whose  wages  were 
twenty  fiaras  a,  day,  and  whose  master 
derived  the  whole  benefit  frofn  the  defi- 
ciency  in  the  weight  of  the  b|:ead.'*  And 
yet  other  Armenians  had  already  occupied 
the  vacant  place,  and  were  serving  the 
customers  with  the  greatest  indifference." 

The  fifth  chajAer  treats  of  the 
mil i tar v  i'orce  ot  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, and  gives  an  able  and  satis- 
factory view  of  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  troojis  that  compose  the 
Ottoman  armies,  also  of  the  com- 
missary department,  of  the  modes 
of  fighting,  of  their  laws  of  war, 
and  the  treatment  of  their  prison- 
ers. The  new  matter  in  this  chap- 
ter, is  chiefly,  confined  to  the  cor-» 
rection  of  errors  into  wliich  De 
Tott,  Mr.  Eton,  and  Dr.  Wittmaii 
have  fallen.  The  following  anip; 
mat^d  description  of  the  Turkish 
method  of  attack  deserves  quota- 
tion. 

*«  They  disperse  themiclves  about,  in 
order  that  the  fire  of  the  enemies  batta<'li« 
on 8  or  artillery  may  not  be  directed 
against  them  :  they  take  their  aim  with 
admirable  precision,  and  direct  their  fire 
always  against  men  collected  in  a  body  ; 
masking  their  own  manoeuvres  by  their 
incessant  firing :  sometimes  th.  y  intrench 
themselves  in  ravins  or  hollows,  or  conceal 
themselves  upon  trees ;  at  other  times  they 
advance  in  several  small  companies,,  con* 
sisting  of  forty  or  fifty  men,  carrying  a 
banderole  or  litde  fl;g,  which  they  ^x 
onwards  in  order  to  gain  ground :  the 
most  advanced  kneel  down  and  firi?,  ai^d 
fall  back  to  reload  their  pieces  ;  support* 
ing  each  otlier  in  this  manner,  untiJ  upon 
an  advantage,  they  rush  forward,  and  ad- 
vance their  standsAd  progressively.  Such 
is  their  constant  method ;  the  different 
small  bodies  carefully  observing  a  line  or  « 
order  in  their  ijrogresa,  so  ag  not  to  cover 
each  other.    The  repeated  shoutings  an 
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cries  of  Allah  encourage  the  Mussulmans, 
and  together  with  the  immediate  decajnta* 
don  of  the  wounded  who  fall  into  their 
power,  produce  an  effect  which  some- 
times alarms  and  disheartens  the  Christian 
soldier." 

The  6th  Chapter  relates  to  the 
finances  of  the  empire  and  the  re- 
venue of  the  Sultan. 

The  annual  income  of  the  state 
may  be  divided  into  two  portions  ; 
the    direct    contributions  and  the 
feudal   obligations  imposed  on  al- 
most all  the  landholders  and  free 
subjects  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 
The  army,  with  the  exception  of 
the    Janizaries,  is  maintained  and 
raised  from  the  latter  source :    the 
judges  and  most  of  the  officers  of 
the  law  are  supported  bv  the   as- 
sessment on  every  suit  that  comes 
before  them,  so  that  the  expences 
to  which  the    public    treasury    is 
liable,  are  less  in  Turkey  than  in 
most  other  countries.    The  sources 
that  furnish  the  direct  contributions 
are  the  following.     First,  the  Miri 
or    land    tax,      which     nominally 
amounts  to  one  tenth  of  the  produce 
of   the  soil.      It    is    supposed  to 
amount  to  20  millions  sterling  ;  of 
this  however,  only  a  small  propor- 
tion reaches  the    public    treasury, 
being  for    the  most    part  detained 
in  the  provinces  where  it  is  raised, 
and  regularly  accounted  for  among 
the  expences  of  administration,  and 
keeping  up  the  national  establish- 
ments.    Secondly,  the  Haratch^  or 
capitation  tax  on  all   the   subjects 
of  the  empire  who    are  ^not  Ma- 
'  hometans.      Thirdly,   an  ^arbitrary 
and  unequal  property  tax  levied  on 
the  houses,  shops,  farms,  and  ware- 
bouses  of  those  who  are  subject  to 
the  haratch.   Fourthly,  the  customs^ 
on   exportation    and    importation: 
these  are  chiefly  farmed,  and  are 
in    general  collected  with  fairness 
ajid  moderation.     The  Frank  mer- 
chant pays  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  his  importations,  and  as  a  check 
on  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their 


value  by  the  custom-house  officer, 
has  the  privilege  if  he  chuses,  of 
making     his     payments     in    kind. 
Fifthly,   various    monopolies^  espe- 
cially that  of  bread  corn,  for  the 
supply  of  the  capital  and  the  army, 
which    is    furnished    by   the  pro- 
vinces at  a  low  rate,  and  is  retailed 
to  the  bakers  at  a  considerable  ad- 
vance of  price.    Sixthly,  the  minesj 
which  from  the    ignorance  of  the 
Turks   in    metallurgy,    produce    a 
mere    trifle    compared  with  what, 
under   proper    management,    they 
might  be  made  to  yield.  Seventh- 
ly,   escheats  and  Jorfettures.    The 
produce  of  this  branch  of  revenue 
if   duly  carried  to  account^  would 
be   very    great  indeed,  as   almost 
all  the  public  officers  pay   a  regu* 
lar  annual  rent  for  their  situations, 
and  all  their  property  at  their  death 
comes  to  the  state:    a  large  pro- 
portion however  of  the  money  thus 
raised,    is    shared    by    the  Sultan 
and  his  council  of    state,  without 
passing      through      the      treasury* 
Eighthly,    the    mintj     which    fur- 
nishes a  stated    revenue    by    the 
fair  profits  of  business,   and  a  con- 
siderable but  irregular  one  by   the 
debasement  of  the  coin.     Ninthly, 
the  tribute  paid  by  the  states  de- 
pendent   on  the  empire    and  not 
reduced   to  the    condition  of   pro- 
vinces, such  as    Wallachia,    Mol- 
davia, Ragusa,    &c.     This  is  paid 
partly  in  mon^y,  and  partly  in  con- 
tributions of  stores  and    provisions 
for  the  imperial  household  and  the 
navy. 

*♦  The  treasure  thus  collected,  over 
which  the  d^erdar  effendi  presides,  is 
called  beith-ulmali  mutUminn^  or  the  pub- 
lic money  of  the  Mussulmans,  no  part  of 
which  the  emperor  himself  can  expend 
without  the  most  urgent  necessity,  or 
apply  to  his  own  private  use  without  dan- 
ger. The  law  is  so  strict  in  this  respect, 
that  it  is  not  even  permitted  to  the  sultan 
to  appropriate  to  pious  uses  any  part  of 
the  money  consecrated  to  the  necessities 
of  thesute/' 
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The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  is 
deriTcd  from  the  imperial  domains, 
the  annual  presents  from  the  offi- 
cers of  state,  and  the  rights  of 
purreyance  to  a  prodiG:ious  amonht 
of  every  native  produce  of  the 
country. 

«  TTie    establishment    of   the    female 
brandies  of  the  Imperial  family  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  imposed    upon    vizirs     or 
pashas,  who  are  honoured  by  an  alliance 
with  their  master.     The  mother   of  the 
Sultan  snpporto  her  digniry  by  an  appa- 
nage adequate  to  her  rank.     The  admi- 
nistration of  it  is  confided  to  an  officer  of 
importance  in  the  state,  under  the  name 
of  vaJSde  kiahyaily  (steward  to   the    em- 
press dowager).     Her  revenues  are  called 
^hmakRky   (sanJal  mouey],  and  consist 
of  streets  in  the  metropolis  or  provincial 
cities,    of   towns,    villages,  ana  islands, 
thnmgiiout  the  whole  empire.     All  the 
taxes  and  dues  of  the  domains  thus  set 
j^KUt  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sultanas 
are  annually  rented  to   the    best  bidder 
among  private  purchasers.     In  these  dis- 
tricts the  pasha  of  the  province  exercises 
no  authonty»  except  so  far  as  regards  the 
general  pohce  j  since  the  revenues  belong 
exclusively   to  the  sultans,  and   are  cot 
lected  by  the  farmers,  who  are  generally 
the  fHuvodiu    or  magistrates.      The  in- 
habitants are  not   however  exempt  from 
taxation,  in  case  of  extraordinary  imposi- 
tions, or  war-taxes  levied  by  order  of  go- 
vemment.'' 

The      7th    and    8th      Chapters 

treat  of  the  religion,  morals,  man^ 

.  ners  and     customs   of  the  Turks; 

the  state  of  the  women  and  various 

particulars  of  domestic  economy. 

The  priesthood  as  a  body  exerts 
very  JitAe  influence  on  the  people, 
the  reason  of  which  is  the  strict 
dependence  of  the  priests,  properly 
so  called  9  on  the  civil  authority, 
especially  on  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  Ulema,  both  in  civil  and  re- 
ligious affairs.  The  Sultan  as  the 
successor  of  Mahomet  is  the  head 
both  of  the  church  and  state  ;  and 
the  magistrates,  as  deputies  of  the 
sovereign ,  exercise  over  the  priests 
nearly     the    same  authority    as  a 


bishop  in  the  Episcopal  establish- 
ments of  the  christian  church  pos- 
sesses over  the  inferi  r  clergy. 
The  magistrate  may  himself,  wiien- 
ever  he  thinks  proper,  perform  all 
the  sacerdotal  functions,  and  has 
the  power  of  superseding  those 
priests  whose  moral  conduct  is 
reproachable,  or  w.bo  are  unequal 
to  the  duties  of  their  office.  In 
villages  and  small  town<(  there  is 
but  one  priest,  the  Imam,  to  each 
mosque;  but  the  sacerdotal  es- 
tablishment of  the  larger  mosques 
of  the  capital;  consists  of  a  Sheik 
or  preacher,  a  Kiatib,  or  reader, 
an  Imam,  who  recites  the  daily 
prayers,  besides  Muezzinns  who 
post  themselves  on  the  minarets 
of  the  mosques  and  call  the  people 
to  prayer  ;  and  Cayyims  or  sex- 
tons. The.  ecclesiastical  character 
is  not  considered  as  possessing  any 
peculiar  claim  to  sanctity,  nor  is  it 
at  all  incompatible  with  secular 
pursuits :  "  They  merely  chant 
aloujd  the  church  service  and  per- 
form offices  which  the  master  of  a 
family,  or  the  oldest  person  in 
company  as  frequently  and  as  con- y 
sistently  performs  as  themselves.^' 
In  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
the  Turks  exactly  coincide' with 
the  Calvinists.  They  consider  that 
the  accidents  of  a  man's  life  and 
the  time  of  his  death  are  fore- 
ordained ;  and  that  nothing  good 
or  evil  can  happen  contrary  to  the 
Divine  decree ;  yet  they  allow  a 
free  will  in  man,  in  order  that  in- 
fidels may  be  left  without  excuse 
at  the  last  judgment.  <'  AlP'  they 
say,  *'  may  be  saved  who  will; 
but  no  man  is  saved  whom  God  has 
not  destined  to  salvation.*' 

The  three  great  prophets  ac- 
cording to  the  Turks  are  Moses, 
Christ,  and  Mahomet,  and  the 
stranger,  and  even  the  Mussulman 
who  utters  blasphemy  against  any 
of  the  three,  is  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  law:  hence  they  esteem 
Chrbtians  more  than  Jews^  because 
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the  former  acknowledge  two  out 
of  the  three  prophebs,  and  the 
couTversion  of  a  Jew  to  Islamisui 
is  not  reputed  real  and  sincere  if 
he  continues  to  reject  Jesus  Christ, 
The  Koran  commands  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  to  exterminate  the 
idolaters',  but  to  allow  the  Jew  and 
Christian  to  redeem  their  lives  by 
the  payment  of  tribute ;  and  this 
beii)^  submitted  to,  neither  one 
nor  the  other  is  molested  by  the 
oiKciousness  of  proselytism.  The 
Turk  considers  himself  as  per-* 
forming 

f<  an  act  qf  charity  in  proposing  his  faith 
to  the  acceptance  of  tlie  uninitiated  ;  but 
his  confidence  in  it  is  too  firm  for  him  to 
derive  vanity  from  multiplying  its  adhe- 
rents. *  The  conversion  of  the  heart/ 
say  the  Mussulmans,  «  belongs  to  God 
alone  :'  and  though,  from  motives  of 
duty,  they  hold  out  to  strangers  the  ad  - 
vantages  of  adopting  their  faith,  they  do 
not  disturb  th^  harmony  of  social  inter- 
course by  disputation  on  its  superiority,  or 
by  sophistry  in  its  defence.  They  think 
they  have  done  enough  when  they  have 
cast  the  seed  ;  and  they  leave  it  to  pro- 
duce fruit  in  its  own  good  time. 

«  In  their  public  prayers  the  Maho- 
metans never  ask  of  God  die  conversion  of 
other  people.  But  in  private  it  frequendy 
happens  that  a  pious  Turk,  instigated  by 
zeal  or  by  personal  attachment  to  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  Jew,  lifts  up  his '  hands,  and 
exclaims,  *  Great  God!  enlighten  this 
infidel,  and  graciously  dispose  his  heart  to 
Embrace  thy  holy  religion.'  When  devout 
J>ersons,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  propose 
their  faith  to  the  acceptance  of  a  youth, 
ivhom  they  esteem  for  his  talents  or  his 
t oowledge,  they  do '  it  with  a  smiling 
air,  and  in  wOrda  carefully  studied  so  as 
not  to  give  offence.  The  zeal  of  the 
missionary  is  bounded  by  the  rules  of 
good  breeding ;  and  a  vague  answer,  or 
the  abstaining  from  a  reply,  is  received 
is  an  indicadon    that  the  subject  ouglit 

•lot  to  be  resumed.*^ 

I. . 

We  couJd  with  pleasure  dilate 
on  all  the  other  topics  discussed  in 
these  two  interesting  chapters,  but 
our  limits  will  not  allow  it  :    we 


proce^  therefore  to  girc  a  thor^ 
account  of  the  contents  of  tlie  9th 
(the  last)  chapter.  This  relates  to 
the  two  tributary  states  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia. 

Wallachia  submitted  to  the  Turks 
in  the  year  1418,  and  Moldavia  in 
1529,  upon  condition  of  becoming 
fief:?  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  but 
preserving  their  own  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  laws.  Both  principa- 
lities  possessed  the  privilege  of 
electing  their  own  chief  governors 
on  every  vacancy,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Porte,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
since  which  time  the  appointments 
have  beep  made  directly  by  the 
Turkish  court.  The  inbabitanu 
Jire  divided  into  four  classes,  the 
clergy,  the  boyars  or  landholders, 
the  rumqns,  including  the  pea- 
santry and  burghers,  a,nd  the  cbio* 
ganehsor  gypsies. 

The  form  of  governoicnt  in 
each  province,  is  a  limited  oio- 
narchy  consisting  of  the  prince 
and  a  divan,  or  senate,  comjTOsed  of 
ihe    principal   boyars.      The    only 

3uestions  however,  in  which  the 
ivan  iuterferes  authoritatively,  are 
those  relative  to  the  rate  of  the. 
contributions  and  the  mode  of 
raising  them.  The  prince  pos- 
sesses the  absolute  power  of  life 
and  death,  and  no  complaints  of 
the  wanton  or  unjust  exercise  o^ 
this  formidable  prerogative  are  ever 
attended  to  by  the  I'urkisli  minis- 
try.  The  prince  and  all  his  of&cers 
are  Greeks,  who  having  obtained 
their  places  at  the  expence  of  much 
money  and  intrigue,  are  incessantly 
employed  in  extorting  from  the  in- 
habitants as  large  sums  as  pos* 
sible. 

The  only  Mussulman  in  the 
service  of  the  prince  is  the  divaa 
effendi  or  Turtish  secretary.  It 
is  his  official  business  to  serve  as 
the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Prince  and  the  Porte : 
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lie  is  in  fact,  Jjowever,  an  autho* 
TOcd  inspector  over  the  Prince's 
condact.  ilis  induence  is  conse- 
quently great,  and  he  as.utres  the 
ol)servHUc>si  of  ihat  sTibamsioii  and 
respecj  for  t <  i e  t  a  r ban ,  \vi t  h  whicli 
it  is  tlie  great  object  of  thd  Turks 
durably  to  impress  ail  their  Greek 
'  ^lectfi. 


ktkf  of  their  coodnct.  The  C4thdifc« 
were  formerly  under  the  protsciioa  of  the 
kiags  of  Poland  ;  but  as  it  was  aOf^sKtd 

in  the  treaty,  of  Yawy  that  Ibraignera 
should  not  possess  landed  pr(^rfy>  ilwir 
religion  was  placed  under  the  commen 
protection  of  the  national  governmenL  AjJ 
other  sects  and  ivligions  are  equally  to- 
lerated ;  the  Lutherans  have  a  church  io 
Bttkarest,  and  the  Jiews  a  great  number  of 
«  In  matters  of  nligion  the  government  ^Y^^E^g^^  i"  ^W*^  Fovinces  « 
rfboih  principaHties,  in Jmiution  of,  or         xhe  above  is  a  short  abstract  of 

Z  "^'"'i   '°.'   ^^VT        I,  r""""''  the  principal  subjecte  treated  of  m 

eaerciflea  toleration.     The  catholics  are  .i  •   *^i  •    i  T        ..  "^    ^-  *-««*«« 

Domerous,    and    are  distinguished    <rom  ^^'^    '"^'^-^   interesting    and   well- 

the  other  inhabitants  by  the  greater  regu-  ^^^^^ten  volunoe. 

AtiT.  XXL  Dissertation  on  the  Gifnys;  representing  their  Manner  of  Lifk; 
Family  Economy ;  Occupations  and  Trades  ;  Marriages  and  Education ;  Sickness, 
Deaiftf  and  Burial;  Religion,  Language,  Sciences  and  Arts,  ifc*  Sfc.  ^c.  With  an 
Historical  Enquiry  concerning  their  Origin  and  first  Appearance  in  Europe^  Jrott% 
the  German  o/H,  M.  G.  Gkelimann.  .8vo.  pp.  210. 

Giptey,  Hiadodan.  JEf^fisk 

Fup  RuppQ  ailrar 

T/a»tcr ;  Trascht  Laba  IroB 

Tschino  K^-lley  Tin 

MoUkpo  Mtdioa;  Sjsetm  Lcjicf 

Tzindo  rup  Ptrmt  'Qttlcfctilret 

Uion;  Lon  Nun  Salt 

Lonkeren  Sara  Saltpetre 

K  amiini  tnomtWi  Geruttn  '        Sulphur 

Char;  Tschar ;      >  ^  .  ^ 

Jh)  Giwat  VfhaaX 

Gib;  Arpa  Jou  Barley 

Tziija:  Pura  Ijsun  Garlic 

Purum;LoIiparuin  Peiaz  Oiuoa 

Schach  Kubj  Cabbage 

Hirhil  Mytter  Peas 

Dathmi  HuUa  A  llMi«4 

Ilvrhuiho  Terbua  A  ifelov 

Bufforka  '  Birka  ACacamber 

Rikk  Garech  A  tree 

Pa^  Bmu;  9g«M     Ab  Apple 

Brohl    f  PnM  A  Pear 

Telel  Jaauwr  A  Beatt 

Kirmo  Kentschuwa       A  Worm 

Mezk  Rktem  Silt 


THIS  Dissertation  on  the  Gipsies 
has  already  ap{)eared  in  an  £nglisk 
translation  executed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Raper.  We  should  suppose  that  the 
GerioaD  author,  Mr.  ferellmann, 
would  have  been  better  satisfied 
with  the  former  than  with  the  pre- 
sent publication.  That  preservejj, 
and  this  omits,  the  many  learned 
notes  of  the  original  work. 

The  substance  of  the  dissertation  . 
is  'Well  known.  After  describing 
the  tawny  bodies,  the  persons 
coffaidice,  the  indiscriminate  food, 
the  parsimonious  sobriety,  the  squa^ 
lid  dress,  the  family  economy,  th^ 
moveable  arts  of  industry,  the  dis- 
soluble marriages,  the  unscrupulous 
adoptions,  the  interior  legislation, 
the  religious  notions,  and  tne  merry 
funerals  of  the  Gipsies,  the  author 
proceeds  to  compile  a  vocabulary  of 
their  language.  It  appears  that 
this  language  is  no  other  than  the 
Iw^age  of  Hindostan.  We  tran- 
scobe  a  specimen. 

Giptfcy.  Hindostan,        EnglUk, 

"BtUH  BuU;  RiUi         Saad 

^;  Air  Sanka ;  Pytter  Stone 

'^«tti;Tefa«Uo  Btlnn  OlasB 

^lanobar  Patter  PttntafeMB 


Berlin 


SMufwAHi;       ?ABea 


GeM 


Jenii  Mum  '  War 

6«jn;  Mescho  Sehalied  Iboaf 

Kitja  Kir^;  TiSbiniti  AnAat 

Jua;  Tvia  Ji^  ALoitie 

Puzhum ;  Putckan  PUcke  A  Pleai*» 

From  this  evidence,  the  obvious 
and  satisfactory  inference  w.  that 
the  Gipsies  are  originally  Eundoo 
outcasts,  Sudem,  or  Parias,  who 
have  continued  to  propagate  their 
race  an4  their  dialect^  notwithstand* 
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they  incamp  in  fertile  districtis  not 
yet  seized  on  by  civilized  men, 
diey  may  probably  surround  their 
tents  with  gardens,  and  gradually 
substitute  mud-walls  and  thatched 
roofs  to  flickering  curtains.  Thus 
perhaps  have  originated  some  clus« 
ters  of  dwellings,  which  have  since 
expanded  into  spreading:  towns  amid 
the  wilderness  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire ;  and  thus,  if  it  were'  worth 
while  to  transport  them  so  far,  whole 
nations  might  originate  in  the  Poli- 
marra  or  Labrador. 


ing  a  migration  of  many  thousand 
mues,  and  an  absence  from  their 
original  country  of  iabove  four  hun- 
dred years.  The  history  of  this 
people  is  traced  with  curious  learn- 
ing, and  the  wars  of  Timur  Beg  are 
presumed  to  have  given  occasion  to 
their  expatriation. 

It  is  a  useful  part  of  the  economy 
of  providence,  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  human  race  should  subsist  in 
the  form  of  a  wandering  horde.  The 
regulations  of  poUce  are  sure  to 
expel  them  from  thronged  and  oc- 
cupied neighbourhoods ;  but,  when 

Aax.  XXII.  Review  of  the  jiffairs  of  Indian  from  the  Tear  1798,  io  the  Tear  1«06; 
comprehending  a  Summary  Account  of  the  Principal  TransactioM  during  that  EvcHtfid 
Period.  8vo.  pp.  14fO. 


THIS  Review  is  little  more  than 
an  epitome  of  the  **  Notes  re- 
lative to  late  Tran<5actions  in  the 
Mahratta  Empire,^'  of  which  an  ac- 
count was  given  in  our  third  vo- 
lume, p.  184.  The  general  impres- 
fiion  made  on  us  by  the  narrative, 
is,  that  Marquis  Wellesley  con- 
ducted himself  as  an  ambitious  and 
able  statesman,  and  obtained  im- 
portant en  Is  of  aggrandizement  and 
patronat\e.  In  what  degree  a  se- 
verer reputation  for  justice  would 
conduce  to  a  securer  and  more 
stiaibile  tenure  of  the  usurped  terri- 
tories, tannot  easily  be  estimated 
in  Europe.  There  is  an  average 
morality  current  among  certam 
knots  of  states,  to  sink  below  which, 
brings  on  the  odium  of  profligacy, 
and  occasions  that  species  of  weak- 
ness and  desertion,  which  ensues, 
internally  and  externally,  from  the 
loss  of  complacent  public  opinion. 
But  this  expected  average  morality 
is  not,  in  all  times,  or  in  all  places. 


the  same.  In  the  age  of  the  Medicis, 
the  vilest  methods  of  attaining  public 
purposes  were  fashionable,  and 
were  taught  as  justifiable  by  the 
profound  philosopher  Macchiavelli. 
In  the  age  of  Washington,  the 
purest  methods  of  attaining  public 
purposes  .  were  requisite  ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  supersede  even  a 
Hastings  by  a  Macartney.  Since 
the  eruption  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, the  public  tone  of  morality 
has  again  been  lowering  ;  and  we 
begin  to  have  praise,  as  well  as  re- 
compence,  in  store,  for  the  per- 
petrators of  successful  injustice. 
We  suppose  this  public  tone  is  stil! 
lower  in  Hindostan  than  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  Oriental  historians 
would  smile  at  tlie  austere  super- 
stition of  censuring  as  immoral, 
national  achievements  so  magnifi- 
cent and  patriotic,  and  private  ex- 
cellence so  admirable  and  mu- 
nificent as  is  here  ascribed  to  Mar- 
quis Wellesley. 


Art.  XXIII.    Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  the  E£nburgh  Review. 


THE  conductor  of  the  Asiatic 
Annual  Register  is  aptly  qualified 
to  call  to  order,  on  topics  connected 
with  Oriental  policy,  the  occasional 


contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, whose  lucubrations  are  here 
re-examined.  '  He  endeavours  to 
shew  that  the  conduct  of  Marquis 
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Wellestey  baa  been  natural;  mo- 
tived by  a  sincere  and  ambitious 
zeal  for  tbe  ereatness  of  his  coun- 
try, and  guioed  by  such  local  in- 
formation, as  it  was  bis  official  duty 
to  acquire  and  to  appreciate ;  and 
that  this  conduct  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  adding  rich 
provinces  to  the  British  empire.  In 
order  to  provide  fit  administrators 
for  these  provinces,  and  to  acquire 
their  habitual  allegiance  by  deserv- 
ing it,  Marquis  Wellesley  had 
founded  at  Calcutta  an  Oriental 
College  for  the  education  of  those 
destined  for  the  Civil  Service  of  tbe 


Company.  This  truly  philanthropic 
institution  has  been  quashed  at 
home,  by  a  parsimonious  jealousy, 
dishonourable  to  the  present  Di- 
rectory. The  Oriental  languages 
cannot  be  learnt  to  any  practical 
purpose  in  Europe.  Ii  would  be 
much  better  to  send  our  boys  to 
complete  their  education  at  Cal- 
cutta, than  to  attempt  fitting  them 
in  this  country  for  Eastern  business. 
The  time  is  elapsed,  at  which  a 
language  can  be  acquired  by  the 
organs  of  speech,  when  the  break- 
ing of  the  voice  is  an  ended 
process. 


Art-  XXIV.  A  View  of  the  late  Negotiation  ;  induing  a  Refittation  of  the  Statement 
cofdained  in  Mr,  Fon^s  Introductory  Letter  ;  Ohervationi  an  Talleyrand's  Amnoer  (f 
the  5th  March^  disctused  in  the  House  of  Commons^  SOth  December^  1806x  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords y  January  Sdf  1807 ;  and  Remarks  on  some  Parts  of  "  The  State  of 
the  Negociationf^  which  have  not  been  noticed  in  that  incomparable  Pamphlet  ^  A  Fin" 
dication  of  the  Court  of  Russia  ;  fiarticularlif  in  Regard  to  the  Oriental  Administration 
ef  the  Marmus  WeUedey.  By  the  Author  of  Mr.  Fox^s  Tttle  to  Patriot^  and  an 
Jfddrat  to  A  £•  Sheridan*  Second  Edition ;  to  which  is  firefixedy  a  Letter  to  Lord 
yisctmnt  Folkstone^  upon  the  Fallacy  and  Impolicy  of  resuming  the  Charges  against  the 
Marqtds  WeUesUtf.  8yo.  pp.  77* 


THIS  is  an  old  pamphlet,  with  a 
new  preface,  and  a  newer  title.  The 
body  of  the  work  attacks  Mr.  Fox 
for  having  lived  every  part  of  his 
life;  and  especially  for  having 
opened  with  Talleyrand  a  negocia- 
tion  for  peace. 

'  The  preface,  or  dedication,  vin- 
dicates Marquis  Wellesley  from  the 
attacks  of  Mr.  Paul  ;  and  refers  to 
the    publications    of    Dallas    and 


Campbell,  for  a  satisfactory  defence 
of  that  nobleman's  splendid  and  en- 
terprising, but  costly  viceroyalty. 

The  title  has  principally  for  its 
object  to  bring  into  notice  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  A  Vindication  of 
the  Court  of  Russia."  Tl\is  author 
takes  the  reader  by  surprize,  and 
vends  a  panegyric  of  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley under  a  false  label. 


Aar.  XXV.  Cofisiderations  upon  the  Trade  with  India;  and  the  Policy  of  continuing 
the  Company's  Monopoly,  4to.  pp.  J  60. 


THE  India-bill  of  1793,  has 
introduced  over  Hindostan,  an  in- 
con-renient  competition  of  powers, 
a  doable  sovereignty,  highly  dan- 
gerous to  honest  administration, 
and  to  stable  allegiance.  Were 
the  rulers  of  India  directly  commis* 
sioned  by  government,  and  respon- 
sible to  it,  they*  would  be  com- 
pelled to  act  right  at  their  peril. 
At  present  they  are  conscious  of  no 
superior.  They  get  orders  from  the 


Dir.^ctors  which  they  despise; 
knowing  that  between  the  Board  of 
Controul  and  the  Directory,  all 
unity  of  power  is  destroyed.  They 
are  not  the  servants  of  the  king, 
whom  they  would  not  dare  to  (lis* 
obey  ;  but  of  the  company,,  whom 
they  are  ashamed  to  obey.  Mean* 
while  between  the  India- house  and 
the  Board  of  Controul,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  whether  a  man  acts 
by  the  direction  of  the  one  or  the 
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other,  or  ftccording  to  the  view*  of 
either.  The  whole  system  therefore 
SB  comptejc  or  dnftlcss,  withoot 
unit}'  of  principle  or  consistency  of 
object.  No  one  knows  what  is 
obeyed  or  disobeyed,  where  oppo- 
site and  different  masters  exist. 
Obedience  is  not  enforced,  when 
the  one  master  is  afrsiid  of  gtvino;  to 
the  rival  master  a  right  of  inter- 
ference, should  he  insist  on  his  par- 
ticular mandate.  No  controiil  can 
eirist,  where  the  seat  of  authority 
is  thus  stripped  of  its  power  to  di* 
lect.  No  responsibility  can  exist, 
where  there  is  no  regular  command. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  abuse  of 
tttist,  whcrfe  the  administrative  sii- 
peiiors  are  afhiid  of  giving  each 
other  an  advantage  by  preferring 
iiccusations.  They  hint  charges  of 
malversation,  without  the  courage 
to  pursue  enquiry  5  and  excite  con- 
tention, without  affording  the  pros- 
pect of  amendment.  Reciprocally 
conscious  of  weakness,  the  Direc- 
tors and  the  Board  of  Controul, 
like  the  two  kings  at  Brentford, 
dare  talk  politics  but  in  whispers, 
and  find  their  chairs  usurped  by 
bificefs  of  their  own  appomtment. 
If  sUch  are  the  absurd  and  per- 
nicious consequences  of  the  present 
System  <5f  governing  India,  can 
tnete  be  any  danger  in  any  change  ? 
The  only  good  part  of  the  present 
system  is,  that  it  forms  some  approx- 
imation toward  putting  India  under 
the  sole  protection  of  the  British 
Government,  and  under  the  direct 
responsibility  of  its  administration 
ana  of  its  parliament.  It  is  at  least 
s^ne  encroacbtoertt  on  the  mercan- 
tite  directorj^  on  the  boaj'd  of 
Counting-house  politiciind  in  Lea- 
denball-street.  Thte  Directors  may 
be  well-ilieaning  respectable  indi- 
vidtralsy  but  that  they  Should  be 
honoured  as  a  snpfem^  govern- 
ment, is  incompatibfe  with  their 
issual  Composition.  They  ar6  rtot 
^  potent  republican  assembly,  to 
^bich  men  must  bend^  the)'  have 


not  that  w^ght  6f  pet^soTtal  '<|*alifi- 
cation  and  talent,  which  'fits  'theiA 
for  the  jD:ovemW7ent  of  a  v'kst  *fih» 
pire.  Thfeir  orters  wei^h  feis  ad*- 
%'lce,  not  as  cdmmand.  By  n?Vert- 
ing  to  the  simjile  direct  dependence 
of  die  government  in  India  on  Wie 
government  at  home,  those  perni- 
cious anomalies  would  be  destroyed 
which  are  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  :  that 
unity  would  be  attained  which  i$ 
the  perfection  of  executive  power, 
and  that  responsibility  which  is  the 
check  of  delegated  authority. 

It  is  not  for  its  probable  operation 
on  the  affairs  of  Hindostan,  that  tlie 
people  of  England  are  at  all  adverse 
to  a  speedy  peremptory  dissolution 
of  the  charter,  and  to  a  resumption 
of  the  colonial  dominion  by  tl?e 
state.  The  injury  feared  is  two- 
fold. ( I )  Comrtierce,  it  b  suspect- 
ed, if  opened  to  private  adventurers, 
would  be  conducted  with  less  re- 
gard to  the  prudence  deHv<*d  from 
a  long  experience, and  would  some- 
times overstock  both  the  European 
and  the  Asiatic  markets  by  rash  ad- 
venture, and  sometimes  starve  both 
by  a  niggardly  and  prticauiious  ti- 
midity. (2)  The  influence  of  the 
crown,  it  is  suspected,  would  by  the 
addition  of  the  patronage  of  Hin- 
dostan, become  wholly  Irresistible, 
and  convert  the.  parliamentary  bo- 
dies, which  at  best  are  but  its  critics 
not  its  advisers,  into  mere  panegy- 
rists of  its  caprice,  and  htfmbfe  re- 
gistrators cf  its  edicts.  On  each 
topic  a  few  words. 

In  the  earlier  condition  of  feritish 
cdpital  and  commercial  knowledge, 
tb^rtj  hiigh't  be  reason  to  imagine, 
that  a  partnership  of  private  mer- 
chants Con  Id  not  ealsily  commaDd 
the  fesource^  necessary  for  so  dis- 
tant an  enterprize;  and  t!hat  a  con- 
solidation of  individual  means,  in 
the  fbrm  of  k  chartered  company, 
was  the  only  practical  method  ot 
providing  the  funds  requisite  for 
so  Vast  an  investment,  and  so  slow 
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a  return.  But  now  tbat  capitfilisjts 
are  thickened  ;  that  observation 
and  instruction  is  diffused ;  tt^at 
private  individuals  conduct  from 
London  the  stiil  remoter  commerce 
of  Peru ;  that  a  single  mercantile 
house  hirrs  the  concurrence  of  the 
Couitof  Madria,  and  sends  a  little 
flet  t  to  Lima  for  silver  from  Potosi, 
and  bark  from  the  mountain  of  Ca- 
januma;  it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  contended,  that  th^re  is  any 
want  of  the  capital,  or  of  the  skill 
necessary  to  manage  a  trade  at  the 
Antipodes.  A  joint-stock  con^pany 
can  no  longer  be  wanted  cithe^r  for 
collecting  tunds,  or  for  educating 
the  adapted  agency. 

For  any  other  purpose  it  is  a  nui* 
sance.  A  joint-stock  company  al- 
ways conducts  business  in  a  manner 
the  most  systematically  disadvanta- 
geous for  the  nation  employing  it. 
\Vhatever  it  buys  at  home  is  bought 
att}je  cheapest  possible  ra,te.  Hav- 
ing \^  tlie  don^qstic  market  no  con^,- 
petitor  in  buying,  and  having  the 
ppwer,  by  advances  of  ready  mo- 
ney, to  bring  the  neediest  manufac- 
turers into  the  competition  for  selK 
ing,  its  investments  are  made  at 
a  profit  below  the  average,  at  a  price 
oppressive  to  the  producer.  On  the 
oiher  hand,  such  company,  having 
in  the  domestic  market  no.  compe- 
titor in  selling,  and  haying  power, 
by  hoarding  its  coinp(iQditieSy  to 
keep  the  market  under^itockied,  its 
sales  are  made  at  a  profiv  above  th^ . 
average,  at  a  price  Qpi:)ressiYe  to. 
the  consumer.  Thus  a  nation  job- 
bed out  to  a  joint-stock  company  is 
copapeHed.  to  sell  its  national  pro- 
duce at 'th^  lowest,  arid'  to  buy  its. 
tCteiixi  imports  at  the  highest,  and 
is  taxed|  for. the  benefit  of, SU9J1 
company,*  botb,  oi^^it^.  sai^?.  aad 

pUfCfU3e|L  . 

^.if  .t|iff  S4P<9.  cpmne^rce,  wjere,, 
opened  to  private  pfir>oi«»  the,  pb^ 
oadiena  .woald  be  rereaed.    Many^ 
iBercamile  liauseswoiutdtrequire  at. 
otetioK^  iairg«a4?aQce»  of  wares- 


aqd  at  %  long  credit.  They  would 
bid  against  each  other,  and  raise 
the  price  to  the  manufapturec — 
When  their  returns  arrived,  aiany 
houses  would  at  the  same  tinqei  h$tv:e 
muslins,  silk,  and  spices  to  vead» 
they  would  offer  djese  things  ia 
coiDpetitiqn,  at  tbeJPutch  aiictioa 
of  progressive  depreciation,  and 
would  always  furnish  the  consumer 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate*  Mor 
nopoly  sells  to  the  foreigner,  cbe^p^ 
and  to  the  native  dear ;  free  tr^gii 
sells  to  the  native  cheap,  and  to.tbe 
foreigner  dear.  But  kmgs  and.  mi*. 
nisters,  for  the  paltry  bribe  of  the. 
price  of  a  charter,  nave  been  bur 
too  ready  to  saqriiice  the  interests^ 
of  their  subjects  to  the  interests 
of  strangers :  the  Roman  laws,  far. 
fron^  encouraging,  punished  cuoAo* 
poly  by  exile. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  it  mpst  be  admitted  that 
it  is  already  excessive,;  that  it  h^\Si 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought 
to   be    diminished 9    aud    that,    if 
strengthened    by    the  accession  of 
Indian  patronage,  it  will. overpower 
every  practicable  remaining  effort 
of  frecJoixi,  and  accomplish   what 
Mr.  Hume  calls  the  euthanasia  of 
the  constitution,  its  voluntary  con- 
version into  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Of  course  the  usurpation  of  Indian, 
patronage  oi\ght  not  to  be  offered  to 
the  crpwn  by  parjian^ent,  nor  tol^yrat* 
ed  in  the  crown  by.the,p9ppl^ ;  un- 
less a  corF^ponding  surrender  of: 
patronage,  an  equivalent  sacrifice, 
of  influence,  he  made  in  some^otber. 
form.      This  equivalent  surrender - 
can  only  be  made  in  .one  form  j  by 
renouncing  all  ecclesiastic   patro.t 
naeje,   and   rendering    the  cnurph 
independent.     Why.  not.  re  pea}  the 
act  of  uniformity  ?     Wby^UOtJefLv© 
the  clergy,  of ,  thf  diocese,  to ,  el(ect> 
thei^ovypbi^hOips.?    Whyi^rfo^^feOv 
oyef.to  th/^j[nagistxaWi9  MXhc.qu4fTi 
tev  se^sii»ufi,  and  to -the.  borougfa^ 
corporations,  the*ri{|ht  of  presen^. 
tioa  to  aU  cro*vn- jl^f  ?  ? '    ^^^"^ 
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not  convert  the  prebendal  stalls  into 
lay  preferments,  into  pensions  for 
the  accommodation  of  decayed  ar 
tists  and  authors  ?  By  such  innova- 
tions, which  are  wholly  disconnect- 
ed with  the  interests  of  any  specific 
creed,  or  .system  of  doctrine,  the 
church  might  by  judicious  patriots, 
be  rendered  independent. 

The  mischiefs  of  the  present  In- 
dian system  are  in  nothing  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  facilities  offered 
to  an  American  trade  with  Hindostan. 
Private  trade  is  so  much  more  be- 
neficial to  the  individuals  who  pur- 
sue commerce  than  monopoly,  that 
it  cannot  be  impeded ;  but  the  power 
of  government  suffices  to  interdict 
it  to  Britons ;  and  thus  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  chiefly 
of  Americans.     Hear  our  author. 

**  It  19  indisputable  that,  ever  since  the 
year  1802y  the  company  have  acted  on  the 
principles  of  the  Third  Report,  throwing 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  private 
trade »  Have  they  by  this  conduct  obtain* 
ed  any  facilities  for  laying  in  their  invest- 
ments? or,  by  suppressing  the  private 
trade,  have  they  increased  their  own  ? 

"  The  feet,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that 
the  foreign  trade  with  India,  particularly 
that  of  the  Americans,  has  continued  to 
increase  rapidly.  If  there  be  any  funds 
arising  from  private  fortunes,  to  be  inves- 
ted in  any  shape,  they  either  go  into  the 
Companjr's  Indian  paper,  or  they  are 
tempted  into  the  American  service.  But, 
be  liris  as  it  may,  the  very  effects  which 
the  Company  complained  of^  from  the 
competition  of  the  private  traders,  meet 
them  in  the  trade  of^  foreigners.  By  the 
encouragement  of  the  latter,  the  trade  is 
carried  to  foreign  channel^.— This  is  all 
the  difference. 

.  «  It  is  perfectiv  well  known,  that  at 
all  times  a  considerable  portion  of  illicit 
trade  was  carried  on,  widi  the  Amds  of 
British  individuals,  in  foreign  bottoms. 
That  trade  is  no  longer  illicit.  The  act 
of  1793  completely  legalizes  it*  The 
Americans  and  other  foreigners,  therefore, 
have  derived  all  the  benefit  from  that  Act 
The  British  residents  in  India  may  law- 
fully be  the  agents  of  foreigners.  The 
consequence,  imder  the  present  system,  » 
obvious.    Those  British  residents  would 


prefer  English  connections.  They  woul4 
prefer  sending  their  goods  to  the  British 
market,  But  thai  is  rendered  impossible  by 
the  Company.  They  naturaOy,  therefore 
must  be  driven  itito  the  connection  of  die 
Americans,  who  can  carry  on  the  trade 
much  more  advantageously.  The  sde 
effect,  therefore,  of  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
hibitory regulations  against  illicit  trade, 
enacted  in  so  many  laws,  has  been  to  shut 
the  trade  against  Great  Britain,  and  to 
open  it  to  foreigners.  Is  it  to  be  endured, 
however,  that  foreigners  should  have  the 
advantage  of  a  free,  open,  lucrative  com- 
merce with  British  territories,  in  which 
native  British  merchants  dare  not  engage, 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  ports  of  their 
native  country  ? 

«  When  the  Americans  first  entered 
into  this  trade,  they  were  supported  by 
British  capital  or  credit;  and  the  houses  in 
London  that  gave  them  the  credit,  and 
which  now  give  it  to  them»  are  perfecdy 
well  known.  The  Americans,  indeed, 
have  now  raised  a  large  capital  out  of 
their  profits.  They  take  out  silver  for 
part  of  their  investments  ;  but  a  very  Isr^ 
share  of  the  commerce  they  cany  on  is 
supported  by  bills  on  London ;  which, 
after  getting  their  cargoes  upon  them,  from 
the  quickness  of  their  operations,  they 
are  aole  to  discharge  from  the  proceeds 
before  the  bills  fall  due. 

'«  Indeed,  the  share  which  the  Avae^ 
ricans,  have  obtained  in  the  trade,  is  an 
evil  which  is  growing  daily,  and  it  has 
risen  through  the  impolicy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  Company  cherishing  this 
foreigner  at  the  expence  of  Englishmen. 
But  diey  will  one  day  repent  this  unnatu- 
ral turn  of  their  afiections.  Mad  Tom 
would  teach  us  better : — 
The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the   cuckoo   so 

long. 
That  she  had  her   head  bit  off  by  her 
young. 

<<  Our  present  system  of  India  trade 
has  nourished  a  rival  which  tlireatens  to 
destroy  it. 

"  The  number  of  American  diips  which 
entered  the  port  of  Calcutta  alone,  in  the 
year  1 800-1,  was  twenty-six ;  in  1802-S, 
thirty-two ;  in  1803-4,  twenty  seven  ;  io 
1804^,  twenty-nine;  together  with  tea 
Portugueze,' two  Danish,  and  one  Swede. 
The  number  in  1805-6  shows  an  incitcftse^ 
and  is  to  be  obaervedt  that  the  Americaa 
ships,  which  at  the  first  were  smalli  have 
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now  becmne  mnch  larger ;  and  that  the 
iiicreaae  of  tonnage  is  much  greater  than 
the  number  of  ships.  This  is  evident 
horn  the  increased  tonnage  entered  in  the 
port  of  Calcutta,  which  in  the  year  1801-2 
was  4>93  vessels,  and  104<,870  tons  ;  and 
in  the  year  1804-6,  it  was  581  vessels, 
and  147,176  tons.  During  these  years 
the  trade  of  the  Company  has  declined  ac- 
cording to  the  unquestionable  evidence  of 
their  nles.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  foreini  trade  with  British  India  has 
increased,  while  our  own  has  fallen  off. 

^*  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  deliberately  foolish  and  absurd 
than  for  a  nation  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment and  defence  of  a  distant  Empire  ; 
.  the  commerce  of  which  (and  that  is  the 
only  thing  those  territories  have^^  afford- 
ed) it  thos  gives,  not  merely  by  negli- 
gence, but  by  absolute  choice,  to  other 
nations?  Among  the  follies  of  states, 
fighting  for  commerce  has  been  one ; 
hot  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  govern- 
ment absolutely  restraining  its  own  subjectp 
finm  that  commerce  ii^ch  it  freely 
indulges  to  others ! 

^  The  people  of  this  country,  we  sus- 
pect, however,  will  entertain  difierent 
nodons  of  the  policy  of  encoura^ng 
fonignen  in  a  trade  wluch  it  is  in  our  pow- 
er to  bring  to  the  ports  of  England.'' 

This  book  is  full  of  important  do- 
cumeDt  and  cotivincing  areumenti 
and  cannot  but  prove  to  thjB  satis- 
faction of  every  considerate  politi- 
cian, that  if  Mr.  Fox*s  India-bill 
of  1783,  had  passed  into  a  law,  the 
interests  of  commerce,  of  Britaini 
and  of  India,  would  far  better  tiave 
been   consulted,    than  under  the 


substitute  system,  which  Mr.  Pitt 
introduced.  By  his  bill  of  1793, 
he  tacitly  acknowledged  the  wise 
tendency  of  Mr.  Fox's  earlier  views, 
and  silently  recanted  the  principles 
on  which  he  climbed  into  power.-—' 
But  though  his  Board  of  Controul 
was  a  step  toward  realizing  Mr. 
Fox's  project  of  attaching  India  di« 
rectly  to  the  government,  instead 
of  to  the  directory  in  Leadenhall 
street;  it  wants  two  beneficent  fea« 
turesof  Mr.  Fpx's  plan.  (1)  The 
total  dissolution  of  the  company, 
the  total  abolition  of  the  monopoly 
was  contemplated  by  Mr.  Fox  :  and 
if  we  may  judge,  by  the  progress 
of  commerce  in  the  West  Indies, 
of  the  relative  efficacy  of  free 
trade,  this  would  already  have 
quadrupled  to  our  merchants  the 
value  of  the  Hindostan  market.  (2) 
The  influence  of  the  Crown  would 
have  been  counterbalanced  at  least 
for  a  time,  by  that  of  the  parlia- 
mentary nominees,  into  whose 
hands  Mr.  Fox  proposed  to  transfer 
the  patronage  oi  Hindostan;  and  thus 
the  danger  of  a  total  usurpation  of 
that  patronage  by  the  Crown,  which 
is  greatly  increased  by  Mr.  Pitf  s 
partial  annexation  of  it,  would  have 
oeen  in  some  degree  obviated.  Ob- 
stinately to  have  withstood  the  coun« 
sels  of  the  wise  has  already  been 
punished  on  us  in  our  taxes,  and 
our  trade ;  and  may  shortly  be  pu- 
nished on  us  in  the  disruption  of 
the  empire  itself. 

Art.  XXV.  OhtervaHont  on  tie  Present  State  of  ihe  East  Indtd  Comfumyf  Sir 
PhsRfi  Francises  Letter^  on  a  PuUication,  ^entitled  **  Considcratkmt  on  the  Trade 
9ntk  India.''   8vo,    pp.  78. 


THESE  observations  are  ascri* 
bed  to  an  active  friend  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  whose  publications  have 
frequently  enlightened,  and  some- 
times incommoded  the  community. 
They  defend  the  directorial  poli- 
tics of  Leadenhall-street,  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  the  Board  of 
CoDtrouL  They  comment  the 
letter  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  Lord 


Howie k,  and  do  justice  to  the 
clearness  of  statement  with  which 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  East 
India  Company  are  there  analyzed. 
They  otTcr  many  paragraphs  of 
reply  to  the  Considerations  upon 
the  Trade  with  India,  which  aim 
so  formidable  a  blow  at  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Company. 

Some  dangerous   opinions  are 
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advanced  in  this  pampbkt :  thus 
(at  p.  7.)  it  is  contended  that  the 
present  military  force  in  Hindos^ 
tan  mifrfat  be-  reduced.  Ex{)nsed 
t©  overland  invasion  through  Per- 
sia, with  the  coanivance  ofjafd  of 
the  Russian  empire,  as  our  territory 
is.  now  known  to  be,  we  conceive 
any  diminution  of  European  force 
to  be  grossly  improvident. 

Exposed  to  internal  revolt  from 
tlie  natives,  who  think  their  religi- 
ons liberties  endangered  by  that 
iajiatical  intolerance,  which  the 
Buchanans,  the  Grants,  and  the 
Thorntons  arc  infusing  into  the 
directorial  administration,  we  con- 
ceive much  obvious  increase  of 
force  to  be  necessary  for  deterring 
conspiracy,  and  baffling  massacre. 
Bntthebest  method  of  reinforcing 


Englisii  power,  is  to  open  the  door 
to  voluntary  colonization ;  and  to 
permit  all  sorts  of  Britons,  whether 
with  commercial  or  professional 
views,  to  go  and  settle  in  Hindostan, 
without  having  to  solicit  licences  or 
passports  of  the  Company. 

Tne  great  mass  of  emigrants 
would  be  young  merchants,  intend- 
ing to  domesticate  there,  who  would 
intermarry,  as  well  as  interdeal 
with  the  Hindoos,  and  attach  the 
wealthier  classes  of  the  natives  to 
our  sway,  both  'by  the  ties  of  re- 
lationship and  of  interest.  To  such 
an  intercourse  would  soon  succeed 
a  more  enlightened  and  liberal  po- 
licy, an  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  a  consequent 
acquisition  of  their  affectionale- 
allegiance* 


A&.T>  XXVI.  ji  Dentonstratiofi  qf  the  Necessity  and  Advantagis  of  a  free  Trade  «a 
the  East  Indies,  and  of  a  Tevnuruuion  to  the  present  Monopoly  cf  the  East  India 
C9mfuuiy%  8vo.  pp.  151* 


THIS  dissertation,  though  less 
meritorious  than  the  Considerations 
upon  the  Trade  with  India,  advo- 
cates with  ability  the  breaking  open 
of  the  monopoly;  and  gives  an  in- 
structive history  of  its  foundation 
and  progress. 

The 'reign  of  Elizabeth,  among 
many,  other  ruinous  monopolit^s, 
gave  birth  to  the  Covipany  of  Lon^ 
don  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies. 

In  1600  the  original  charter  was 
bestowed,  which  already  contains 
a.  mischievous,  privilege  still  per- 
sisted-in,  thai  none  of  the  2tieen^s' 
subjects  shall  resort  to  Indiuy  with- 
out being  licensed  by  the  Company. 

On  the  proportion  of  population 
supplied  to  our  colonies  from  home, 
depends  the  imitation  of  our  man- 
ners, the  circulation  of  our  manu- 
factures, and  the  consolidation  of 
our  political  power.  This  impedi- 
ment to  the  voluntary  migration 
atid  settlement  of  Englishmen,  has 
no  doubt,  thcicefore,  delayed  by  a 
ceatury^  our  acquisition  of  empire 


in  the  east ;  and  has  probably  stint- 
ed to  a  tenth  part  ot  what  it  would 
else  have  amounted  to^  the  value 
of  our  commercial  intercourse  with 
Hindostan. 

In  1610  James  L  sold  to  this 
Company  a  prolongation  in  perpe- 
tuity of  their  charter:  3'^et  that 
protection  for  which  the  king  co- 
venanted, was  shabbily  withheld  ; 
and  in  1615  he  accepted  money  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  to 
desert  the  interests  of  his  country. 
In  1619,  a  conclusive  negotiation 
was-made  with  the  Dutch,  by  which 
both  nations  stipulr»ted  to  charter 
no  additional  .oriental  company. 

These  European  agreements  were 
little  heeded  by  the  Asiatic  resi- 
dents, for  in  1622,  the  singuhur 
pha^nomenon  of  a  commercial  pro- 
scription was  exhibited  at  Amboy* 
na.  The  Dutch  merchants  were 
suffered  to  employ  the  public  force, 
to  pi>t  to  death  their  English  com- 
petitors. 

The  usurpation  of  Cromwrflffce- 
ing  understood  to  terminate  aH  royai' 
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grants^  tbe  East  India  trade  became 
open.      From    1653   to  1657,  tbe 
experiment  of  a  free  trade  was  fairly 
tried,  and  answered  the  expecta- 
tion  of  the  warmest  friends  to  libe- 
ralitj.    Thurloe,  Cromwell's  secre- 
tary, informs  us  that  the  merchants 
of  Amsterdam  were  alarmed  at  the 
declaration  of  free  commerce,  and 
coosidered    the  measure  as    ruin- 
ous to  their  own  East  India  Com- 
jpany.    And  the  author  of  Britannia 
ianguens  observes,  that  the  English 
trsbders  aiTorded  the  India  commo- 
dities so  cheap,  that  they  supplied 
most  parts   of   Europe,    and  even 
Amsterdam  itself  therewith* 

The  necessities  of  Cromwell 
overcame  his  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism. He  sold  a  fresh  charter  in 
}651f  which  Charles  II..  ooufirmed 
in  1661.  The  island  of  .Bombay 
was  obtained  by  his  marriage,  ana 
made  over  to  tbe  Company.  While 
Sir  John  Child  was  governor  of 
Smntf  the  islanders  of  Bombay 
iebelled  against  his  authority,  but 
were  reduced  by  the  Phcenix  fri- 
gate in  1685. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  institute  an- 
other Company,  which  obtained 
some  parliamentary  sanction.  But 
tbe  old  Company  employed  its 
profits  in  buying  shares  of  the 
new  one  ;  and  at  length  effected  in 
1702,  a  consolidation.  Modifica- 
tions were  made  in  the  charter  in 
J708  and  I?  12,  which  was  prolong- 
ed under  conditions  to  1733,  and 
again  to  17  7  3,  and  has  been  re- 
|x:atcdly  renewed  with  little  varia- 
tion of  principle,  until  1793,  when 
the  Board  of  Controul  was  insti- 
tnted  by  parliament,  with  the  view 
of  soperintending  not  the  commer- 
cial, bnt  tbe  territorial  o^  political 
conoerns  of  the  Company. 

Factories  naturally  esrablish  therh- 
selrea  in  places  adapted  to  become 
the  seats  of  empire  ;  at  the  niouths 
of  navigable  rivers,  at  the  confln- 
ence  of  ^eat  roads,  and  at  the' 
Ann.  Rev,  Vol.  VI.  X 


? laces  of  call  for  vessels  of  traffic, 
'here  is  no  better  preparation  for 
conquest  and  dominion,  than  to 
station  garrisons  in  the  factories  of 
commerce.  Every  sort  of  intelli- 
geiKe  can  best  be  collected,  every 
sort  of  power  best  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, from  the  seats  of  wealth. 
The  political  ascendancy  of  the 
India  Company  in  Hindostan,  was 
more  the  result  of  general  causes, 
than  of  the  specific  talents  of  its 
military  commanders.  These  ge- 
neral causes  would  earlier  have 
produced  tbe  same  results,  if  free 
trade  had  stimulated  a  more  pro« 
fuse  colonization,  and  matured 
sopner  the  means  of  jurisdiction. 
The  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Company  far  from  tacilitating, 
have  delayed  the  growth  of  British 
empire.  As  for  the  commerce  it-^ 
selr,  it  is  incredibly  trifling  :  to  so 
vast  a  population  as  that  of  Hin- 
dostan, we  hardly  supply  any  thing ; 
and  in  China,  the  American  com- 
merce, merely  because  it  is  free, 
already  transcends  our  own. 

This  author,  after  ending  the 
historical  statements,  contends  (1.) 
that  the  interest  of  the  public  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Company :  (2.)  that  the  Com- 
pany is  both  unwilling  arid  unable 
to  carry  the  trade  to  a  proper  ex- 
tent :  (3.)  that  a  free  competition 
would  increase  every  branch  of 
national  exertion  :  (4.)  that  foreign- 
ers profit  by  the  present  system, 
to  the  exclusion  of  domestic  in- 
dustry :  15.)  that  the  exorbitant 
profits  of  the  Company  are  a  tax 
on  the  people  of  Great  Britain: 
(6.)  that  the  Directors  and  Pro- 
prietors are  ill  qualified  to  legis- 
late for  Hiiulostan  :  [This  proposi- 
tion appears  to  us  wholly  unproved, 
tbe  Directory  having  shewn  quite 
as  riiuch  wisdom  as  the  Board  of 
Controul.]  (7.)  that  the  Directors 
are  le J  to  disregard  the  interests 
of  trade,  by  tbeir  distinct  intefcst 
as  sovereigns  J  (-8.)  that  the  inij>er- 
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taiion    of    nabobs   has   a  corrupt  of  the  Company.    Like  the  Colot* 

effect   on   our    manners.       Under  sus  of  Rhodes,    it  bestrides   and 

each    of    these    heads,    pertinent  narrows  the  haven  into  which    it 

observations  are  made,  and  strong  professes  to  invite, 
objections  offered  to  the  endurance 

A  R  T.  XX  V II.  T/i6ughis  on  tin  effects  qflfic  British  Gavernmcni  on  the  State  qf  Induu 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Tennant.  L.L.D.  LaU  Chaplain  io  hii  Mqfe$ty*$  Troopi  m 
BLUgaL    8yo.  pp.  290. 


THE  author  of  this  volume  is 
already  known,  by  an  agreeable 
and  popular  work  entitled  Indian 
Recreations,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  observations  on  the  domestic 
and  rural  economv  of  the  Mahom- 
medans  and  Hindoos.  His  stay  in 
India  has  |>eculiarly  fitted  him  to 
discuss  questions  connected  with 
oriental  polity,  and  naturally  led 
him  to  become  a  competitor  for 
the  Buchanan  prize,  which  was 
awarded  to  him  by  the  university 
of  Edinburgh. 

The  substance  of  this  book  is 
the  prize*dissertation,  on  the  best 
method  of  preparing  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Hindoos  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ;  but  many  collateral 
questions  requiring  a  comparative 
examination,  it  has  insensibly  been 
ex  {landed  into  a  general  Sketch  of 
the  eflects  of  British  Government 
on  Hindosian. 

The  first  section  gives  a  concise 
view  of  those  ^ campaigns  in  the 
north  of  India,  which  the  enter- 
prizing  spirit  of  Marquis  Wellesley 
directed  in  a  manner  so  conducii'e 
to  the  extension  of  British  influ- 
ence.  Mr.  Tennant  mingles  with 
his  admiration  some  criticaireiiiarks, 
which  deserve  selection  and  pon- 
<lerance. 

«•  To  enumerate  the  victories  obtaioed 
by  our  anns  in  India,  and  to  describe  the 
advantages  resulting  from  them  will  here- 
after A>rm  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the 
^tish  historian's  dut^:  but  to  render  his 
nariative  useful,  he  will  have  another  task 
IS  perf>mi  no  less  necessary.  It  will  be 
his  pitivince  to  record  the  errors  that  may 
Ibate  been  committed,  and  the  disasters 
tlut  have  followed  them :  Whens  this  is 
igis'dsdt  history  ceases  to  be  instructive. 


and  posterity*  to  improve.  On  thispriB- 
ct^le  the  fiiture  narrators  of  our  bte  caA* 
paigns  in  the  East  may  probably  remari[i 
that  they  have  been  almost  uniformljr  at- 
tended with  too  lavish  an  ezpendiiare. 
Although  the  Mahratu  war  comiiMBd 
only  for  the  space  of  a  few  months,  sad 
the  hostilities  against  Tippoo  were  coa> 
eluded  with  ahnoNt  equal  di^tch  ;  yet 
a  debt  has  been  contracted  upon  thetiea* 
sury  of  upwards  of  thirty  millions  iter- 
ling.  Had  these  operations  been  piocrac* 
ted  by  any  unfortunate  event,  or  bad  they 
even  lasted  the  usual  period  of  such  ia»- 
mense  undertakings^  success  wouM  hmtt 
been  doubtful,  or  rather  unattainable^  froaa 
the  impossibility  of  conmianding  a  sm 
adequate  to  their  expeace*  In  iMfia, 
where  the  rate  of  interest  is  so 
and  where  war  is  an  occurrence 
so  frequent,  its  expence  must  be 
to  a  scale  more  nearly  corresponding  u 
the  resources  of  the  country:  In  the 
progress  of  increanng  territory,  and  «£ 
annually  accumulating  debt»  our  carter  in 
Asia  is  rapid  and  dangerous  |  aor  u  k 
difficult  to  foresee  that  abvss  of  destmc* 
tion  into  which  even  a  series  of  victories 
must  inevitably  lead. 

^'  The  future  historian  may,  perhaps,  be 
credited  for  impardaltty,  should  he  hazard 
another  remark,  that  tne  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  Mahratu  Chiefs,  which  had  been 
begun  and  concluded  almost  in  a  sin|^ 
day,  were  at  once  imperfea  and  prvci- 
piute.  A  subsidiary  treaty  had  been 
almost  uniformly  concluded  between  the 
Company's  Government  and  all  the  ndgli. 
bourin^  princes  of  India,  as  soon  as  the 
necessity  of  their  condition  might  indooe 
them  to  eiigage  in  that  measure:  The 
Nabobs  of  Oude,  and  of  the  Camatic* 
the  Nizam,  and  the  Feshwa  had  beendl 
successively  enraged  to  maintain  a  subsi- 
diary force  in  meir  own  dominions.  Ex* 
perience  had  nroved  that  this  was  the  nflost 
effectual  oF  all  measures  for  the  checyog 
their  appetite  for  continuai  war,  and  for    1 
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wntidog  ^^  ^^^^^^  plandeiinff  their 
own  Mbjectt;  the  expedient  at  the  same 
lime  haa  been  found  to  8um>]ypay  and 
tiaiotenance  for  the  large  aaaitions  that 
were  made  to  the  Company's  native  army. 
In  fonning  the  late  treaties  with  the  Nag- 
poR  Rajan*  with   Scindia  and  Holkar, 
this  important  tdpohtion   was    omitted, 
ftough  it  had  been  proposed  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  though 
fsperieoce  bad  so  repeatedly-demonstrated 
it  to  be  the  most  enectual  means  of  se- 
turiag  the  pemaneocy  of  peace.     Should 
a  htan  war  be  afterwards  fiiund  neces- 
sanr  to  check  the  aggressions  of  these 
chiefiy  the  occurrence  may  be  jusdy  as- 
cribed to  Uie  want  of  a  subsidiary  force 
in  their  tenitoriet,  so  necessary  to  disclose 
and  to  check  their  hostile  machinations 
in  thrir  commencement. 

M  It  is  aUedged,  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  our  successes  in  the 
East  hate  been  uniformly  aided  by  apre- 
jodice  eotertaiiied  among  the  natives,  that 
£ntopean  skill  and  valour  were  irresistible 
in  every  open  and  regular  attack.  It 
may  heieafter  be  objected,  that  in  the  last 
of  our  campaigns  sufficient  care  has  not 
been  taken  to  support  this  opinion,  so 
essentially  necessaiy  to  our  future  safety, 
amidst  the  millions  of  Asia.  The  smallest 
fictory,  or  even  transient  success  on  their 
Mit,  destroys  this  salutary  prejudice,  and 
aas  always  been  found  to  animate  them 
with  the  boldness  and  ferocity  of  tigers ; 
and  hence  there  is  not,  perhaps,  on  record 
a  single  example  of  any  detathment  of 
siirarmy,  either  turning  their  backs,  or 
yielding  in  a  contest,  Siat  has  not  been 
almost  instantly  destroyed. 

**  The  war  against  Holkar,  which  so 
soon  succeeded  the  defeat  of  Boonsla  and 
Scindia,  should  not,  perh^,  have  been 
nndeitaken  till  the  season  had  favoured, 
and  till  more  certain  means  had  been 
frarided  of  compelling  that  chief  to 
abandon  his  desultory  warfare,  and  of 
farcing  him  to  a  decisive  action.  If  he 
corid  not  be  aummnded  by  a  numerous 
Any,  he  should  have  at  least  been  op* 
possd  by  troops  whose  rapidity  of  move- 
ment was  equal  to  his  Own  ;  and  by  de- 
tadunenu  of  suAcieot  ttno^tluto  resist 
anv  sudden  junction  of  his  irregular  ca- 


anvau 
vahy. 


**  These  duipositions  of  the  native  ar- 
aiacs,  already  nctlced,  having  been  de- 
moastnticd    clearly,  by  fatal  experience, 

X  2 


have  established  a  maxim  essentially  use- 
ful in^  Indian  warfare:  That  hardly  a 
single*  enterprise  should  be  hazarded  of 
doubtful  issue  ;  and  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made,  till  every  possible  means  had 
been  provided  for  ensuring  success. 

**  Had  this  maxim  been  followed  with 
that  strictness  due  to  its  importance,  Co^ 
lonel  Monson's  detachment  woidd  not» 
peiii^  have  been  allow^  to  penetrate  stf 
hi  without  support  into  a  countty  ren« 
dered  almost  impassable  by  the  rains :  andi 
had  the  consequences  ot  a  check  been 
sufficiendy  kept  in  view,  that  ofl^cer  would 
perhaps,  noi  have  receded  a  step  before 
an  enemy,  where  retreat  was  destrucdoil. 
**  The  same  observations  are,  by  some^ 
thought  applicable  to  the  storming  of  the 
fort  of  Bhurtpore.  An  example  of  Eu- 
ropean skill  and  bravery  being  completely 
bafRed  ia  the  presence  of  the  natiises,  m 
five  different  assaults  was,  they  imagine* 
fiur  more  detrimental  to  their  reputation* 
than  its  capture  could  have  been  advan* 
tageous  to  our  cause. 

^  But  notwithstanding  all  these  eX<:ep- 
tions,  and  after  allowing  these  remarks, 
whatever  imnortance  they  may  be  found 
to  merit,  still  ample  room  will  be  left  for 
commending  the  spirit  of  our  Indian 
Government  and  the  Conduct  of  the  amy. 
In  the  short  space  of  six  years^  more 
had  been  done  by  Marquis  Wellesley  for 
she  destruction  of  French  influence  in  the 
East,  and  for  the  enlargement  and  secu- 
rity of  the  British  dominions,  than  ever 
had  been  accomplished  by  any  Governor 
of  India.  Throughout  that  extensive 
country,  he  left  no  Europeans  to  disci- 
pline the  native  armies,  nor  any  inde- 
pendent powers  under  whom  they  could 
rally,  in  order  to  controul  the  British 
Government.  Under  his  administration, 
that  government,  for  the  first  time  since 
its  establishment  in  Asia,  had  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  pursuing  plans  of  improvement 
without  the  opposition  of  an  open  foe* 
or  the  coatroul  of  a  rival  power." 

The  second,  thirds  and  fourtb 
sections,  trace  our  indacemcuts  to 
attempt  the  ixnprovetnent  of  tho 
coiiditiot)  of  the  natives  of  India. 
The  principles  of  benevolence  and 
philanthropy,  the  gfcSiter  security 
of  a  governmei)t  founded  on  pu\5» 
lie  affection  ;  the  anarchic  charac-' 
ter  of  the  people,  who  consilerrc'* 
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ligious  allegiance  as  a  more  bind- 
ing principle  than  civil  obedience  ; 
the  remoteness  of  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, which  in  that  very  pro 
portion  requires  habitual  methods 
of  inculcating  the  general  tendency 
of  its  views;  the  novel  state  of 
Europe,  which  renders  every  prac« 
ticable  form  of  convulsionary  attack 
probable ;  the  importance  of  reco- 
vering  in  Hindostan  a  reputation 
for  behaving  with  justice  and  hu- 
manity; the  general  disregard  of 
the  natives  to  the  obligation  of  ve- 
racity ;  their  habitual  perjuries  and 
forgeries  which  overturn  the  foun- 
.  dations  of  justice  and  property,  all 
conspire  in  our  author^s  opinion,  to 
render  some  organized  system  of 
public  instruction,  of  desirable  in- 
troduction. 

The  fifth  section  treats  of  the 
means  of  civilizing  the  Hindoos, 
the  causes  of  whose  political  mis- 
fortunes are  admirably  and  learn- 
edly discussed.  Our  author  strongly 
recommends  (p.  81.)  to  avoid  the 
discussion  of  all  points  merely  spe- 
culative and  theoretical,  as  big  with 
danger  to  the  public  tranquillity. 
An  instance  is  given  of  a  mutiny 
which  took  place  in  a  corps  of 
f  3poys,  in  consequence  of  an  order 
to  tmbark ;  their  method  of  pre- 
paring and  selecting  food,  being 
ncld  incompatible  with  a  long 
Toyage.  But,  now  that  methods 
have  been  found  of  providing  eat- 
able food  at  sea,  this  objection  has 
been  overcome.  A  like  anxiety  to 
dine  undrest,  occasioned  in  119%^ 
profuse  desertions.  The  late  mu- 
tiny at  Vellore  was  caused  by  an 
order  for  shaving  the  whiskers :  it 
brought  on  a  massacre  of  almost 
every  European  in  the  place :  a 
headlong  converter  may  be  expect- 
ed to  provoke  a  general  destruction 
'of  all  his  countrymen. 

The    sixth   section    notices  the 
inaperfections  of  the  military  sys 
tern  among  the  native  powers,  the 
unhappy  frequency  of  their  mill* 


tary  undertakings,  and  suggests  the 
expediency  of  reducing  the  num- 
bers of  the  military  order. 

The  ^  seventh  section  treats  of 
scarcity,  and  die  means  of  pre- 
venting it.  This  is  a  somewhat 
incoherent  and  superfluous  ch^- 
ter:  other  subsidiary  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  the  natives  of 
India,  are  pointed  out  as  desirable 
in  the  eighth  section  :  one  of  them 
is  the  increased  culture  of  the  po- 
tatoes 

The  ninth  section  returns  to  the 
proper  subject  of  the  work,  which 
is  the  best  method  of  scattering 
moral  and  religious  instruction 
among  the  Hindoos. 

In  many  respects  instruction  is 
clearly  wanted.  The  frequent  per- 
secutions for  sorcery,  the  trials  by 
ordeal,  the  inviolability  of  the 
Brahminical  order,  the  institution 
of  Dherna,  the  erection  of  Koors, 
and  the  widow-burnings,  are  noto^ 
rious  practical  evils,  reposing  on 
errors  of  opinion.  Infanticide  is 
tolerated,  suicide  is  commended, 
by  the  sacred  volumes  of  the  Hin- 
doos; but  these  opinions  act  com- 
paratively little  on  practical  con- 
duct. 

The  ignorance  and  consequent 
diffidence  of  the  Hindoos,  is  curi- 
ously exemplified  :  the  lewdness  of 
their  religious  rites  is  alluded  Jto: 
the  waste  of  industry  occasioned 
by  the  multiplicity  of  their  drift- 
less  observances,  is  dwelt  on  :  their 
propensity  to  theft  is  recorded.  A 
general  inference  is  drawn,  that 
much  remair^s  to  be  learned :  and 
that  an  increase  of  .knowledge, 
tending  to  relax  the  rigor  of  the 
established  superstitions,  would  be 
beneficial. 

The  inefficacy  of  former  missi- 
onaries is  exemplified  in  the  in- 
stance of  Saint  Francis  Xavier^  and 
of  the  Danish  Protestant  clergy ; 
and  it  is  wisely  remarked,  that  ser- 
mons never  have  bad,  and  never  can 
have,  a  very  powerful  operation; 
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"but  that  by  educating  the  young 
in  Christian  precepts  and  practices, 
a  great  sect  roay  be  formed  in  the 
course  of  a  generation.  Schools, 
therefore^  not  churches,  oughl  to  be 
the  instruments  of  conversion.  This 
most  important  practical  counsel  is 
fiilly  made  out;  it  is  so  convin- 
cingly proved  in  all  its  details,  that 
we  apprehend  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety itself  will  altogether  drop  the 
idea  of  employing  preaching  mis- 
,  sioners,  ana  will  immediately  set 
about  rearing  an  order*  of  school- 
masters and  school-mistresses,  to 
go  forth  and  teach  all  nations. 

The  twelfth  section  peculiarizes 
the  form  of  school,  which  would 
be  most  adapted  for  the  tuition  of 
Hindoos. 

«  These  various  attempts  of  European 
missionaries,  and  many  more  might  have 
been  enumerated,  ought  at  least  to  have 
the  effect  of  clearly  demonstrating  the  un- 
fitness and  impropriety  of  the  means  em- 
ployed :  they  ought  to  convince  the  re- 
flecting part  of  mankind,  that  before  the 
influence  of  true  religion  can  be  felt  by 
the  natives  of  India,  we  must  reverse  the 
order  of  proceeding,  and  begin  the  work 
hereafter,  not  by  haranguing  the  multi- 
tude, but  by  teaching  the  youth — ^by  in- 
creasing their  knowledge,  and  improving 
their  understanding.  iTie  zeal  of  the 
present  age .  seems  to  have  revived ;  its 
contributions  are  large;  and  its  effects 
will,  perhaps,  soon  be  renovated  and 
strengthened  in  the  East.  May  we  not 
Aope  to  find  fewer  miasionaries,  and  a 
greater  number  of  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
iod  school-masters  hereafter  established 
in  India ;  or  are  we  for  ever  to  pursue  that 
plan  of  speculative  doctrine,  without  dis- 
cipline, which  has  for  two  hundred  years 
proved  wholly  fruitless  and  ineffectual,  and 
ta  abandon,  or  overlook  the  humbler  and 
more  laborious  efforts  of  teachers,  which 
hardly,  in  one  instance,  have  been  disap« 
pointed  ? 

^  This  proposition  ought  no  longer  to 
be  deemed  either  visionary  or  of  doubtful 
advantage  :  the  establishment  of  district 
and  parochial  schools,  has  proved  in  Eu- 
rope the  most  successful  method  of  com- 


municating information,  and  what  is  still 
more  valuable,  moral  principles  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  If  this  esta- 
blishment has  proved  the  most  effectual 
remedy  against  ignorance,  vice,  and  men- 
£city,  in  every  country  where  it  has  been 
carefully  supported ;  does  it  not  follow, 
with  the  irresistible,  force  of  an  experi- 
mental truth,  that  we  must  resort  to  the 
same  measure  in  India,  before  we  can 
expect,  I  do  not  say  their  conversion, 
but  any  permanent  amelioration  of  their 
condition,  or  valuable  accession  to  their 
moral  and  religious  knowledge  ?■ 

«  In  that  country  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  are  necessarily  strong;  supported 
as  they  are  by  universal  consent,  and  th^ 
example  of  the  whole  community,  they 
must  always  continue  too  powerful  to 
jrield  to  the  transient  impressions  made 
on  their  minds,  by  the  loose  discourses 
of  ignorant  missionaries. 

«« Were  seminaries  of  the  kind  now 
recommended  generally  established  in  the 
country,  the  art* of  reading  their  Ian- 
guage,  of  writing,  and  of  keeping  ac- 
counts, might  be  communicated  to  every 
class  of  the  people.  The  scriptures,  an4 
cheap  books  on  morality  and  religion, 
might  then  be  put  into  their  hands  with 
some  prospect  of  their  profiting  by  the 
perusal.  Then,  and  perhaps  not  till  then, 
can  we  hope  to  avail  ourselves  fully  of 
the  generous  efforts  that  are  now  making 
by  that  great  and  respectable  society 
lately  instituted  by  a  late  Governor  Ge- 
neral of  India.* 

*<  Possessing  such  important  gruides  of 
conduct,  of  such  means  of  perusing  them, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  natives  of  India 
would  become  at  once  more  useful  in 
promoting  their  own  best  interests,  and 
those  of  the  community,  as  intelligent 
husbandmen,  merchants,  and  manufac- 
turers. With  better  principles  of  action 
laid  before  them,  they  would  be  more 
able  to  regulate  their  own  conduct,  and 
to  appreciate  the  truth  and  value  of  the 
Brahminical  doctrines,  not  by  the  enco- 
miums of  their  interested  teachers,  but  by 
their  influence  on  the  moral  character, 
and  their  insufHciency  for  th"^  direction 
of  human  life. 

«  Happily  for  the  execution  of  this 
measure,  the  natives  have  no  aversion  f 
commit  their  children  to  the  tuition  ^ 
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Europeans ;  they  are  rather  ambitious  that 
their  offspriog  should  acquire  the  accom* 
^iisbment  of  reading  and  writing  the 
En.lsh,  though  a  roreign  language^  as 
^le  means  of  enabling  them  to  prosecute 
successfully  some  lucrative  branch  of  trade, 
^  of  introdudsg  them  as  clerks  and 
agents  into  the  employment  of  the  Bri- 
tish. An  Hindoo  of  rank  will  not^  it  is 
confessed,  allow  his  children  either  to  eat 
or  sleep  in  the  same  apartment  with  Eu- 
ropeans,  but  he  is  known  to  permit  them 
freely  to  remain  at  a  day-scnool,  which 
for  the  above  named  branches  of  edu- 
cation is  sufficient. 

*<  It  is  asserted  by  persons  practically 
acquainted  with  this  subject,  that  the  de- 
tire  of  the  people  after  education  is  %6 
ftrong,  that  several  have  at  present,  with 
much  expence,  pla^d  their  children  un. 
der  the  tuition  of  Europeans :  and  that 
tfiere  itre  mapy  more  taught  by  sucli  of 
the  natives  themsielyes  as  understand  the 
English  language.'  Where  neither  of 
these  means  bt  instruction  can  .be  af- 
forded, there  have  been  ihany 'instances 
of  spelling  books,  and  copies  for  learning 
to  write,  being  purchased  by  such  as  haye 
supposed  that  they  might  ac(juire  these 
branches  of  knowledge  by  their  own  pri- 
tiate  applicettion.* 

^*  There  are  at  pccsent  residii^  in  Cal- 
cutta'two  gentlemen,  who  have  not  only 
witnessed  ihdse  several  facts,  but  who 
have  themselves  been  enga^d  in  the  tui- 
tion of  some  natives  of  distinction,  and 
who  have  been  able  to  communicate  to 
them  much  useful  instruction.  The  par- 
simonious habits  of  an  Hindoo,  almost  of 
every  rank,  rendering  him  averse  to  part 
with  money  on  any  occasion,  unless  to 
his  Brahmm,  the  institution  of  schools 
here  proposed,  ought  to  be  attended  with 
an  established  salary,  as  a  provision  for 
the  teachers  ;  this  provision  might  be 
occasionally  increased,  by  the  contribution 
of  such  'wealthy  natives  as  are  able  to 
afford  a  liberal  assistance  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  children.  In  other  cases  the 
benefit  of  knowledge  would  be  more  ac- 


ceptable to  the  natives  by  being  conferred 
gratuitously. 

«'  This  interesting  experiment  might  be 
tried,  with  much  ease,  and  a  very  limited 
expenditure,  at  Bomiayf  Madras,  and 
Calcutta^  where  the  whole  conduct  of  it 
would  be  under  the  immediate  iiiipecti0D 
of  the  different  governments.  In  the 
latter  city,  in  particular,  the  children  of 
half  a  mdJion  of  people  might  soon  be 
tiaught  to  read,  write,  and  keep  accounts  ; 
a  circu^nstance  which  would  prepare  them 
for  thepleruaal  of  such  books  on  naorality 
and  religion  as  the  respectable  aocie^  al- 
ready noticedt  might  deem  it  ezpedieiit 
to  put  into  their  hands. 

«Thei«  hitherto,  it  must  be  acknow* 
kdged,  has  been  fo^nd  some  difficulty  in 
procuring  sober  apd  dilisent  Europeans^ 
who,  in  India*  were  w|Uin|;  to  confine 
their  proipecta  of  advancement  to  the 
irksome^  and  lo  th^t  cp^ntry,  laborioas 
driidgery  of  teaching.  '  The  notion  of 
making  a  large  fortune  Jy  pursuing  the 
cotton,  silk,  or  indigo  busii^ess,  howcfer 
uncertain,  has  had  always  sufficient  at- 
traction to  withdraw  men  of  education 
from  a  station  of  life  that  has  too  often 
been  regarded  as  unimportant^  8o4  even 
degrading. 

«  In  the  present  circumstances  of  Cal- 
cutta, this  obstacle  can  be  little  felt ;  or 
rather  does  not  exist ;  and  in  all  our  other 
settlements  in  India  must  be  gradually 
diminishing.  The  number  of  childien 
born  to  Europeans  by  native  women,  is 
every  year  increasing ;  and  to  provide 
employment  for  them,  has  already  become 
a  hiatter  of  serious  consideration.  By  the 
present  regulations  of  the  East  induL 
Company,  this  class  of  young  men  is 
excluded  from  the  service  of  government, 
in  every  canacity»  whether  civil  or  mili- 
tary. Iheir  education,  as  well  as  their 
limited  ambition  seems  to  point  them  oofe 
as  the  most  eligible  persons  foi*  the  in- 
structipn  of  the  native  race  of  youth. 
Their  number  i&  already  so  considerate 
as  to  produce,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  siq>ply 
for  every  appointment  of  this  nature,  which 


♦  Indian  Recreations,  Vol.  L  J'rom  this  woi^  it  appears  that  schools  for  th* 
instruction  of  the  nntivoR,  are  already  pntty  general  in  many  parts  of  India:  it  is 
probable  too,  that  such  institutions  are  of  very  old  standing  in  that  country.  Their 
method  of  teaching  to  read,  write,  .ind  spell,  by  a  single  process,  is  at  once  ex- 
p;;ditious  and  unexpensive  It  is  accomplished  by  forming  the  letters  op  sand, 
spread  either  upon  the  ground  or  on  a  table ;  and  one  lesson  i'S  no  sooner  fiuishet], 
than  the  eharaciers  are  p*factd  to  si'ike  fcom  for  anotht^r. 
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flidMrcbe  pietj  or  benevolence  of  the  age 
11  likely  to  laggett.  Their  continual 
iodtMe,  mvit  lOon  render  them  capable 
ofaANtfingan  adequate  tupply  of  teachers 
Ik  aimoit  the  whole  of  the  British  sub- 
ject! in  India,  although  established  on 
the  extensive  scale  above  proposed.  That 
economy  of  labour  which  has  ip  some 
seminanes  of  Europe  been  so  properly 
iatrodttced,  bv  the  employment  ot  the 
more  advanced  scholars  in  teaching  the 
yoonffer,  necessity  will  point  out  as  an 
expedient  still  more  indispensible  in  Asia. 
By  means  of  it  no  less  than  thirteen  hun- 
dml  scholars  have  been  successfully  taught 
lijra  siogle  superintending  master.* 

^Thf  contemplation  of  a  measure  of 
ias  kind  is  the  more  pleasin^^  because 
tbe  adoption  of  it  will  immediately  place 
man  useful  profession,  a  numerous  class 
of  Dflfbrtunate  youth,  who,  for  no  fault  of 
their  own^  have  been  abandoned  by  their 
progenitors  on  one  side,  and  on  account 
of  their  Christian  education,  have  been 
excluded  from  the  society  of  the  other. 

*  Had  a  snm  been  devoted  to  this  mea- 
sne  nearly  equal  to  what  has  been  ex- 
pended for  two  hundred  years  in  haran- 
f^Dg  the  ignorant  multitudes  by  mis- 
wmaries,  luvdly  more  intelligent  than 
themselves,  it  is  not  too  rash  to  assert 
diat  the  hunvkdge  of  Christianity  would 
have,  perhaps,  been  already  commensurate 
with  tne  limits  of  our  Indian  Empire : 
Or  should  this  great  work  have  as  yet 
hsen  only  in  a  train  of  accomplisKment, 
the  contributors  to  the  measure  must  have 
long  since  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling, 
that  the  exercise  of  their  benevolence, 
was  m  this  important  instance  fully  ap- 
proved by  their  reason.*' 

The  means  of  diffusing  moral 
and  religious  instruction  through, 
other  parts  of  the  eastern  worid, 
and  through  Africa,  are  next  con- 
sidered ;  and  the  importance  is 
mintained  of  employing  only  such 
persons  as  have  learned  a  mecha^ 
nical  trade,  still  wanting  in  the 
country  to  be  visited,  l^y  teach- 
ing the  arts  of  life,  some  prepara- 
tion may  be  made  for  exciting  an 
opinion  of  the  utility  of  our  ac- 
quirements. The  reaidingand  wri- 
ting  requisite  for  the  piirposes  of 


business  and  calculation,  will,  in 
due  time,  voluntarily  apply  them- 
selves to  still  more  prospective  sub- 
jects of  speculation. 

A  most  interesting  account  is 
given,  (p.  220.)  of  the  progress 
made  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  reclaim- 
ing from  savagism  a  horde  of  nioun- 
tameers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mongheer  and  Boglepore.  He 
purchased  their  mats,  he  distribu- 
ted cloths,  he  taught  them  the  use 
of  arms,  and  paid  them  for  coming 
to  drill,  and  giadually  diffused  com- 
plex wants,  and  the  art  of  earnmg 
wherewith  to  supply  them ;  and 
thus  he  entirely  subjected  to  poli- 
tical government,  the  lawless  in- 
habitants of  the  jungleterry  of  Ra- 
jahmahl. 

Some  impediments  to  the  success 
of  missionaries,  have  nrsen  from 
the  peculiar  lives  of  the  teachers, 
who  have  too  little  plasticity  and 
accommodation  in  their  habits. 
Greater  impediments  have  arisen 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  higher 
branches  of  science,  which  are  a 
passport  to  consequence  at  the 
courts  of  Asia.  The  general  con- 
clusion is,  that  parochial  schools  * 
ought  to  be  founded  in  Hindustan, 
and  that  colleges  of  a  more  as- 
piring character  of  instruction  ought 
to  be  instituted  in  the  principal 
seats  of  authority  and  population. 

This  work  is  far  the  most  inte- 
resting, and  rational,  and  instruc- 
tive, which  the  Buchanan  prize  has 
called  forth.  It  merits  not  merely 
the  perusal,  but  the  meditation  of 
every  friend  to  good  government, 
to  progressive  knowledge,  to  Bri- 
rish  reputation,  and  to  immortal 
truth.  It  displays  an  extensive  lo- 
cal information,  a  wise  philanthropy 
of  purpose,  a  lofty  superiority  to 
narrow  views  and  professional  pre- 
judices, and  deserves  to  guide  the 
statesman,  in  hks.  efibrts  to  realize 
useful  reform.  » 


f  BeU*s  Tract  on  the  School  at  Madras. 
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Art.  XXVIIF.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Eaxt  ImnaCornpany,  on  theDango'cf 
interfering  inihe  Religious  Opinions  of  the  Natives  of  India,  8vo.  pp^  31. 


THIS  admirable  pamphlet  is 
drawn  up  with  a  dexterity  of  con- 
ciseness, and  a  closeness  of  argu- 
ment, which  entitle  it  to  high  rank 
as  a  literary  production.  It  has  for 
Its  object  to  point  out  the  inexpe- 
diency of  patronizing  missions  in 
Hiqdostan.  The  mutiny  at  Vel- 
lore  is  a  strong  proof  to  how  great 
dangers  British  power  may  become 
exposed  in  the  East,  by  a  needless 
irritation  of  the  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Hindoos.  The  attachment  of 
these  nations  for  their  opinions,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  Christian  state : 
they  have  been  known  to  suffer 
death  by  famine  in  thousands, 
sooner  than  eat  forbidden  flesh.  If 
they  once  suppose  their  religion  in 
danger   from   British    ascendancy, 


their  fanaticism  is  likely  to  realize 
Sicilian  vespers.  To  translate  the 
Bible  into  the  various  Oriental  lan- 

fuages,  is  a  service  to  literature; 
ut  to  employ  itinerant  commenta- 
tors to  explam  it,  is  to  distribute 
questionable  instruction,  and  to  vo- 
lunteer supererogatory  piety. 

In  most  countries  there  are  some 
opinions  which  interfere  with  the 
greatest  sum  of  human  happiness: 
these  opinions  the  j)hilo8opher 
should  gently  endeavour  to  eradi- 
cate. But  a  long  ; >atient  observa- 
tion of  the  climate,  the  manners,  the 
laws,  and  the  connected  sentiments 
of  a  people,  is  necessary,  to  discri- 
minate oetweeii  its  useful  and  its 
pernicious  opinions. 


Akt.  XXIX.     Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  British  West  Indies*     jG[y  Joseph  Lows, 

Esn,  8vo.  pp.  160. 


THE  troubles  of  San  Domingo, 
the  waste  and  retardation  of  cargoes 
occasioned  by  war,  the  speculative 
spirit  of  the  Hamburgh  merchants, 
and  other  temporary  causes,  raised, 
not  many  years  ago,  the  price  of 
sugar  high  above  its  average  level. 
New  lands  were  immediately  de- 
Voted  to  the  cultivation  of  it ;  ad- 
ditional laboun-rs  were  procured 
from  Africa,  and  additional  over- 
seers from  Scotland  ;  until  at  length 
the  production  of  sugar  exceeds  the 
habitual  demand,  and  the  price  is 
consequently  descending  below  the 
average  level. 

If,  when  sugar  was  dear,  the  West 
Indian  planters  had  accepted  a  tax 
on  their  rentals  equivalent  to  the 
discharge  of  ten  millions  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  it  might  be  equitable 
to  solicit,  now,  some  alleviation  of 
the  burden.  But  as  their  rapid 
inclosure  of  wastes  was  motived  by 
the  expectation  of  profit,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  attended  with  an 


almost  excessive  remuneration,  they 
ought  to  bear  with  tranquillity  the 
present  natural  change.  Dearth 
oegets  Plenty. 

The  sugar-cane,  though  much 
cultivated  in  the  Caribbee  islands, 
is  not  at  home  in  such  soils :  it  is 
a  marsh-plant,  which  thrives  farbet- 
ter  in  the  dark  savannas  of  Guvsna. 
If  an  estate  of  200  negroes  |)roJuces 
150  hogsheatls  of  sugar  in  Auiigua, 
an  estate  of  200  negroes  will  pro- 
duce 200  hogsheads  of  sugar  on  the 
Surinam  coast,  The  risk  ot  drought 
and  of  hurricanes,  the  mt»rtality  of 
slaves,  the  fee  simple  of  land,  are 
all  so  much  less  on  the  continent, 
that,  at  a  price  which  half  ruins  the 
insular  planters,  those  of  the  De- 
nierary  can  continue  to  raise  suffar 
with  a  profit.  The  labour  of  mmes 
to  carry  sugar-canes  from  the  field 
to  the  mill,  is  necessaiy  in  the 
islands :  this  is  accomplished  in  tbe 
Dutch  settlements  by  means  oi 
canals,  which  give  them  an  incal- 
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enhkie  and  insuperable  advantage 
ia  the  competition.  No  tricks  of 
legislation  can  long  resist  such 
tendencies  to  the  migration  of  pro- 
speFJty..  The  island  planters  must 
remove  their  machinery  and  their 
slaves  to  the  Courantine  and  the 
Pomaroon  :  those,  who  migrate  first, 
will  lose  least. 

The  desertion  of  the   Caribbee 
islands,  or  the  conversion  of  them 
into    olive-yards     and    mulberry- 
gfounds,  for  the   purpose  of   fur- 
^  Dishing  oil  and  silk,  would   about 
reduce  the  quantity   of   terrestrial 
surface  employed  in  the  growth  of 
sugar  to  the  desirable  lesser  extent. 
While  too  much  sugar  is  gn  wing, 
new  uses  simuld  be  soutjhf  for  it. 
The  Chunam  of  the  East  Indies  is  a 
beautiful  species  of  stucco,  which 
emulates   the  polish  and  whiteness 
of  the  finest  marble  :  it  is  composed 
of  a   mixture  of  lime   and    sugar. 
Cannot  British    luxury    rival    this, 
composition  ?  In  Britisl^^wines,  sugar 
may  be  rendered  a  cheaper  ingre- 
dient than  raisins.     Raisins  and  figs 
might  supplant  the  sugar-cane.    So 
mig^t  cochineal  and  indigo.  Citrate 
of  lime  could  be  prepared  in  the 
West  Indies  more  economically  than 
here :  it   is  profusely  used  by  the 
cotton-printers.  The  laziness  of  the 
tropical   planters   will  perhaps    be 
overcome  by  the  present  fortunate 
cheapness   of  sugar;  and* new  ar- 
ticles of  growth  and  consumption 


will  be  taught  to  luxuriate  where 
the  sugar.eane  has  withered. 

This  writer  seems  to  think  that 
government  ought  to  interfere  for 
preventing  that  diminution  of  rent, 
which  a  series  of  cheap  years  al- 
ways occasions.  Tiie  diminution  of 
rent  is  a  good  to  him  xvho  hires,  and 
there  are  more  hirers  than  letters. 
The  diminution  of  the  value  of  any 
produce,  is  a  good  to  him  who 
consumes,  and  there  are  more  con- 
sumers than  growers.  How  impu* 
dentiy  unjust  it  is  in  the  few  to  so- 
licit bunieniMg  tiie  many  for  their 
own  alK  vianon  I  yet  one  of  the 
propf>vals  of  our  author  is  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  for  a  bounty  on  the  ex- 
port of  sugar,  partly  from  the  ex* 
tant  revenue^  and  partly  from  an 
increased,  duty  on  tlie  home  con- 
sumer. 

Whatever  portion  of  evil  or  in- 
convenience is  brought  on  the  West 
Indies  by  our  h  gislation,  ought  do 
doubt  to  be  removed.  One  in- 
convenience is  the  shutting  of  the 
West. India  market  against  the  con- 
tiguous purchaser  in  Nonh  America. 
Let  this  monopol(>us  restriction 
vanish :  if  it  be  pers  vered  in,  the 
banks  of  the  ]Vlissis*»ipi,and  not  those 
of  the  Essequebo,  will  shortly  en- 
gross all  the  sugar-cultivation  of  the 
world. 

This  pamphlet  contains  much  ir- 
relevant niaiter,  and  is  very  de- 
fective as  a  literary  composition. 


Art.  XXX.  A  Permanent  and  Efectval  Eewedy  suggested  for  the  Evils  under  which 
the  British  West  Indies  now  labour  :  in  a  Letter  Jro/n  a  West  India  Merchant  to 
a  West  India  Floater.   8vo.  pp.  48. 


AMONG  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
Pitt  administration  may  be  classed 
that  rage  for  governmental  inter- 
ference and  ministerial  regulation, 
which  his  accommodating  disposi- 
tion fostered  and  encouraged.  Under 
him,  nothing  was  left  to  its  natural 
course.  Boards  of  controul  were 
attached  to  the  Oriental  Company, 
instead  of  cashiering  the  mischiev- 


ous association.  In  1797  began  that 
system  of  meddlesome  policv  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  secured  to  the 
government  .of  the  hour  the  reputa- 
tion of  occasioning  a  dearth  of  pro- 
duce, so  convenient  to  the  planters 
of  Jamaica.  Half-yearly  laws,  month- 
ly orders  of  council,  have  ever  since 
been  necessary  to  quiet  clamours, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been 
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heard.  The  Britieh  com-]aws  have 
doubled  the  British  poor's  rate ;  the 
like  preposterous  encouragement 
and  patronage  of  West  Indian  agri- 
culture is  preparing  a  misery  no 
less  extensive,  and  far  inore  for- 
midable. Jamaica,  accustomed  by 
our  ofBciousness  to  believe  in  our 
power  over  uncontroulable  circuni* 
stances,  is  prepared  for  a  transfer 
of  allegiance,  whenever  our  impo- 
tence shall  be  compelled  to  with- 
hold relief. 

This  writer,  properly,  recom- 
mends a  great  reduction  of  the 
growth  of  sugar,  as  the  only  effica- 
cadous  remedy  for  the  present  glut 
of  the  sugar-^market. 

He  ^recommends,  as  improperly, 
a  restitution  of  the  conquered  colo- 
nies to  the  Dutch  at  the  next  peace. 
Whereas  the  coast  of  Guyana  is  of 
more  value  than  all  the  Caribbee 
islands  united  ;  and  ought,  both  as 
the  territory  where  sugar  can  be 
raised  cheapest  of  any  other  in  the 
world,  and  as  the  greatest  eventual 
market  for  our  manufactures,  which 
can  thence  most  effectually  pene* 
trate  into  South  America,  to  be  re- 
tained— if  necessary,  at  the  expense 
and  with  the  sacrifice  of  all  our 
insular  property. 

The  best  defense  against  a  volun* 
tary  transfer  of  the  dominion  of  the 
West-Indian  islands  to  the  United 
States,  is  to  admit  the  American 
purchaser  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
British  merchant. 

^  The  hiffh  price  of  cotton,  of 
indigo,  or  cochineal,  is  a  great 
and  notorious  misfortune  to  our 
manufactures,  whose  vent  always 
extends  in  proportion  to  their 
cheapness.  If  any  alertness  of  in- 
dustry existed  in  the  tropical  cli- 
mates, not  the  Spanish,  but  the 
English  colonies  would  long  ago 
have   been   in   possession   of  the 


whole  supply  of  the  British  maiket 
The  impossibility  of  disposing  of 
their  old  articles  of  produce  is  the 
only  radical  cure  for  this  impatriotic 
negligence.  Those  nlanicrs,  who 
varv  their  attention  witti  the  demandi 
will  retain  their  rank  of  opulence ; 
those,  who  indolently  persevere  in 
the  beaten  track,  will,  as  thqr 
oug;ht,  incur  a  diminution  of  pros, 
peritv.  If  by  premiums,  bounties, 
drawbacks,  and  allowances,  govern- 
ment  could  defer  the  expedieat 
appropriation  of  the  several  lands 
in  the  West  Indies,  it  would  be 
ff  rossly  criminal  to  maJce  the  attempt 
Happily  regulation  is  as  impotent, 
as  it  is  unwise  and  unjust*  No 
artificial  encouragement  can  long 
occasion  the  absorption  of  super- 
fluous produce;  so  much  land,  as 
any  specific  bounty  will  hire  the 
cultivation  of,  is  soon  appropriated 
accordingly ;  and  then  begins  anew 
the  natural  operation  of  the  effec- 
tual demand. .. 

To  open  the  West  Indian  market 
to  the  American  purchaser  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  the  British,  is  an 
obvious  duty.  Unless  means  can 
be  found  to  enable  our  merchants 
to  supply  the  European  continent 
without  incurring  a  greater  charge 
for  freight  and  insurance  than  the 
Americans,  the  trade  must  even- 
tually emigrate.  If  these  depart- 
ments of  industry  can  be  duly 
exercised  at  home,  the  rivality  of 
Americans  in  the  market  for  produce 
is  not  at  all  to  be  feared. 

The  statistical  particulars  pro- 
mulgated in  this  pamphlet  seem 
{principally  derived  from  the  West 
ndia  Commoo  Place  Book  of  Sir 
W.  Young,  a  work  inaccurately 
printed,  but  highly  meritorious, 
which  was  examined  attentively  in 
our  last  volume. 
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Alt,  XZXI.  J  iMer,  %din$sed  to  Mercator,  in  lUpfy  t9  kit  LeUen  on  AeAboUdm 
^ihe  ^ve  Trade.  By  a  Planter.  8vo.  pp.  3h 


THE  system  of  Colonial  taw 
certainljr  re<]uires  amendment,  and 
has  reooired  it,  ever  since  the  ques- 
tion of  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  was  first  agitated. 

If  half  the  thought  and  industry 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  colonial  laws,  which  has 
been  squandered  on  the  frivolous 
question  of  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade,  some  alleviation  would  have 
been  attained  in  the  hard  lot  of  the 
negroes. 

At  present,  no  other  change  has 


been  produced  in  their  condition, 
than  that  persons,  who  are  miserable 
slaves  in  Africa,  may  not  in  futum 
exchange  that  situaUon,  for  a  lest 
miserable  slavery  in  the  Weft 
Indies. 

It  is  time  that  philanthropr 
should  realize  some  practical  benat 
in  favour  of  this  undervalued  race 
of  mankind ;  and  should  obtain  at 
least  some  approximation  to  an 
eauality  of  criminal  rights,  in  behalf 
of  this  numerous,  industrious,  anA 
useful  portion  of  our  people. 

ARt.  XXXII.  Suggestions  arising  fivm  tlie  AboUUan  qf  the  Slave-Trade.  By  R.  T. 
FA&auHAa,  £f^.  8vo.  pp.66* 

THE  author  of  this   intelligent  of  the  Chinese,  are  here  detailed  at 

and  praise. worthy  pamphlet,  was,  due  length,  and  with  conspicuous 

during   many    years,    resident   at  knowledge  of  the  case.  We  recom- 

Amboyna,  and  was  afterwards  lieu-  mend  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  the 

tenant-governor    of   Pulo-penang.  requisite  attention  on  their  part,  as 

Thus  be   acquired  that  local  and  a  measure  likely  to  prove  conducive 

piactical   knowledge  of  the  habits  to  the  welfare  of  the  provinces  they 

and  plasticities  of  Chinese  colonists,  rule ;  and  to  the  West  Indians  we 

which  here  he  proposes  to  call  in,  recommend  an  eager  complacency 

as  a  substitute  for  negro-slavery.  in  an  experiment,  so  much  more 

He  describes  the  Chinese  emi*  compatible  with  the  reputation  of 
^nts,  who  canae  to  settle  under  his  humanity  and  justice,  than  the  fur- 
jurisdiction ,  their  constitutional  apt-  ther  increase  of  vassal  negro  pppu- 
ness  to  prosecute  industry  in  a  lation  by  importations  fronj  Africa, 
tropical  climate,  and  their  fami*  During  peacr,  the  military  marine 
liarity  with  the  artificial  labours  of  of  Great  Britain  may  expediantly 
civilized  society.  He  thinks  them  be  diverted  to  the  euiployment  of 
^'e  to  execute  free  toil  in  the  transporting  gratuitously  to  the  dif- 
West  Indies,  with  profit  to  them-  ferent  colonies,  all  those  persons 
selves,  and  with  advantage  to  the  who  are  disposed  to  quit  their  na- 
colonies ;  where  they  are  likely  to  tive  land.  The  number  is  consi- 
naturalize  many  habits  and  pccupa-  derable,  who,  from  motives  of  po- 
tions,'which    Oriental   experience  verty,  or  sickness,  or  repute,  would 


has  wisely  adopted 

The  statistical  arrangements  ne- 
cessary to  facilitate  the  migration, 
and  to  accommodate  the  residence 


prefer  foreign  residence  ;  and  every 
such  removal  accelerates  greatly  the 
improvement  of  a  rude  country. 


Akt.  XXXill.  System  qf  Colonial  Law  compared  with  ilte  eternal  Jjaws  qf  God,  and 
with  the  indiffieasable  Princifiles  of  the  BriiiJt  Constitution.  By  Gaak villi 
Sua  a  p.  i2mo.  pp.20. 

MR.  Granville  Sharp  has  so  long    for  his  religiosity,  his  love  of  liberty, 
acd  so  deservedly  been  respected    and  his  public-spirited  philanthropy. 
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t^at  even  tke  smaileflt  of  his  effu- 
sions is  secure  of  that  extensive  re- 
gard, which  is  the  prerogative  of 
moral  worth.  After  yielding  a 
steady  and  finally  triumphant  as- 
sistance to  the  Society  for  abolish- 
iog  the  Slave-Trade,  he  now  pro- 
ceeds to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
sa^ie  persons  to  the  abolition  of 
Sl^tvery  itself. 

He  contends,  (p.  5.)  that  the 
Sj'stem  of  Colonial  Law,  which 
to  lerates  slavery,  is  contrary  to  the 
h^ws  of  God,  natural  and  revealed ; 
and  consequently  is  contrary  to  the 
English  constitution. 

After  endeavouring  to  prove  these 
points,  by  appeals  to  humanity,  to 
scripture,  and  to  the  panegyrists 
of  our  laws,  Mr.  Sharp  proceeds  to 
•contend,  (p.  7.)  that  the  System  of 
Colonial  Law  (excuse  the  bull)  is 
totally  illegal,  and  ought  speedily 
to  be  abolished  ;  and  that  a  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  ought 
immediately  to  be  undertaken. 

We  entirely  coincide  in  the  fun- 
damental opinion  of  Mr.  Sharp, 
that  the  abolition  of  negro-slavery, 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  security,  aud  pro- 
perty, ought  to  become  a  care  and 
a  pursuit  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture. 

This  may,  as  we  have  been  led 
to  think,  best  be  effected,  by  alter- 
ing the  poor-laws  of  the  West  Indies: 
so  as  to  take  off  from  individual 
estates  the  burden  of  maintaining 
during  want  and  decrepitude  the 
negroes  ascribed  to  the  soil ;  by 
imposing  a  general  rate  for  main- 

Art.  XXXIV.  ThougJason  tke  Value,  to  Great  Britain,  of  Commerce  in  Gourd,  and 
on  the  Value  and  Importance  qf  the  Colonial  Trade  in  Particular^  By  Charles 
BosANQUET,  Esq>  8vo.  pp.  83. 


teiBing  the  necessitoiiB  negroes  of 
wliatevter  description.  To  emanci- 
pate the  diseased  and  the  aged 
would  then  become  a  regular 
practice.  A  great  number  of  these 
would  soon  be  found  able  to  main- 
tain themselves ;  by  gardening,  by 
keeping  fowls,  or  by  letting  their 
aid  in  busy  seasons  for  the  versatile 
occupations  of  the  place.  Thus  a 
considerable  free  population  would 
soon  be  separated  from  the  vassal 
population,  and  would  exercise  for 
hire  many  of  the  agricultural  arts. 

In  order  to  form  a  middle  class, 
or  higher  order,  of  free  inhabitants, 
a  second  regulation  is  necessary. 
It  is  this:  To  decree  that  all  persona 
of  mixed  blood,  born  within  the 
present  century,  are  born  free. 
At  present,  the  offspring  is  doomed 
to  the  condition  of  the  mother. 
Many  tawney  children  are  slaves  to 
their  own  fathers ;  and  are  sometimes 
found  incapable  of  inheritiog  the 
amount  of  patrimony  bequeathed 
to  them  ;  because  their  father  did 
not  live  to  emancipate  them.  With 
a  declaratory  act  of  this  kind,  par- 
liament might  expediently  begin 
its  interference.  The  revolution  it 
would  occasion  will  be  sufficiently 
prepared,  before  the  year  1821, 
when  its  operation  would  begin. 

Specific  propositions  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  blacks  ought  eagerly  to 
be  made  here,  and  in  Ae  West 
Indies :  some  projects  will  occur 
compatible  with  the  present  state 
of  prejudices  and  interests,  and 
therefore  of  easy  execution. 


THIS  pamphlet  speculates  much 
about  commerce  in  general;  but 
is  chiefly  valuable  for  that  part  re- 
lating to  the  West-Indian,  trade, 
concerning  which  the  author  seems 


to  possess  peculiar  means  of  infor- 
mation and  anxiety  of  interference. 
Why  not  commute  the  internal 
duty  on    sugar    for   an    additional 
window,  tax ;  and  throw  open  wholly, 
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in  all  circmnstances,  the  British 
market  to  the  iin[)ortation  and  ex- 
portation of  sugar  in  all  stages  of  its 
manufiEtcture  ? 

The  West  Indians  would  them 
baye  no  cause  for  complaint ;  tbey 
would  perceive  that  the  low  price 
of  sugar  results  not  from  our  super- 
fluous  regulations,  but  froDi  their 
own  superfluous  growth  of  the 
commodity;  and  that  the  proper 
remedy  is  to  plant  olives  and  mul- 
berries on  the  lands  least  adapted 
for  the  sugar-cane ;  and  to  supply 
oil  and  silk  to  the  mother  country, 
instead  of  the  present  article  of 
growth.  Now  that  the  Piedmontese 
organzine  and  the  Lucca  oils  are 
raised  in  French  territory,  it  is  time 
to  transfer  these  branches  of  agri- 
culture to  Jamaica,  or  Trinidad. 

The  high  price  of  sugar  has  long 
heen  a  misfortune  to  Europe,  and 
to  the  world .  It  has  kept  out  of  reach 
of  the  poor  the  most  wholesome,  the 
Viost  nutritious,  and  the  most  grati- 
fying ingredient  of  food.  It  has 
prompted  the  seizure  of  negroes 
innumerable  on  the  African  coast, 
who  have  been  forced  into  unwel- 


come vassalage   and   interminable 
exile.    It  has  resisted  and  delayed 
that    desertion    of    the    Caribbee 
islands,  which  the   superior  ex^n- 
diency  of   peopling   the    Guy    a 
coast  would   render  an   object    of 
policy,  if  the  continual  progress  of 
drought  had  not  also  made  it  the 
behest  of  nature.     To  make  regu- 
lations for  enhancing  the  price  of 
sugar  would  be  as  absurdly  tyranhi- 
cal^  as  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  unneces- 
sarily raising  the  price  of  coals. 

A  profuser  use  of  coffee  could  be 
introduced.  If  the  wives  of  mini- 
sters, and  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
clerks  of  ofBce,  were  uniforilily  to 
present  coffee  only,  and  not  tea, 
after  dinner;  the  fashion  wotild 
soon  be  universal.  If  the  laws, 
which  pr€Jvent  the  domestic  roasting 
of  ooffee,  were  repealed,  this  beve- 
rage would  become,  as  on  the  con- 
tinent, a  favourite  drink :  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  not  allowed  to  know  its 
aromatic  flavour,  that  T/e  dislike  it. 
Thus  we  could  diminish  our  demand 
for  the  produce  of  Chinese  agri- 
culture, in  favor  of  the  produce 
of  West-Indian  agriculture. 


A&T.  XXXV.     A  FifuEcaHan  of  th  Court  ofRustiOf  from  a  Fobs  and  Treasonable 
Attack  in  a  PamfMeti  intiiled  tie  State  of  ike  Negociation^  Isfe.  &c.  &r.     In  an 
^  Address  to  the  Public.     8vo.  pp.  84. 


THIS  author  is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
of  Russia.  He  bepraises  his  sponta- 
neous (p.  5.)  advancement  to  the 
throne;  his  alacrity  to  rescue  us 
from  embarrassments  at  Copenha- 
gen; his  dissolution  of  the  North- 
ern confederacy  ;  his  reco^ition  of 
9ur  system  of  maritime  Taw;  the 
sort  of  gallantry  displayed  in  his 
coalition,  against  France ;  and  even 
his  renunciation  of  Riissian princi-* 
pies  and  Russian  interests, 

I}o\v     such    things    can    appear 

praise-worthy  we  kno^   not;    yet 

there  is  no  air  of  irony  in  this  pam-  * 

phlet.;  it  seemr  to.be  as  sincere  and 

.<$rdial^.  as  it  is  profligate  and  ab- 


Alexander,  in  many  respects,  de- 
serves approbation.  He  has  found- 
ed, at  vast  expense,  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  public  instruction, 
and  has  sent  schoolmasters  into 
places  where  letters  were  unknown. 
He  has  created  academies  for  the 
higher  forms  of  tuition,  and  has  im- 
ported much  foreign  merit.  He  has 
given  nobility  to  literature,  and 
literature  to  nobility.  It  is  often 
expedient  and  necessary  to  praise 
the  great  and  the  powerful;  be^ 
causs  they  are  great  and  powerful. 
But  in  such  cases,  it  is  at  least  a 
duty  to  select  those  sides  of  conduct 
which  are  useful  to  mankind.  Praise 
is  not  serviceable,  unless  it  be 
directed  toward  beneficial  qualities; 
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it  if    not    credited,    unless  it   be 
IMTobable. 

Our  autbor  is  more  minutely  in- 
formed about  domestic  than  foreign 
matters :  he  censures  the  irritability 
of  Lord  Howick  for  prosecuting  the 
Oracle,  and  of  Lord  Moira  for  pro- 


secuting Mr.  Chaifes  (p.  50  and  51}, 
with  a  very  sympathetic  aspenty.^ 
We  shall  not  advise  these  gen- 
tlemen to  prosecute  die  vindicator 
of  AlexandTer,  his  censures  mig  be 
safely  neglected;  they  have  poly 
to  deprecate  his  vindications. 


Aar.  XXXVI.  The  Pretmt  Crim  m  Germm^f  and  the  North  of  Ewnfa  t  «U 
jUkukhertioms  onthe  Conduct  wul  Desig^i  of  France  rttflcetmg  jhttria  and  th  Em 
furt,  at  varumt  Periods*    8vo.  pp.  71« 

THE  external  politics  of  Great  generalizing  toIeratioQ^*of  patroniz- 
Brttaui  have,  for  the  last  quarter  of  ing  popular  instruction  and  loftjr 
a  century  been  so  glaringly  absurd, 
that  one  can  hardly  pity  the  uniform 
disappointment  of  our  successive 
miuistries.  Instead  of  allying  the 
interests  of  this  country  with  the 
cause  of  justice,  and  the  opinions  of 
nations,  which  method  of  proceed* 
usg  could  alone  have  excited  or 
jnerited  European  giiatitude  and  ge- 
neral co-operation ;  we  have  amused 
ourselves  with  supporting  every  op- 
pressive authority,  and  every  super-        _^ ^ 

annuated  institution.    We  have,  of    The  ghost  of  Matilda   no  longer 
course,   had   no  allies  but  among    stalks  unre^enged.     But  by  what 
courtiers,  no  sympathy  but  among 
the  priesthood. 

One  country,  in  a  corrupt  age, 
stood  pre-eminent  above  the  rest  of 
Europe,  for  the  pure  morality  of  its 
interior  admiuistration,  and  tiie  im- 
partial firmness  of  its  foreign  inde- 
pendence. That  country  was  Den- 
mark. It  had  set  the  example  of 
abolishing  vassalage  at  home,  and 
the  slavf-trade  abroad ;  of  commut- 
ing tythes,  of  reforming  religion,  of 

Aar.  XXXVII.    The  Crhu.    By  the  Juthor  ofPImn  Facte,  or  a  Rewvi  tftk 
Conduct  of  the  late  Ministers,     8vo.  pp.  115. 

TO  the  praise  of  eloquence,  not  worship :  and  selects  for  promotion 
to  that  of  precision,  this  diatribe  is  and  advancement  the  wisest  and 
entitled.  When  Bonaparte  is  called  most  patriotic  instructors  of  every 
the  destroyer  of  nations,  of  cK>m-  sect  and  every  creed.  Other  sove- 
merccana  of  justice,  we  acquiesce  reigns  have  belonged  to  some  frag- 
in  the  epithets.    When  he  is  called  ment    of   their  nation ;    and  have 


literature.  Under  the  unrivalled 
sway  of  a  wise,  just  and  good, 
though,  perhaps,  not  a  coun- 
geous  prince,  a  happy  people, 
almost  unburdened,  were  flounsh- 
i'^g  ^y  qniet  peaceful  industry. 
This  spectacle  our  ministers  have 
chosen  to  disturb.  Envy  could  not 
tolerate  a  contrast  so  humiliating* 
Widi  a  spirit  worthy  of  that  fieiK^ 
who  overleapt  the  walls  of  {>aradise, 
they  have  laid  Copenhagen  in  asbes. 


name  of  sufficient  abomination  shall 
history  describe  such  deeds  ?  We, 
the  deliverers  of  Europe?  Alas! 
now  that  all  confidence  must  for 
ever  have  vanished  in  the  superior 
philanthropy  of  our  views,  to  ex- 
pect that  widely  extended  co-opera- 
tion which  can  alone  reverse  the 
misfortunes  of  the  world,  is  to  re- 

^uire  from  nations  folly,  and  from 
rod  injustice. 


the  destroyer  of  religion,  we   are 

nterly  astonished.     Of  religion  he 

notoriously  the   restorer  and  the 

itron.    His  comprehensive    piety 

protects  and  endows  every  form  of 


pursued  the  renown  of  zeal  by  the 
gratification  of  malevolence;  by 
abridging  the  Irberttes,  or  intercept- 
ing the  comforts  of  unestablisbed 
worshijjpers.    He  is  a  common  fa^ 
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ther  of  bis  people ;  not  the  subser- 
vient apparitor  of  his  archbishop- 
After  the  usual  abuse  of  Bona- 
parte, this  ministerial  pamphleteer 
proceeds,  as  usual,  to  advise,  that 
the  very  same  lufractions  of  the  ]aw 
of  nations,  of  which  he  complains 
in  the  enemy,  should  be  adopted 
at  home.    Instead  of  placing  our 
praise  in  the  exertion  of  a  generosity 
as  consummate  as  his  rapacity,  we 
arc  humbly,  servilely,  meanly,  to 
copy  exactly  his  injustice,  and  no- 
thing but  his  injustice.     His  good 
qualities  are  lost  upon  us.  Courage, 
celerity,  constancy  in  adverse  fer- 
tune,  fidelity  to   allies,   universal 
toleration  ;  these  are  not  the  trsdts 
we  are  called  upon  to  rival,  but  only 
the  robber -virtues  of  his  continental 
banditti.     The  neutral,   the  quiei, 
the  unoffending,  the  weak ;  these, 
are  to  be  the  victims  of  our  aroused 
exertion ;  these,  the  quarry  of  our 
stimulated  avidity.  We  are  to  strew 
the  ashes  of  Copenhagen  on  every 


wind  of  heaven,  as  a  harbinger  of 
analogous  visitations ! — We  would 
not  willingly  impute  to  any  mao 
a  justification,  however  covert,  of 
the  Danish  invasion;  but  the  fifcy«> 
third  page  of  this  pamphlet  cannot 
be  misunderstood :  it  applauds  the 
seizure  of  Copenhagen.  After  this, 
comes  a  devout  prayer ! 

Let  the  advisers  of  villainous 
indiscriminate  plunder  turn  their 
eyes  to  the  African  coast*  Whers 
Carthage  flourished  by  honourable 
commerce,  and  disputed  the  empire 
of  the  world  with  Kome,  what  re* 
mains  ?  A  nest  of  the  vilest  pirates, 
and  of  the  most  oppressed  and  igno« 
rant  slaves,  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Agriculture  has  withered; 
luxury  has  left  only  its  profligacy 
behind;  commerce  is  no  more;  but 
superstition,  the  faithful  companion 
and  consoler  of  national  as  ot  indi- 
vidual guilt,  still  saunters  to  her 
mosks,  and  still  flatters  this  bruta- 
lity of  degradation. 


Aar.  XXXVIII.    ReJUciitms  w  the  Peace  between  Rtuiia  and  Fretnee.  Conduded  eUt 

TslsityJidySf  1807.     8vo.  pp.  38. 


This  commentary  en  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  is  well  executed :  it  discusses 
article  by  article  the  provisions 
and  tendencies  of  that  formidable 

Cace ;  and  shows  them  to  be  dis- 
nourable  for  Russia,  cruel  for 
Prussia^  and  to  have  sacrificed  the 
independence  of  Europe,  in  a  case 
only  hopeless,  for  want  of  that  firm- 
he»  in  adversity,  which  ought  to 
have  distinguished  the  sovereign  of 
Moscow. 

We  wish  the  treaty  itself  had  been 
appended:  there  are  comments, 
which  cannot  wholly  be  appreciated 
without  the  trouble  of  reference  to 


The  secret  articles  probably  in* 
volve  some  projects  of  attack  on 
British  Hindostan. 

The  march  of  a  Russian  army, 
under  French  guidance,  through 
Persia,  to  districts  beyond  the  £i-(- 
dus,  will  contribute,  like  the  con* 
Guests  of  another  Alexander,  to 
tne  nicer  ascertainment  of  oriental 
geography,  but  will  not  endanger  a 
British  ascendancy  there;  unless 
the  hostility  of  the  natives  be  pro- 
voked by  more  such  impertinent 
inroads  on  their  superstitions,  as 
occasioned  the  mutiny  at  Veilore, 
and  as  are  meditated  by  the  Mission* 
ary  Society. 


the  ori|rtnal  document. 

Art.  XXXIX.    Jidvantages  ofj^vsjla  in  the  firejent  Contest  with  France.      Wi$h 
a  short  Description  of  the  Coxacis,      8yo.  pp.  65. 

THE   prophetic    author    of  this  evidently  the  feeling  of  Pitt  toward 

speculation     endeavours    to    prove  the  French  (was   it  a  vaccillnting 

how   very   superior  to  f'ren^h  sol-  hostility  ?)   is  become  that  of  the 

di^rs    are     Hussian   soldiers;   how  Russian  court;   and  how  certainly 
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the  antijacobio  spirit  and  sentiments 
of  the  Austrians  will  direct,  on  the 
first  £sivourable  emergency ,  the 
^hole  force  of  that  empire  again 
against  France.  Mr.  Pitt's  own  pre- 
dictions were  iieyer  more  ludicrously 
falsified. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt  were 
professed  for  his  gold,  even  by 
some  courts  of  the  Continent ;  but 
they  are  so  generally  known  to  have 
aimed  at  the  support  of  superstition 
and.  .aristocracy,  that  they  were  ne- 


ver cordially  welcome  in  any  conti^ 
nental  nation.  The  SfHrit  of  litera- 
ture throughout  Europe  was  always 
inimical  to  Mir.  Pitt.  He  was  a 
religious  bigot,  quite  uoread  in  fo- 
reign writers,  ana  with  aione  of  the 
sympathies  of  foreigoers  of  intel- 
lect. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  else  rai- 
perfluous  publication,  there  is  some 
good  matter  about  Poland,  and 
about  Ukrain,  which  implies  know- 
ledge of  the  region^ 


A&T*  XL.     An    Address  to  the  Legislature  of  the  British  Emfiire  itfion  the    moa 
Imfiortant,  although  the  most  Neglected  Branch  of  Scholastic  Education.  Sto.  pp.  44*. 

THIS  preacher  (for  his  address  is    calling  in  the  strong  arm  of  govern- 


in  fact  a  sermon)  calls  for  the  speedy 
iilteiference  of  the  legislature  to 
compel  the  teaching  of  a  uniform 
catechism  in  all  public  schools. 

The  progress  of  silly  superstition 
and  meddlesome  intolerance,  is,  in 
this  country,  truly  alarming.  Some 
association  is  become  necessary,  of 
friends  to  the  use  of  reason,  and 
patrons  of  free  enquiry,  to  republish 
the  best  writings,  which  have  vindi- 
cated the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  defended  the  cause  of  mutual 
independence.      The    pietists   are 


meat  to  tear  our  children  from  oar 
bosoms,  and  invade  tnv  hereditafy 
religions.  These  tyrannic  usurpa- 
tions of  ecclesiastic  authority,  these 
inquisitorial  incursions  to  our  very 
fire-sides,  these  domiciliary  visits  of 
a  dogmatic  bieotry,  this  unnatui^ 
superseding  of  parental  rights,  for 
the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  ]>eouliar 
creed,  cannot  be  opposed  with  too 
much  loudness  and  steadiness,  nor 
discountenanced  too  visibly  and 
generally. 


Ai.T.  XLI.  The  Political  and  Military  State  of  Europe ;  (X^OI)  An  ^ddreu 
to  the  British  Nation  ;  Exhibiting  the  sole  Means  of  preserving  the  Independence  and 
Liberties  of  the  British  Empire^  and  of  resadng  those  of  Europe  from  the  Tyranny 
qf  the  French  Government,     J?^  Alexander  Walkek,  Esq,  8vo.  pp.  88.    * 

THIS  author,  a  young  man  no  of  judgment,  ushers  in  some  harsh 
doubt,  seems  very  solicitous  that  criticisms  on  the  conduct  of  the 
merit,  and  especially  that  military 
merit,  should  be  rewarded  by  the 
state;  and  ascribes  the  declensions 
and  revolutions  of  nations  to  their 
indifference  for  talent  and  their  ne- 
glect of  excellence.  His  book, 
which  is  composed  in  too  declama- 
tory a  strain,  professes  to  sketch  the 
political  and  military  state  of  Eu- 
rope in  1807,  and  is  inscribed 
to  Lord  Grenville,  for  whose  "  high 

{political  talents''  Mr.  Walker  pro- 
esses  a  great  esteem. 

A  bitter  and  contemptuous  abuse 
of  Bonaparte^  unworthy  of  a  man 


on 
Prussian  and  Austrian  officers  :  tkea 
follows  a  specific  proposal  whick 
deserves  public  notice. 

«  LET  also  free  military  sefaools  be 
established  in  every  city  of  the  empire  5 
let  their  pupils  be  airoually  examfiaed  hy 
a  committee  of  gentlemen  of  tactical  ta* 
lents  ;  and  let  a  specific  Dumber  of  them, 
accord^^-  to  their  genius  and  acquire* 
mentmm  placed  in  those  cubordrnate  mili- 
tary OTtuations,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of* 
the  country,  are  almost  always  sold. 

**  In  order  to  obtain  introduction  to  these 
schools*  let  it,  be  necessary,  that  two  per- 
sons of  respectability  should  give  assurance 
of  the  gowl  behaviour  and  constaoi  at« 
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feoduiCe  of  tbe  papil  dnring  the  jean  of 
ftudj. 

«  Let  the  period  of  study  be  in  some 
measure  regulated  by  the  want  of  officers ; 
floc  however^  being  less  than  two  years. 

«  And  pennit  those  M^ls  who  cannot 
be  admitted  daring  the  first  year*  to  noder- 
go  examioatioa  along  with  pupils  of  the  se* 
c(md  or  sobsequent  years. 
^  *<  Let  also  a  system  of  uctics  be  publish- 
cdf  under  the  direction  of  the  govemmentf 
by  those  officers  and  gentlemen  who  are 
most  skiM  i9  miliury  afiau^,  and  let  a 
ihoroogh  knowleclge  of  its  contents  be 
icdkoned  imfi^nsaUe  to  every  degree  of 
adiaocemeDt* 

**  Let  ingenions  officers  be  sent  by  go- 
fenunent  to  examine  the  sites  and  circum- 
stances  of  great  batdest  and  describe  them 
acoordiogiy*  with  such  observations  as  tend 
to  sbrw  tfaie  aanoer  in  which  advantages 
weie  gained,  or  errors  committed. 

**  Lei  then  a  journal  of  military  opera- 
tioaiy  and  of  military  memoirs^  derived 
fitxm  these  sources,  be  published  periodi- 
caflvi  and  copies  of  it  be  forwarded  to  every 
rani  of  the  Aiilitary  achooIs»  and  to  every 
oncer  of  the  anny. 

^  Having  formed  these  arrangements^ 
kt  not  the  rani  of  captain  be  fiU^  till  all 
the  lieatenants  of  the  same  corps  have  un« 
dergone  examinations  and  mihtary  exer- 
cises ;  nor  let  the  rank  of  maioo  colonel, 
sr  general,  be  assumed,  without  similar 
irogressive  examinations. 

"  Let  also  a  library,  consisting  of  a 
Suited  number  of  copies  of  the  military 
Sjfsiem  and  jounsal,  be  attached  to  every 
barracks,  for  the  use  of  the  non-commis- 
siooed  officers  and  private  soldiers  who  may 
nfcabit  them. 

^  Let  even  the  private,  who  is  well 
lerKd  in  miliiairy  exercises  of  every  kind, 
daim  a  nmilar  examination,  if  he  thinks 
his  information  will  enaUe  him  to  pass,  and 
can  be  recommended  by  any  two  officers  in 
the  corps;  and  let  him,  if  otherwise  equal, 
kpieferred  to  every  new  candidate.  The 
hngth  of  his  services,  the  merit  of  rising 
ran  the  rasdu,  every  consideration  entides 
luaitothis. 

^  Let  bravery,  however,  unaccompanied 
bjiaformadon,  be  rewarded  merely  in  an 
honorary  way  i  so  no  risk  will  be  run  of 
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placing  vulgar  men  high  in  the  service. 
And  in  order  entirely  to  avoid  this,  even  in 
persons  of  education,  let  a  committee  of 
his  fellow  pupils,  or  fellow  soldiers,  vote 
lespecting  the  gentlemanly  conduct  of  each 
camiidate. 

^  In  these  examinations,  let  a  thesis  be 
written  by  every  candidate,  upon  which, 
as  well  as  upon  general  subjects,  he  may 
be  examined ;  and  let  the  number  of  ques* 
tions  put  to,  and  answered  by,  each  candi- 
date, be  registered,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether,  out  of  a  given  number,  he 
may  luve  answered  the  due  proportion  of 
questions,  upon  which  proportion  his  sue* 
ctss  must  accurately  depend. 

**  Let  a*  considerable  number  of  exa* 
miners  be  attached  to  these  mifitary 
schools,  and  let  a  limited  number  of 
them  be  chosen  by  ballot,  immediately 
before  the  examination  of  each,  that  so 
the  operation  of  interest  may  the  more 
effectually  be  checked* 

**  Let  every  examiner,  convicted  of 
usin^  interest,  or  recommendation,  res- 
pecting any  candidate,  be  deprived  of  hit 
office  ;  and  let  the  person  so  recommend* 
ed,  be  obliged  to  undergo  another  tsuh 
mination.'' 

iSuch  military  schools,  (the  au* 
thor  very  justly  observes)  would 
tend  to  increase  the  uunaber  of 
tacticians  in  our  army. 

An  address  to  the  French  people 
drawn  up  in  the  bubbling  manner 
of  their  own  convulsionary  oratory, 
agreeably  and  splendidly  termi- 
nates this  beatttimlly  printed  vo- 
lume, which  rather  announces  a 
writer  of  capacity  and  ambition, 
than  of  acquirement  and  solidity. 
To  study  thoroughly  the  art  of 
war  will  be  a  patriotic  and  worthy 
occupation  of  bis  future  leisure; 
for  as  Macchiavelli  obnerves :  £ 
buoni  ordiniy  senMa  it  militare  aiuto^ 
nan  altrimenti  si  disordinano,  che 
Vhahitazumi  d^tmo  supcrbo  e  regale 
palazwy  aneora  che  amato  di  gemtm 
ed^oroy  quando  senxa  essere  coperte 
fion  avessino  cosa  che  daUa  fioggia  le. 
difendesse. 
Y 
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Art.  XLII.  Proceedings  ai  a  General  Meeimg  0/ $hi  CMoEap  Uduithe  AeUite 
Rfiom^  mi&am^treet,  on  Saturdi^^  jfH  l&A,  1807.  8ra  pp.  55. 


THIS  debate  respects  the  pro- 

Eriety  of  petitioning  the  British 
legislature  in  behalf  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  The  earl  of  Fmgal 
presided ;  and  Mr.  Keogh  moved 
the  successful  resolution  *'  that  the 
Catholic  Petition  should  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  the  future  disposal  of  the 
Meeting." 

The  various  speeches  abound 
%vitfa  displays  of  a  warm  and  heroic 
eloquence;  and  include  details  of 
various   important  facts,  the  most 

Art.  XLIII.  Sketch  of  a  Speech  deRveredtyJohn  Ke^^  Esq.  ai  a  Medkg  tfit 
CaihoKcs  of  DubRn^  held  ai  the  Star  and  Garter^  Essex^Streeff  Jamuuy  2^  180?; 
omipsMshed  ai  ihe  Desire  of  a  subsequeni  Meetings  held  ai  the  same  Ftace^  ^  likif 
February  inst.  Refiorted  ly  Envr a%d  Hay»  Es^.  Secretary  to  $ke  Mtttk^,  810. 
pp.  2a 


impressive  of  which  is  the  account 
given  at  p.  19,  of  the  persecutioa 
m  Armagh.  Living  protestantism 
seems  determined  to  leave  no  an« 
cient  cruelties  of  the  Catholics  on- 
imitated  or  unrivalled.  How  jonr 
will  the  humanity  of  the  soTerdga 

Eower  slumber  ?  WhUe  die  Eng* 
sh  were  perishing  of  suffocatioa 
in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  they 
were  told,  that  the  repose  of  the 
prince  could  not  be  distorbed,  to 
solicit  an  order  for  their  relief. 


THE  eloquence  of  Mr.  Keogh 
has  the  rare  merit  of  being  employed 
not  in  struggles  of  personal  ad- 
vancement, but  on  topics  of  public 
and  permanent  interest  He  who 
pulls  one  stone  out  of  the  wall 
of  those  strong  holds,  which  super- 
stition and  tyranny  have  confede- 


rated to  build,  and  which  thejf  en- 
ploy  unrelentingly  to  stifle  coo- 
science^  to  silence  enqaif)*,  and  to 
crush  merit,  may  contend  for  a  sta- 
tion among  the  memorable  benefac- 
tors of  the  human  race.  How  me* 
lancholy  it  is  to  observe  tbestabilitj 
of  injustice ! 


Art.  XLIV.  CathoRc  Vindication.  StAstance  of  a  Sheeeh  deTtHieredhy  Mr,  Bitmi 
Quinf  in  the  Court  of  Common  Council  at  the  Gtdldhall  of  the  City  of  LmJoh  m 
T%irsdayf  March  5^  1807)  against  a  Motion  proposed  by  Mr.  DepsHy  l&tL 
8vo.  pp.  32. 


THE  tradesmen  6f  London  are 
mostly  men,  who,  by  the  exertion 
of  a  perpetual  industry  incompati- 
We  with  a  liberal  culture,  have  risen 
from  subordinate  situations  to  inde- 

}3endent  rank.  The  prejudices  of 
ow  lite  and  early  habit  cling  about 
them  ;  and  a  majority  of  the  Cora- 
inon  Council  o(  the  city  has  at 
times  been  found  to  agree  with  Mr. 
JJeputy  Birch. 

To  counteract  the  degradihar  ef- 
fects on'  national  character  of  the 
public  exhibition  of  such  vulgar 
Dfgotry,  M'*.  Qnin  has  nicritorioiis- 


]y  arisen  to  oppose  Mr.  Deputy 
birch  ;  and  to  out  into  circulation, 
among  his  bretnren  of  the  commoa 
council,  the  more  obvious  aod  ff^ 
pular  replies  to  what  are  called  the 
arguments  of  the  anti-oatholics. 
This  he  has  done  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  too  much  in- 
cumbered perhaps  with  docum^tS) 
but  closely  reasoned  and  warmly 
expressed.  This  speech  has  been 
satisfactorily  reported,  and  is  here 

1)rinted  for  a  wider  sphere  of  pah- 
icity.  We  trust  it  will  be  imitated 
andVivalled  in  the  various  corpora 
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tioa towns  of  die  kingdom,  and  be    a  bigotry,  the  existence  of  which 
the  mean  of  showing  that  the  pro- 
vinciaU   have  generally  outgrown 


in  any  degree  is  a  great  disgrace  td' 
the  established  church. 


Art.  XLV.  OitfrvaHons  on  f^hat  is  caJUd)  the  CathoRc  Stll^ 
Sill,     By  a  Lawyer,     Svo,.  pp.  SO* 


With  a  Copy  of  the 


IT  is  notorious  that  in  the  East 
Indies  whole  armies  of  native  troops 
are  kept  in  British  pay,  and  officer- 
ed by  English  subjects,  and  that 
these  soldiers  are  chiefly  idolators, 
pardy  moslems  and  partly  seiks.  It 
IS  also  notorious  that  in  consequence 
of  some  indiscreet  interference  with 
ibe  religious  usages  of  the  Hindoos, 
a  mutiny  was  excited  amon.?  these 
troops,  which  had  nigh  terminated 
in  the  massacre  of  all  the  Europeans 
in  Vellore. 

It  is  notorious  that  in  Great  Bri* 
tain  whole  regiments  have  been 
raised  of  Irish  catholics,  and  of 
Scotch  presbytcrians,  and  that 
diese  soldiers  are  frequently  march- 
ed into  the  cattiedrals  and  parish- 
charcbes,  and  are  compelled  to 
bear  the  religion  of  their  forefiathers 
insulted  in  the  language  of  the 
Anglican  liturgy.  This  has  not  re- 
cently occasioned  bloodshed  in  Eng- 
land; but  in  Ireland  protestants 
and  catholics,  as  such,  have  mur- 
dered one  another  in  great  num- 
bers* 


to  witness  without  displeasure  dissi- 
milar rites,  and  to  protect  all  in  the 
worship  of  their  choice. 

For  this  pressingly  necessary  and 
obviously  philanthropic  purpose^' 
the  Catholic  Bill  was  drawn  up. 
Our  author  justly  observes  that  it 
might  as  well  have  been  called  the; 
Jew  bill,  or  the  Presbyterian  bill. 
Without  any  attention  to  rcHgious 
creed,  it  throws  open  the  army  and 
navy  to  all,  who  will  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  pro^ 
mise  to  support  the  succession  to 
the  crown  as  limited  by  law. 

Of  this  universally  equitable  pro- 
vision our  author  complains.  Hd 
quotes  the  19  George  III.  by  which 
statute  dissenting  ministers  are  com- 
pelled to  declare,  that  they  are 
"christians,  and  protestants,  and 
believers  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teslament,"  and 
seems  to  think  that  some  such  test 
ought  to  be  administered  to  every 
recruit.  The  inconceivable  absur- 
dity of  such  a  suggestion  would 
surprize  even  in  a  rercival.  -  Ser- 


Humaoity  and  military  discipline   jeants  would  have  to  present  them 


both  required  some  barrier  against 
these  barbarous  and  atrocious  ex- 
cesses. It  was  important  to  teach 
the  officer  to  respect  the  supersti- 
tious of  his  troops;  and  to  teach 
(fae  soldiers  to  respect  the  supersti- 
tions of  each  other,  and  of  the 
provinces  they  are  employed  to 
tranquillize.  Conquests  cannot  be 
preserved,  or  extended,  without 
^PM,  deference  for  the  religious 
tiages  of  the  subject  nations ;  and 
this  lesson  of  forbearance  and  reci- 
procal indulgence  ought  to  be  learn- 
ed within  the  interior  of  the  army 
itself,  by  including  hostile  chapels 
withui  the  same  barracks.  Thus 
'be  soldiery  would  become  inured 


selves  tvith  a  catechism  at  fairs  and 
wake%  to  abridge  the  thirty  nine 
articles  iiHo  toasts,  and  expound  the 
doctrine  of  the  one  oblauon  (article 
XXXI. }  into  something  short  of  in^ 
suit  to  Catholicism.  It  is  impossible, 
to  recruit  the  army  wholly  out  of 
any  single  sect :  it  is  unjust  tp  in*f 
tercept  the  attainment  of  rank  and 
the  recompense  of  merit  frdiA  rhoKlt' 
recruits  who  are  not  of  the  domi- 
neering persuasion.  Wht^  pemainr 
but  to  withdraw  any  test  or  reli- 
gious  qualification  for  military  ser-r 
vice  ? 

A   copy  of  the   bill,  commonly 
called  the  catholic  bill,  isappentieU* 
The  lUtcr  silliness  uf  obtectinfi;  t^ 
Y2 
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any  part  of  it,  as  dangerous  to  the 
protestant  religion,  must  be  appa- 
rent to  the  meanest  capacity.  We 
believe  the  people  are    generally 


convinced  of  its  equity,  of  its  itocp 
deration,  of  its  expediency,  of  its 
wisdom,  nay  more,  of  its  pressing 
exigency. 


Akt.  XLVI.  Cursory  BeJUciions  on  the  Measures  now  in  jfgitsOumf  m  favour  rf  thg 
Roman  Catholks  of  the  United  Kingdom.    By  a  Loyal  Iri^kmau.  0vo.  pp.  81* 


THE  Roman  Catholics  are  doing 
a»  great  service  to  the  cause  of  reli* 
gious  toleration,  and  of  generalin- 
'  struction«  by  keeping  constantly 
before  the  public  their  arguments 
and  their  grievances.  The  dis- 
senters, when  they  soUicited  a  re- 
peal of  the  corporation  and  test- 
acts,  urged  on  at  first  the  parlia- 
lanentary  discussions  too  frequently ; 
tfnd  retreated  fin^illy  from  the  field 
with  pusillanimous  disappointment 
While  tyranny  endures,  it  is  mean- 
ness to  be  content.  We  approve 
therefore  entirely  those  persevering 


efforts  of  the  catholics,  here  ^  so 
bitterly  arraigned,  for  obtaining 
complete  recess.  If  there  be 
points  of  doctrine,  prevalent  among 
catholics,  which  require  a  more 
careful  explanation,  and  a  less 
equivocal  definition,  how  shall  a 
purer  order  of  interpreters  of  scrip- 
ture and  of  commentators  of  tradi- 
tion, be  provided,  but  by  repealing 
the  act  of  uniformity,  and  by  suffer* 
ing  enlarge  portion  of  the  tythes  of 
Ireland  to  devolve  on  catholic 
priests  ? 


A&T.  XLVII.  Jtffw  OhservaiUmSf  tm  the  Danger  of  admitting  Roman  CathoBct  kt^ 
Offiat9  either  Civii  or  Military  t  recommended  to  the  Serious  Consideration  of  all  Par* 
ties.    By  a  Magistrate  pf  the  Coway  of  Berks*    8vo.  pp.  4(X 


THISBerksbire  magistrate  quotes 
I^allasto  prove  that  the  Catholic  re-* 
ligion  has  i^  bad  effect  on  the  indus- 
try of  the  people.  Has  he  thereby 
proved  that  the  Catholics  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  into  ofHce  ?  On  the 
contrary,  because  a  given  religion 


has  a  bad  effect,  government  ought 
to  take  its  clergy  mto  pay,  in  order, 
by  specific  patronage,  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  priests,  who 
are  busy  in  removing  the  obnozioas 
opinions. 


Art.  XLVIII.  On  the  Conduct  of  the  British  Government  towards  tie  CatioBa  ^  Ifw^ 

landm    8to.  pp.  38. 


THIS  elegant  and  liberal  piece 
of  reasoning  notices  the  entire  com- 
patibility of  civil  allegiance  with 
religions  non-conformity.  The  ca- 
tholics of  Silesia  have  been  distin- 
guished for  their  attachment  to  the 

^  AaT.  XLIX.  A  Letter  stating  the  Connection  which  Prettyterianst  Distentert,  ^ 
tholicSf  had  with  the  Recent  Events  which  has  agitated^  and  stilt  agitates  ike  . 
Smfurt.    To  which  are  added^  Lord  Grenvill^s  Letter  to  Dr.  GaMtf  and  StamnUa 
Lmtr^  conttuning  most  imfiortant  Facts  respecting  the  CathoBc  Claims*    8vo.  pp.  47. 


protestant  monarchs  of  Prussia.  It 
IS  onlv  where  the  sovereign  has 
withheld  a  community  of  privileges 
that  instances  cau  be  found  of  ms* 
affection  based  on  religious  disaeat. 


Ctf. 


THIS  arguniientative  pamphlet 
jwsculiarly  deserves  the  perusal  of 
she  British  Dissenters ;  as  it  expends 
much  ^mlanation  on  the  probable 
•ffects  of  the  catholic  bill  upon  die 


presbyterian  and  independent 
churches.  It  shows  that  the  bill 
contemplated  an  equal  treatment  of 
ail  sects;  whereas  the  king's  ad- 
visersy  who  ultimately  accomplished 
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its  rejection,  would  not  have  been  episcopalians    are  less  jealous  of 

hostile  to  the  partial  admission  of  the  Romish  than  of  the  Genevan 

Romanists  on  the  mere  principles  priesthood, 
of  the   Irish  Act   of    1793.    The 


Akt«  L*  ffip^  trrtiMcikabk  vM  Chrui 
iuakf  Stm»mttai€d^  in  a  LoUr  tomFt 

TUlS  funous  letter  is  adapted 
for  metl^pctistical  reader^.  It  quotes 
viti'pagistical  passages  from  the 
tUd  puritans.  The  author  seems 
ignonuit  how  grossly  and  malicious* 
If  thecathQlics  were  misrepresented 


M-  the  Im^MBty  ofP^pUk  Cktit^ 
By  a  Ckrittiatt.     8vo.  pp.  76* 

by  the  founders  of  the  protestant 
reformation.  He  also  seems  igno- 
rant how  great  a  change  has  taken 
place  within  a  century  in  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  catholic  church. 


AaT^U-  ^Sfpul to  the  S^OM  Examination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims.     By  the 

.fiW'TRbMAS  Le  Mesurier. 
Akt.LII.  ^  Re/kh  to  certain  Ohervations  of  the  Right  Rev.  I^r  Milner  ufion  the  Se- 

meltoihe  Seriout  Exanunation  of  the  Roman  Catmtc  Cldms*  By  the  Rev,  ThomaI 

liE  MESURiER.      1807. 


IN  our  fourth  Tolume  at  p.  260, 
we  reviewed  the  Serious  Examina^ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims 
by  this  reverend  Gentleman.  As 
might  natui^Hy  be  expect^  it  call- 
ed forth  a  reply  from  Dr.  Milner 
which  we  have  not  seen,  but  fortn* 
nateljr  this  is  of  no  consequence,  as 
sufficient  evidence  exists  in  Mr.  Le 
Mesorser's  own  statements  of  the 
weakness  of  his  case«  We  shall  se* 
lect  the  foHowtng  from  many  other 
instances  to  prove  this  to  our  read- 

€fS. 

The  feet  is  as  follows.  In  the 
petition  presented  by  the  Irish  Ca« 
tbolicsto  the  Imperial  Parlfatment 
in  1805|  much  stress  b  laid  by  them 
on  their  having  taken  an  oath  ten- 
dered by  the  Legislature  in  179Sy 
whicji  -stated  amono;  other  thin^ 
^  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  Catholic 
faith  that  the  Pope  is  infallible; 
that  Catholics  are  not  bound  to  obey 
tof  order  in  its  own  nature  im« 
BMmly  though  the  Pope  or  any  ec« 
dttiastical  power  should  issue  such 
order,  but  that  on  the  contrary^ 
they  hold  it  sinful  to  pay  any  res- 
pect or  obedience  thereto ;  and  that 
^they  do  not  believe  that  any  sin 
'  whatsoever  can  be  forgiven  at  the 
mere  will  of  any  Pope,  or  0f  any 


priest,  or  of  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever.'^  As  this  impoortant 
document  militated  very  strongly 
against  some  favourite  positions  o£ 
our  reverend  author,  ne  thousfat 
proper  to  assert  that  *^  no  Romish 
Bishop  or  Priest  had  taken  this  oath." 
Dr.  Milner  in  reply  asserts  that  <^  the 
Irish  prelates  and  clex^y  no  less  thaa 
the  laity  took  the  oatn  presoribed 
to  them  by  the  Act  ot  1793,  as 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  who 
were  furnished  with  certificates  <£f 
the  fact  declared  in  Parliament  two 
years  ago.^  After  this  plain  state*- 
ment  of  a  fact  so  easily  to  be  veri- 
fied, it  seems  almost  incredible  that 
Mr.  Le  Mesurier  should  still  persist 
in  his  original  falsehood,  with  the 
following  evidence  (which  he  hiflli- 
self  gives  in  a  note)  staring  him  in 
the  face !  *^  The  reason  why  there 
are  no  names  of  priests  in  the  pe- 
tition is  because  it  relates  to  civil 
right? ;  on  this  account  only  clerical 
persons  thought  it  would  be  impro- 
per in  them  to  subscribe  it  The 
Oath  however  has  been  taken  by  all 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  mbst 
of 'the  priests  of  Ireland,  aAif  it 
be  thought  necessary  that  it  »bo«ld 
be  taken  over  again  it  will  be  taken. 
Having  stated  that  I  entirely  disap- 
Y2 
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prove  of  this  oath  I  must  however 
inform  the  House  that  I  have  at  this 
moment  in  my  pocket  a  letter  from 
several  of  the  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops declaring  that  they  have  tak- 
en and  signed  tne  oath.  They  also 
declare  that  it  contains  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  or  fiiith  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  taken  equally  by  the 
clergy  and  the  laity ;  out  foreseeing 
that  the  fact  of  the  oath  bein^  taken 
might  be  questioned,  certificates 
have  been  sent  from  the  courts  be- 
fore which  it  was  administered.  ^  // 
ii  in  these  eouris  therefore  a  matter  if 
record  and  the  atUhority  ef  the  fact 
is  completed,^*  V.  Mr.  Fox's  speech 
in  Coobet's  debates,  Vol.  IV.  p. 
843.  After  this  most  incontroverti* 
ble  evidence  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  fact  in  any 
court  of  justice,  Mr.  Le  Mesurier 
goes  on  page  after  page  disbeliev. 
ing  the  fact,  and  at  length  ends  this 
part  of  his  subject  by  saying  that  in 
'  nis  opinion  transubstantiatiou  is  not 
a  more  essential  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  than  the  infallibi- 
lity of  the  Pope  and  the  uncondi- 
tional power  of  absolution  in  the 
Priest  We  do  not  entertain  any 
very  sanguine  hop(»  of  converting 
our  author,  but  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  our  readers  to  be  informed 
that  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of 
|l)e  Pope,  so  gcfnerally  imputed  to 
catholics,  is  so  tar  from  being  their 
doctrine  that  it  has  been  formally 
denied  not  only  by  a  general  coun- 
cil, but  by  Ropes  themselves.  The 
council  of  Constance  decreed  in  its 
iPburth  session  ^^  that  a  general 
ijoui^cil  representing  the  whole 
church  holds  its  power  immediately 
from  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  all  per 
K>ns,  of  wlrat  state  or  dignity  soever, 
yea  ej^n  the  Pope  himself  ^  is  obliged 
to  otty  it  in  ev«ry  thing  that  te- 
gards  faith."  In  Sess.  xii.  this 
conncir  condemned  and  deposed 
J*ope  John  xxiii,  and  in  Sess,  xxyii 
.  declared   Pope  Gregory   xii.  S€^is- 


matical  and  deposed  him.  fV.  Du- 
sin  &  UEnfant)  Pope  John  xxii, 
naming  published  an  opinion  res- 
pecting a  future  state  not  commenc- 
ing tillafter the  general  Judgment, 
'^  Acoorto  il  Papa  del  suo  errore  et 
avvisato  dello  scandalo  che  riceveva 
la  Christianita,  si  disdissc,  mandan- 
do  fuori  una  bulla  nella  quale  esli 
medesimo  dicbiarava  erronea  quella 
sua  opinione,  e  questa  bulla  si  vede 
sin  og^  nel  Tomo  15  degli  Annali 
Ecclesiastici.'*  (II  Cardinalismo  T. 
l.P.  115.) 

Adrian  vi.  previously  to  his  being 
made  Pope  published  a  commentary 
in  which  he  said  ^^  Certum  est  quod 
Romaous  Pontifex  possit  errare 
etiam  in  his  aua  tangunt  6dem.^^ 
He  repubUshed  tbb  work  when  he 
was  Pope,  and  refused  to  omit  this 
lemarkable  passage. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Le  Mesu- 
rier's  other  assertion  that  Catholics 
believe  in  the  unconditional  power 
of  absolution  in  the  priest,  as  he 
has  not  brought  a  shaaow  of  proof 
in  support  of  it,  and  a$  it  has  oeen 
formally  denied  on  oath  by  the 
Irish  Catbolics^it  might  very  well  be 
suffered  to  pass  without  any  further 
notice,  but  in  order  to  put  the  mat- 
ter beyond  all  doubt  we  subioin  the 
foUowinfi^  extract  from  the  *'  Ca- 
tholic Christian  instructed,*'  a  sort 
of  catechism  published  by  Dr. 
Cbalmer  one  of  their  Bishops. 

V  2.  But  will  not  sinners  thus  be 
^Qpuraged  to  go  on  in  their  evil 
yvays  upon  the  confidence  of  being 
absolved  by  the  pastors  of  the 
churcb  whenever  they  please  from 
^heijr  sins  ? 

^.^  A.  Th^.  pastors  of  the  church 
have  no  power  to  absolve  any  on« 
witboQt  a  sincere  repentance  and  a 
firm  purpose  of  a  new  life  -,  and 
therciore  the  fCAtbplic  doctrine  of 
|tb$olution  can  be  no  encoura^- 
ment  to  any  man  \o  go  on  in  bis 
sins.** 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  in 
what^tbe  auricular  confession  and 
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absolution  of  the  Catholic  cburcb 
difler  fironi  the  confession  and  ahso-> 
iation  to  he  seen  in  the  common 
prater  book  of  the  church  of  £ng- 
mi.  The  following  is  the  protes*' 
tsnt  form  of  absolution* 

«  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who 
hath  left  power  to  his  church  to  ab« 
sdve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent 
and  believe  in  him,  of  his  great 
mercy for^ve thee  thine  offences: 
and  by  bis  authority  committed  to 
me  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen.^ 

What  does  the  Catholic  Priest 
claim  more  than  this^?     " 

There  is  one  other  circumstance 
to  \?hich  we  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Le  Mesurier.  At  p.  59 
note  be  says, 

'*  I  therefore  as  a  sinoet*e  piotes* 
lant  cannot  but  lament  that  the  £. 
Parliament  in  1791  did  not  persist 
in  imposing  the  oath  as  originally 
drawn  up,  &c.'* 

We  conclude  that  Mr.  Le  Mesu« 
rier  does  not  look  upon  himself  as 
a  more  sincere  protestant  than  Dr. 
Horsely,  and  we  therefore  recom- 
mend him  to  attend  to  what  this 
prelate  himself  publicly  stated  in 
tbe  House  of  Lords,  May  31,  1791, 


on  this  Tciy  sul^ect.  We  refer 
him  to  tbe  printed  speech  as  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  our  )i* 
mits  to  make  an  ample  extract*  We 
will  however  just  give  tbe  conclu* 
sion  which  may  possibly  stanle  Mr» 
Le  M.  <*  My  Lord,  there  are  other 
points  in  this  oath  which  Koman 
Catholics  I  think  must  scruple.  I 
shall  so  no  further  at  present  in 
this  detail ;  I  will  only  say  in 
general  that  there  are  parts  of  the 
oath  which  I  myself  would  rdnse  t0 
take:' 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  ail  the  innaccuracies  of 
Mr.  Le  Mesurier,  as  for  instanci 
when  he  says  that  Dr.  Butler,  Abp. 
of  Cashel,  published  a  collection  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  wben-as  it 
was  Mr.  Alhan  Butler  an  English* 
man,  neither  Bishop  nor  Arch- 
bishop. We  cannot  enter  into  the 
minutiae  of  this  controversy^  but 
must  leave  tbe  Rev.  Gentleoum  to 
Dr.  Milner,  who  we  doubt  not  will 
satisfactorily  reply  to  him.  We 
cannot  but  lament  that  at  this  fear- 
ful moment,  when  coociliatioii  is  so. 
essential,  to  see  so  bitter  and  perse* 
cuting  a  spirit  io  a  Clergyman;  and 
we  cannot  but  be  indignant  that  he 
should  support  a  weu  cause  by 
misrepresentation  and  falsehood. 


Akt.  LIII*     jIh  AdJtess  •fuvtral  of  hu  Majaty^t  Roman  CaihgUc  SuljecU  th  their 
PnUitaat  FelloW'Su^jecU.    8vo.  pp.  16. 

admirable  address   shows    their  claims  on    grounds  common 

to  every  sect,  ana  will  thus  make 
their  victory  the  victory  of  reason 
and  justice,  and  universal  tolera- 
tion. 


THIS 

that  the  Catholic  subjects  of  his 
Majest}*,  have  profited  more  bythe 
spirit  of  the   nigher    literature  of 


the  a^e,  than    any  other  religious 
combmation.    They  bring  forwards 

Art.  LiIV.     An  Eftay  mithe  iTutory  and  Effect  oftl^e  Corenatioa  Qtxii;    incIuJtng 

Ohfrvaiiciu  M  a  BtU  recently  submitted  to  the  Consider  a;  ton  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Bf    John  Jostru  Dillon,  Esq.  of  Lincoln  s  Inn^  Barrister  at  Law,     8vo. 

pp.  63. 

MANY  historical  particulars  are  tive,  and  not  the  legislative  func* 
here  collected  concerning  the  tions  of  the  king.  At  at)y  rate, 
framing  of  the  Coronation  Oath  the  Coronation  Oath  was  framed 
at  the  Revolution,  with  a  view  to  before  the  bill  of  170(),  for  pre- 
prove  that  it  respects  the  execu-    venting  the  growtu  pf  popery,  ^m 
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suggested  by  Ae  clergy  of  Lan* 
cashire,  and  before  the  still  more 
OQischievoas  bill  of  nos  was  passed 
bj  the  advisers  of  Queen  Anne. 
It  the  Coronation-Oath  has  been 
made  to  bend  for  the  purpose  of 
tormenting  the  Catholic^  it  ought 
to  be  hekl  equally  flexile  on  the 
side  of  mercy.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Coronation-Oath  is  neither  re- 
trospectiYe  nor  prospecti'vse.  It 
applies  only  to  the  state  of  things , 
as  by  law  established.  Now  the  act 
of  Majesty  in  assenting  to  any  law 
is  the  point  of  crisis,  before  which 
that  was  by  law  established  which 
ancient  statutes  had  piovided,  and 
after  which   that  is  by  law  estab- 

Aar.  LV.    JiLeUerJrm  an  frisk  Dlrmi 
9f  Tahet  iff  Irda 

TITHES  can  be  commuted 
either  for  an  equivalent  payment 
in  money,  v^ich  payment  might  be 
subject  to  depreciation  by  the  al- 
tered value  of  silver :  or  they  can 
be  commuted  for  a  given  mea- 
sure  of  land,  the  rent  of  which 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  pro* 
gressive  augmentation,  as  the  value 
of  the  tithes  themselves. 


lislied  which  new  statutes  bavfr 
provided :  so  that  however  .  great 
the  innovation  cempleted  bythe 
assent  of  the  sovereign  to  a  near 
law,  it  can  never  be  a  violatioa  of 
the  Coronation-Oath* 

Other  particulars  are  dtaoasMl 
in  this  pamphlet,  such  as  the  traf' 
act :  which  is  no  less  reprdienaible 
ibr  its  indecent  profaneness,  than 
for  iu  oppressive  intolerance.  Aa 
Cowper  observes  : 

^  It  makes  the  symbc^  of  atoning  grace 
An  oflice-key,  ft  pick-lock  to  a  place. 
And  theugh  a  bithop  toU  to  dcaoK  iil» 

stain^ 
He  wipes  and  scours  thesilivercapbTaia.'' 

try  to  an  EngUsh  Clergyaa»t  sa  the  SdjetS 
ruin    Svo.  pp.  24'. 

This  writer  deprecates,  we  know 
not  why,  the  discussion  of  any.  snch 
commutation :  as  if  agriciiltare^ 
tranquillity,  and  that  reciprocal 
good^humonr  between  paster  and 
people,  which  is  so  condiK^ive  to 
the  prwRss  of  religion,  woukl  not 
obviously  gain  ground  by  the 
change. 


AaT.  LVl.  nmights  an  the  Catholic  (^lestkn.  Svo.  pp.  49. 
THESE  thoughts  have  little  iu  Ireland.  Can  a  bitterer  satire 
novelty  and  little  value ;  they  be  written  on  Protestantism,  than 
aim  at  impressing  an  opinion  that  to  say  that,  under  equal  law%  die 
Catholic  Emancipation  is  incon*  argument  of  the  Catholics  would 
iistent  with  Protestant  ascendancy    prevail  i 


Aar.  LVII.    Plain  Facts:  or,  the  New  Ministty  cmmcud  hg  Mr 

Svo.  pp.  i6. 

THIS  comparative  view  of  the  grew  out  of  the  former,  and  that 
Catholic  Bill  of  1793,  and  of  the  it  only  extended  to  Catholics  in 
Catholic  Bill  of  1807,  endeavours  Britain  franchises  possessed  by 
to  show    that  the  latter  naturally    Catholios  in  Irehmd. 

Art.  LVttl.  Two  DissertoAons^  addressed  to  a  Friend^  and  reemminded  to  the 
Fenutdof  the  Jidvocates  for  entem&ig  the  Power  of  the  Roman  CathoBcs  in  ihk 
Coan^.    Bj  a  Clergyman.    Svo.  pp.  139. 

SECTS  are  to  be  appreciated  by  of  the  XVth  chapter  of  John  reads 
the  lawgiver,  in  proportion  to  the  so  like  an  authority  to  bom  he- 
philanthropy  with  which  they  in-  retics,  that  one  cannot  be  snrpria- 
-t^ret  scripture.     The  6th  verse  ed  at  the  multitude  of  exectitioos 
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H  btf  occuioodl^ .  .  Still  it . »  » 
sound  obiection  to  the  Catholic 
priesthood^  if  this  pernicious  ihn 
teiprBtaUdo  is  y€t  -espoused  by 
tbem.  Tke  like  ma^  be  observed 
of  doctnoesy  which  interfere  with 
the  leason,  as  this  does  with  the 
hapafij^  of  the  people. 

The  oure  for  perverse  interpret 
tsdoii  does  not  consist  in  excluding 
the  laity  firom  of&oey  or  the  clergy 
fifom  preferment;  but  in  opening 
the  seats  of  magistracy  and  the 
stalls  of  cathedrals  to  the  enlighu 
ened  and  exemplary  characters  in 
a  s^t.  The  lawgiver  can  4>nly 
act.npon  the  sentiments  of  those 
sects,  which  he  includes  within 
Im  patronage :  in  proportion  as 
they  are  viciously  taught  and  con. 
stiuited,  at  is  hi&  duty  to  emanci* 
jMUe  them  from  their  trammels. 

iPhe  sovereign  is  justly  held  rea- 
poDsible  for  we  sentiments  of  his 
dependent  churches:  be  can  in- 
flaence  the  expressioq  of  those  sen- 
timents. If  the  clerical  writers  in 
Ae  church  bf  England  at  present 
breathe  a  'aph'it  of  rancor,  injus^ 
tice  and  persecution ;  on  the  king's 
advisers  alight  the  infamy  of  not 


knowing  how. to  prompt!  Let  the 
finger  of  scorn  point  at  their  low 
hypocrisy,  or  lower  supei-stition^ 
on^  paralleled  among  the  eunuch 
ministers  of  the  j^yzantine  Greeks, 
who  suffered  the  public  enemy 
to  parcel  out.  the  empire,  sooner 
than  entrust  the  public  -defence 
to  heretical  feibw^^suligects. 

This  little  volume  includea 
manjr  useful  attacks  on  siqaei-stition; 
but  it  confounds,  after  the  man- 
ner of  those  who  read  more  than 
they  travel,  the  exploded  and  a- 
bandoned  practices  of  ihe  defunct 
catholics  three  hundred  years  ago, 
with  those  of  the  living  disciples  of 
the  same  church.  The  author 
wars  with  the  dead.  He  ridicules 
abuses  that  are  no  more.  He  com* 
plains  of  opinions  that  are  forgot- 
ten. As  well  might  a  milliner 
write  against  hoop-petticoats,  or  a 
tailor  against  waistcoat-flaps,  as  a 
clergyman  seriously  argue  against 
items  from  the  Tax^e  GmceUarut 
Apostolka.  However,  while  hoop-* 
petticoats  and  waistcc>at*  flaps  arc 
worn  at  the  king's  levee,  the  words 
must  remain  in  iMme  degree  of 
currency. 


AtT.  LIJL     A  Fin£catiQnofthe.C9$uluct  of  the  Irish  CaihoRei,  Junng  the  laU  Ad* 
minutratiotu    By  a  PiotesiatU  Barrister.  8vo.  pp.  70. 

A  anperatitioos  docility  to  the  friendship  begun  with  North  Ame« 
priest,  implies  an  absence  of  rica;  has  stained  with  fatal  injury 
confidence  in  one^s  own  judgment  to  our  continental  popularity,  the 
He,  who  is  conscious  that  be  reputation  of  the  country  for  pro« 
wants  the  capacity  or  ability  to  tecting  independence,  and  observ- 
think  and  act  for  himself  is  pre*  ing  justice,  by  the  abominable  as- 
sumptuous  indeed,  when  he  un-  sault  on  Copenhagen ;  and  has  in 
dertakes  to  think  and  act  for  others,  one  short  year  done  more  to  ren« 
Yet  some  persons  have  intruded  der  our  former  power  and  prosper!* 
iiito  official  situations  in  Great  tj^  irrecoverable,  than  any  one  of 
Britain,  whose  opinions  were  avow-  his  predecessors  during  the  present 
edly  overawed  by  those  of  bishops,  i^^ign. 

The  public  conduct  df  these  men  This  writer,  though  not  friendly 
was  worthy  of  their  prejudices,  to  the  new  men,  criticises  with  con- 
Lord  North  lost  us  America.  Mr.  siderable  severity  their  predeces- 
Addington  made  and  broke  a  peace  sors  of  the  Grenville  party;  It  is 
with  equal  meanness.  Mr.  Perceval  complained  that  Mr.  Gmtun  was 
has  revived  our  religious  feuds;  not  raised  in  proportion  to  his 
his     interrupted     the     profitable  claims ;  and  that  Mr.  Cunan,  the 
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more  than  Enkine  of  bis  country, 
vras  not  empfejed ;  io  a  word  ttiat 
the  bestowal  of  patronage  waa 
condacted  with  less  regard  to  merit 
and  talent  than  to  rank  and  con- 
nexion. The  like  error  was  com- 
nritted  by  the  same  people  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  A  man  of 
wealth  and  family  is  very  power- 
fttl  where  he  resides,  but  nis  in- 
fluence is  wholly  local.  A  man  of 
genius  and  reputation  is  not  in- 
tensely powerful  any  where;  but 
bis  influence  is  equally  great  whi- 


diersoever  it  extends^  cod  thus  iir 
positive  force  it  grestly  wmnes 
the  might  of  optdeoce.  That 
minister  is  a  bad  arifluneticmii 
and  values  allegiance  aodoly,  who 
bids  higher  for  a  peer  or  a  bo* 
roughmcmger  than  for  a  greifc 
orator  or  a  great  writer.  By  <l6> 
grees  these  things  will  be  teant, 
and  instead  of  se^ng  power  giioi 
to  imbecility,  we  shall  see  it  the 
regular  inheritance  of  saperior  in* 
tellect. 


Art.  LX.    7^  CahoBc  Churns^   Sscuuid;  m  a  Letter  firm  ike  bte  Mqk  /h, 

£Jmufid  Burke,  to  tJu  Hon.    irdliim  Smhk^  LL  D.  F.R.S.  &f  M.R.U. 

Then  a  Memher  of  the  Irith  FarBamentf  now  third  Baron  of  the  Court  ef  Snckfrn 
tn  Ireland.    Svo.  pp.  24i* 

MR.  Burke's    argument   for  re-  aside  all    interior  privileges,  dit* 

fieving    the  Catholics   is,  that  all  tinctions  and  hostihties,  diey  will 

Christian  sects  are  alike  threatened  fall    before   the    common  eneniy. 

by  a  new    combination  of  under-  This  argument  obvioudy  leads  to 

valuers  of  church  and  king,  com-  the  substitution  of  a  vague  scrip- 

monly  called   jacobins ;   and  that,  tural  test  to  the  profane  and  bbs- 

unless  these    Christian    sects    lay  phemous  test  now  in  use. 

AaT.  LXI.     Remarh  on  the  Attumee  between  Cknreh  and  State;  emd  on  tie  Tat- 

Laws.    B^  the  Rev.  Richard  Kjvg,  M,jt.  formerhf  Fettow  of  New  Cdl^ 
Oxford,    ^o.  pp.  59. 

MR.  King  says    that   the  prin-  ment :   and  that  it  is  an  insult  to 

ciples  on  which  an  established  re-  the  order,  and  an  oppression  of  ths 

ligion  and  a  test-Iaw  are  defended,  civil  rights  of  clerical  individuals, 

repose  on  unerring   maxims.    An  to  have  introduced   a  test   efk^ 

established    religion    may    subsist  manskip    among  the  qualificatioos 

without  a  test,  as  in  Prussia,  France,  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 

and  China.      A    test    may  subsist  mons. 

\vitbout  an  established  religion,  Mr.  King  complains  with  great 
as  wh^n  the  French  made  an  reason  that  the  convocation  to 
oath  of  hatred  to  royalty  into  a  ceased  to  sit.  Every  one  sees  thst 
qualification  for  civil  offices.  Sup-  the  public  religion  re<juire8  to 
posing  Mr.  King  to  have  proved,  be  re-touched.  The  religious  por* 
that  the  state  ought  to  contract  an  tion  of  the  public  is  rapidlv  sepa- 
alliance  with  the  strongest  sect;  rating  into  methodists  and  umta- 
he  has  not  proved  that  it  is  also  rians ;  and  both  sects  incroach  oa 
expedient,  by  exclusions,  to  pro-  the  worship  established  by  la«r. 
voke  the  enmity  of  all  the  weaker  One  of  these  two  sects  must  be 
sects.  .  incorporated  with  the  national  re- 
Mr.-^  King  observes  very  justly  ligion  by  adapted  gentle  approx- 
that  the  clergy  ought  to  have  imations. 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  pariia- 
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Art.  LXIT.  Zaun  aidrusej  §o  Leed 
Rgm9vai/r0m  ike  C<nmcUt  ffihi  Ay,  « 
MefUalofiie  Test  Lann  mm  m  Twr9$% 
Havg.    By  a  PrmatoMt.    8fO.  pp.  57. 

THERE  is  in  the  mode  of 
siafeemem  adopted  by  thk  newt* 
paper  protestant,  a  tomething, 
which  tends  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt the^  high  personage,  of 
whom  he  presumes  to  speak,  and 
whom  he  describes  as  captious  and 
obstiuale  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
It  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be  cre- 
dited that,  after  consenting  to 
extend  the  Irish  act  of  1793  to  the 
United  Kingdoms,  his  Maiesty 
should  have  intimated  a  dislike  to 


GrenwOe  and  Lord  H^wkl^  nfim  ikeir 
•  €9meq*tmce  of  AAr  AUim/iH-g  tkeTuml 
wM  AmfM  «t  kit  Mijert^s  Arwq  md 

indtide  the  Presb^fterians  of  Scot* 
land  in  the  franditse  al  owed  to  the 
CathoKcs  of  Ireland.  Tet  such  b 
the  inference  th^s  writer  would 
have  us  draw.  The  Catholic  Bill 
does  not  go  a  step  beyond  leg-ali- 
zing  what  is  habiiualiy  practised 
already.  There  are  whole  regi* 
ments  of  Catholics  and  of  Presby* 
terians,  to  whom  no  tests  are  ad« 
ministered.  What,  if  it  were  legal 
to  omit  these  tests  ? 


Art.  LXIIL    Plain  Facts:  or,  the  New  Ministry  convicted  fy  their  sfMrZVfd>« 
To  wUck  is  snifoined  a  Letter^  by  Lord  GrenviUe.    dvo.  pp.  25. 


THIS  excellent  little  book  was 
well  adapted  to  allay  the  ferment, 
at  one  time  expected  to  have  arisen 
from  the  fanatic  cry  of  No  Popery, 
which  was   opposed   to    the   sup- 


porters of  that  truly  Catholic  and 
universally  tolerant  bill,  which 
confided  to  all  sects  the  defence 
of  their  couimon  country. 


Art.LXIV.   jin  Historical  Apologtf  for  the  Irish  CatholtcsM 

jiELL,  Esq,  8tc.  pp.  147. 


Sy  WitLUM  Par- 


THIS  historical  apology  for  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  deserves  gene- 
ral circulation.  It  aims  at  proving, 
and  it  succeeds  in  proving,  that 
political  ill  usage  has  uniformly  pre- 
ceded the  insurrections  of  the  Irish : 
that  many  of  their  rebellions,  those, 
for  instance,  which  were  cotempo* 
nry  with  the  Reformation,  had  not 
violations  of  religion,  but  of  pro- 
perty for  their  provocative:  that 
Catholicism,  as  such,  ha$  no  ten- 
dency to  occasion  disaffection,  or 
to  arouse  commotion  i^  and  that  a 
complete  emafu;ipatlon  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, is  the  sun^st  and  next  step 
to  the  tranquillity  aiul  prosperity  of 
Ireland. 

Henry  VIIL  assumed  the  king* 
ship  of  Ireland,  and  was  acknow^ 
ledged  by  the  Irish  chieftains  as 
their  liege  lord  ;  but  as  he  made  a 
«  practice  of  deciding  references  in 
favour  of  the  weaker  partv,  thus 
breaking  the  chain   of  feudal  de- 


pendences, the  greater  barons, 
headed  by  O'Neil,  threw  off  hb  jtt« 
risdiction.  The  cootmversies  of 
the  Reformation  did  not  penetrate 
into  Ireland  until  the  reign  of  £li« 
zabeth. 

This  reign  of  Elizabeth,  so  per* 
niciously  though  flatteringly  mis- 
represented by  the  Protestant  bis« 
torians,  is  here  abandon^  to  me« 
rited  execration.  She  claimed  the 
praibe  of  mildness,  while  she  prac« 
tised  the  smothering  cruelty  of  an 
inquisitor.  On  the  9ih  of  Jely, 
1 573,  she  granted  to  the  Esffl  of 
Essex,  a  man  who  broke  the  neck 
of  his  first,  and  poisoned  the  hus- 
band of  his  second  wife,  the  one 
half  of  the  seignories  of  Clanne* 
boy  and  Ferny.  These  lands  be- 
'  longed,  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  English  lawyers,  to  the  de- 
scendanu  ^  a  bastard  Matthew 
O'Neil,  but  according  to  Irish  and 
rational  principles,  to  8hane  O'Neil^ 
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« lcgUiaiat«son«f  ibemcient  Ignd- 
hitit  luid  the  cbiettain  of  the  sept, 
which  beld  them  in  joint  Uamtx>y^ 

Yet  this  county,  for  such  it  was, 
with  no  further  c6reiiK>ny  was  thus 
coufiscated;  half  the  lands  were 
taken  by  Elizabeth  herself  and 
half  by  ber  paramour.  When  the 
lofd-deputy  came  to  enforce  this 
seizure,  he  found  '*  Ulster  iu  a 
flame  ;^'  a  rebellioa  ensued,  and 
a  great  pr^udice  against  Protes* 
tants,  who  appeared  only*  as  confis* 
catots  of  land,  was  the  result.  Si- 
milar usurpations,  no  less  repre- 
hensible, were  undertaken  in  many 
other  districts,  with  a  similar  effect 
on  the  reputation  of  the  heretical 
clause. 

The  quiet  reign  of  James  L  wits 
fai^ourable  to  the  nrogiess  of  order : 
its  leisure  gave  play-room  to  theo- 
logic  controversy,  which  usually 
flourishes  under  weak  and  pacific 
princes.  To  the  first  petition  of 
the  Catholics  for  a  complete  tolera- 
tion, he  replied,  that  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  support  what  he 
found  established  in  the  kingdom. 
In  Ireland,  however,  be  displaced 
*ttll  the  Catholics  who  were  in  power, 
Mid  oreatod  several  boroughs,  v^ich 
increased  or  founded  a  rrotestant 
asoendancy. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  has  been 
-^vell  discussed,  and  is  better  un- 
derstood than  the  preceding  period 
"^ of  intolerance,  which  both  the  Pro- 
*^taftant  {Mirties  had  an  equal  interest 
in  covering  with  a  veil.  With  this 
reign  the  comments  of  Mr.  Parnell 
properly  conclude,  as  he  does  not 
think  the  prevailing  opinions  to  be 
«njust.  The  concluoing  observa- 
tions  deserve  notice. 

**  At  pretcDtt  the  Roman  Catholic  pea- 
santry enlist  with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
because  government  sets  their  religious 
faith,  and  their  military  duty,  at  variance, 
and  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
Catholic  officers  in  the  army,  destroys 
diat  iadinatioa  to  enlist,  which  always 


dritesfiroai  vem^g  uodsr  oiEctiatf  ^ 
same  sect  as  themselves, 

«  llie  $am^  injudicioui  intokn«x 
makes  the  peasantry  disaSected;  ^ 
follows:  you  cannot  trust  m  dieiiulitiii 
for  they  tn  Cathrfics.  The  yeonaDry 
sue  too  few  fin  nmaben ;  apdas  thej^tea 
die  «uae  vfcctiaD  of  intDlenBiGe,  ait  par* 
tizans^  in  calling  in  their  ai4»  yon  nun  the 
nsk  of  cxcitiAg  a  civil  war. 

^  You  are  forced  tho^,  in  onkr  ts 
prefeat  the  bad  eftcts  of  your  sjrttem  of 
govemaient,  to  bring  an  army  from  Bog- 
bnd.  Then  comes  the  fear  of  inTaooot 
and  your  difficulties  multiply  an  hoadni 
fold.  You  Mfant  an  additional  amy  to 
keep  down  the  peasantry,  you  want  as 
army  to  aive  the  nriltda, you  wantananof 
to  restrain  tfie  inumperate  seal  of  the 
yeomanry,  you  want  an  army  to  oppoc 
the  enemy. 

^<  This  is  «o  v«ry  inaccurate  atatemeot 
of  the  military  necessities  of  the  Bagfah 
jgovemment  in  Ireland,,  which  arise  to* 
tmly  from  the  want  of  wisdom  in  their 
political  measures.  An  army  wtdiout  any. 
facility  (^  recruiting  ;  a  people  for  your 
enemy ;  a  militia  uiat  you  place  no  con* 
fidence  in ;  a  yeon^gnry  whose  yeir  ai«i- 
tance  is  accompanied  with  the  risk  of  ia- 
jaring  you  ^  and  a  fo]eij;n  enemy,  ready 
to  take  the  first  opportumty  of  tunuBgyoiir 
mistakes  to  his  own  profit. 

"  But  for  a  moment  reverse  your  mei. 
sures  ;  treat  the  Protestants  andCatholks 
without  any  discrimination^  assuage  (be 
wounded  pride  of  the  countrv,  by  lome 
modification  of  the  union,  and  the  licaitt 
of  file  Irish,  naturally  loyal  and  aiedo* 
■ate,  will  yield  wkh  d^ght  to  the  seo&- 
mento  of  bmI  and  dniy  towards  the  (p* 
jemment. 

^  Who  that  sympathized  in  the  cxpaa- 
sion  of  honest  gratulation  which  broke 
forth  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  amval  i& 
Ireland,  can  doubt  it !'' 

The  pressing  ioiportance  of  con- 
ceding to  the  Catnolics  the  pet^ 
remaaiit  of  their  clainas,  which 
seems  now  withheld  only  to  presme 
an  irritating  badge  and  an  insuUiog 
distinction,  cannot  be  repeated  too 
loudly  from  every  pulpit,  or  too 
freqnently  from  every  neriodical 
publication.    There  migot  aoM  » 


JLBTTfiRS  Otl  THE\8lFBjeGt  0#  THB  CAtHOUCS. 
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the  higMy  or  tMoeitf  of  the  early 
lefonmrs  prfmiti  faimi  lor  tkm 
fwventsl  and  filial 


MHt>ilt|^  tide  of  publte  opfiliott, 
^hicn  sDOuId  ffoat  intb  one  abyss, 
dUthe  oppressive  restraints  wnich 

AtT.  LXV.  Ten  UUtri  m  fke  Sdjeei  9f  the  Catholics^  to  my  Brother  Abraham,  ivjb 
Bva  wthe  Ommt^y*    Jfy  Fbter  Plymiby^  JE/^.  8vo. 

fiIDICUL£,    if   not  the  test  of   sparkling  and  is  poiguan^  and  in« 

spires  gaiety,  indulgence^  and  be- 
uey9lence. 

There  are  ten  letters.  The  first 
treats  of  the  coronation*  oath  ;  die 
ieoond  of  catholic  conscience ;  the 
third  of  the  danger  of  delay:  tfaii 
is  a  speeimen  of  it* 

''Here  is  a  frigate  attacked  by  a  cor* 
sair  of  immense  strength  and  size;  rig- 
ging cut,  masts  in  danger  of  coming  by 
die  boaid»  four  foot  water  in  the  hok^ 
men  droning  off  very  fast  |  in  this  drcidU 
fill  situBCioD,  how  do  yoo  think  the  Cap- 
tarn  acts  (whose  same  shall  be  Percend)^ 
He  caHs  all  hands  upon  deck ;  taUis  lo 
them  ef  Kiogt  couatry,  glorvy  sweet* 
hearts*  gin*  French  pri8on»  wooden  shoeSf 
Old  England,  and  heans  of  oak:  thcqr 
give  thiee  cheers*  rush  to  their  guna»  and 
after  a  tremendous  conflict*  succeed  in 
beating  off  the  enemy.  Not  a  syllable  rf 
all  this ;  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which 
the  honourable  Commander  goes  to  work: 
the  first  thmg  he  does  is  to  secure  fiO  or 
SOof  hispi&e  sailors  who  hiqypea  to  he 
Catholics,  to  ch^  them  in  iions»  .and  set 
Ofer  them  a  guaid  of  as  mamr  Ph>tes« 
tants;  having  taken  this  admiraUe  method 
of  d^nding  himself  against  his  infidel 

r>nentSf  be  goes  upon  deck*  reminds 
sailors*  in  a  vexy  bitter  harangue*  that 
they  are  of  dififerent  religioasi  exhorts 
the  Episcopal  gunner  not  to  trust  to  the 
IVesbyterian  quarter-master;  issues  posi- 
tive orders  that  the  Catholics  should  be 
fired  at  upon  the  first  appearance  of  dis* 
content;  rushes  through  blood  and  brains» 
examining  his  men  in  the  Catechism  and 
S9  Articles*  and  positively  forbids  every 
one  to  spunge  or  ram*  who  has  not  takea 
the  Sadament  aocordinjg^  to  the  Church 
of  England  Was  it  right  to  take  out  a 
Captain  made  of  excelknt  British  stuflii 
and  to  put  in  such  a  man  as  this ;  is  not 
he  more  like  a  parson*  or  a  talking  law- 


<  truth*  is  the  antagonist  of  impos- 
ture. It  operates  like  a  diminish- 
iogglass^  and,  by  suddenly  redu- 
cing the  apparent  grandeur  of  the 
note  coloaMu  objects  of  hisoaan  so* 
licitude*  it  prepares  the  mind  for 
ledng  them  in  their  jest  disneiw 
sions  and  true  proportions.  The 
servile  superstition^  which  worships 

Soiiticaland  ecclesiastic  rank  uu* 
nly,  is  often  cured  by  satire^s  re* 
versing  the  telescope.  The  Lu- 
ciaos*  the  Swifu*  and  the  Voltaires, 
are  the  restorers  of  good  sense; 
when  the  adulations  of  the  courtier 
and  the  priest  have*  taught  men  to 
be  slaves  b^bie  kings^  and  (towards 
before  God. 

This  nation  has  for  a  long  time 
not  displayed  a  great  comic  genius, 
llie  notes  to  the  RoUiad*  and  more 
recently  the  Miseries  of  Human 
Lifis*  may  have  given  intimations, 
that  the  power  of  tickling  forth 
laughter  still  exists ;  but  an  unweU 
come  sort  of  reputation  is*  alas !  at- 
tached by  a  solemn  peqple^  to  lu« 
dicrous  exertion.  We  fancy  that 
to  be  merry  is  not  to  be  wise. 
When  we  laugh*  we  want  to  do  it 
naobserved^  and  behind  a  curtain ; 
and  affect  both  aneer  and  contempt 
for  the  merry  Andrew,  who  makes 
OS  break  the  sabbath  of  our  satur- 
nine and  sullen  seriousness. 

For  our  parts*  we  are  content  to 
leave  Ions  faces  to  the  tabernacles 
and  to  CTapham-common :  we  feel 
that  a  tete-a-tete  dinner  digests  the 
better  over  a  lively  pamphlet*  and 
dttt  argiinieats  and  giblets  are  not 
less  wholesome  for  a  due  seasoning 
of  wit  and  pepper.  We  chearfolly 
dnnk  Peter  Plymley'a  health  in 
our  oldest^  port,  and  gladly  read 
idoud  a  letter  between  glass  and 
(^ass;   tbe  wit   like  the  wine  is 


ver*  than  a  thorough  bred  seaman  r  And 
built  as  she  is  of  heart  of  oak*  and  ad- 
mirably manned,  is  it  poanble  with  such 
a  Captain  to  ssiye  this  sh^  from  gomg  to 
the  bottom  r* 
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The  fourdi  lelMr  enquires  'wbe«- 
ler  it  be  an  anomal^f  to  educate 
l^pie  in  another  religion  than  your 
own.  We  apprehendit  to  be  nearly 
demonstrated,  that  different  religi- 
ons produce  different  effects  on  the 
habits,  manners,  and  dispositions 
of  their  votaries :  that  some  reli« 
^ions  fit  men  for  certain  occupa^ 
tions,  and  that  other  religions  adapt 
men  for  other  occupations :  so  that 
a  wise  government  will  always  tajie 
care  to  have  four  or  five  dbtinct 
systems  of  opinion  actively  taught^ 
in  order  that  men  may  have  every 
where  ready  opportunities  of  class- 
ing themselves  according  to  their 
prevailing  moral  tendencies.  That 
social  purpose,  which  the  different 
sects  of  Piatonists,  Epicureans,  and 
Stoics,  answered  among  the  an- 
cients, is  to  be  attained  in  our  times 
hy  separating  into  Catholics,  So  • 
cmians,  and  Calviuists.  The  pur- 
suit of  uniformity  is  not  only  ab- 
surd and  pernicious ;  but  arrogant 
and  impious^ 

The  fifth  letter  treats  of  the  cor. 
poration  and  test  acts :  for  argu- 
ment this  is  the  weakest.  The  de- 
scription of  the  invasion  is  admi- 
rable for  comic  force. 

«  As  for  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry,  in 
making  a  gallant  defence  behind  hedge- 
rows, and  through  plate  racks  and  hen- 
coops, highly  as  I  think  of  their  bravery, 
I  do  not  know  any  nation  in  Europe  so 
likely  to  be  struck  with  nanic  as  the  £q» 
glish ;  and  this  from  ttieir  total  unac- 
quaintance  with  sciences  of  war.  Old 
wheat  and  beans  blazing  for  twenty  miles 
round  ;  cart  mares  shot ;  sows  or  Lord 
Somervill'  's  breed  running  wild  over  the 
country  ;  the  minister  of  the  pari  h' wound- 
ed sorelv  in  his  hindcT  parts ;  Mrs.  Plym- 
tcy  in  nts;  all  th*se  scenes  of  war  an 
Austrian  or  a  Russian  has  seen  three  or 
four  times  over ;  but  it  is  now  three  cen- 
turies since  an  }  In^^lish  pig  bias  fallen  in 
a  fair  battle  upon  English  ground,  or  a 
farm  house  been  jifl?d,  or  a  cltfrgyiftan's 
wife  been  subjected  to  ?ny  other  proposals 
of  love,  than  the  connubial  endearments 
of  her  sleek  and  orthodox  mate.    The 


old  jeditiim .of 'Plutarch'^  Lhc^.  ^^ 
Hes  in  the  corner  of  yourparlowwiodoK 
has  contributed  to  work  you  up  to  the 
most  romantic  expectations  of  our  So. 
nan  behaTioor.  Yon  are  persuaded  that 
Lord  Amherst  will  defend  Kew4}n(ige 
like  Codes  ;  that  some  maid  of  honour 
will  break  away  from  her  capiiviw,  aod 
•wim  over  the  Thames;  that  daeDokeof 
York  will  bora  his  capitulating  hand} 
and  litde  Mr.  Sturm  Boome  &n  f(M 
years  purchase  for  Moulsham  H^,  ^ 
die  French  are  encamp  upon  it.  Ihott 
we  shall  witness  all  this,  if  the  FreDdlb 
come;  but  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  so 
enchanted  With  the  ordinary  English  be- 
hariour  of  these  invaluable  persons,  tlist 
I  earnestly  pray  no  opportunity  may  be 

SVen  them  for  Roman  valour,  and  h 
ose  verv  un-Roman  pensions  which  they 
would  all,  of  course,  take  especial  cait 
to  claim  in  conseouence.  But  whatever 
was  our  conduct,  if  every  pkmghman  m 
as  great  a  hero  at  he  who  was  calledfraoi 
his  oxen  to  save  Rome  from  her  eneoue^ 
I  should  sdll  say,  that  at  such  a  crisis  yoa 
want  the  affections  of  all  your  sobjeosii 
both  islaadi :  there  is  no  spirit  idudi  . 
you  must  alienate,  no  heart  yoa  mut 
avert ;  every  man  must  feel  he  has  a 
country,  and  that  there  is  an  urgent  and 
pressbg  cause  why  he  should  expose  bioi* 
self  to  death.** 

The  sixth  letter  treats  of  the 
plea  ur^ed  against  doing  more  for 
the  Catholics,  because  much  has 
been  done  already. 

The  seventh  letter  describft  the 
state  of  Ireland,  a  subject  conti- 
nued with  still  more  humour  in  ths 
eighth  :  the  author  is  quite  at  home 
there. 

The  ninth  letter  enumerates  veiy 
divertingly  the  subsisting  prira* 
tions — the  application  "  Joel  is  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  bar,  &c."  is 
superlatively  diverting,  and  based 
on  the  profoundest  knowledge  of 
human  nature  ;  but  we  mast  not 
transcribe  the  whole  book. 

In  titfe  tenth  letter,  the  irony 
about  the  Jesuit*s  bark  bill  is  ca- 
pital.  "  What  a  sublime  thought, 
that  no  physi9  caa  now  be  taken 


ivafifs  smiMov^ 


sst 


tlie  Weaer  and  tbe  Ga*  Swift,  abd  from    moral  obscenity 

nmae^&c''  than    Voltaire^  tWi   writer  seems 

Freer  from  tautology  than  Liu  adapted  to  execate  comic  compq* 

dan,  from  physical  obscenity  than  sition  with  attic  salt  and  urbanity* 

Akt.LXVI.    Rmarit  m  Oi  Danggn  of  the  EitMshed  Rdt^fm.    Jfy  E.  Pkar. 

soM«  8to*^>«9S* 


THIS  writer  avails  himself  of  the 
popular  interest  taken  in  the  Catho- 
fie  Qqesdon,  to  bring  forwards 
other  ecclesiastical  topics.  He 
proposes  some  variation  of  the  Li- 
turgy, and  of  the  Athanasian  creed ; 
am  he  recommends  re-convoking 
the  Convocation^  in  order  to  au- 
thorize these  aberrations  from  the 
ritual  appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches.  With  ludicrous  super- 
stition, be  objects  to  Sunday  news- 


papers :  surely  it  would  be  better 
to  suppress  week-day  newspapers^ 
which  interfere  with  industry  ;  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  those 
vehicles  of  instruction,  which  direct 
public  attention  to  the  public  good 
on  Sundays.  A  more  moral  em- 
ployment cannot  be  devised  for  tbe 
people,  than  to  criticize  with  equi- 
table  philanthropy,  the  pracncal 
rulers  of  tbe  state. 


AlT.  LXVir.   Tki  Sttbstame  of  Lord  Erskmc'j  Sfieech  m  tie  House  of  Lords,  on 
Monday^  Apnl  13, 1807.  8vo.  pp.  S2. 


THE  written  eloquence  of  Lord 
Eiskioe  is  inferior  to  his  spoken. 
The  charms  of  bis  delivery,  whick 
so  powerfully  excite  the  sympadie- 
iic  feelings^  contribute  much  to  his 
ifaetoricai  impression.  His  speeches 
lose  in  the  hands  of  a  reporter. 
This  harangue,    which  is  said^to 


have  been  admired  in  the  house, 
does  not  entirely  produce  a  corres- 
ponding effect  in  tbe  closet.  Nor 
IS  it  enough  confined  to  the  one 
question  of  debate,  which  respect- 
ed the  propriety  of  a  ministei's  giv- 
ing a  pledge  to  the  crown. 


AST.  LXVIiL  A  Sermon  ftreached  at  the  Temftk^  May  31,  and  at  Berkley  ChafieU 
Beriley^atuure^  June  28,  upon  the  Conduct  to  he  ohseroed  hy  the  EstahlUked  Church 
tmaards  UathoBcs  and  other  Dissenters,  By  the  Eev.  Sydhey  Smith,  A*  M.  Late 
Fdlomf  of  New  College,  Oxford.  8to.  pp.  27. 


^  THE  high  and  merited  reputa- 
tion ef  the  author  of  this  admirable 
sermon,  must  have  secured  to  it 
every  degree  of  attention  which 
the  impressive  propriety  of  his  de- 
livery, and  the  wider  influence  of 
his  intellect,  are  adapted  to  com- 
mand. From  tlic  preiatory  address 
die  following  paragraphs  deserve 
election. 

**  Charity  towards  those  who  dissent 
fitm  m  on  religious  opinions  is  always  a 
proper  subject  for  the  pulpit.  If  such 
discussion  railhates  s^inst  the  views  of 
soy  particular  party^  the  fault  is  not  in 
Hm  who  18  thus « erroneously  said  to  in- 
troduce politics  into  the  church,  but  in 
tlK)se  who  have  really  brought  the  church 
\att  •  ^bih%.     It  does  cot  cease  to  be  ow 


duty  to  guard  men  against  religious  anl* 
mosities,  because  it  suits  the  purpose  of 
others  to  inflame  them ;  nor  are  we  to 
consider  the  great  question  of  refigious^ 
toleration  as  a  theme  fit  only  for  the  fac* 
tions  of  parliament,  because  intolerance 
has  Jately  been  made  the  road  to  power. 

« It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  clergy- 
man to  preach  upon  subjects  purely  poli- 
tical ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  his  duty  to 
avoid  religious  subjects  which  have  been 
distorted  into  political  subtects»  especially 
when  the  consequence  oi  tliat  distortion 
is  a  general  sute  of  errorand  of  passion.'* 

We  are  sure  the  public  have  been 
eager  to  read,  and  to  distribute,  so 
nieritorioius  and  so  beautiful  a  dis- 
course. 
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THERE  is  no  gracefulness,  little 
imagination^  and  less  originality  in 
this  freak  of  satire*  The  author 
dreams  that  a  set  of  devils  seize  him 
in  his  bed,  and  toss  him  in  a  blanket 
up  to  the  very  ctouds,  among  which 
he  fin^  a  solid  one  to  rest  upon. 
He  thence  beholds  a  revolution  in 
London,  which  wholly  wants  local 
costume. 

A  revolution  would  not  begin 
here  as  it  began  at  Paris,  by  an  at- 
lack  on  die  tower,  or  the  king's 

Eiteee.  Who  wants  to  let  loose  tne 
oos,  or  lo  steal  the  furniture  at 
St  James's  ?  It  would  more  pro- 
bably begin  bv  a  refusal  of  the 
taxes.  Some  first  of  April  every 
ix>dy  would  say  to  the  collector 
"  call  again  Y"  "  call  again !"  Go- 
vernment would  not  need  itsmilitarv 
force  agunst  the  tifib  of  an  English 
people  ;  it  would  only  have  to  dis" 
train  at  every  door,  md  to  license  a 
troop  of  itinerant  auctioneers  to  sell 
off  the  houshold  stufFof  entire  streets 
and  parishes.  When  the  brokers  of 
^foorfields  cease  to  attend  the  sales ; 
und  the  treasury  has  to  receive  sofas, 
clocks  and  boiiers,  instead  of  bank- 
notes, a  moment  of  reflection  may 
sapervene. 

By  some  one  of  the  ministers  it 
will  be  recollected,  that  parliament 
is  or  might  be  sitting ;  and  that  it 
will  at  least  serve  to  procrastinate 
decision,  to  hear  what  the  country- 
gentlemen  think  of  re-issuing  the 
pensions  in  kind,  and  of  payine 
wardens  of  the  cinque  ports  with 
empty  platters.  Somebody  may 
profess 'to  believe,  that  if  these 
citizen-bankrupts  were  more  nuine- 
fously  represented,  they  would  con- 
trive  to  pay  up  their  arrears  in 
cash.  This  would  be  applauded 
for  want  of  a  brighter  and  more 
original  idea ;  and  additional  repre- 
sentatives would  be  conferred  on 
Westminster  and  Southwark.    His 


majesty,  ever  disposed^  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  his  loyal  subjects,  would 
easily  be  graciously  pleased  to  re- 
vive the  old  prerogative  of  bestow- 
ing charters  of  representatioa  ;  and 
would  invite  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  and  a  dozen  other 
towns  to  send  up  deputies  to  bis 
faithful  parliament. 

Curiosity  soon  suspends  dissatis- 
faction. The  country-membeis 
would  wonder  what  the  w  estminster 
people  were  out  of  cash  for :  and  by 
the  next  quarter  it  would  pass  for 
seditious  to  be  insolvent.  One  of 
the  new  members,  desirous  of  im- 
mortality and  a  place  would  ofier, 
in  the  name  of  his  constituents  ^ 
augment  the  window-tax,  and  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  extending  it 
to  work-shops  and  to  plabes  of  wor- 
ship. He  would  propose  to  concedk 
as  a  bonus,  or  equivalent,  the  re- 
peal of  the  testJaws,  and  to  bestow, 
on  the  cisterns  of  baptism  and  the 
confessionals  of  popery,  a  power  of 
qualifying  candidates,  not  only  for 
heaven,  out  for  the  excise-office. 
The  bishops  would  object,  that  the 
windows  of  charches  are  Ime  and 
of  little  use ;  and,  if  taxed  oy  the 
square  foot,  would  cost  a  large  sum 
quarterly :  but  on  being  assured 
that  the  new  window-tax  on  spiri- 
tual dwellings  would  be  raised  by  a 
parish-rate,  and  not  deducted  mm 
the  tytbe,  their  qualms  and  scruples 
about  assessing  the  house  of  God 
would  conscientiously  subside*  It 
would  be  agreed  to  forgive  their 
arrears  to  the  penitent  noo-payers; 
and  a  general  shakinjjp  or  hands 
would  terminate  the  Bntish  revola» 
tion. 

This  writer  dreams  that  raw-head 
and  bloody-bones,  the  one  in  a  red 
cap,--the  other  with  a  guillotine  iu  a 
wheel-barrow,  would  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  decimate  die  Wind- 
sor or  die  Chelsea  pensionttrs.   The^ 
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Other,  the  American  spectre,  all  tar  whole,  John  Bull,  even  when  over- 

and  feathers,   is  a  more  probable  driven,  is  not  likely  to  go  mad :  he 

apparition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  roars  but  in  toasts,  and  tosses  but  in 

the  excise.office.      But,    on    the  a  blanket 


Art.  LXX*  Rrasotu  /of  not  maiing  Peace  nuith  Bwmdftartc.     To  ^hich  b  aJdeJ 
aPosfur^.  By  William  Humtbr,  £/y,  8vo.  pp.  119. 

THIS  pamphlet  is  one  of  those 
regular  bepraisements  of  the  minis- 
terial politics  of  the  hour,  which 
men  in  office  print  as  a  claim  to 


patronage,  and  which  the  hehl  of 
dependants  and  expectants  receive 
and  lend  about.  It  can  have  no 
claim  to  notice,  now  that  its  state- 
ments of  fact  and  expectaftion  are 
refcrsed,  but  for  the  prostitution  of 
its  flattery,  and  the  insagacity  of  its 
predictions. 

A  long  postscript -has  been  added 
to  this  second  edition,  no  doubt  in 
order  to  afiord  a  new  pretext  for 
distribution  and  a  J  vertisemeht.  The 
grand  error  of  the  English  nation 
Began  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  consisted 
in  siding  with  the  aiiti- jacobin  cause 
and  with  the  old  courts  of  Europe, 

Art.  LXXL     Sur  la  Came  des  Midkcun  ie  VEurope,  Deputs  nS9jtuqu'en  18(J7. 
Par  M.  Dk  Lisle,  8vo.  pp.  62. 


instead  of  assisting  by  parliamentary 
countenance,  and  if  necessary  by 
actual  alliance  with  France,  to 
emancipate  the  continent  from  its 
slavery,  through  the  medium  of  the 
original  democratic  authorities  of 
the  French.  If  the  troops  of  tbe 
Convention  had  reached  the  Vistula 
and  the  Tiber,  Germany  and  luly 
would  now  liave  had  a  represents^ 
tivc  consolidated  constitution  of 
their  own- 
In  order  to  restore  the  independ- 
ence of  Europe,  these  opinions  must 
be  resumed ;  and  a  revolution  must 
be  attempted  witji  French  o[  posi« 
tion,  which  might  have  been  long 
ago  accomplished  with  French  con- 
currence and  at  French  expense* 


OF  the  worlds  already  published 
by  this  author,  bis  EUit  de  la  LUu^ 
ntmeFrangaise  en  Angltiei-re  is  the 
most  interesting.  This  book  is  not 
adapted  to  coosole  those  whom  it 
affects  to  pity.  It  in  £u;t  casts  tbe 
Wame  of  the  blunders  committed  by 
the  royali.^ts  of  France,  on  tbe  etni- 

5 rant  nobles,  and  their  friends,  at 
w  court;  of  Vei-sailles.  It  occa- 
siohajly  throws  light  on  the  causes 
of  disastrous  proceedings,  but  in 
gyoeral  it  repeats  the  well-known 
with  little  noVeity  of  remark  or  vi- 
wqty  of  diction. 

^  The  tlrelfth  chapter  treats  of  the 
Mfflueoce  of  philosophy^  that  is,  of 
ucoreCtC£il  literature  on  the  revolu- 
Bon.  This  author  is  not  sufficiently 
Jecific  in'  hts  short  commentary. 
^  U5,  the  grand  mistake  of  the 
Prench  philosojihers  appears  to  have 
Amv.  Rkv.  Vol.  VI. 


consisted     in     attacking    nobility* 
They   could   have    gotten    rid    of 
priests  and  kings;  they  could  have 
realized  a  republic  without  a  church 
or  a  throne,    if  they  would  have 
tolerated  a  chamber  of  noblen^en  to 
fitabilitate  the  fugacious  institutions 
of  democracy.  Laws  cannot  endure, 
jiroperty  cannot  be  respected,  ade- 
quate recompenses  can  not  be  offered 
to  illustrious  talent,  where  the  great 
proprietors   are   not   embodied   in 
solid  and  hereditary   union.    The- 
nobility  have  every  where  a  conlmoa 
interest  with  their  country  ;  but  ^he 
personal  will  of  a  king  has  occa^ 
sionall}'  an  opposite  bearing,  and 
would  have  been  well  replaced  in 
France  by  a  slowly  rotatory  direc* 
tory. 

The  concluding  counsel  of  this' 
author  is,    that  the  few  remnining 
Z 
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adherents  of  Lewis  XVIII.  should    sity  with  the  cost  of  their  mu&^ 
disperse,  and  not  burden  bis  adver-    tenance^ 

Art  LXXII./f  Plain  Speech  or  AdJms  to  the  Imperiai  Parliament  of  Great  BritmUfU 
the  People  under  its  Protection^  and  to  all  Nationt ;  showing  them  in  what  Manmrtluf 
may  be  prosperous  and  happy,  rich  and  greats  free  from  Privations f  GrievaKceSi  ad 
Burdenst  cmd  remain  in  Peace  and  Friendship  with  one  another.  By  G.  Edwaids, 
Esq  M,  D.  8vo.  pp.  43. 

WE  have  often  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  writings  of  this  author. 
(Vol.  IV.  P.  195,  and  Vol.  IV. 
P.  244.)  He  is  one  of  those  bene- 
volent revolutionists,  who  expect  a 
political  millennium  of  universal 
peace  ;  when  men  shall  all  form  a 
single  family  of  affectionate  bro- 
thers ;  when  merit  shall  be  rewarded 
at  a  standard  fixed  by  its  own  va- 
nity ;  and  want  and  woe  shall  be 

Art.  LXXXIlI.  A  Standard  of  the  Eng-ish  Constitution^  vHth  a  retrospective  Fiiwtf 
Historical  Occurrences^  before  and  after  the  Revohstion^  inscribed  (with  Penmm) » 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Dukeof  Kent.    By  James  Ferris,  8vo.  pp^  312. 


cured  by  the  conspiracy  of  nature 
and  science.  We  heartily  wish  this 
new  era  were  still  nearer  than  Doc- 
tor  Edwards  would  induce  us  to 
think  it ;  and  we  shall  be  very  bap|yy 
to  assist  in  voting  for  the  displace- 
ment of  those  overseers,  constabb, 
and  custom-house  officers,  who  can 
be  proved  to  form  obstacles  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 


THE  author  of  these   amusing 

folitical  dissertations  is  already 
nown  by  Strictures  on  the  Union 
with  Ireland :  he  possesses  and  dis- 
plays a  mind  adorned  by  classical 
reading,  imbued  with  religious  stu- 
dies, and  liberalized  through  the 
lov^  of  freedom.  His  present  work 
is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Kent ; 
and  is  ushered  in  by  an  eloquent  but 
driftless  preface,  which  too  eagerly 
repeats  the  servile  praise  so  unde- 
servedly heaped  on  Queen  Eliza- 
beth by  the  protestant  clergy. 

The  first  essay  treats  on  despotism 
with  disappointing  conciseness. 

The  second  examines  the  judicial 
power.  According  to  the  analog}^ 
of  our  constitution,  the  coroner, 
who  sits  as.  judge,  ought  to  be  no- 
minated by  the  crown ;  and  the  she- 
riff,  who  selects  juries,  ought  to  be 
nominated  by  the  freeholders. 

The  third  speaks  of  taxes.  Our 
author  (P.  72,)  not  unwisely  recom- 
mends the  public  and  avowed  sale  of 
titles.  I^  is  quite  expedient  that 
large  properties,  as  such,  should  be- 
come entitled  to  nobility;  and  no 
tbeter  form  of  ascertainment  can  be 


devised,  than  to  levy  a  yearly  per 
centage  on  the  owner  toward  paying 
the  national  debt. 

The  fourth  talks  with  litdc  novelty 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  fifth  essay  converses  on  to- 
leration elegantly  and  convincingly: 
it  deserves  a  partial  transcription. 

"  If  our  reason  were  always  dear,  sft- 
ruffled  by  passions,  imcloudea  by  p^q** 
dices,  unimpaired  by  disease  or  intanpe- 
ranee  ;'  if  our  ideas  were  dear  and  Ms^ 
complete  in  all  their  parts,  comprdittiw 
ia  all  their  modes,  attributes,  pwpw* 
and  relations,  extensive  in  all  their  to*> 
if  we  could  arrange  all  these  ideal  flrjr* 
and  examine  them  in  a  proper  method  j  a 
our  judgments  were  strong*  and  wccoim 
always  bring  them  to  a  focus ;  if  wef« 
all  skilfiil  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  mda- 
pert  in  the^  act  of  it ;  there  would  be  w 
one  system  of  religion  uDon  earth.  T» 
reverse  of  all  this  being  die  case,  ^fl^ 
terns  are  infinite  in  number.  Coajd « 
examine  minutely  the  minds  of  all  tbiooH 
men,  wc  should  be  able  to  distiDgwib" 
identify  them  by  their  systems,  *•  *** 
bythefeatureew  their  faces.  Wberet« 
principal  features  of  religioo*fe  the  »■* 
we  should  yet  fiad  that  no  two  wep^ 
fealy  alikct 
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Fides  non  omaibas  una, 
Nee  difena  tamen   qualem   decet   esse 

•oronmi. 
TUs  being  the  case,  every  man  of  priftci- 
fk  may  sund  in  need  of  toleration. 

^  Despotism  is  natoraUy  a  stfanger  to 
toleration.     The  alignments  which  Hobbes 
makes  use  of,  to  prove  that  religion  is  ab- 
soluteiy  inconsistent  with  the  raterest  of 
cifil  sorereignsy  hold  good  only  in  regard 
to  civil  despotism.     Baron  Montesquieu 
has  veil  obserred,  that  virtue  is  the  princi- 
ple of  a  democracyy  honour  of  a  monarchy^ 
aadffor  of  despotism      Most  certainly  it 
is  the  interest  of  a  despot,  that  his  subjects 
^oold  fear  him»  more  than  they  fear  any 
other  being.     Now  religion  s^ys  to  all  its 
votaries*  ^  fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body, 
bat  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather 
fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  m  hell."*    If  this  fear  cannot . 
be  excluded,  the  despot  must  usurp  the 
whole  direction  of  it ;  ne  must  be  the  high 
prkit.    This  was  the  first  step  of  Julius 
Caesar :  when  but  a  youth,  he  offered  him- 
self candidate  for  this  high  office.     The 
jealossy  of  Scylla,  excitra  by  this  token 
of  his  ambition^  was  for  that  time  an  obsta- 
cle which  he  could  not  surmount.    Some 
years  aRer  the  death  of  Scylla,  there  hap- 
pened another  vacancy ;  daesar  was  then 
chosen  high  priest  of  Jupiter,  the  next  year 
pnetor,  then  consul,  and  last  of  all  assumed 
despotic  power.     The  sovereigns  of  mo- 
dern Rome  would  never  have  Men  able  to 
hind  their  Idngs  with  chains  and  their  no- 
Ues  with  fetters  of  iron,  if  they  had  not 
.been  armed  with  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
^  mm  the  triple  crown  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
lielL    Mahomet,  by  uniting  in  his  awn 
yemm«  the  three  omces  of  prophet,  priest, 
jnd  kin^,  did  not  indeed  exclude  the  fear 
Wfa  divine  Being,  but  then  he  had  the  sole 
ftncdon  of  that  fear. " 
i  *  •*  It  it  of  the  essence  of  a  free  govern- 
to  tolerate*   As  the  people  are  bound 
r  no  iawSf  but  those  to  which  they  have 
their  own  omsent,  and  are  liable  to 
00  taxci9  but  those  which  they  have 
vfoa  themselves,  they  have  a  superior 
t  to  chooae  their  own  religion.    Men 
have  not  studied  the  nature  of  civil 
tyy  and  are  not  able  to  plead  for  their 
mil  yet  feel  that  the  rights  of 


consdeiicfe^  were  nOt  given  up  td  the  pub& 
lie,  when  men  entered  into  society.  No 
maii  can  be  supposed  to  have  ^ven  tip  that 
which  is  of  ihfinite  value  to  himaelf,  for  a 
finite  consideration,  namely  the  proiecdoil 
of  the  state,  ^gain  :  The  state  can  nevei* 
be  supposed,  as  a  compensation  for  pro- 
tection, to  have  accepted  diat  which  would 
become  of  no  value  the  moment  it  should 
be  given  up,  namely  a  man's  conscience. 
Once  more :  No  man  can  give  what  is  not 
his  own  to  give.  Conscience  is  no  man's 
property ;  it  belohgs  to  God  alone.  Every 
man  feels  this  for  himself  Conscience 
can  only  be  directed  by  the  understanding ; 
and  all  the  power  that  a  man  has  over  his 
nndavtanding,  is  to  apply  it,  or  not  to 
apply  it.  He  cannot  ehdose  his  own  creeds 
Every  roan  feels  this.  It  is  equally  absurd, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that»  by  entering  into 
society,  men  tacitly  give  up  their  under-* 
standing  and  rights  of  conscience,  or  thaty 
bemg  given  up  by  any  verbal  agreement, 
that  agreement  can  be  valid,  or  the  per-* 
formance  of  it  possible.  The  majority  may 
certainly  establish  a  national  religion,  it 
is  not  enough  to  punish  crimes  when  they 
have  been  committed ;  it  is  incumbent  on 
societies  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the 
people,  and  to  prevent  the  qpmmission  of 
crimes.  It  is  not  sufficient  in  a  state  to 
have  legislators,  judges,  and  executioners* 
To  none  of  these  can  the  transgressor  say, 
<  Whither  shall  I  go  then  from  thy  spirit; 
or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  \ 
If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  ; 
if  I  go  down  into  hell,  thou  art  there  also. 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
dwell  in  .the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  % 
even  there  also  shall  thy  hand  lead  me  2 
and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I 
say,  surely  the jdarkness  shall  cover  me; 
then  shall  my  night  be  turned  to  day  :  yea 
the  darkness  is  no  darkness  with  thee;  but 
the  night  is  as  clear  as  the  day  \  the  dark 
and  light  are  to  thee  both  alike*'-]- 

'*  In  every  state  there  must  be  men  chosen 
or  appointed  to  teach  and  exhort  the  peo^ 
pie  to  obey  the  laws,  not  only  for  fear  of 
the  punishment  threatened  by  those  law8« 
for  this  may  often  be  evaded,  but  for  coo^ 
science's  salce.  Human  laws  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  imperfect  $  in  many  respo^ts  they 
inevitably  come  short  of  their  mark,  whicA 


♦  Matt.  X.  28. 


t  Psalm  cxxxisE* 
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it  the  happiness  of  mankind.  No  hunuui 
laws  ever  said*  '  If  tliine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him ;  if  he  thirat»  give  him  drink» 
Be  not  overcome  of  evii ;  but  overcome 
evil  with  good.  And,  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them.'  Religion  alone*'  and  hear 
ministers,  cm  teach  men  to  cultivate  this 
heaven-born  temper,  and  improve  society 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  possible 
on  earth. 

**  In  a  well  regulated  sute,  then,  there 
must  be  an  estabushed  ministry,  to  teach 
the  eternal  law,  and  to  be  guardians  of  the 
national  religion.  Such  a  ministry  has  been 
established  in  every  nation  upon  earth. 
Though  the  majority  may  establish  a  na« 
tional  religion,  it  cannot  do  that  which  it 
never  received  power  to  do,  nor  dispose  of 
that  which  was  never  committed  to  it.  A 
free  state  cannot  compel  men  to  part  with 
or  violate  their  consciences.  If  this  state 
were  composed  of  Mahometans  and  Gen- 
toos,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  the  Gentoo 


must  not  be  compcaedtoeatbsef,  nor  the 
Mahometan  to  eat  poik,  bccattte  io  » 
doing,  each  would  violate  hit  cootcknce. 
«  To  seeiire  the  most  eacred  riglito  of 
conscience,  a  nation  must  wmm  iti 
freedom.'* 

The  remainiBg  topics  are  trad^, 
agriculture,  population,  ranks,  v. 
my,  navy,  allegiance,  confidence 
and  stability  of  empire. 

All  these  essays  are  someirbat 
vague  and  desultory :  in  that  on 
agriculture  there  are  excellent  re- 
marks, which  would  be  better  placed 
in  the  essay  on  toleration.  A  spirit 
of  moral  restraint,  and  of  civil  li- 
berty, pervades  the  train  of  thougit 
Short  pithy  maxims  abound:  tl)^ 
facts  are  well  cjiosen  :  the  logic  is 
seldom  close  :  the  diction  is  oftea 
sti'iking. 


Art.  LXXIV.    Prfient  State  of  th  BMsk  ConstiUdum^   ffutoricailf  iBmml 
By  BrtUmnictu,     8vo.  pp.  182. 


ruptly  ;  and  that^the  new  ministers 
have  usurped  office  by  exceptional 
ble  expedients. 

Both  thes^  objections  are  plaialy 


THIS  highly  respectable  and 
proper  pamphlet  wants  nothing 
but  drift,  purpose,  object  and  in- 
tention.     We    know  already,  and 

yet  it  is   meritorious  to  re-publish    attacks    on    the    constit^(H»j  » 
such  things,  that  our  constitution    needlessly  bepraised. 
originated  among  our  ancestors,  and        Why  is  the  prerogative  of  fii» 
has  been  skilfully  praised   by  se«    solving  parliament   given  to  tie 
reral  literaty  theorists.      We  know    crown  r 
already,  that  time  and  observation 
have  taught  arts  of  practical  go- 
vernment,   which    leave    us    much 
at  the  discretion   of  ilie  executive 
power.      We    know   already,    that 
public  opinion,  in    a   considerable 

degree,   controuls  the  measures  of    , 

ao  enlightened  adniinistration,  espe-  peal  to  public  opinion  would  W 
cially  near  the  seat  of  authority ;  constantly  going  on  ;  the  tnis- 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  or  of  chievous  ferment  of  a  genetal 
voluntary  patience,  still  character-  election  would  never  burst  loose. 
wes  the  allegiance  of  the  Knujlish.     Let  us  get  this  altered.  ^ 

The  snbjc'ct  of  coinjilairit,     which         Why    is      the      prerogative 


It  would  be  far  belter  if  aoc 
third  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  to  rote  out  every  two  years; 
and  if  every  member  were 
secure  of  nis  seat  for  six 
Boroughs  would  then  kaw  a 
known  and  certain  value  ',  the  ip* 


thos 


all   this    s  )und  and    solemn    com-    clioosiujr    ministers 


given 


to  4c 


mon  place  seems  intended  to  usher    crown,  and  not  to  a  majority  of  the 

in,  is,  tliat  (p.  165)  parliament  has    Houseof  Commons  ? 

fecemJy    biien     dis<;olvcd    too    ab-        Burke  says,    and    he  is   ahny^ 
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wofth  itstening  to  wMi  attention, 
it  is  in  order  to  preiTTent  foreign 
fBctioHs  from  originating  in  the 
lenate.  Let  us  then  be  content 
nader  this  prerogative,  for  fear  of 
irorse ;  and  not  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  ministers  climbed 
into  office.  A  royal  judge  of 
merit  is  a    good  thing;   but  if  a 


king  despises  all  the  tafentis  and 
chooses  ail  the  blocks  for  his 
counsellers,  let  us  humbly  content 
ourselves  with  enlightening  his 
judgement  by  our  acuter  criti- 
cism. There  is  no  remedy  for 
a  roval  want  of  connoisseursbip  in 
public  men. 


Aarw  LXXV.     Thw^kh  m  the  Prtsnt  CruU  tf  our  Domestic  Afahrs.     B^  another 

Lawyer.     8vo.  pp.  59, 

THE   Grenville  like  the  Rock-  the    bankrupt   law   assets  for    the 
ingham      administration    although  payment  of  their  fust   debts.     And 
tnnsient  was    splendid.     Mr.  Fox  finally,    a  bill  was  introduced  for 
directed  forei^  affitirs  with  a  steady  removing    every    species   of  reli- 
attention  to  the  pursuit   of  peace  ffiotts  test  and   disqualification,  as 
within      the    precincts   of    glory.  -  Far  as  respected   promotion  in*  the 
Mn     Windham       controuled     the  army.     Those    services  are  gi-eat 
ti^mbtmi      system     with    sagacity,  and  many    for   so    short    a    time; 
Lord  Henry  Petty  produced  finan-  they  are  valid,  they  will  be  lasting, 
ctal  arrangements,   which   left    no-  claims  to  public  gratitude. 
ehiner    to   regret  in  those  of  Pitt.        Yet  the  author  of  this  parnph* 
Lord^  Erskine  accelerated  the  slug-  let,    which   is  written    with     high 
gtsb  justice  of  the  court  of  chan-  tory  prejudices,    has  characterised 
eery.     The  admiralty  perhaps  \Kas  this  patriotic    activity    as    hurly^ 
leas  aptly*  superintended    than  by  burli/   vmovatiofL     He  professes  to 
Lord   St.  Vincent ;  but  it  aimed  at  expect  a   sway    as    glorious  from 
a  siaiilar  union   of  diligence  and  the  pigmy  puppets,  who  succeeded 
probity.    The    weight   and    judg-  to    the     places    of  the   dismissed. 
meBt  of  Lord  Grenville  gave  cohe-  How   the  event  has  belied  already 
sion    and    unity    of    impulse   to  a  his     prediction !     The     honor     of 
massy  whose  movements  were  adorn*  Britain  is  sullied  by  the  outrage  on 
ed  and  blazoned  by  the  eloquence  Denmark.     The  enemies    of  Bri. 
of  Sheridan  and  Grattan.  tain  are  doubled    by  the   romoval 
T^he   measures  of  this   bold  ad-  of  Russia  into   the  adverse  scale. 
ministration    were  always    philan-  The  petulant  ignorance  displayed 
thropic,    often    wise.     They    abo-  in  the  orders  of  council  is  beckon* 
fished    the    slave-trade.      An   im-  ing  hostility  from  beyond  the  At- 
portant  reform  was  umlertaken  of  lantic.     Bigotry  is  ai^ain  hallooing 
the   Court  of  Session  in  Edinburgh,  her  heil-hounds  on  the  Irish.    Corn- 
tending  to  assimilate  and  amalga-  merce  and   manufacturer    are  both 
onate  the  laws  of  Scotland  and  of  in  dead  repose :  and  Ruin  is  selling 
England.     Some  preparations  were  oiF  by    auction    every    c(^ach   ana 
made    for  opening  tne  East  India  every  loom.     Ship-money  is  levied, 
trade,  by   a   re-purchase    of    tha  by  tlie    sale  of   licensees,    without 
monopolous  charter.      Sir  Samuel  consent  of    parliament ;   as  if  the 
RouiiUy    was    duly,    protected    in  laws  and   the  constitution  were  n.a 
an  honest  endeavour  to  render  the  more. 
real    estates  of  persons   subject  to 
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Akt.  LXX VI.     Short  Remarks  ufum  recent  PoEAml  Occurrmuet ;.  tuki^  fuuHadarif, 
on  the  New  Plan  of  Finance,     8vo.  pp.  SO, 

THIS  pamphlet    affects   to  cri-  plan  for  recruiting   the  army,  and 

ticise  LdFd  Henry  Potty's  plan  of  Mr.    Whitbread's    for  maintaining 

finance ;    but  it  talks  about  many  the  poor.     We  discover  no  obser- 

other  things,  not  less  out  of  date,  vations    entitled    bv  their  aptness 

such  as   General  Mack,    and   the  or  originality  to  selection, 
victory  at  Trafalgar,  Mr.  Windham's 

Ai^T.  LXXVII,  General  OtiervaHone  ufton  the  hrohalle  Effects  of  any  Meamtt 
tifhich  have/or  their  Ohfeet  the  Increase  of  the  ReguLr  jfney  i  and  ufion  tkt  Prm- 
files  which  should  regulate  the  System  for  calHag  out  the  great  Body  of  the  Pnfic  k 
Defence  of  the  British,  En^re.   By  a  Country  Gemkmasu     8vo.  pp.  101. 

THIS  pamphlet    is    drawn    up  applauded  for  resolving  in  coocert 

with  diffuseoess  ;*  it  proses  agreea-  to  go  out  to  fight  on  the  sabbath* 

bly  enough,  but  without  novelty,  day»     It   is   important  to   public 

concerning  the  necessity   of  mar-  convenience  and   to  public  lecui 

tialising  the  male  population ;  and  ritv,  that    the    clergy,   and  other 

enumerates  the  methods  in  which  religious    chairacters/ should  point 

this  may  best   be  effected.    It  ap-  out  this    passage    to  those  weaker 

proves  the    volunteer  system,  and  brethren,  who    are    troubled  with 

suggests   some    desirable    amend-  scruples  on  the  subject    If  minii* 

ments  ;    such  as  the  allowance  of  ters   of    state    knew    tfaeir  du^, 

a    more     equitable     remuneration  some   conspicuous   piece  of  pfe« 

for  attending   drill,  and  the  selec*  ferment  would  have  been  conferred 

tjon  of  subjects   by  a  more  com^  in  England  on    the  author  of  the 

prehensive  compulsion.  best  sermon  in   behalf  of  Sundaj- 

The  question  of  Sunday  drilling  drilling.        Such     prize-discounes 

is    discussed:    religious  ignprance  supply    arguments  to    a  hundred 

alone  can  object  to  it    In  the  first  subordinate  pulpits, 
book  of  Maccabees  (chap.  II.  V.  41.)        The    appendiK  is  a  neat  sum- 

t|)e  pious   family   of  Mattathias  is  mary  of  the  previous  argument. 

Ak  t.  LXX  VIII.    Svtstance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Seliiri^  ia  the  House  o/i«r4 
Monday,  jiugust  1(^  J  807t «» the  Defence  of  the  Country.    8vo.  pp.  49. 
THE    military    regulations     of    arms)  surpass  their  elder  brethien 
i\kis  country  have  been    discussed 
and  re-discussed    to  satietv :    still 


to  satiety : 
they  require  amendment,  for  the 
simple  r^^son  that  we  listen  aU 
ways  to  eloqu^pt  instead  of  pro- 
fessional men. 

A  total  abolition  of  the  militia 
laws  and  a  substitution  of  static* 
nary  Volunteers  is  tiie  most  desi- 
rable alteration.  Lord  Selkirk 
thinks  (p.  27.)  that  seventeen  is 
tQQ  early  an  age  for  summoning 
young  men  to  drill.  Has  he  ?it. 
tended  himself  ?  We  have  seen 
YOung  soldiers  of  sixteen  (which 
by  the  bye  was  the  Athenian  age 
for  b  ginning    the   formal  use  of 


and  should  rather  recoromeiKl  aa 
earlier  than  a  later  training.  He 
is  for  not  exempting  married  nwii 
(p.  28)  a  harsh  reflation,  but 
well  defended  by  him.  Siunntf 
and  Sunday  drills  must  be  pre* 
ferably  inforced,  if  the  desinble 
degree  of  popular  convenience  and 
vofuntarity  is  to  be  obtained. 

An  expedient  change  ia  the 
form  of  ballot  is  proposed  at  p. 
45.  If  all  those,  who  prefer  » 
serve  by  substitute,  were  allowed 
before  the  drawing  to  c<»nmute 
ther  service  for  a  fine  ;  it  is  ])«>• 
bable  that  these  collective  fines 
would  more  than  supply  the  pudj- 
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htT  of  deficiencies  resulting  from    bleman 
lots  billing  on  such  persons.  utility. 

Tiie  talents  of  this    young  nO"* 


promise     great    erentual 


Art.  LXXIX.     Feluti  in  SMcuhm  ;  erf  a  Scene  in  the  High  Cmrt  of  Admiralty  $ 
r  the  Frauds  cf  Neutral  Flags^  as  ememfiltfUd  in  the  Case  of  the  Silemu 


-nuirks  on  the  Prosecution  for  Libel  instituted  against  the  Author  by  .^dmiref 
Montagu     The  Amplication  of  His  Majesty's  Licences  ;  Forged  American  Certificates  ; 


la/ustice  towards  Neutrals  ;  'and  Danger  ^of  His  Mt^est^s  Doch'Tards*  Addressed 
to  Ministers  and  Parliament.  By  John  Baown«  Author  of  the  Mysteries  of 
Neutralization,    8vo.  pp.  101. 

council  w^as  formerly  an  object  of 
patriotic  jealousy  ;  but  in  these 
iiepraved  times  oppositionists  se^ 
lect  for  prominence  only  frivolous 


BROWN'S  Mysteries  of  Neutra- 
lizaticti  were  reviewed  by  us,  vol. 
V.  p.  219 :  this  Case  of  Silenus  is 
not  less  instructive;  and  reveals 
many  other  usual  frauds  of  neutral 
tradeiB.  Mr.  Brown  justly  arraigns 
(p.  5.)  the  abuse  of  king*s  licences 
wbicb  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  vena- 
lity in  very  high  quarters.  The 
dispensing   power    of   the     privy 

Art*  LXXX.    The  Policy  pf  the  Blockading  Sy$tem  refuted,  mth  Observatum  cm  the 
Present  Stage  qfthe  fFar  J   In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.    8to.  pp.  58. 

VULGAR,  driftless,  allegorical,    French  ports ! 
Ifossipy    about    the     block^e    of 


grievances,  in  order  to  escape  the 
obligation  of  redress.  A  recon-* 
struction  of  our  prize-courts  is 
6ne  important  duty  of  the  states*^ 
man. 


AmT.  LXXXL  On  the  Maritime 
^  THIS  declamation  is  in  its  very 
title  absurd.  A  right  is  a  claim 
recognized  by  others.  Those  are 
not  rights,  but  claims,  which  are 
actually  under  litigation.  If  all 
kbe  mimical  nations  of  Europe  and 
America,  if  all  the  neutral  nations 
of  Europe  and  America,  are  agreed 
in  rejecting  these  claims,  they  ap- 
pfroacb  much  nearer  to  wrongs,  than 
to  rights. 

The  pernicious  rule  of  the  war 
yS  1756,  gave  occasion  to  those 
protests,  which  produced  the  armed 
leo'trality  and  the  northern  con- 
bderacy.  It  has  proved,  like  all 
aationaf  injustice,  an  und tying 
ioorce  of  foreign  mistrust,  abhor* 
■ence  and  hostili^;  Jot  domestic 
ftigmtion,  conBict  and  expence. 
P^e  trust  that  this  rule  is  now  en- 
KHubed  for  ever  with  the  abandon- 
•d  ministerial  pamphlets,  such  as 
Vaur  in  Disguise,  &c. 
A    new  question  is  now  arising. 


Rights  of  Great  Britain.  8vo.  pp.  19. 
Are  we  not  entitled,  by  precedent 
and  prescription,  to  declare  and 
consider,  as  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
all  those  ports  of  Europe,  which 
are  French,  or  linder  French  ascen- 
dancy ?  In  our  last  volume  (p. 
218.)  at  the  close  of  an  article 
respecting  the  present  claims  and 
complaints,  of  Anverica,  we  first 
advanced  the  doctrine,  to  which  go- 
vernment seems  at  length  inclining, 
that  this  right  does  dearly  inhei*e 
in  us ;  and  that  we  may  conse- 
quently capture  all  neutrals,  within 
a  given  distance  of  such  blockaded 
ports,  as  being  employed  in  carry- 
ing undue  renef,  or  improper  aid. 
Mere  contiguity  to  blockaded  ports 
makes  hostile  cargoes.  This  is  the 
old  undisputed  cosmopolitical  rule, 
or  law  of  nations,  and  can  be  vouch* 
ed  by  a  series  of  the  most  general- 
ly recognized  authorities.  Let  us 
make  our  stand  on  this  rule,  with- 
out any  novel  modera  qualifications 
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peculiar  to  the  present  circum-  sometimes  attended  with  tnocb 
stances ;  and  we  shall  find  the  profit  to  the  execatiy^  ofikm  of 
assertion    of    maritime  justice    is    the  cburt. 

Art.  LXXXII.  Ccncesnomto  jfnterica  tftejBane<^  Britain  :  or  the  Cmm  of  th 
Resent  disseised  Situation  of  the  BriM  Colonial  and  Shipping  InteretU  tjipkauit 
and  the  proper  Remedy  suggested.      8vo.  pp.  63, 

THIS  pamphlet  begins  by  ad-  bread  corn^  is  also  taken  offinAe 
vocating  the  paradoxical  proposi- 
tion that  tba  cheapness  of  sugar  is 
a  grievance.  The  consumers  of 
sugar  all  profit  by  its  cheapness. 
They  are  the  million.  The  grow* 
ers  of  sugar  alone  suffer  by  its 
cheapness.  They  are  the  thousand. 
If  therefore  government  is  to  in* 
terfere  at  all  with  the  natural  price 
of  the  commodity  ;  it  is  bound  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  the  consu- 
mer, and  to  contrive  such  boun* 
ties  and  such  mai'itime  regulations, 

as  may  be  likely  to  cheapen  the  pacific  people,  can  be  gotten  lower 
commodity.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  in  North  America,  than  in  Great 
every  British 


pnce  of  articles  not  less  aniver- 
sally  consumed.  No  injustice  b 
done  to  any  one.  Restrictions  are 
removed,  liberty  increased,  mono. 
poly  eroded,  intercourse  facilita- 
ted, commerce  extended* 

A  third  proposal  is  to  go  to  mx 
with  North  America.  Why  ?  b 
envy  a  legitima|;e  ground  foron* 
provoked  murder?  Yet  iio  other 
reason  for  going  to  War  is  gifeo, 
than  that  rreiebt,  as  always  hap- 
pens to  the  ships  of  a  neutral  aod 


sugar  IS   a    tax   on    

housekeeper,  which  disables  him 
from  paying  in  another  form  the 
like  amount  to  his  domestic  govern* 
jnent.  Who  would  not  feel  the 
absurdity  of  taxing  every  family 
in  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  an  increase  of  rent  to 
the  several  landlords  of  the  Carib- 
hee  islands  ?  Yet  this  perversely 
iniquitous  proposal  forms  the  first 
prayer,  or  demand,  of  the  persons, 
who  employ  our  pamphleteer.  To 
presume  that  any  British  ministry 
will  hearken  obediently,  is  to  im- 
pute a  profligate  and  gross  inca« 
pacity.  • 

A  second  proposal  of  this  writer 
is  m^ch  more  rational.  It  is  tu 
perinit  the  unrjestrictcd  exportation 
of  corn  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
West  Indies ;  and  the  unrestricted 
use  of  sugar  in  brewing  and  dis- 
tilling. In  this  case,  whatever  is 
added  to  the  price  of  sugar,  is 
taken  off  in  the  price  of  beer,  and 
the  consumer  suffers  nothing.  And 
w!KUever  is  added  to  tiie  price  of 


Britain.  If  we  had  kept  at  peace, 
we  should  have  had  avowedly  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world;  it 
is  the  natural  and  proper  recom- 
pence  of  those' rare  national  rir- 
tues,  forbearance  and  humanity. 
It  is  the  premium  with  which  pro- 
vidence rewards  the  quiet  bene- 
factors of  society.  And  if  we  ^o 
to  war  with  North  America,  will 
the  carrying-trade  come  to  nsl 
No.  The  flag  of  China  or  Japao, 
of  Brazil  or  Algiers,  will  still  cover 
a  neutrality,  which  our  own  mer- 
chants are  powerfully  interested  in 
preserving  inviolate.  A  vastpoitioo 
of  the  neutral  shipping  of  the 
work!  is  at  this  moment  in  part 
owned  by  residents  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, who  will  find  means  secretly 
to  induce  our  own  admiralty  to 
cause  some  one  flag,  whether  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  or  Ave,  to  be  sys- 
tematically  respected.  A  part' of 
the  profit  must  belong  to  the 
neutral  settlors  who  cover  the  neu- 
trality, and  the  rest  will  center  as  at 
present. 


ANALYSIS  lot  THE  C^MUGTKR  AIf»  COI^HOT  Q9  f  OKAYARTE.  3«f 

AliT.  LXXXIIL  A  True  P»c<tfre  q^/^  VmttiSM^  of  America  i  being  a  hr^f 
StAtemeni  qftke  Conduct  of  ike  Governrneru  and  People  qfthat  Country,  toward*  Great 
iritain,  Jrom  the  Peace  coacbided  in  1783,  to  the  present  Tim^.  0y  a  Brtfifh 
Swhjeet.    8?o.  pp.  lOQ. 

THrS  picture  of  North  America    confiscated  :      (2)    to 


is  a  cancature,  A  systematic  he- 
reditary hostility  to  Great  Britain 
is  attributed  to  the  United  States, 
CD  the  evidence  of  certain  public 
papers  and  public  proceedings, 
wtuch  originated  in  the  early  part 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  which 
prove  no  more  than    fi,  sympathy 


,  ,  comment 

which  has  been  driven  from  M» 
ancient  eastward  course  to  a  wfs* 
tern,  and  which  now  derives  iti^ 
principal  aliment  from  the  Am&* 
rican  market :  (3)  to  Canada  which 
will  easily  be  conqaered,  and  ir- 
revocably incorporated  with  tfa# 
,  .     ^   .^  federal  provinces:  (4)totheWe$t 

of  opinion  vt^th  a  party  here,  which  Indian  islands,  which  are  fed  from 
at  toe  same  period,  was  seduced,  the  northern  continent,  which  sell 
by  the  same  declamations,  into  re-  much  produce  there,  and  whi^h 
publican  and  democratic  opinions^  can  be  shaken  with  servile  wai« 
This  political  fanaticism  has  sub-  by  means  of  the  Philadelphia  abo« 
side()  m  an  equal  degree  on  both  litionists  of  slavery, 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  still  The  sudden  ruin  of  the  moiiied 
much  hostility  to  church  and  king  and  mercantile  interests  involved  in 
in  both    p<Mrtie$ ;    and    of   course    American   prosperity ;   the    conse 


much  hostility  to  those  British  mi- 
nisters, who  advance  their  claims 
to  popular! ly  on  the  ground  of  an 
enthusiastic  allegiance  to  these  two 
branches  of  the  copstitutiou*  But 
if  England  were  governed  by  whites, 


quent  defalcation  of  domestic  ta:it« 
ation;  the  republicanism  of  opi- 
nion, which  will  re-kindle  during 
the  ferment  of  public  distress; 
and  the  insolent  neglect  of  draaestic 
allegiance  in  not   attenditigto  tli* 


the  Americans  would  recover  that  petitions  of  the  Catholics  and  odier 

good    humour    toward  us,    which  sectari^^s ;     will   probably,   in  case 

Washington  tried  to  promote,     it  Of\u  ivew   American  war,  occasion 

h  not   indifferent   to  the  interests  some  forcible   attempt    at  revolu^ 

of  public  peace  by  what  political  lion  at    home.      Those,    who    axie 

sect  our  affairs  are  superintended*  successful  in  a  civil   war,  make  a 

The  tories  made   the  anti 'jacobin  desert,  where  they  impose  peace; 


war  unnecessarily  ;  they  will,  in 
like  nianner,  ms^ke  a  new  American 
war,  if  suffered  to  dictate  and  dp- 
mineer  exclusively. 

A  war  with  North  America  will 
he /bund  a*  serious  evil  (I)  to  the 
Knglish  proprietors  of  land  and 
fi}in\s  in  the  Unitex.1  States,  whose 
possessions,  unless  they  emigrate, 
will  first  be    sequestered  and  then 


let  us  theil  avoid  by  timely  con« 
ciliation  the  dangerous  extremity. 

We  trust  that  an  accomuKKlatkiy^ 
policy  will  be  steadily  preferred  to 
such  risks ;  and  that  the  flatty  pre* 
datory  prospects  of  maritime  ad« 
venturers  are  not  to  be  tbpiigbt 
to  counterpoise  the  certain  losses 
of  regular  mdustry. 


Akt.  L.XXX1V.  Analysis  qfthe  Character  and  Conduct  qf  Bonaparte  i  addressed 
tit  ike  French  Solditrjj,  and  the  People  of  Europe,  by  Genfiral  Dunwuriez.  Tremsbued' 
from  the  French,  by  Mr.  £i  der.     To  %vhidi  is  subjoined,  the  Original   TexS.    av0. 

I>p.  no. 

FROM  a    natunil    consciousness  of  the  Continent,    the   British  miJ 

of    incapacity,     and    a    defective  nistries  have  bet^n  fond  of  listening 

^  p  Tsonal     knowledge     of  the  state  to  tl*e  advice  of  foreign  renegades. 
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The  anti-jacobins  were  guided  by 
one  set  of  French  emigrants  to 
undertake  absurd  expeditions.  A 
later  ministerial  association  gave 
their  confidence  to  Meb^e  de  la 
Touche.  Now  comes  forward  a 
person  of  yet  higher  pretensions, 
who  in  his  turn  no  doubt  is  to 
enjoy  and  to  disappoint  a  similar 
favouritism.  The  p^asconading 
spirit,  and  military  skiH,  and  wild 
imagination,  and  prepossessing  elo« 
quence,  of  General  Dumouriez 
nave  more  claims  to  attention  than 
the  ability  of  our  former  advisers. 
In  this  Jugement  sur  Bonaparte 
the  veteran  general  appears   to  us 


to  have  given  better  advice  to  Bo«^ 
naparte,  than  to  the  antagonists  of 
French  power.  While  Russia  iras 
the  enemy  of  France,  a  violent 
attempt  to  detach  Sweden  from 
the  continental  confederacy  by  vast 
oflfers  at  the  expence  of  Russia, 
atf  is  here  suggested  (p.  77.)  was . 
in  fact  the  expedient  policy.  All 
the  rest  of  the  book  is  vague  spe* 
culation  made  over  an  Atlas,  whence 
recent  conquests  have  wholly  ob* 
literated  the  coloured  lines  of 
boundary. 

The  translation  is  properly  made, 
and  the  preface  substantiates  the 
authenticity  of  the  work. 


Art»  LXXXV.  Transactions  cf  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim,  or  Jets  of  the  jissembbf  of 
Israelitisk  Deputies  of  France  and  Italy,  convoked  at  Paris  by  an  Lnpei'id  and 
Boyai  decree,  dated  May  30, 180$.  Translated  from  the  Original  published  ly 
M,  Diogene  Tama,  with  a  Preface  and  Illustrative  Notes,     By  F.  D.  Ki&WAif,  £19. 


8vo.  pp»  334. 

THE  great  concatenations  of 
buman  opinion  seem  destined  to 
separate  link  by  link,  and  not  by 
a  sudden  and  general  dissolution. 
But  there  is  something  in  the  an- 
tiquity and  duration  of  a  doctrine, 
which  recommends  it  more  power- 
fully to  confidence,  'thq,n  any  phi- 
losophic rank  of  origin,  or  elo- 
quence of  annunciation.  Hence  it 
naf>pens  that  all  relieions  slough 
off  ttieir  acquired  embellishments, 
long  before  they  dismiss  their  fun- 
damental propositions  ;  and  part 
first  with  tneir  most  modem,  tlieir 
newest,  their  freshest  appendages. 
The  last  leaves  wither  first. 

Thus  the  reformation  pruned 
Popery  of  that  which  it  had  bor- 
rowed from  pagan  Rome ;  but  left 
untouched  that  previous  mass  of 
superstitions,  which  in  Syria  and 
E'^ypthad  been  superadded  to  the 
simpler  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Among  the  reformed  churches,  in 
like  manner,  those  theological  pro- 
poaitlons  were  laid  aside  soonest, 
which  were  engrafted  last  on  the 
stem  of  scripture ;  and  the  time 
seems  now  arrived,  in  which  the 


latest  additions  to  the  canon,  sach 
as  the  epistle  of  J ude  and  thcApo^ 
calypse,  with  the  common  consent 
of  the  professors  of  theology,  are 
abandoned,  as  merely  human  com- 
positions,  to  every  capricious  aod 
rude  severity  of  criticism. 

Perhaps  a  siili  more  momentous 
revolution  is  approaching,  and 
Christianity  upon  the  Continent,  is. 
about  to  be  once  again  reduced 
to  the  Judaism,  in  which  it  began. 
The  German  Socinians  have  long 
contended  that  Jesus  Christ  was  but 
a  Jew  philosopher,  educated  at 
Alexandria,  and  thus  prepared  to 
adopt  that  amalgamation  of  Plato* 
nic  and  Judaic  opinion,  in  which  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  doctrine 
principally  consists.  They  consider 
him  as  a  human  reformer  of  the 
Jewish  church,  who  favoured  the 
dismissal  of  its  local  rites,  andga?e 
the  sanction  of  his  wisdom  to  its 
fundamental  doctrines  concerning 
God  and  an  hereafter.  The  indus* 
try  of  his  zeal  and  the  inspiration  of 
his  eloquence  attached  numerous 
disciples  to  the  promulgation  of 
bis  tenets:   the  efficacy  of  his  ii}« 
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stfuctfOfis  and  .the  example  of  his 
morality  deservedly  ranked  him 
widi.  the  greatest  prophets  of  his 
country.  His  wonderful  resurrec- 
tion, no  longer  denied  by  the  Jews 
of  Germany,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
stumbling-block,  or  obstacle,  to 
the  .meeting  and  union  of  the 
Unitarian  and  Jewish  churches ;  and 
thus. an  identity  of  belief  has  over- 
spread* under  the  auspices  of  the 
Erofessors  Eicbhom  and  Paulus, 
Dth  the  Socinianizing  protestants 
of  the  Continent,  and  the  Jews. 

Similar  opinions  have  made  great 
inroads  in  the  Catholic  church : 
Italy  has  its  Geddes,  as  well  as 
England :  De  Sacy  and  his  friend 
Gregoire  are  allowed  to  prompt 
both  the  councils  of  the  Gallicau 
church,  and  the  transactions  of 
the  Parisian  Sanhedrim :  and  it  will 
soon  be  found,  when  the  Jews 
have  accepted  a  Presbyterian  form 
of  chubch  government,  that  a  lead- 
ing minister  of  the  Protestants,  a 
Marroti  for  instance,  could  with 
equal  propriety  officiate  in  the 
thurcli  of  Saint  Thomas,  or  in  the 
synagogue. 

To  this  'slate  of  things  the  go- 
vernment of  France  is  gradually 
drawing  the  various  sects  of  its 
European  empire.  A  systematic 
disposition  may  be  traced  to  or- 
ganize the  religion  of  Rousseau, 
and  to  prepare  its  general  substi- 
tution to  the  established  but  decay- 
ing superstition.  It  is  probable 
that  the  ensuing  pope  will  be  se- 
lected from  among  the  votaries  of 
the  judaizing  reformers,  and  a 
general  council  of  Christendom 
may  perhaps  be  called  at  Rome, 
to  confirm  the  unity  of  the  god- 
head by  the  authority  of  a  Papal 
bull. 

A  most  important  and  welUdevis- 
edstep,  toward  this  great  change, 
was  the  convention  of  a  Jewish 
sanhedrim  at  Paris,  which  has 
been  so  mani^d,  as  exactly  to 
pbtaia  from  the  Jews  a  concern- 


on,  or  dereliction,  of  those  fe\^  pe- 
culiarities, which  unfitted  them 
for  an  immediate  entire  compre- 
hension iti  the  new  projected  uni- 
versal church.  They  have  been 
induced  to  acknowledge  that  their 
laws  concerning  marriage  and  di- 
vorce are  subordinate  to  tnose  of 
the  magistrate ;  that  their  dietetic 
peculiarities  may  be  dispensed  with 
during  military  service,  and  even 
during  absence  from  home  :  that 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
Jews    may   vary    with    times    and 

f laces,  and  is  not  hostile  to  a 
tesbyterian  mode  of  government : 
and  that'  the  prohibition,  or  per- 
mission, of  usury  in  certain  cases, 
respects  charitable  loans,  and  not 
commercial  intercourse.  In  return 
for  these  satisfactory  explanations, 
the  government  has  been  induced 
to  confer  pensions  on  the  Jewish 
clergy,  who  are  now  patronized  by 
the  French  sovereign  with  the 
same  liberality  as  th^  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  clergy.  A  co-estab- 
lishment of  all  the  biblical  sects  das 
been  thus  realized  in  France. 

The  plan  of  church-government 
intended  for  the  Jews  of  France 
consists  of  the  following  articles : 

**  Art.  I.  A  Synagogue  and  a  Con- 
sistory shall  be  established  in  every  de- 
partment which  eontains  two  thousand 
individuals  professing  the  religion  of 
Moses. 

**  II.  In  case  a  department  should  not 
contain  two  thousand  Israelites,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Consistorial  Synagogue  shall 
extend  over  as  many  of  the  ac^oining  de- 
partments as  shall  make  up  the  said  .num- 
ber. The  seat  of  the  Svnagqgtie  shall 
always  be  in  the  most  populous  city. 

**  'III.  In  no  case  can  there  be  more 
than  one  Connstorial  Synagogue  ibr  each 
department. 

**  IV.  No  particular  Synagogue  can 
be  established*  but  after  being  proposed 
by  the  Consistorial  Synagogue,  to  the 
competent  authority.  Each  particular 
Synagogue  shall  be  superintended  by  a 
Ka^bi  and  two  elders,  who  shall  be  jiamed 
by  the  covipeteot  authpritief. 
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u  V.  Therediall  he  a  Grand RabU 
is  each  ComiflCorial  Synagogue. 

^  Vi.  Tlie  Contiitones  gfaail  be  com- 
ttMedy  as  much  as  possible^  of  a  grand 
j|Labbif  and  of  three  other  Israelites*  two 
of  whom  shall  be  chosen  amons^  the  in- 
habitants of  the  tpwn  which  is  toe  Sea^of 
the  Consistory. 

«  VII.  The  oldest  member  shall  be 
P^dent  of  the  Consistory.  He  shall 
take  the  title  ^i  Elder  ^  the  Coniieiwy. 

«  Vlil.  In  each  Consistorial  district 
the  competent  aathority  shall  name 
t«en^*fi¥e  Notablu^mong  the  Israelites 
who  pay  thelargiest  oontributions, 

"  iX.  These  NoUihUs  shall  name  the 
members  of  the  Consistory,  who  must  be 
^iproved  by  the  competent  authority. 

**  X-  No  one  can  be  a  member  of  the 
Consisjtory  if  he  is  not  thirty  years  of  age, 
if  he  has  b^n  a  bankrupt,  unless  he  ho- 
nourably paid  afterwar4sy  or  if  he  is 
l^own  to  be  a  usur^. 

«*  XI.  Every  Israelite,  wishing  to 
^settle  in  fVanoe  or  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  shall  give  notice  of  his  intention, 
within  three  months  after  his  arrival,  to 
the  Consistory  neaitst  his  place  of  re- 
ttdence^ 

*«  XII.  The  functions  of  the  Consis- 
tory  shall  be— 

1st.  To  see  that  the  Rabbies  do  not, 
either  in  public  or  in  private,  give 
any  instructions  or  explanations 
of  the  law,  in  contradiction  to  the 
answers  of  the  assembly  confirmed 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Great 
Sai^h^dkim. 
2nd.  To  maintain  order  in  the 
interior  of  Synagogues,  to  inspect 
the  administration  of  particular 
Synagogues,  to  settle  the  assess- 
ment^  and  to  regulate  the  use  of  the 
sums  necessary,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Mosaic  worship,  and  to  see 
that  for  cause  or  upder  the  pretence 
of  religjbn,  no  praying  assepibly 
be  formed  without  beijig  expressly 
authorized. 
3d.  To  encourage,  by  all,  possible 
measM»  the  IsraeJites  of  the  Con- 
sistorial  district  to  follow  useful 
professions,  and  to  report  to  go- 
vernment the  names  of  those  who 
cannot  render  a  satisfiuitory  ac- 
count of  their  means  of  si^ist- 
ence. 
4th.     To  give  annually  to  govern - 


mclit  ibe  ftuinber  of  the  bodtiA 
conscripts  within  the  district. 
^  XIII.    There  shaU  be  fonoed  jo 
Paris  a  Central  Consistoiv,  composed  of 
three  Rabbies  and  two  other  Israelites. 

«  XIV.  The  Rabbles  of  the  Connl 
Consistory  shall  be  selected  from  tk 
Grand  Rabbies,  and  the  roles  ceotaiod 
in  the  tenth  article  lAiall  apply  id  d 
others. 

**  XV.  A  member  of  the  Ceaml 
Consistory  shall  go  out  every  year»  htt  In 
may  always  be  re-elected.  ^ 

<'  XVI.  The  vacant  place  shall  be 
filled  by  the  remaining  members.  The 
member  elect  shall  not  take  his  place 
till  his  election  is  aj^roved  by  govers- 
ment. 

<'  XVII.  The  functions  of  the  Central 
Consistory  are, 

Ist.    To  correspond  with  tbe  Coo* 

sistories. 
2&d.    To  watch  over  the  execoeioa 
of  every  article  of  the  present  itt 
gttlatioBS. 
3d.    To  denounce  to  the  competsnt 
authority  all   infractions  of  theie 
said    regulations,   either  throogb 
negligence  or  through  design. 
4th.    To  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Rabbies,  and    to    propose  to  thr 
competent  authority,  when  neces- 
sary, the  removal  of  Rabbies  and 
of  members  of  Consistories. 
«  XVIII.   The  Grand  Rabbi  dull  be 
named  by  the  twenty-five  Noiu^la',  sea* 
tinned  in  the  eighth  article.. 

•*  XIX.  The  new  Grand  Rabbi 
ejea  shall  not  enter  into  his  functions  till 
he  has  been  approved  by  the  Central  Con- 
sistory. 

"  "  XX.  No  Rabbi  can  be  elected- 
1st.  If  he  is  not  a  native  of  France 
or  of  Italy,  or  if  he  has  not  been 
naturalized. 
2d.  If  he  does  not  produce  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  abilities,  signed  by 
three  Frenchmen,  if  he  is  a  French 
man,  and  by  three  Italians,  if  be 
is  an  Italian :  and  from  the  year 
1820,  if  he  does  not  understand 
the  French  language  in  France, 
and  the  Italian  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  candidate  who  joins 
some  proficiency  in  Greek  or  Latin 
to  the  k  IK) wledge  of  the  Hebrew 
•  language,  will  be  preferred,  al! 
things  besides -b  :ing  equil. 
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«  XXI.    Tbe  fiiiictions  of  the  Rabbiw 

^  Ist.    To  teach  relinon, 
2(i    To  inculcate  tbe  doctrines  con- 
tained   in  the    decisions    of   the 
Great  Sanhedrim. 
^.    To  preach    obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  more  particolarl^  to  those 
which  relate  to  the  defence  of  the 
country;    to    dwell  especially  on 
this  point  every  year,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  conscriptioDy  from  the  aio- 
ment  government  shall  first   call 
iipon   the  people  till  the  law   is 
fully  executed. 
4th.     To  represent  military  service 
to  the  Israelites  as  a  sacred  duty, 
and  to  declare  to  them,  that,  while 
xhey  are  engaeed  in  It,  the  law  ex- 
empts them  Trom    the   practices 
which  might  be  fonnd  incompatible 
with  it. 
Sth.    To  preach  in  the  Synagogues, 
and  to  recite  the  prayers  which  are 
publicly  made  for  die  Emperor 
and  the  ImhertMl  Family, 
€tlu    To  celeorate  marriages  and  to 
pronounce  divorces,    without,   on 
anv  pretence,  acting  in  either  case, 
till  tha  parties  who  rsipiire  their 
ministry  have  produced  (be  proofs 
of  the  act  having  been  sanctioned 
by  tke-civil  authority. 
«  XXII.     The  salary  of  the  Rabbies, 
members  of  the  Central  Consistory,  is  fixed 
at  six  thousand  livi-es;   that  of  the  Grand 
Rabbies  of  Consistorial    Synagogues  at 
tbree  thousand  livres  ;   that  of  the  Kab- 
iiies  of  particular  Synagogues  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  oommuoity  of  Israelites  which  shall 
mme  required  the  establishment  of  such  a 
Synagogue  ;  it  cannot  be  jess  than  a  thou- 
<and  litres.     The  Israelites  c^  the  sevenJ 
diitiicts  may   vote  an    augmentation    of 
these  salaries. 

«  XXtll.  Each  Consistory  shall 
present  to  the  ccmpeteat  authdrit/  a  plan 
of  assessment  among  the  Israelites  of  the 
diftrict  for  the  sums  necessary  to  pay  the 
stipends  of  the  Rabbies.  The  other  ex- 
pellees of  worship  shall  be  fixed  and  assess- 
ed by  the  competent  au^ority,  on  the  de- 
natids  oi  the  Consistories.  The  salary 
of  the  central  fiabbics  shall  be  proportion - 
ally  paid  out  of  the  suiBi  levied  on  the 
ieveml  disincts* 
**  XXiy .     Each  Con'sistory  shall  name 


9XL  Israelite,  not  a  Rabbi,  nor  mtoAer  4f 
the  Consistory,  to  receive  the  sums  which 
shall  be  levied  in  the  district 

«  XXV.  This  Treisuper  shaH  ^ 
duarterly  the  salary  of  me  Riibbies,  an^ 
tne  other  exnences  oi  worship,  upon  6iw 
ders,  signed  by  at  least  three  members  of 
the  Consistory.  He  shall  give  hig  ae^ 
count  every  year,  on  a  fixed  day,  k  u  hXL 
asSemUybf  the  Consistory. 

«<  XXVI.  Every  Rabbi  who,  afflU*  dit 
promulgation  of  the  present  rmilmiinij 
shall  be  unemployed,  and  will  cho^iti 
nevertheless,  to  remain  in  Franot  or  la 
Italy,  shall  be  bound  to  adhere  Itmiallyy 
and  to  sign  a  declaration  of  his  a(iherenot 
to,  the  decisions  of  the  Great  Sanhe^ 
DRiM.  The  copy  of  this  declaration  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Central  Consistory,  by  thi^ 
Consistory  which  ^all  hate  recehnfrd 
it. 

«  XXVir.  The  RabWei  wto  M 
members  of  the  .  Great  SakvkdiItm 
shall  be,  as  much  as  poasibley  prcfiorul  xi 
all  others,  to  fill  the  places  oiT  Gnad 
Rabbies.'' 

It  will  be  perceiived  tiMit  this 
^hetne  of  hterarehy  conoeab,  undpr 
other  names  and  titlea^  a  Presby*. 
terian  form  of  organization :  that 
the  priesthood  are  superintended 
by  ky-elders,  and  concatenated 
by  provincial  synods,  aiid  that 
their  situations  arc  originally  elec* 
tivc,  but  subject  to  the  approba* 
tion  of  the  g^overnment.  The  result 
of  such  an  institution  will  probably 
be,  that  men  of  higher  education, 
than  have  hitherto  been  common 
among  the  Jews,  will  become 
competitors  for  the  offices  of  priest- 
hooQ,  and  will  scatter  a  degree  of 
culture  and  morality  analogous  to 
that  of  Geneva  and  Edinburgh. 

Hitherto  the  Catholic  States  have 
been  no  more  indulgent  to  the  Jews 
than  the  interests  of  commerce  com* 
pelled  them  to  become.  At  Venice, 
at  Geneva,  in  Lombardy,  at  Rome, 
the  residence  of  the  Jews  tvas  per- 
mitted for  a  tribute,  but  was 
vouchsafed  iis  a  favor, 
and  Portugal  many  wej 
persecuted,  and  others  exiled  un- 


,      but    was 

In    '^P^hi  X\,^  «fy 
ere    cruelly'  \n^^ 
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«}er  the  name  of  Moriscoes ;  yet  a 
few  instances  occur  of  generous 
tolerance  ^  in  superstitious  times. 
The  pontifF  Alexander  II.  wrote  a 
letter  of  approbation  to  some  Spa* 
uish  bishops,  .who  in  the  tenth 
century  resisted  the  violence  of  a 
bpAiiish  mob,  which  had  risen 
'  against  the  Jews.  Saint  Bernard 
made  great  exertions  to  defend 
them  against  the  rage  of  the  cru- 
saders. Gregory  IX.  forbad,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  dis- 
turb their  ceremonies  of  worship. 
Nicholas  II.  wrote  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  disadvise  a  compulsory  in- 
terference with  the  faith  of  the 
Jews.  Simone  Lazzurato,  a  Vene- 
tian Jew,  wrote  one  of  the  earliest 
tireatises  on  toleration. 

In  the  present  times  Mendelsohn, 
Lessing,  Dohm  in  Germany,  Gre- 
goire  and  others  in  France  have  ad« 
vocated  with  much  zeal  the  rights 
of  jews;  and  have  prepared  that 
equitable   treatment   of   the  sect. 

Art.  LXXXVL  An  Essay  on  the  Study  o^ Statistui ;  c^nUmting  a  SylUAw  fw 
Lectures  ;  and  intended  to  assist  tie  Inqiurtes  of  inexfUrienecd  Trawtters,  Btf  D. 
BOILBAU)  8to.  pp.  68, 


which  must  precede  its  interioi^  tts** 
formation.  Whatever  practical 
faults  can  be  charged  upon  the  Jews, 
no  doubt  partly  originate  in  the 
contemptuous  method  of  behaviour 
so  generally  adopted  by  the  Euro- 
pean imtions.  It  is  no  small  praise 
to  the  French  Sovereign  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  trying  an  expe- 
riment of  amelioration. 

The  rise  of  a  deistical  sect  in 
Europe,  by  bringing  opinions  into 
circulation  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Jews,  has  been  a  powerful 
cause  of  exciting  sympathy  in  their 
behalf,  and  ot  preparing  those 
changes  in  the  ses^ts  of  empire  and 
the  forms  of  antiquated  institution, 
which  seem  to  harbinger  the  speedy 
re-absorption  of  the  derivative  sects 
into  the  primary  stream.  The  pa- 
triarchal theism  of  Abr^am,  is 
I>robably  destined  to  be  taught,  ere 
on§  in  the  cathedrals  of  Rome,  of 
Pans,  and  of  Constantinople. 


THIS  volume  is  intended  to 
announce  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Statistics,  and  arrogates  no  other 
praise  than  that  of  indicating  to 
the  curious,  the  nature  and  order 
of  the  topics  which  are  to  busy  the 
hours  of  tuition. 

A^fter  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  about  statistics,  it  is  little 
else  than  a  new  name  for  geogra- 
phy. Those  persons  formerly,  who 
undertook  to  give  lessons  in  geo- 
graphy, told  us  the  very  same 
Slings  about  the  different  regions 
of  the  world,  as  these  new-&ngled 
professors  of  statistics  teach.  The 
old  doctors  brought  to  the  lecture- 
room  a  great  apparatus  of  maps, 
«nd  were  very  careful  in  defining 
the  boundaries  of  parishes,  ana 
towns,  and  shires,  and  circles,  and 
kingdoms.  The  property  of  every 
nation  was  distinctly  marked  and 


generally  understood,  and  was  con- 
sidered, ^in  the  public  mind,  as  sa- 
cred, like  the  title  of  an  estate. 
But  now  the  maps  and  the  bounda- 
ries are  laid  asi<fe  ;  we  hear  of  no- 
thing butthe  produce  and  the  po- 
pulation ;  the  land-marks  are 
blotted  out,  the  cupidity  of  the 
conqueror  is  inflamed,  and  Europe 
is  prepared,  by  the  statistical  lec- 
turer, for  the  new  subdivisions  of  a 
rapacious  invader.  Perish  the  shift- 
ing nick-names  of  science,  if  such 
is  to  be  their  consequence. 

This  author  is  evidently  a  man 
of  sense ;  but  he  is  not  a  man  of 
taste.  The  tittle  anecdote  (at  p. 
4l.)    of  the  youn^  lady  and  the 

fentleman  who  disliked  cheese, 
owever  ^t  for  a  paper  in  the 
Spectator,  is  quite  misplaced  in  a 
syllabus  of  lectures  on  statistics. 
Nothing  should  have  been  conceded 
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to  purposes  of  diversion  and  enter- 
tRiament  in    a  prospectus,    whose 

Abt.  LXXXVII.  R0fify  to  the  Ettay  on  Population  hythe  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthw. 
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highest  perfectioQ  would  have  con- 
sisted in  nae|:bod  and  condensation. 


"SOME,"  says  old  Holinshed,  "do 
grudge  at  the  great  increase  of  peo- 
ple in  these  days,  thinking  a  neces- 
sary brood  of  cattle  far  better  than  a  su- 
£;rfluous  augmentation  of  mankind, 
ut  if  it  should  come  to  pass,   that 
any  foreign  invasion  be  made,  (which 
the  Lord  God  forbid  for  his  mercies 
sake)  then  should  men  find  that  a 
wall  of  men  is  far  better  than  stacks 
of  corn  and   bags  of  money,  and 
complain  of  the  want  when  it  is  too 
late  to  seek  remedy  ! !"    Our  good 
old  chronicler  likens  such  men  to 
the  pope  and  the  devil.     Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  observation  well  suits 
the  present^ circumstances  of  this 
country.      Mr.   Malthus*   book   has 
been   p^enerally  read,    and  highly 
praised  by  a  very  large  proportion 
of  its  readers :   doctrines  so  palat- 
able, which,  if  admitted,  render  all 
exertions  to  better  the  condition  of 
mankind   unnecessary,  and  all  at- 
tempts  to  lessen  the  misery  of  the 
lower  orders  culpable;  which  fur- 
nish an  excuse  for  the  indolence  of 
the    well-meaning   and    the   hard- 
heartedness  of  the  proud,  could  not 
fail  of  having  many  admirers.  These 
admirers  seem  to  consider  the  lead« 
ing  principle  of  the  "  Essay  on  Po- 
pulation,'*   as  new,   and  give  Mr. 
Malthus  great  credit  for  bis  orie^ina- 
lity  :  he  has  even  been  stilea  the 
Newton    of    political    philosophy. 
This  gentleman  himself,  however, 
refers  to  a  work  which  contains  the 
ground-work  of  his  theoiy.    In  the 
year  1761,  a  book,  entitled  "Vari- 
ous Prospects  of  Mankind,  Nature, 
and   Providence,**    was  published, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is 
Uken. 

^  But  without  entering  further  into  the«e 
abttiacted  and  uncertain  s])eculation8,  it 
dnervet  our  particular  attention,  that  as  no 
(Qversmest  which  hath  hitherto  been  i 


bhthed,  is  free  from  all  seeds  of  corruptiop, 
or  can  be  expected  to  be  et  rnal ;  bo  if  we 
suppose  a  government  to  be  perfect  in  iu 
original  frame,  and  to  be  administered  in 
the  roost  perfect  manner,  after  whatever 
'  model  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  framed, 
such  a  Perfect  form  would  be  so  far  from 
lasting  for  ever,  that  it  must  come  to  an 
end  so  much  the  sooner  on  account  of  its 
perfection.  For,  though  happily  such  go- 
vernments should  be  firmly  establi^ied, 
though  they  should  be  found  consiftent 
with  the  reigning  passions  of  human  na- 
ture, though  they  should  spread  far  and 
wide;  nay,  though  they  should  prevail 
universally,  they  must  at  last  involve  man- 
kind in  the  deepest  perplexity,  and  in  uni- 
versal confusion.  For  how  excellent  soever 
they  may  be  in  their  own  nature,  they  are 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  present 
frame  of  nature,  and  with  a  limited  extent 
of  earth. 

"  Under  a  perfect  government,  the  in- 
conveniences  of  having  a  fannty  would  be 
so  intirely  removed^  children  would  be  to 
well  taken  care  of,  and  every  thing  become 
so  favourable  to  populonsness,  that  though 
some  sickly  seasons  or  dreadfiil  plagues  in 
psirttcukr  dimates  mijpfat  col  ofTmuhitodesy 
yet  in  general,  mankind  wovid  encreue  so 
prodigiously,  that  the  earth  would  at  kst 
be  over-stocked,  and  become  unable  to  sup- 
port its  numerous  inhabitants. 

'«  How  long  the  earth,  with  the  beat 
culture  of  which  it  is  capable  from  human 
^ius  and  industry,  might  be  able  to  nou- 
rish its  perpetually  encreasing  inhabitanttf 
is  as  impossible  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  be 
determitMKL  It  is  not  probable  that  it 
could  have  supported  them  during  so  long 
a  period  as  since  the  creation  of  Adam. 
But  Whatever  ma^  be  supposed  of  the 
length  of  this  penod,  of  necesaity  it  must 
be  granted,  that  the  earth  could  not  nourish 
them  for  ever,  unless  either  its  fertility 
could  be  continually  augmented,  or  by 
some  secret  in  nature,  like  what  certain 
enthusiasts  have  expected  from  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  some  wise  adept  in  the 
occult  sciences,  should  invent  a  method  of 
•u|^x>rting  mankind  quite  different  fitmi 
any  thing  known  at  present.   Nay^  though 
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extraordin«7  mediod  of  «up])oitmg 
them  might  possibly  be  fbtmd  out,  5ret  if 
there  was  no  bound  to  the  increase  of 
nankiodf  winch  wonld  be  the  case  under 
a  perfect  govemmenty  there  would  not  even 
be  sufHcient  room  for  containing  their  bo- 
dies upon  the  surface  of  the  earto^  or  upon 
any  liinited  surface  whatsoever.  It  vfo\dd 
6e  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  find 
rooih  fdr  such  multitudes  of  raen»  that  the 
^afth  should  be  continually  ^nlarnng  in 
haVkf  as  an  atiimal  6t  vegetable  body. 

**  NdW  ^nce  philosophers  may  as  soon 
attempt  to  make  mankind  immcital,  as  to 
suf^pcnt  the  animal  frame  without  food ;  it 
Is  equaHy  certain^  that  limits  are  set  to  the 
fertility  of  the  eatth,  and  that  its  bulk,  so 
far  as  is  hitherto  known,  hath  continued 
dlwkp  the  iifnitf  and  probably  could  not 
be  much  altered  without  making  consider, 
able  changes  m  the  solar  system.  It  would 
Be  impossible,  therefore,  to  support  the 
^at  nurtiben^  of  men  who  would  be  raised 
up  under  a  perfect  government ;  the  eartli 
woiild  be  overstocked  at  last,  and  the  great- 
er admirers  pf  such  fanciful  schemes  must 
fbresee  the  fktal  period  y^hen  thev  would 
come  to  an  end,  as  they  are  altogether 
tncoMistent  with  the  limits  of  that  earth 
in  vi^ch  they  nmst  estist.'* 

Vide  Wallace  Various  Prospects, 
&c.  Chap.  IV.  Page  113.  Here, 
then,  i¥6  hard  not  only  the  same 
af^ubient,  hitt  stated  in  th^  sam^ 
connexioiV,  and  btx)iight  to  bear 
u^oo  the  t^ty  same  subject  to 
which  it  is  applied  by  the  author  of 
the  essay.  Wallace  has  here  ex* 
pHcitly  stated  the  principle  of  po- 
ptllation  as  sin  argument  against  the 
prdgressive  injprovement  of  huinan 
aflPairs.  To  the  whole  merit  of  the 
discovery  (if  it  be  otie)  Wallace^ 
not  Malihus,  h  etnitlod.  I'hc  an^ 
plication  of  iBHthematical  tcnii*;,  tn(i 
atithoietieaiaiicl geometrical  ratios, 
were  irttrodticeil  4)y  Mr.  Malthus  ; 
bat  if  it  was  said,  let  the  one  ratio 
increase  as  fast  as  it  will^  and  the 
Other  will  increase  much  faster,  this 
16  all  that  is  practically  meant  by  a 
geometrieal  and  afitbmetiftai  series* 


As  long,  however,  as  mort  hoA  em 
be  raised  in  a  country  without  eX'- 
treme  exertion  and  eontHvUfloe^  and 
while  any  portion  of  tlie  land  in  it 
is  uncultivated,  this  ratio  does  not 
commence.  Till  any  limited  tract 
of  country  is  fully  peopled,  i.  e. 
maintains  as  many  human  beings  as 
th^^oil  will  permit,  population  b  not 
necessarily  cfaeckea  by  the  wtot  of 
food,  before  that  period  moral,  not 
physical,  causes,  regulate  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  But  Mr.  Mal- 
tbus  asserts,  that  what  we  call  the 
moral  checks  to  population  origi- 
nate in,  and  are  i;)ecessitatcd  by, 
this  tendency  of  mankind  to  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
food  is  the  source  of  all  the  vices 
sind  evils  which  keep  down  the 
numbers  of  men  in  civilised  as  well 
as  savage  states.  He  adds,  also,  that 
in  all  states  of  society,  and  in  all 
countries,  whether  thickly  or  scant* 
ily  peopled,  (provided  there  be  not 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  vice;  this 
difficulty  of  procuring  food  will  still 
press  upon  mankind*. 

^  It  cafanot  btit  be  a  matter  c^astomil^ 
ment  that  all  the  Writers  on  the  perfectibility 
of  man,  and  of  society*  who  have  iioticed 
the  argument  of  an  cverchareed  popular 
tion,  treat  it  always  venr  slightly,  and  inva- 
riably represent  the  dimculties  arising  from 
it,  as  at  a  great*  and  almost  immeasoraUe 
distance.  Even  Mr*  Wallace,  who  thought 
the  argument  itself  of  so  much  weight  as 
tb-  destroy  his  whole  system  of  equality, 
did  not  seem  to  he  aware  that  any  dim- 
cnity  would  occar  from  this  cause^  till  the 
whole  earth  had  been  activated  like  a  gar* 
den,  and  was  incapable  of  any  fitrther  in- 
crease of  produce.  Were  this  really  the 
case,  and  were  a  beautiful  system  of  equality 
in  other  respects  practicable,  I  cannot  thiak 
that  our  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  such  a 
scheme  ought  to  be  dainped  by  the  con- 
templation of  so  remote  a  difficulty.  An 
event  at  such  a  disunce  might  ^irly  be 
left  to  pnmdende ;  bat  thtf  sraeh  ttf,  that  if 


*  Note^lnthesecoadEdittGo  Mr.  M.  adds  moral  restraint.    Tfaii  is  ifkJkNKt  an 
important  addition,  inasmuch  as  it  does  away  the  wh<ue  £otQt  of  Waflaoe't  objecciM 

to  the  doctrine  of  progressive  improvement. 
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dip  new  of  the  argament  given  in  this 
Euay  be  Jim,  the  difficulty  so  far  firora 
bein^  remote^  wonld  be  imminent  and  im- 
mediate. At  evay  period  during  the  fro* 
gress  of  cuJtivatioth  novA  the  presenl  mo- 
ment to  the  time  when  the  whole  earth  was 
become  like  a  garden^  the  dutrestfor  want 
offiod  mf^tdd  he  canetantfy  pressing  on  all 
mumimdf  if  they  were  equal.  Though  the 
frodooc  of  the  eaith  might  he  increasing 
/wrvyMTy  population  would  he  increasing 
muek  faster  /  and  the  redundancy  must 
necessarily  be  repressed  by  the  periodical 
or  constant  action  of  vice  and  misery." 

If  this  statement  be  true^  and  we 
should  place  5000  people  in  an  is- 
Jand  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  as 
fertile,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
make  the  earth  yield  a  sufficiency 
of  food  for  themselves  and  their  im- 
mediate offspring ;  but  would  con* 
tinue  to  increase  faster  than  their 
means  of  subsistence,  arid  this  evil 
would  press  upon  them  from  the 
period  of  their  first  settling  till  they 
should  want  standing  room.  If  this 
supposition  be  absurd,  the  whole 
system  is  so,  because  we  have  only 
to  take  the  case  of  the  whole  globe, 
which  is  probably  no  more  peopled 
up  to  its  means  of  affording  subsist- 
ence,  than  this  island  would  be  if 
inhabited  only  by  5000  people. 
This  statement  seems  hardly  to  re- 
quire any  comment  We  know  that 
a  large  proportion  of  every  civilized 
natioD  is  ted  by  the  labour  of  the 
other  members  of  that  society,  with- 
out adding  in  the  least  to  the  stock  of 
food.  The  earth  is  not  so  niggardly 
in  affording  supplies.  The  labour  of 
the  industrious  not  only  suffices  to 
support  themselves,  but  others  who 
are  merely  consumers;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  why  nature  should 
be  less  bountiful  when  there  was  an 
equality  of  conditions,  and  all  who 
consumed  should  also  help  to  re- 
pToduce*  But  granting  for  a  mo- 
ment that  men  nave  a  tendency  to 
increase  in  number  in  a  greater  ra- 
tio than  the  means  of  subsistence, 
-does  it  follow  that  we  are  not  to 
double  our  population  when  we  can 
Ann.  Rev.  Vol.  VI. 


do  so  without  inconvenience,  be- 
cause we  can  not  go  on  doubling  it 
for  ever  ?  For  the  sake  of  argument, ' 
let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Maltbus's 
statement  is  correct,  and  that  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  states  of  society, 
the  disproportion  between  the  ten- 
dency of  mankind  to  multiply,  and 
of  the  earth  to  produce  food  is 
equally  felt,  and  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  vice  and  misery  is  re- 
quisite to  prevent  men  from  increas- 
ing faster  than^e  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Let  us  take  it  for  granted, 
that  men  remain  just  as  vicious,  as 
imprudent,  as  regardless  of  their 
own  interests  and  those  of  others, 
as  they  are  at  present ;  and  that  the 
same  proportion  of  vice  and  misery 
is  to  exist  through  all  the  stages  of 
improved  cultivation,  to  the  time 
when  the  whole  earth  should  become 
like  a  garden.  Would  nothing  be 
gained  by  the  earth's  producing  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  food  it  does 
now,  and  being  able  to  maintain  ten 
times  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  same  degree  of  comfort  and 
happiness  that  it  does  at  present, 
because  they  would  not  be  at  the 
same  time  ten  times  better  off?  Is 
it  an  argument  against  adding  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind  ten  fold  by 
increasing  their  number,  their  rela- 
tive condition  remaining  the  same, 
that  we  cannot  add  to  their  happi- 
ness a  hundred  fold  by  increasing 
their  number  and  their  conditiom 
proportionally  ?  We  might  as  well 
assert  that,  because  it  is  most  likely  , 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
are  not  better,  nor  indeed  quite  so 
well  off,  as  the  peoplb  of  England, 
that  it  would  therefore  be  no  mat- 
ter if  the  rest  of  Europe  w€9;e  sunk 
in  the  sea,  as  if  human  life  might  be 
considered  as  a  sample  of  what  the 
thing  is,  and  that  havine  a  sample 
of  a  certain  quality,  all  the  lest 
might  be  well  spared  as  of  no  valuew. 
It  IS  plain  either  that  existence  is 
upon  the  whole  a  blessing,  and  con- 
sequently that  by  multiplying  the 
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inhabitanti  of  the  eartli  you  increase 
the  sum  of  human  happiness ;  or 
else  life  is  an  evil,  and  whatever 
tends  to  promote  it  an  evil,  and  in 
this  case  it  would  be  well  if  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  to  die 
of  an  easy  jdeath  to-morrow.    Now 
let  us  examine  how  far  Mr.  MaU 
thus  is  justified  in  ascribing  the  evils 
which  enlist  among  men  in  all  stages 
of  societjr  to  this  principle  of  oopu- 
lation,  this  mater  omnium  maJorum 
with  which  be  frightens  himself  and 
the  good  people  of  this  country. 
According  to  him  the  happiness  and 
misery  ornations,  the  nse  and  fall 
of  empires,  depend  not  upon  moral 
causes,  but  upon  this  disproportion- 
ate ratio  between  the  increase  of 
food  and  consumers  upon  hisgeo- 
inetrical    and    arithmetical  -  series. 
Bad  governments;  debasine^  religi- 
ons, iuzury  and  vice,  are  allderived 
from  this  one  source.   If  this  com- 
prehensive theory  were  true,  it  is 
iomewhat  singular  that  the  want  of 
food  (and  all  the  evils  thence  arising;) 
should  ndt  have  been  felt  most  in 
all  countries  when  their  population 
was  at  its  acm£,  but  long  after  it 
had  declined.    We  do  not  find  that 
the  deficiency  of  food  was  a  com- 
moa  occurrence  in  Greece  and  Italy 
at  the  period  when  they  were  most 
fully  inhabited,  and  when  strangers 
from  the  farthest  part  of  the  ancient 
world  frequented  their  cities  for  in- 
struction or  amusement,  or  as  cap- 
tives to  swell  tb^  pomp  of  triumph. 
Syria  and  Egypt  formerly  supported 
a  vast  population  :  the  ruins  of  their 
once  magnificent  cities,  which  serve 
to  shelter  a  few  miserable  barbari- 
ans, prove  what  multitudes  must  in 
former  times  have  dwelt  in  ease  and 
luxury ,^  where  famine  now  presses 
vpon  the  few  leniatning  rivals  of 
ihe  beasts  of  prey.     Will  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  and  his  advocates  presume  to 
accou4it  for  these  changes  with  tiieir 
geometrical  and  arithmetical  series, 
and  to  accuse  the  Deity  of  ordain. 
ing  evils  which  aiise  solely  from  tlie 


institution  of  men  ?  If  the  vice  ud 
misery  which  exists  in  all  stages  of 
society  be  the  necessary  conse* 
quence  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
nature  furnishes  supplies,  how 
comes  it  that  the  greatest  quantity 
of  vice  is  always  found  in  diote 
countries  which  are  the  most  fertile, 
and  where  the  least  quantity  of  la^ 
hour  affords  the  largest  proportiOD 
of  food  ? 

Of  all  countries  yet  described, 
some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  axe 
represented  as  the  most  fertile :  c1i» 
mate  and  soil  combine  in  their  favor, 
and  with  little  or  no  exertion  the 
inhabitants  can  supply  every  ani- 
mal want.  Yet  their  morals  are  de- 
scribed as  worse  than  those  of  any 
ancient  or  modern  nation.  Kgyp^ 
which  furnished  com  enough,  not 
only  for  its  own  consumption,  but 
for  a  great  proportion  of^tfae  inha-^ 
bitants  of  the  snores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  noted  for  the  vices 
of  its  natives :  and  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Asia  have  always  beenpeo- 
pled  by  a  degraded  race.  Tnese 
facts  should  seem  to  prove  that  there 
are  some  other  causes  to  be  sought 
for,  in  order  to  account  for  the  mi- 
sery existing  in  the  world,  besides 
Mr.  Malthus's  geometrical  and  arith* 
mdtical  ratios.  As  soon  as  men  col- 
lect in  cities,  which  seems  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  or  food,  the  commoft 
vices  ot  society  commence,  or  at 
least  those  vices  which  were  before 
rare  become  frequent.  The  facility  of 
promiscuous  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  is  increased,  the  tempta* 
tionsto  idleness  multiplied,  and  the 
objects  of  ambition  varied  and  ex«- 
tended.      Supply  men  with  whai 

auantity  of  loOd  }ou  please,  anc 
lese  motives  will  still  operate ;  anc 
the  farther  the  arts  of  life  are  ad- 
vanced, the  more  extensive  will  b( 
their  agency,  and  their  effect  mus< 
necessarily  be  to  produce  inequaln 
tries  of  condition,  and  to  check  tb 
progress  of  population.     Want  an< 
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fliisery  are  the  result  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  produce  of  the 
earthy  not  of  its  re^  deficiency ;  and 
this  unequal  distributioo  originates 
in  causes  which  are  independent  of 
the  principle  of  population ;  in  the 
indolence,  the  ambition,  the  folly, 
and  the  selfishness  of  men.    We 
are  not  here  arguing  for  the  practi- 
esbilaty  of  an  equal  division  of  the 
earth's  produce ;  but  when  a  coun- 
try prootf ces  more  than  enough  food 
for  all  its  inhabitants,  it  is  surely 
absord  to  attribute  the  vice  and  nu- 
sery  that  may  exist  in  that  country, 
to  the  too  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion.   We  know  that  Amenca  an- 
nually exports  a  vast  quantity  of 
com  to  most  of  the  European  states, 
add  that  diere  still  remains  an  abun- 
dant supply  for  home  consumption; 
yet  instances  of  distress*  are  not 
wanting  in  that  country,  and  we  find 
the  vices  of  the  old  world  by  no 
means  unknown  in  the  new  one.  The 
same  proportion  of  extreme  vice  and 
misery  does  not  exist  in  America 
which  prevails  in  Europe^  because 
there  men  have  not  been  so  lon^ 
collected  in  cities,  and  because  poh- 
tical  institutions  have  not  had  time 
to  become  sufficiently  corrupt.  But 
the  contests  for  power  in  that  couh- 
try,  and  all  the  malignant  passions 
which  they  give  rise  to,  are  begin- 
ning to  produce  their  accustomed 
,  effects ;  and  however  great  the  pro- 
.  duce  of  the  earth  may  be,  there 
will  soon  be  vice  and  misery  enough 
oQ  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  population  of  the  great  cities  in 
America    is   kept  up  by  supplies 
irofn  the  country.  Is  it  the  deficient 
supply  of  food  that  prevents  the  in- 
crease of  inhabitants  in  these  cities  ? 
We  shall  conclude  this  article  by 
esaxnining  how  far  Mr.  Malthus's 
principle  of  population  applies  to 


the  doctrine  of  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  man.  From  the  ^me 
of  Plato  to  the  present  day,  there 
have  at  different  periods  existed 
speculative  men,  who  have  amused 
themselves  with  planning  schemes 
for  the  improvement  ot  mankind, 
and  who  have  conceived  the  possi* 
bility  of  a  state  of  society  which 
should  be  exempt  from  those  evib 
that  now  exist,  and  in  which  men 
should  enjoy  a  far  greater  degree  of 
happiness  than  h^  hitherto  been 
experienced.  How  far  these  spe* 
culations  may  be  well  or  ill  founded, 
it  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire. 

However  absurd  or  impracticable 
we  may  conceive  such  notions,  i( 
cannot  be  rationally  objected  to 
them,  if  reason  should  get  com- 
plete mastery  over  our  actions,  if 
we  should  overcome  all  selfish  feel- 
ings, and  individual  desires  should 
be  sacrificed  to  general  utility,  (all 
which  are  necessarily  implied  in  the 
supposition  of  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety) that  our  sexual  propensities 
would  become  so  strong  as  not  to  be 
controuled,  and  that  the  excessive 
population  which  would  follow  the 
necessarj^  indulgenceofthis passion, 
would  bring  back  society  to  a  much 
worse  state  than  that  from  which 
these  schemes  were  meant  t6  deliver 
it.  It  is  absurd  to  object  to  a  sys- 
tem  on  account  of  the  circumstanced 
which  would  follow,  if  we  suppose 
men  to  be  actuated  by  entirely  dif- 
ferent motives  and  principles  from 
what  thev  are  at  present,  and  then 
to  say,  these  consequences  would 
necessarily  follow,  because  they  will 
never  be  what  we  suppose  them. 
The  whole  force  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
argument  rests  upon  the  impossibi- 
lity of  abstaininc:  from  sexual  inter- 
course. Yet  it  should  seem  that  the 
possibility  of  this  restraint  is  every 
day  evinced,  and  that  a  very  htrge 


*  The  hospitals  and  public  charities  prove  the  existetice.  of  want  and  misery  Iii 
AmeHisay  •  aaa  a  wotk  appeared  net  long  ago  in  which  Mr.  Stephen  Gerard  warprais- 
ed  Swiiiap'beBefoiKfnt  exertiona  dut-ing  the  yellow  fever  in  going  from  one  hpuse  of 
indigence  to  another  diBtnbuting  momy  and  adirice. 
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proportion  of  women  exercise  this 
very  difficult  virtue  through  life. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  mo- 
ralitv  of  the  different  orders  of 
monies,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  them 
must  have  adhered  strictly  to  their 
vow  of  celibacy  ;  and  are  we  to  sup* 

gose  that  a  virtue,  which  ignorant 
matics  and  weak  women  are  ca- 
pable of  exercising,  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  beings  in  the  highest  degree 
rational  and  disinterested  }  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
subject.  If  we  can  conceive  men 
to  have  overcome  all  the  bad  pas- 
sions; and  that  ambition,  envy, 
avarice,  shall  cease  to  exist,  we  need 
not  fear  that  lust  will  be  uncon- 
troulable. 


We  have  now  stated  most  of  Ae 
argtiments  which  are  brought  for- 
ward in  the  present  pamphlet,  iu 
answer  to  Mr.  Malthus.  The  author 
is  a  powerful  reasoner ;  but  there  is 
much  repetition,  great  want  of  ar- 
rangement, and  many  gross  per- 
sonalities in  his  work  which  are  de- 
serving of  censure.  He  is  a  giant 
in  argument,  but  his  weapons  ut 
rough ;  and  he  often  wastes  ins 
strengdi  in  beating  the  air.  A  more 
skilful  combatant  would  have  suc- 
ceeded better,  though  he  had  pes- 
sessed  less  force.  Ijie  preseat  vo- 
lume may,  however,  be  considered 
as  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  Fssay  on  Population  that  h» 
yet  appeared. 


Art.  LXXXVIII.    Memoir  of  the  Case  of  St.  John  Maeou.  Esq.  870. 


THE  author  of  this  pamphlet,  be- 
ing cousin  to'the  Emmett,  who  suf- 
fered at  Dublin  for  revolutionary 
practices,  was  arrested  on  suspicion, 
and  confined  as  a  state-prisoner  in 
the  jail  of  Kilmainham  above  two 
years.  Imprbonment  is  always  a 
heavy  grievance  ;  it  is  peculiarly  so 
in  an  inconvenient  and  uncleanly 
residence,  especially  if  personal  an* 
tipathies  arise  between  the  victims 
and  their  keepers.  All  these  causes 
of  vexation  concurred  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Mason,  who  (p.  Q5.)  appears  to 
have  found  some  opportunity ,  while 
under  con6nement,  of  endeavouring 
to  facilitate  the  escape  of  his  kins- 
man, and  for  this  generous  inter- 
ference to  have  incurred  a  more  ri- 
gorous and  solitary  seclusion. 

During  the  suspension  of  tlie 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  was  in  vain 
to  call  out  for  trial  or  liberation. 
Mr.  Mason's  innocence  was  not  even 
arraigned ;  yet  his  health  was  en- 
dangered, his  comforts  withdrawn, 
his  professional  pursuits  interrupted, 
his  character  exposed  to  oblociu)^. 
l^e  now  comes  forward  )to  sojicit' 


some  indemnity  for  his  various  suf- 
ferings, and  has  here  repriutedi 
with  an  exact  narrative  of  his  case, 
a  memorial  presented  to  lord  Hari- 
wicke,(p.  96.)  and  another  presented 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  (p.  125.) 
soliciting  a  grant  of  damages  to  the 
amount  of  two .  thousand  pounds. 
The  answer  lias  been  that  no  fund 
exists,  out  of  which  a  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  can  issue  such  s 
grant. 

Mr.  Mason  appears  to  have  beea 
desirous  (p.  109.)  that  lord  Henij 
Petty  would  represent  his  case  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  think 
tbtct  actions  for  damages  ought  to 
lie  against  the  government,  for  false 
or  scandalous  imprisonment,  duriog 
suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act;  and  that,  whatever  may  be 
urged  in  favor  of  tolerating,  dunng 
moments  of  crisis,  a  power  of  arbi- 
trary commitment,  there  ought  to 
be  no  impediment  to  a  jury's  assess- 
ing the  subsequent  indemnity.  Why 
should  not  government  make  a  me- 
rit, both  of  the  precautionary  aircst 
and  of  the  generoos  atootemeat-' 
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A&T.  LXXXIX.  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Lord  Pheount  Sldmtmth,  itftcn  the  Mo^ 
Jiom  of  the  Marqm  of  Stafford^  in  the  Hmueof  Lords^on  Mandt^,  J/iril  1S»  1807^ 
8yo«  pp.  28* 


to  the  dismissal  of  the  Grenville 
ministry. 


<  THIS  speedi  explains,  somewhat 
tediooiiy,  many  ptaoticolars  relating 

AaT.  XC,    ^  True  Statement  of  the  Circumttances  which  led  to  the  late  Change  of 
MmrdttratUm^  Svo.  pp.  %• 

Art.  XCI.  Lettert  of  Scavokf  on  the  DismUeal  of  his  MtgeUift  late  Mmstere.  Part  L 

Bvo.pp.  43. 

Art.  XCII.     Letters  of  Scavola^  on  the  Dismlstal  of  his  Majtst^s  late  Mmsters^ 

PartlL     8vo.pp.54«. 


THE  True  Statement  is  a  reply 
to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Letters  to 
Lord  GrenviUe  and  Lord  Howicky  bj/ 
a  Protestant;  and  communicates, 
on  the  authority  probably  of  these 
noble  lords,  many  particulars  which 
accompanied  the  late  change  of  ad-* 
ministration. 

The  author  of  the  True  State- 
ment adopted  the  signature  of  Scae* 
Tola;  and  has  since  proceeded, 
under  that  designation,  to  comment 


various    public   proceedings    cou". 
nected  with  the  catholic  question. 

All  these  letters  are  remarkably 
well  written ;  in  that  pure  unaffectecf 
old  English  simple  style,  which  Mr. 
Fox  employed,  and  which  good  taste 
will  ever  prefer  to  a  gaudy  elo- 
quence. They  contain  much  argu- 
ment and  much  document,  and  will 
be  perused  with  interest  long  after 
the  catastrophe  which  they  com* 
ment. 


Art.  XCIII.     A  short  Account  of  a  late  short  Admsnistratwi.  8vo.  pp.  I4. 


-IF,  when  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville  first  came  into  power,  they 
had  said  to  the  king;  ^^  We  will 
not  double  the  •  property-tax,  nor 
lay  any  other  burden  on  the  people',, 
until  your  Majesty  has  consented  to 
a  complete  emancipation  both  of 
catholics  and  dissenters  from  all  reli- 
gious disqualifications;^*  the  kine^ 
would  no  doubt  have  superseded 
them  in  a  month^s  time,  and  put 
Mr.  Perceval  and  his  friends  in  their 
places.  But  in  that  case,  a  sweeping 
tide  of  popularity  would  have  fol- 
lowed them  out  of  office,  which  in 
three  months  would  have  probably 
floated  them  back  into  place,  with 
a  vast  increase  of  power  and  autho- 
rity. By  pursuing  the  old  whig 
plan  of  avowedly  bartering  the  mo- 
nqr  of  the  people  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,    they  would  not   only 


have  secured  consistency  of  charac- 
ter, but  permanency  of  power. 
They  did  the  work  of  the  crown 
first ;  not  that  ofthe  people.  They 
have  their  reward. 
.  Still  let  us  recollect  with  gratitude 
the  many  attemnts  at  public  refor- 
mations,  which  illustrated  their  short 
career.  Many  of  these  are  here 
enumerated;  others,  such  as  the  ad- 
mirable attempt  at  a  reform  of  the 
courts  of  justice  in  Scotland,  are 
not  even  glanced  at.  We  trust  that 
a  more  complete  history  of  the  pub- 
lic services  of  this  justly  regretted 
ministry  will  yet  be  compiled.  It 
deserves  to  rank  for  talent  and  for 
virtue  along  with  that  adminisira*' 
tion  which  is  habitually  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  "Marquis  of 
Rockingham. 
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Aat.  XCIV.   JLetiertoikeEighiknmurMbkCkarinAbio^tpe^^^ 
qf  Commom  in  the  iau  ParHemeiU.    By  a  Mkm  bb&  ^tksl  FarliamM.  S?o. pp.  30. 


THE  great  Locke,  when  called 
on  to  draw  up  rules  for  a  weekly 
debating  society  wbich  he  firequent- 
edy  proposed  as  a  fundamental  law, 
tbat  each  member  should  be  ques- 
tioned :  Whether  he  thinks  no  per- 
son ought  to  be  harmed  in  his  body, 
name,  or  goods,  for  mere  speculative 
opinions,  or  his  external  way  of 
worship  ?  Unless  he  held  the  tole- 
rant opinion  he  was  inadmissible. 


When  will  the  House  of  Con* 
mons  be  orj^anis^d  in  a  minMr 
worthy  the  vie^  of  the  philosopher 
of  the  revolution.  MHien  wiU  tte 
declaration  against  transubslantiap 
tion  cease  .to  pollute  apolitical  le* 
nate  )  Alas !  not  while  writefs  of 
this  description  find  an.  aodience 
among^  the  public,  or  patronage  un- 
der ministers  of  the  crown. 


Art.  XC V.  A  Speech  delivered  at  a  Meeting  i}f  the  Merchmt  Compv^  ef  EHm 
burgh,  respecting  the  Police  Act,  an  Monday  9  *he  16/4  ^  Pebnuuy^  bf  Job 
Borthwick  Gilchriit,  Esq.  L.  L,  D.  Bonier  in  Edinbnrgh.  8vo.  pp.  63. 


AT  a  general  meeting  of  the 
company  of  merchants,  held  at  their 
hallin  Edinburgh,  on  the  16th  Fe- 
bruary, 1807,  certain  resolutions 
were  proposed  relative  to  a  desired 
amendment  of  the  police  act  of  that 
cit}'.   These  resolutions  are  in  some 


des^ee  explained,  and  with  con- 
siderable  warmth  of  eloquence  re* 
conunended  in  the  speech  here 
published.  They  were  carried  by  a 
majority  of  71  to  49,  which  is  no 
doubt  a  flattering  testimony  to  their 
expediency. 


AsT.  XCVI.   Thoughts  0R  Tiialby  Jury  in  Civil  Causes;  with  a  View  to  a  Worn 
qf  the  j/dministration  of  Justice  in  Scotland,    Jn  a  Series  qf  Letters.  8to.  pp.  70. 


THESE  letters  are  well  adapted 
for  their  purpose,  and  explain  in  a 
popular  lorm  the  advantages  likely 


to  result  in  Scotland,  from  a  toon 
extensive  adoption  of  jury^triab. 


A&T.  XCVtl.  Letters  on  Cafiital  PumshmentSf  addretseJ  to  tke  £ngSsiJmfga. 

8yo.  pp.  85. 


THE  Aim  of  punishment  is  not 
vindictive,  but  prospective  :  its  use 
]»nott0  injure  an  individual  in. the 
proportion  in  which  he  has  injured 
others,  but  to  deter  those,  who  are 
analogously  tempted,  from  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  crime.  Not  re- 
tribution, but  prevention,  is  ,tbe 
proper  object  of  every  penal  sta- 
ture. 

'-  Of  course,  that  degree  of  cruelty 
which  is  essential  to  render  pu- 
nishment repressive,  is  to  be  ado}3t- 
ed,  and  no  more.  Not  the  enor- 
miry  of  the  crime,  but  the  proba- 
bility  of  its  occurence,  is  to  deter- 
mine the  measjjrc  of  severity.  Let 
posthumous  tribunals  inflict  jus- 
lice,  ours  are  10  produce  security. 


There  is  a  fashion  in  crimen 
Onedecennium  brings  forth  a  great 
crop  of  horse-stealers,  and  another 
of  highwaymen. .  At  such  period* 
it  is  necessary  to  pronose  and 
enact,  and  for  a  little  while  to  exe- 
cute, sanguinary  laws,  because  the 
public  discussion  and  realization  of 
such  laws  can  alone  repress  inal- 
practices.  But  when  the  criminal 
contagion  is  no  longer  epidemic, 
these  laws  are  wisely  suffered  to 
obsolesce ;  yet  a  public  repeal  of 
them  would  operate  as  a  proclama- 
tion of  renewed  indulgence.  This 
at  least  is  the  best  apology,  both 
for  the  introduction  and  the  non- 
repeal  of  those  many  cruel  statutes, 
which  blur  the  British  code. 
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*  Serenl  of  them  are  become  not 
only  actually  but  prospectively  use* 
less  ;   and  wight  be  wholly  with. 
dnvwot  with  obyious  advantage  to 
the  Dgtioiial  character   for  buma- 
m^.     Such  are  the  statutes  enu-> 
memted  by  our  author  p.  7.  and  8. 
Mi^  they  speedily  incur  erasement. 
Capital  punishments  are  declaim- 
ed against  by  this  pleasing  writer, 
in  beautiful  common  places :   not 
always  with   convictive  reasoning. 
There  are  natures,  whom  it  is  hope- 
less to  reform,  and  pernicious  to 
preserve:  such  are  those,  who  de- 
Of^t  in  cruelty     Whether  from 
iosanitTy  or  from  a  perverse  struc- 
ture of  fibre  compatible  with  sound 
intellecti  there  certainly  are  many 
persons,    who    voluntarily    inflict 
needless  grievous  pain  on  others; 
either  because  they  willingly  com- 
pare, during  the  operation,  their 
own  condition  with  a  worse ;  or  be* 
cause  they  have  hatreds  to  satisfy, 
originating  in  anger,  jealousy,  envy 
or  revenge.    These  torture-mon- 
gers, if  exported  to  rude  countries, 
render  the  savage  natives  hostile  to 
the  British  name,  and  propagate 
a  breed   of  men   antagonistic    to 
the  progress  of  civilization.     The 
flincning  tenderness,  which  spares 
wretches  of  this  sort,  is  not  phi- 
lanthropy,  hut  effeminacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
beings  who  have  stolen  from  need, 
and  whom  it  is  necessary  in  a 
crowded  population  to  punish,  in 
order  to  preserve  that  orderly 
scramble  for  subsistence,  whicn 
accomplishes  the  maintenance  of 
the  greatest  number.  These  per- 
sons might  expediently  range  at 
large,  amid  the  plenty  and  the 
waste  of  adolescent  civilization. 

fVhoso  sheddeth  marCs  Mood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;  says 
an  early  lawgiver.  This  sentence 
was  inspired  by  the  instinctive  feel- 
ings of  human  nature,  which  tend 
in  all  cases  to  retaliation :  the  image 
of  the  by-gone  deed  becomes  as- 


sociated with  the  culprit,  and  sti- 
mulates a  repetition  of  it  a^inst 
him.  In  cases  of  murder,  this  in- 
stinctive vengeance  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  experience  of  ages. 
Until  the  law  punished  murder 
with  death,  private  revenge  sio  pu- 
nished it  in  Greece,  and  the  exe* 
cutioner  had  to  bleed,  as  well  as 
the  original  criminal.  After  pub* 
lie  humanity,  or  public  religiosity, 
had  abolished  in  Italy  ana  Spam 
the  punishment  of  murder  by  death, 
and  had  mildly  afforded  ecclesiastic 
asylums  to  the  assassin,  the  prac- 
tice of  murder  again  became  fre- 
quent Shall  we  refuse  to  be  wise 
by  the  experience  of  others,  ana 
sacrifice  innocents  to  spare  crimi- 
nals ? 

Our  author's  zeal  for  impunity, 
leads  him  in  his  fifth  letter  (p.  74.) 
to  deny  the  authority  of  society  to 
inflict  capitalpunisment  He  pre* 
tends  that  because  individuals  prior 
to  association  can  have  no  legal 
right  to  put  men  to  death,  there- 
fore the  aggregate  of  associated 
individuals  can  nave  no  snch  right 
The  truism  that  there  can  be  no 
legal  rights,  before  there  are  laws, 
is  obvious.  But  why  may  not  indi- 
viduals, each  of  whom  had,  prior 
to  association,  a  right  of  private 
vengeance  extending  to  retalia- 
tion, delegate  this  right  of  ven- 
geance to  the  magistrate  ? 

The  sixth  letter  has  for  its  ob- 
ject, to  prove  that  the  punishment 
of  death  is  inconsistent  with  the 
gospel.  This  is  an  alarming  pro- 
position, tending  to  call  in  a  iegis- 
ration  by  fanatics :  it  must  be  ex- 
amined. (1.)  It  is  urged,  that  ca- 
pital punishments  imply  a  vindlt- 
tive  spirit,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
the  forgiving  spirit  inculcated  by 
Christ.  Why  so  ?  It  might  as  well 
'  be  affirmed,  that  the  surgeon  who 
amputates  h  leg,  is  influenced  by 
a  vindictive  spirit.  (2.)  It  is  nrgecl„ 
that  capital  punishments  are  con- 
trary to  the   letter  of  the  gospel. 
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which  orders  to  overcome  evil  with 
good.  This  is  clearly  a  precept  for 
individual^  not  social  conduct. — 
Christ  promises  to  undertake  the 
office  of  a  judge^  and  to  render 
unto  every  man  according  to  his 
works.  Punishments  form  an  avow- 
ed part  of  his  dispensation,  (s.)  It 
is  urged  that  Cnristians  ought  to 
excel  Heathens  in  merey.  Be  it 
so.  A  part  of  mercy  is  to  protect 
innocence.  (4.)  Christians  are  to 
imitate  Christ.  Therefore  they  are 
to  submit  to  the  mortal  punishments 
of  the  magistrate.  (5.)  Capital  pu* 
nishments  are  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  gospel :  this  is  a  repe- 
tition, in  other  words,  of  the  se- 
cond argument.  (6.)  Christ  vir- 
tually   abolished    capital    punish- 


ments. The  teict  adduced  is  Ais : 
It  haih  been  said  by  them  cf  olt 
timef  an  cue  for  an  eye,  and  atoofh 
for  a  tooth;  but  I  say  unto  you  that 
ye  resist  not  evil.  This  again  is 
clearly  a  precept  for  individual,  not 
social  conduct :  it  merely  prohibits 
private  vengeance  in  a  state  of  so* 
ciet3^ 

Surely  this  writer  is  as  uDsonnd 
a  Christian,  as  he  is  an  arguer;  yet 
the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the 
gentleness  of  his  sentiments  adapt 
his  book  for  the  feir,  the  young, 
the  pitiful,  and  the  bencVolem; 
O  that  human  nature  was  altoge^ 
ther  worthy  of  the  amiable  and  con- 
fiding discipline  which  his  tender- 
ness suggests ! 


Aa7.  XCVIII.   Jtn  Essay  on  tie  Theory  of  Money   and  Principles  of  Cmmttn 
J5|y  JoHK  Wheat  LEY.  4fto.  pp.  379. 


IN  our  second  volume,  p.  362. 
was  noticed  the  germinal  pamphlet, 
of  which  this  quarto  volume  may 
be  considered  as  the  matured  ex- 
pansion :  we  have  not  more  admi- 
ration to  bestow  on  the  full  grown 
{)lant,  than  on  the  humble  seed- 
ing ;  the  foliage  of  this  produc- 
tion has  doubled,  but  the  leaves 
are  cabbage  still. 

The  author  begins  by  reviewing 
the  political  writings  of  Hume,  of 
Steuart,and  of  Smith.  Hume  (p.  2.) 
.is  said  to  have  examined  his  sub- 
ject in  a  cursory  manner,  and  fre- 
quently to  have  drawn  partial  in- 
ferences, in  direct  opposition  to  his 
general  reasoning.  Steuart  (p.  5.) 
IS  stated  to  have  tried  at  forming 
into  a  regular  science,  the  com- 
plicated interests  of  domestic  po- 
.  Jicy  ;  but  to  have  resorted  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object,  to 
means  the  most  inefficient.  Adam 
Smith  (p.  19.)  is  maintained  to  have 
failed  in  the  construction  of  his  rea- 
soning about  the  limits  of  circula- 
tion^  and  linstead  of  asserting  that 
Ho  one  nation  could  possess  a  greater 
relative  currency  than  another,  to 


have  advanced  various  inefficient 
propositions. 

Those  who  endeavour  to  correct 
the  theories  of  science,  have  com- 
monly shown  a  pious  regard  for  the 
memory  of  the  fathers  of  the  doc- 
trine :  but  this  arrogant  despiser  of 
his  predecessors,  can  discover  in  a 
Hume  only  cursory  thinking  and 
partial  reasoning ;  and  in  a  Smith, 
only  inefficient  propositions.  And 
what  are  inefficient  propositions? 
the  very  combination  of  the  words 
is,  in  this  acceptation,  nonsensical; 
a  censure  is  uttered,  which  the  au- 
thor  himself  cannot  possibly  have 
understood.  The  like  impertinent 
hostility  is  repeated  at  p.  29.  wheie 
it  is  said  that  the  errors  of  Adam 
Smith  arose  from  his  iriabiltty  to 
attain  a  just  perception  of  thefuncj 
tions  of  money.  O  modest  and 
able  critic ! 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  these 
imperceptible  functions  of  mone)% 
Our  author  says  that  money  and 
wealth  have  always  been  regarded 
as  synonymous  terms :  and  piques 
himself  on  having  discovered  a  dis- 
tinction between  theip.    Whatwn- 
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ter  Iifls  ever  confoun^tod  llitm? 
Certainly  nut  the  Home  and  tbo 
Adanr  Smith  of  whotn  he  has  been 
talkhig  so  contemptuously.  He 
then  proceeds  to  matotain  ( 1 .)  that 
an  increase  of  specie  is  an  increase 
of  currency t  ^ot  of  capital;  (2.) 
that  an  increase  of  currency  is  not 
an  increase  of  wealth ;  (3.)  that  no 
one  nation  can  possess  a  greater  re- 
lative currency  than  another. 

Of  these  three  propositions,  the 
first  is  palpably  erroneous.  The 
current  coin  of  every  natiou  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  us~  capital;  no 
less  than  toe  horses  and  waggons, 
which  answer  the  analogous  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  removal  of 
comniodtties  from  the  maker  to  the 
consumer.  The  thousand  pounds 
which  habitually  lie  in  a  banker's 
drawer,  fo(  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ckangine  on  presentation  the  petty 
notes  which  ne  issues,  are  always 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  boQse :  they  breed  an  interest, 
they  are  exchangeable  for  land,  or 
for  buildings.  Of  course  whatever 
adds  to  the  quantity  of  specie  in  a 
country,  is  not  merely  an  increase 
of  currency,  but  of  that  form  of 
capital.  If  it  was  obtained  by 
coming  a  side-board  of  plate  into 
shillings,  the  national  capital  hi- 
therto extant  in  the  form  of  fur-- 
niture  was  diminished,  and  that 
extant  in  the  form  of  currency  was 
increased  :  If  it  was  obtained  by 
bringing  silver  shaving-basins  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  these  consisted 
of  plunder  or  of  profit,  the  national 
capital  was  increased  by  the  whole 
amount  so  imported. 

The  second  proposition,  that  an 
increase  of  currency  is  not  an  in- 
crease of  wealth,  is  only  true  in 
particular  circumstances,  when  the 
capital  added  to  the  currency  is 
withdrawn  from  some  other  torm 
of  employment  But,  in  general, 
the  capital  added  to  the  currency 
of  Great  Britain  within  the  last 
tdrenty-five   years,   (las   not  been 


wididvawn  from  any  other  fxxm  of « 
employment.      It    has    consisted . 
chiefly   in  the  cofiJioee  of  bank- 
notes, whiob  are  Diachiaes  for  ren-  . 
deriiig  ^sed  <  property    circulable, . 
and  which  ada  to  tlie  currency  a 
real  mass  of  capita],  without  wuh- 
cfarawing  any  equivalent  mass  from, 
'any  other  n>rm  of  national  capital. 
So  that  our  notorious  increase  of  • 
currency  has  in  almost  every  in*, 
stance,'   been    a  real  increase    of 
wealth. 

The  third  proposition  that  no  one 
nation  can  possess  a  greater  rela- 
tive currency  than  ani^er,  is  the 
very  climax  of  absurdity.  The 
less  frequent  the  operations  of  ex- 
change, the  rarer  the  acts  of  bar- 
ter, the  scarcer  the  opportunities 
of  circulation,  the  larger  must  ever 
be  the  relative  quantity  of  circu- 
lating medium.  The  currency  of 
a  village  is  relatively  far  greater 
than  that  of  a  metropolis.  Each 
house  must  contain  change  for  a 
guinea,  where  there  is  no  shop  to 
run  to  for  small  silven  Every  far- 
mer must  keep  change  for  a  ten 
pound  note,  where  there  is  no  bank 
at  which  to  accomplish  the^  accom- 
modation. A  London  shopkeeper 
carries  nightly  to  bis  banker,  the 
superfluous  cash  received.  A  coun- 
try shopkeeper  reserves  it  uptil  the 
market-day,  when  he. knows  where 
to  find  the  banker^s  &g^nt,  vyitli 
whom  he  depodts  it  Thus  in  a 
crouded  place,  the  same  quantity 
of  currency  accomplishes  five  or 
ten  times  as  many  acts  of  circula- 
tion, as  in  a  thinly  peopled^xlis. 
trict.  In  a  thronged  neighbour- 
hood, every  one  flings  into  the  lo- 
cal bank  a  petty  capital,  which  in 
a  still  neignbourhood  would  have 
been  reserved  in  his  own  coiFer,  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  stock  need* 
ed  for  immediate  consumption. 
France  notoriously  ^  requires  and 
employs,  a  far  greater  relative  cur* 
rency  than  Great  Britain.  Why  ? 
Because  the  circulation  of  the  coun- 
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trf  i$  eoispiirativ^Ciebl««iid«i- 
fieoueot;  and  the  arts  of  pmtdnfr 
udttccumulatiiig  the  dead  o^tai 
deposited  for  pnrposes  of  inter-, 
change  in  the  very  heads  which 
leost  eanly  sapply  it  in  torn  to 
ereiy  one^  are  not  yet  accjuired. 
In  order  to  circulate  a  milhon  for 
a  year,  the  French  will  employ  a 
tltousand,  where  the  English  would 
employ  hut  a  hundred.  The  smal- 
ler  the  lelatiw  currency  of  a  na« 
tioo,  the  better  are  its  money  mat- 
ters  managed. 

Thus  the  three  wooden  pillars  of 
our  author's  lyatem  are  each  of 
tfacmi  rotten  at  the  core;  and  the 
whole  superstructure,  not  a  very 
consequential  one,  creaks  and  totters 
and  leans  to  sabsidenee. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the 
course  of  exchange:  it  contains 
several  tables  arithmetically  accu- 
rate, and  several  facts,  not  familiar 
perhaps  in  the  literary  world,  and 
there&re  of  value  to  speculative 
headers;  but  the  reasoning  is  di£Fuse, 
indefinite  and  driftless. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the 
fnctuation  of  the  market  price  of 
money  above  and  below  its  mint- 
wrice.  The  observation  is  just 
ftst  Uie  over-utteranee  of  paper  is 
a  cause  of  excess  in  the  market 
price  of  money.  This  author  re- 
eommends    a  new    coinage:    the 

J  principle  which  he  suggests  of  is- 
oine  eighteen,  penny  shillings  is 
surely  inconvenient:  it  would  be 
better  to  make  tenpenny  shillings, 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
addition  of  the  denary  column  in 
honse-keepinff  bills. 

The  fifth  chapter  examines  Lord 
Liirerpool's  letter  to  the  king, 
which  was  reviewed  by  us  p.  278  of 
our  fourth  volume,  and  which  it  is 
needless  to  comment  afresh. 

The  sixth  chapter  appreciates 
the  ainount  of  our  specie,  which  is 
here  valued  at  five  ifiillions  ster-^ 
•ling.  In  our  opinion  this  is  the 
best  chapter   in    the    book  :    tiie 


fftMaes  i^uch  it  rontninnpimifc 
far  nearer  to  probability,  im  tkt 
coinputations  usually  ciqtolaiel 

The  seventh  dmptar  tresu  of 
the  bidance  of  trade:  it  bttbil^ 
needleis  recapitulations  of  As  pan 
chapters,  and  concludes  with  sn 
aaseition,  |m>  way  following  friai 
the  premises,  that  the  theory  of  tb 
balance  of  .trade,  which  suj^mim 
that  a  nation  srows  rich  by  aonuos. 
ladon,  is  wholly  without  miadaliia 

The  eighth  chapter  treau  of  the 
payment  of  our  foreign  expndi- 
ture.  It  details  various  intercoQiw 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  tbe  huk 
directors.  Provided  trade  is  fm 
between  us  and  a  given  country} 
no  subsidy  can  be  very  rmm 
to  us.  By  our  remittiiig  tbithe 
the  subsidy,  Petersburg,  or  StaAt 
holm,  acquires  an  unusual  qinaU* 
ty  of  bills  on  London.  Of  cosn^ 
such  bills  sell  lower  ontbeexclnQge 
there:  and  it  immediately  beoooMS 
the  interest  of  the  Russian  er  Swsp 
dish  merchant  to  make  his  purcb^ 
ses  of  all  kinds  in  London  «lm 
he  can  now  make  his  {N^aepli 
cheapest.  Thus  subsidies  siesl- 
ways  taken  out  in  producs^  tves  ' 
if  remitted  iu  cash ;  and  slwsw 
leave  to  tbe  subsidising  couatiy  u$ 
regular  mercantile  profits  of  the  is* 
creased  return.  The  new  liott  4 
trade  opened  iu  these  ciremnitanMi 
of^  continue  open,  after  the  ssb- 
stdy  which  occasioned  tbem  ka 
ceased.  On  the  theory  of  ei« 
change  we  have  already  expatia* 
ted.  Vol.  I.  p.  387  and  S8S :  and  nay 
recommend  to. this  author  our  w* 
servations  ;  they  may  possibly  cleir 
up  his  ideas. 

The  ninth  chapter  treats  of  tlie 
import  of  corn. 

The  tenth  analyses  Lord  Kisg'i 
hypothesis. 

The  eleventh  chapter  treats  of 
the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of 
money.  This  depreciation  is  a 
misfortune  to  the  capitalist  and  t» 
tbe  idle  man :    but  the  liuidbolder 
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ineMitsKb  mk;  Und  tbe  indiistri- 
o«i  man  bi^  earnings,  in  propor> 
^  to  the  d^reciatibn.  One  giteat 
Close  of  the  depreciation  ift  the 
continual  progress  of  taxatioif :  a 
second,  the  monopoly  of  the  do- 
jjiestic  com  market,  tyrannously  ar« 
rogated  by  out  land  owners  :  a 
^ird,  tbe  over^utterance  of  paper 
money,  to  vrbich  canse  exclusive- 
ly our  aothoi^s  attention  is  bent. 

The  twelfth  chapter  enquires  fur- 
ther hito  tbe  effects  of  this  depre- 
ciation: and  recommends  increas- 
iogthe  provision  for  the  royal  fa- 
mny  in  the  proportion  of  21^1. 
for  each  lOOl.  or  income,  which 
the.  civil  list,  the  heir  apparent, 
6rthe  royal  dukes,  enjoyed  previ- 
ous to  1750.  The  last  fifty  years 
of  the  last  century  produced  in  our 
author's  opinion  that  amount  of 
depieciation. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  treats  on 
die  reformation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  Europe.  Our  author's 
firtt  proposal  is  (p.  331)  that  the 
Mmuiee  of  paper  should  in  ail 
ooDOtries  be  forbidden  beyond  the 
esistiog  amoant.  This  is  to  be 
•ccomplidbed  (1)  by  depriving  a 
otrtaio  proportion  of  the  extant 
banks  of  the  privilege  of  uttering 
paper;  and  (2)  by  restricting  the 
tolemted  baiika  from  publishing 
aay  note  below  a  given  value,  or 
beyond  a  given  amount  It  is  pre- 
leoded  that  these  ends  could  easily 
be  brbogbt  about,  by  the  ubiqiii* 
taiy  substitution  of  solitary  char- 
tered banlu,  accountable  at  tbe 
bank  of  England,  to  the  clusters 
of  private  Mnks  already  extant. 
Thus  that  monopoly  of  the  banking- 
tiade,  which  the  bank  of  England 
already  enjoys  in  London,  wotild 
be  rendered  co-extensive  with  the 
British  Empire.  All  provincial 
banks  would  be  mere  branch-ban ka 
of  the  bank  of  England ;  and  all 
private  bank  notes  would  be  pro- 
oibited,  in  ftvour  of  tiie  privileged 
metropolitan  bank-paper. 


This  enormoua  project^  {f  ran- 
l)dsed,  would  utterly  confitcide  iM 
means  of  maintenance  ef  all  tbdie' 

Eovifncial  bankers,  whose  estsih^ 
hinents  were  found  superflnone 
in  the  general  incorporation  of 
banks.  It  would  render  tbe  whole 
commercial  world  dependent  oil 
the  caprice  of  a  London  directorjt 
for  the  requisite  advances  of  oapi* 
tal,   which  would  then  ahvays  h# 

{proportioned  not  to  the  demand 
rom  without,  but  to  the  super* 
fluous  hoard  within.  Open  bank* 
ing  supplies  capital  in  proportion 
to^the  demand  of  the  customer; 
and  shut,  or  monopolous,  banking, 
in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the 
lender.  The  one  facilitates  tho 
obtainal  of  capital,  when  it  ii  pro* 
Stable  for  the  state  or  the  commu* 
nity  that  it  should  be  ft>rth*coming) 
the  6iher  facilitates  the  employ-* 
ment  of  Capital,  wheif  general  re* 
gurgitation  shows  that  profit  ia  oft 
the  decline. 

We  believe  that  this  prmeet  of 
annihilating  all  private  banaing  im 
favour  of  the  bank  of  England,  ia 
not  a  barren  speculation,  which  ita 
impudent  rapacity  will  suffice  to 
counteract;  but  that  it  is  a  plaa 
seriously  entertained  and  pursued 
by  powerful  chieftains  of  the  mo* 
nied  interest ;  and  that  this  book, 
therefore,  and  therefore  only,  an 
important  one,  is  put  forwards  to 
try  die  pulse  of  ministers  and  oi 
the  public,  about  applying  to  the 
legislature  for  a  more  extensive  and 
exclusive  bank-charter. 

We  deprecate  the  grant  of  such  a 
charter.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
citizens  of  London  to  cashier  than 
to  extend  the  privileges  of  their 
bank.  A  system  of  open  banking 
would  increase  the  competition  <? 
lenders,  and  facilitate  tbe  abpply 
of  capital.  It  would  intercept 
that  politioal  intolerance,  which  dis* 
counts  in  preference  for  ministerial 
traders.  It  would  vary  and  mul* 
tiply  the  bondsmen  for  our  circtt* 
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blui^:pa|^f  money  ;.  a^  by  ^n- 
Vorknig  o&  vajdous^  though  oa  small* 
m[,  b<Ht<>n»6,  the  security  of  baolters' 
QQifiSy  it  would  prevent  those  panics 
aud  alarmsy.  which,  if  thi^y  were  to 
affect  bank  of  EnglaiKJl  paper, 
would  put  an  end  to  the  govern- 
ment itself.  But  on  a  system  of 
open  baukingi  if  oncf  banker  gives 
way,  others  remain  standing  ;  their 
motes  pass  current ;  and  a  circulat- 
ing medium,  sufficient  for  public 
purposes,  is  sure  always  to  main* 
tain  its  credit. 

There  is  in  the  monied  interest  a 
body  8|>irit  analogous  to  that  of 
tbeologic  parties.  One  set  of  men 
wish  to  inake  the  bank  of  England 
into  a  cathedral,  and  the  provincial 
banking  shops  into  so  many  parish- 
churches,  compelled  by  law  to 
evulgate  the  same  orthodox  paper. 
The  circulation  of  any  notes  dis- 
sentient  in  value  from  those  de- 
vised by  the  Directory,  or  sub- 
scribed with  another  firm,  or  issued 


atatime^  or  in  a^pwtilijMt  ()e- 
clared  in  their  rubric  u>^e  ^88^ 
sp^ry,  is  henceform. tp  savour  '6f 
heresy,  ^nd  to  be  '^ppiessdlby 
the  strong  arm  of  the  magistrate. 
Thus  a  sort  of  pecuniary  recasap* 
cy  will  be  adaed  to  our  list  of 
crimes.  The  receivers  of  private 
bankers  notes  must  be  rendered 
liable  to  fine  and  confiscadoo, 
while  exile  and  perhaps  the  gibbet 
will  be  prepared  for  the  forgers, 
as  they  will  oe  called,  of  ill^iti* 
mate  paper.  A  great  persecution 
of  provincial  money  lenders  grew 
out  of  the  crusades ;  it  was  coo- 
mon  to  seize  on  the  Jew  bankers 
in  the  principal  towns,  to  threaten 
the  entire  plunder  of  their  property, 
and  to  compound  with  them  for  a 
contribution  toward  the  holy  war. 
The  provincial  bankers  of  our  times 
will  probably  incur  a.  similar  jeo- 
pardy, if  the  proposal  of  our  au- 
thor should  obtain  in  the  legislature 
a  decisive  ministerial  support. 


Art.  XCIX.  PoKiical  Index.    By  Robert  Beatson.  3  vols.  8vo. 


THIS  work  has  already  passed 
through  three  editions,  and  has  a 
regular  sale,  not  merely  in  the  li- 
terary,  but  in  the  practical  world  ; 
ivho  consult  it  both  as  a  map  of  the 
forms  of  political  advancement,  and 
as  a  chronicle  containing.agreeabie 
illustrations  of  any  situation  that 
happens  to  be  attained. 

The  first  volume  treats  of  the 
different  degrees  of  nobility,  of  the 
order  of  precedency  between  them, 
of  the  privileges  of  the  peers  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  proceeds  to  give 
a  list  of  the  different  administra- 
tions, from  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIIL  to  the  present  time.  This 
list  is  grievously  imperfect.  For 
instance :  the  regents  named  in  the 
will  of  Henry  VIIL  to  govern  the 
kingdom,  during  the  minority  of 
bis  son,  are  here  not  specified.  Un- 
der queen  Mary,  bishop  Gardiner 
is  alone  named  as  minister  of  state. 
The  interval   between    1640    and 


1660,  which  evolved  many  great 
men,  is  wholly  passed  over;  yet 
Milton  was  during  part  of  that  in^ 
terval  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
office  has  never  been  executed  so 
well  since.  A  list  follows  of  Bii« 
tish  peers  and  peeresses,  fromlOSC} 
to  1806.  Next  a  list  of  Ac  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  of  the  bi- 
shops, and  then  of  the  archbishops 
of  York.  We  see  no  use  in  thas  in- 
terrupting the  order  of  precedeDca 
Lastly  occur  chronological  lists  of 
the  officers  of  state,  of  the  officers 
of  his  majesty's  and  of  the  quecrfs 
houshold,  and  of  the  Prince's  es- 
tablishment. All  these  caulogoes 
of  onr  political  pageants  are  com* 
piled  with  great  and  patient  labor, 
with  fewer  deficiencies,  and  with 
more  information  than  was  to  hare 
been  expected  from  anyoidinaiy 
antiauaiy.  What  the  red  book  k 
for  the  current  year,  these  volames 
are  for  the  two  last  centuries.  Hoir 
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interesting  is  a  single  original  play- 
bill of  Sfaakspear*s  era,  which  sup- 
plies the  names  of  the  performers 
of  principal  characters,  in  but  a 
single  one  of  bis  immortal  dramas  ? 
How  infinitely  more  attaohinflp  and 
instructive  must  it  be,  to  read  over 
the  names  of  those  nobler  actors  in 
the  political  drama  of  real  life, 
who  have  worn  the  ermine  or  the 
lawn-sleeves  of  their  country,  and 
been  decked  with  the  pink  rib- 
bands and  silk  gowns  of  the  con- 
stituttOD.  Mightier  than  the  en- 
chanted mirror  which  the  witches 
presented  to  Macbeth,  this  work 
evokes,  in  lon^  hereditary  proces- 
sional succession,  not  merely  the 
shades  of  the  growued  heads,  but 
those  also  of  the  deputy  earl-inar- 
sbals,  and  under  secretaries  of  the 
sute. 

The  second  volume  treats  with 
siBUlar  learning,  detail,  accuracy, 


and  comprehension,  of  the  naval, 
military,  and  law  departments. 
.  The  third  volume  is  an  index  to 
the  officers  attached  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland. 

The  minufeer  the  gnuns  of  which 
a  compilation  consists,  the  greater 
is  the  merit  of  a  multifarious  as- 
semblage,* and  of  a  large  accumu- 
lation. These  merits  Dr.  Beatson 
has  remarkably  attained,  and  will 
no  doubt,  at  every  fresh  edition  of 
his  work,  be  able  to  approxiowte 
still  nearer  to  correctness  and  com- 
pletion. We  exhort  those,  whose 
ancestors  or  kinsmen  are  here  ana- 
lyzed, to  communicate  any  htde 
emendation,  which  family  records 
may  enable  them  to  supply.  The 
emmets  of  antiquarianism  are  well 
employed  in  smoothing  the  path  of 
history,  and  strewing  the  precincts 
of  the  tempte  of  fame* 
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CLASSICAL  LITERATURE  AND  TRAM8LA110N& 


THE  work  of  chief  importance  in  clastical  Ut^nture  which ^  are. 
4a  the  present  Tolume  called  to  announce,  is  Mr.  KidcTs  useful  repob- 
lication  of  Various  tracts  of  the  celebrated  Ruhnkenius,  which  codd 
not  be  procured  without  difficulty  or  expence  on  account  of  their 
scarcity^  or  their  insertion  in  large  woiks  of  high  price.  We  oiay  how- 
every  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  Oxford  Strabo,  with 
wblc^  the  Clarendon  press  has  lonjg  laboured,  has  at  length  made  its 
appearaoce,  but  at  a  period  too  late  to  permit  any  further  notice. 

Art.  !•  Ofmetda  RmiMkmamh  qtus  mU  Honum  e  ftth  imuta  jam  fint^mh 
ranff  out  vJmmmlhu  mfuntofurt^  vauMui  mdfeeia  juvemt  aidifmnmmiMitmm 
fiknmqu€  lattiawiif  im  luam  a  mtiBtaiem  comamntm  kermm  vindieaia,  Jctdti 
ifiutolm  mtvem  ad  /.  P.  jyOrviUhm  mme  firimum  m  onufieamB  iiwfarMj^ 
UU<t.  Prafa^imm  H  ^mOui  oMSi  Thomas  Kidd,  A,  M.  S  CoB.S.  5»  Tm> 
Cantahigut.BfOMt 


THE  name  of  Ruhnkenius  has 
justly  obtained  a  high  rank  among 
those,  of  the  eminent  scholars,  who 
almost  from  the  period  of  its  first  es- 
tablishment, have  conferred  distin-^ 
goisbed  honour  on  the  universinr  of 
Leyden.  The  circumstances  of  his 
life  are  well  known,  having  been 
related  in  an  interesting,  tliough 
somewhat  diffuse  manner,  by  his 
friend,  and  successor  to  his  public 
station,  David  Wyttenbach.  His 
character  as  a  critic  has  long  been 
established  in  Europe  by  his  labours 
on  Hesychius,  his  publication  of 
Timsus,  his  critical  epistles,  and 
various  editions  of  ancient  authors. 
The  object  of  the  work^  which  it  is 
now  our  office  to  announce,  was,  as 
described  in  the  title,  to  collect  and 
present  in  an  accessible  form  some 
interesting  minor  tracts  of  this 
great  crttic,  which  having  been 
printed  seps^raiely  were  scarcely  to 


be  found,  or  being  embodied  in 
large  and  expensive  works,  were  not 
easily  to  be  procured  by  the  stn- 
dent.  The  tracts  are  about  twenty 
in  number,  of  which  we  shall  dre 
some  account,  after  having  aolj 
noticed  the  preiace  of  the  editor. 
Mr.  Kidd  commences  hispre&cc 
by  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  criticism  since  the  rcviyal  of 
letters,  and  strongly  attesu  his  own 
attachment  to  the  art,  by  the  ani- 
mated terms  in  which  he  describes 
the  merits  of  its  celebrated' profes- 
sors. When  he  thinks  on  such  men 
as  Bentley,  Hemsterhusius,  Valck- 
enaer,  Pierson,  Koen,  Tyrwhitt,  &c. 
he  can  scarcely  refrain  from  ima- 
gining  himself  transported  to  the 
Elysian  fields,  "  luminc  purpureo 
vestitos,  and  standing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these  heroes  of  better 
times,  ready  to  exclaim,  *'  sit  anios 
mea  vobiscum.*' 
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BtthniBeniaB  bad  diveoted  bis  stu* 
dies  to  the  peroral  not  only  of 
enok  woiks  in  Gieek  litemture  as 
bi?e  been  rendered  accessible 
througb  tbe  medium  of  tbe  press, 
Imt  to  othen,  especiaUj  tbe  works 
of  ^rammariaDsand  lexicographers, 
wbich  eadstonlv  inmamiscnpt  in 
tbe  different  libraries  of  Eiirqie; 
and  be  has  often  illustrated  the 
topics  which  he  treated  by  refer* 
•nea  to  these  unpublbhed  autho- 
cities.  Mr.  Kidd  has  therefore  with 
considerable  labour  formed  a  cata- 
logue of  these  unedited  gramma- 
rians, with  references  to  the  pas- 
sages of  critical  authcNTs  in  wnich 
they  are  quoted.  In  this  catalogue, 
with  various  anonymous  gramma- 
rians and  etymoloeists  we  find  the 
names  of  Orion  Tfaebanus,  Pholias, 
Phr^nichus,  Apbllonios  Discolus, 
Basiliusy  Cy riilus,  Draco,  Eudemas, 
Herodiao,  Philemon,  &c.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  useful,  and  we  doubt 
not,  accurate  catalogue  of  tbe 
works  of  Rubukeuius,  including 
various  communications  from  him 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  oCher  critics.  Various  learned 
notes  firom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kidd 
on  some  of  the  tracts  wbich  be  has 
published  are  intermixed. 

Tbe  preface  is  followed  by  an 
^^  auctarinm^^  which  contains  a 
survey  of  the  literary  labours  of 
that  distinguished  scholar,  the  late 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  It  is  here  announced 
that  the  conjectures  of  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt in  ^schylus,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes,  will  be  shortly  pub- 
lii;hed  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  of  St.  David^S. 

The  first  tract  here  printed,  and 
the  earliest  publication  of  Ruhn- 
kenius  (which  has  we  imagine  been 
seen  by  few  scholars  in  this  country 
'  previou:4ly  to  its  pre3en^  republi- 
cation) is  a  dissertation  on  the 
life  of  Galla  Placidia  Augusta,  in 
the  form  of  two  academioal  orations, 
publicly  delivered  before  the  univer 
$ity  of    Wittemb^rg.    They  were 


composed  at  tbeearly  ^e  of  twil^nty 
and  are  ohiefiy  remarkable  for  ^e 
yarie^of  erudition  by  which  mt 
subject  is  illustrated,  and,  we  s«p« 
pose,  exhausted.  Gibbon  may  m 
compared.  Chapters,  xzxi,  xxxiii. 

We  have  next  a  Greek  epigram, 
addressed  to  Lennep,  the  editor  of 
Cokithus,  not  much  distinguished 
by  elegance  of  thought,  language^ 
or  versification. 

Nine  letters  addressed  lo  D^Or-^ 
ville,  written  in  the  years  1147  and 
1748,  form  the  next  article.  TheT 
are  printed  firom  the  originals 
now  preserved  at  Oxford  among 
the  papen  of  D^Orville.  At  the 
time  when  these  letters  yfere  writ* 
ten,  Ruhnkenius  appears  to  have 
been  cluefly  dependent  on  the  pa* 
tronage,  of  D'Orville,  a  fact  which 
is  not  mentioned  by  his  biographer. 

PjBsefiAtio  ad  Thalelai,  Tbeodori, 
Stepbani  Cyrilli,  aliorumque  Juris* 
consultorum  Grsscomm  commen* 
tarios. 

The  next  article  is  an  inaugural 
oration  before  tbe  university  of  Lejr* 
den,on  Greece  the^inventress  of  arts 
and  learning,  delfvered  on  the  oc^* 
casion  of  his  appointment  to  assist 
Hemsterhuis,  tne  celebrated  Greek 
professor,  then  advanced  in  years, 
in  the  duties  of  his  office.  It  con* 
tains  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks,  and  the  extent  pf  xheir 
progress  in  them. 

In  1761  Ruhnkenius  was  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  Oudendorp  as  profes^ 
sor  of  history  and  eloquence^  and 
delivered  an  inaugural  oration,  re- 
printed by  Mr.  Kicul,  on  the  pedan* 
try  of  recluse  scholars,  under  the 
title  of  **  de  doctore  umbratico."  It 
appears  however  from  the  account 
of  his  biographer  that  he  gat'e 
great  offence  by  this  oration  to  va- 
rious persous  who  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  the  objects  of  his  sa- 
tire and  reproof.  We  extract  frpm 
it  apassagCy  containing  an  anecdote 
not  unworthy  of  laotice. 
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Viz  oUiispoSta  eitt  qui  lautiora  gener 
le  Ibrtuiiae  homiiiib«8  nam  in  delidis  eit 
Horatio.  Coi  taoietti  nihil  ad  tumnam  jc\ 
i^gemiTel  artis  laudem  deent,  tamen>quod 
prae  ceteris  poetis,  magnis  splendidisque 
Tins  comes  haereat,  mprimis  tribuendum 
est  mirificae  illi  urbanitati,  quam  ex  Mae- 
cenatisf  unius  omnium  politissimi  vin»  & 
Tcro  ex  August!  au]a«  yerissima  omnis 
elegantiae  schola,  duxit.  Hanc  Horalii 
Tenustatem  ludfugi*  quos  perpetuae  lucu- 
brationes  stupefecerunty  gustare  non  pos- 
tunt;  sed  ingenio  elegantes  viri  sentiunt 
CD  aeriusy  quo  magis  versati  snat  in  luce 
eotemerciomm.  Itaque  verissimum  credo 
id,  ^uodmihi  aliquando  confirmavit  vir 
fleoeris  splendore,  &  hononim  amplitudine» 
locertum,  an  ingenii  8c  doctrinae  ekgantia 
illustriori  cum  diceret»  sejuvenili  aetate 
Horatium  iu  trivisse,  ut  omnes  ejus  ver- 
sus tanquam  digitos  suos  nosset,  sed  ex- 
Suisitiores  ejus  veneres  &  lepores  turn 
emumy  cum  honorum  cursu  ad  moras 
hominumy  regum  inprimis  &  prindpum, 
cogBoscendos  esset  delatnsy  penitas  per- 
«episse« 

The  historical  dissertation  re- 
specting Antiphon  the  Athenian  ora- 
tor is  reprinted  from  Reiske.  It  is  too 
well  known  to  require  further  no-^ 
tlce. 

By  the  death  of  Alberti  in  the 
year  1762,  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume  of  Hesycbius  de- 
irolved  on  Ruhnkenius,  which  ap- 
peared in  1765^  with  a  learned  pre* 

Aar.IL  The  H^orhof  Sattmt  tramlauJ  ita§  MngBsh  by  ihi  Late  AarnUft  Mn» 
»HY»  Esq.  Author  of  a  Tnuulatiom  of  Tackuifisfc.  Svo.pp.  436. 


face  from  the  pen  of  the  eftor. 
RuhnkeniuB  here  evinces  by  cogent 
arguments,  that  (agreeably  to  tke 
opinion  of  most  critics,  thoi^  g 
contrary  hypothesis  was  msunted  by 
Valckenaer)  die  lexicon  of  Hesjr- 
chius  in  its  present  state,  is  onlj 
an  inaccurate  compendium  of  a 
]arg;er  work. 

The  next  article  is  a  dissertation 
on  the  Dionysia,  extracted  from 
the  supplement  of  emendations,  as- 
nexed  to  the  second  volume  of  He« 
sychius. 

Some  smaller  articles,  chiefly  coo- 
sisting  of  fragments,  pefaces,  and 
reviews,  constitute  tne  rexmuoder 
of  this  volume,  affording  many  tft- 
cimens  of  the  learned  and  eie^t 
criticism  of  their  author.  Bytbepub- 
lication*  of  these  tracts,  many  of 
which  it  vras  difficult  to  procare, 
Mr.  Kidd  has  certainly  rendered  a 
valuable  service  to  literature.  Ws 
wish  him  Success  in  the  much  more 
important  and  difficult  labour  in 
wmch  he  is  at  present  engaged.  Of 
his  Qualification  for  that  work,  and 
his  oiligent  preparation  for  it,  indi- 
cations occur  in  his  preface,  vrbicli 
lead  us  to  hope  that  he  will  render 
important  service  to  the  chief  of 
poets. 


IT  fell  to  our  lot  in  our  last  vo- 
lume to  review  a  translation  of  Sal- 
lust  by  another  writer,  on  which  we 
bestowed  a  considerable  degree  ol^ 
attention.  Our  labour  will  there- 
fore on  the  present  occasion  be  pro- 
portionably  lightened.  The  talents 
of  Mr.  Murphy  as  a  translator  are 
well  known  from  his  version  of  Ta- 
citus, and  the  present  volume  will 
not  be  found  to  disgrace  his  name. 
It  comes  into  the  world  in  a  mo- 
dest form,  with  little  of  that  appa- 
ratus of  notes  and  introductory  es- 
says, which  distinguished  the  pub- 
lication of  which  it  is  perhaps  in« 


tended  as  a  rival,  but  will  doubtless 
be  on  that  account  more  acceptable 
to  many  readers.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  traosiatioQ 
is  executed,  we  select  the  character 
of  Catiline,  as  the  original  is  fami* 
liar  to  every  reader  of  the  Latia 
language. 

**  Lucius  CatOine  was  the  deacendaflt 
of  an  illustrious  family.  The  eitraordi' 
nary  vigour  of  his  body  was  equalled  by 
that  oT  his  mind ;  but  his  gjom  vis 
fiitally  bent  onmischief.  Intestine diBCordy 
murdler  and  massacrey  plunder  and  dnl 
wars,  were  the  delight  of  his  youth ;  aod 
ia  diOic  sceaei  of  cominotioo  be  gEerand 
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hit  earliest  talents.  His  frame  of  body 
was  such  that  he  could  endure  hunger, 
colif  and  watching,  with  a  patience  alto- 
gether incredible.  Hia  snirit  was  hold 
and  daring ;  his  genius  subtle  and  various. 
Perfect  in  the  arts  of  simulation  and  dis- 
ttnndation ;  greedy  after  the  property  of 
others,  and  prodigal  of  his  own,  whatever 
he  desired,  he  desired  with  ardour.  Pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  eloquence,  his  portion 
of  wisdom  was  but  small.  Fond  of  the 
vast,  the  immoderate,  the  incredible,  his 
spirit  aimed  at  projects  far  beyond  his 
powers. 

**  Such  being  the  temper  of  the  man, 
it  is  no  wonder,  that,  having  before  his 
eves  the  late  example  of  Sylla's  usurpa- 
aon,  he  fomed  a  design  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  commonwealth.  The  mea- 
sures by  which  he  pursued  his  object  gave 
him  no  solicitude :  to  be  the  tyrant  of  his 
country  by  aoy  means,  was  his  ardent  pas- 
sioo.  His  mind,  naturally  fierce  and  im- 
petuous, was  rendered  still  more  so  by 
the  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  goading 


reproaches  of  a  guilty  conscience ;  evils, 
which  the  crimes  of  every  day  augmented. 
The  eeneral  depravity  of  the  times  was 
a  further  incentive :  he  saw  the  people 
corrupt  and  profligate,  hurried  on  in  a  wild 
career  of  luxury  and  avarice,  vices  which 
differ  in  their  nature,  but  agree  in  the  mi- 
sery of  their  consequences. '' 

To  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the 
four  orations  of  Cicero  are  properly 
annexed,  as  tending  to  throw  li^^ht 
on  the  narrative,  and  in  their  tura 
receiving  illustration  from  it. 

A  short  life  of  Sallustis  prefixed, 
with  the.  initials  T.  M.  The  view 
which  is  taken  of  the  bistorian*$ 
character  is  the  most  unfavourable, 
and  much  of  it  cannot,  we  fear,  be 
doubted. 

A  few  notes  are  added,  but  they 
are  so  scanty  and  trivial,  as  Xo  ap- 

f)ear  little  more  than  an  apology 
or  notes. 


Art.  III.  Archmologia  Grasca,  or  Uie  Antiquities  qf  Greece;  bein%  an  Accotmi  of  the 
Maimers  and  Custom  s  of  if te  Greeks;  relating  to  their  Go'vermnent,  Magistracy,  LaxvSj 
Jndicial  Protxedings,  Religion,  Gamesy  Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  Dress,  Exer^ 
rises.  Baths,  Marriages,  Divorces,  Funerals^  Domestic  Employments^  EntertainmerUs, 
foodt  Music,  Painting,  Public  Buildings,  Harbours,  Weights  and  Measures,  ifc.  ifc* 
Chiefy  designed  to  illustrate  the  Greek  Classics,  by  explaining  Words  and  Phrases  ac* 
cording  to  th  e  Rites  and  Customs  to  which  they  ri^er.  To  which  are  prefixed,  a  brief 
History  qf  the  Grecian  States,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  princijml  Greek 
Writers.  By  the  Rev.  Johu  KoBinsotn,  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  Master  qf 
the  Free  Grafmnar  School  at  Ravenstonedale,  in  Westmoreland,  8vo.  pp.  6?0. 


THE  well  merited  share  of  public 
approbation  which  has  been  gained 
by  Dr.  AdanTs  excellent  abridgment 
of  Romua  antiquities,  seems  to  have 
rendered  his  plan  popular.  Differ- 
ent writers  have  accord inij:ly  under- 
taken to  reduce  the  Greek  anti- 
qnities  of  Potter  to  a  similar  sys- 
tem. Such  is  partly  the  object  of 
Mr.  Ilobinsnn,  and  this  part  of  his 
labour  he  Sv!ems  to  have  executed 
with  care.  He  has  likewise  inserted 
sonu  very  useful  additions,  particu- 
larly short  biographical  accounts  of 
^G  principal  Greek  writers,  and  a 
book  on  the  civil  governincut  of 
Sparta,  taken  chieHy  from  the 
work  of  Cragius,  De  Republici 
Lai'edtemoniorum,      But    while    we 

A.NN.  Rev.  YoIm  Vi. 


readily  bestow  praise  on  the  care 
which  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
in  the  compilation  of  this  work>  we 
are  far  from  wishing  to  see  it  sub* 
stituted  for  the  original,  from  which 
it  is  principally  taken.  Adam  has 
superseded  Kennet  because  he  i$ 
incomparably  more  full  and  useful. 
Kennet's  mode  of  composition  is  in 
itself  perhaps  more  interesting.  The 
intermixture  of  quotations,  especi-* 
ally  of  the  poets,  introduce  J  by 
both  Kennet  and  Potter,  we  by  no 
means  disapprove.  They  often  form 
the  best  illustration  of  the  suoject^ 
and  will  be  perused  by  tlie  youihful 
student  both  with  pleasure  and  pl'o* 
fit. 
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Akt.  IV.  Letters  on  Mythology,  (originally  addressed  to  a  Lady 9)  inivhich  th  Hiy 
tories.  Characters,  and  AttrihtUes  of  the  Frincipai  Divinities  and  Myihikpcul  Per* 
sonages  qf  Greece^  Rotne,  Egypt,  ifc.  are  concisely  delineated ;  with  Sketches  of  the 
most  remarkable  CuHoms  qf  Ancient  Nations,  Descriptions  of  celebrated  Tew^ies,  ^t. 
^c.  *f.  8vo.  pp.  S50. 

THESE  letters,  it  is  stated  by  the  immodesty  which  shocks  a  virtuous 

author,  were  written  for  the  use  of  mind,'*     Little  we    believe  would 

a  lady,  who  requested  his  assistance  occur  in  the  perusal  of  these  pages 

in   jtcquirinar  a  general  knowledge  which  would  shock  the  modesty  of 

of  mythology.    They  were  written  the  lady,  but  much  which  would  of- 

in  extreme  haste,  "  but  at  the  same  fend  her  taste,  in  the  frequent  and 

time  if  inelegant,  they  were  at  least  vulgar  attempts  at  wit  by  whiA 

untainted  with  the  dryness  which  they  are  defaced, 
disgusts  a  youthful  reader,   or  the 

Art.  V.    ^uuistiones  Gr/ecte,  or  Questions  adapted  to  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  ij 
the  Rev.  John  Simpson.   Chesham,  Bucks.  12rao.  pp.  107. 

THIS  little  work  is  on  the  same  successfully    used.     The    present 

plan    with   a    series  of   questions  work  may  be  suitably  employed  to 

adapted  to  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  answer  tne  same    purpose  in  tlie 

by  the  Rev.  N.  Morgan,  of  Bath,  a  attainment  of  the  Greek  language. 
book  well  known,  and  we   believe 

Art.  VI.  T/ii  Elements  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  with  all  the  Rules  in  EngM.  Biftk 
Rev.  R.  Armstrong.  8vo.  pp.  116* 

THE  accidence  is  taken  from  the  and  divested  of  a  metrical  form,  and 

Eton  Grammar,    the  syntax    from  may  in  our  opinion  well  supersedi 

Ruddiman.    The  rules  of  genders,  the  barbarism  of  propria  qtia  Wffli* 

and  the  formation   of  the  parts  of  bus,  and  as  in  pnesetUu 
verbs  are  put  into  plain  English, 

Art".  VII,  Festuca  Grammatica,  the  Child's  Guifietosomc  Principles  of  the  Latin  Gnt- 
mar,  in  which  the  original  and  natural  Delineatitm  of  the  Verb  is  res^red;  asdik  GO' 
vernmait  of  Nouns  is  reduced,  by  means  of  the  Englisl^  Panicles^  to  six  certain  Bslfft 
most  easy  to  be  cofnfirehended  by  Children ;  with  a  Phraseologicon  of  the  regular  Lata 
Syntax,  shewing  its  very  extensive  Analogy  with  the  English  to  be  a  true  andwoA 
read^  Medium,  through  which  to  initiate  a  young  English  Scholar  in  the.  Latin  Tob^vu 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  Lyne,  Author  of  the  Latin  Primer.   8v6.  pp.  140. 

MR.  LYNE  is  well  known  as  the  plied  to  this  work,  which  containi 

author  of  an  ingenious  and    useful  much  informatiou,  especially  rela* 

little  work  called  the  Latin  primer,  tive  to  figurative  syntax,  not  to  be 

The  same  characters  may  be   ap-  obtained  in  common  grammai's. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Paraphrase  of  an  Anonymous  Greek  Writer,  C^dtherto  fskM 
under  the  Name  qf  Andronicus  lihodius)  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Arista^ 
Translated  from  tlie  Greek,  by  William  Bridc  hi  ah^  F.  L.  S.  4to.  pp.47d. 

IF  in  pny  department  of  learning  latter  is  so  decided,  that  the  roosi 

the  moderns  may  claim  the  supe-  bigotted  admirers  of  the  fornaerfd 

riority  over  the  ancients,  it  is  surely  scarcely  call  it  in  question.    Sina 

in   that  of   philosophy.     In  those  the  specious  but    cumbersome  io 

'sciences  which  depend  upon  expe-  strumeht  of  syllogism  has  been  & 

rimenty    the   preeminence  of  the  mi^ed,  the  arc  of  reasoniofi  ft 
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from  suffering  any  detriment  by 
tbecliange,  has  been  simplified,  and 
reduced  to  more  accurate  princi- 
ples, derived  from  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  and  that  of  tlie 
external  ol>jects  which  are  connect- 
ed with  if,  and  form  th«  subject  of 
its  0}v  ijiions.  Stili  the  ancient  phi- 
losoph  Ts  have  their  permanent  va- 
lue. They  furnish  important  me- 
morials of  the  progress  of  science. 
They  contain  many  noble  senti- 
ments expressed  with  dignity  and 
beauty.  Even  their  errors  are  often 
those  of  vigorous  minds,  missing 
truth  only  because  their  exertions  are 
applied  in  a  wrong  direction.  We 
fully  admit  therefore  the  great  va- 
lue of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  which  have  descended 
to  our  times.  The  merits  of  the.ir 
commentators  are  in  general  some- 
what more  dubious.  They  wander- 
ed much  further  than  their  prede- 
cessors from  the  principles  of  right 
reason  into  the  fancies  of  mysti- 
cism ;  and  little  useful  truth  can 
be  discovered  in  the  labyrinth  of 
their  writings.  The  chief  value 
which  they  at  present  retain,  arises 
from  the  means  which  they  some- 
timeg  furnish  to  the  critic,  of  cor- 
tectiiig  or  explaining  better  authors, 
by  fragments  which  they  have  pre- 
•crved,  or  illustrations  which  they 
afford  of  ancient  customs  or  obscure 
passages  of  history. 

The  commentary  on  which  Dr. 
Bridgman  has  bestowed  })is  labour 
ift  less  liable  to  censure  than  many 
other  performances  of  m  siroilar.de. 
•cripiion,  and  is  indeed  in  some  de- 
gree preserved  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject  which  it  treats,  from  those 
flights  of  mysticism  which  abound 
in  other  ancient  Platonic  and  Peri- 
patetic works.  The  Nicomachean 
ethics  have  long  been  esteemed 
wnong  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Works  of  Aristotle,  both  for  the  sys- 
tematic ingenuity,  and  the  close  and 
Accurate  cmservation  of  Imman  na- 
ture which  they  often  display.  The 


author  of  the  present  paraphrase  on 
them  is  unknown.  There  seems 
no  reason  for  attributiug  it  to  the^ 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  Androni- 
cus  Rhodius,  whose  name,  in  some 
editions,  it  bears,  and  it  is  probably 
the  performance  of  some  much  less 
ancient  author.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Daniel  Heinsius,  1607. 

Orto  specimen  will  be  sufficient  to 
shew  the  style  of  this  composition. 

•'  LET  us  now  speak  concerning  poli- 
tical communion,  of  which  there  are  three 
species  namely,  a  Kingdom^  an  ArUtocracyy 
and  a  Ytmocracyy  the  last  of  which  most 
men  are  accustomed  to  call  h  polity  sub- 
sisting from  the  distribution  of  honour 
through  the  medium  of  wealth  ;  and  hence 
it  is  properly  called  a  Timocr.%cy. 

•*  Or  these  polities  a  Kingdom  is  the 
most  excellent,  and  a  Timociacy  the  worst. 
These,  therefore,  are  the  polities,  but  of  poli- 
ties a  Tyranny  is  the  degeneracy,  and,  as  it 
were,  corruption  of  a  Kingdom :  for  though 
both  are  monarchies,  yet  they  very  widely 
differ.  A  Tyrant  regards  his  own  advan- 
tage ;  but  a  A/«^  that  of  his  subjects;  and  he 
is  not  a  king  who  is  not  sufficient  to  himself^ 
and  who  does  not  excel  in  every  good  ; 
for  a  man  of  this  kind  has  no  occasion  to 
appropriate  to  himself  the  property  of  those 
whom  he  governs.  On  this  account,  wheo 
engaged  in .  government,  and  performing 
the  common  duties  of  his  ofRce,  he  does 
not  regard  his  own  advantage,  but  solely 
that  ol  the  governed ;  for  he  does  not 
procure  things  beneficial  to  himself  front 
the  public  purse,  but  from  his  own  proper 
revenue.  And  he  who  acts  otherwise,  is 
more  like  an  elective  monarch  than  a  king. 
Hence  a  tyranny  is  tlie  contrary  to  a  king- 
dom ;  for  a  tyrant  pursues  his  own  good, 
and  that  in  a  much  greater  degree  thap  an 
elective  monarch  ;  and  as  to  its  difference 
with  respect  to  a  kingdom  it  is  very  evi  Jent 
that  it  is  worse.  On  this  account  also  a 
tyranny  is  contrary  to  a  kingdom,  because 
the  latter  is  the  Ust^  and  the  former  the 
worsts  of  all  governments*  For  the 
worst  is  contrary  to  the  best. 

"  A  Royal  government,  therefore 
(when  it  does  change)  gradually  changes 
to  a  tyranny ;  since  a  tyranny  springs  from 
a  depraved  monarchy;  and  a  depraved  king 
becomes  a  tyrant.  Hence  the  degeneracy 
of  a  royal  goveruoieAt  produces  a  tyranny  \ 
B  b  2 
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but  an  oligarchy  springa  from  a^  corrupted 
aristocracy ;  as  \fhen  those  (employed  in 
0uch  a  goyemmej#Tiivide  the  public  pro- 
perty among  thfcriwflves,  contrary  to  their 
.  desert,  either  entirely,  or  in  moKt  cases; 
and  when  they  commit  the  sovereign  rule 
of  the  city  to  the  same  men»  in  order  that 
being  accustomed  to  them,  they  may  make 
them  instruments  of  converting  the  pub- 
lic property  to  themselves.  Whence  it 
happens  that  the  management  of  affairs  is 
intrusted  to  but  a  few,  and  those  depraved 
instead  of  equitable  characters.  But  the 
degeneracy  of  a  timocracy  produces  a  de- 
mocracy. For  if  they  boraer  closely  on 
each  other,  since  a  timocracy  also  is  will- 
ing that  the  many  should  govern^  and,xon- 
tiders  all  equal  who  are  invested  with  ho- 
nour derived  from  wealth.  A  democracy, 
however,  is  but  a  smaU  corruption,  since 
it  does  not  much  deviate  from  the  form  of 
a  (imocracy ;  and  accords  more  with,  than 

Art.  IX.    The  Metamorphoses  of  Puhltus  Ovidius  Naso,  in  English  Blank 
Translated  hy  J.  J.  Howard.    2  vols.  8vo. 


differs  from,  that  species  of  government. 
It  differs  from  it  so  far  as  honours  are  ve« 
nal,  but  partakes  of  it  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
promote  equality ;  for  it  considers  all  who 
are  honoured  as  equal*  whether  they  be 
selected  from  the  wealthy,  or  the  conirooB 
people.** 

Dr.  Bridgman^s  translation,  so 
far  as  we  have  examined  it,  appean 
to  be  close  and  faithful,  without 
much  pretension  to  elegance.  His 
labour  is  creditable  to  himself,  but 
will  not,  we  fear  be  very  acceptable 
to  the  public,  who  will  probably 
feel  but  little  esteem  for  the  commen- 
tator of  a  philosophy  which  will  it- 
self be* but  little  studied,  except  by 
those  who  are  capable  of  perusing 
both  the  commentator  and  the  phi- 
losopher in  their  native  language. 


Verse. 


THIS  work  has  no  preface  ;  but 
in  a  very  short  dedication  to  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  the  translator 
states  it  as  the  object  of  his  attempt, 
to  render  the  beauties  of  Ovid  more 
accessible  to  English  readers,  and 
to  chasten  the  prurience  of  his  ideas 
and  his  language,  so  as  to  fit  his 
writings  for  more  general  pe- 
rusal. In  the  latter  respect,  com- 
pared with  other  productions  of  the 
«ame  author,  and  indeed  with  the 
works  of  many  other  poets,  the  Me- 
tamorphoses are  an  innocent  per- 
formance, and  this  part  of  the  trans- 
lator's duty  cannot  have  been  very 
troublesome. 

The  wonders  related  ia  the  Me- 
tamorphoses are  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated highly  to  strike  the  youthful 
imagination ;  and  it  is  therefore 
with  propriety  that  they  are  placed 
at  an  early  period  in  the  hands  of 
young  persons,  for  the  purpose  of 
initialing  them  in  the  beauues  of 
Latin  poetry.  The  work,  however, 
came  into  the  world  unfinished  by 
tiie  last  touches  of  its  author. 


Dictaque  sunt  nobis,  quamm  mamu  ol* 

tima  caepto 
Defuit,  in  fades  corpora  versa  novas. 
Trit.  II.  55S. 

The  tales  of  wonder  which  con* 
stitute  the  materials  of  bis  poem, 
are  the  offspring  of  ancient  creda- 
lity  and  superstition,  and  sufficiently 
marked  with  the  characters  of  iheir 
parentage.  They  are  wrought  by 
the  poet  with  much  ingenuity  imo 
a  connected  series. 


DI  csplis 


Adspirate    meis,    primaque  ab  origzoe 

m^jmdi 
Ad   itiea  f^rpetvum   deducxte   ten^ora 

carmetlr 

"  Existimo  equldem  multis,'' says 
the  learned  Cawter,  "  cum  Ovidii 
transWrmationes  legunt,  idem  quod 
mihi  ssepe  contingere,  ut  perpetu- 
am  iilam  et  nunquam  interruptatm 
narrationum  tarn  variarum  connexi- 
onem  satis  mirari  nequeant,*'  If  the 
ge»iLTal  subject,  being  transmitted 
to  the  poet,  required  Tittle  exercise 
of  his  imagination,   he  has  amply 
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flipplied  the  deficiency  by  the  in- 

rention   of   innumerable    circam- 

staocesy  often    fkntastic,  but'  often 

Daturai  and  striking,  with  which  he 

ioTests  and  adorns  the  naked  outline 

of  his  story. 

Of  this  writer  we  have  no  trans- 

I   latioD  which  has  gained^  or  deserved 

j   lo  gain,  permanent  popularity. — 

i  That  of  Sandys,  though  possessed 

*  of  merit  has  long   been    obsolete. 

That  published  under  the  name  of 

Garth,  and  translated    by  different 

hands,  from  the  great  inequality  of 

its  execution,  cannot  aspire  to  a  high 

rank  in  English  literature,  though 

some  parts  are  worthy  of  the  names 

which  they  bear. 

Blank  verse,  which  is  employed 
by  Mr.  HowaH,  we  think  ill  adapted 
to  a  translation  of  Ovid,  which 
should  be  characterized,  not  by  the 
majesty  of  Milton,  but  by  the 
graces  and  elegance  of  Pope.  The 
merit  of  the  execution  is  also  ex- 
tremely various,  often  mean, languid, 
and  prosaic,  so  as  little  to  excel  the 
most  literal  version,  yet  sometimes 
not  unsuccessfully  taking  a  loftier 
tone,  and  pursuing  a  more  fortunate 
strain.  Two  short  extracts  must 
verify  our  opinion. 
•*  HE  bkii— the  watery  gods  retire,r— break 

Their  narrow  springs,  and  furious  tow'rd 

the  main 
Their  waters  roll :  himself  his  trident  rears 
And  smites  the  earth  ;   earth  trembles  at 

the  stroke, 
Yawns  wide  her  bosom,  and  upon  the  land 
A  flood  disgorges.    Wide  outspread  the 

streams 
Rush  o'er  the  open  fields  ;*-uproot  th« 

trees ;  <      / 

Sweep  harvests,  flocks,  and    men; — nor 

houses  stood ; 
Nor  household  gods,  asylums  hereto  safe. 
Where  strong-built  edifice  its  walls  oppos'd 
Unlevell'd  in  the  ruin,  high  above 
Its  roof  the  billows  mounted,  and  its  towers 
Totter'd,  beneath  the  watery  gulf  oppress'd. 
Nor  land  nor    sea   their  ancient    bounds 

maintain'd, 
For  all  around  was  sea,  sea  without  shore. 


This  seeks  a  mountain's  top,  that  nins  a 

skiff,  ^       . 

And  plies  his  oars  where  late  he  ploagh'd 

the  plains. 
O'er  felds  of  com  one  jails,  or  'bore  the 

roofs 
Of  towns  immerg'd  ; — another  in  the  elm 
Seizes  th'  intangled  fish.     Perchance  in 

meads 
The  anchor  oft  is  thrown,  and  oft  the  keel 
Tears  the  subjacent  rine-tree/  Where  were 

wont 
The  nimble  goats  to  crop  the  tender  grass 
Unwieldy  -eca^ralves   roll.     The    Nereid 

nymphs. 
With  wonder,  groves,  and  palaces,   and 

towns. 
Beneath  the  waves  behold.     By  dolphins 

now 
The  woods  are  tenanted,  who  furious  smite 
The  boughs,  and  shake  the  strong  oak  by 

their  blows. 
Swims  with  the  flock  the  wolf;  and  swept 

along, 
Tigers  and  tawny  lions  strive  ia  vain. 
Npw  not  his  thundering  strength  avails  the     j 

boar; 
Nor,  borne  away,  the  fleet  slag's  slender 

limbs." 

In  the  following  passage  did  the 
translator  think  that  he  was  famili- 
arizing the  beauties  of  Ovid  to  the 
English  reader  by  the  strange  appel- 
Intions  which  he  bestows  on  the 
dogs  of  Actajon  ? 

"^  Still  human  sense  remains.  Where  shall 

he  turn  ? 
His  royal  palace  seek,— or  in  the  woods 
Secluded  hide  ? — To  tarry  fear  forbids. 
And  shame  prevents  returning.     While  he 

doubts  ^  • 

His  hounds  espy  him.     Quick-nos'd  Tra- 
cer first, 
And  Blackfoot  give  the  signal  by  their 

yell : 
Tracer  of  Crete,  and  Blackfoot  Spartan 

bred. 
Swifter  than  air  the  noisy  pack  ruah  on  ; 
Arcadian  Quicksight ;   Glutton ;  Ranger, 

stdut ; 
Strong    Killbuek ;    Whirlwind,    furious ; 

Hunter,  fierce  ; 
Flyer,    swift-footed ;    and    q»iick- scented 

Snap : 
Ringwood,  late  wounded  bya  furious  bear; 
And  Forest^^r,  by  savage  Wolf" bigot r 
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Flock-tending  Shepherdess;  with  Ravener 

fierce. 
And  her  two  whelps  ;  and  Sicyontan  Catch: 
The  thin  flankM  greyhound.  Racer;  Yel- 

per:  Patch; 
liger;  Robust;  Milkwhite,  with  snowy 

coat; 
A^d  coalblack  Soot.     First  in  the  race, 

fleet  Storm  ; 
Courageous  Spartan  Swift;  and  rapid  Wolf; 
Join'd  with  his  Cyprian  brother,  Snatch, 

well  marked 
With  sable  forehead  on  a  coat  of  white : 
Blackcoat ;  and  thickhair'd  Shag :    Wor- 
rier; and  Wild,— 
Twins  from  a  dam  Laconian  sprung,  their 

sire 
Dictsean :  Babbler  with  his  noisy  throat  :-^ 
But  all  to  name  were  endless.     Urg'd  by 

hope 
Of  prey  they   crowd ;    down   precipices 

rush  ; 
D'er  rocks,  and  crags ;   through  rugged 

paths,  and  ways 
IJnpass'd  before.     His  hounds   he  flics, 

where  eft 


His  hounds  he  had  pursu'd.  Poorwretd! . 

he  flies 
His  own  domestics,  striving  hard  to  call, 
**  Acta^on  am   I  !«^villain8,  know  joof 

lord." 
Words  aid  him  not :   loud  rings  the  air 

with  yells, 
Howlings,  and  barkings  ;«-Bl«ckhair  firsts 

his  teeth 
Fix'd  in  his  back ;  staunch  Tamer  faten'd 

next; 
And  Rover  seiz'd  his  shorider:  ttidy 

these, 
Ther^st  far  left  behind,  but  oVr  the  HDi 
Athwart,  the  chase  tliey  shorten'd.  Now 

the  pack,   • 
Joined  them  their  lord  rctMuing;  p'i 

their  teeth 
Their  victim   seizing :  —  now  his  bodj 

bleeds, 
A    wound   continuous:   deep  he  utwi 

groans, 
Not  human,  yet  unlike  a  dying  deer;       j 
And  fills  the  well-kpown  mounttins  to  . 

his  plaint*** 


Art.  X.     TJic  Epistles  of  O^vid,  translated  into  English  Verse,  htf  the  late  Eev.Vfn*, 
Windsor  FiTZT  HO  MAS,  iii. -4.   IVilh  the  Latin  and  Notes,  8vo.  pp.300. 


THE  epistles  of  heroes  and  hero- 
ines, notwithstandintr  the  ingenuity 
of  the  poet,  are  perhaps  amon<»;  the 
least  interesting  of  Ovid's  peiform- 
&nces.  It  is  difficult  to  give  the 
loves  of  these  personges  any  hold 
on  the  imagination  or  feelings  of 
the  reader;  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance, they  furnish  few  patlietic 
sentiments,  and  still  fewer  living 
delineations  of  manners,  and  cha- 
racter. The  version  of  Pope  has 
given  some  popularity  to  one  epistle, 
that  of  Sappho  to  Phaon.  Of  the 
twenty-one  epistles  of  Ovid,  trans- 
lations of  fifteen  are  given  in  the 
? resent  volume  ;  that  of  Sapnho  to 
^haon,  from  Pope  ;  that  of  Dido  to 
^neas,  from  Dryden  ;  the  two  be- 
tween Leander  and  Hero,  from  an 


anonymous  contributor ;  and  the 
rest  appear  under  the  name  of  Mr., 
Fitzthomas.  In  a  short  advertiscmenfi 
we  are  informed  that  it  was  the  m 
tention  of  Mr.  F.  to  have  presentJ 
the  public  with  an  entire  versi« 
of  the  epistles  of  Ovid  (inc\tt<lin| 
the  foreign  contributions  which  apt 
pear  in  this  volume)  ;  but  death  pt^ 
vented  the  completion  of  the  design 
Pope's  translation  ©f  the  epistle  a 
Sajy|iho  is  well  known.  The  twi 
epistles  translated  by  the  friend fl 
Mr.Fitzthomas  approach  the  neato 
to  this  model  ;  the  rest,  thoofl 
inferior  in  energy  and  variety  i 
diction,  are  however  respecubl^ 
The  work  is  illustrated  by  a  to 
written  preface  and  notes. 


Akt.  XI.  The  Elegies  of  C.  Pedo  Aliinovanus,  a  Latin  Poet  of  the  jfugustan  Jge^  ^ 
an  English  Version,   1 2mo«  pp.  1 20. 

OF  the  life  of  Albinovanus  little  Mecsnas,  and  acqiiired  consideral) 
is  known.  It  appears  that  he  en-  repuution  as  a  poet.  He  is  Xfie 
joyed  the  favour  and  friendship  of   tioned  with  approbation  by  Quin* 
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lian  and  Martial.  Ovid  applies  to 
him  the  epithet  of  '^  Sidereus/'  and 
a  passage  of  some  lengtli  is  quoted 
from  him  by  Seneca^  the  rhetorician 
(Suasor.  I.)  There  is  extant  a  ion^ 
elegy,  addressed  to  Li  via,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  her  son  Drusus, 
which  is  usually  ascribed  to  this 
writer.  In  some  ancient  MSS.  it 
bears  the  name  of  Ovid,  and  is 
often  printed  with  his  worics,  but 
possesses  little  similarity  to  his  style. 
Two  other  poems  under  the  name 
of  i\ibinovanus  have  likewise  reach* 
cd  our  time ;  an  elegy  on. the  death 
of  M^caenas,  and  a  fragment  which 
is  in  old  editions  connected  with  the 
former  poem,  purporting  to  be 
the  last  words  of  Mecasnas.  These 
pieces  were  published  at  Amsterdam, 
1703,  by  Le  Clerc,  under  the  name 
of  Tbeodorus  Gorallus^    with  his 


own  notes,  and  those  of  other  com- 
mentators. From  this  edition  the 
Latin  text  of  the  present  is  taken. 
**  In  order  that  the  chaiacter  of 
the  writer,  and  the  turn  of  his  com- 

Eositions,'*  says  the' translator,"  may 
e  judged  of,  so  far  as  they  re<« 
main  ofnim,  by  the  English  reader, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  him 
in  an  English  dress; — but  I  by 
no  means  desire  it  to  be  considered 
as  a  close  translation.  It  is  probably 
near  enoui:rh  to  the  original  to  give 
the  general  meaning;  and  this 
alone  is  aimed  at."  The  oljject 
seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 
attained.  Some  unfortunate  lines, 
however,  occur,  as  the  following  : 

«*  So  was  the  fete  of  Meleager  moum'd. 
By  those  whom  sorrow  into  pea*fowl 
tumU'' 
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AfcT-  r.  Letters  addressed  to  the  Daughter  of  a  Noblemant  on  Hhe  Formation  rfru 
Ugious  and  moral  Prtnctftle,  In  T*wo  Volumes,  By  £liz  a  b eth  Hamiltok,  A* 
thor  of  Letters  on  the  Elementarif  Principles  of  Educdtion,  fcfr.  Gfr.  ^c.  Sm'pp. 
257.271. 


THE  Author  of  these  letters  is 
already  well  knowD,  and  holds  a 
respectable  station  in  the  literary 
republic,  not  alone  by  her  talents, 
but  still  more  by  the  object  to  u-liich 
they  have  been  strenuously  and  uni- 
formly applied  ;  that  of  promoting 
the  great  interests  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue. At  a  time  when  two  distin- 
guished female  authors  had  written 
in  many  respects  admirably,  on 
education  ;  the  one  however  adapt- 
ing her  religious  instructions  to 
|Jiat  narrow  school  which  bars  the 

Sates  of  heaven  to  all  except  its  own 
isoples,  and  the  other  through 
fear,  as  wc  suppose,  of  incurring 
the  charge  of  seCtarism,  inculcating 
no  religious  principles  whatever,  and 
thereby  losing  sight  of  all  the  theo 
pathetic  aflPections,  and  of  jjome  of 
the  strongest  motives  to  virtuous 
conduct;— at  such  a  time  it  was  the 
sinp;ular  praise  and  the  rare  felicity 
iof  Miss  H,  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
and  avoiding  those  extremes,  to  lay 
hold  with  firmness  and  effect  upon 
those  general  principles  of  natural 
and  reyeale4  religion  which  alone 
4Kan  give  real  elevation  to  the  human 
character,  and  render  it  finally  ca- 
pable of  pure  intellectual  and  spi- 
ritual enjoy  pent.  Independent  of 
ihe  intrinsic  merit  of  the  '*  Letters 
on  ^he  Elementary  Principles  of 
Education,"  a  work  which  was  re- 
viewed in  our  first  volume,  page 
jffi?  J  ^—  this     circumstance    alone 


would  have  entitled  the  volumes 
now  before  us  to  attention,  and  we 
tlierefore  opened  them  with  fir 
greater  avidity  than  is  generally 
felt  by  the  wearied  reviewer,  hm 
is  compelled  to  pore  over  many  a 
long  uninteresting  page  with  little 
hope  of  reaping  either  pleasure  or 
improvement,  as  the  scanty  rewani 
of  nis  toilsome  labours.  Nor  were 
we  disappointed  ;  for  although  in 
this  work  as  in  the  former  we  find 
some  inaccuracies,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  lament  to  obserre  the 
warmth  of  the  author*s  heart  (for 
we  would  not  suspect  her  of  adula- 
tion) overpowering  for  a  moment 
the  soundness  of  ber  judgment;,  as 
when  she  talks  of  the  "  seraph 
looks' V  and  the  **  ahgel  eyes"  of 
her  pupils,  and  of  such  sweet  ac- 
cents as  **  but  one  little  boy  in  the 
>vide  world  could  utter,"  kc,  4c. 
yet  upon  the  whole  it  abounds  with 
good  sense  and  with  much  accurate 
observation;  above  all,  the  spirit  of 
rational  piety  which  breathes  through 
the  whole,  renders  it  highly  and  pe- 
culiarly valuable,  and  entitles  it  to 
our  warmest  prai^. 

This  lady,  we  arc  informed, 
had  been  recjuested  to  superintend 
the  education  of  the  children  of 
a  nobleman  in  circumstances  pe- 
culiarly unfortunate.  Her  fl- 
ings tor  their  situation  were  ex- 
ceedingly interested,  and  if  she 
were  not  deceived^  it  appears  that 
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both  the  talents  and  dispositions  of 
diese  children  would  of  themselves 
have  interested  any  mind  not  wholly 
deficient  in  common  sensibility. — 
Owing  to  particular  circumstances 
with  which  the  public  has  no  con- 
cern,  the  intended  connexion  lasted 
only  a  few  months ;  and  our  author, 
obhged  to  relinquish  her  charge, 
tried  to  soothe  her  regrets  by  an  at- 
tempt to  enforce,  and  perpetuate, 
by  writing,  those  religious  and 
moral  instructions  which  she  had 
hoped  to  "impart  by  her.  personal 
labours.  The  work  is  so  composed 
as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  regular 
analysis.  We  must  therefore  be 
content  with  briefly  remarking  that 
the  object  of  the  first  volume  is  to 
shew  the  ne«essity  of  a  constant 
conviction  of  the  presence  of  God — 
and  of  accountableness  to  him — to 
the  steady  practice  of  moral  duty 
— and  to  the  formation  of  a  charac- 
ter that  shall  be  consistent  in  every 
scene. 

"  RttleSy  however  jttdici6u8^  are  only 
spplicable  to  particular  circumstances ; 
but  principles  are  of  universal  application. 
The  circumstances  in  which  j^u  now  are 
placed  may  be  suddenly  altered.  Your 
brothers  must,  and  your  sisters  may,  at 
the  same  age,  be  in  situations  that  are  in 
many  respects  dissimilar.  But  in  no  cir- 
cumstances, in  no  situation,  can  the  pare 
principles  of  religion  anc^morality  fail  to  be 
of  use.  In  whatever  degree  the  faculties  of 
your  mind  may  be  cultivated,  whether  you 
are  led  to  expand  them  by  tlie  acquirement 
of  knowledge,  or  to  employ  them  in  the 
attainment  of  accomplishments,  these 
principles  will  still  be  to  you  of  equal 
Talne.  They  will  still  be  found  to  form 
the  stamina^  the  vital  essence  of  your  cha- 
mcter/* 

In  the  second  volume  the  author 
takes  a  rapid  view  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion; of  the  Jewish  Dispensation, 
and  of  Christianity,  and  the  prin- 
ciples it  inculcates  :  an  attention  to 
Which  she  clearly  proves  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  complete  rule  of 
life. 


Useful  as  these  volumes  must 
certainly  prove,  their  value  is  les- 
sened Dv  several  incorrect  senti- 
ments which  are  occasionally  to  be 
discovered  in  them.  Thus  in  tha 
Second  Letter  Miss  H.  remarks— 
^'  To  learn  to  make  such  a  use  of 
all  the  talents  which  heaven  has  be- 
stowed, as  shall  lead  to  the  attain- 
ment of  everlasting  glory,  is  tho 
centrah  point  to  which  all  our  views 
and  efforts  ought  to  be  directed.'* 
In  our  opinion  it  would  have  been 
more  accurate  to  have  said,  that  the 
great  object  of  education,  and  of  the 
discipline  of  life,  is  ^he  acquirement 
of  such  dispositions  and  the  forma- 
tion of  such  habits  as  shall  tend  to 
render  both  ourselves,  and  all  with 
whom  we  have  intercourse,  proper 
subjects  of  everlasting  glo^y*  Will 
it  be  said  that  here  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference  ?  We  think 
there  is  not.  For  in  the  first  case 
the  motive  held  out  regards  the  in- 
dividual only  ;  al^d  although  it  be 
admitted  that  the  object  could  not 
be  obtained  without  the  steady 
practice  of  every  social  as  well  as  of 
every  personal  virtue,  yet  to  reject 
a  temptation  to  evil  because  it  would 
be  injurious  to  ar^other  ;  to  under- 
take an  enterprise  of  great  labour 
and  hazard,  because  others  would 
be  benefited  by  it  without  any  im- 
mediate reference  to  our  own  final 
reward,  leads  in  our  minds  to  a  far 
sublimer  virtue,  and  is  abundantly  . 
more  consonant  with"  the  spirit  of 
genuine  Christianity. 

We  cordially  agree  with  all  that 
is  said  in  the  Sixth  Letter  of  the 
great  importance  of  early  habits  of 
truth  and  justice,  but  the  rule 
which  is  liore  given  (p.  89)  always 
"  to  speak  of  the  absent  as  if  they 
were  invisibly  present,"  goes  too 
fir;  for  if  strictly  adhered  to,  it 
Would  itself,  in  many  conceivable 
cases,  infringe  upon  the  very  princi- 
ples it  is  intended  to  guard.  Must 
Miss  H.  for  instance,  never  point 
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cut  to  her  pupils  the  faults  and 
errors  of  persons  with  whom  they 
dissociate,  and  who  may  yet  upon 
the  whole  be  estimabie  characters. 

.  Truth  and  justice  towards  inexpe- 
lienced  youth  might  require  this 
for  their  sake.  5'et  in  many  cases  it 
could  not  be  done  if  the  persons 
themselves  were  *'  invisibly  pre- 
sent*' without  assuming  the  office  of 
a  censor,  to  which  she  might  have 
no  claim,  to  which  they  could  not 
submit — and  no  other  effect  would 
be  produced,  than  that  of  destroy- 
ing all  future  friendly  intercourse. 

The  rapid  sketch  given  by  the 
author  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  is 
just  50  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  incom- 
plete and  therefore  in  some  respects 
inaccurate.  Some  of  the  leading 
principles  are  omitted  ;  among 
others,  the  great  design  which  the 
Jewish  constitution  had  in  view,  of 
demonstrating  the  supremacy  of 
the  one  true  God,  the  maker  of  the 
world,  and  of  supplying  a  proof  to 
the  Jews  themselves  and  to  sur- 
rounding nations  of  his  moral  go- 

•  vernment,  and  of  his  attention  to 
tlie  affairs  of  men,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  national  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, according  to  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  obedience  or  disobedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Jews  to  the 
commands  of  their  great  legislator. 
More  instances  ot  misconception 
or  of  misstatement  might  be  addu- 
ced, but  we  forbear.  The  inten- 
tions of  the  author  we  believe  to 
be  always  good,  her  partial  admo- 
nitions are  generally  excellent^  and 
in  some  of  her  illustrations  she  is 
peculiarly     happy.       The     work 


abounds  with  fine  passages ;  and  wp 
conceive  that  we  shall  do  the  au- 
thor ample  justice  by  giving  to  our 
readers  the  following  extract  from 
her  conclusion  :  the  whole  of  whicli 
we  have  seldom  seen  equalled,  ne- 
vcr  excelled. 

Having  beert  speaking  of  th« 
younger  branches  of  the  family, 
she  says, 

"  Should  these  ^Letter*  reach  their 
handsy  when  the  hand  that  writes  them 
has  mouldered  into  dust,  though  they  may 
serve  to  recall  some  endearing  memo, 
rial  of  the  tenderness  of  my  anectioD,  it 
will  appear  to  their  minds  like  a  diiuntt 
dream.  But  you»  my  dearest  Lady  £ii2^ 
beth,  you  never  can  forget  ne.  Oar 
paths  through  life  Jay  far  asunder,  Miae 
leads  to  the  quiet  and  peaceful  home) 
which  for  your  sake  I  was  induced  to 
leave,  to  relations  endeared  by  every  w- 
tue,  to  the  society  of  faithful  loog-tiied 
friends,  and  the  soothing  intercourses  of 
esteem  and  affection.  I'hese  are  the  Ue«- 
xngs  which  Providence  has  poured  into 
my  cup  of  life ;  nor  let  me  forget  to  add 
the  zest  that  is  given  them  by  the  eojoy* 
ment  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.  « 

•*  To  your  view,  more  dazzling  prof* 
pects  are  about  to  open.  Thechaioof 
novelty  gives  brilliancy  to  eveiy  iceae; 
and  the  enchantments  of  hope  give  to  eicry 
picture  of  the  future  the  stamp  of  enjoy- 
ment.  In  the  hori2on  of  life,  toy  ion  bai 
nearly  gone  down:  the  len^ened  ilo^ 
dow  warns  me  of  approaching  twili^t 
With  you  it  has  but  just  begun  tonR; 
and  very  important  are  the  hours  still  b^ 
tween  you  and  its  meridian  height  But 
the  shades  of  night  must  descend  on  iH* 
May  they  be  succeeded  by  the  spjendoor 
of  a  more  glorious  day  I  Then  may  te 
again  meet  in  joy  !  a  joy  unsullied,  on- 
cloudedy  uninterrupted  1  a  joy  that  sluO 
be  eternal  i  Amen !  and  £ut«elL 


Art.  II.    Letten  from  a  Mother  to  her  Daughter^  on  rellgioue  and  moral  Siijidt- 

By  M.  S.  12mo.  pp.  308. 

IN  a  short  introduction  to  this  she    undertook    a   voyage  to  the 

little  volume  the  reader  is  desired  West  Indies,    for  the  purpose  of 

**  to  suppose  that  the  affectionate  establishing  feer  right  to  some  dis- 

author  was  under  the  necessity  of  puted  estates,  and  that  these  admo« 

leaving    the  object  of  her  tender-  nitory  epistles,  were  written  during 

ness  onder  a  reiatio^'s  cave  whilst  a  separation  which  called  fonh  efe« 
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ry  anxious  feeling  of  her  heart. 
But  we  cannot  suppose  this.  The 
situation  in  which  the  daugiiter  is 
left,  seems  evidently  made  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  instruc- 
tioDSy  which  are  contained  in  the 
early  part  of  this  volume;  and  the 
formal  air  of  the  whole,  and  the 
frequent  citations  Irom  Blair,  and 
Moor,      and    Gregory,     and     the 


Bishop  of  London,  and  many  others, 
are  altogether  inconsistent  widi 
the  supposition  that  these  letters 
were  composed  in  such  circum* 
stances  as  the  author  wishes  us  to 
iina'ginc.  Wherever  written,  they  will 
be  found  to  contain  some  useful  and 
seasonable  admonition  to  our  fe* 
male  youth. 


A^T.  ni-    Essays  on  moral  and  religious  Svbjects  ;  calculated  4o  increase  the  I/ne  ofGod^ 
and  the  Growth  of  Virtue  in  theifouthful  Mind,     BifM.  Pelham»  12ino«  pp.  154. 


THK  sentiments  in  this  little  vo- 
lume am  for  the  most  part  unex- 
ceptionable, and  such  as  oui^ht  to  be 
sedulously  communicated  to  the 
rising  generation  :  but  they  are  oc- 


casionally injured  by  over^strained 
sen<;ibility  ;  and  rendered  uninteU 
ligible  to  the  majority  of  young  rea- 
ders by  an  affected  use  oXjint  words. 


Art.  IV.  Histotre  Sacree^  ou  Mrige  Chronologique  et  Raisonne  des  Livres  Saints^ 
Pusagt  de  la  Jeunesse.  Orne  de  trente^neuf  GravureSf  refiresentant  Us  prmapavas 
JSvenement;  d'une  Carte  GeograhhiguCf  iniffquant  h  fiartage  de  la  Terre  entre  les  Enfam 
de  Noe  et  lews  Descendans  ;  de  7  ahles  Analitiques  des  PairiarcheSy  des  Juges^  des 
Rots  de  Judaet  d* Israel^  et  des  Souverasns  Pontijes.  Vol.  II.  I2mo.  pp.  170.  132» 


THIS  is  a  mere  abridgement  of 
the  Bible  hi^ory,  unaccompanied 
by  any  attempt  to  assist  the  youth- 
ful reader,  in  deriving  any  practical 
improvement  from  the  narrative. 
The  Jewish  history,  from  the  time 
of  Solomon  to  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  is  passed  over 
almost  in  silence^  but  a  considerable 
space  is  occupied  by  the  stories  of 
Tobit  and  Esther.  The  transactions 


recorded  in  th(|Acts  of  the  Apostles 
are  scarcely  mentioned,and  the  work 
concludes  with  a  tradition  concern- 
ing the  death  of  Peter  and  of  Paul, 
delivered  without  hesitation  as  truth. 
The  plates  are  no  recommendation, 
they  are  not  well  engraved,  and 
convey  false  ideas  of  oriental  man- 
ners. The  map  and  the  chronolo- 
gical tables  form  the  most  useful 
part  of  these  little  volumes. 


Art.  V.  An  Abstract  of  the  History  of,  the  Bihle^  for  the  Use  of  Children  and  Tomg 
PersotiSf  with  Questions  for  Examination  ;  and  a  Sketch  of  Scnpture  Geografthj^  iUus^ 
trated  with  Maps.    ByVIvi.  Turner,  12mo.  pp.  18^. 


THIS  little  work  is  not  quite  so 
shewy  as  the  preceding,  but  far 
better  adapted  to  general  utility. 
"  It  was  originally  drawn  up  for 
a  Sunday-school,  beyond  which  the 
AiTvhor  bad  not  flattered  himself 
that  it  would  find  its  way,  but  hav- 
ing been  several  times  called  for 
by  the  public,  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  each  return  to  the  press 
to  make  such  additions  and  im- 
provements as  occurred  to  the  Au- 
Uior  aud  his  friends  till  it  is  now/* 


not  as  the  Author  fears  **  swelled 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  a  work 
of  such  a  nature,"  but,  as  we  ven* 
ture  without  hesitation  to  declare, 
rendered  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
parents  of  every  rank,  and  admirar 
blv  adapted  to  mtroduce  the  young 
nynd  into  the  most  important  part 
of  knowledge.  The  history  of  the 
Bible  is  here  compressed  with  great 
judgment  and  accuracy,  and  many 
excellent  practical  reflections  are  in- 
terspersedy  level  to  the  capacity 
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and  well  suited  to  make  a  deep  and 
useful  impression  upon  those  for 
whom  th^s  work  is  designed.  In  the 
future  editions  of  this  abstract  (for 
it  has  to  pass  through  many  more) 
we  sincerely  hope  3ie  Author  will  - 
not  be  afraid  of  extending  its  size 
by  additional  reflections.    There  is 


much  occasion  for  them>  and  th^ 
will  greatly  enhance  the  utility  and 
the  value  of  the  work.  The  preface 
contains  some  hints  concerning  the 
proper  employments  of  Sandaj 
Evenings,  to  which  we  earnestly  di- 
rect the  attention  X)f  parents  and 
instructors.  *', 


AiT.  VI. 

THESE  Moral  Tales  might  with 
greater  propriety  have  borne  the 
title  of  Juvenile  Novels.  They 
relate  various  interesting  and  pa- 
thetic incidents,  of  wnich  very 
young  persons,  schoolboys,  chil- 
dren even  are  the  herpes.  Like 
those  dramas  in  the  Cfaildren*s 
Friend  of  Berquin,  they  seem 
adapted  for  the  perusal  of  the 
-boarding  school,  no  less  by  the 
choice  of  the  personages  than  the 
purity  of  the  sentiments. 

The  first  tale,  entitled  Adversity, 
narrates  a  conspicacy  of  school 
picklps  against  a  good  boy.  We 
no  not  think  a  malice  so  systematic 
and  so  persevering  to  be  a  trait  of 
infantine  nature.  Placability, 
ficklenes,  these  are  the  features  of 
savap;es  and  children  :  the  lasting 
passions^  the  meditated  consistent 
efforts,  -belong  to  the  results  of 
reading  and  refinement. 

The  second  tale,  called  Tyran- 
ny, introduces  some  over  coloured 
West  Indian  scenery.  The  laws 
indeed  give  them  a  pernicious 
power. 


Moral  Taki  for  Toung  People,  ^ 

The  third  tale,  Content,  is  yny 
beautiful,  andattachmg.  Hadve 
room  for  a  narration  so  extensive, 
we  should  foe  eager  to  present  this 
to  our  readers  :  a  detached  portion 
would  give  but  a  feeble  idea  of  tbe 
merit  of  the  entire  piece. 

None  of  the  tales  can  be  read 
without  much  agreeablf  agitation 
of  the  sensibility,  and  much  wann 
excitement  of  the  sympathy.  The 
tender  and  benevolent  emotions 
are  frequently  awakened,  prolong- 
ed, excited,  and  thus  made  into 
habits  of  the  character.  From 
contemplation  of  fictitious  distress, 
men  most  efficaciously  learn  to  feel 
for  real  suffering.  Where  no  cir- 
cumstances of  disgust  intercept  the 
pity,  and  no  restraints  of  nni- 
dence  the  beneficence,  a  tenaen- 
cy  is  easily  generated  to  commise- 
rate and  to  relieve.  And  this  ten. 
dency,  like  the  military  exercbes 
learnt  on  the  parade,  is  the  tnie 
basis  of  those  practical  efforts  of 
philanthropy,  which,  in  the  real 
warfare  with  human  misery,  consti- 
tute the  noblest  triumphs  of  virtue. 


Art.  VII.  jfnclint  History ;  exhlhiltng  a  concise  and  summary  Vleiu  of  th  Bjsh 
progress,  Revolutions^  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  several  States  and  Nations  ^  ^Iniiqtutifi 
from  the  earliest  Records  of  Time,     By  the  Rev,  John  Robinson,  12mo.  pp.  50^ 


THIS  manual  of  ancient  history 
is  compiled  from  the  universal  His- 
tory of  Dr.  Mavor:  Mir.  Robinson 
is  pre  paring  as  a  companion  to  the 
present  volume,  another  of  modern 
'history,  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
source.  We  suspect  that  books  of  this 
sort  are  very  dry  and  uuintcresliug 


to  children  :.  naked  facts  are  crowd- 
ed together  within  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  unattended  with 
any  reflections  to  excite  the  feelings 
and  fix  the  memory.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  plan  and  not  iu  the  exe- 
cution. 
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AtT.  Vni.  Modem  Hutoryforthe  tJteof  Schook^  exhiU^g  a  tummartf  View  jf 
ike  Riie,  ProgresSf  RevoMions,  and  JUreteni  State  of  the  various  Nations  of  the 
World,  from  the  FaU  of  the  Roman  Emfure^  to  the  Tear  1 807.  By  the  Rev.  Jobii 
RoBiK soK,  &c.  ftc«  ISmo.  pp.  527. 


THE  present  volume  is  intended 
as  a  companion  to  the  '^  Ancient 
History^'  of  the  same  author,  no- 
ticed in  the  preceding  article. 
The  condensation  is  too  close. 


Children  we  should  fear  will  find 
it  unamusing ;  if  they  are  interested 
they  will  be  instructed ;  if  not  w« 
load  their  memories  to  very  little 
purpose. 


Art.  IX.  The  Child^s  Monitor ^  or  Parental  Instruct ion^  contmning  a  great  Variety  ofpro^ 

gressive  Lessons^  adapted  to  the  Comprehension  of  Children,     Bf  John  Horn  set. 
Art.  X.  The  J^ooi  of  Monosyuahlesy  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Chiles  Monitor^  &c.     By 

JOHK    HORNSKY. 


IT  is  sufficient  to  announce  the 
publication  of  such  books  as  these, 
the  adaptation  of  which  to  the  capa^ 
cities  of  children  can  better  be 
judged  of,  and  their  value  appre- 
ciated, by  those  who  have  used  them 
in  schools,  than  they  can  possibly 


be  by  us.  Mr.  Hornsey  is  himself  a 
schoolmaster,  and  entitled  to  the 
[)raise  of  industry  in  the  composi- 
tion of  these  little  works.  We  see 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  ihey  may 
not  both  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  tuition  of  children. 


Art.  XI.  Tie  Juvenile  Preceptor,  or  a  Course  of  rudimental  Learning,  l8mo.  Volume 
the  Fourth  f  containing  a  spelling  and  pronouncing  Dictionary,  arranged  in  four  Partff 
according  to  the  number  of  Syllables, 

FOREIGNERS  who  are  study-  with  some  advantage ;.  but  to  our 
ing  the  English  language  may  pos-  native  children  it  can  be  of  little 
sibly  ^consult  a  book  of  this  sort    use. 

Ajrt.  XII.  Jt  Gmde  to  Elocution  ;  divided  into  six  harts.  Grammar,  Composition,  Lan* 
guage.  Orations,  and  Poems,     By  John  o  a  bine.   12mo.  pp.  295* 


superior  to   many     now     used  in 
schools.     What  relates  to  grammar 
and     composition    is    abbreviated* 
from  Lindley  Murray. 


CONSIDERING  the  number 
and  variety  of  English  grammars, 
and  guides  to  elocution,  we  are  at 
aloss  to  discern  the  motivefor  pub- 
lishing a  compilation,  in  no  respect 

Art.  XIII.  The  Analysis  of  the  Experiment  in  Education,  made  at  Egmore,  near  Madras^ 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  A.  M.F.  A'.  S.  London.  1807.   , 


THE  laudable  exertions  of  Dr.Bell, 
at  Egmore,  have  opened  a  field  which 
with  proper  encouragement  may 
pave  the  way  to  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  our  language  and  religion 
among  the  lowest  cast  of  Hindoos. 
The  experiment  on  education 
which  is  narrated  in  the  present 
pamphlet,  was  made  upon  what  are 
called  the  half  cast  children.  Its 
success  has  been  complete  and  the 
fiffect    which' might  be  produced 


by  the  general  and  easy  difiusion  of 
knowledge,  among  that  at  present 
degradedrace,  is  hardly  to  be  calcu* 
latcd.  We  fear  ho>vever  that  the 
India  Directors  will  not  encourage 
the  general  adoption  of  a  plan  which 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  race  of 
well  informed  men  among  the  per- 
manent inhabitants  of  India.  The 
more  ignorant  and  degraded  their 
subjects  in  that  country  the  more. 
safe  will  be  their  empire. 
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Dr.  Beirs  scheme  is  extrc^mely 
simple,  and  depends  entirely  upon 
the  principle  of  making  one  boy 
instruct  another. 

*«^  I«t  The  Asyltini,  like  every  well- 
legulated  school,  is  arranged  into  Forms 
or  Classes.  The  Scholar  ever  finds  his 
cmt  le\  eH  not  only  in  his  Class,  but  in  the 
ranks  of  the  School,  being  promoted  or 
degraded  from  place  to  place,  or  Class  to 
Class,  according  to  his  proficiency. 

*<  This  of  schools  in  general ;  now  more 
jartictilariy  of  the  Asylum. 

"  2nd.  Each  Class  is  paired  off  into  Tu- 
tors and  Pupils.  The  1  utor  to  assist  the 
Pupil  in  learning  his  lesson. 

**  Sd.  Each  Class  has  an  Assistant* 
Teacher  to  keep  all  busy,  to  instruct  and 
help  the  Tutors  in  getting  their  lessons, 
and  teaching  their  Pupils,  and  to  hear  the 
Class,  as  soon  as  prepared,  say  their  les- 
ion, under, 

w  4th.  The  Teacher,  who  is  to  take 
diarge  of  the  Class,  to  direct  and  guide 
his 'Assistant,  to  intend  him  in  hearing 
the  Class,  or  himself  hear  both  the  Assis- 
tant  and  Scholars  say  their  lesson. 

«'  5th.  When  necessary,  from  the  state  of 
Ae  School,  or  rather  from  the  inequality 
of  the  Master,  a  Sub-Usher  and  Usher, 
one  or  both,  are  appointed  to  inspect  the 
School,  and. act  under, 

*•  6th.  The  schoolmaster,  whose  pro- 
?ince  it  IS  to  watch  over  and  conduct  the 
ff)Stem  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  see  the 
various  offices  of  Usher,  Sub-Usher, 
Teachers,  Assistants, Tutors,  and  Pupils, 
carried  into  effect^ 

"  7th.  Last  of  all,  the  Super intendant, 
or  Trustee,  or  Visitor,  whose  scrutinizing 
eye  must  pervade  the  whole  machine, 
whose  active  mind  must  give  it  energy, 
and  whose  unbiassed  judgment  must  in- 
spire confidence,  and  maintain  the  general 
order  and  harmony. 

<*  For  this  purpo8e,there  is  kept  by  the 
Scholars,  Teachers,  or  others  equal  to 
the  office, 

<♦  8th.  A  Register  of  the  daily  tasks  per- 
formed ;  and  by  the  Schoolmaster, 

«9th.  A  Register  of  daily  offences,  or 
Black-book,   to  be  expurgated  wet  kly  by 

**10th.  A  Jewry  of  twelve  ormoreboys 
^elected  for  the  purpose. 

«  This  In  brief  is  the  scheme  in  its  most 
multiplied  form,  and  yet  abundantly  sim* 
pie*    It  may  be  proper  (in  limine)  m  the 


threshold  to.  observe,  ihat  it  chiefly  hinget 
^n  the  Teachers  and  Assistants  to  each 
Class. 

**  Let  us  now  enter  into  the  exposition  of 
this  scheme,  and  assay  its  character  by  the  . 
principles  on  which  education  should  be 
conducted,  and  the  ends  which  it  has  ia 
contemplation." 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  of  the 
writers  on  education,  that  emula- 
tion which  is  but  a  modification  of 
envy  ought  not  to  be  encouraged" 
in  the  minds  of  the  young.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  boy  who  loses 
his  place  as  leader  of  a  class,  will 
probably  dislike  and  certainly  envy 
the  boy  who  surpasses  him.  But 
this  is  only  a  fore-taste  of  what  he 
will  have  to  experience  in  afterlife, 
and  it  is  far  better  that  a  boy  should 
learn  his  relative  strength  at  school, 
than  that  he  should  enter  into  the 
.world  with  too  high  an  opinion  of 
his  acquirements  or  understand ing. 
Hence  it  is  that  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  small  schools,  or  at 
home,  having  tried  their  strength 
with  but  few,  rate  themselves  too 
highly,  and  bear  but  ill  those  re- 
peated disappointments  they  must 
inevitably  have  to  experience* 
The  failure  which  is  unexpected 
is  always  felt  the  most  severely^, 
and  despondency  is  the  natural  cou- 
sequence  of  presump.txon.  The 
sooner  and  the  more  frequently  boys 
try  their  pliysical  and  intellectual 
strength  the  better.  We  cannot  too 
early  acquire  a  knowledge  of  our 
own  defects  and  excellences,  and  he 
will  start  with  the  greatc-st  advantage 
who  is  best  acquainted  with  himself. 
The  chief  merit  of  large  schools 
and  universities  is  that  they  afford 
greal  opportunity  for  competition  ; 
a  public  education  indeed  implies 
an  early  knowledge  of  the  bad 
parts  of  human  nature, but  the  utili* 
ty  of  the  nobler  qualities  is  likewise 
evinced,  and couf age,  talent,  appli* 
cation,  and  good  nature  are  sure  of 
being  properly  valued.  Dr.  Beiri 
scheme  is  calculated  to  derive  the 
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greatest    possible  advantage  from 
ue  principle  of  emulation,  and  is 
only  applicable    to    great    schools. 
The  importance  of  short   lessons, 
well  and  frequently  said,  is  ably  in- 
sisted on,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time, 
in  having  every   lesson   heard,  as 
soon  as  tne  scholar  is  ready  to  say 
it.    There  are  however  some  objec- 
tions to  the  general  adoption    of 
Dr.  Beirs  plan,  which   it  is  to  be 
feared  will  necessarily  confine  it  to 
schools  for  the  poor,    where  only 
the  rudiments  of  learning  are  to  be 
acquired,  and  where  the  object  is  to 
tpach  a  little  to  every  boy,  and  not 
much  to  any.     It  will  be  perceived 
from  the  extract  we  have  already 
(riven  that  the  peculiarity  of  Dr, 
Bell's  scheme  consists  in  the  system 
of  deputation,  by  which  the  boys  of 
superior  abilities  are  employed  as 
the  teachers  of  thost*  of  a  more  limi- 
ted capacity.     Now  it  must  be  evi- 
dent, that  granting  the  occupation 
of  teaching  to  be  in  itself  instructive, 
and  that  the  youth   who  explains 
and  corrects  for  others,  is  at  the 
same  time  perfecting  himseif,   yet 
he  is  not  advancing  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  he  would  do  were  he 
himself   receiving   more     difficult 
lessons  from  one  qualified  to  be  his 
master.     Those  boys  of  very  supe- 
rior abilities,  who  attain  the  highest 
rank  which  this  system  allows,  viz, 
that  of  being  teacher  of  the  miost 
hoQoarable   class,   or  the   greatest 
number  of  classes,  are  employed  in 
bringing  others  up  to  their  level, 
and  do  not  seem    to  have  either 
leisure  or  opportunity  for  executing 
tasks  proportioned  to  tbeircapacity. 
The  defect  of  the  |)lan,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands,  seems  to  be  that  though 
it  certainly  makes  the  most  of  dull 
boys,  it  makes  the  least  of  those  to 
whom  nature  has  been  more  liberal. 
They  are  teaching  while  they  ought 
to  be  taught  Many  parts  of  the  plan 
adopted  at  the  Asylum  at  Egmore, 
may  however  be  copied  not  only  in 


the  schools  for  the  poor,  but  in  pri- 
vate education.  The  following 
mode  of  teaching  children  their  let- 
ters is  we  believe  new. 

**  Id  writing  on  sand^  a  tray  or  boavd 

itfairty-six  inches  by  ten)t  with  a  iedg« 
of  i  an  inch  deep)  on  every  side,  may 
be  prepared  for  a  School.  A  iiule  dry 
sand  is  put  into  it,  so  that  with  a  vhakeit 
will  become  level,  and  spread  itself  thinly 
over  the  bottom.  The  Teacher,  who  it 
sometimes  the  boy  who  last  learned  the 
alphabet  himself,  often  an  expert  boy  selec- 
ted for  the  purpose,  traces  in  the  sand  with 
his  forefinger  the  letter  A,  of  which  there 
is  a  protot3^e  before  him.  7  he  Scholar 
retraces  the  impression  again,  and  again, 
the  Teacher  guiding  his  finger  at  fi rstt 
if  necessary;  the  sand  Is  then  smoothed 
with  a  shake.  Next  the  Scholar,  Icwking 
at  the  letter  before  him,  tries  to  copy  it, 
and  is  assisted  as  before,  and  directed  till 
he  can  do  it  with  facility  and  precision. 
The  prototype  is  then  withdrawn,  and 
the  scholar  must  now  copy  it  from  memory. 
This  fir&t  and  very  difficult  task  achiered» 
a  pause  cr  interval  of  rest  or  play  is  allowed* 
and  as  often  as  is  requi^itey  to  unbend  the 
stretched  bow,  and  to  ensure  uniform  and 
uninterrupted  attention  vhile  at  work. 
These  interludes  become  every  day  less 
and  less  necessary,  as  a  habit  of  greater 
and  greater  application  is  superinduced.'* 

"  The  same  process  is  followed  in  re- 
gard to  the  small  letters  ;  particular  atten* 
tion  is  shewn  to  the  letters  b^  d,  p,  and  q^ 
which  the  pupil  is  taught  to  distinguiaht 
by  telling  him  tliat  each  is  formed  of  an 
o,  and  a  straight  line;  that  theo  in  b 
and  p  is  on  the  right,  and  d  and  q  on 
the  left  hand,  or  by  such  like  devic^*, 
which  will  readily  occur  to  the  earnest 
teacher.  In  like  manner  the  double  letters 
monosyllables  of  two  letters ,  the  digits, 
and  numbers  are  taught  by  writing  them 
on  sand. 

*«  The  superiority,  which  writing  oa 
sand  possesses  over  every  other  mode,  aa 
an  initiatory  process,  consists  in  its  be- 
ing performed  with  the  simplest  and  most 
manageable  instrument,  the  (fore)  finger 
(of  the  right  hand)  which  the  child  can 
guide  more  readily  than  he  can  a  piece  of 
chalk,  a  pencil,  or  pen.  '1  he  simplicity 
of  this  process,  and  its  fitness  for  children 
of  four  years,  at  which  age  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Asylum,  entitle  it  to  the 
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notice  of  all  Schools  in  a  umilar  predica- 
ment. But  with  children  further  ad- 
▼ancedy  slates  and  pencils  ma^  be  used  af* 
ter  the  sandy  as  is  done  in  rarious  Schools 
in  the  Metropolis^  ftc.  To  simplify  the 
,  teaching  of  the  alphabet  the  letters  are 
•ometimesy  when  found  expedient  for  the 
Scholar,  arranged  according  to  the  sim* 
plicity  of  their  form,  and  not  their  alpha- 
betic order. 
I  «  The  process  of  writing  on  sand  gra- 

stifies  the  Jove  of  action  and  of  imitation 
inherent  in  the  young  mind.  As  much 
as  -drawing  commands  the  attention  of 
children  more  than  readings  so  much  does 
tracing  letters  obtain  over  barely  reading 
«them/' 

ThjB  same  plan  is  employed  in 
teaching  to  write,  the  letters  are 
first  traced  in  sand  with  the  fin* 
ger  so  that  the  child  has  not  at  the 
same  time  to  learn  the  use  of  his 
pen  and  the  form  of  the  letter.  It 
IS  impossible  to  bestow  too  much 
praise  upon  the  unequalled  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Bell  in  forming  the 
Asylum  at  Egmore,  he  had  innu-. 
merable  difficulties  to  encounter, 
and  he  overcame  them  all.  The 
boys  on  whom  the  experiment  was 
to  be  made,  were  from  the  dcgra- 
<i.d  situation  of  their  mothers,  in 
general  stubborn,  perverse,  addic- 
,  ted  to  lying,  and  every  kind  of  du- 
•.  plicity,  and  the  teachers  more  trou- 
blesome than  their  pupils,  because 
they  were  above  being  instructed. 
The  attempt  however  succeeded 
most  completely.  The  system  of 
conduct  adopted  by  Dr.  Bell  with 
regard  to  the  hours  of  recreation 
seems  highly  judicious.  When 
two  boys  fought,  and  one  of  tliem 
came  to  complain  of  being  bcjiicn, 
if  the  combatants  appeared  tolera- 
bly equal,  his  custom  was  to  see  the 
battle  fought  over  again.-  When 
there  was  an  evident  aggression  and 
superiority  on  one  side,  he  sent  the 
sufferer  to  find  ^mong  his  friends  in 
the  school  as  many  as  he  thought 
would  be  an  over-match  for  bis 
antagonist,  and  then  the  ae:gressor 
Was  compelled  to  cuter  into  an  un- 


equal combat.  It  will  readily  be 
supposed  that  this  plan  prerehted 
frequent  battles.  He  never  inter- 
fered  unless  be  was  applied 
to,  and  the  mere  act  of  fighting, 
which  in  most  schools  is  punished, 
was  considered  by  him  as  a  matter 
of  no  importance,  and  better  settled 
by  the  boys  themselves  than  by  the 
interference  of  the  master.  The  boys 
were  all  taught  to  swim,  and  if  any 
among  them  through  fear  refused  to 
make  the  attempt,  the  Dr.  used  to 
allow  them  a  certain  time,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  if  they  could  not 
swim  a  certain  distance,  they  were 
to  be  tlirown  into  a  deep  hole,  care 
being  taken  to  provide  for  their 
safety.  A  second  ducking  was  never 
found  necessary  to  the  same  boy. 
The  plan  which  the  Dr.  adopted 
towards  boysof  very  weak  intellects 
is  deserving  of  every  attention  . 

"  A  boy  of  ei^ht  or  nine  years  of  age 

fl  speak  not,  as  m  every  other  instance, 
irom  record  but  recollection)  was  admit- 
ted, perhaps  inadvertently  (see  Regda- 
tions,  Appendix)  into  the  Asylmn  at  an 
early  period.  He  was  stupid,  slum ' 
and  pusillanimous.  His  schoolfell 
made  a  mockin^-stock  of  him,  and  treated 
him  with ,  evefy  insult  and  indignity* 
Inured  to  this  treatment  at  his  former 
school,  he  had  no  spirit  to  resist,  or  even 
to  complain.  As  soon  as  I  obserred 
what  was  going  forward,  and  looked  mto 
the  boy»  it  appeared  to  me  that  ere  loi^ 
he  would  be  rooted  and  confirmed  in  per- 
fect idiotism,  of  which  he  already  had  the 
appearance.  I  summoned  the  boys  at 
usual.  The  stranger,  whom  they  scorned 
and  treated  despitefully,  I  adopted  as  aj 
protegee,  because  he  stood  most  in  need 
of  protection.  I  told  them*  that  his  disor- 
der seemed  to  be  in  part  owing  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  treated  ;  and  I 
spoke  of  the  event,  which  I  apprehended 
from  the  continuance  of  such  treatment.  I 
pointed  out  the  very  different  line  of  con- 
duct, which  at  all  events,  it  was  our 
duty  towards  a  fellow-creature  and  a  fel- 
low-christian,  who,  by  reason  of  that 
infirmity  which  they  mocked,  was  tenfold 
the  object  of  commiseration ;  and  1  said 
something  of  the  hopes  I  entertaiiied  ia 
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rfgard  to  the  mind  of  the  boy,  if  they 
would  aU  treat  him  with  marked  kindness 
and  encouragement.  I  promised  and 
threatened,  and  called  upon  al]  my  young 
frieods,  as  they  wished  me  to  think  well  oi 
them,  and  be  kind  to  them,  to  do  as  I« 
should  do,  and  shew  kindness  to  my 
irard.  I  told  him  how  to  regard  me 
who  was  placed  there  to  do  him  all  the 
^od  I  could,  an«l  encouraged  him,  on 
iTcry  occasion,  to  apply  to  me.  I  put 
him  under  the  charge  of  a  trusty  boy, 
ivho  was  to  explain  to  his  .pupil  all  I  had 
nid.  I  had  the  high  satisfaction  of  see* 
Ing,  in  good  time,  Uie  boy's  countenance 
more  erect  and  brighter ;  his  spirit, 
which  had  been  comjj^etely  broken,  re- 
rivedi  and  his  mind,  which  had  sunk  into 
lethargy  and  stupidity,  reanimated. 
Heocefonb  his   progress,  though  slow, 


was  uniform  and  sure ;  and  there  was 
a  good  prospect  of  his  becoming  an  inof- 
fensive and  useful  member  of  society." 

We  have  perused  the  whole  of 
the  present  S)amphlet  with  great 
interest,  ana  we  are  happy  to 
learn  that  the  scheme  ha#<jeen  act- 
ed upon  with  great  success  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.  To  the  schools 
fgr  the  poor  it  seems  admirably  suit- 
ed, and  we  doubt  not  but  it  will 
conduce  in  a  very  great  degree  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders,  by  facilitating  the  acquire- 
ment of  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  will  be  most  generally  use- 
ful. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  works  still  continue  to  liold  their  accustomed  rank 
among  the  annual  contributions  to  our  National  Literature,  and  the 
ptoduce  of  the  last  yeair  is  by  no  means  inferior,  either  in  quantity  or 
value,  to   the  average  amount.     Two  of  our  celebrated  ladies,  distin- 
guished both  for  their  mental  and  moral  accomplishments,  and  \fhose 
names  will  not  soon  perish  from  the  remembrance  of  their  countrymen, 
Mrs.  Carter  and    Mrs.  Chapone,  have  received  the  celebration  due  to 
their  virtues  and  talents.     The  rare  integrity  and  disinterestedness  of 
Lord  Macartney,  have  induced  Mr.  Barrow  to  publish  an  account  of  the 
diplomatic  life  of  his  patron  and   friend.     Nor  have  Lord  Kames  or  Dr. 
Blair  descended  to  the  grave  unrecorded.     One  autobiography  by  Mr. 
Harriot,  a  magistrate  attached  to  the  Thames  police  office,  has  made  its 
appearance.     Fpr  a  life  of  that  excellent  man   and  impartial  historian, 
the  President  de  Thou,  the  public  is   indebted  to   Mr.  CoUinson.    k 
translation  of  a  very  scarce  work,  the  life  of  Madame  de  Guion,  a  reli- 
gious enthusiast,  who  reckoned  among  her  disciples  and  protectors  the 
celebrated  Fenelon,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  well  received  by  the  public: 
to  the  philosopher  it  is  a  valuable  document,  illustrative  of  the  bistory 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Romish  supersti- 
tion.    Dr.  Ramsay,  the  able  historian  qf  the  American  Revolution,  has 
written  a  most  interesting  life  of  George  Washington,  the  father  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  and  the  purest  public  character  that  the  reco^ik 
of  the  human  race  can  exhibit.     Besides  the  above,  several  other  biogra* 
phical  works  of  various  merit  have  made  their  appearance,  for  a  parti* 
cular  account  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  chapter. 

Art.  I.  Memairi  of  the  Life  of  Mrs,  EIi%abeth  Carter^  tvtth  a  new  EMw  ^  ^ 
'  PoenUf  tome  of  which  have  never  apfieared  before  ;  to  which  are  addeiy  som  tof- 
cettaneotu  Ettays  in  Prose^  together  with  her  Notes  on  the  BiBIe,  and  jtniwrt  4 
Objections  concerning  the  Christian  Religion,  By  the  Rev,  Montagu  PfiNiii^C' 
TON,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Northbourn^  in  Kent,  her  Nephew  and  Executor,  4» 
pp.  64f3. 

IT   is   certainly    desirable    that  necessary,  that  they  should  allb( 

memoirs   of  eminent  and    exem-  written  m  quarto.     Those  of  Mrs 

plary  persons  should    be  written,  Cart^,  whose   life  was  singularl; 

liut  it  IS  by  no  means  desirable  or  barren    of    incident^   might  faav 
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Wn  comprised  in  a  moderate  oc- 
tavo, with  manifest  advantage  to 
all  parties  concerned,  except  per- 
haps the  editor.  In  that  case, 
early  poems,  of  which  in  maturer 
years  their  author  was  ashamed, 
would  not  have  heeu  disrespectfully 
dragged  hack  to  notice,  under  the 
name  of  **  literary  curiosities ;" 
slight  and  imperfect  notes,  written 
in  the  margin  of  lier  bible,  evi- 
dently without  a  thought  beyond 
her  private  use,  would  never  have 
swelled  out  a  pompous  title-pa^e  ; 
and  we  should  not  have  found  it 
.  our  duty,  to  preface  this  survey  of 
the  life  and  character  of  a  most  re- 
spectable woman,  with  a  reprimand 
to  "  her  nephew  and  executor." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Carter,  D.  D.  was  born  at  Deal  in 
Kent,  in  December,  1717.  Her 
father  appears  to  have  been  a  vei-y 
worthy,  pious,  and  sensible  man. 
Not  being  originally  designed  for  a 
learned  profession,  Dr.  Carter 
himself,  had  not  begun  to  study 
the  languages,  till  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  but  the  proficiency 
he  afterwards  made  in  them  was 
great ;  and  it  was  probably  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  early  disadvan- 
tag€fs,  which  induced  him  to  impart 
to  all  his  children,  daughteis  as 
,  well  as  sons,  the  benefits  of  a 
learned  education.  The  childhood 
of  Elizabeth  gave  no  promise  of 
her  future  eminence.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  was  her  dullness  and 
tardioess  of  conception,  that  her 
father  more  than  once  entreated  her 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  becom- 
ing a  scholar.  But  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  an  indefatigable  spirit  of 
application,  which  scorned  to  be 
overcome.  By  close  and  incessant 
labour,  she  surmounted  all  diffi- 
culties, but  not  without  injury  to 
her  health.  The  severe  and  fre- 
quent headaches  to  which  she  was 
all  her  life  subject,  appear  to  have 
been  brought  on  by  tne  intensity 
of  her  youthful  studies. 

C 


'*  HENCE  al8o  she  contracted  the  ha- 
bit of  taking  snuff.  This  she  did  at  first 
in  order  to  keep  herself  awake  during  her 
studies,  which  she  frequendy  protracted 
during  great  part  of  the  night,  and  was 
afterwards  unable  to  give  up  the  custom, 
though  it  was  very  disaffreeable  to  her 
father.  This  ardent  thirst  after  know- 
ledge was,  however,  at  length  crowned 
with  complete  success  ;  and  her  acquire- 
ments became,  even  very  early  in  life, 
such  as  are  rarely  met  with.  What  she 
had  once  gained  she  never  ^erwards 
lost ;  an  effect  indeed  to  be  expected  from 
the  intense  application  by  which  she  ac- 
quired her  learning,  and  which  is  oflen 
by  no  means  the  case  with  re^^t  to 
those,  the  quickness  of  whose  faculties 
renders  labour  almost  needless. 

"  Amidst  her  severer  studies,  however, 
more  feminine  accomplishments  were  not 
neglected-  Her  fadier  sent  her  for  a 
year  to  board  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Le 
Sueur,  a  French  refugee  minister  at  Can- 
terbury. There  she  learnt  to  speak  the 
French  language,  which  she  Continued 
to  do  to  the  close  of  her  life,  better  than 
most  persons  who  have  not  lived  abr^d. 
She  learnt  also  the  common  branches  of 
needle-work,  which  she  practised  to  the 
very  last :  and  music,  in  which,  though 
very  fond  of  it,  she  never  seems  to  have 
made  any  considerable  progress.  She 
played  both  on  the  spinnet  and  German 
flute ;  and  certainly  took  some  pains  to 
acquire  this  accomplishment,  as  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  music  for  both  instruments 
in  her  own  hand  writing." 

In  the  year  172S,  Miss  Carter 
published  a  very  small  collection  of 
verses,  written  before  she  wa« 
twenty,  and  it  is  the  republication 
of  several  of  these,  which  she  her- 
self rejected  in  subsequent  editions 
of  her  poems,  and  which  the  edi- 
tor confesses  to  be  of  very  inferior 
merit,  that  we  have  stigmatized 
above.  Her  progress  in  learning 
there  are  no  means  of  tracing 
step  by  step,  but  it  appears  at 
length  to  have  comprehended  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  especially  the  latter  tongue, 
to  which  she  was  much  attached, 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  Hebrew,  a  slighter  one  with 
c   2 
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the  Arabic  and  Portuguese,  and  a 
complete  familiarity  with  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  German.  The 
latter  language  she  acquired  at  the 
request  ot  Sir  George  Oxendon,  a 
particular  friend  of  her  father's, 
In  order    to    qualify  herself  for  a 

f)lace  at  court,  which  he  thought 
le  had  interest^ufficient  to  get 
for  her.  The  place,  however,  fronj 
some  unknown  cause,  appears  not 
to  have  been  obtained,  at  which 
she  rather  rejoiced  than  grieved; 
wisely  preferring  the  independent 
life  of  a  retired  scholar,  to  the 
splendid  servitude  of  a  court  at- 
tendant. Mrs.  Carter^s  chief  turn 
vras  for  classical  and  polite  litera- 
ture ;  yet  she  did  not  entirely  neg- 
lect the  sciences — astronomy,  and 
mathematics  as  far  as  connected 
tvith  it,  employed  her  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  From  her  earliest 
youth  she  displayed  a  spirit  of 
devotion,  which  never  ceased  to 
be  a  marking  trait  in  her  charac- 
ter. She  was  a  diligent  reader  of 
the  scriptures,  as  well  as  other  re- 
ligious writrn«;s,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  her  life  might  be  called 
a  practical  commentary  on  the 
rnles  which  she  held  sacred.  In 
the  days  of  Mrs.  Carter*s  youth,  a 
learned  lady  was  a  prodigy  indeed, 
and  it  is  a  striking  proof  both  of 
that  sound  judgment,  which  was 
indeed  her  prominent  feature,  and 
of  an  amiable  humility  of  disposi- 
tion, that  she  never  considered  her- 
self as  entitled  to  the  least  exemp- 
tion from  the  duties  of  common 
life,  or  the  ordinary  claims  of  so- 
ciety. In  her  youth  it  appears  that 
she  loved  dancing,  was  something  of 
a  romp,  and  played  at  cards,  sung, 
and  laughed,  like  any  other  young 
girl  ;  yet  her  presence  it  seems 
inspired  awe  in  a  personage,  from 
whom  such  a  sign  of  grace  was 
little  to  be  expected. 

'*  She  went  once  to  a  puppet-show  at  ' 
Deal,  with  some  respectable  friends,  and 
Punch  was  unQoouaoDly  duU  and  serious> 


who  was  usually  more  jocose  than  deE* 
cate.  *  Why  Punch,'  says  the  Showman, 
*  what  makes  you  so  stupid.' — «I  can't  talk 
my  own  talk,'  answers  Punch,  *  the  fa- 
mous Miss  Carter  is  here.'  " 

The  people  of  Deal  afterwards 
took  itinto  iheir  headsthat  she  want. 
ed  to  be  a  member  of  parliaoient; 
they  also  fancied  that  she  could 
foretel  storinsj  the  next  step,  as 
she  observes,  was  to  give  her  credit 
for  raising  th^ni  3  and  she  congra- 
tulates herself  on  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  against  witches.  All  this  ap- 
pears very  extraordinary  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  the  earlier  works  of  Mrs. 
Carter  were  such  as  would  now 
excite  very  little  attention.  In 
n39  she  published  two  translations 
of  Crousaz's  Examination  of  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  from  the  Frencb, 
and  Algarotti's  celebrated  Expla- 
nation  of  the  Newtonian  System 
of  light  and  colours  for  the  use  of 
ladies,  from  the  Italian.  Of  these 
works,  which  she  afterwards  appa- 
rently wished  to  be  forgotten,  her 
biographer  says 

"Though  not  ill  written,  they  were 
indeed  in  other  respects  unworthy  of  her 
powers  ;  and  the  time  of  die  future  tram- 
lator  of,  and  commentator  upon  £pictetu«» 
was  surely  ill  bestowed  on  versions  hm 
modern  and  familiar  languages,  which 
might  have  been  rendered  as  well  by  any 
common  Grub-street  writer." 

Here  we  thinkhim  doubly  in  the 
wron^,  first,  because  we  are  well 
convuiced  that  translation  is  one 
of  the  best  possible  exercises  for 
the  pen  of  a  young  author,  and 
secondly,  because  no  '^conaoaon 
Grub-street  writer"  could-  have 
done  tolerable  justice  either  to  a 
profound  piece  of  criticism,  or  still 
less  to  a  work  which  unites  scien- 
tific knowledge  with  the  graces  of 
fine  writing.  Mrs.  Carter,  withoui 
absolutely  expressing  a  resolution 
of  always  remaining  single,  appears 
to  have  been  disinclined  to  theraar- 
ried  state;  in  her  youth  she  refused 
several  offers:  the  following  cir- 
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cumstance,  which  occurred  much  la- 
ter in  her  life,  is  rendered  peculiarly 
amusing  by  the  rank  and  station 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

«  Such  indeed  was  Dr.  Seeker's  atten- 
tion to  Mrs.  Carter,  and  so  high  his  opi- 
nion of  her  seemed  to  be,  that  it  was 
supposed  by  many  of  their  friends,  after 
he  became  a  widower,  that  he  wished  to 
marry  her.  This,  however,  she  always 
positively  denied  to  be  the  case,  and  was 
fully  convinced  that  he  felt  for  her  nothing 
more  than  friendship  and  esteem.  She 
always  sctraed  indeed  to  be  hurt  at  the 
idea,  and  neve^  liked  to  have  it  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  even  by  her  relations.  The 
same  thing  was  also  affirmed  with  regard 
to  that  good  and  amiable  prelate.  Dr. 
HayttT,  (first  bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
then  of  London^  with  whom  she  was 
much  acquaintecl ;  and  some  of  their  co- 
temporaries  are  not  clear  that  in  this  case 
the  rumour  was  equally  unfounded.  Mrs. 
Carter,  however,  never  allowed  it  to  be 
true,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  whatever 
the  bishop's  inclinations  might  be,  they 
never  led  him  so  far  as  to  make  her  an 
offer  of  marriage.  Once,  indeed,  when 
the  two  bishops  and  Mrs.  Carter  were 
together.  Dr.  Seeker  jocularly  alluded  to 
this  subject,  and  said,  *  Brother  Hayter, 
the  world  says  that  one  of  us  two  is  to 
marry  Madam  Carter,  (by  which  name 
he  was  accustomed  to  address  her,  and 
^k  of  her)  now  I  have  no  such  inten- 
tion, and  therefore  resign  her  to  you.' 
Dr.  Hayter,  with  more  gallantry,  bowed 
to  hcrj^nd  replied,  *  that  he  would  not 
payhiiljraee  the  same  compliment,  and 
that  the  world  did  him  great  honour  bv 
the  report,'  " 

It  was  in  the  year  1741,  that 
Mrs.  Carter  first  formed  that  inti- 
macy with  Miss  Talbot,  and  through 
her  with  Seeker,  then  bishop  of 
jOxford,  which  was  the  means  of 
^er  undertaking  the  translation  of 
;£ pictetus,  and  also  contributed  to 
introduce  her  to  that  circle  oT  per- 
■ions,  eminent  for  rank  and  talents, 
in  which  she  afterwards  moved. 
The  version  of  Epictetus  was  be- 
gun in  1149,  but  was  not  finished  till 
\115e  ;  for  besides  the  labour  of  the 
^ork,  and  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions it  received  from   her  bead- 


aches,  which  seldom  allowed  her  to 
apply  to  any  thing  for  more  than^ 
half  an  hour  at  a  time,  Mrs.  Carter 
was  meritoriously  engaged  during 
this  period,  in  the  task  of  educa- 
ting her  youngest    brother,     (the 
Rev.  Henry  Carter)  who  was  fitted 
for  college  solely  by  her  Instruc* 
tion  ;  a  circumstance  which  excited 
no  small    surprise  at   Cambridge, 
when  it  was  enquired,  after  his  ex- 
amination, at  what  school  he  had 
been  brought  up.       It  seems  she 
afterwards  contributed  very  much 
to  the  education   of  Mr.  renning- 
ton,  her  biographer.     The  corres- 
pondence which  took  place  between 
Archbishop    Seeker,   Miss  Talbot, 
ami  Mrs.  Carter,  on  the  subject  of 
Epictetus,    IS  here  given,  .and    is 
very  remarkable.     It  appears   that 
Mrs.  C.  undertook   the  translation 
at    Miss  T.'s  request,  without  any 
view   to  publication.      Seeker  ob- 
jected to  her  style  at  first,  as  too 
"  smooth   and    ornamented,'*    and 
not  Hufpciently  close,  and  took  the 
'  trouble  of  translating  a  part  in  his 
/  own  plain    energetic  manner,    by 
way  of  a  pattern  for  her;  after  this 
slie  seems  to   have  gone   on  quite 
to  his    satisfaction,  and  the   work 
was  sent  up  to  him  in  chapters,  for 
his  corrections,  as  it  went  on.  But 
when  the   translation    was    nearly 
finished,  and  it  was  resolved  to  give 
it  to  the  public,  Mrs.  C.'s  advisers 
began  to  take  up   the  very  narrow 
notion,  that  it   would  be  danger- 
ous in    **  an   infidel  age,*'    to  di-  • 
vulge  the    secret,    that  excellent 
morality  might  be  had  from  heathen 
sources.   Accordingly  they  beseech 
Mis.  Carter  to  guard   against  this 
evil,  as   much  as   possible,    by  a 
commentary     and   .notes,      which 
should  be  ever  at  hand  to  contra- 
dict all  the  wrong  notions  of  the 
poor  stoic,  and  to  gife  Christianity 
the  credit  of  all  his  right  ones ;  for 
though  Mrs.  C.  fairly  acknowledges 
that  she  can  find   no   manner  ^f 
proof,   that  Epictetus   knew    any 
thing  of  the  gospel.  Miss  Talbot 
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will  never  giv3  up  the  idea  of  Ins 
having  borrowed  from  it,  and  is 
unable  to  restrain  her  indignation 
at  the  thoup^ht  of  his  having  seen 
the  New  Testannent,  a)id  yet  con- 
tinuing *'  a  proud  heathen."  We 
extract  her  letter  on  this  subject, 
and  Mrs.  Carter's  answer  to  it,  as 
furnishing  a  striking  example  of 
candour  and  good  sense,  scared  out 
of  the  field  by  the  clamours  of  a 
bigot. 

«  Miss  Talbot  to  Mrs.  Carter. 

•<  I  have  shewn  my  I^ord  your  letter 
to  me,  and  I  think  he  is  rather  of  your 
£r8t  opinion  about  the  ev^t  qvoixlai^,  that 
JEptctetus  is  inconsistent  mih  himself^  than 
or  what  you  afterwards  suggest,  t  )at  his 
permissions  are  all  ironical.     The  same 
mconsistency  I  suspect  you  will  find,  in 
his  sometimes  speaking  as  if  he  could  do 
every  thing  by  his  own  strength,  and  at 
others  bid£ng  us  invoke  dtinne  assistance. 
Experience  taught  him    Conscience  told 
him  at  some  times,  that  we  are  poor  help- 
less creatures^  and    then  he    spoke  the 
language  of  truth  :  at  other  times  proud 
purblind    Reason,  untaught,   and  unwil 
ling  to  be  taught  by  Revelation,  that  we 
were  in  a  fallen  state,  supposed  us   noble 
and  perfect  creatures^  capable  of  attaining 
whatever  we  would.     And,  by  the  way, 
to  creatures  latally  fond  of  all  extremes, 
'tis  so  much  easier  seems  falsely  so  much 
more  heroic)  to  root  out  our  passions  than 
to  regulate  them,  that  I  have   seen  very 
good  Christian  writers  run  into  the  absur- 
dities   of  btoicism.      Whereas  to  keep 
carefully  the  narrow  middle  path,  dodiii- 
gently  our  best,  own  humbly  that  best  to 
be  Wietchedly  imperfect  and  faulty,   and 
yet  rejoice  in  the  most  unbounded  hope, 
and  aim  continually  at  the  most  unlimited 
improvement — this  is  the  truth  rnd  bar 
mony  rf  conduct  suited  to  our  nature  and 
state,  which  Christianity,  and  its  peculiar 
doctrines  alone,  can  teach  and  enable  us 
to  attain.      Bui  thes^  peculiarities  were 
what  raised  the   pride  and  prejudices  of 
the  world  agaiiht  it,  and  made  it  to  the 


Greeksy  even  to  Epictctus,  footukntst*. 
And  as  the  same  principle  ipfluewies  so 
many  modern  heathens,  I  think  it  caooot 
but  be  most  useful  to  point  out  to  tbem 
how  strangely  blind  and  inconsistent  he 
w^s,  and  what  it  was  that  blinded  him 
as  well  as  them. 

t  "  My  Lord  says  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  what  you  say  in  your  third  page  in 
defence  of  Epictetus,  when  you  suppose 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  light 
generally  diffused^  without  knowing  dis- 
tmctly  whence  it  came.  Poor  Epictetns! 
I  hope  it  was  so.  Yet  this  I  must  say; 
had  he  not  been  dazzled  wth  the  little 
light  he  had,  and  too  well  satisfied  that 
himself  was  a  luminous  body  from  whence 
it  proceeded,  he  would  have  sought  more 
diligently  for  the  true  sunshine,  and  seek- 
ing  would  have  found  it.  If  he  hadap- 
proved  the  Scriptures,  you  say,  why  should 
he  not  have  quoted  them.?  I  own,  I  ap- 
prehend he  did  imitate  what  he  approted 
in  them,  the  moral  precepts ;  and  Aedoc. 
trines  which  he  both  disapproved  aod 
despised  he  did  not  mention.  Sdll  I  an 
more  willing  to  believe  that  he  never  did 
read  the  New  Testament,  than  that,  read- 
ing it,  so  worthy  a  man  should  have  been 
unconverted. 

"  Indeed  I  never  meant  to  speak  harshly 
of  Epictetus,  for  whom  my  reverence  and 
my  pity  are  eq  ;al.  But  tis  so  much  the 
way  of  the  world  to  reduce  Christiaflity 
to  a  mere  moral  system  (not  only  conso- 
nant with,  as  it  w,  but  discoverable  by 
mere  reason  and  natural  light,  that  I 
could  not  help  earnestly  wishing  to  haw 
persons  continually  reminded  in  reading 
Ms  excellent  morals,  how  insufficient  and 
imperfect  mere  morality  is,  and  hot? mndi 
of  his  is  boiTowed,  at  least,  if  not  stolen, 
froiii  true  Religion- 

"  I  never  can  think  of  the  immcMC 
task  you  have  undertaken  without  great 
gratitude  to  you  for  so  cheerfully  going 
dirough  it,  originally,  I  think,  at  my  re- 
guest,  and  rather  contrary  to  your  own 
inclination.  But  this  tiiought  of  its  hav- 
ing been  at  first  my  own  suggestiosi  hai 
made  me  consider  it  the  more  attentively, 
and  wdl,  I  own,  give  me  very  great  and 


*  T  £  gait  is  open,  ue  of  death, ,  The  question  was,  whether  Epictetus,  by  this 
doubtiul  expression,  meant  to  encourage  suicide,  contrary  to  his  own  principles,  and 
the  practice  of  the  best  of  his  own  sect,  or  spoke  ironically.  If  the  former,  he  was 
inconsistent ;  if  the  latter  he  should  have  made  the  irony  more  evident. 

t  lCw.i.23.       ^ 
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V9TJ  Izsdng  anearioessy  if  this  excellent 
tnui<iation,  when  it  appears  in  the  world, 
is  not  guarded  in  such  a  manner  with 
proper  notes  and  animadversionsy  as  may 
present  its  spreading  a  mischief  that  I 
tremble  to  thinfc  of.  The  strict  morality 
of  it  the  infidel  will  throw  aside  for  im- 
pncticable  nonsense,  but  be  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  while  it  deprives  him  of  the 
encouragements  of  the  Gospel,  it  frees 
him  from  its  terrors ;  and  when  such  a 
life  as  he  likes  is  no  longer  worth  living, 
Epictetus  himself  will  recommend  the 
pistol.  In  the  mean  while,  he  will  parade 
not  a  little  with  the  exalted  sentiments 
of  Heathenism,  and  plume  himself  on  the 
self-sufficiency  and  independency  of  man, 
and  the  Epicurean  in  practice  will  be  a 
Stoic  b  debate. 

"  It  will  surely  therefore  be  of  use  to 
shew  him,  that  these  greatest  lights  of 
the  heathen  world,  (I  do  not  include 
Socrates,  who  honestly  owned  that  his 
sablimest  notions  were  such  as  he  had 
Jeamt,  and  wished  very  earnestly  for  clear- 
er discoveries^  were  themselves  poor, 
proud,  purblincl,  wayward  creatures  ;  who, 
when  the  light  of  Revelation  shone  around 
them,  were  obstinately  stumblin?  on  by 
their  own  dark  lanthorn.  It  will  be  fit 
to  shew  them  to  what  precipices  this  dark 
lanthorn  led :  to  pride,  to  hard  hearted- 
ness,  to  self-murder : — so  far  even  Epic- 
tetus. Had  he  been  indet^d  religious,  he 
would  eagerly  have  pursued  the  least 
glimpse  of  Revelation  ;  but  humility  and 
repentance  were  mortifying  doctrines  ;  and 
poor  Epictetus  could  steal  phrases,  and, 
I  think,  sentences,  from  the  Bible,  and 
ytt  continue  a  proud  heathen. 

^  Now  what  I  want  to  see  in  this  edi- 
tion, is  the  right  reasoning  of  £picte*:us, 
reduced  by  oot'^s  to  those  true  Christian 
principles  which  alone  can  make  them  firm 
and  sure,  and  practically  useRil.  He  bids 
us  by  oar  own  strength  root  out  every 
passion  and  feeling  implanted  in  our  na- 
ture. Christianity  teaches  us  how  to 
obtain  that  Divine  assistance  by  which  we 
may  regulate  and  surmount  them  all. 
Epictetus  assures  us,  that  pain  and  mis- 
fortune are  absolutely  no  evils,  and  that 
if  we  feel  them  at  dl  it  is  our  own  fault. 
Christianity  teaches  us,  that  the  iufferingt 
rfthu  present  time  are  not  to  he  compared 
with  the  glory  that  shall  he  revealed,  and 


that  if.  it  be  not  our  own  fault,  we  shall 
be  abundantly  rewarded  for  our  pauent 
sufferings .  Epictetus  treats  us  like  per« 
feet  creatures,  Christianity  like  fallen  and 
redeemed  ones,  and  teaches  us  at  once 
our  disease  and  our  remedy. 

<'  Many  persons  will  study  your  book 
)  who  scorn  to  look  into  the  Bible :  let  them 
therefore  be  frequently  pointed  to  the  true 
source  from  whence  all  they  can  admire 
in  the  other  is  derived,  and  from  which 
some  passages  are  plainly  taken. 

"  You  do  not  believe  that  any  but  good 
persons  will  read  this  book«  Fine  gen- 
tlemen will  read  it  because  it  is  new ; 
fine  ladies  because  it  is  yours ;  critics  be- 
cause it  is  a  translation  out  of  Greek  ; 
and^Shafisburian  Heathens  because  Epic- 
tetus was  an  honour  to  Heathenism,  and 
an  idolater  of  the  beauty  of  virtue. 

^<  With  the  cautions  at  which  I  have 
hinted,  the  English  Epictetus  will  be  a 
most  excellent  book,  whatever  objections 
I  have  made  to  the  Greek  one.  There 
is  a  warmth  and  spirit  in  his  exhortations 
that  would  do  honour  to  better  principles } 
and  this  set  off  with  a  keenness  of  wit 
and  gaiety  of  humour  that  make  him  a 
delightful  companion." 

To  Miss  Talbot. 

«<  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  dear 
Miss  Talbot,  upon  the  subject  of  Epic- 
tetus ?  Though  I  cannot  help,  in  some 
instances  entertaining  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  him  than  you  do,  the  proba- 
bility which  the  bishop  of  Oxford  and 
you  seem  to  think  there  may  be  of  his 
doing  mischief,  fills  me  with  uneasiness  and 
scruples.  You  say,  indeed,  that  with 
proper  notes  and  animadversions,  the  trans- 
lation may  be  an  e^ccellent'  work.  But  it 
is  surely  a  dangerous  experiment  to  ad- 
minister poison  to  try  the  force  of  an 
antidote.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  had 
the  least  apprehension  that  an  author  who 
enjoins  so  strict  a  morality,  who  censures 
even  the  fashionable  vices  which  fine  ffen- 
tlemen  at  present  consider  as  mere  tnfles, 
and  who  discovers  so  deep  a  sense  of 
reli?ion»  could  be  studied  by  bad  people ; 
or  it  he  was,  that  the  effect  would  be  any 
other  than  the  convincing  them  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained,  though  an  in- 
finite deal  to  be  lost,  bv  their  turning 
Heathens.    At  present  I  know  not  what 


*  Romans,  viii.  18. 
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to  think.  The  bishop  of  Oxford  and  you, 
I  hope,  will  think  for  me.  The  point 
which  gives  roe  the  most  uneasiness  is  that 
detestable  tfup".  »ivotx'/'ti*.  And  yet  how 
very  inconsistent  in  this  aiticle  is  Epic- 
tetus  with  himself !  In  an  address  to  his 
scholars,  he  expressly  bids  therai  wait  for 
God,  and  not  depart  unless  they  had  a 
signal  of  retreat  like  Socrates  :  now  So- 
crates did  not  kill  himself.  And  in  se- 
veral places  I  think  the  ^y;*.  &c.  means 
only  a  natural  departure  out  of  life,  or  a 
violent  death  inBicted  by  others.  In  pas- 
.  sages  where  the  permission  seems  most 
plainly  given,  it  is  sometimes  {if  not  al- 
ways) in  some  ironical  way  :  *  Go  and 
hang  yourself  like  a  grumbling  mean- 
spirited  wretch  as  you  are;  God  has  no 
need  of  such  discontented  quei-ulous  peo- 
ple as  you.'  But  however  impossible  it 
may  be  to  vindicate  Epictctus  in  this  par- 
ticular, do  not  you  treat  him  a  little  too 
severely  in  some  others  ?  Is,  *  Remem- 
ber God,  invoke  him  for  your  aid  and 
protector,'  and  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
tlie  language  of  one  who  bids  us  root 
out  every  passion,  &c.  by  our  own 
Strength  ?  The  bishop  of  Oxford  has  par- 
ticularly taken  notice,  that  Epictetus  as- 
82rts  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  the  duty 
of  prayer  and  thanks;: iving  to  God  for 
his  assistance  in  moral  improvement. 

«^f  hougn  there  is  the  utmost  reason 
to  tSc.k  that  Epicvet  IS,  as  well  as  other 
philosophers  since  our  Saviour,  owed 
much  more  than  they  might  be  sensible  of 
to  the  Gospel,  I  find  a  ^lifficulty  in  per- 
tuadiAg  myself  that  he  had  ever  seen  the 
New  TestameDt,  or  receive* !  any  righl 
account  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The 
great  number  of  Christians  dispersed  about 
#  the  Roman  empire  mi[;ht  probaoly  have 
rendered  the  New  Testament  phrases  a 
kind  of  popular  language  ;  and  a  general 
illumination  was  difhised  by  the  Gospel, 
by  which  many  Junderstandings  might  be 
enlightened,  which  were  ignorant  of  the 
source  from  whence  it  proceeded. 

««  If  Epictetus  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles,  and  approved  theni,  what  should 
prevent  his  quoting  and  approving  them 


in  the  same  manner  as  he  does  Socrates, 
Plato*,  &f .  ?  If  he  disapproved  them, 
what  possible  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
'  his  not  warning  his  scholars  against  them, 
as  he  does  with  regard  to .  the  Pyrrho- 
iiists,  Academics,  &c.  It  had  been  happy 
for  him,  if  instead  of  rashly  and  igno- 
rantly  censuring  the  Christians  for  simer- 
ing  aeath  from  mere  obstinacy  and  habit, 
he  had  enquired  into  the  real  prindplei 
which  supported  t'lem  under  it.  But  it  is 
possible  he  might  be  prevented  by  the 
character  of  the  Christians,  whom  the 
mistaken  notions,  or  the  malice  of  thdr 
enemies,  ciiarged  with  the  most  shocking 
cringes.  This  appears  from  the  apologiei 
of  Athenagoras,  and  others  afterwardi, 
and  it  is  probable  they  might  lie  under 
the  same  wicked  scandal  in  the  time  of 
Epictetus.  After  all,  if  he  had  read  the 
New  Testament,  is  it  not  strange  that  be 
should  never  once  mention  our  SaTioU) 
nor,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  make  any 
the  least  allusion  to  any  of  the  pecviliar 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ? 

**  It  is  a  secret  to  myself  if  I  haie 
by  a  long  intimacy  with  Epictetus  con- 
tracted any  such  fondness  for  him  as  to 
give  me  any  unreasonable  preji^dice  in  his 
favour.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  ia 
thinking  him  greatly  inferior  to  Socrates; 
but  I  do  not  see  sufficient  reason  to  re- 
duce him  to  a  level  with  our  modern  Hea- 
thens. But  however  we  may  disagree  in 
some  particulars  about  Epictetus,  I  entirely 
approve  the  pointing  out  in  the  notes  the 
absurdity  of  many  of  the  principles,  and 
the  infinitely  superior  excellence  of  the 
Christian  doctrines.  1  am  extremely 
obliged  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford  and  yoo 
for  the  admirable  remarks  you  have  been 
so  good  as  to  send  me,  and  which,  if  the 
book  is  ever  published,  will  make  the  most 
valuable  pait  of  it," 

It  was  in  1768  that  Seeker  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbur;y, 
and  .after  he  had  removed  with  his 
family  to  Lambeth,  Mrs.  Carter 
bpcaiiici  a  Irecjuent  visitor  at  that 
pauicc,  where  .  she  enjoyed  the 
o|;[)orumity    of    cultivating  maoy 


*  See  note  in  page  390.  ^ 

f  The  pride  of  the  Grecian  school  might  prevent  this,  since  we  know  from  the 
test  authority,  that  some  of  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  tlie  Christian  Religion,  as  well 
a^  the  hurtiility  and  worldly  ignorance  of  most  of  the  founders  of  it,  were  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness. 
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very desif able  acquaintances.  Mrs. 
Montagu,  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  the 
Earl  of  Bath  were  of  the  number ; 
and  it  was  these  three  friends  who 
persuadt-d  ht-r  in  th^^  sutniner  of 
1761 ,  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems. 
She  was  at  that  time  with  Mrs. 
Montagu,  sit  Tunl)ridge,  where  she 
was  much  uciticedand  caressed  ;  for 
the  publication  of  Epictetus  had 
now  raised  her  to  the  very  summit 
of  female  celebrity.  She  relates 
in  a  letter  to  Miss  Talbot,  that  the 
market  folks  left  their  pigs  and 
fowls  to  squall  their  heari^  out, 
while  they  told  each  other  ^^sartain^ 
hj  she  is  the  greatest  scollard  in  the 
X£Orld'^'^  and  Mrs.  Montagu  adds 

^  The  moment  a  stranger  comes  he  is 
ihewD  a  lady  who  is  daughter  to  Plato, 
graikUianghter  to  Socrates,  and  cousin- 
german  to  Xcnophon.  The  Muses  came 
all  t'  '•  way  from  Parnassus  to  Penshurst 
Park,  to  inspire  Lord  Lyttelton  to  write 
•orae  verses  upon  her.  And  but  last 
night,  taking  a  turn  among  the  i^cks, 
Miierva  sent  an  owl  with  her  compliments^ 
and  a  thousand  thanks  to  Mrs.  Cart  r  for 
her  kind  enquiries  after  her,  and  assu- 
rances of  her  perpetual  regard ;  and  that 
she  would  never  leave  her  a  luoment, 
eidier  when  she  spoke  or  held  her  tongue  j 
which  indeed  I  was  glad  to  hear ;  for 
though  1  knew  the  Goddess  guided  her 
conversation,  I  was  not  so  sure  she  pre- 
sided over  her  silence." 

In  1763  Mrs.  Montagu  prevailed 
onMr.s.C.  tojoinhcrand  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu, in  a  journey  to  Spa ;  the  Karl 
of  Bath,  and  his  cliaplain  Dr. 
Douglas,  late  Bibhop  of  Salisbury, 
being  aNo  of  the  party.  In  re- 
turning, they  took  a  short  tour  in 
Germiny,  proceeded  down  the 
RMne    to    Holland,     and     passed 

ihrough  FUnders  to  Calais  again. 
Urs.  C.  wrote  many  letters  during 
her  travels,  which  the  editor,  not- 
withstanding  the  dislike  she  ex- 
pressed to  the  publication  of  her 
correspondence  in  general,  has 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  print : 
we  are  certainly  the  gainers,  they 
are  sprightly,   intelligent,  candid, 


and  in  every  respect  honourable  to 
their  writer.  A  few  extracts  from 
these  and  others  of  her  letters, 
occasionally  interspersed,  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
We  now  pursue  the  thread  of  her 
life.  By  the  publication  of  Epic- 
tetus siie  i;ained  about  a  thousand 
pounds,  vvliich,  added  to  her  pri- 
vate fortune,  enabled  her  to  take 
a  fodging  in  London,  where  she 
constantly  spent  a  part  of  the  win- 
ter. In  1767  her  income  was  in-, 
creased  by  an  annuity  of  lOOl.  per 
annum,  settled  upon  her  in  the 
handsomest  manner  by  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Pultent^y,  as  a  bequest 
which  her  old  friend  the  Earl  of 
Bath  ought,  and  intended  to  have 
made.  ,  This  annuity  augmented 
to  150).  and  was  paid  Mrs.  C.  to 
the  end  of  her  life,  by  their  daugh-, 
ter  the  Countess  of  Bath.  Mrs. 
Montagu  also  settled  lOOl.  a  year 
on  her  friend,  so  that  in  hei*  latter 
years  she  had  the  comfort,  not  only 
of  possessing  every  convenience  of 
life  herself,  but  of  indulging  her 
benevolent  and  generous  disposi- 
tion, in  extensive  charities  and  acts 
of  kindness.  She  employed  a  part 
of  her  property  in  the  purchase  of 
a  house  at  Deal,  where,  under  her 
own  roof,  she  tended  the  declining 
years,  and  at  length  closed  the 
eyes,  of  a  father  whom  she  revered 
and  lovcil ;  and  here  she  continued 
to  reside  during  the  summer,  to 
the  end  of  her  own  long  life.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find,  that  although 
in  the  course  of  nature  Mrs.  C. 
survived  almost  all  her  early  and 
contemporary  friends,  although  she 
did  not  endeavour  by  any  new 
production,  to  re-awaken  the  at- 
tention of  the  world,  desertion  and 
neglect  were  never  her  portion. 
Younger  friends  arose,  who  sup- 
plied to  her,  as  much  as  it  is  to 
be  supplied,  the  loss  of  the  old  . 
ones ;  her  senses  and  her  faculties 
continued  very  little  impaired, 'to 
the  last :    she  never  failed  to  ex- 
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press  a  pious  and  grateful  feel- 
ing of  so  many  blessings,  and  her 
virtuous  and  peaceful  life  was  ter- 
minated at  length,  by  a  painless 
death,  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1806,  6oon  after  she  had  entered 
upon  the  S^th  year  of  her  age. 
Mr.  Pennington  has  not  subjoined 
to  his  biography  any  summary  of 
the  character  of  his  aunt;  it  was 
not  necessary  after  giving  so  full, 
and  as  we  apprehend,  so  f:ur  a 
narrative,  of  every  fact  relating  to 
her.  The  impression  left  on  our 
minds  is,  that  her  cjualities  were  ra- 
ther solid  than  shining,  that  she  was 
imbued  with  learning,  not  inspired 
by  genius.  As  an  original  writer 
she  is  not  entitled  to  any  high 
rank,  her  poems  are  correct,  smooth, 
sensible;  but  grave,  monotonous, 
and  somewhat  dull :  she  her- 
self never  said,  nor  apparently 
'thought  better  of  them  than  that 
**  they  could  do  no  harm."  The 
few  papers  she  wrote  for  the  Ram- 
bler, can  claim  no  greater  merit. 
In  the  affairs  of  common  life,  her 
judgment  as  well  as  her  conduct, 
was  remarkably  correct,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  in  matters  of  spe- 
culation she  went  a  single  step 
beyond  the  beaten  road.  Born  a 
very  loyal  subject,  and  most  duti- 
ful daughter  of  tiie  establishment, 
she  was  caressed  by  the  orth<>dox, 
and  smiled  upon  by  royalty  itself. 
Under  such  circumstances  nothing 
but  the  energy  of  daring  genius 
cbuld  have  prompted  any  one 
to  enter  upon  the  rugged  path  of 
close  investigation,  or  pursue  that 
course  of  free  enquiry,  whose  end 
can  never  be  foreseen.  Mrs.  Car- 
ter unifrrmly  discouraged  the  study 
of  works  of  controversial  divinity, 
saying  that  they  could  do  no  good, 
and  might  do  hann  ;  and  such  was 
her  laudable  abhorrence  of  demo- 
cratical  principles,  that  she  could 
not  even  be  just  to  the  literary 
merit  of  those  who  dared  to  enter- 
tain them,  and  latterly  even  refused 


to  read  any  work  on  any  subject 
written  by  persons  of  that  dcscrip. 
tion  !    Her  letters  on  the  evidences 
oF  Christianity,  are  such  as  miprbt 
silence  the   objections  of  a  very 
fine  lady,  but   we  cannot  think  it 
was  judicious  in  the  editor  to  ex- 
pose  to  indiscriminate  observation, 
a '  defence  so  weak,  so  ill  reasoned, 
and  so  little  worthy  of  the  subject. 
To  supply  the  place  of  such  of  hii 
aunt's  letters   as  be   was  not  at  li- 
berty to  publish,    Mr.  Pennington 
has  inserted  several  from   her  dif • 
ferent  correspondents,  which  are 
mostly  either  stiff  and  fulsome  let- 
ters  of  compliment,  or  such  kind 
of  trite  and  common-place  epistles 
as  we  read  and  write  indeed  daily, 
because  the  business  of  the  world 
requires  it,  but  which  hold  no  as- 
signable place  among  literary  com- 
positions.     From  this    censure,  a 
few  letters,  or  notes,   from  Seeker, 
expressed  in  his    strong    familiar 
manner,  and  two  lively  ones  from 
Horace  Walpole,    ought  however 
to  be  excepted.     Mrs.  Carter's  let- 
ters are  by  no  means  so  interesting 
as  those  of    her  friend  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone,    whose  mind,   the  thinking 
*part  of  it  at  least,  was  a  much  more 
active  one,  and  whose  opinions  were 
all   of  her  own  making ;  but  they 
are  better  than  any  other  of  Mrs. 
C.*s  original  writings,  and  though 
some  of  them  are  too  sermonical, 
and  might  have  been  omitted  wth- 
out  loss,   there    are  others  which 
make  the  bebt  part  of  this  book. 
In  1746  she  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  her  way   of  life  to  Miss 
Talbot. 

"  As  you  desire  a  full  and  true  account 
of  my  whole  life  and  conversation,  it  iJ 
necessary  in  the  first  place  you.  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  smgular  con- 
trivance  by  which  1  am  called  in  th&  morn- 
ing. There  is  a  bell  placed  at  the  bead 
of  my  bed,  and  to  this  is  fastened  a 
packthread  and  a  piece  'of  lead,  which, 
when  I  am  not  lulled  by  soft  zephyrt 
through  the  broken    pane,  is  conveyed 
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through  a  crevasee  of  my  window  into  a 
garden  below,  pertaining  to  the  Sexton^ 
who  gets  up  between  four  and  fivey  and 
polls  the  said  packthread  with  as  much 
heart  and  good  will  as  if  he  was  ringing 
my  knell.     3y  this  most  curious  inven- 
tion I  make  a  shift  to  get  up,  which  I 
am   too   stupid  to   do   without  calling. 
Some  evil-minded  people  of  my  acquaint- 
ance have  most  wick^^dly  threatened    to 
cut  my  be" I  rope,  which   would  be  the 
utter  undoing  of  me  ;   for  I  should  in- 
fallibly    sleep  out  the    whole    summer. 
And  now  I  am  up,  you  may  belike  en- 
quire to  what  purpose.     I  sit  down  to 
my  several  lessons  as  regular  as  a  school- 
boy, and  lay  in  a  stock  of  learning    to 
make  a  figure  with  at  breakfast ;  but  for 
this  I  am  not  yet   ready.      My  general 
practice  about  six  is  to  take  up  my  stick 
and  walk,  sometimes  alone,  and  at  others 
with  a  companion,   whom  I  call  in  my 
way,  and  draw  out  half  asleep,  and  con- 
sequently incapable  of  reflecting   on  the 
danger  nf  sucii  an  undertaking ;   for  to 
be  sure  she  might  just  as  well  trust  her- 
self to  the  guiJaov  e  of  a  jack-a-lanthom  : 
however,  she  haS  the  extreme  consolation 
of  grumbling  as  much  as  she  pleases  with- 
out the  least  interruption,  which  she  does 
with  such  a  variety   of  comical  phrases, 
that  1  generally   laugh    from  the  be?in- 
ning  to  the  end  of  our  journey.     Many 
are  the  exercises   of  patience  she  meets 
with  in  our  peregrination,  sometimes  half 
roasted  with    tiie  full  glare  of  sunshine 
lipon   an  open   common,    then  dragged 
through  a  thread-paper  path  in  the  middle 
of  a   coro-ficld,  and  bathed    up  to   the 
ears  in  dew>and  at  the  end  of  it  perhaps 
forced  to   >cratch  her   way  through  ihe 
bushes  of  a  close  shady  lane,  never  before 
frequented  by  any  animal  but  birds.     In 
short,  towards  the  conclusion  of  our  walk, 
we  make  such  deplorable  ragged  figures, 
that  I  wonder  some  prudent  country  jus- 
tice does  not  take  us  up  for  vagrants,  and 
cramp  our  rambling  genius  in  the  stocks. 
An  apprehension  that  does   not  half  so 
much    fright  me,    as  when*  some  civil 
iwains   pull  off  their   hats,  and    I  hear 
them  sijfnifying  t  >  one  another,  with  a 
note  of  admiration,    that  /  am  Parson 
Carter^4  daughter,     I  had  much  rather  be 
accosted  with  •  good    morrow,    sweet- 
heart,'  or  ^are  you  walking  for  a  wa- 
ger.'    When  I  have  made  myself  fit  to 
appear  among  human  creatures  we  go  to 


breakfast,  and  are,  as  you  imagined,  ex- 
tremely chatty;  and  this,  and  tea  in  the 
afternoon,  are  the  most  sociable  and  de- 
lightful parts  of  the  day.     Our  family  is 
now  reduced  to  my  eldest  sister,  and  a 
little  boy,  who  is  very  diverting  at  other 
times  ;  but  over  our  tea  every  body  is  so 
eager  to  talk,   that  all   his  share  in  the 
conversation   is  only  to  stare  and  eat  pro- 
digiously.    We  have  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  m  which  every  body  bears  a  part, 
till  we  get  insensibly  upon  books;   and 
whenever  we  go  beyond  Latin  and  French, 
my  sister  and  the  rest  walk  ofiT,  and  leave 
my  father  and  me  to  finish  the  discourse, 
and  the  tea-kettle  by  ourselves,  which  we 
should  infallibly  do,  if  it  held  as  much 
as  Solomon's  molten  sea.     I  fancy  I  have 
a  privilege  for  talking  a  vast  deal  over 
the  tea-tabfe,  as  I  am  tolerably  silent  the 
rest   of  the  day.     After   breakfast  every 
one  follows  their  several    employments. 
My  first  care  is  to  water  the  pinks  and 
roses,  which  are   stuck  in  about  twenty 
different  parts  of  my  room ;  and  when 
this  usk  is  finished,  I  sit  down  to  a  sp*a- 
net,  which,  in  its  best  state,  might  have 
cost  about  15/.  ^ith  as  much  .importance^ 
as  if  I  knew  how  to  play.     After  having 
deafened  myself,  for  about  half  an  hour 
with  all  manner  of  noises,  1  proceed  to 
some  other  amusement,  that  employs  me 
about  the  same  time,  for  longer  I  seldom 
apply  to  any  thing;    and  thus   between 
reading,  working,  writing,  twirling  the 
globes,  and  running  up  and  down  stairs 
an  hundred  times  to  see  where  every  body 
is,  and  how  they  do,  which  furnishes  me 
with  little  intervals  of  talk,  I  seldom  want 
either  business  or  entertainment.     Of  an 
afternoon  I  sometimes  go  out,  not  so  often, 
however,  as  in   civility  I   ought  to   do ; 
for  it  is  always  some  mortification  to  me 
not  to  drink  tea  at  home.       It  is  the 
fashion  here  for  people  to  make  such  un- 
reasonable long  visits,  that  before  they 
are  half  over  1  grow  so  restless  and  corky, 
I  am  ready  to  fly  out  of  the  window. 
About  eight  o'clock  I  visit  a  very  agree- 
able family,   where  I  have  spent  every 
evening  for  tliese  fourteen  years.     I  al- 
ways return  precisely  at  ten,  beyond  which 
hour  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  face  of  any 
living  wight :  and  thus  I  finish  my  day, 
and  this  tedious  description  of  it,  which 
you  have  so  Hofortuoately    drawn  upon 
yourself." 
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In  the  year  1753,  some  of  Mrs. 
C.'s  friends  had  formed  a  plan  of 

{jetting  her  a  place  in  the  house- 
lold    of  the   Princess   of  Wales, 
on  which  she  thus  writes. 
"  To  Miss  Talbot. 

«  And  now  my  dream's  out,  for  I  was 
a-dreaiped — Not  that  I .  saw  a  huge  rat,^ 
but  really  and  truly  did  I  dream  the  day 
before  I  received  your  letter,  dear  Miss 
Talbot,  that  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  curling  ray  hair,  I  had  cut  off  my  head. 
Now  whether  this  dream  was  the  conse- 
quence of  pretty  violent  pain,  or  the  pre- 
sage of  the  scheme  you  mention,  I  leave 
you  to  guess ;  but  surely  it  was  marvel- 
lously applicable  to  the  last ;  for  what  is 
going  to  court,  but  setting  one's  cap  hand- 
•omely  at  die  expence  of  losing  one's  head  ? 

«  You  charge  me,  my  dear  Miss  Tal- 
bot, not  to  refuse  such  an  offer,  if  it 
should  be  made  me  ;  but  lt:tme  intreat  you 
to  consider  how  absolutely  unfit  I  am  in 
every  respect  for  a  court.  Need  I  remind 
you  of  the  very  aukward,  and  even  ideot 
figure  I  make  in  company  where  I  am  un- 
der the  least  restraint*  ;  and  that  I  have 
no  one  popular  art  of  conversation  to  re- 
move in  any  degree  the  prejudice  which 
must  infallibly  be  raised  from  so  foolish 
^  and  unpromising  an  appearance.  Only 
consider  how  long  and  how  nearly  it  is  ne- 
cessiry  for  any  one  to  be  acquainted  with 
me,  in  order  to  make  the  important  dis- 
covery that  I  have  any  tolerable  share  of 
common  sense  ;  and  how  very  unlikely  it 
is  that  any  such  discovery  should  be  made 
by  people  who  will  scarcely  think  it  worth 
the;r  while  to  make  any  very  laborious 
search  alter  it. 

*'  Another  objection  to  thi-;  scheme  is 
the  state  of  my  health,  which  at  present, 
from  an  almost  continually  aching  head, 
renders  me  utterly  unfit  for  such  a  way  of 
life. 

•*  Besides  T  have  not  the  least  idea  of 
my  being  capable  of  the  very  important 
employment  which  it  is  said  I  am  designed 
for ;  though  perhaps  of  this  ^  I  am  not  a 
proper  judge,  as  I  cannot  precisely  guess 
what  is  the  particular  office  to  which,  if 


there  should  be  any  truth  in  this  Kport,  i 
should  be  named.  If  it  be  only  to  teadi 
the  children  td  read,  would  it  not  be  a 
more  eligible  life  to  be  a  couotiy  school, 
mistress  wiift  afiron  blue?  If  for  aoy 
thing  higher,  it  would  be  fonning  too  ad- 
vantageous an  opinion  of  myself  to  think 
I  was  qualified  for  it.  Of  Latin  and 
Greek  indeed  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
give  them  some  notion ;  but  this  sarely 
cannot  be  the  scheme ;  for  since  the  dap 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Lady  Jane  Gicj, 
who  ever  thought  of  teaching  princeuet 
Latin  and  Greek  ?  But  I  am  in  hopes  it 
will  all  blow  over ;  for  this  very  saione 
was  mfentioned  some  years  ago ;  (allod> 
ing  probably  to  the  time  when  she  leant 
German  by  the  desire  of  Sir  George  Ox- 
endon,  as  mentioned  before.)  It  has 
given  me  many  a  fright ;  but  I  now  begin 
to  be  quiet  again,  and  to  hope  that  no- 
thing will  come  of  it.'' 

There  are  many  amusing  things 
in  her  letters  from  Spa. 

«  Our  assembly  room  at  Spa  is  just  like 
an  assembly  room  at  Tunbridge  or  Bri$. 
tol,  only^  more  formal ,  and  consequently 
more  dull.  There  are  several  Germans 
of  distinction,  but  no  English,  except 
Lord  and  Lady  Robert  Bertie.  The 
Bishop  of  Augsburg  keeps  a  table,  and 
invites  ail  the  company  by  turns.  We 
have  dined  there  once,  and  are  to  dine 
there  again  to-day.  The  dining  with  a 
Sovereign  Prince  is  an  affair  of  more  ho- 
nour than  pleasure,  and  is  nothing  like 
society.  One  circumstance  is  very  awk- 
^ward  to  little  folks,  that  the  attendants 
are  all  men  of  quality ;  and  we  most 
either  choke  with  thirst,  or  employ  a 
Count  or  Baron  to  bring  a  glass  of  water. 
An  Excellence  with  an  embroidered  star 
comes  to  us  from  his  Highness  when 
dinner  is  upon  table,  which  is  half  an  hoar 
after  twelve." 

^<  The  life  at  Spa  is  just  as  idle  and  as 
sauntering  as  that  of  other  water-drink- 
ing places ;  and  the  company  does  not 
strike  one  ^with  any  new  impressions :  it 
is  made  up  of  French,  Dutch,  Flcmiih, 
German,  and  English.     The  manners  of 


*  Mrs.  Carter  was  extremely  near-sighted,  aqd  was  always  obliged  to  use  a  glass? 
and  this  circumstance,  which  caused  her  to  be  afraid  of  making  continual  mistakes, 
increased  her  natural  timid  ty.  This  excessive  bashfuiness  however  wore  off,  and  wa»# 
very  little  perceptible  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  if  it  all. 
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nations  who  have  so  much  intercourse  with 
each  otb<r»  haT*  very  little  variety^  and 
.  the  language  is  the  same^  for  every  body 
•peaks  French.  We  have  6ome  illustri- 
ous personages  here^  and  more  are  daily 
expected ;  so  we  shall  be  quite  in  a 
course  of  princes*  The  Bishop  of  Augs- 
burg has  company  to  dine  with  him  every 
day :  we  have  already  been  there  three 
times  (c^at  unc  vutte  fori  iUtutre^  et  hien 
trisie*)  Prince  Clement  of  Saxony  was 
here  for  a  short  time:  he  is  a  pretty 
young  man  about  tCVenty,  with  two  Bi- 
shopricSy  and  an  orange  coloured  coat. 
The  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  a  very  good 
iund  of  man,  speaks  very  advantageously 
of  him.  He  is  youngest  son  to  the 
King  of  Poland,  and  a  competitor  feu*  the 
Bisboprick  of  Liege,  which  is  a  disputed 
election,  and  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  Pope.  He  has  only  nineteen  voices 
in  the  chapter,  and  Count  Outremont  a 
Liegois  thirty-one. 

*'  I'he  Comte  de  Mhandhershacheild 
Blaywnkheihimwn  is  another  of  our  great 
personages,  and  a  sovereign  Prince.  He 
and  Madame  la  Comtetse  dined  at  the 
Bishop  of  Apgsburg's ;  they  ^were  at* 
lended  by  two  figures,  which,  as  far  as  I 
could  guess  by  their  motions,  are  of  the 
human  species ;  but  there  not  being  any 
telescopes  in  the  room,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  see  their  heads.  Mrs.  — — 
conjectures,  that  this  pair  of  Colossnses 
must  be  very  useful  to  see  the  dishes  on 
a  uble,  whenever  the  Comte  de  Mhand- 
hershscheild  Bhlaywnkheibimwn  happens 
to  have  a  boiled  leviathan  at  top,  and  a 
roasted  behemoth  at  bottom. 

*<  Prince  and  Princess  Ferdinand  of 
Pmssia  are  to  be  here  to- night,  and  every 
body  is  preparing  to  pay  their  court  to 
them  ;  but  with  &s  I  nave  nothihg  to  do ; 
for  1  am  told  a  hoop  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  no  hoop  have  I,  and  no  hoop 
do  1  design  to  have ;  so  I  shall  decline 
the  honour  and  happneas  of  looking  sLUy 
in  the  presence  of  Frincess  Ferdinand. 

^  After  all  there  was  a  dispensation  for 
going  without  hoops :  but  1  was  never 
the  nearer,  as  I  was  sent  to  my  pillow  by 
the  head-ach.  However  I  have  seen 
Princess  Ferdinand  and  her  suite  at  the 
room,  and  at  the  walks,  and  a  most  ex- 
traordinary sight  they  are.  They  are 
laced  within  an  inch  of  their  lives,  their 
Itays  excessively  stiff,  aad  their  stomach- 


ers of  an  amazing  length,  nearly  approach-* 
ing  to  their  chins.  But  what  struck  me 
the  most  is,  that  their  features  are  all  at  a 
dead  stand.  I  really  never  did  see  any 
thing  in  the  human  countenance  before, 
that  so  much  realized  the  fable  of  the 
Gorgron.  The  Princess  has  a  very  fine 
complexion,  and  is  really  as  pretty  as  it  ia 
possible  for  her  to  be  with  such  a  stony 
look ;  with  all  this  she  is  excessively 
lively,  and  danced  three  times  a  day  when 
she  was  at  Aix.  Her  French  pronuncia- 
tion ecorche  les  oreilles,  and  is  absolutely 
the.  worst  I  ever  heard.  Madam  Keith, 
the  grande  inaitresse^  is  the  most  like  one 
of  the  folks  of  this  world  among  the  set. 
She  is  a  Prussian,  but  her  face  has  learnt 
Scotch,  with  all  this  strange  appear- 
ance of  figure  the  whole  fcourt  is  extreme- 
ly affable  and  obliging ;  and  the  Prince 
and  Princess  express  great  uneasiness  at 
every  instance  of  ceremony  that  seems  to 
lay  the  company  under  any  resaaint." 

<*  Surely,  widi  the  superstition'  of  Po- 
pery, there  is  a  strange  mixtuie  of  pro- 
faneness.  I  was  lately  struck  by  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Capuchins  at  this  place,  where  there  is 
placed  a  crucifix,  by  way  of  fountain, 
spouting  water  from  the  wounds  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  As  litde  as  I  am  inclined 
to  image-worship,  I  could  not  help  being 
much  shocked  at  seeing  so  sacred  a  repre- 
sentation applied  to  such  a  purpose. 

'<  We  have  all  manner  of  religious  or- 
ders and  habits  here ;  friars,  priests,  nuns» 
and  chanoinesses.  The  last  are  not  bound 
by  vows,  nor  forbid  to  marry,  nor  has 
their  dress  any  other  distinction  than  a 
v^  beconiing  ornament  of  a  blue  ribbon, 
and  a  garnet  cross  i  the  chanoinesses  are 
all  ladies  of  fashion,  and  must  prove  their 
nobility  before  they  can  be  admitted  into 
the  chapter.  Two  of  those  who  are  at 
Spa  are  extremely  agreeable;  one  is,  I 
think,  the  greatest  beauty  here ;  the  other, 
who  is  about  eighteen,  is  rather  4>retty, 
and  has  all  the  innocence,  and  all  the 
archness  of  a  litde  roguish  child ;  she 
loves  to  learn  litde  scraps  of  English,  and 
some  of  the  gentlemen  have  tried  to  make 
her  say.  Am  I  not  very  prttty  f  But  she 
is  too  cunning  for  them,  and  will  not  say 
any  thing  that  is  not  properly  explained 
to  her.  I  was  lately  in^  company  with 
these  two  ladies,  who  were  goiuj^  to  a 
ball ;  but  were  hurrying  home  m-st,  to 
•ay  their  office.    I  asked  the  litde  Coun- 
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tess  if  it  was  very  long :  with  a  dolorous 
face  she  answered  oui^  un  bon  trots  quarts 
d*heure — €t  quest  que  c*est  que  voire  office ? 
— r^  sottt  des  prieres-^Et  quelles  firieres  .^— 
Je  ne  sais  fias^  car  c*est  tout  Latiriy  et  je 
n'entends  fias  le  Laiin^^Mais  au  moins  on 
met  le  Frangots  au  cote  P'-^Non  ce  tCest  que 
Latin-'-^Ainsi  vous  ne  savez  fias  ce  que 
vous  dites  ? — Non  pas  un  mot. — Est  ce 
qu*on  appelle  cela  prier  le  bon  Dieu,  de  ltd 
addresser  des  paroles  dont  on  ne  sgait  pas 
le  sens  f  The  elder  chanoiDesse  looxed 
rather  ashamed,  and  the  little  Countess 
stared ;  bat  at  last  they  both  agreed  that 
they  did  it,  par  devoir  et  a  Pintention  de 
leur  fondaieur.  My  little  friend  has  pro- 
mised to  shew  me  her  breviary,  and  to 
answer  me  all  manner  of  questions  that  I 
may  chuse  to  ask  her.  You  may  imagine 
that  in  this  discourse  I  took  care  frequently 
to  ask  her  whether  my  questions  were  im- 
proper. She  told  me  with  great  joy  and 
simplicity,  that  an  English  lady  had  told 
her,  that  our  religion  was  very  much  alike. 
I  think  it  is  very  possible  that  she  fancied 
us  to  be  Heathens  or  Turksi  before  this 
profound  theologist  set  her  riffht.'* 

"  Princess  Amelia  arrived  this  after- 
noon, and  the  English  ladies  are  to  pay 
their  court  to  her  Royal  Highness  to-mor- 
row ;  en  attendant  we  have  been  to  wait 
on  the  Countess  de  Choiseul,  who  is  just 
come  from  Paris,  with  a  face  like  a  coach 
wheel;  this  was  less  provoking  to  me, 
however,  in  a  French  Countess,  than  in  a 
chapter  of  German  chanoinesses ;  it  is 
really  quite  terrific'  when  one  meets  them 
all  together  with  such  a  fierceness  of 
countenance.  Our  own  silly  mimicry  of 
French  fashions  is  out-done,  I  think,  by 
other  natfons.  I  met  with  a  striking  in- 
stance of  this  to-day  in  a  German  lady, 
who  was  mentioning  the  death  of  Abel, 
which  she  had  read  only  in  the  French 
translation ;  on  my  testifying  some  sur- 


prize at  this,  she  declared  the  did  noC 
understand  her  own  language  weU  enou A 
to  be  able  to  read  the  original;  and  this 
laudable  ignorance  of  their  mother  tongoe 
is  really  the  case  with  many  of  them. 

.«  There  is  a  competent  degree  of  ^. 
norance  likewise  to  be  met  with  on  rab- 
jects,  which,  according  to  their  penuaiioDs, 
ought  to  be  very  interesting  to  them.  1 
was  examining  the  cross  of  a  chanobene 
yesterday,  and  asked  her  what  the  little 
figure  that  was  in  the  midst  of  it  signified; 
she  answered  it  was  her  patron  Saint  Qui. 
nn,  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  fbr  lus 
religrion.  Wliat  v,eTe  the  particular  dr- 
cumstances  of  his  history?  I  cannot  tdl. 
What,  do  you  not  know  the  story  of  yocr 
own  patron  ?  O  yes,  we  have  an  office  for 
him.  Well :  under  what  Emperor  did  lie 
suffer  ?  I  believe  it  was  no  Emperor;  it  vas 
Pope  Alexander  the  Eighth.  1  am  sot 
chronologer  good  enough  to  know  when 
this  pretty  chanoinesse's  Pope  Alexander 
the  Eighth  lived :  but  I  suspect  her  patron 
to  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  anyPojic 
Alexander  I  ever  heard  of ;  and  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  saint  who 
built  Rome,  and  killed  his  brother.  Yon 
must  not  judge  all  Germans  by  these  9p^ 
cimens  of  Iheir  ignorance :  there  are misy 
here  whom  I  shall  leave  with  real  regret, 
as  there  is  little  probability  I  shall  ever 
meet  them  again ;  and  the  society  heR, 
though  formed  of  so  many  differest  aa- 
tions,  is  the  least  factious  of  any  I  erer 
met  with  at  a  water-drinking  place;  fbr 
there  are  neither  quarrels,  nor  parties, 
nor  lampoons  among  us;  but  people  in  ge- 
neral drink  their  water  and  hold  their 
tongues." 

On  the  whole  we  pronounce 
this  a  work  worth  reading,  though  it 
would  be  much  more  so  if  there  were 
less  of  it. 


Art.  II.  The  Posthumous  Works  of  Mrs*  Chapone,  Containing  her  Correspmimt 
with  Mr.  Richardson  f  a  Series  of  Letters  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter^  and  sm 
Fugitive  Pieces^  never  before  pubRshcd.  Together  with  an  AccoutU  of  her  Ufe  end 
Character,  drawn  up  by  her  own  Family.  2  vols,  foolscap. 


A  Modest  preface  ushers  in  this 
work,  a)pologizing  for  troubling  the 
world  with  particulars  of  a  life  so 
little  varied,  so  mucfh  spent  in  re- 
tii;ement,  as  was  that  of  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone.   But  for  the  appearance  of 


certain  false  and  spurious  memoirs, 
in  which  unpardonable  liberties  were 
taken  with  her  character,  this  view 
of  it  would  never  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  That  so  nn- 
pieasanta  circumstance  should  hare 
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occurred,  we  regi-et;  butvvecon- 
mtulate  our  readers  on  its  conse- 
quence. It  will  surely  be  consider- 
ed«s  a  matter  of  general  interest, 
especially  to  her  own  sex,  to  le^rn 
all  that  can  be  known,  much  or 
little,  of  so  sensible  a  writer  and  so 
respectable  a  woman.  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone  was  the  daughter  of  T.  Mulso, 


**  She  had  a  turn  both  for  poetry  and 
philosophy;  but  whether  it  were  that 
from  the  sanguineness  of  her  temper, 
she  loved  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
every  object,  and  consequently  shraak 
with  dissatisfaction  from  the  unpleasing 
picture  of  human  nature  thai  truth  ex- 
hibited, or  from  some  other  unknown 
cause,  certain  it  is  she  never  till  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  her  life,  could 


pone  was  the  daughter  or  i.  iVJuiso,  wards  tne  lauer  pan  oi  ner  iirc,  cuuu 
£sq.  of  TavywelT  in  Northampton-  bring  herself  to  relish  the  reading  of  his 
shire.    Born  at  a  period  in  which    tory 


female  education  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb,  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  in  early  youth,  even  its 
usual  advantages.  •  Her  mother, 
partly  from  ill  health,  partly  through 
aa  unworthy  jealousy,  neglected  to 
give  her  daughter  the  instruction 
which  it  was  otherwise  much  in  her 
power  to  have    afforded,  and  dur- 

r.^  U<»M  ^.U;M;oV%     v/sare  Mice  Mnlan^S 


"  She  was  careful  to  select  her  ac- 
quaintance amonj^st  persons  from  whom 
she  could  derive  profit  as  well  aa  plea- 
sure, and  it  was  probably  owing  to  her 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  genius,  and 
desire  of  seizing  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement,  that  she  became* 
for  a  time,  one  of  the  worshippers  of 
Mr.  Richardson.    Bat  even  the  acknow- 
power  CO   nave    iwivrnn=«,  c«.m   ««.-    led ged  authority  of  the  celebrated  writer 
imr  her  childish   years  Miss  Mulso's    of  Clarissa  could  not  obscure  the  clear- 
readin<r  was  chiefly  confined  to  the    ness  of  her  perception,  nor  check  the 
romances  then  in  vogue.     Just  as    ardour  of  investigation.    The  letters  on 

mother  died.  publication,  will  prove  with  whatinge- 

"  From  this  period  (says  the  writer  of  nuj^y  ghe  could  assert,  and  with  what  dig- 

hcr  life)  might  be  dated  the  commence-  jjj^y^  tempered   with  proper  bumility  ; 

mentof  the  most  important  circumstances  ghe  could  maintain  her  own  well-ground- 

ofMissMulso'sIife,     At  the  same  time  ed  opinions." 

that  she  took  upon  herself  the  management  r  itc     -o-  u 

of  her  father's  house,  she  also  undertook  v      Among  the  triends  ot  Mr.  Kich- 

thecuUivation  of  her  own  understanding;  ardson  was  Mr.  Cbapone,  a  youn^ 

and  by  dint  of  active  exertion,  and  success-  student  of  the  law,between  whom  and 

ful  application,  gained  those  menul  im-  Miss  Mulso  a  strong  and  mutual  af- 

provements  that  secured  to  her  ihat  sub-  fection  soon  arose  ;  an  engagement 


sequent  distinguished  and  admired  rank 
in  the  literary  world,  which  she  was 
universally  acknowledged  to  support. 
Though  chiefly  selfiaught,  she  was  near- 
ly mistress  of  the  French  and  Italian 
languages^  and  even  made  some  profi- 
ciency in  the  Latin  tongue. 

"  Her  studies  were  useful  as  well  as 
elegant.    She  not  only  read,  but  reflect- 


was  consequently  formed,  though 
pecuniary  difficulties  long  opposed 
their  union. 


"  Miss  Mulso  passed  this  period  of  her 
life  in  a  state  ot  content  and  tranquillity, 
for  which  she  ntfver  failed  to  express  a 
pious  gratitude,  both  in  her  conversations 
ciegani.  one  nui  umy  ic^u,  uum.  icuc*.!.-  with,  and  her  letters  to,  all  her  intimate 
ed ;  and  so  acute  was  her  judgment,  friends.  Excepting  the  circumstance  of 
that  no  disguise  of  flowing  diction,  or  a  weakly  constitution,  which  seldom  aU 
ornamented  style,  could  mislead  it.  At  lowed  her  the  enjoyment  of  full  health, 
an  age  when,  perhaps,  few  readers  are  she  had  little  interruption  to  her  hap 
capable  of  verv  deep  discrinunation,  she    piness. 

would  scrutinize  and  controvert  every        "  ^^'^-—^  — *'"-  -  ^-^^—  —*- » 

point  in  which  her  own  opinions  did  not 
acquiesce.  That  she  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  both  with  delight  and  bene- 
fit to  herself,  her  excellent  directions 
for  the  study  of  them  in  her  letters  is  a 
«ifficiciit  testimony. 


pmess. 

"  She  lived  with  a  father  whom  she 
tenderly  loved,  and  was,  with  his  con- 
sent and  approbation,  frequently  in- 
dulged in  the  society  of  a  lover,  for 
whom  the  ardour  of  her  aflTection  never 
experienced  a  moment's  abatement,  from 


its  earliest  commencement.^ 
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"  Miss  Mulso,  both  from  her  natural 
talents  and  elegant  acquirements^  was 
peculiarly  qualified  to  shine  in  .society, 
and  her  company  was  coveted  by  all 
who  had  ever  shared  in  the  charms  of  (her 
conversation.  Added  to  the  superiority 
her  excellent  understanding  gave  her, 
she  was  mistrei^s  of  so  ample  a  fund  of 
humour,  joined  with  an  innate' cheerful- 
ness^ as  rendered  her  a  most  entertain- 
ing and  desirable  companion  to  all  ages> 
as  well  as  to  both  sexe5. 

**  Her  musical  talents  also  were  such 
as  occasioned  her  to  be  eagerly  sought 
after  by  those  who  were  lovers  of  real 
harmony.  Though  totally  uninstructed, 
her  voice  was  so  sweet  and  powerful^ 
her  natural  taste  so  exquisite,  and  her 
ear  so  accurate,  that  without  any  scien- 
tific knowledge,  she  would  give  a  force 
of  expression  to  Handel's  compositions, 
that  long  practice,  and  professional  skill, 
often  failed  to  produce." 

•  Towards  the  end  of  1760,  Miss 
M.'s  thirty-third  year,  she  married 
Mr.  Chapone.  Snort  was  her  dream 
of  happiness;  in  ten  months  time 
her  husband  was  suddenly  carried 
oflF  by  a  fever.  After  this  melan- 
choly event,  the  life  of  Mrs.  C. 
scarcely  offers  an  incident.  She 
spent  her  winter  in  London  lodg- 
ings, for  the  narrowness  of  her  cir- 
cumstances no  longer  allowed  her 
to  keep  house ;  her  summers  were 
divided  among  the  country  resi- 
dences of  several  opulent  and  re- 
spectable friends,  to  whom  her 
many  excellent  and  agreeable  qua- 
lities rendered  her  an  ever  welcome 
guest.  In  1773  she  published  her 
**  letters  on  the  improvement  of 
the  mind ;"  a  work  replete  with 
judicious  moral  and  religious  sen- 
timents, with  excellent  remarks,  to 
form  the  manners  of  young  women, 
and  direct  them  in  the  conduct  of 
life ;  a  work  in  short  of  {practical 
wisdom  and  practical  utility,  which 
none  of  the  numerous  systems  of 
female  education  since  poured  on 
the  world,  should  be  allowed  to  su- 
persede in  public  estimation,  or  to 
banish  from  the  young  lady's  li- 
brary.   Two  or  three  years  after- 


wards appeared  her  little  volume  o^ 
"  Miscellanies  in  verse  and  prose, 
which"  says  the  editor,  "  thoutrh 
allowed  inferior  to  her  first  publica- 
tioli,  contains  many  specimens  of 
the  elegance  and  ingenuity  of  her 
mind."  "  The  remaming  years  of 
this  excellent  woman  are  only  dated 
by  her  sorrows  and  losses.  One  by 
one  her  friends  dropped  off;  her 
elder  relations,  her  female  friends, 
her  nephew,  her  favourite  niece, 
her  beloved  brother  ;  all  went  be- 
fore her;  she  and  Mrs.  Carter  were 
almost  the  last  relics  of  a  circle  of 
intimates  once  large,  once  brilliant, 
once  viewed  with  envy  by  the  let- 
tered and  polity,  and  graced  with 
the  names,  of  Montague,  of  Bur- 
rows, of  Boscawen,and  of  Mulso. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times 
would  have  added  pecuniary  difE- 
culties  to  her  other  troubles;  but 
these  there  were  some  still  living 
who  were  eager  to  remove.  Mrs. 
Chapone  long  bore  up  against  mis- 
fortune with  pious  fortitude  and  na- 
tive cheai fulness  ;  finally  she  bene- 
fitted by  nature^s  last  kind  provision, 
and  sunk  into  a  gentle  childislmess. 
She  expired  in  peace,  on  Chrisunas 
day,  1801,  in  the  arms  of  hersur- 
vivine  niece,  and  ^^  unren^itting 
friend,  Mrs.  Amy  Burrows.**  The 
friendship  of  Mrs.  Chapone  and 
Mrs.  Carter  began  early,  and  en- 
dured full  fifty  years.  The  extracts 
from  Mrs.  Chapone^ s  part  of  their 
correspondence,  which  these  vo- 
lumes contain,  are  for  the  most 
Eart  interesting,  even  without  the 
elp  of  anecdote  or  incident,  by  the 
strong  sense,  the  ingenious,  liberal, 
and  enquiring  mind,  as  well  as  the 
affectionate  disposition  which  they 
exhibit.  We  present  a  few  ex- 
tracts, to  whet  the  appetite  of  our 
readers : 


Miss 


who  wrote  lo 


yon  from  Northend,  I  suppose  gave  you 
some  account  of  our  delightful  party 
there.  How  earnestly  did  we  wish  )0U 
with  us.   Mr,  Richardson  was  all  gw* 
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loess  io  u»,  and  bU  health  being  better 
than   usual^   enabled   hhn  to  read  and 
talk  to  us  a  great  deal,  with  cheerfulness^ 
which  never  appears  more  amiable  than 
io  bim.     We  had  a  visit  whilst  there 
from  your  friend  Mr.  Johnson  and  poor 
Mrs.  Williams.    I  was  charmed  with  his 
behaviour  to  her,  which  was  like  that  of  a 
fond  father  (o  hii  daughter.     She  seemed 
much  pleased  with   her  visit ;    shewed 
▼cry  good  sense,  with  a  great  deal  of 
modesty  and   humilit  v ;    and   so  much 
patience   and    cheerfulness    under    her 
misfortune,  that  it  doubled  my  concern 
for  her.     Mr.  Johnson  was  very  com- 
municative and  entertaining,  and  did  me 
the  honour  to  address  most  of  his  dis- 
course to  me.     I  had  the  assurance  to 
dispute  with  him  oh  the  subject  of  human 
malignity,  and  wondered  to  hear  a  man 
who  by  his  actions  shews  so  much  bene- 
YO^ce,  maintain  that  the  human  heart 
is  naturally  malevolent,  and  that  all  the 
faenevelence  we  see  in  the  few  who  are 
good,  is  acquired  by  reason  and  religion. 
You  may  believe   I  entirely  disagreed 
with  him,  being,  as  you  know,  fully  per- 
suaded that  beneyolence,  or  the  love  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  is  as  much  a  part 
of  our  nature  as  self  love,  and  that  it 
cannot  be    suppresW  or  extinguished 
without  great  violence  from  the  force 
of  other  passions.  I  told  him  I  suspected 
him  of  these  bad  notions  from  some  of 
his  Ramblers,  and  had  accused  him  to 
you  ;    but  that  you  persuaded  me  I  had 
mistaken  his  sense.    To  which  he  an- 
swered, that  if   he  had  betrayed  ^uch 
sentiments  in  the  Ramblers,  it  was  not 
with  design,  for  that  he  believed  the  doc- 
trine of  human  malevolence,  though  a 
true  one,  is  not  an  useful  one,  and  ought 
not  to  be  published  to  the  world.     Is 
there  any  truth  that  would  not  be  useful, 
or  that  shoald  not  be  known?" 

*^  You  hurt  me  to  the  heart  by  the  doubt- 
ful manner  in  which  you  answered  my 
question  conceraing  my  poor  friend.  O, 
Mlsa  Carter !  how  unsatisfactory  is  every 
connexion  we  can  form  in  this  life,  un- 
less we  can  look  forward  to  the  delight- 
ful hope  of  perpetuating  it  beyond  the 
grave,  and  of  sharing  together  a  happi- 
ness without  end  or  interruption  !  But 
I  think  there  was  always  a  difference 
in  our  opinions  concerning  the  innocence 
of  error.    My  own  has  b«en  much  stag- 
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gered  by  the  reverence  I  have  for  yours 
on  all  subjects  of  this  kind ;  and  I  have 
now  no  firm  and  settled  opinion  about 
it.     The  merit  of  faith,  if  you  confine 
the  sense  of  the  word  to  mere  belief,  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  a  point  of  great 
difficulty.     I  wish  you  would  give  me 
your  thoughts  at  large  on  the  subject ; 
particularly  I  would  ask  wherein  the 
merit  of  belief  consists  ?    how  far  is  it 
voluntary  ?  and  also,  whether  you  do 
n«t  think  it  possible  for   demonstrable 
truths  to  be  proposed  to  a  mind  incapa- 
ble   of  perceiving   the  demonstration, 
though  willing  to  receive  truth,  and  this, 
exclusive  of  the  eases  of  lunacy  and 
folly— incapacity  must  of  course  be  inno- 
cent ?      And  there   are   circumstances 
which  I  believe  may  render  a  person  of 
sound  understanding,  incapable  of  sound 
reasoning  on   some   one  subject;    and 
these  circumstances  may  not  be  matter  of 
choice,  but  necessity :  as  for  example, 
the  strong  bias  of  education  and  early 
prejudices..    Experience  shews  as  how 
very  difficult  it  is  to  get  the  better  of 
these ;  and  the  question  with  me'is,  whe- 
ther it  is  even  possible  to  some  minds 
to  get  the  better  of  them.     When  I  see 
the  strange  absurdities  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of,  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
opinions  that  prevail  amongst  men,  I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  condemning 
any  person  for  his  opinion  ;  and  yet  when 
I  consider  that  opinion  is  that  which  go- 
verns all  our  actions,  it  should  seem  that 
opinion  alone  constitutes  the  man  good 
or  bad,  and  that  on  the   due  regulation 
of  our  opinions  depends  all  our  virtue,  or 
our  guilt.     In  short,  I  am  lost  and  be- 
wildered in  the  question,  and  want  your 
guiding  hand  to  lead  me  into  truth.'^ 

"  Methinks  these  little  romantic  ten' 
dernessesy  these  '  fond  memorials,'  are 
as  natural,  and  almost  as  pleasing,  to 
friendship  as  to  love.  Are  you  I  wonder 
superior  to  all  these  un philosophical  in- 
dulgencies  of  fancy  ?  or  do  the  woman 
and  the  poetess  still  keep  their  ground 
against  the  philosopher  >  I  believe  the 
last  is  true,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  find 
it  otherwise;  if  I  had  not  observed  a 
few  dear  comfortable  signs  of  human 
weakness  in  you,  my  love  would  never 
have  got  the  better  of  my  reverence  for 
you.  What  is  the  meaning  I  wonder 
that  imperfections  are  so  attractive  ?  and 
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that  our  hearts  recoil  against  gigantic  and 
unnatural  excellence  ?  It  must  be  because 
perfection  is  unnatural,  and  because  the 
sweetest  charms  and  most  endearing  lies 
of  society  arise  from  mutual  indulgence 
to  each  other^s  failings/*  ^ 

"  I  have  been  reading  Lelandi  and 
had  begun  by  MFss  — •—  desire  to  write 
remarks  on  it  as  I  went  along ;  but  bar- 
ing seen  hers,  and  your  answer^  I  con* 
ceived  it  useless  for  me  to  go  on,  and 
have  broken  off  in  the  middle,  finished 
the  book  and  sent  it  home.     I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  work 9  though  I  have  of- 
ten wished  that  the  scheme  of  it  had  al- 
lowed a  larger  scope  to  the  answers  in 
defence  of  Christianity ,  as  his  references 
would  engage  one  in  a  dreadful  long 
course  of  reading,  such  a  one  as  I  am 
sure  I  siiall  never  attempt.     In  general 
I  think  Dr.  L.—  writes  with  candour 
and  moderation,  though  I  cannot  acquit 
him  of  deviating  a  little  from  it  in  some 
few  passages.     Perhaps  I  am  particular- 
ly nice  in  this  respect.     All  reasoners 
ought  to  be  perfectly  dispassionate,  and 
re^y.  to    allow  all    tlie  force   of   the 
arguments  tbey    are   to  confute.     But 
more  especially  those  who  argue  in  be- 
half of  Christianity,  ought  carefully  tn 
preserve  the  spirit  of  it  in  their  manner 
of  expressing  themselves.     I  have   so 
much  honour  for  the  christian  clergy^ 
that  I  had  much  rather  hear  them  railed 
at,  than  hear  them  rail,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  am  often  grievously  offended  wilh 
the  generality  of  them  for  ^  their  method 
of  treating  all  who  differ  from  them  in 
opinion." 

'*  I  am  grieved  to  hear  that  you  have 
suffered  so  much  with  the  head<rache, 
for  though  you  have  learnt  of  vour  friend 


glad  to  hear  that  I  am  wonderfunj 
amended,  and  that  my  spirits  have  been 
pure  well  for  this  week  past,  notwith- 
standing a  great  co'd,  which  has  givea 
me  namberless  pains^  and  prevented 
my  enjoying  tlie  fine  weather  as  mudi 
as  I  wished.  I  find  myself  almost  as 
philosophical  as  you  about  all  illnesses 
that  do  not  affect  my  spiriU,  and  am 
quite  thankful  and  happy  with  a  hundred 
head-aches,  as  long  as  Mey  bold  up  and 
enable  me  to  be  agreeabU/* 

"  Hovy  much  am  I,  and  how  much 
are  the  Miss  Burrowses  obliged  to  you, 
for  the  very  valuable  and  delightful 
acquisition  you  have  made  for  us  in  Mrs. 
Montagu's  acquaintance.  We  all  con- 
gratulated each  other,  as  on  a  piece  of 
high  preferment,  when  she  was  so  kind 
to  invite  us  (o  dinner  the  other  day; 
as  we  looked  upon  it  as  a  happy  token 
of  her  inclination  to  admit  us  to  some* 
thing  like  intimacy. « I  begin  to  love  her 
so  much  that  I  am  quite  frightened  al  it, 
being  conscious  my  own  insignificanoe 
will  probably  always  keep  me  at  a  dis- 
tance that  is  not  at  all  convenient  fur  lov- 
ing. We  had  no  other  company  at  din- 
ner  except   Mr. ,  a    very  clever 

agreeable  man  ;  I  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  his  inside.  Did  you  ever 
dissect  his  heart  ?  or  is  it  like  another 
gentleman's,  of  whom  Mrs.  M.  said  that 
to  look  i»to  his  heart,  would  be  to  spo3 
one's  own  pleasure,  like  a  child,  that 
breaks  his  plaything  to  see  the  inside  of 
it." 

''  The  Abbe  Reynal  dined  at  Mrs. 
Boscawen's  at  Glanvilla,  about  ten  dap 
ago,  and  she  was  so  obliging  to  ask  Mrs. 
A.  Burrows  and  me  to  meet  htm  in  the 
afternoon.     I    was  exceedingly  enter- 


Epictetus  to  talk  of  the  head-ache  as  if  tained,  and  not  a  little  amazed,  (nol- 

it  were  no  evil,  I,  who  hold  all  that  stuff  withstanding  all  I  had  heard  about  bim} 

in  mortal  contempt,  and  who  know  you  by  the  unceasing  torrent  of  wit  and  sto- 

with  all  vour  stoical  airs,  to.  be  made  of  ries,  not  unmixed  with  good  sense,  which 

nothing  better  than  flesh  and  blood  like  flowed  from  him;  he  had  held  on  at  the 


my  own,  am  not  at  all  comforted  by 
any  of  your  jargim,  nor  yet,  by  your 
desiring  me  not  to  concern  myself  about 
you.  Till  I  have  learnt  the  art  of  con- 
verting my  heart  into  a  flint,  of  your 
master  Epictetus,  who  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  teach  it  you,  I  must  and  will 
concern  m\  self  about  you.  And  1  ex- 
pect you;  like  an  honest  christian,  to  con- 
cern yourselt  about  me,  and  to  be  very 


same  rate  from  one  at  noon,  (when  he  ar- 
rived at  Glanvilla)  and  we  heard  that  he 
went  the  same  evening  to  Mrs.  Monta- 
gues, in  Hill  Street,  and  kept  on  his  speed 
till  one  in  the  morning.  In  the  hour  and 
half  I  was  in  his  company,  he  uttered  as 
much  as  would  have  made  him  an  agree- 
able  companion  for  a  week,  had  heal* 
lowed  time  for  answers*  Y«iu  see  such  a 
person  can  only  be  pleasing  as  a  thing 
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to  wonder  at  once  or  twice.  His  con- 
vermtion  was,  however,  perfectly  in- 
offemive,  which  h  more  than  his  writings 
promij;e ;  his  vivacity,  and  the  rehemence 
of  his  action^  (which,  however,  had  not 
any  visible  connexion  with  his  discourse) 
were  amusing  to  me,  who  am  little  ac* 
cuKoraed  to  foreigners.  Mrs.  Boscawen 
is  a  very  good  neighbour  to  us  here,  and 
a  most  delightful  companion  every 
where.  I  never  knew  her  in  finer  spirits 
than  of  late.  One  could  not  but  make 
a. comparison  much  to  iier  advantage^ 
between  the  overwhelming  display  of 
the  abba's  talents,  and  that  natural,  polite, 
and  easy  flow  of  wit  and  humour  which 
enlivens  her  conversation.^' 

"  I  suppose  you  have  read  (for  every 
body  has)  '  Pursuits  of  Literature ;'  and 
have  fdt  the  same  indignation  I  did  at 
the  author,  for  making  a  she  dog  of 
Mrs.  Montagu.  And  the  same  contempt 
for  his  taste,  his  spleen,  envy,  and  non- 
sense, in  that  line  which  displays  them 
aU. 

*'  Her  yelp,  though  feeble,  and  her 
sanda/s  blue." 

*<  A  she  dog  in  sandals  is  not  more 
absurd  Ihan  a  feeble  velp  applied  to  one 
of  the  ablest  as  well  as  most  ingenious 
criticisms  that  ever  was  written.  Indis- 
posed as  I  was  against  the  author,  by 
ibis  and  some  other  instances  of  ill  na- 
ture, I  cannot  but  acknowledge  tiiat  some 
of  his  notes  and  prefaces  testify  a  laud- 
able zeal  on  the  right  side  both  in  poli- 
tics and  religion,  which  should  mollify 
our  resentment  against  his  scurrility  and 
indecency." — 

This  last  passage,  we  quote  as 
containing  the  only  sentiment  in 
these  letters  deserving  of  censure. 
Mrs.  Cbapone^  in  her  better  days, 
was  a  courageous  and  original 
thmker;  her  sentiments  were  ob- 
viously freer  than  those  of  her  con- 
nectiona  and  associates  in  general ; 
ar>d  more  than  one  of  our  extracts 
bears  testimony  to  the  tolerance, 
the  enlightened  candour  with  which 
she  viewed  differences  in  specu- 
Iwive  opinion,  and  the  dispassionate 
fairness  which  she  desired  to  see 
i&tirxluced  among  theologians  and 
reawoners  of  every  class.    Is  it  pps- 


sible  that  the  same  person  should 
afterwards  consider  a  furious  zeal, 
real  or  affected,  for   what  she  re- 
gards as  the  right  side  in  religion 
and  politics,  as  any  atonement  for 
"  scurrility  and  indecency  ?"  But  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try,  for  the  last  half  century,  the  two 
dates,  1754,  and  1797,  will  account 
for  this  retrogradation  of  sentiment 
in   a  manner    more  disgraceful  to 
the  times  thanto  the  individual.  The 
correspondence  with  Richardson,  on 
the  subject  of  filial  obedience,  which 
at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty  Mis9 
Mulso  bad  the  spirit  to  enter  upon, 
does  her  the  highest  credit.  Though 
a  warm  admirer  of  the  genius  of 
that  celebrated  novellist,    she  was 
sensible  of  his  great  .deficiencies; 
his  total  want  of  learning,  of  en- 
largement of  mind,  and  the  spirit 
of  philosophy.     Her  objections  to 
his  system  of  parental  authority  arQ 
stated  with  a  clearness  and  energy 
which  would  do  honour  to  the  most 
practised  writer  and  thinker. 

'*  A  king  is  vested  with  power  over 
his  subjects^  that  be  noay  maintain  order 
amongst  them  and  provide  for  their 
safety  and  welfare.  Parents  have  a 
natiwal  authority  over  their  children,  that 
they  may  guide  their  steps  during*  iheir 
infancy  and"  youth,  whilst  their  reason 
is  too  weak  to  be  trusted  with  the  dt* 
rection  of  their  own  actions.  But  though 
this  motive  to  obedience  ceases  when 
the  children  are  grown  up,  and  endued, 
as  it  may  happen,  with  stronger  reafion 
than  their  parents ;  yet,  then,  love  and 
gratitude  take  place,  and  oblige  them 
to  the  same  observance  and  submission 
to  the  will  of  iheir  pareniv,  in  ail  cases 
except  where  a  higher  duly  inlerferes, 
or  w  here  the  sacrifice  they  are  cxy.octed 
to  make  is  greaierthan  any  dejjree  of  gra^ 
titude  can  require.  For  though  gratitude 
may  demand  .hat  those  whu,  under  God, 
were  the  author*;  of  my  life,  and  who  pro- 
vided for  its  support  v\hen  I  was  incac 
pable  of  doing  it  myselfi  should  have  a 
proper  control  over  roe,  and  ihal  in  all 
rea  onable  ins'ances  my  will  sh<uld  sub* 
mit  to  theirs  ;  yet  you  must  allow  that  u* 
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suffer  me  to  live,  yet  bid  me  destroy  all 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  my  life,  is 
to  exact  a  much  harder  obedience,  an 
obedience  which  no  human  creature  can 
have  a  right  to  exact  from  another.  Yet 
this  was  not  all  that  was  exacted  from 
€larissa  by  her  Father  and  family.  She 
was  not  only  commanded  to  sacrifice  her 
happiness  but  her  innocence :  the  mar- 
riage they  would  have  forced  her  to, 
would  not  only  have  plunged  her  into 
misery  but  guilt ;  a  guilt  no  less  black 
than  that  of  solemn  perjury  before  the 
altar  of  God.  Can  it  then  be  made  a 
doubt  whether  she  had  a  natural  right 
to  refuse  her  obedience  in  this  case,  and, 
when  brutal  force  was  designed,  to  use 
every  method  her  own  prudence  could 
suggest  to  get  out  of  their  power.  Had 
she  not  a  right  to  disclaim  an  authority 
which  was  made  use  of,  not  according 
to  its  true  end,  to  promote  her  happiness, 
but  to  make  her  miserable?  Not  to 
lead  her  to  good,  but  to  drag  her  to  sin 
and  perdition  ?  '  If  then  what  she  did 
was  just  and  reasonable,  why  is  she 
represented  as  continually  afflicting  her 
soul  with  remorse  and  fear,  on  account 
of  this  one  action  of  self-defence,  and 
suffering  as  much  horror  and  dread  from 
her  father's  diabolical  curse,  as  if  hp  had 
really  the  power  of  disposing  of  her  hap- 
piness in  the  next  world  as  well  as  in 
this!  Why  is  Clarissa,  who  is' drawn 
as  a  woman  of  so  good  an  uncTerstand- 
ing,  and  who  reasons  so  justly  on  all 
other  subjects,  to  be  so  superstitious  and' 
weak  in  her  apprehensions  of  parental 
authority  ?  She  is  so  fettered  by  preju- 
dice thaX  she  does  not  allow  her  reason  to 
examine  how  far  her  conduct  is  to  be 
justified  or  blamed  ;  but  implicitly  joins 
with  her  father  to  condemn  herself,  when 
neither  reason  nor  religion  condemn  her. 
Does  not  this,  in  some  measure,  call  in 
question  the  foundation  of  her  other  vir- 


tues, which,  if  not  grounded  on  ftuoRf 
but  on  blind  prejudice  and  superstiUon^ 
lose  all  their  value  ?  The  enetmex  of 
virtue  are  too  ready  to  accuse  its  ibllow- 
ers  of  superstition,  of  laying  themselves 
under  restraints,  which  God  and  Nature 
never  imposed  on  them.  I  would  there- 
fore  have  those  diaracters,  which  sre 
drawn  as  patterns  of  virtue,  keep  dev 
of  superstition  ;  and  shew  that  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion  are  most  agreeable  to 
reason  and  nature,  and  productive  of 
our  happiness,  even  in  this  world.  WiQ 
you  forgive  me,  dear  sir,  for  nskii^ 
this  objection  to  a  character  which  ii 
otherwise  unexceptionable,  and  wbidi 
is  calculated  to  promote  religion  and 
virtue  more  than  any  fiction  that  em 
appeared  in  the  world  ?  I  dare  say 
that  you  will  be  able  to  convince  me  tliat 
1  have  considered  this  part  of  the  cha- 
racter in  a  wrong  light ;  at  leasts  if  you 
take  the  pains  to  try,  you  will  convinoe 
me  that  you  do  not  think  my  opinido 
below  your  notice,  and  that  you  have 
more  regard  for  me  than  I  can  any  way 
deserve,  but  by  the  sincere,  esteem  and 
afl'ectionate  value,  with  which  lam  good 
Mr.  Richardson's  obliged  humble  ser* 
vant,  Hester  Muiso.** 

Richardson's  part  of  this  corres- 
pondence  is  not  given  ;  but  few, 
we  apprehend,  at  this  time  of  day, 
will  judge  it  possible  satisfiictorijy 
to  defend  notions  so  tyrannical  and 
superstitious  ;  it  appears  from  hints 
in  Miss  Mulso's  subsequent  lettei^ 
to  him  and  to  Mrs.  Carter,  that  he 
sought  refuge  in  his  talent  for  story- 
telling, and  argued  against  the  ridits 
of  all  children,  from  instances  or  the 
misconduct  of  a  few — ^the  constant 
trick  of  weak  reasoners  on  arbitmy 
principles. 


Art.  III.  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  qf  Hugh  Blair,  D,D.  F.R.S.E.  ok 
of  the  Miniiters  of  the  High  Church,  and  Professor  of -Rhetoric  and  Belies  Littraw 
the  University  ef  Edmlmrgh.  By  the  late  John  Hill,  L.L.D.  Professor  (^ Ih- 
manity  in  the  Umversiiy,  and  Fellow  qf  the  Royal  Society  qf  Eduibwrijk.  Svft 
pp.  227. 

THE  life  of  Dr.  Bhir  furnishes  attainment  of  the  limited  objecti 

.Bttle  that  is  interesting  for  the  pen  of  his  ambition  ;  his  character  pos« 

of  the  biographer.      He  advanced'  sessed  no  bold  features  or  strikig 

by  an  even  and  c[uiet  tenor  to  the  peculiarities  ^  and  his  private  m 
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was  marked  by  very  few  circuoi- 
stances  aspiring  to  any  degree  of 
permanent  or  general  importance. 
His  precaution  likewise  induced 
him  to  destroy  all  memorials  of  his 
correspondence  with  his  eminent 
literary  contemporaries,  so  that  the 
materiab  for  the  construction  of 
his  biography  are  remarkably  scan- 
ty. He  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Mr.  Robert  Blair^  an  eminent 
clergyman  of  thechurch  of  ScoUand, 
%vho  was  born  about  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  of  whose 
life  some  interesting  circumstances 
are  related.  R9bert  Blair  was 
early  in  life  appointed  al  professor 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  exer- 
cising at  the  same  time  the  function 
of  the  ministry  with  great  appro- 
bation from  the  people  of  his 
charge.  In  consequence  of  his 
opposition  in  the  assembly  of  Perth 
to  the  measures  of  Spottiswood, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  fa- 
vour of  prelacy  and  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies,  he  became  obnoxious, 
and  exposed  himself  to  vexations, 
which  induced  him  to  quit  his 
office  in  the  university,  and  pass 
over  to  Ireland,  where  he  resumed 
the  exercise  of  his  ministerial 
labours  at  Bangor.  Beine  dismissed 
from  his  charge  by  Eclin,  bishop 
of  Down,  and  finding  no  redress 
from  Usher  the  primate,  he  took 
the  resolution  of  going  to  London 
and  imploring  in  person  J;be  king's 
protection,  who  commanded  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  then  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  to  see  him  rein- 
stated in  his  benefice.  His  situ- 
ation, notwithstanding  the  King's 
interference,  becoming  daily  more 
uncomfortable,  he  resolved  to  quit 
it^  and  set  out  with  some  other  cler- 
gymen for  New-England,  but  was 
driven  back  by  a  storm.  Returning 
afterwards  to  Scotland,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  going  abroad,  as  chap- 
lain to  Colonel  Hepburn's  regi- 
ment, then  in  the  French  service, 
but  was  detained  in   consequence 
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af  ^n  address  prissented  by  the 
women  of  Edinburgh,  who  at  that 
time  took  a  very  active  part  in  ec-. 
clesiastical  proceedings,  to  the  Earl 
of  Traqnair,  requesting  of  the 
council  that  he  and  his  persecuted' 
brethren  might  be  restored  to  their, 
clerical  functions.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  Mr.  Blair  was 
settled  at  Ayr,  but  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  St.  Andrews.  He  uoyr 
began  to  take  a  conspicuous  part 
in  public  transactions.  In  1640 
he  was  appointed  to  assist  the  com-, 
missioners  for  ratifying  the  treaty 
of  Rippon,  and  was  employed  ia 
various  deputations  by  the  general 
assembly  of  Scotland. 

*«  When  Chai'les  escaped  from  his  own 
army,  and  put  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Scots,  Mr.  Blair  was  sent  with 
other  commissioners  to  meet  the  king  at 
Newcastle.  They  there  tried  to  reconcile 
his  majesty  to  presbyterian  government, 
and  to  the  observance  of  the  covenants. 

*<  Though  the  object  in  view  was  not  ob- 
tained, yet  Mr.  Blair  acted  with  so  much 
address  and  discretion,  as  to  recommend 
himself  to  his  majesty^s  favour.  Of  this 
he  received  a  flattering  proof,  by  being  na- 
med sole  chaplain  for  Scodand  without 
soliciting  the  ofHce. 

"  When  Cromwell  came  to  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Blair  and  two  other  clergymen  were 
appointed  to  wait  upon  him,  to  request 
that  he  would  promote  uniformity  between 
the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland. 

"  During  the  interview,  he  saw  with  his 
usual  penetration  the  character  of  the  Pro- 
tector, and  the  motives  by  which  his  con- 
duct was  influenced.  To  these,  one  of 
his  brethren,  Mr.  James  Sharp,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  blind ; 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  Crom- 
welPs  condescension,  Mr.  Blair,  regardless 
of  every  consequence,  at  once  exposed 
the  mistake,  and  declared  him  <<  to  be  an 
egregious  dissembler,  and  a  great  liar.'* 

*'  Mr.  Blair  being  in  London  during  the 
time  of  King  Charles's  trial,  his  majesty 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  converse 
with  him,  which    privilege  was  denied. 

**  Nothing  could  ever  reconcile  this  spi- 
rited man  to  the  dominion  of  the  Pro- 
tector. He  saw  with  indignation  the  arts 
by  which  this  usurper  crept  into  power. 
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and  dreaded  the  consequences  to  vrhich 
they  might  then  lead.  He  xcalously  op- 
posed sending  a  deputation  from  the 
church  to  solicit  Tiis  fevour.  He  was  a- 
ware  of  Sharp's  disposition  to  betray  the 
trust  committed  to  him,  and  had  early 
information  that  he  had  done  so.  He  at- 
terwards  shewed  himself  regardless  of  the 
power  of  a  Primate,  whom  he  could 
not  reflect.  The  vindictive  spirit  of  the 
Archbishop  soon  drove  him  from  St.  An- 
drews, and  he  ended  a  life  of  uncom. 
mon  usefulness  and  activity,  iti  the  pa- 
rish of  Aberdour,  in  the  seventy -third 
year  of  his  age.'* 

HuG^h  Blair,  the  great-grandson  of 
Mr.  Robert  Blair, was  born  in  1718. 
He  went  with  honour  through  the 
usual  course   of  education  in  the 
bigh  school  of Edinburgb,andbecame 
a  student  in  the  university  of  that 
city  in  1730,    where   he  obtained 
.  distinction  by  his  academical  com- 
positions.      Having    spent    eleven 
years  n  the  university  in  the  study 
of  literature,  philosophy  and  divi- 
nity, he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  presbytery   of  Edinburgh,  and 
itnmed lately  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator,  \v  ich 
he  afterwards  possessed  in  almost  an 
tinriyalled  degree.     In  1742  he  was 
ordained  mi  aster  of  the  church  of 
Colisie  to   w'lich  he  was  presented 
by    the    Earl  of  Leven.       Having* 
spent  ten   mouths  in   this  obscure 
Situation,  he  was  appAnted  second 
minister  of  the  Canongate  in  Edin- 
burgii,  after  a  sharp  contest  with  a 
powerfully   supported    competitor. 
He  was  afterwards  minister  of  Lady 
Tester's  church,    and  then  of  the 
high  church  of  Edinburgh,    a  sta- 
tion which  is  regarded  as  the  sum- 
mit to  which    the  ambition    of  a 
Scotch  clergyman  can  aspire. 

In  1763  a  professdrship  of  rheto- 
ric was  established  by  the  town- 
council  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  Dt. 
Blair  wSs  appointed,  and  which 
was  soon  afterwards  changed  into 
a  royal  endowment.  The  fruits  of 
this  appointment  are  well  known  by 
t!ie  lectures  which  he  published^ 


In  1755  Dr.  Blair  bore  a  share 
in  a  work  of  which  only  two  num- 
bers appeared,  under  the  title  of 
the  "Edinburgh  review."  Acri- 
tique  on  Dr.  Hutchesotfs  "  system 
of  moral  philosophy"  came  from 
his  pen.  Dr.  Hill  speaks  rather 
pointedly  of  the  severity  of  criti- 
cism which  was  displjiyed  in  some 
articles  of  this  work. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Blair, 
Lord  Melville  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Hill  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  assiduous,  and  his  in- 
structor,  we  are  told,  ventured  to 
predict  the  lustre  of  that  career 
which  he  was  destined  to  run.  The 
pupil  retained  a  grateful  sense  of 
the  benefits  which  he  derived  from 
his  preceptor*s  instructions,  and 
found  a  coiTesponding  steadiness 
on  the  part  of  the  learned  man 
whom  he  marked  with  the  most 
flattering  attention,  and  whose  merit 
he  believed  he  could  hardly  over- 
rate. It  i^  however  acknowledged 
that  the  warmth  of  this  afFection 
was  increased  by  the  part  which 
Dr.  Blair  embraced  in  politics,  and 
"it  was  apparent  to  many,  that  in 

E report  ion  as  his  lordship  withdrew 
is  friendship  from  some  others  of 
the  men  of  letters  in  Scotland,  he 
bestowed  it  upon  him." 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
Blair  appears  to  have  been  conside- 
rably mortified  by  not  receiving 
the  appointment  of  principal  of  the 
university,  for  which  he  was  marked 
out  by  the  wishes  of  his  friends  and 
the  expectation  of  the  public,  bat 
which  he  lost  by  neglecting  to  make 
the  customary  and  expected  sppli- 
cations. 

Without  the  advantage  of  a  ro- 
bust constitution,  by  temperance, 
and  an  habitual  attention  to  bealtb, 
he  arrived  to  avery  ad vancetl  period 
of  life,  without  experiencing  much 
the  usual  infirmities  of  ^e.  flf 
died,  December  24th,  l&OO,  in 
the  eighty.third  year  of  bis  age,  in 
conseqtience  of  a  disorder,  the  fa- 
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i  tal  effects  of  which  mi^ht  probably 
'  have  been  prevented  by  timely 
I  medical  treatment.  The  biogra- 
phical part  of  this  work  issuiEcient- 
I  jy  interesting ;  the  critical  discus- 

:  Ait.  IV.  An  Accmmt  tf  the  Lift  and  Wriimgs  of  Damd  Hume^  Eig. 
MAS  Edward  Ritchie^  8vo.  j^.  520. 


sions  with  which  it  is  intermixed, 
scarcely  repay  by  their  novelty  or 
merit  the  length  to  which  they  are 
extended. 


By  Tho- 


THE  circumstances  of  the    lifii 
of  Hume  are  so  well  known  from 
the  account  drawn  up  by  himself, 
which  has  obtained  the  widest  circu- 
lation  by  being    annexed   to  the 
later  editions  of  bis  history^  that 
any  detail  of  them  here  would  be 
wholly  superfluous.      Mr.  Ritchie 
seems  to  have  possessed  no   new 
sources  of  information.       Hume's 
own  narration  serves  for  the  basis 
of  his  work,  and  is  amplified  by  the 
insertion  of  his  letters  before  pub- 
lished,   analyses   of    his   writnigs^ 
and  a  few  occasional  dieresidons 
into  topics  of  litei-ature  ana  literary 
history.    Two  incidents  however  of 
considerable  importance  are  omitted 
by  Hume  in  the  short  sketch  of  his 
own  life,  the  complaint  presented 
.  before  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  against  his  meta- 


physical writing,  and  his  celebrated 
dispute  with  Rousseau,  of  both 
which  circumstances  ample  details 
are  furnished  by  Mr.  Ritchie;  of 
the  latter  indeed  diffuse,  i>eyond 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  vo]um,e. 
An  appendix  of  considerable  length 
follows,  containing  eight  essays  not 
inserted  in  the  miscellaneous  works 
of  Hume,  a  letter  from  Hume  to  the 
editor  of  the  critical  review  on  the 
subject  of  Wilkie's  £pigomiad,and 
the  account  in  French  ot  the  quarrel 
with  Rousseau,  x^hich  we  have  pre- 
viously had  in  English.  The  prin* 
cipal  merit  of  this  work  consists  in 
the  union  which  it  gives  to  the  scat- 
tered notices  which  were  to  be 
found  relative  to  the  life  of  a  man 
who  occupies  with  justice  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  English  litera* 
ture. 


Aat.  V.  TAe  Life  of  Thuantu ;  with  tome  Account  of  his  Writings ^  and  a  Translation 
of  the  Preface  to  his  History,  By  the  Rev,  J.  Collinson,  il/.  A*  of  Queen* t  CoU 
lege,  8vo.  pp.  467. 


THE  uncommon  merit  of  Thua- 
nas  as  an  historian  is  universally 
acknowledged :  he  selected  for  his 
subject  an  eventful  i>6riod  ;.  he  col- 
lected ^ts  with  indefatigable  assi- 
duity, and  related  them  with  un- 
daunted freedom.  He  displays  great 
jndgement,  much  learning,  perfect 
impartiality,  and  a  tolerance  quite 
beyond  the  age  he  lived  in.  The 
court  of  Rome  hated  and  persecuted 
him  for  his  fearless  and  honest  praise 
of  virtue  and  of  merit  wherever  he 
found  it,  without  regard  to  nation  or 
religion — whether  within  or  beyond 
the  pale  of  Catholicism.  His  style 
is  copious  and  eloquent;  his  latinity 
correct  and  elegant.    Notwithstand- 
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ing  the  various  and  acknowledged 
excellence  of  Thuanus,  it  may  be 
feared  that,  although  occasionally 
consulted,  he  is  rarely  read.  Doctor 
Johnson  once  entertained  thoughts 
of  translating  him,  but  was  probably 
deterred  by  the  vastness  of  the  un- 
dertaking. In  latinizing  modern 
names,  Thuanus  took  the  most  ex- 
travagant liberties,  and  in  many 
instancos  so  completely  di<?guised 
them,  that  none  but  an  OBdipds,  as 
Dr.  Knox  observes,  would  be  able 
to  unriddle  them.  The  learned  his- 
torian, our  countryman  Carte,  who 
prepared  for  publication  a  most  cor-* 
rect  edition  of  the  history  from  MSiSk 
to  which  he  had  access   in   Paris, 
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assertSy  that  it  is  this  unreasonable 
.distortion  of  proper  names  which 
has  alone  rendered  unpoptilar  the 
immortal  history  of  Thuanus;  a 
work,  says  he,  *'  which  relates  wiih 
perspicuity  and  elegance  the  im- 
portant and  glorious  events  of  a 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  period, 
adjusted  in  appropriate  order,  with 
exquisite  judgement,  unbiassed  can- 
dor, and  undeviating  veracity.'*  A 
more  obvious  reason,  however,  for 
the  unpopularity  of  the  work,  or 
rather  for  its  noTi-leffibilitt/y  is  to  be 
found  in  its  excessive  prolixity  and 
length.  The  history  of  Thuanus, 
comprehending  only  about  sixty 
years,  namely,  from  1546  to  1608, 
occupies  one  hundred  and  thirty 
eight  books ;  and  was  published  by 
Buckley  in  seven  volumes  folio,  the 
proper  names  unbarbarized,  and 
interpreted  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage by  Du  Piiy,  one  of  the  exe- 
cutors of  Thuanus,  and  by  the  sub- 
sequent labor  of  Carte.  The  other 
(executor  of  Thuanus,  Riraltius, 
published  a  continuation  of  the  His- 
tory, and  brought  it  down  to  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  original  design. 
In  the  period  of  which  this  History 
treats,  *^  6 ve  sovereigns  reigned  in 
France,  Henry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles 
IX.  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  It 
comprehends  the  erection  of  the 
united  provinces  into  a  free  repub- 
lic, and  the  glorious  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth in  England.  Charles  V.  was 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of 
Spain,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
Spanish  throne  by  his  son  Philip  II. 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  reigned 
part  of  the  time  in  Turkey,*'  and  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter  fell  into  the  hands 
pf  several  successive  popes. 

Mr.  Collinson  thus  speaks  of  his 
author's  history : 

**  After  a  perusal  of  about  thirty  books 
pf  Thuanus's  work  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  would  be  only  one,  but  at  the 
same  time,  l)erbap8an  iasurraoun table  ob- 
stacle to  its  becoming  popular  in  a  trans- 


lation ;  I  mean  its  prolixly.  It  is  I  be^ 
lieve,  the  longest  history  extant  M.  Ic 
Gendre,  author  of  a  history  of  France, 
computes  that  a  person,  who  should  giie 
his  attention  to  it  for  four  hours  a  day, 
would  not  finish  the  perusal  in  twelye 
months :  and  he  with  justice  adds,  that,  ai 
it  comprehends  the  events  of  only  64 
years,  it  is  too  voluminous. 

"  Minute  occurrences  are  related  in  a 
circumstential  manner ;  and  the  author*! 
,  style  is  upon  all  occasions  very  redundant. 
The  tree  flourishes,  but  its  fruit  is  impow- 
rished  by  an  exuberance  of  k&vet  and 
branches.  The  precept  of  Horace  it  no 
less  applicable  to  compositions  in  proici 
than  to  poetry : 

Close  be  your  language ;  let  your  seni? 

.  'be  clear ; 
Nor  with  a  weight  of  words  fatigue  the 
ear. 

F&ANCIS. 

«  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  modem 
writer  of  Latin  should  rival  the  Romaa 
classics ;  but  our  Historian's  style  has 
much  peculiar  merit.  It  is  entirely  origi- 
nal, and  his  own,  free  from  afiected  imita- 
tion, correct,  equable  and  flows  with  copi- 
ous and  dignified  eloquence.  It  is  also 
plain  and  perspicuous ;  and  the  reader  hai 
seldom  occasion  to  re-consider  a  sentence, 
in  order  to  understand  ii,  except  from  its 
length. 

"  Thuanus  gives  what  may  be  termed  a 
microscopic  view  of  history  ;  and  treats  his 
subject  accurately  and  distinctly  in  its 
parts,  rather  than  comprehensively  as  a 
whole.  He  makes  few  reflections,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  leaves  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  facts 
before  him.  Many  accounts  of  sieges, 
battles,  embassies,  public  acts,  and  odier 
matters,  he  apparently  derived  ^m  persons 
who  bore  a  part  in  them.  Hence  hed^ 
tails  them  with  a  minuteness  of  infbnna- 
tion,  which  is  amusing  and  instruetiTe,  and 
forms  a  characteristic  feature  of  his 
work.  His  history  may  be  considered  as 
a  safe  and  ample  repository  of  the  memo- 
rials of  past  times  :  but  those  parts  of  it, 
which  relate  to  foreign  nations,  are  some- 
times tedious  and  indistinct.'* 

The  materials  o^  this  biography 
are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Laiin 
Memoirs  of  Thuanus,  who  under 
the  character  of  a  third  person  speaks 
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of  bimselfi    James  Augustus  Thoa- 
nus,  or  De  Thou,  was  born  at  Paris, 
Oct.  9,  1553.   His  grandfather,  and 
his  father  Christopher,  successively 
filled  the  office  of  first  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  was 
tl\e  highest .  dignity   in    the    law. 
Thuanas  was  the  youngest  of  three 
sons,  and  passed  his  childhood  in 
such  delicate  and  precarious  health, 
that  his  education  was  in  some  mea* 
sure  neglected.      He    gave    early 
proofs  o^  much  facility  in  learning, 
and,  instead  of  the  common  sports 
of  his  age,  amused  himself  in  copy- 
ing with  a  pen  Albert  Durer's  en- 
gravings ;  by  the  same  practice  he 
learned   to  write  before    he  could 
read.    At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent 
to  the  Burgundian  college,  in  the 
university  of  Paris,  where  he  resi- 
ded five  years,    when  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Dionysius  Lambinus, 
in  polite  learning,   and  the  Royal 
professor  of  Greek,  Pellerin.  Speak- 
ing  of  himself  he  says,  **  Thuanus 
possessed  greater  love   of  learning 
than  strength  of  genius  or  memory; 
and  profited  more  by  cultivating  the 
society  of  eminent  men  than  by  any 
application  of  his  own,  the  fatigue 
of   which,    his  constitution   could 
not  bear.      He  enjoyed   the    most 
perfect  liberty  in  his  studies,  and 
being  left,  as  it  were,  to  the  gui- 
dance of  his  own  discretion,  mark* 
cd  out  a  plan  of  conduct  for  him- 
self."    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
went  to  Orleans  to  study  the  civil 
law,    but  had    scarcely     remained 
there  a  year,  when  the  fame  o.f  Cu- 
jacius   drew   him   into    Dauphiny, 
where  he  compienced  a  friendship 
with  Joseph  Scaliger,  which  conti- 
nued  unabated  during  thirty-ei^ht 
years.    At  twenty,  he  went  to  reside 
at  Paris  with  his  uncle,  Nicholas, 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  and  continued 
fourteen  years  under  his  roof;  here 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  canon  law  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, intending  to  pursue  the  ec- 
clesiastical profession,  and  hoping 


tQ  stujpceed  hiaimdie  in  ib^  bf^q;>^ 
ric.  He  had  already  been  appoint* 
ed  to  a  canociry  in  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  it  was  now  ihat  bfi 
began  to  coUect  that  library,  which 
was  afterwards  so  distinguished  far 
its  extent  and  value. 

An  ardent  desire  to  see  the  classic 
ground  of  Italy  induced  Thuanuli 
to  obtain  admission  into  the  suite 
of  Paul   do  Foix,   on  an  embassy 
from  Charles  XL  to  the  Pope  and 
other  Italian  princes.     In  the  l\bra* 
ry  at  Florence    he  examined  the 
original  pandect  taken  at  Constan* 
tinople.     Cujacius  had  in  Tain  de- 
sired to  borrow  this  volume  for  a 
a  year  on  a  pledge  of  2000   gold 
.  crowns  ;  he  aeclared  that  of  all  his 
wishes  for  the  promotion  of  science 
this  alone  remained  ungratified,  and 
would  continue  even  in  his  dying 
moments.    The  embassy  had  been 
at  the  Papal  court  but  a  short  time 
when    news    came  of   the   king's 
death,  and  De  Foix  departed  for 
the  Venetian  tierritories  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  new  king  Henry  III. 
who  was  expected  there  in  his  way 
from  Poland.    Thuanus  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  devoted  himself  to  d 
life  of  literary  application  for  four 
years.  The  following  passage  marks 
the  simplicity  of  his  character,  and 
shews  the  modesty  with  which  he 
spoke  of  himself. 

'<  In  the  year  1578  he  received  hi*  first 
public  honors ;  and  was  chosen  Counsellor 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  in  Parliamenc, 
in  the  room  of  La  Garde.     *  Yet  while 
this  gendeman  was  lying  ill,  he  sincerely 
prayed  for  his  recovery ;  for  being  of  a  mo- 
dest retiring  disposition,  fond  of  honorable 
leisure,  he  was  un\rilling  to  relinquish  his 
studies,  and  engage  in  the  tumult  of  active 
life.     He  did  not  so  much  decline  honors, 
as  experience  a  secret  terror  and  repug- 
nance  to  appear  in  any  office  of  public  dis- 
tinction, while  he  sensibly  felt  his  own 
deficiences,  and  feared  that  he  might  dis- 
appoint expectation.  He  wished  to  follo^y 
rather  than  to  guide  the  course  of  fortune, 
and  to  conunit  himself  and  his  concerns  ip 
confidant  security  to  the  paternal  guidance 
of  providence.     But  far  from  being  care- 
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left  of  die  pddic  wdfare  it  was  die  object 
6i  his  constant  solicitude,  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree, that  while  he  has  borne  domesdc 
afflictions  with  fordtade,  he  haa  often  sufie- 
red  serioosly  in  his  health,  from  a  keen 
)  of  national  calamities.  These  he  has 
lly  predicted,  and  his  feelings  on 

^siibjectofpoblic  misfortunes  are  still 
as  acute  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  kind 
remonstrances  of  his  friends. 

<<  On  the  present  occasion,  as  it  was 
agreeable  to  his  father's  w^hes  that  he 
snould  not  appear  inattentive  to  bis  proper 
interests,  and  those  of  his  family,  he  sub- 
mitted to  tht  customary  examinauon  in  the 
laws,  which  lasted  two  hours  before  a  nu- 
merous court.  He  went  pale  and  trem* 
Uing  (paUens  tremesque),  and  not  as  those 
geoeraur)'  do,  who  approach  that  awful 
pbce  with  a  brazen  forehead  and  Stento- 
zeao  voice. 

<'  In  the  office  itself  this  was  his  con- 
duct: he  listened  attentively  and  spoke  lit- 
de  :  he  treated  the  president^  with  due  re- 
spect, his  colleagues  with  honor ;  he  paid 
great  deference  to  the  old  and  experienced, 
and  cultivated  a  frank  and  generous  friend- 
ship with  the  young.  In  delivering  his 
opinion,  he  contented  himself  with  refer- 
ring to  that  judgment,  alreadv  given, 
which  seemed  to  him  most  equitable,  and 
seldom  added  more  words,  except  by  way 
of  conformation. 

*^  At  the  beginning  of  a  speech  he  was 
agitated  i  his  voice  gained  strength  as  he 
proceeded.  In  consequence  of  this  agi- 
tation, much  that  he  had  premeditated  used 
to  escape  his  memory,  naturally  not  very 
retendve.  This  defect  he  candidly  ac- 
knowledged, and,  in  order  to  remedy  it, 
accustomed  himself  to  commit  his 
thoughts  to  wridng,  and  to  speak  as  it 
were  from  a  brief;  and  this  method  he 
afierwards  practised  in  causes  of  the  first 
importance.  At  first,  as  has  been  said,  he 
felt  embarrassed,  and  though  his  judg- 
ment was  seldom  very  erroneous,  his  ex- 
pressions and  argumenu  were  broken  and 
defecuve,  like  the  conclusion  of  a  lame 
verse." 

In  1581  (aetat.  2d)  commissionecs 
were  appointed  from  the  Parliament 
to  adoimister  justice  in  the  province 
of  Guienne,  and  Thuanus  was  one 


of  them  rwhen  there,  hewasdeputed 
to  wait  on  the  Piince  of  Cond6,and 
the  young  king  of  Navarre,  after- 
wards Henry  IV.  and  experienced  a 
fracious  reception  from  them  both. 
t  the  las t  stage  on  his  return  to  Paris^ 
he  was  shocked  with  intelligence 
of  his  father's  death :  at  the  King's 
desire  the  funeral  was  solemnized 
with  very  great  magnificence ;  and 
all  the  property  of  the  deceased, 
amounting  to  4000  gold  crowns 
was  expended  on  it  The  King  aod 
Queen-mother,  Catherine  of  Medi. 
CIS,  paid  a  visit  of  condolence  to 
the  widow,  whose  proud  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  rejected  the  rojal 
proffers  of  assistance. 

Thuanus  had  for  some  time  de* 
sisted  from  performing  the  offices 
of  the  church,  and  had  resigned 
most  of  his  benefices  with  a  view  to 
engage  in  the  profession  of  the  lair. 
His  uncle,  Angustin,  was  king's 
advocate,  and  at  this  time  accepted 
the  situation  of  president  a  MorUe)\* 
the  reversion  of  which  high  office 
was  procured  by  Thuanus,  wbikt 
in  consideration  of  his  youth  an  act 
was  passed  restraining  him,  in  case  of 
his  uncle's  death,  from  giving  judg- 
mentas  president  until  heattained the 
legal  age  of  forty.  He  now  obtained 
absolution  from  all  his  engagements 
to  the  church,  and  married  Mary 
de  Barbanson,  a  lady  of  distin- 
guished family  in  Hainault. 

For  a  series  of  years  we  now'view 
Thuanus  in  a  political  capacity: 
the  catholic  league  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  taction  of  the  Guises 
in  order  to  prevent  the  succession 
of  the  crown  to  Henry  IV.  who  was 
of  the  reformed  religion,  had  now 
matured  their  force  an(j  become 
more  bold  from  the  timidity  and 
irresolution  of  the  king.  The  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants,  although 
sufficiently  severe  during  the  short 
reign  of  Francis  IF.  had  not  been  so 


♦  **  So  called  from  their^vehret  caps  with  gold  tassels,  which  were  ancicndy  worn 
by  the  kings  of  France.  The  Presidents  a  Mortier  were  inferior  coadjutors  to  the  first 
Presidenu"  ^ 
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desolating  and  treacherous  as  in 
that  of  bis  successor  Charles  IX. 
It  was  under  his  bloody  swaj  that 
the  civil  wars  commenced,  and  that 
the  matins  of  Paris  were  perpe- 
trated on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. Thuanus,  a  moderate  Ro- 
manist, if  not  half  a  Protestant,  had 
been  a  witness  of  this  horrid  massa- 
cred nor  can  it  be  deemed  impro- 
bable that  with  his  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  humanity,  the  memory  of 
that  event  might  direct  his  future 
conduct.  The  atrocity  and  trea- 
chery of  the  deed  must  shock  every 
humane  mind,  and  Thuanus  was 
not  likely  to  attach  himself  to  any 
party  which  could  employ  \\\  the  fur- 
therance of  its  purposes  such  hellish 
instruments.  Indeed  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  his  preface— which  has 
all  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the 
dignity  of  a  statesman,  and  the  pro- 
found reflection  of  a  philosopher-— 
without  bein^  forcibly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  great  superiority 
to  the  a^  he  lived  in,  to  all  the 
bigotry  of  the  times  and  the  dark 
malignant  passions  it  engendered. 
Both  parties  courted  Thuanus: 
but  he  attached  himself  steadily  to 
that  of  the  crown.  When  Henry 
fled  from  his  capital  to  Chartres, 
leaving  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  abso- 
lute authority,  Thuanus  followed 
the  King,  and  was  dispatched  with 
general  Schombcrg  into  different 
provinces  to  encourage  and  support 
the  royal  cause.  The  Duke  had 
endeavoured  to  deuch  Thuanus, 
but  he  replied  to  his  overtures  that 
*'  observing  few  good  cittzens 
among  his  partj^  and  that  he  him- 
self l^d  daily  altercations  with  the 
king,  he  should  under  such  circum- 
stances prefer  growing  oLd  in  obscu- 
rity to  a  life  of  splendor."  The 
Duke  in  return  observed  that  if 
good  citi:!ens  withdrew  from  hi& 
advances  he  should  be  obliged   to 


employ  in  his  cause  the  best  adhe^ 
rents  he  could  find. 

WhiUtatChartres,  Thuanus,  had 
the  honour  of  bein^  made  a  privy 
counsellor  by  the  Kmg,  whose  diN 
ferences  with  the  Duke  of  Guiss 
were  for  the  time  adjusted,  on  ct)n* 
dition  that  both  panies  should  unite 
M;ainst  the  King  of  Navarre*. 
Thuanus,  however,  observing  the 
feebleness  of  the  Royal  authority, 
foresaw  more  troubles,  and  removed 
his  plate,  jewels,  and  valuable  fur- 
niture from  Paris.  The  precau* 
tion,  however,  proved  ineffectual ; 
he  lost  property  to  the  amount  of 
10,000  crowns,  but  upon  the  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity  he  uttered  no 
complaints  nor  instituted  any  suit 
forindemnification. 

The  reconcilement  was  but  of 
short  duration  ;  the  King  had  de« 
termined  on  the  destruction  of 
Guise,  and  by  his  order  he  was  as* 
sassinated  at  Blois,  Dec.  23,  15S8. 
The  troubles  at  Paris  were  increased 
by  this  event,  and  Thuanus  being 
a  known  enemy  to  the  league,  was 
exposed  to  so  much  danger  that  he 
was  frequently  obliged  to  shift  his 
lodgings  in  the  dark,  and  tied  from 
Paris  in  the  disguise  of  a  common 
soldier,  together  with  his  wife  who 
mnffled  herself  up  in  the  dr<»«s  of  a 
citizen's  wife  upon  a  hack  horse. 

When  the  King  removed  to  Tours 
and  deliberated  on  constituting  a 
lawful  parliament  in  opposition  to 
the  parliament  at  Paris^  the  presi- 
dency was  unanimously  offered  to 
Thuanus;  but  he  shrunk  from  the 
dangerous  elevation,  coveting  as 
he  expresses  it,  not  so  much  the 
dignity  itself  as  the  reputation  of 
being  worthy  of  it.  His  resolution 
was  dv.'finitive;  and  he  preferred 
accompanying  hisfriend  Schomberg 
into  Germany  and  partaking  of  his 
difficulties  and  toils  in  raising  men 
and  money.      He  was  at  Venice 


*  Henry  IV.  whom  the  Jcing,  himself,  afterwards,  nofnioated  as  his  ioccessor  to 
the  throne  of  France. 
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when  news  arrived  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Henry  III.  by  the  Jacobine 
Monk  .  Cleai^ir,  (Aug.  11,  1589.) 
The  King  of  Navarre  was  raised  to 
the  throne  and  had  now  laid  siege 
to  Paris :  Thuanus  presented  him- 
self ^tp  the  new  monarch  at  Chateiiu- 
dun  and  was  graciously  received. 
Indeed  he  made  himself  exceeding- 
ly serviceable  to  the  King  in  pro- 
moting his  interests  with  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Vendome  and  others  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  empire.  On  the 
death  of  Amyot,  bishop  6f  Auxerre, 
Grand  Almoner  and  Royal  Libra- 
rian, the  latter  honor  was  conferred 
upon  Thuanus. 

At  this  time  (1553.  i^t.  40.)  he 
began  his  historical  work,  of  which 
he  ha.l  formed  the  plan  fifteen  years 
hefore,and  had  collected  the  materi- 
als on  hi'sjournies  in  the  course  of 
an  intimacy  with  many  persons  of 
euiiiience  :  from  the  papers  of  per- 
sons employed  in  public  offices; 
and  from  the  four  secretaries  of 
state.  Speaking  of  himself  he  says, 
that  like  Epuminondas  he  never  al- 
lowed hi.nself  to  utter  an  untruth 
even  in  jest ;  besides  the  daily 
prayers  which  every  Christian 
ought  to  offer  at  his  rising,  he  nade 
one  applicable  to  his  work,  and 
never  sat  down  to  composition  with- 
out first  begging  God  to  enlighten 
him  with  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
and  enable  him  to  follow,  its  dic- 
tates without  flattery  or  detraction. 
In  the  year  1595  Henry  IV.  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  church, 
though  not  yet  favored  by  the  Pope, 
and  was  consecrated  at  Chartres  by 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  the  place  and 
Uncte  to  Thuanus.  In  this  year 
his  Uncle  Augustin,  President  a 
Mortier  died,  and  the  historian  suc- 
ceeded to  the  reversion  of  his  place. 
Upon  some  alarm  which  had  arisen 
among  the  protestants  lest  their  in- 
terests should  not  be  sufficiently 
consulted,  the  King  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  them, 
and  the  nomination  fell  upon  Thua« 


iiu^.    His  timidity  at  first  prompted 
him  to  decline  the  delicate  office, 
hut  afterwards  in  conjunction  irith 
Scbomberg,  Calignon,  and  de  Vie, 
he  negotiated  with  the  protestants, 
and  the  result  was  that  celebrated 
edict  of  Nantes,  the  revocation  of 
which  by  Louis  XIV.  was  attended 
with  infinite  mischief  to  Fraoce  aod 
misery  to   her  protestaut  subjects. 
After  the  edict  bad  been  coucloded 
and  sealed,Thuanus  was  dispatched 
to  Paris  to  manage  its  promulgation 
in  the  Parliament,  and  to  procorc 
that  it  should  be  passed  with  tran- 
quillity before   the  faction  of  tk 
league  could  effect  any  opposition 
to  it.     His  presence  was  considerod 
of  so  much   importance  on  the  oc- 
casion, that  his  appointment  of  am- 
bassador to  Venice,    to  which  he 
had  been  nominated  was  transferred 
to  another.     In  the  year  1601  («t 
48)  the  historian  was  elected  tempo- 
ral father  and  protector  of  the  order 
qf  St.  Francis  throughout  the  king- 
dom of  France :  in  this  year  he  lost 
his  wife,    whom    he  laments  with 
keen  "affection. 

Here  the  memoirs  of  Thuanus  as 
written  by  himself  terminate  abrupt. 
ly,  and  Mr.  CoUinson  gathers  what 
relates  to  the  publication  of  his  his- 
tory and  the  remaining  period  of 
his  life  from  the  materials  printed 
by  Buckley  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  his  edition.  Thuanus's  preface, 
addressed  to  Henry  IV.  is  dated 
1601 :  the  licence  for  printing  was 
not  issued  till  two  years  after,  and 
the  first  part  of  th^  history,  con- 
sisting of  18  books,  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1 604.  The  recep- 
tion which  it  met  with  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  a  work  which 
was  too  liberal  for  the  age,  which 
combated  its  intolerant  bigotrji 
which  told  th«  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
without  fear,  favor,  or  affection, 
from  those  whose  principles  it  op- 
posed and  whose  conduct  it  cen- 
sured.   The  court  of  Rome,  with 
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the  exception  of  three  or  four  cardi- 
nals, attacked  it  vehemently,  and 
in  the  year  1609  it  is  fouhd  ain6ng 
the  list  of  prohibited  books.  The 
inquisition  of  Spain,  which  was  also 
under  the  papdl  authority,  swept 
away  in  one  clause  seven  folio 
pages  of  the  preface.  Thuanus 
combated  the  bloody  proposition 
that  religion  is  to  be  established  by 
force  of  arms :  he  proposes  to  re- 
store to  the  church  its  primitive 
discipline,  and  to  convoke  general 
councils  at  stated  times.  But  if  his 
noble  spirit  created  against  him 
acrimonious  enemies,  it  also  at- 
tached to  him  the  friendship  of 
those  learned  men  who  would  have 
shed  a  lustre  on  any  age  they  lived 
in.  To  these  Thuanus  sent  copies 
of  his  work,  sdticiting  their  criti- 
cisms and  corrections,  together  with 
the  communication  of  any  docu- 
ments relating  to  their  respective 
countries  which  might  assist  him  in 
the  prosecution  of  it 

From  many  of  these  learned  men 
letters  were  returned,  and  are  pub- 
Ibhed  in  this  volume,  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  history,  and 
applauding  the  fidelity  and  spirit 
with  which  it  is  composed.  Thua- 
nus sent  a  copy  of  his  work  to 
James  L  of  England,  who  replied 
to  the  author  in  a  very  flattering 
letter.  James,  however,  wasdissa* 
tisfied  with  Thuanus*s  account  of 
those  circumstances'  in  his  mother's 
history,  the  murder  of  Damley  and 
her  marriage  with  Bothwel,  which 
at  that  period  required  such  deli- 
cacy of  narration.  Thuanus  wrote 
to  Camden  on  the  subject,  request- 
ing from  him  some  account  of  Scot- 
tish affairs,  and  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  that  he  had  relied 
on  Buchanan,  who  "  perhaps  re- 
corded the  events  alluded  to"  says 
Thuanus,  "  with  too  much  bitter- 
ness." Camden's  reply  is  worded 
with  ingenious  caution;  he  makes 
a  lame  defence  of  Mary,  embarrass- 
ed as  he  must  have  been  from  his 


connection  with  the  English  court. 
It  seemb  to  have  made  bat  litt^im* 
pr^ssion  on  the  mind  of  Thuanus, 
who  would  never  conceal  or  disguise 
his  real  opinion,  for  in  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Camden,  dated  Aug.  1606, 
he  mentions  the  publication  of  a  se- 
cond volume  of  his  history,  and  ex- 
presses his  fears  that  in  the  relation 
of  Scotch  affairs  he  may  not  have 
preserved  that  exact  line  of  mode- 
ration which  Camden  had  recom- 
mended ;  he  blames  the  precipi- 
tate and  "  scandalous"  marriage 
with  Bothwel,  and  considers  Mary, 
if  not  accessary  to  the  death  of  iier 
former  husband,  at  least  extremely 
reprehensible  in*  favouring  those  to 
whom  the  suspicion  of  having  mur* 
dered  him  notoriously  attached.  Ca- 
saubon,  who  was  now  at  the  English 
court,  writes  to  Thuanus,  on  ihe 
part  of  James,  stating  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  given  it  in  charge  to  an 
English  baronet,  (Sir  Robert  Cot* 
ton)  to  prepare  some-  memoirs  on 
the  subject,  more  consonant  to 
truth  than  the  statement  of  Bucha- 
These  memoirs  were  trans- 


nan. 

,  mitted  to  Thuanus  in  1611,  and  he 
professes,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
Casaubon,  to  have  made  use  of  them 
in  correcting  a  sefcond  edition  for 
the  press.  This  part  of  hi&  history 
however,  (in  the  46th  l*>ok)  still 
conveys  a  severe  imputation  upon 
Mary's  conduct. 

Tifie  esteem  which  his  own  mo- 
narch, Henry  IV.  entertained  for 
Thuanus  is  evident  from  the  letters 
which  he  addressed  to  him.  The 
king  expressed  himself  pleased 
with  the  preface  to  his  history,  and 
had  it  translated  into  French.  Mr. 
Collinson  truly  adds  also  "  that  he 
could  not  have  been  offended  at  the 
general  tenor  of  a  work  which  de- 
fended the  rights  of  his  crown,  and 
in  religious  affairs  extolled  that  mo** 
deration  which  he  himself  had 
used."  Henry,  however,  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  iembroil 
himself  in  fresh  disputes  with  the 
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Court  of  Rome  on  account  of  Thu- 
anus  and  his  history ;  and  in  reply 
to  a  complaint  against  the  presi- 
dent's book  by  the  Pope's  Nuncio, 
the  monarch  foutid  it  prudent  to 
stop  its  sale,  and  Thuanus  ex- 
presses in  his  letters  great  chagrin 
at  the  coolness  which  his  majesty 
evinced  towards  him. 

But  the  severest  disappointment 
which  he  ever  experienced,  was  af- 
ter the  death  of  Vienry^  and  during 
the  regency  of  Mary  of  Medicis : 
Harlay,  Thuanus's  brother-in-law, 
resigned  his  of&ce  of  first  president 
of  me  parliament,  under  the   con- 
action  that  Thuanus  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacancy  by  the  queen 
regent.    Those  enemies,  however, 
whom  his  writings  had  raised,  found 
means  to  poison  the  sovereign's  ear, 
and  he  met  with  a  repulse.     This 
was  a  shock  which  he  could  not  get 
over;  and  under  the  influence  of 
his   mortification  and    resentment, 
be  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the 
president  Jeannin,  stating  the  rea^ 
sonable  ground  of  his  own  preten- 
sions to  the  office,  and  declaiming, 
in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment, 
on  the  deceit  and  ingratitude  of  the 
great,    on   the  emptiness  of  their 
professions,  and  the  uniform  system 
of  rewarding  the  flatterer,  and  neg- 
lecting the    man   of  sincerity  and 
truth.     He  says,    "  in  the  parlia- 
ment, I  can  no  longer  retain  that 
character   which  belongs  to   me. — 
But  you  invite  me  to  try  my  fortune 
at  court ;   that  is  to  say,  amongst 
harpies,    chimeras    and    monsters. 
You  transform  me  to  an  Ixion,  and 
present  me  with  a  cloud  to  fill  my 
embraces.  No :  I    devote  myself  to 
solid  Virtue,  seated  on  a  cube ;  a- 
like  incapable  of  deceivin{j,  and  of 
being  deceived,  which   rejoices  in 
the  truth,  and  abominates  disguise. 
Being  considered  either  use- 
less,  or  an  object  of   suspicion,  I 
must  live  retired:  and,  before  I  feel 
Ae  weight  of  years,  resort  to  my 
original  refuge,  the  asylum  of  the 


Muses  "      Mr.  Coffirtson  remarks, 
that  the  extreme  fastidiousness  of 
Thuanus  in  receiving pubUc  honors, 
and  his  aiFectation  ot  disregarding 
them  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  evi- 
dently  hurt  when  they  are  denied, 
are  points  unworthy  of  his  general 
character.    Thuanus,  however,  not- 
withstanding  his    threat,  never  did 
retire  from  court,  but  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  service  of 
it,  surrounded  with  friends  whom 
he  loved,  and  who  respected  him. 
The  last  public  act  of  Thuanus 
was  his  concern  in  the   treaty  of 
Loudun.      The  regency  of  Marj 
d^  Medicis  during  the  minority  of 
her  son  Lewis  XIII.  excited  general 
discontent,  and   insurrections  took 
place  in  many  parts :  the  Prince  de 
Cond£,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon  and 
other  nobles  had  assembled  troops 
with  an  avowed  design  of  obtaining 
a  change  in  the  king*s  council,  when 
Thuanus  in  conjunction  with  other 
commissioners,  prevented    a  ciril 
war  and  signed  articles  of  peace  be- 
tween  the  parties  at  Loudun.   It 
was  in  this  year  that    he  lost  his 
second  wife,  Gasparde   de  la  Chas- 
tre,    daughter    of    the    Count  de 
Nancy ;  he  had  married  her  in  the 
year  1602,   and   had   by  her  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Thuanus 
survived  his  wife  but  a  short  time: 
his  studious  and   sedentary  habits, 
together    with    fcis    depression  of 
spirits,  brought,  on  a  lingering  ill- 
ness which  carried  him  to  his  grave 
on    the  7th  of  May,    1617.    Eu 
63.      ^ 

The  history  of  Thuanus,  it  hai? 
been  already  said,  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  eight  books: 
he  lived  to  superintend  the  publi- 
cation of  eighty,  and  entrusted  to 
his  executors,  Du  Puy  and  Rigal- 
tius,  the  publication  of  the  remain- 
der^   which  he  left    ready  for  the 

Eiress.  The  prohibition  of  its  sale 
y  Henry  IV.  seemed  in  no  respect 
to  have  slackened  his  industry  or 
abate^  his  courage :    he  weal  on 
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with  bis  Work,  trusting  to  more  fk- 
vourable  times  for  its  publication. 
This  is  a  trait  in  the  character  of 
,  Thoanas  which  does  him  great 
honour. 

In  the  year  1619  the  eighty  books 
were  once  again  edited  at  Paris, 
and  no  part  of  the  original  work 
has  since  hSen  printed  in  France. 
The  complete  work,  together  with 
six  books  of  memoirs  of  his  life, 
was  lirst  published  at  Geneva  in 
1620.  The  library  of  Thuanus 
has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  point 
of  magnificence,  selection,  and  ex* 
tent,  by  any  private  collection.  He 
was  employed  forty  j^ears  in  form- 
ing this  library^  which  besides  a 
thousand  MSS.  of  great  value,  cooi- 
sisted  of  eight  thousand  volumes  of 
the  roost  rare  and  excellent  kind 
procured  throughout  Europe  at  an 
immense  expence  and  all  bound 
in  a  sumptuous  manner.  It  was 
in  this  library  that  regular  meetings 
were  held  of  the  literati  of  the  time 
from  the  city,  the  provinces,  and 
from  foreign  countries.  He  open- 
ed its  treasures  to  all,  and  by  his 
will  forbids  the  collection  to  be 
sold,  but  leaves  it  to  his  sons  for 
their  use  and  that  of  the  literary 
world.  The  family  of  Thuanus, 
we  are  told,  and  the  curators  of 
his  I'braiy  went  to  the  expence 
of  having  one  copy  or  more  of  every 
valuable  work  published  in  Europe, 
printed  on  particularly  fine  paper 


made  for  the  purpose,  and  they^ 
sometimes  selected  the  choicest 
leaves  from  two  or  three  different 
copies  or  editions.  The  youngest 
son  of  Thuanus,  James  Augustus, 
made  additions  to  this  library: 
but  being  sent  by  Lewis  XIV.  as 
embassador  to  the  Hague,  he  lived 
in  a  style  of  such  splendor  as  to 
injure  his  fortune,  and  was  induced 
with  great  regret  to  make  a  pro* 

Eosal  of  selling  the  library  to  the 
ing  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin. 
The  offer,  however,  was  declined ; 
and  this  magnificent  collection  came 
to  public  sale  after  the  death  of  the 
owner.  It  was  purchased  entire  bj 
the  Resident  Menas,  and  after  him 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  for  less 
money  than  the  bindings  had  cost 
Thuanus,  on  which  latter  alone  he 
had  expended  20,000  crowns,  or 
about  four  thousand  pounds. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  vo- 
lume without  expressing  our  thanks 
to  Mr.  Collinson  for  the  plain  and 
unaffected  manner  in  which  he  has 
written  it.  The  life  of  Thuanus, 
indeed,  might  have  been  made  the 
history  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  materials  for  it  might 
have  been  found  in  his  own  work. 
But  as  this  was  not  Mr.  CoHinson'a 
plan,  he  contents  himself  with  a 
ff^y  brief  narrative  of  tfiose  events 
in  which  his  author  was  concerned 
and  makes  him,  as  far  as  possible,, 
his  own  biographer. 


Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  IVilliam  Pttt^  ^c.  and  inier^ 
sported  mih  Biographical  Notices  ofJusprincipa!j[iolitical  Contemporaries.  i[y  Hemrt 
Cliland,  Esq.     12kno.  pp.  34>8. 

Art.  VII.  The  Life  of  the  Bight  Hon,  Charles  James  Fox,  &fc.  comprehending  of  the 
Times  in  which  he  livedj  some  jtccount  of  his  principal  Contemporaries y  his  occasional 
VerseSi  and  other  Productions.     By  ■  Paxton.     12mo.  pp.  356. 

WE  have  placed  these  together    as  it  may ;    they  are   calculated  to 


as  they  are  evidently  intended  to 
be  a  pair  of  portraits  ;  they  issue 
from  the  same  press,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  dress ;  and 
that  they  are  not  even  written  by 
the  same  hand  is  more  than-  we 
would  undertake  to  affirm.     Be  that 


appease,  for  the  moment — for  one 
snort  moment — that  laudable  avidi- 
ty  which  the  public  feels  for  some 
connected  account  of  the  life  of  two 
illustrious  men,  on  one  of  whom, 
at  least,  the  destinies  of  this  coun- 
try have  fdr  many  years  depended. 
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The  life  of  each  is  written  without 
any  unbecoming  asperity  against 
his  rival.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt 
form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
pa^es  devoted  to  his  biography, 
and  indeed  little  else  than  a  cnro- 
Dological  list  of  bis  political  mea- 
sures, with  his  own  laboured  de- 
fence of  them  *  — such  a  list  and 
such  ^  defence  as  any  parliament- 
ary register  would  have  afforded — 
is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Paxton's  com- 
pilation . 

In  Mr.   Cleland's    Life    of   the 
**  Man  of  the  People"  more  of  pri- 

Art.  VIII.  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  of  Behmgseru  General  m  Chief  cf  }k 
Russian  Armies^  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St,  Andrew^  Red  and  Black  Eagle,  he.  (ft. 
Including  a  succinct  History  of  the  CamfiMgns  In  Germany  and  PoUmdy  dusniit 
Tears  1805, 1806,  and  1807.     %  a  Russian  Officer.     8vo.  pp.  S2. 

WHO  would    have    thought  it  ?     Banteln  ;  his  mother,  who  is  stillliAg, 

>ffliakespeare  is  indisputably  proved  "  ' 

these    pages — to   have   been 


vat€  anecdote  is  introduced,  and  the 
speeches  are  proportionately  cur- 
tailed. It  is  the  better  executed  of 
the  two,  and  derives  an  additioual 
interest  from  the  glimpse  which  it 
gives  of  the  domestic  habits  and 
occupations  of  Mr.  Fox. 

Trusting  that  on  some  future  oc- 
casion we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
notice  a  more  elaborate  and  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  public 
and  private  lives  of  these  two  states- 
men, we  shall  decline  entering 
upon  the  subject  till  that  opportu^ 
nity  arrives. 


in  tnese  pages — to  Have  been  a 
Russian  !  The  last  paragraph  of 
this  pamphlet  which  is  written  by  a 
Riissian  Officer  says,  "  thus  has  the 
ambition  of  Bonaparte  been  grati- 
fied. A  passage  in  our  immortal 
Shakespeare  contains  a  just  senti- 
ment, &c."  This  must  be  a  sad 
blunderer  not  to  have  been  able  to 
keep  up  the  deception  through 
thirty  two  short  pages.  And  of 
these  thirty  two  short  pages  there 
are  not  eight  in  which  tne  name  of 
the  hero  is  mentioned,  or  which  in 
any  degree  allude  either  to  him  or 
his  exploits.  They  contain  "  a 
succinct  history" — ^yes,  succinct 
enough — "  of  the  campaigns  of 
Bonaparte  in  Germany  and  Poland," 
sns^tched  one  morning  at  breakfest, 
we  presume,  from  the  file  of  news- 

} capers  at  some  coffee-house.  What 
ittle  is  told  about  tlie  "  Baron  of 
Benningsen"  may  be  repeated  in  a 
few  words  : 

"  Levyn  Augustus  Theophilus, 
Baron  of  Bennigs£N,  bom  in  the  year 
1745^  is  the  son  of  Levyn  Frederick  db 

*  The  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  Statesman  and  an  Orator,  we  have  endeavoured » J 
appreciate  in  other  parts  of  this  work.    Vide  J^tax.  Rev.  Vol.  II  p.  2S1.  and  Vol.  v. 
pp.  232,  and  188. 


previous  to  her  marriage,  bore  the  dde  of 
Baroness  of  Rauchaupc :  he  is  descended 
from  an  ancient  Hanoverian  family,  ftr- 
merly  of  celebrity  in  the  church,  lus  ifr 
cestors  having  been  successively  deans  aid 
canons  of  Halberstadt,  a  town  and  paod> 
pality  in  Lower  Saxony,  for  some  geio^ 
tions ;  but  his  father,  preferring  milkiiy 
glory  to  the  dull  monotony  of  an  ecdettt* 
tical  life,  entered  the  army,  and,  after  tef^ 
ral  promotions,  obtained  a  commission  tt 
colonel  in  the  Duke  of  Bninsmid^^ 
guards,  which  appointment  he  held  at  dc^ 
time  of  his  death.  ^  | 

«  In  dieyeac  1755,  the  subject  of  tli^ 
memoir  was  received  as  page  to  the  fin*, 
tor  of  Hanover,  (the  grandfi^ther  of  «• 
present  gracious  sovereign),  and  in  1759 
he  was  presented  with  a  commisdoDJl 
ensign  in  the  Hanoverian  foot-guar^l 
soon  after  he  attained  the  rank  of  ciqpBi 
which  he  resigned  tn  1768,  on  his  ov« 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Baton  rf 
Steinberg,  Hanoverian  Ambassador'at  4e 
court  of  Vienna.  Shortly  after  his  nar* 
riage  he  visited  St.  Petersburgh,  whfi» 
he  became  acquainted  with  General  Si* 
warrow ;  this  mtimacy  laid  the  fbundatti 
for  his  future  fame — ^for,  on  the  deaA,«j 
his  lady,  which  took  place  in  l773,  he  «•  | 
teredthe  Russian  army  under  the  au^acei 
of  this  great  man,  with  the  rank  of  lieol^ 
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miStctflofiely  and  in  1774  the  Emprett 
Catherioe  II.  gave  him  xhe  command  of  a 
co;p«  of  Coewcks." 

On  the  murder  of  Peter  III.  se- 
TerdI  impostors  started  up  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  Russian  Empire 
Bnd  passed  for  that  unfortunate 
moRarcb  ;  the  principal  of  whom 
Rras  a  mat)  named  Pugatschew,  who 
liad  at  one  time  col)ec|ted  a  very 
:onsiderai)Ie  force.  The  regiment 
)f  Benningsen  was  among  the 
roops  which  under  the  command 
)f  Genei*al  Suwarrowwere  destined 
0  quell  this  rebellion.  Pugatschew, 
tfter  having  been  defeated  hy  Co- 
onel  (now  General  Mrchelson), 
bund  noanj^  of  bi»  followers  desert 
torn  his  standard,  and  those  which 
emained,  at  last  bound  him  hand 
nd  foot,  and  took  him  prisoner  to 
Jralsk. 

«  After  this  expedition  Bennigsen  re- 
igned the  command  of  the  Cossacks  for 
ie  regiment  of  Narva,  from  which  he 
9s  soon  removed  to  take  the  coiiimand  of 
mt  of  Kiowie,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
Jonel'. 

«  In  1792,  he  went  al  the  head  of  this 
gimenttothe  invasion  of  Poland,  and 
teraJ  skirmishes  took  place ;  the  first  of 
Me,  in  which  Bennigsen  was  engaged, 
Ifeoed  on  the  26th  of  May,  wbi^n  his 
vanced  posts  were  attacked  by  the  Poles 
tder  lieutenant  Golegowschit,  and  driven 
£oa  wood,  wherC)  by  a  masterly  man^u- 
it  he  surrounded  and  defeated  his  ene- 
r*  On  the  17th  of  June  a  general  batde 
>kplaceat  Zelime,  wlvch  lasted  from 
ren  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  even- 
^  when  the  Russians  were  obliged  to 
Be  way  to  the  superior  bravery  of  the 
ies.  Shortly  after  the  Russians  gained 
cemplete  victory  over  the  unfortunate 
ksiStMir:  at  this  batde  Bennigsen, 
0  had  been  previously  promoted  to  the 
ll^  of  lieutenant-general^  had  the  com- 
pi  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  army; 
I*  for  his  good  conduct,  was  rewarded 
tltt  empress  with  the  order  of  St  Wo- 
iioir,«companied  by  a  very  flattering 

^  Rumour,  however,  has  whispered  that  General  Benningsen  was  not  unacquainted 
fa  the  drcumstances  which  attendbd  the  death  of  ^e  unhappy  Emperor  raul,  ia 
11  • 


'  letter  of  approbatioii.  Several  other  at* 
tions  followed,  ecpially  disastrous  to  Po- 
land as  this  and  in  the  end^  Russia  and 
Prussia  incorporated  a  great  part  of  this 
ill-fated  Qountry  with  their  own  territories. 
It  was  in  this  war  thatThaddeus  Kosci- 
usko, at  that  time  only  a  lieutenant  under 
Prince  Poniatowiki,  displayed  talents* 
whereby  he  merited  the  confidence  of  his 
nation»  the  hatred  of  ^he  Russians,  and 
the  esteem  of  £urope.  Bennigsen  soon 
after  returned  with  his  regiment  into 
Russia* 

On  the  insurrection  raised  by  Kosci- 
usko, in  17949  Bennigsen  was  again  or- 
dered into  Poland,  and  distinguished  him* 
self  in  several  skirmishes,  but  more  par- 
ttcularly  at  the  storming  of  Wilna^  the 
capiul  of  Lithuania.'' 

General  Benningsen  was  married 
a  second  time  in  the  year  1795, 
to  a  Polish  lady  named  d'Audzey- 
kynning:  about  this  time  the  Em- 
press promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
a  General  of  cavalry,  and  in  1799 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
civil  and  military  governor  of  Li- 
thuania. 

From  this  time  nothing  of  import- 
ance  appears  to  have  occurred  ta 
Benningsen  till  the  period  of  the 
third  coalition  against  France*. 
He  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general  in  chief  of  the  Russian 
armies :  the  brave  but  ineffectual 
stand  which  he  mad^  against  the 
superior  genius  and  fortunes  of 
Bonaparte  are  known  to  every  body. 
He  claimed  the  victory  at  the  hard « 
fought  battles  of  Pultusk  and 
Preussich-Eylan,  but  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  army  imme- 
diately after  them,  and  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  tbbseengagements, 
too  clearly  evince  that  the  valour 
of  the  Russians  was  not  crowned 
with  that  success  which  the  Gene-* 
raVs  dispatches  to  his  Emperor  led 
us  at  the  time  to  imagine. 
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Art.  IX.     Tht  E^emfilary  Life  of  the  Ptouf  Lady  Guytm^  trmulaied  frm  her  99 

jicrount  in  the  Original  PreneA.    To  wkiekie  adJed  a  new  Translation  of  her  Ska 

and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer.     By  Thomas  Dig  u  y  B^vOOKEt  whickTreatise  mttk 

Jivst  Rise  of  her  severe  Ferieeutioni.     8to.  pp.  488* 

THE  life  of  this  celebrated  wo- 
tnan,  written  by  herself,  was  first 
published  in  French  in  3  vols. 
i2mo.  at  Cologne  £hree  years  after 
the  death  of  the  author ;  and  has 
lono^  been  the  least  common  of  all 
her  productions.  The  present  trans^ 
Jator  warmed  by  bis  subject,  ex- 
horts his  reader  to  be  "  roused  by 
her  example  and  encouraged  by 
her   victory,'*   in    other  words,  we 

{)resume,  to  become  a  mystic  :  how 
ar  this  advice  is  salutary  we  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  by  the  following 
sketch  of  her  history  and  princi- 
ples. 

Madame  Guyon  was  born  of  dis* 
tinguished  parents  on  the  18th  of 
April  1648.  Educated  in  a  convent 
and  possessing  great  sensibility  of 
heart,  she  vras  the  .more  easily 
impressed  by  enthusiastic  preachers, 
and  accordingly  we  find  her  at  six 
years  of  age  going  to  confession, 
**  glowing  with  a  kind  of  fervor," 
at  one  time  feeling  "  a  desire  to 
suHcr  martyrdom,"  and  at  twelve 
Complaining  that  she  "  was  like 
the  prophet,  in  a  deep  abyss  of 
mire  which  she  could  not  get  out 
of."  Thus  early  was  she  initiated 
into  the  art  of  applying  the  highly 
coloured  imagery  of  prophetic  lan- 
guage to  her  own  fancied  circum- 
stances. At  fifteen  years  of  age 
she  wa^  married  against  her  consent 
to  a  man  twenty -two  years  older 
than  herself,  ancfa  constant  invalid. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account 
of  this  cruel  sacrifice  of  a  young 
beautiful  and  amiable  girl,  and  of 
the  tyrannical  usage   to  -which  it 

was  the  prelude  without  feeling  the    directing  her  to  go  to  Geneva.  U| 
warmest    indignation    against   her    this  she  wTote  to  Father  le  Com 
unnatural  parents.     She  was  con ti-    with  whom  she  was  then  begiiin' 
nually  persecuted  by   her  husband 
and  by  his  mother  who  ii^^cd  with 
them,  and   likewise    by   a  female 
servant  who   acted  as  a  spy  upon 


all  her  actions,  and  behaved  ti 
her  with  the  most  intolerable  in 
solence.  To  all  this  however,  si* 
submitted  without  murmuring,  au( 
even  lamented  that^'  her  cross'' m 
not  heavier.  At  the  &ge  of  nine 
teen  she  was  converted.  Thisgrei 
event  she  attributes  to  her  confess 
ing  to  an  inward  man,  on  thesub^ 
jectof  her  diflficulties  about  prayer. 
**  It  is,"  replied  her  confessor, 
"  because  you  seek  without  whai 
you  have  within."  These  words  pe- 
netrated her  heart ;  she  feh  at  tk 
instant,  she  says,  a  very  deep 
wound,  but  a  wound  so  delightU 
she  desiretl  -not  to  be  cured." 
Upon  this  followed  a  series  of  ci- 
tacics  which  we  have  the  gooi 
fortune  not  to  understand,  at  the 
clos.e  of  these  she  desired  to  bare 
this  extraordinary  inward  man  for 
her  confessor.  He  hesitated  on  ac- 
count of  her  youth  and  beaalj, 
but  while  he  was  at  prayer  for  light 
on  this  subject,  it  was  said  tohiiDf 
"  Fear  not  that  charge;  sheismf 
spouse."  This  affected  the  Latif 
Guyon  greatl^s  and  on  Magdelcne*! 
day,  the  day  after  the  death  of  her 
earthly  husband  (July  22,  1676)  ^kj 
renewed  her  marriage  contract  witt 
her  dear  and  divine  spouse; 
tering  into  her  closet,  where 
kept  his  image,  she  devoted  ben 
wholly  to  him,  and  matle  a  yo« 
perpetual  chastity.  Thifi  edifr 
ceremony  she  afterwards  regula 
performed  on  the  anniversary 
this  day  throughout  her  life.  Ab 
two  years  after  the  death  of 
natural    husband   she  bad  a  vis 


to  have  much  spiritual  intercoui 
desiring  him  to  pray  for  herj 
Magdalene's  day  with  referenq 
this    vision.     It  does  not  apff 
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tliat  he  recrived  any  direct  answer, 
but  "it  was  said  ta  him  thrice  with 
much  power,  *  Ye  shall  both  dwell 
in  one  and  the  sanoe  place* — at  this 
he  w^s  ^ery  much  surprised  as  he 
had  never  received  inteiinr  words 
before."  On  the  same  happy  day 
her  own  soiil  was  perfectly  deliver- 
ed from  all  its  pains."  (in  her  road 
to  Geneva  she  met  Father  La 
Combe — her  first  interview  with 
whom  she  thus  curiously  describes  : 

*<  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  Father,  1  was 
rorprized  to  feel  an  interior  grace,  which 
I  may  call  communication  j  and 
such  as  I  had  never  had  before  with 
any  person.  It  seemed  to  me  that  an  in- 
fluence of  ^ace  came  from  him  lo  me, 
through  the  innermost  of  the  soul ;  and 
returned  from  me  to  himi  iu  such  sort 
that  he  felt  the  same  effects  Like ;  a  tide 
of  grace  it  caused  a  flux  and  reflux, 
flowing  on  into  the  divine  and  invisible 
ocean.  This  is  a  pure  and  holy  union, 
which  Cod  alone  operates,  and  which 
has  still  subsisted,  and  even  increased  be- 
twixt us.  It  is  an  union  exempt  from 
all  weakness,  and  from  all  self-interesty 
which  causes  those,  who  are  blessed 
with  it,  to  rejoice  in  beholding  them- 
selves, as  well  as  those  beloved,  loaden 
with  crosses  and  afllictions ;  an  union 
which  has  no  need  of  the  presence  -  of 
the  body ;  which  at  certain  times  ab- 
sence makes  not  more  absent,  nor  pre- 
sence more  present ;  an  union  unknown  . 
to  all  men  but  such  as  are  conie  to  ex- 
perience it :  Nor  can  it  ever  be  experien- 
ced but  betwixt  such  souls  as  are  united 
to  God.  As  I  never  before  felt  such 
an  union  of  this  sort  with  any  one,  it 
then  appeared  to  me  quite  new,  having 
never  heard  of  the  like.  I  had  no  doubt 
i  of  its  being  fr6m  God  ;  so  iar  from  turn- 
ing the  mind  from  him,  it  tended  to 
r  dtzw  it  more  deeply  into  him.  It  dis- 
!  -Apatcd  all  my  nains,  and  established  mc 
ID  the  most  proiound  peace.? 

We  profess  not  to  understand 
this,  and  no  wonder  as  it  was  new 
even  to  Madame  Guyon. 

It  «frould  be  exceedingly  tedious 
to  follow  this  enthusiast  through 
all  her  **  exlacies  and  drynesses, 
fer  revelations    and   privations" — 

-      E  e 


nor  is  it. easy  to  accompany  her 
even  in.  hkt  .eajrfhiy  travels,  so  fre-* 
quently  are  we  left  grovellina^  be- 
hind— whilst  she  sodrs  in  atrial  ex- 
cursions. We  learn  however,  with 
some  difiiculty,  that  her  journey  to 
Geneva  was  not  productive  of  any 
important  effects,  and  that  having 
been  continually  tormented,  and 
persecuted  by  minds  less  pure  aiid 
excellent  than  her  own,  she  was  at 
length  unexpectedly  told  by  Father 
La  Combe  that  she  must  return  to 
Paris  without  delay.  She  inunedi- 
•ately  obeyed.  For  some  time  ahe 
had  persuaded  herself  that  sh«  was 
possessed  of  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  &nd  a  girl  in  whom  she 
•was  interested  be^ig  ill,  she  **  was 
moved  to  say  t6  her,  *  Rise  and 
be  no  longer  sij6k.?  She  rose  and 
was  cured  r'  So  great  was  her  au- 
thority now  grown  that  the  very 
devil  himself  dared  not  to  attack 
her ;  although  he  was  vehement  a- 
gainst  some  of  her  .  principles. 
**  She* was  to  him  she  says,  like  a 
thunder-bolt.^'  Stopping  according 
to  the  order  she  received  from  hea- 
ven, at  Grenoble,  she  there  became 
so  celebrated  from  her  piety,  and 
so  eminent  for  spiritual  gifts  that 
she  was  resorted  to  by  crowds  of 
people,  who  flocked  to  her  on  all 
sides  and  engaged  her  in  spiritual 
conversation  generally  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  eight  in  thp  even- 
ing. Here  she  was  extremely  ti-a- 
diiced  and  persecuted  from  jea- 
lousy, it  is  probable,  of  her  ia^ 
creasing  influence  ;  for  we  caimot 
discover  that  she  believed  or  taught 
any  thing  tliat  might  not  be  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  the  dot:trmes, 
of  the  Romish  Church :  or  the  per- 
secution she.  suffered  mj^y  have^ 
arisen- from  the  fears  of  the  .more- 
sagacious  of  the  members^i  of  that 
church,  that  ridicule  must  anach 
to  their  own  tenets  if  thus  openly 
avowed,  and  consistently-  reduced  to 
practice.  In  every  place  which  she 
visited,  she  was  both  followed  and 
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persecuted  ;  till  at  length  she  agatn 
•rrived  at  Paris,  as  she  tells  us,  on 
Magdalene'^  F>e,'  1 6^2,  having  been 
mbsent  fiye  years.  Here  the  storri), 
which  had  been  so  long  gathering, 
burst  upon  her  head— under  the 
direction  of  her  half  brother,  Father 
De  la  Motte.  She  was  first  by  a 
Jettre  de  Cachet  sent  to  a  convent 
where  art  attempt  Was  made  to 
pt)ison  her.  During  ten  years  she 
was  imprisonied  at  Vincennes,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Bastile.  Her 
great  friend  Father  de  la  Combe 
was  also  sent  to  prison  and  died 
there.  We  are  not  informed  how 
she  passed  her  time  during  her  long 
-confinement,  except  tliat  she  com- 
posed many  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  of  which  some  specimens  are 
given  by  the  translator,  and  of 
which  more  have  been  published  in 
English  verse  by  Cowper.— She  was 
liberated  in  the  year  1702,  whep 
she  retired  to  BJois,  where  she  died 
in  1717,  in  the  ^ 9th  year  of  hex 
age.  Besides  some  other  works, 
she  wrote  a  Treatise  ion  Prayer, 
wBich  is  translated  atid  subjoined 
to  these  memoirs.  It  is  remarkable 
that  she  never  prayed  to  the  Saints, 
nor  even  to  the  Virgin' Mary,  which 
was  one  of  the  Crimes  laid  to  her 
charge  by  her  persecutors. 

T&e  fundamental  principle  of  the 
•Quietists  or  Mystics  of  whfch  this 
Lady  was  the  most  distinguished 
ornament,  is  thus  stated  oy  her 
admiring  translator.  **  Thfe  pure 
disinterested  love  of  God  formed 
in  the  soul  by  the  operation  of  di- 
vine grace  through  submission, 
self  renunciation,  fervent  prayer, 
fatti)ful  obedience  t<f  its  discoveries, 
and  inward  copnmunication  there- 
with." p.  375,  note.  In  this  princi- 
ple it  is  easy  to  discover  the  germ 
of  those  wild  extravagancies  to 
which  the  disciples  of  3ie  system 
were  addicted,  and  which  are  not 
yet  extinct  *^  Submission  to  ike 
will  of  God  :'*'  which  they  interpret 
'so  as  to  forbid  ti^e  Daaking  of  any 


effort  to  help  ourselves.  Hence, 
when  Lady  G.  was  ill  used  by  her 
husband,  cruelly  treated  by  her 
mother,  and  continually  insulted 
by  a  female  domestic,  she  refused 
to  acquaint  her  father,  who  would 
have  instantly  delivered  her  from 
these  persecutions.  **  Stij-rcmn' 
ciatimi  :**  an  absolute,  refusal  of 
even  the  most  innocent  gratifica. 
tfons  :  Therefore  Lady  G.  when 
yet  very  young,  having  determined 
to  advance  still  more  rapidly  to- 
wards perfection,  not  only  "  de- 
prired  her&elf  of  the  most  innocent 
indulgencies,**  but  "  practiced  all 
the  austerities  she  could  imagine:** 
yet  nothing  was  able  "  to  satisfr 
her'Jesire  of  suffering :"  Although 
iche  could  eat  so  little  that  life  was 
hardly  sustained,  yet  she  resolutely 
refused  whatever  could  gratify  her 
taste,  often  keeping  wormwood  in 
her  mouth,  and  taking  every  thing 
that  could  mortify  and  disgoa. 
**  Fei^eni prayer  ;"  regarding  ihii 
as  a  means  of  satisfaction  Lady  G. 
considered  not  how  far  it  harmo- 
nized with  other  duties  biitbecame 
*<  insatiable  for  It;"  rising  even 
when  very  young  at  four  o*cloi 
to  pray,  and  continuing  her  devo- 
tions even  when  surrounded  bj 
company. 

Hitherto  the  extravagancies  art 
to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  the 
principled  themselves,  as  to  the 
mistaking  their  triie  extent;  bat 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  two  fol* 
lowing  :  for  by  what  infallible maiis 
shall  we  discriminate  between 
"  faithful  obedience  to  the  innarf 
discoveries. of  divine  love,*'  andu»0 
sallies  of  a  lively  or  a  partially  dis- 
ordered imagination  ?  between  in- 
ward communications  from  God, 
and  the  reveries  of  a  bewildered 
fancy  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  close  this  art- 
cle.  The  life  ofa  person  who  could 
reckon  a  Fenelon  among  her  fol- 
Irfwers  cannot  be  uninteresting,  es* 
pecially   when  written  by  hetselft 
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ind  the   translator  deserves  some    for  havini^  presented  to  the  Englhh 

C raise,  although  we  cannot  approve    reader  a  work  which  l)«s  long  beea 
is  motive  for  undertaking  the  task» 


scarce. 


AiT  X.  T^  Lifi  and  Writings  tfthe  laie  Rev.  Heniy  Tanner^  of  Epceter.  Publuh' 
edfrm  his  own  ManmcriMs.  By  the  Riv.  Robert  HAWSBUy  D»  D.  8to.  pp^ 
231. 


THIS  volume  contains  Memoirs 
of  Mr.  T.  written  by  himself;  a 
few  letters  ;  an  account  of  a  jour- 
ney by  the  author  from  Exeter  to 
Plymouth;  a  short  diary:  and  a 
few  scraps  of  doggrel  versification. 
Mr.  T.  was  originally  a  low  disso- 
lute fellow  who  worked  as  a  ship 
carpenter^  but  having  been  mira- 
culously  converted  by  **dear  Mr. 
Wliitfield,"  turned  Methodist 
preacher.  In  this  work^  edited  by 
a  doctor  in  divinity  of  the  estate 

A«T.  XI.  .JkTemoiri  of  the  Life  ami  Writings  of  the  Homurahle  Henry  Home  of  Karnes,' 
One  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justiccy  and  One  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Justielary  im  Scotland:  containing  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  Literature  and  General 
Imftrovemeni  in  Scotland  during  the  greater  Part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  2  voli* 
4to. 


lisbed  church;  scoffers  vrlH  find 
much  food  for  indecent  ridicule*—* 
they  who  are  pleased  with  the  small 
talk  and  presumptuous  rant  of  a 
Methodistical  Journal  and  Genres* 
pondence*  a  rich  entertainment; 
but  they  who  have  a  just  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  God,  and  a  pious 
reverence  of  his  hoi^r  name,  will 
soon  close  the  book  with  the  live- 
liest sentiment  of  indignation  and 
disgust. 


THE  literary  labours  and  public 
life  of  Lord  Karnes  were  sufficientlv 
distinguished  to  render  him  a  fit 
subject  of  biographical  memorial. 
Independently  also  of  his  personal 
claims^  his  connections  with  men 
of  literature  in  Scotland  were  so 
extensive,  and  subsisted  during 
such  a  length  of  time,  that  the 
Aarration  of  his  life  must  necessa* 
ijly  include  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  interesting  anecdote  relative 
to  the  period  in  which  he  flourished. 
His  present  biographer  is  well  qua- 
lified to  render  justice  to  his  subject, 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  character 
Wflicb  he  undertakes  to  delineate, 
tbe  similarity  of  many  of  his  pur- 
•Qits,  the  extent  of  his  literary  in« 
formation,  and  his  acquaintance 
widi  many  of  the  principal  persons 
whom  his  subject  incidentally  brings 
to  the  notice  of  his  readefs.  We 
tte  therefore  in  taking  up  these  vo« 
lames  less  alarmed  than  in  maiiy  si<^ 
oailar  instances  at  the  length  tQ 
which  they  are  expanded* 


Henry  Honie  was  born  at  Kames 
in  the  county  of  Berwick  in  the 
year  I6f96,  of  an  honourable,  but 
not  opulent  family.  To  his  early 
education,  which  was  private,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  much  proficiency.  With 
a  slender  stock  of  learning,  acquired 
under  a  tutor  of  apparently  narrow 
attainments,  he  was  about  the  year 
1712  bound  by  indenture  to  attend 
the  office  of  a  writer  to  the  Signet 
in  Edinburgh.  An  accidental  in« 
trodttction  to  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple, 
then  president  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion, impressed -him  strongly  with 
the  idea  of  the  otium  cum  dtgnitate 
to  be  attained  by  honourable  and 
active  pei*severance  in  the  higher 
departments  of  the  legal  profes* 
sion.  He  therefore  determined  ta 
abandon  the  more  limited  occupa- 
tion of  a  writer,  and  to  qualify  him  • 
self  for  the  functions  of  an  advo« 
Gate  before  the  supreme  courts. 

He  now  began  to  apply  JiiiDself 
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with  great  diligence  to  retuedy  the 
defects  of  his  domestic  ., education, 
resuming  the.  study  of  .the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  adding 
that  of  the  French  and  Italian,  to- 
gether with  the  cultivatien  of  va- 
rious scientific  pursuits,  which  he 
carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  the- 
^tudiy  of  the   law.     His    favourite 

Eursuits  appear  however  to  have 
een  of  a  metaphysical  nature.  In 
1723  he  was  engaged  in  a  corres- 
pondence with  Andrew  Baxter,  the 
well  knowh  author  of  "an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  human  souV* 
and  of '*  Matho,  sive  cosmotheoria 
puerilis,"  who  was  then  employed 
in  superintending  the  education  of 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood Of  Kames.  The  corres- 
pondence related  to  topics  both 
physical  and  metaphysical,  and  was 
protracted  by  the  perseverance  of 
Home  to  a  len<rth  which  exhausted 
the  patience  of  Baxter,  who  could 
feel  little  pleasure  in  carrying  on  a 
conti'oversy  with  an  adversary  at 
that  time  deficient  even  in  element-  , 
ary  information  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject of  debate. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Home,  who 
seems  to  have  felt  a  strong  passion 
for  metaphysical  controversy,  en- 
tered the  lists  with  Dr.  S.  Clarke, 
whose  books  on  the  being  and  attri- 
butes of  God  at  that  time  attracted 
much  of  the  public  notice.  Clarke 
*^  answered  the  objections  of  Jiis 
correspondent  briefly,  but  pointed- 
ly, and  with  the  most  perfect  good 
temper ;  yet  in  such  a  strain,  as  to 
prompt  to  no  further  continuance 
of  the  controversy." 

Mr,  Home  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1724.  His  powers  of  oratory 
,were  not  shining,  and  the  first  cir- 
cumstance which  brought  him  into 
notice,  was  the  publication  in  1728 
of  a  folio  volume  of  ^*  Remarkable 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session" 
from  17  J  6  to  that  period,  which 
are  stated  by  Lord  VVoodbouselee, 
a  competent  authority,  to  be  exe- 


cuted with  gi*eat  judgement  By 
the  solidity  of  his  legal  knowledge, 
and  the  ingenuity  and  success  of  his 
pleadings,  though  unadorned  by 
any  graces  of  external  manner, 
Mr.  Home  now  rapidly  rose  to  great 
eminence  at  the  bar. 

.  In  1732  he  publislied  a  small  vfh 
lume  under  the  title  of  "  Vjs^m 
upon  several  Subjects  in  Law," 
&c.  suggested  in  the  course  of  hii 
practice. as  a  counsel,  an  analysi> 
of  which  is  furnished  by  Lord 
Woodhouselee, 

Mr.  Home  was"  a.t  this  time  con- 
nected in  habits  of  close  imiinacY, 
with  ^tlili  principal  persons  of  litera- 
ry eminence  who  inhabited  or  ire* 
?[uented  the  Scotch  metropolis,  who 
urnish  Lord  Woodhouseleewithan 
entertaining  chapter  of  anecdotes. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  celebrated  DaviJ  Hume,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Home  seems 
to  have  commenced  about  the  year 
1737,  at  the  time  when  the  fonner 
was  engaged  in  the  publicaiiou  of 
bis  first  work,  the  '^Treatise  of 
Human  Nature." 

In  1741,  Mr.  Home  was  mairied 
to  Miss  Agatha  Drummond,  a 
younger  daughter  of  James  Drum- 
mond,  Esq.,  of  Blair,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Perth,  a  lady  who  is  charac- 
terized as  possessing  an  excellent 
understanding  and  most  amiable 
temper.  The  following  exiiact 
describes  the  mode  of  dpmestic 
life  now  adopted  by  him. 

"But  with  this  laudable  attentwa  to 
economy,  Mr.  Home's  mode,  of  toj 
was  consistent  with  every  rational  en- 
joyment of  social  and  polished  life.  He 
had  accustomed  himself  from  his  farfejt 
years  to  a  regular  distribution  of  bi» 
time ;  and,  in  the  hours  dedicated  to 
'serious  occupation,  it  was  no  light  oatw 
that  ever  made  him  depart  from  his  (rf' 
nary  arrangements.  The  day  was  dero- 
ted  chielfy  to  professional  duties.  He 
had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  rmg 
early ;  in  summer  betwuen  five  and  ox 
o'clock ;  in  winter,  generally  two  houn 
before  day-break.    This  time  was  sf^ 
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i  preparation  for  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  Court;  in  reading  his  briefs,  or  in 
dictating  to  an   amanuensis.     The  fore- 
noon  was  passed  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
which,  at  that  time,  commonly  rose  soon 
after  mid-day  ;  thus  allowing  an  hour  or 
two  before   dinner  for  a    walk    with  a 
friend.    In  town,  he  rarely  either   gave 
or  accepted  of  inviutions  to    dinner;  as 
the  afternoon  was  required  for  business 
and  Btudv.     If  the  labours  of  the    day 
were  early  accomplished,  and  time    was 
left  for  a  party  at    cards    before   supper, 
he  joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  partook  with  great  «;atisfaction   in  a 
game  of  whist,    which  he  played   well; 
though  not  always  with  perfect  forbear- 
ance, if  matched  with  an  unskilful  part- 
oer :  yet  even  these  little  sallies    of  tem- 
per v*ere  amusing,  and  seasoned  with  so 
much  good  humour,  that  they  rather  plea- 
sedthan  offended  the  person  who  was 
their  object.     At  other  times,  he  was  not 
unfrequently  seen  of  an    evening   at   the 
theatre,  the  concert,  or  assembly-room  ; 
and,  possessing  to  a    wonderful   degree 
the  power  of  discharging  his    mind  of 
every  thing  that  was  not  in  consonance 
wth  his  present  occupations,  he    partook 
widi  the  keenest  relish    in    the  amuse- 
ments  of  the  gay  circle  which  surrounded 
him.    It  was  delightful  to  see  the  man  of 
business    and    the  philosopher  mingling 
not   only   with    complacence,  but  with 
ease,  in  the    light   and    trivial  conversa- 
tion of  the  Beau  mondc^  and  rivalling   in 
animation  and  vivacity  the  sprightlicst  of 
•the  votaries  of  fashion,  whose   professed 
object  is  pleasure,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  passing  hour.    The  evening  was  ge- 
ncrafiy  closed  by  a  small  domestic  party  : 
where  a  few  of^his  intimate  friends,  As^ 
sembled  for  the  most  part  without  invita- 
tbo,  found  a  plain  but  elegant  little  sup- 
per ;  and  where,  enlivened  often  by  some 
of  Mrs.  Home's  female  acquaintance,  the 
hours  were  passed  in.  the  most  rational 
eajoyment  of  sensible  and,  spirited  convert 
sation,  and    easy  social  mirth,  till  after 
midnight.-Sttch    was  the  tenor  of  Mr, 
Home's  life,  while  engaged  in  the  roost 
extensive    business    as  a  barrister;   and 
toch,  with  little  variation  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  time,  it  continued  to  be  after 
Us  promotion  to  the  Bench. 

The   seasons  *of   vacation    were 
usually  spent  in   the  countryi  in 


an  intermixture  of  literary  studies, 
and  rural  and  agricultural  pursuits, 
to  which  Mr.  Home  was  attadied  in 
a  degree  which  furnished  matter  of 
some  surprize  to  the  neicrhbourin^ 
Scottish  gentry,  who  were  at  that 
time  little  sensible  of  the  value  of 
such  labours. 

In  n4l  he  published  in  two  vo* 
liimes  folio,  **  The  Decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session  from  its  Iristitutioa 
to  the  present  Time,  abridajed  and 
digested  under  proper  Heads  in  the 
form  of  a  Dictionary."  This  work 
was  the  labour  of  many  years,  is 
^aid  to  be  of  the  highest  utility  to 
the  profession  of  the  law  in  Scot- 
Ian^  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court  not  having  been 
before  methodized,  and  for  the 
most  part  existing  only  in  a  few 
manuscript  collections,  not  easily 
accessible,  nor  to  be  perused  and 
consulted  without  much  unpleasant 
labour.  A  supplement  of  two  vo- 
lumes was  added  to  this  work  by 
Lord  Wopdhouselee,  under  the  di- 
rection and  inspection  of  Lord 
Karnes  himself. 

During  the  rebellion  in  1745  and 
1746  the  proceedings  of  the'  court, 
of  session    were   suspended   for  a 
period  of   eleven  months.     This  in- 
terval  was  employed  by  Mr.  Home 
in  various  rescarihes  into  subjects 
connected    with  the   history,  laws^ 
and  ancient  usages  of  his  country. 
The  result  of  his  enquiries  he  pub- 
lished  in   1747   under  the  title   of 
*'  Essays  upon  several  Subjects  con-? 
cerning  British  Antiquities,"    con- 
sisting of  five  dissertations,  on  the 
introduction   of  the  feudal  law,  on 
the  constitution  of  parliament,  on 
honour  and  dignity,  on   succession 
or  descent,  and  an  appendix  on  the 
hereditary  and  indefeasible  right  of 
kings,   in  which  he   adopts    whig 
principles. 

In  1751  he  published  "  Essays 
on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and 
Natural  Religion,"  which  his  bio- 
grapher considers   as  ioteoded  ta 
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counteract  Ae  noxious  tendency 
which  he  attrihuted  to  certain  prin- 
ciples advanced  by  Humeri n  his 
philosophical  essays,  especially  that 
of  utility  or  expediency  laid  down 
by  that  author  as  the  foundation  of 
morals,  and  supported  by  him  with 
much  force  of  argument  and  inge- 
nuity of  illustration;  and  his  theory 
respecting  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect,  as  apprehended  by  the 
human  mind,  which  has  been  mUch 
misunderstood,  and  in  combating 
which  Lord  Karnes  seems  to  have 
come  to  a  conclusion  differing  little 
more  than  verbally  from  that  of  the 
author  whose  doctrine  he  was  con- 
testing. In  these  dissertations  Mr. 
Home  advanced  a  whimsical  theory 
for  the  purpose  *of  reconciling  the 
opinions  of  liberty  and  necessity. 
By  this  work,  undertaken  in  de- 
fence of  the  principles  of  morality 
and  natural  rcliirion  against  the  at- 
tacks  of  scepticism,  the  author  had 
the  misfortune  to  draw  on  himself 
the  charges  of  impiety  and  scepti- 
cism from  some  bigotted  members 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who 
were  even  desirous  to  support  their 
complaints  by  the  interference  of 
ecch'siastical  authority.  The  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  the  general 
assembly,  but  dismissed  by  the  pru 
dence  rather  than  the  liberality  of 
that  body. 

In  February  1752,  Mr.  Home 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  session,  and  took  his  seat  by  the 
name  of  Lord  Kames  on  the  bench, 
which  he  adorned  by  his  legal 
knowledge,,  his  love  of  justice,  and 
the  general  courtesy  and  modera- 
tion of  his  manners.  From  this  time 
he  continued  to  occupy  a  distin- 
guished place  both  in  the  literature 
and  jurisprudence  of  his  country. 
!n  1755  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fisheries,  arts 
and  manufactures  of  Scotland,  and 
a  commissioner  for  the  management 
of  forfeited  estates  annexed  to  the 


crown,  the  revenues  of  whfcli  wfft, 
to  be  applied  to  the  improToraent 
of  the  nncukivated  tracts  of  Scot- 
land. He  continued  his  literary 
labours  by  the  publication  (in  1157) 
of  '^  the  Statute  Law  of  ScotUd 
abridged,  with  Historical  Notes," 
a  work  which  is  said  to  coutain  a 
clear  and  compendious  view  of  the 
subject,  and  continues  to  be  a  book 
of  authority  with  the  practitionen 
in  the  Scotch  courts. 

Lord  Kames  was  sensible  of  the 
bad  effects  resulting  from  the  diJe- 
rent  systems  of  law  by  which  the 
Northern  and  Southern  divisions  of 
the  Island  are  governed,  and  vns 
engaged  in  a  correspondeuce  with 
the  £arl  of  Hardwicke,  then  lord 
chancellor,  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. His  researches  respecting  it 
were  given  to  the  world  in  a  votome 
of  "  Historical  Law- Tracts,"  priirt- 
ed  at  Edinburgh  in  1759,  in  which 
he  traces  the  history  of  law,  and 
endeavours  to  point  out  the  altera- 
tions which  changes  of  circum- 
stances render  exp^ient. 

The  active  mind  of  Lord  Kam^ 
did  not  confine  itself  to  laboun 
and  studies  connected  with  the  pm* 
fession  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
In  1761  he  published  a  small  vo. 
lume  entitled  an  *'  Introdnctiofi to 
the  art  of  thinking :"  the  object  of 
which  was  to  point  out  the  meahs  of 
improving  the  faculty  or  habit  of 
abstraction,  and  the  formatioD  of 
general  observations :  and  compriz- 
ing various  maxims,  origiual  aod 
borrowed,  illustrated  by  bistorictl 
anecdotes  and  fables. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Franklu),  ia 
company  with  his  eldest  son,  visit* 
ed  Scotland,  and  received  froin 
Lord  Kames  marks  of  attcntiofl 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
uninterrupted  friendship  and  cor- 
respoiidence.  The^  folfowing  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Franklin  on  a  picture^ 
said  to  be  that  of  Pciio>  are  cu* 
rious* 
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^  Vemr  Lordship's  kind  offervof  Peon's 
wciureis  extremely  obliging.  But  were 
It  certainly  his  picture,  it  would  be  too 
faluable  a  curiosity  for  rae  to  think  of 
accepdng  it.  1  should  only  desire  the  &• 
tour  of  leave  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  I 
could  wish  to  know  the  history  of  the 
picture  before  it  came  into  your  hands 
and  the  grounds  for  supposing  it  his.  1 
have  at  present  some  doubts  about  it ;  first 
because  the  primitive  Quakers  used  to  de* 
dait  against  pictures  as  a  vain  expence  i 
a  man's  sufiering  his  portrait  to  be  ukeD» 

•  was  condemned  as  pride ;  and  I  think  to 
this  day  it  is  very  little  practised  aroooe 
them.  Then,  it  is  on  a  board ;  and  I 
imagine  tl\e  practice  of  painting  portraits 
on  boards,  clid  not  come  down  so  low  as 
Penn's  time ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 
My  other  reason  is>  an  anecdote  I 
have  heard,  viz.  That  when  old  Lord 
Cobbam  vras  adorning  his  gardens  at 
Stowe  witli  the  busts  of  famous  men»  he 
made  inquiry  of  the  ^unily,  for  a  picture 
of  William  Fenn,  in  order  to  j^  a  bust 
formed  from  it,  but  cot^  nnd  none. 
ThatSylvanus  Bevan,  an  old  Quaker 
apothecary,  remarkable  for  the  notice  he 
takes  of  countenances,  and  a  knack  he  has 
of  cutting  in  ivory  strong  likenesses  of 
persons  he  has  once  seen,  hearing  of 
JLord  Cobham's  delsire,  set  himself  to 
recoUebt  Pcnn's  face,  with  which  he 
had  been  well  acquainted ;  and  cut  a  little 
bust  of  him  in  ivory  which  he  sent  to 
Lord  Cobham,  without  any  letter  or 
Jioticc  that  it  was  Penn*s.  But  my 
Lord  who  had  personally  known  Penn, 
on  seeipg   it^    immediately   cried     out, 

.  "Whence  cpmes  this  ?  It  is  William  Penn 
^himself  !*^  and  from  this  little  bust, 
Aey  say,  the  large  one  in  the  gardens 
was  fohJaed.— rdoubt,  too,  whether  the 
whisker  was  not  <|uite  out  of  use  at  the 
time  whefi  Penn  miwt  have  been  of  the 
ag(e  appcarittg  io  the  face  of  that  picture. 
-And  y^,  notwithstanding  these  reasons. 
I  am  not  without  some  hope  that  it 
may  be  hi^ ;  becaasd  I  know  some  eminent 
Quakers  have  had  their  pictures  privately 
drawn  and  delposited  with  trusty  friends ; 
tod  I  know  also  that  there  is  extant  at 
Philadelphia  a  very  good  picture  of  Mrs 
Penn,  his  last  wife.  After  all,  1  own  I 
have  a  ^rong  desire  to  be  satisfied  con- 
ccniine  this  picture;  and  as  Bevan  is  yet 
living  here»  and  some  other  old  Quaketi 
that  remember  Willidnr  Penn,  who  died 


but  in  1718,  I  would  wish  to  have  it 
sent  me  carefully  packed  in  a  box  by  the 
waggon,  (for  I  would  not  trust  it  b]f 
sea),  that  I  may  obtain  their  opinion. 
The  charges  i  shall  very  cheerfully  pay  ; 
and  if  it  proves  to  be  renn's  picture,  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  your  Lordship 
for  leave  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  and  wiU 
carefully  return  the  original.'' 

Ill  1762,  appeared  the  **  Ele- 
ments of  Ciiticistn,"  one  of  tlj« 
works  by  which  tiie  name  of  Lord 
Karnes  is  chiefly  known  to  the  ge« 
neral  reader.  The  object  of  this 
work  is  the  establishment  of  a  phi* 
losophical  theory  of  criticism,  and 
the  application  of  its  principles  to 
the  appreciation  of  works  ot  litera- 
ture and  taste,  an  ingenious  pro- 
duction, but  rather  the  offspring  of 
speculation  and  reasoning,  then  of 
a  quick  and  habitual  perception  of 
the  grand  and  beautiful,  and  there* 
fore  j^  and  cold  in  its  manuer^ 
and  sometimes  erroneous  in  its  de- 
cisions. 

In  1763  Lord  Karnes  was  appoints 
ed  one  of  the  Lords  of  JusticiarjTi 
the  supreme  criminal  tribunal  itt 
Scotland.  Although  at  this  period 
unengaged  in  any  public  literary 
labour,  he  maintained  an  extensive 
epistolary  correspondence  on  va- 
rious subjects  of  speculation  with 
men  of  science  and  literary  repu«  ^ 
tation.  Among  the  names  of  his^ 
correspondents,  we  now  find  those 
of  Dean  Tucker,  and  Mr.  Harris  of 
Salisbury. 

The  estate  of  Blair-Drummond 
devolving  to  the  possession  of  Lord 
Kames,  he  was  induced  by  his  at- 
tention to  agricultui-al  subjects,  to 
project  and  execute  a  varifcty  of  ex- 
tensive improvements.  Among 
these  was  the  undertaking  of  clear* 
ing  the  Moss  of  Kincardine,  a  level 
swamp  about  four  miles  in  lengthy 
and  nom  one  to  two  in  breadth, 
containing  about  2000  Scotch  acres. 
This  extensive  tract  was  covered 
with  a  stratum  of  moss,  on  an  aver- 
age from  eight  to  nine  feet  in 
tmckoesB^  bf  tickth  which  was  kndwa 
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chronology*  Young  Macartney^s 
.  fondness  for  books  led  him  im- 
perceptibly, from  want  of  others, 
to  the  study  of  such  as  were  to 
"  be  had  :  And  to  the  early  exercise 
of  his  memory  on  these  subjects  he 
used  to  attribute  in  a  great  degree 
the  peculiarly  retentive  faculty  for 
which,  through  every  part  of  htt 
future  life^  he  was  distinguished. 

At  thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  feU 
low  commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  proceeded  Master  of 
Arts  in  1759.  From  Dublin  he  came 
to  London,  and  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  but  without  any  view  to 
the  practice  of  the  Law.  Shortly 
after  this  time  he  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  probable  acquired 
that  koovvledge  ot  the  politics  and 
character  of  different  European 
courts,  and  of  the  strength  and  re- 
sources  of  diflfesent  states,  which 
qualified  him  so  well  for  the  pub« 
lie  career  which  it  was  his  destiny 
to  run. 

A  ^eat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  first  object  of  his  ambition ; 
and  as  he  had  formed  intimacies 
with  some  of  the  leading  characters 
of  the  time,  to  obtain  it  could  be  a 
matter  of  no  grgj^t  difficulty.  Lord 
Holland  and  Lord  Sandwich,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment, had  made  an  arrangement  to 
bring  him  into  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Midburst,  but  the  aBairs 
of  Russia  having  at  this  time  as- 
sumed a  very  interesting  appear- 
ance from  the  recent  revolution 
which  had  placed  Catherine  on  the 
throne,  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Ma- 
cartney's talents  and  political  know- 
ledge might  be  still  more  advan- 
tageously employed  at  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  old  treaty  of 
commerce  of  1734  had  long  since 
,died  a  natural  death  ;  and  Catherine 
was  so  little  disposed  to  renew  it, 
that  she  had  given  a  flat  refusal  to 
Lord  Buckingham,  on  the  ground 
i?  that  it  was  liot  intended  to  enjter 


into  an  exclusive  engagemetit  wiA 
any  particular  power.  Mr.  Macart* 
ney,  in  addition  to  his  other  diplo- 
matic qualifications^  was  endowed 
with  so  many  gr^  es  of  person  an4 
of  manner  that  he  was  thought  a 
very  likely  person  to  negotiate  with 
effect  at  a  female  court.  He  was 
accordingly  appointed  envoy  extra- 
ordinaiy  to  the  Empiess  of  Russia^ 
and  received,  his  first  audience  Jto. 
1 1, 1165,  havingpreViously  receked 
tlie  honour  df  knighthood  from  hi» 
majesty.  Here  be  continued  more 
than  two  years,  and  with  unwearied 
perseverance  and  infinite  address, 
at  length  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  his  mission  oa 
terms  more  favourable  than  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  Englisli  govern- 
ment, since  the  failure  of  his  three 
immediate  predecessors  in  pursuit 
of  the  same  advantages.  Sir  George, 
however,  unquestionably  exceeded 
his  instrnciions  in  having  taken 
upon  himself  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
commerce  before  he  had  sent  it 
over  for  his  Majesty^s  apprcAation. 
To  enter  into  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  too  much  en« 
croach  upon  the  limits  of  oiirar^ 
tide  :  Mr.  Barrow  has  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his  client  with  dexterity 
and  zeal,  and  the  issue  of  thebusi« 
ness  was  a  suflicient  acknowledge^ 
ment  of  the  policy  as  well  as  of 
the  defensibility  of  Kr  GeoVgc*S 
conduct.  The  new  English  minis' 
stry,  however,  aflxjcted  to  be  highly 
indignant  at  the  liberty  which  their 
envoy  had  taken,  and  .particularly 
at  the  introductiou  of  a  clause  wbicL 
they  considered  as  a  r^ertation  io 
favor  of  Russia,  and  an  infringei 
ment  on  the  navigation  act  Tliey 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty:  itwaJ 
re-written ;  the  objectionable  clause 
was  left  out ;  it  w^  again  seot  to 
England :  in  short  it  was  tbrice 

<'  Sett  bootless  home  and  weather-beates 
back," 

before  it  was  d^finitirely settled^  and 
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ticn  with  his  majesty^s  ratification 
was  transmitted  an  announcement 
that  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  was  ap- 
appointed  embassador  extraord.nary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of 
St.  Pt'tersbur^h. 

Sir  Geor:(e  felt  very  acutely  this 
nngrateful  treatment :  in  one  of  his 
letters  he  says  "  nothing  in  heaven 
could  bribe  me  to  pass  the  last  six 
months  over  again ;  mortified  and 
dejected  as  I  am,  I- have  long  since 
disclaimed  the  least  hope  of  ap» 
plause  for  any  ministerial  endea- 
vours, however  judiciously  conduct- 
ed Of  fortunately  concluded,*'  &c. 
But  eventually  he  enjoyed  his  tri- 
QDiph :  'all  the  British  merchants 
resident  iti  Petersburg  expressed  in 
a  public  letter  *•  their  leniire  and 
unreserved  approbation  of  every 
article**  in  the  treaty,  and  on  his 
return  to  England,  Mr,  Stanley  re- 
sgned  his  appointment  of  Minister 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  the  Court  of  Russia;  and  Sir 
George  Macartney  was  immediately 
appointed  to  succeed  him !  An  ac- 
knowledgement thus  wrung  from 
the  Ministry  of  his  upright  and; 
wise  conduct,  and  of  the  rattiity  of 
their  own  charges  against  him  was 
a  triumph  which  he  could  hardly 
have  expected.  Sir  George  had 
been  received  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing mann^  by  the  Empress,  who 
pres^ted  him  with  a  magnificent- 
gold  snufFbox  enriched  with  dia- 
monds on  his  departure.  An  anec- 
dote occurs  here — we  have  tnnny 
others  in  store — indicative  of  his 
disinterested  spirit:  notwitbstand<^ 
ing  that  he  had  contracted  a  person- 
al debt  of  6000/.  in  order  to  sup- 
port bis  ministerial  character  with 
appropriate  splendor,  he  declined 
accepting  the  service  of  plate  which 
it  is  customary  for  ambassadors  to 
be  presented  with ;  he  declined  the 
equipage  money,  and  every  other 
emolument  except  their  Majesties* 
pictures. 

On  the  first  of  Feb.  1768,  Sir 


George,  was  married  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Jane  Stuart,  second 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  Hav- 
ing refused  the  honor  of  amba.ss:idor 
to  Russia,  he  was  now  chosen  mem- 
ber for  Armagh,  and  went  over  a9 
Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  with 
Lord  Townsend  who  was  the  first 
resident  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that 
country ;  here  he  remained  about 
tliree  years,  andsupported  the  cause 
of  government  with  great  zeal  and 
disinterestedness,  having  waved  the 
acceptance  of  a  place  of  2000/.  a  year 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  On  his  return,  he  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath :  about 
two  years  afterward  she  was  further 
rewarded  for  his  services  in  Ireland 
by  the  appointment  of  Governor 
and  Constable  of  the  Castle  and 
Fortress,  of  Toome,  with  a  salaiy 
of  about  1000/.  a  year.  In  Oct. 
17'^4,he  was  returned  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament  for  various 
Scotch  boroughs,  and  in  Dec.  177$ 
was  appointed  Captain  General  and 
Governor  in  Chief  of  the  Southern 
Caribbee  Islands  of  Grenada,  the 
Grenadines,  and  Tobago.  On  the 
10th  of  June  1776,  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  advance  him  to  the  peer* 
age  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
■Macartney,  Baron  of  Lisanoare  in 
the  county  of  Antrim. 

On  his  arrival  at  Grenada  he 
found  the  island  distracted4)y  party 
and  religious  feuds:  the  Scotcn 
party  and  the  French  bore  invete- 
rate enmity  against  each  other.  This 
rancour  he  endeavoured  to  appease, 
and  succeeded  in  restoring  harmo- 
ny amon^  these  theologic  zealots. 
Hecontnvedby  his  address  and  ju« 
dicious  conduct  to  conciliate  all 
parties,  und  be  actually  composed 
and  established  a  mihtia  of  those 
very  men  who,  before  his  arrival, 
bad  heeti  endeavouring  to  tear  eiich 
other  to  pieces.  It  was  a  part  of 
this  militia  which,  together  with 
the  garrison,  made  So  gallant  tfaou^h 
ineffectual  a  defence  ag^nst   taft 
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Count  crKstaiog  when  he  attacked 
the  island  iviih  a  vevy  superior  frrce. 

By  t*ie  capture  ot  Grenada,  Lord 
Macartney  siilYercd  considerably  in 
bis  private  fortune,  and  he  never 
received  any  conipensation  what- 
t:yor.  The  loss  ot  his  papers  was 
irrepr.rable :  having  made  it  a  nile 
from  his  omset  in  life  to  write  down 
whatever  new  matter  of  information 
he  collected,  whatever  observations 
occurred  in  the  coarse  of  his  reading, 
it  must  be  prcsnmed  that  these  pa- 
pers contained  documents  and  re- 
marks of  no  ordinary  value.  To 
add  to  his  misfortune,  the  Supply, 
store-ship,  in  which  Lady  ^lacart- 
ney  had  taken  her  passaee  for  Eng- 
land, took  fire  at  St.  Kitt's  where 
it  stopped  to  collect  the  convoy, 
and  every  article  on  board,  includ- 
ing dupficates  of  many  >of  these 
papers,  was  consumed. 

His  Lordship  remained  but  a 
short  time  as  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Li- 
moges, before  he  obtained,  through 
M.  Sartines,  the  permission  of  the 
king  of  France  to  return  to  I^ngland, 
where  he  was  immediately  exchang- 
ed. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  pe- 
riod of  Lord  Macartney's  life  in 
which  the  powers  of  his  mind  and 
the  qualities  of  his  heart  had  the 
amplest  room  for  expansion  ;  India 
was  the  great  and  splendid  theatre 
in  which  he  was  to  display  •the  in- 
corruptibility of  the  patriot  and  the 
various  wisdom  of  the  ^itatesman. 
The  enormous  and  unblushing 
abuse*  which  for  many  years  had 
disgraced  the  administration  of  go- 
vernment in  the  Carnatic;  the 
scenes  of  plunder,  perfidy,  and  vio- 
lence which  had  been  exhibited  in 
that  ill-fated  country  rendered  it 
i>ecessary  that  some  man  of  emU 
Dent  talent  and  i^tegri^y  should  be 
sent  to  fill  the  vacant  presidency  of 
Madras;  to  restore  confiilcnce,  if 
possible,  to  the  native  princes,  by 
stemming  the  ton'ent  of  corruption 
and  of  ^'raud  ;  to  supplant  imbcci*- 


lity  by  vigour,  inaction  by  activity, 
and  out  of  confusion  to  invoke  or- 
der.    On  the   I4th  of  Dec.  1780, 
.  L<^rd  Macartney  was  nominated  Go. 
vernor   and  President  of  Fort  St. 
G'.^)rge;  the  nomination  of  thedi. 
rectore  had  the  conmrrence  of  the 
proprietors,  and  he  was  sworn  ia 
the  next  day  without  even  llie  cere- 
mony of  a  ballot.    On  the  2l8t  of 
June  1801,  after  a  passage  of  four 
months,  he  arrived   before  Pondi- 
cherry.    Tiie  army  was  at  this  time 
under  the    counuand  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  and  the  naval  forces  under 
that  of    Vice  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  from  which  latter  Lord  Ma- 
cartney first  learned  intelligence  of 
the  war  with  Hyder  AH ;  of  bisbold 
invasion  of  the  Carnatic,  the  ill- 
success  of  the  British  arms,  and  the 
general  gloomy  a[>pcarance  of  our 
prospects  in  every    part  of  India. 
Hyder  Ali's   detachments  bad  ap- 
proached to  the  very  gates  of  Ma- 
dras: the  neighbouring  coiintr}^was 
abandoned  both  by  Europeans  and 
natives  ;  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  his 
family  had  been  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  town  ;  all  supplies, 
except  by  sea,  were  cut  off,  and 
those    rendered   precarious  by  the 
activity  of  the  enemy^s  privateers. 
No  assistance  was  to  be  expected 
from  the   nati\^e  princes  of  India 
who  had  entertained  but  too  well- 
grounded  a  suspicion  of  our  Mibi- 
tion  and  ill-faith  ;  the  presidencyof 
Bengal  was  engaged  in  an  inauspi- 
cious war  with  the   Mahrattas,  aud 
could  promise  no  permanent  assist- 
ance; and,  lastly,  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  all,  the  British  army  itself 
had  shown  a  very  serious  dispositioa 
to   mutiny  on    account  of  the  ar- 
rears of  pay  which  were  due  to  it. 
Such  was  the  inauspicious  crisis  at 
which  the  government  of  the  Car- 
natic was  asfsumed  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney.   But  it  WHS  not  his  character 
to   despond;     he  met  the  danger 
boldly   and  manfully  :   money  was 
distributed   among    the  troops  io 
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pupnent  of  their  arrears ;  provi- 
sions v\ere  obtained  for  the  airmy  ; 
tlie  subjects  and  allies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain were  inspired  with  confidence 
in  her  resources ;  and  while  it  was 
his  object  to  impress  the  eneniy 
with  dread  of  her  power,  he  de- 
sired oi)ly  to  obtain  an  equitable 
peace  wirhout  extension  of  territo- 

As  hostilities  had  now  commenced 
between  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
it  was  evident  that  the  Dutch, 
would  purchase*  amity  of  HyderAli 
by  annoying  the  English.  Accord- 
ingly the  first  step  that  Lord  Ma- 
cartney took  was  to  get  possession 
of  the  two  Dutch  forts  of  Sadras 
and  Pulicat,  the  one  being  to  the 
north  the  other  to  the  south  of  fort 
St.  George:  within  the  first  week 
of  his  arrival  Sadras  surrendered, 
and  the  fail  of  Publicat  soon  fol- 
lowed. Sir  Eyre  Coote  defeated 
Hyder  Ali  on  the  first  of  July  near 
Porto  Novo  y  and  at  this  seasona- 
ble moment  of  superiority  it  was 
that  Lord  Macartney  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  Princes  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  made  overtures  to  fl[y- 
der  Ali  himself.  The  reply  of  that 
great  warrior  sufficiently  indicates 
the  distrust  which  had  been  engen- 
dered by  former  transactions  with 
the  company's  government.  "  The 
governors  and  Sirdars,"  he  observes, 
*'  who  enter  into  treaties,  after  one 
or  two  years  return  to  Europe,  and 
their  acts  and  deeds  become  of  no 
effect.  Prior  to  your  coming,  when 
the  governor  ana  council  of  Madras 
had  departed  from  their  treaty  of 
alliance  and  of  friendship  I  sent  my 
vakeel  (agent)  to  confer  with  them, 
and  to  ask  the  reason  for  such 
breach  of  faith ;  the  answer  was 
that  they  who  made  these  cojiditioiis 
rvere  gone  to  Europe.^^  Lord  Ma- 
cartney had  received  strong  assur- 
ances from  the  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  of  the  pacific  disposition  of 
the  Mahrattas:  he  immediately 
tent  propositions  to   the  court  of 


Poonah,  oflTering  the  restoration  of 
certain  provinces  and  islands  which 
he  knew  had  either  a  political  or 
religious  value  in  their  eyes.  This 
pro|X)sition  had  so  good  an  effect 
that  no  hostilities  were  afterwards 
committed  by  the  Mahrattas  against 
the  Englisli,  and  it  paved  the  way 
for  that  peace  which,  through  the 
mediation  of  Scindea,  was  shortly 
after  made  with  them  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Bengal. 

The  revenues  of  the  Carnatic  for 
a  period  of  indefinite  duration,  and 
not  less  than  five  years  were  as- 
signed exclusively  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Macartney ;  the  Nabob  had 
already  received  the  most  convinc- 
ing proof  of  his  Lordship's  disin* 
terestedness  and  integrity  in  his  re- 
jection of  one  of  the  highest  bribes 
that  was  ever  proffered  to  a  gover- 
nor of  Madras  in  a  single  sum, 
namely  two  lacks  of  pagodas  or 
80,000/.  As  the  war  in  the  Carna- 
tic had  in  a  great  measure  been 
carried  on  in  defence  of  the  Na- 
bob's possessions,  it  was  deemed 
just  that  a  large  portion  of  the  re- 
venues arising  from  those  posses- 
sions should  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  it.  After  infinite  diffi- 
culty Lord  Macartney  obtained  this 
assignment. 

Concerning  the  justness  of  iak* 
ivg  the  revenues  of  the  Nabob,  l^or 
it  is  quite  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call 
^the  assignment  of  them  voluntary , 
it  would  be  useless  to  deliver  an  opi- 
nion, unless  thatopinion  were  back- 
ed with  those  reasons  for  it  which 
would  involve  a  long  historical  dis- 
quisition. Mr.  Barrow  has  defended 
the  measure,  not  on  the  principle 
of  necessity  merely,  b^it  on  that  of 
equity  :  Lord  Macartney  did  the . 
same  ^  and  so  high  an  opinion  do 
we  entertain  of  his  honesty,  that 
we  believe  if  he  could  not  have 
defended  it  on  the  latter  ground 
he  would  not  have  attempted  to  de- 
fend it  on  the  former :  To  this  in- 
restment,  however,  was  owing  the 
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falvation   of  the    Carnaiic  ;   those  profuse  expediture  of  the  Compt* 

veiy  countries  which  for  eighteen  py's  funds  bad  involved  the^jovero- 

months  after  the  invasion  of  Hyder  ment  in  an  enormous  and  accumu- 

Ali    had  uot^comrihmed   a  single  Iatin<^  deht;  where  agencies^  em- 

pat/oda    towaids  the  ex]>ences  of'  bassies,  and  contracts  iiad  drained 

the  war  had  actually  yielded  at  the  the  public  coffers  to  fill  the  pockets 
close  of  the  second  year  between 


eighty  and  ninety  lacks  of  rupees, 
crabont  one  million  sterhn^.  One 
sixth  part  of  ail  the  collecctons  was 
punctually  delivered  to  the  Nabob 
according  to  the  original  agree* 
xnent,  which  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  more  ntoncy  than  he  could 
ever  boast  of  having  duritig  the 
confusion  and  management  of  his 
affairs  which  followed  the  invasion 
©f  that  enterprising  warrior. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  h'* 
mits  of  our  article  were  we  to  at- 
tempt even  the  faintest  and  most 
rapid  sketch  of  the  waruith  Hy- 
der All  in  which  we  were  engaged 
when  Lord  Macartney  filled  the 
chair  of  t!ie  Madras  presidency.  He 
bad  every  obstacle  to  contend  with 
which     insubordination,    jealousy, 

'  fear,  and  malice  could  accumulate, 
The  enemy  was  at  his  gates,  the 
commanders  of  the  British  forces 
both  by  sea*  and  by  land  t  dis- 
allowed his  authority,  and  claimed 
amd  exercised  an  nnparticipated, 
and  as  his  Lordship  truly  called 
it,,  an  '  imperatoriar  command. 
The  supreme  council  of  Bengal, 
where  those  virtues  were  but  little 
known  which  Lord  Macartney* 
planted  and  cultivated  with  unceas- 
ing assiduity  at  Madras,  thwarted 
t>im  in  all  his  measures ;  and  en- 
crouragedthat  •  imperatorial*  autho- 
rity ot  the  commanders,  because  it 
proportionally  weakened  the  autho- 
rity of  the  presidency.  The  reform- 
ation of  abuses,  Mr.  Barrow  justly 
observes,  which  wasstrou^lyrecom- 
IDended  l>y  the  court  ot  directors 
to  the  early  attention  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney could  not  fail  of  exciting 

a  jtalQiisy  in  that  place  where  a 


of  individuals ;  and  where  there 
was  a  total  want  of  economy  both 
in  the  cini  and  military  department. 
At  Bengal,  therefore,  no  character 
could  be  more  obnoxious  than  one 
of  an  established  reputation  for  in- 
flexible integrity,  armed  with  the 
power  of  conecting  abuses. 

If)  the  course  of  this  war,  Hyder 
All  died  ;  this  was  the  moment  for 
the  army  to  have  been  put  in  mo* 
tion  :  a  decisive  blow  mipht  then 
have  been  struck  ;  the  whole  of  the 
enemy  was  in  consternation,  and  it 
was  believed  that  had  the  British 
troops  marched  against  them  before 
the  arrival  of  Tippo  Saheb  to  take 
the  cctmmand,  the  Whole  army 
would  have  disbanded  and  fled  into 
their  own  country  without  firing  a 
shot.  The  vexation  and  chagrin 
which  Lord  Macartney  suffered 
when  he  found  his  utmost  exertions 
to  propel  the  army  to  the  field  ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  insubordina- 
tion of  the  commander  in  chief  may 
better  be  imagined  than  expressed. 

FortunateIy,however,  intelligence 
was  brought,  in  June  1783  that  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  had  been  signed 
in  Europe  between  the  contending 
powers  of  England  and  France. 
Our  affairs  were  growing  desperate: 
by  the  inertness  of  General  Stuart 
our  expedition  against  Cuddalore 
had  failed  in  its  object ;  M.  Suffren, 
the  French  admiral,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  activity  and  courage,  had 
been  left  at  full  liberty  to  assist  the 
operations  of  the  French  in  that 
fortress,  by  the  unseasonable  return 
of  Sir  Edward  Hughes  to  Madras; 
and  it  bad  been  determined  be- 
tween the  Marquis  de  Bussy,  the 
commander  of  the  French  forces, 


Sir  Eyie  Coote»  and  afterwards  General  Stuart*  f  Sir  Edward  Hojliet* 
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tXiA  M.  SuflTrcn,  who  had  landed  all 
the  men  be  could   spare  from  bis 
fleet,  that  a   vigorous  i^ally  should 
be  made  on  the  besiee^ers  on  the  4th 
,  of  July ;  a  sally  whicn  it  is  thought 
(lould  scarcely  have  iailed   of  en- 
suring the  capture  of    the  British 
army,  reiluced  as  it  was  by  a  for- 
mer'aitack,  by  sickness,  and  fatigue. 
Under  these  cfesperate  circumstances 
at  thif  critical  juncture,  intelligence 
arriv>;d  of    the   signature  of  preli- 
minaries of  peace  in  Europe.    Lord 
Macartney  instantly  availed  himself 
of  the  fortunate  event,  and  obtained 
from  the  Marquis  de  Bussy  not  only 
an  immediate  cessation  of   hostili- 
ties, but  a  promise  of  inviting  Tip- 
poo  to  accede  to  the  pacification 
made  ia  Europe.     Peace  was  con- 
cluded with  Tippoo  Saheb  on  the 
11th  of  March,  by  which  a  mutu- 
al restoration  of  places  and  prison- 
ers taken  by  both  parties  during  the 
war  was  agreed  on. 

Lord  Macartney  had  received 
such  pointed  and  repeated  irrita- 
tions, thwartings,  and  encroacb- 
Sients  upon  his  prerogative  from 
the  supreme  council  of  Bengal, 
whilst  Mr.  Hastings  sat  in  the  chair 
of  presidency,  that  he  had  repeat- 
wily  solicited  his  recal.  His  wishes 
were  at  length  acceded  to,  and  he 
embarked  for  England  in  June  1785^ 
ivith  hands  untainted*  In  a  letter  to 
Ur.  Hastings,  dated  May  22,  17S2| 
lesays  "  I  accepted  it  ^  my  Indian 
ippomtment)  upon  the  most  faonor- 
ible  groand.  I  have  invariably  main- 
ained  it,  and  I  can  say  to  the  whole 
vorld,  which  I  now  do  to  you  upon 
behonopof  a  gentleman,  that  from 
ay  arrival  in  India  to  this  hour/ 
utve  never  accepted  for  my  mon  be** 
^  a  single  pagoda^  a  diamond^  or 
vtn  a  shawl,  but  restricted  myself 


most  senqmlouslff  to  the'  receipt  of 
salary  alone ^  and  to  the  rigid  obseriK 
ance  of  all  mv  covenant-^so  kelp  me 
Godr  Lora  Macartney,  staid  ia 
India  more  than  three  years  after 
this  time:  he  found  an  exhausted 
treasury,  but  by  a  careful  adn)inii^« 
tration  of  the  revenues,  he  had 
anoiassed  in  that  treasury  at  the 
time  of  his  departure  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty  one  thou- 
sand star  pagodas,  being  a  greater 
amount  than  was  ever  delivered 
over  by  any  former  goremor  of 
Fort  St.  George  to  bis  successor. 
A  great  part  of  this  sum  consiste<l 
of  such  presents,  and  fees  for  pre- 
sentations to  ap|x>intments  as  it  had 
been  usual  for  governors  to  take 
for  their  private  emoluments. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  after 
the  peace  was  signed  with  Tippoo! 
the  court  of  directors  gave  iustruc* 
tions  to  the  supreme  council  of 
Bengal  to  restore  his  revenues  to 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  The  conse« 
quences  of  this  measure  spread 
alarm  through  the  Carnatic,  and 
shook  to  its  foundations  the  com-* 

Eany's  authority.  Loid  Macartney 
as  observed  that  bad  the  company 
held  fast  that  assignment  which  gave 
them  ^^  voluntarily^*  what  they  have 
since  been  compelled  to  take  vio- 
lently, Madras,  from  being  a  shopj| 
of  pitiful  usury,  would  have  become 
a  city  of  honorable  commerce,  of 
opulence  instead  of  misery,  and  of 
real  resource,  not  of  temporary  ex- 
pedient* 

Under  so  deep  an  impredsioii  of 
the  importance  of  this  assignment^ 
his  Lordship  determined^  on  leaving 
Madras^  to  take  Bengal  iii  his  way 
to  England^  and  entfeavour  to  im^  • 
press  upon  the  minds  of  thegov^ir'^ 
nor  general  and  his  council,  soch  ar 


*  His  Liordahip  had  drawn  up  a  plan  for  the  gradual  and  spieedy  liquidatioa  of  the 
Tabob's  debts  both  to  indiridual  creditors  and  to  the  Corapaoy.  1  he  revenues  of 
If  Camatic  are  once  again  within  the  jurttdictioa  of  the  Company,  and  the  debts  of 
e  Nabob,  which  according  to  Lord  M/s  plan  W€mld  have  bees  discharged  long 
ibte  this  time^  ai^  again  under  consideration  of  paymeat. 
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-^rise  of  the  dangers  likely  to  arise 
from  the  reminciation  of  it  as  might 
induce  them  to  delay  the  executibn 
of  their  instructions  on  that  subject 
from  England.  "  1  was  hastened,** 
$ays  he,  **  and  animated  by  an  idea 
tBat  I  should  have  the  rare  felicity 
of  saving  the  company  twice  from 
destruction;  having  rescued  it  once 
before  by  obtaining  the  assignment, 
I  hoped  It  was  now  reserved  for  me 
to  avert  the  fatal  consequence^^  to 
be  apprehended  from  its  sudden 
abolition." 

On  his  arrival  at  Calcutta  he 
found  Mr.  Macpherson,  the  provi- 
sional governor  general  in  lieu  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  wbp  bad  been  recall- 
ed :  the  object  of  his  Lordship's 
voyage  thither  was  not  answered. 
But  during  his  stay  there  he  receiv- 
ed the  unexpected,  unsolicited  ap- 
Eintment  of  Governor  general  of 
jngal.  Various  circumstances, 
however,  in  addition  to  an  ill  state 
of  health,  arising  from  great  anxie. 
ty  of  mind,  and  from  rtie  effects  of 
climate,  induced  him  to  decline  this 
high  honor.  He  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don,  and  arrived  o!i  the  9ih  o/ Janu- 
ary,  1 786,  and  had  a  conference  with 
the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company  on  the 
]3th,  relative  to  the  appointment 
which  be  had  just  declined.  The 
conduct  of  Lord  Macartney  as  pre- 
sident of.  Madras  had  excited  uni- 
vei'sal  atlmiration  and  given  general 
satii>faction :  notwitiistanding  his 
knoivn  intimacy  with  Mr.  Fox,  who 
ever  poured  forth  his  honest  elo- 
quence in  praise  of  eminent  virtue 
and  integrity,  Lord  Macartney  re- 
ceived his  appointment  from  Mr. 
Pitt,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Dundas.  On  his  Lordship's  return 
to  England  he  had  a  meeting  with 
these  two  ministers  (Feb  21.  1786), 
when  the  offer  of  Governor 
Gc'Jieral  was  renewed :  he  exna- 
tiated  on  the  affairs  of  India, 
'Jf\A '  stated  at  large  those  reasons 
which  would  prevent  his  acceptance 


of  that  sttnation  unless  he  assumed 
it  with  encreased  powers  and  en- 
creased  honors.  To  the  honors  (a 
British  peerage)  he  was  justly  en- 
titled, and  the /powers  he  would  not 
have  abused.  That  his  successofK 
miirht  have  ahu$ed  them,  however, 
was  a  consideration  which  might 
justify  the  refusal  of  a  grant,  the 
revocation  of  which  must  at  any 
time  have  been  an  ungracious  act 

Lord  Macnrtney  received  an  an- 
nuity of  1,500/.  from  the  court  of 
din»(!tors.  Tti  his  »Secretary,  Sir 
(jt'orgo  Staunton,  an  annuity  of 
500*.  ha:  I  been  previously  granted, 
and  he  had  received  an  Irish  baro- 
netage. 

In  the  year  1788  his  Lordship  for 
the  first  time  took  bis  seat  in  the 
Irish    House    of   Peers,  and  from 
this  time  'till   1793,  he  resided  at 
bis  paternal  estate    at    LLssamouir, 
adding  very  much  to  its  value  by 
extensive  and  judicious   improve- 
ments ;  he  caused  a  whole  town  to 
be  built  on   his  estate  at  Dcrvock^ 
consisting  of  small    neat  dwellings, 
so   that  every  one  of  his  tenantrj 
might  be  cleanly  and  comfortably 
lod<red  :  be  suffered  no  middle  men 
upon  his  estate,  but  let  it   out  in 
small  allotments  immediately  fisa  | 
himself.    In  the  year  1192  hisLonl- 
ship  was  invited    by    the  court  of; 
directors  of  the  East  India  Companji 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr.   Dunr«, 
to  take  upon  him  the  conduct  ofaaj 
embass?y  to  the  emperor  of  Chint.  | 
As  the  views  arid   objects  proposedj 
by  this  mission,  the  progress  audi 
result   of  the  negotiation,  its  p«r- 
tial  failure  and  general  success  hami 
been   given  to  the   public  b}'  Sifj 
Georoe  Staunton,  by  Mr-  Barroirjl 
and  now  by  Lord  Macartncx  in  tbll 
second   volume  of   this  work,  it  ill 
unnecessary^for  us  to  enter  upon  dill 
subject.    One  circumstance,   how^ 
ever,  which  could  not  have  bea^ 
known  when  thpe   journals,  wefi 
written,  is  now  mentioned,  Avbickj 
proves  how  much  we  had  mistake^ 
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the  Chinese  chartt5t-r.   TheTrench 

mfssionaries  had  been  loud  in  pro- 

daiftiing  the  VAste  which  prevailed 

at  the  court  of  Pekin  for  the  sciences 

in  general,  and  more  particularly 

for  astronomy  and    experimental 

phHosophy.     Accordingry  a   large 

and  intricate  planetarium,  the  largest 

and  most;  perfect  lens  perhaps  that 

was  ever  fabricated,  orreries,  transit 

instruments,  telescopes,  theodolites, 

electrical  machined,  &c.  &c.    &c. 

were  among  the  presents  for  the 

great   Kien     Lung:— -immediately 

after 'the  departure  6f  the  embassy 

these  various  instruments  for  illus^- 

trating  the  principles  of  science  are 

said  td.  have  been,  pi  led  in  one  of 

the  Inmber  rooms   of  Yuen-min- 

yaen !    Lord  "Macartney  returned 

ifomhis  embassy  on  the  5th  of  Sept. 

1794,  having  been  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  an  Irish  Eftrl  in  his 
absence.  **  The  winter  which 
Ironiedfately  ffeHo^wed  hts  return 
from  China  he  was  permitted  to  pass 
It  ease  with  his'  friends  ;  but  in  June 

1795,  he  was  again  called  upon  to 
mdertake  an  important  mission '  to 
biy  of  ft  delicate  and  confidential 
latfire,  the  particulars  of  which 
here  are  many  reasons  for  not  dis- 
tesing  at  present.**  From  Italy^ 
bring  bis  travels,  through  which  he 
ItowM  himself  only  every  second 
light  for  repose-^he  returned 
iroagh  Germany,  dnd  reached 
in^land  in  May  1796.  In  the  same 
tair  he  was  created  a  British  Peer, 
hder  the  title  of  Baron  Macartney 
f  Parkiiurst  in  Surry. 

All  the  public  appmntraents  of 
Ord  Macartney  were  in  the  highest 
%ree  gratifying  to  himself,  and 
DBorable  to  those  who  conferred 
*ni,  as  they  were  always  granted 
i  th«  exclusive  ground  of  his  per-' 
te  And  superior  competency  and 
iolmion  to  perform  tne  duties  of 
to,  without  any  solicitation  or 
iwite  influence  on  the  part  of 
Bwelf  or  of  his  friends.  While 
seat  ill  Italy^  he  was  thus  nouii-. 


nated  spontaneousfy  -by  the  minis- 
ter for  the  colonial  department  to  be 
governor  and  captain  general  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Loi'd  Macart- 
ney, however,  bad  suffered  so  much 
•  from  ill  health  and  fatigue,  that  he 
was  desirous  to  decline  it,  and  with 
this  view  w«nt  to  court  the  day  af- 
ter his  arrival  in  England.    His  ma* 
jesty,  however,  spoke  of  his  adapt* 
ation  to  the  appointment  in  so  very 
flattering  terms  that  his  Lordship 
found  it  impossible  any  longer  to 
withhold  his  compliance.     He  went 
out  with  a  salary  of  10,000/.  a  year 
and  an  additional    sum   of    2000/. 
,  for  his  table,  which  his  majesty,  in 
consideration  of  his  long,  faithful, 
and  exemplary  services  was  pleased 
to  settle  upon  him  for  life.   He  went 
in  Jan.  1797,  but  finding  his  health, 
and,  as  he  thought,  his  faculties  de- 
cline, and  incapacitate  him  for  the 
functions  of  his  station,  after  he  had 
been  there  about  a  year  and  a  half 
he  obtained   permission  -to  resign 
the  government;  and  after  Jiaving, 
as  at  Madras,  published  adeclaration 
attested  upon  oath   that   he  never 
received  norexpectedto  receiveany 
present  or  emolument  whatsoever 
btit  that  which  was  attached  to  his 
office,  he   returned  to  England  in 
Jatl.   179.9,  with  a  determination  to 
retire  wholly  from  public  life,  and 
to  pass  thp  evening  of  his  active, 
and  well  spent  life,  in  the  bosom  of 
his  famMy  and  friends.    The  last  six 
years  of  his  life  were  greatly  embit- 
tered by  frequent  dangerous  attacks 
of  the  gout.    His  house  was  now 
the  resort  of   every  distinguished 
character;    persons  of   all    parties 
were  glad  to  enjoy  the  society,  and 
proud  to  participate  in  the  conver- 
sation  of   Lord    Macartney.    Two 
days  before  his  death  he  read  the 
wKole  budget  brought  forward  by 
Lord  Henry  Petty, and  pronounced 
him,  upon  that  performance,  to  be 
a  promising  young  man.    The  same 
day  he  was  given  over  by  the  phy^ 
siciatis,  and  on  the  evening  ot  tfie^ 
Ff2 
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3 1st  of  March  1«06,  <<  while  recUn* 
ing  bis  head  on  his  hand,  as  if  drop- 
ping into  a  slumber,  he  sunk  into 
the  arms  of  death  without  a  sigh 
and  without  a  straggle." 

Lord  Macartney  was  cfonsidered 
to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  accomplished  young  men  of 
his  day  4  his  person  was  somewhat 
above  the  middlesiee^and  rather  cor- 
pulent ;  powerful  and  athletic.  His 
features  were  regular  and  well  pro- 
portioned ;  his  countenance  was 
open,  placid,  and  agneeable,  his 
manners  were  engaging,  and  his 
carriage  easvi.  but  dignified.  In 
conversation  he  was  afl'able,  cheer« 
ful  and  entertaining.  With  a  natu* 
ral  suavity  of  disposition  he  bad  its 
concomitant  amenity  of  manners. 
**Ihave  never,"  says  he,  "had  a 
private  quarrel  in  my  life,  but  have 
unfortunately  been  engaged  in  two 

f public  ones,  and  aufiered  severely 
rem  wounds  received  in  both* 
These  I  might  easily  have  avoided, 
)iad  I  not  preferred  tlie  public  ser^ 
vice  to  all  private  coqsiderations.'* 
The  fact  is,  that  Lord  Macartney 
never  shrunk  from  personal  and 
private  resf^onsibility,  even  for  acts 
done  iti  his  public  and  official  ciqpa* 
city.  At  Madras  be  was  called  out  by 
Mr.  Sadlierforahasty  and  intempe* 
rate  expression— the  only  one  he 
was  ever  known  to  have  utteped  in 
the  midst  of  his  most  trying  difficult 
ties,  and  for  this  he  made  an  instant 
apology — at  th^  first  fire  be  was 
struck,  on  the  ribs  of  the  left  side* 
(hi  the  day  after  his  retuifi  to  Eng^ 
land  from  Madras  he  received  a 
challenge  from  Manor  General 
btuar't,  whom  his  lordship  had  sent 
home  as  a  prisoner,  for  insubordi- 
nation whife  in,  Indi?.  He  was  again 
severely  wounded  on  the  ferst  fire. 

As  a^  'public  speaker  Lord  Ma* 
cartney  was  considered  to  be  ener^ 
getic,  ar^mentative,  fluent :  whilst 
principal  Secretary,  under  Lord 
Townsend,  he  defended  the  castle 
against  its  numerous  besiegers  with 


great  acti^ty  and  effect  Heseedi 
at  all  times  to  have  been  a  yetj 
xealous  supporter  of  royal  prerog^ 
tive,  and  certainly  on  the  present 
occasion  there  was  every  motive  for 
bis  exertions  against  die  PatritUf 
and  the  Undertaiers,  as  the  two 
parties  were  called,  who  seemed 
to  have  nothing  in  commou  but  a 
disposition  to  strip   the  crown  fi 
Great  Britain  of  its  authority  over 
Ireland.     He  was  decidedly  o(o{ii« 
oion  that  to  be  haf^y  and  proi|Mr- 
ous,  Ireland   must  be  subordiii^ 
and  dependent  upon  her  elder  sis- 
ter. Great  Britain.      Although  his 
XiOrdship,    However,    would  wffer 
no  encroachment  upon  the  coo<i» 
tutional  prerogative  of  the  Kingi^e 
felt  too  much  the  native  dignity  aad 
independence  of  man  to  be  aa  a- 
bettor  of  tyranny  or  despotism.   He 
hated  them  widi  a  cordial  hatred; 
it  is  impossible  to  reprobate  in  a 
tone  of  severer  and  more  indigoMt 
eloquence,     the  laws  which  woe 
enacted  against  po|>ery  in  the  leign 
of  Queen  Anne,  andmanyof  whick 
art  still  in  force,   than  be  has  d«K 
in  his  sketch  of  the  i>olitical  histtHj 
of  Ireland. 

As  a  writer  Mr.  Barrow  Jias  ej* 
bled  us  to  appreciate  him  by  m 
publication  of  his  enlit^  journal  rf 
the  embassy. to  Pekin,  and.  by  ^ 
tracts  from  a  political  and  sutirtia 
account  of  luxssta  and  of  Irebnoi 
composed  by  his  Lordship  from^ 
materials  he  collected  whilst  ratti* 
ing  in  tho^  countries*  Tl>e 
latter  may  have  lost  some  of  dq 
interest,  perhaps,  by  the  le«|B 
of  time  they  have  Iain  in  ^ 
drawer:  but.  ne  historian  will  *• 
fer  to  them  as.documents  of  unqnc^ 
tionable  audiority,  the  BKMabi 
will  find  reflectioi^  on  the 
and  character  of  man  ;  and 
statesman  obse«*vationson  tbe 
of  a  despotic  government, 
will  remunerate  their  respectjfa^ 
hours.  Lord  Macartney's  appredj 
tjon  of  the  character  of  P«ter  m 
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C^eat,  and  bis  obsenratiotM  on  the 
attempt  to  civilize  instantaneously, 
and  as  it  were  by  a  coup  de  main^ 
a  large  and  barbarous  population, 
are  perfectly  just.  This  memoir 
was  composed  in  1767  :  since  that 
period  the  circumstances  of  Russia, 
Its  political  character  and  features 
ans  much  altered.  From  the  ac- 
count of  Ireland  we  should  have 
made  some  extracts  if  our  limits 
bad  allowed  :  the  indignant  feelings 
which  Lord  Macartney  so  eloquently 
and  fearlessly  pours  forth  against 
the  Protestant  acs|)otisui,  command 
the  highest  admirdtion. 

The  journal  of  the  embassy  fur- 
nished some  of  the  materials  of  Sir 
Georjie  Staunton's  work,  and 
Mr.  Barrow,  we  believe,  in  the 
composition  of  his  *  Travels  in  Chi- 
Ra*  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
Lord  Macartney's  journal.  An  ap- 
pendix is  added  to  it,on  the  religion, 
govenimeuc,  manners,  &c.  ot  the 


empire,which  abc^inds  with  curious 
ana  valuable  matter. 

In  all  his  writings  Lord  Macart- 
ney displays  a  comprehension  of 
mind,  a  solidity  of  judgement,  and 
a  power  of  elucidation  which  is 
rarely  met  with.  No  where  is  this 
more  remarkable  than  in  his  ample 
and  numerous  dispatches  from  Ma- 
dras,  Mr.  Barrow  says  very  truly, 
that  the  minutes  on  various  subjects 
which  his  Lordship  found  it  neces-- 
sary  to  lay  before  the  select  commit- 
tee are  masterly  performances,  "  and 
the  whole  correspondence  with  tlie 
hostile  and  counteracting  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  is  charactenzed  by 
clearness,  closeness^  and  cogency  of 
argument,  and  by  a  firmness  and 
moderation  which  distinguish  it,  in 
a  very  striking  manner,  from  the 
loose,  the  puerile  and  fanciful  rea^ 
soning,  and  the  haughty,  harsh,  and 
acrimonious  language  of  the  letters 
from  Bengal." 


Aat.  XIH.  Great  and  Good  Deeds  of  DaneSf  NorwegunUf  and  Hottteimans. 
Co&ctedhfOv^  Mallinc,  Councellor  of  Conferences^  &c  tfc.  to  his  Majesty  the 
King  oft^eftmarh  and  Norway^  and  tranilated  into  English  by  the  Author  of  a  **  Tour 
in  Zealand,  with  an  HUtoricaf  Stetch  of  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen."  (in  IBOl.J  4to. 


The  soul  of  many  an  infant  hero 
has  been  fired  by  Plutarch's  lives  of 
illustrious  men  of  ancient  times.  If 
the  first  spark  of  military  ambition 
has  been  thus  kindled,  why  may 
not  the  milder  but  not  less  noble 
virtues,  those  which  shed  a  charm 
over  domestic  life,  and  give  dig. 
nity  to  private  character,  be  called 
into  action  and  encouraged  by  ap- 
propriate Diodels  ?  Let  our  annalists 
aad  liistorians  be  searched  for  the 

das  well  as  for  the  great  deeds  of 
isbmen,  and  let  the  interesting 
m  instructive  volume  be  received 
S^a  national  school-book.     Instead 
!  of  pampering  the  imagination  of  our 

tooth  with  fictitious  tales,  let  them 
e  taught  to  associate  with  deeds  of 
beioism,  generosity,  patience,  and 
oieicy,  tne  real  names  of  those 
individuals  in  whom  these  virtues 
We  ahnne  with  peculiar  lustre. 
This   work  of  Ove  Mailing  may 


serve  as  a  model ;  the  virtues  here 
illustrated  and  exemplified,  are  pie-* 
tv,  humanity,  magnanimity,  patrio- 
tism, loyalty,  intrepidity,"firmness, 
valor,  presence  of  mindi  and  stra- 
tagem, moderation,  generosity,  jus- 
tice, integrity,  public  zeal-  learn- 
ing and  beneficence.  Under  each 
of  these  heads  a  number  of  anec- 
dotes are  recorded,  some  of  which 
will  not  be  read  without  interest  in 
any  country,  but  the  youth  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Holscein  will 
feel  a  double  stimulus  to  emulate 
the  deeds  before  them.  We  could 
make  this  an  amusing  article  by  the 
selection  of  several  excellent  anec« 
dotes  if  the  press  of  other  matter  did 
not  forbid  tne  trespass.  We  shall  be 
allowed  to  enliven  it  with  one,  and 
in  honor  of  the  female  sex  we  shall 
select  one  which  records  the  intib* 
pidity  of  a  lady. 
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«*  When  Charles  the  Twelfth  ii.vaded 
NorwaVf  in  the  year  1716>  the  main  body 
of  his  army  advanced  towards  Christiana^ 
whence  a  detachment  was  sent  to  desuoy 
the  silver- works  at  Konsberg.  On  this  ex- 
pedition a  party  of  800  horsemen,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Loeren,  passed 
through  a  narrow  defile  in .  th^  Harestue- 
wood,  and  quartered  for  the  night  at  Nor- 
derhouff,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  a 
•mall  detachment  of  Norwegian  dragoons 
had  been  stationed  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  enemy.  The  Swedish  commander, 
who  put  up  at  the  parsonage,  soon  after 
his  arnval  received  information  that  the 
Norwegians  were  only  at  the  distance  of 
three  miles^and  altogetlier  ignorant  of  his 
arrival.  Mrs.  Anna  Colbioernsen, 
the  wife  of  the  clergyman,  who  was  con- 
fintxl  at  the  time  to  his  bed,  happened  to 
overhear  a  consul taticn  among  her  guests, 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the 
Norwegians  by  break  of  day,  and  then  to 
march  against  Konsberg.  She  immedi- 
ately determined  to  appriie  her  country- 
men of  their  danger.  In  the  mean  time 
the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  her 
gtf?sts  ;  and,  while  she  appeared  wholly 
occupied  in  providing  for'  their  enteitM©- 
ment,  improved  her  information.  She 
displayed  equal  apparent  benevolence  to- 
waids  the  comforts  of  the  private  soldiers; 
and,  on  pretext  of  wanting  other  necessa- 
ries to  complete  their  entertainment,  she 
dispatched  a  servanty  as  it  were,  to  procure 
them. 

*•  The  Swedish  Colonel,  in  the  mean 
time,  enquired  of  Mrs.  Colbioermsen 
the  road  to  Steen,  where  he  intended  to 
station  his  outposts*  and  was  completely 
deceived  by  her  replies.  He  ordered  his 
horses  to  be  kept  in  readiness  at  the  door  j 
but  she  contrived  to  make  the  grooms 
drunk,  upon  which  she  put  the  horses  in 
the  stable  and  locked  the  door.  Her 
aext  object  was,  under  the  pica  of  com- 
pas8ion,tQ  obtain  permission  of  the  Colo- 
nel to  light  a  fire  in  the  yard  to  comfort 
his  men.  This  fire  she  insensibly  in* 
creased  to  sttcb  a  degree,  that  it  served  as 
a  beacon  to  guid^  the  Norwegians  to  the 
spot.  For  she  had  informed  her  coun- 
trymen that  a  fire  wpuld  be  the  signal  for 
them  to  advance.  Eveiy  thing  succeed- 
ed to  her  utmost  wishes ;  and  her  ^dress 
and  intrepidity  were  rewarded  by  thear- 
rival  of  the  Norwegians  at  her  house, 
without  discovery,    '1  hey  took  the  Swe* 


dish  Colonel  prisoner,  aod  either  cat  to 
pieces,  or  pat  to  flight,  the  whole  of  i^ 
party :  upon  which  they  sat  down  to  the 
entertainment  which  Mrs  Colbioewiim 
had  provided  for  their eneimes. 

"The  next  morning  she  went  oat,  id 
company  with  another  female,  to  view  ihc 
field  of  battle.  The  Swedes,  who  bd 
fled  during  nisht,  in  (he  mean  time, rallied, 
and  being  stiH  superior  in  numbers  to  ^ 
Norwegians,  they  resolved  to  attack  them; 
but,  being  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the  ck. 
my,  they  sent  out  a  reconnoiteringpany; 
wi)0,  falling  in  with  Mrs.  Colbioeknsek, 
the  coi-poi  al  rode  up  to  her,  and  poinring 
his  carabine  to  her  b.east,  demanded  in- 
stant information  as  to  the  position  and 
numbers  of  the  Norwegians.  Her  com- 
panion fainted  away ;  but  Mrs.  Colbio- 
ERNSEN  boldly  asked,  «  Is  it  the  order 
of  your  King  to  shoot  old  women  ?"  The 
<:orporal  abashed,  removed  his  carabiDe, 
but  persisted  in  his  first  question.  "As 
to  their  numbers,"  she  replied,  *'  that  you 
"  may  easily  find  out,  as  they  arc  atthissw* 
"  ment  mustering  behind  the  church,in  or- 
"  der  to  purspe  you.  More  1  cannot  tell 
**  you,  not  having  counted  them;  but  this  I 
**  know,  they  are  as  numerous  as  the  bees  i| 
**  a  hive. "  Relying  upon  this  inlelligena, 
the  party  returned  to  their  countryraeflj 
who  fled  in  all  direction's  ;  and  such  ^a 
their  confusion  and  disorder,  that  maDy 
were  taken  by  the  natives,  and  many  losliA 
the  forests. 

«*  Among  the  brave  Norwegian  dra- 
goons, Thore  Hovlakd,  their  quater* 
master,  was  pre-€miiK»nt  on  this  occaaoa. 
When  information  of  the  enemy's  nurck 
first  reached  the  party,  their  commanderi 
a  Gern^ian  by  birth,  shrank  from  the  idrt 
of  risking  an  attack,  saying, "  They  ftfC 
not  strong  enou^  to  engage  so  nunwroo 
a  detachment,  nor  did  he  know  the  road? 
it  would,  therefore,  be  most  prudent  to 
depart."  At  this  moment,  Thors  Hot* 
LAND  came  forward,  declaring  he  was  per* 
fectly  Acquainted  with  every  hedge  on  the 
road,  and  oiiering  to  place  hinMelfattk 
head  of  the  partyf  and  to  conduct  tben 
safely  to  the  parsonage.  All  the  Nonw* 
gian  officers  and  men,  especially  GjJtaa 
Knud  Gyldenstierne  Sehest£»| 
heartily  concurred  in  this  proposal,  and 
Oetken  reluctantly  felt  himself  obliged  to 
embark  in  the  fortunes  of  the  intrepid 
band  he  was  »o  unworthy  to  commasd. 
Thore  Hoyland,  whha  brsTe  conaadfe 
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tool^  t}^  lead  ;  and  with  enthusiastic  ardor 
rushed  upon  the  enemy  before  their  coun- 
trymen could  come  up  to  them.  They  killed 
two  centinelsy  and  Tho&e,  instantly  ri- 
ding up  to  the  window>  iired  at  the  Swedish 
Cou>nel,  but  missed  him.  The  Swedes* 
io  the  me^n  time,  were  under  arms,  when 
a  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  ensued^ 
which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time.  On 
this  occasion,  Thork  Hov^and,  dis- 
pla^ped  wonders  of  valor,  and  employed  an 
old-fa&hioned  sword,  such  as  very  few  but 
himself  could  \vield,  so  actively,  thatiseve* 
ral  of  the  enemy  fell  beneath  its  blows  ; 
nay,  he  iodiWdually  obstructed  the  passage 
of  a  troop  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  at  a  bar, 
until  the  Norwegians  came  up  and  put  them 
all  to  flight, 

"  On  the  day  succeeding  this  victory, 
Mrs.  CoLBiOERNSEN  gave  an  entertain-      p,  go. 
nent  to  the  Norwegian  officers,  and  pla- 

Art^XIV,,     Tke  Life  of  George  Morland;    taith  Rmarhs  on  hit   JVorls. 
G.Dawe.  bvo.  pp.  238. 


ced  Thore  Ho.vland  at  thfiihcad  of  the 
table  :  "  An  honor,"  she  said,  *«  assuredly 
"his due,  for  having  led  his  countrymen 
*^  into  danger,  ami  been  most  conspicuooi 
*'  in  crowning  them  with  honor." 

[The  Life  of  Fred.  iV  by  Hoeyer.— 

Schroeder  on  Frederikshald.  A  MS. 

relating  to  the  family  of  Colbioern- 

«en«] 

.  Other  instances  of  female  hero- 
ism and  intrepidity  are  to  be  found 
in. these  pages,  and  the  history  of 
the  French  revolution  abounds  witti 
them*. 

The  translation  before  ns  is  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Anderson  in  an  easy 
colloquial  style;  we  noticed  hif» 
tour  ill  Zealand  in  our  fourth  vol. 
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THIS  is  the  third  life  of  Mor- 
land  \v!}ich  has  come  before  us :  in 
our  last  volume  we  anDouiiced  a 
pompo,us  quarto  by  Mr.  Bia-^don, 
who  made  a  miserable  hodge-podge 
from  magazines  and  newspapers. 
In  the  precedins^  volume  (Vol.  IV. 

!>.  504.)  we  noticed  at  considerable 
enjrth  a  biography  of  Morland, 
by  Mr.  Collins,  who  challenged  our 
confidence,  by  ^serting  that  he 
had  been  twenty  years  in  haliits  of 
intimacy,  not  only  with  the  artist 
himself,  but  with  his  family  and 
connections.  If  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Dawe,  however,  Collins  must 
have  been  wilfully  or  ignorantly 
guilty  of  many  misrepresentations  ; 
for  several  of  the  anecdotes  he 
tells  of  Morland,  are  here  flatly 
n>ntradicteil.  Mr.  Dawe's  claim 
to  credit  is  this:  his  father  was 
articled  to  the  father  of  Morland, 
became  intimate  with  the  son  from 
bis  childhood,  and  kept  up  a  fami- 
liar intercourse  witli  him  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Some 
letters,  from  the  artist  testify  to  this 


intimacy.  From  his  father  princi- 
pallv,  and  from  other  friends  of 
Morland,  includinj^  his  own  bro- 
ther, the  present  writer  has  collect- 
^d,liis  nmierials.  He  has  made  a 
very  entertaining  and  instructive 
volume.  We  shall  correct  those 
errors  into  which  Mr.  Collins  has 
le<l  us,  and  subjoin  a  few  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  poor  Morland's  'cha- 
racter. 

Morland  was  apprenticed  to  hi« 
father,  who- was  a  painter  iti  cray- 
ons :  George  pave  very  early  indi- 
cations of  genitis,  he  used  to  draw 
objects  on  the  floor,  and  when  \\n 
liither  stooped  to  pick  up  the  scis* 
sars  or  the  crayons,  the  laugh  wa« 
very  fairlv  against  him.  These,i 
and  at  thousa"ud  other  monkey  tricks^ 
made  Gcoroe  the  favourite  child; 
his  father  saw  the  germs  of  future 
excellence  in  his  own  favourite  art, 
but  he  was  probably  alarmed  at  a 
vivacity  of  disposition  which  might 
prove  fncompatible  with  the  neces* 
sary  application  to  attain  it ;  and 
adopted  a  mode  of  education  which 


♦  See  Ann.  Rev.  Vol.  II.  pp.  662.  et  seq. 
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^as  very  likely  to  disgust  the  boy 
with  his  profession!  ^wd  which  cer* 
taialy  hurried  ^im  into  those  ex« 
ceiuuts  which  overwhelmed  him  with 
^i^grace  and  rait|.  In  endeavour- 
ii\g  to  preseiye  tbe  eiorals  of  young 
Morland  from  coptamination^  a  sys« 
tern  of  restrictioD  and  seclusion  was 
adopted  both  by  fether  and  mother, 
$0  severe  ihat  he  was  never  per^ 
tnitted  to  assoctl^  with  other  chil* 
dren,  or  to  engage  in  their  custo. 
imary  amqsementf.  lie  was  kept  in 
perfect  solitude,  and  till  the  ag^c 
of  eijrbteen,  was  never  permitted  to 
spena  P^n  eveninisc  abroad,  c^^cept 
at  the  liouse  of  Mr.  P.  Dawe,  the 
father  of  our  biographer.  To  this 
system  of  restraint  his  parents  a^itU 
ed  deception :  instead  of  exciting 
in  him  an  aversion  to  immorality, 
by  inspiring  him  with  the  love  of 
virtue,  they  endeavoured  ^o  recoii* 
cile  him  to  confinement,  and  deter 
him  from  the  vices  of  iht;  town  by 
.exaggerated  accounts,  and  bug- 
bear stories  concerning  its  dangers. 
Tbes^  tales  could  not  lonfj  be  im- 
plicitly believed.  About  his  nine- 
teenth yeaf,  be  began  to  evade  all 
restraint,  ind  fell  into  those  very 
errors,  fcom  which  his  parents  had 
endeavoured  to  deter  him  by  ill- 
judged  mean;.  l.ikc  a  loose,  high- 
mettled  steed,  he  is  now  seef) 
V  fetching  miad  bounds  *,*'  it  is  now 
thsit  he  gavci  play  tp  all  thos^  pas- 
sions whiqh  e^'Cntually  impaired  his 
intellects,  and  destroyed  his  con- 
stitution. So  npuch  for  his  mora) 
education ;  as '  to  his  professjpnalf 
that  also  he  received  (lom  his  fa- 
ther. Perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
that  with  so  marked  a  genius,  l>i|t 
|itd^ '  applicatioq  oi:  instruction 
would  he  required.     But  genjus,  as 

i't  is  calkd,  is  not  instinct :  the  well- 
ired  pointer  will .  stand,  the  very 
^rst  tifme  he  snuffs  the  scent  of 
game^  and  ail  that  he  is  afterwards 
^ught  is  subordinate  to  that  quality, 
which  he  already  possesses  m  per- 
fection.    But  what  native  genius 


ever  stamped  perfection  on  tn  an- 
tutored  artist  ? 

«*  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  wai  articW 
to  his  father  ^>r  seven  years,  durififf  which 
his  application  was  incessant  niidayi 
were  devoted  to  painting,  his  summer  ere* 
nings  to  reading,  and  diose  of  wiotrr  to 
drawing  by  lamplight.  It  was  (Huiogthii 
hnppy  penod  of  ooiatermpted  study,  as 
yet  andisturbed  by  the  passions  and  am 
of  life,  that  he  gained  nearly  bis  whole 
knowledge,  acquired  correctness  of  qtf 
with  obedience  of  hand,  and  diose  priod- 
ples  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fotsn 
excellence.  Tliis,  therefore,  was  not,  ai 
has  been  imagined,  a  natural  endowment; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  recur  to  occult  and  is* 
explicable  causes,  in  order  to  accoontfor 
that  ability  which  was  the  result  of  )oDg 
and  persevering  application,  united  to  a 
quick  conception,  a  retentive  roeinoiy,iQd 
activity  of  mind  ;  assisted  also  by  coiKki 
rable  means  for  study*  and  directed  bj  a 
parent  who  had  sosie  knowiet^  of  the 
art«  From  an  oyer  anxious  regard  to  hit 
morals,  he  was  not  permitted  to  study  at 
the  academy  :  he,  nevertheless,  ooce,  h 
i>out  his  twentieth  year,  unknown  tq  bii 
father,  shewed  some  of  hi)  drawiogtto 
the  keeper^  and  obtained  pennissjos  to 
draw  as  a  candidate  for  becoming  a  as- 
dent ;  yet,  whatever  some  of  hif  hiogn^ 
phers  h^ve  advanced  to  ^  contra^,  he 
drew  there  on|y  three  nifi^hts,  thou^  he 
occasional^  attended  the  lectures. 
-  **  He  paid  i^ome  attentipn  to  tbe  ua-  i 
tomy  pftbe  humaa  figure,  andezecsted  I 
many  drawings,  both  of  the  skdetos  id  \ 
muscles  ;  he  uso  drew  from  small  casarf 
several  anti(jue  statue^.'Soroe  of  these  po^  i 
ductions,  including  the  on]y  one  he  eitf 
made  at  the  academy^  which  was  firoiD  die , 
statue  of  Meleager,  are  in  the  possesooBof 
the  iirnter  of  these  memoirs. 

<*  Ihe  anatomy  of  the  horse  he  itodied 
from  the  excellent  work  of  Stabb«»  whose 
prio^  be  copied  in  Jndian  inkt  and  wrote 
the  names  of  t^e  bones  and  muscks  os  hit 
dra\)fing8.  He  likewise  faade  cl»r  "^ 
dels  from  Gainsborough's  horse,  asrf  oAff 
casts  of  a  similar  kind.  What  he  kaew  « 
perspective  was  acquired  from  the  Jcnit'l 
treatise  oh  that  subject*** 

If  one  coi|siders  the  total  secia* 
sion  froiti  society  in  which  tbii 
youth  was  brought  up^  « do  coa- 
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|)etitor  to  emulate,  no  companion 
to  ch(>er  bim  in  the  toilsome  path 
of  study,"  it  will  be  acknowledg- 
ed, that  his  love  of  the  art  he  piir- 
sued  was  almost  nnauenchable.  In 
the  extract  above  given,  it  is  said 
that  Morland  never  drew  at  the 
academy  niore  than  tbree  nights, 
Mr.  Collins,  on  the  conti'ary,  states 
that  in  very  early  life  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  loose  and  vul- 
gar students  at  the  acadenry,  and 
that  these  feilow-students  in  their 
way  to  and  frr>m  Somerset  House, 
enticed  him  to  frequent  a  gin-shop 
near  Exeter-change.  Mr.  Collins 
j»Iso  tells  us,  tliat  Morland  while  in 
his  father^s  bouse,  used  to  supply 
his  extravagances  by  the  sale  of 
his  painting,  which  he  used  to 
lower  from  nis  window,  in  a  drawer 
suspended  by  a  string  to  his  com- 

f>anions  in  the  street.    This  stc^ry, 
lowever,  is  wholly  unfounded,  for 
^lorland  had  no  companions. 

So  just  was  the  eye  of  our  young 
$irtist,  and  so  remarkable  the  faci- 
lity of  execution,  that  he  began 
his  chalk  drawings  from  plaster 
casts,  witho^t  previous  sketching, 
{Uid  seldom  had  occasion  to  make 
alterations.  During  his  residence 
larith  bis  father,  he  painted  little 
from  natare^  but  from  a  daily  prac- 
tice of  copying  tne  best  masters, 
he  acquired  the  power  of  imitating 
them.  Mr.  Dawe  says  he. was  so 
PQmplete  a  master  in  the  executive 
part  of  his  art,  that  it  might  be 
^Iled  his  native  iaitguage,  in  which 
he  could  express  whatever  he  con- 
ceived. Thiit  Morland,  however, 
did  not  always  rely  upon  the  accu- 
racy pf  his  ponceptions,  is  evident 
from  several  anecdotes  which  oc- 
pur  in  this  volume. 

^  Whei^  sqrrQtttided  by  companioDs, 
thtt  vould  hafie  entirely  i^ipeded  the  pro- 
ptu  of  other  men,  he  ml^ht  be  said  to  be 
m  a|i  academy,  in  the  midst  of  models. 
Hewonldgct'onetOiCaixi  for  a  hand,  a* 
oother  for  a  head,  an  attttnde,  or  a  (igore, 
aoooidbf  as  tbdbr  countenance  or  charac- 


ter soited;  or  to  pat  on  any  dress  he 
roi^t  want  to  copy ;  and  the  pictures* 
which  he  painted  aboat  this  time,  contain 
the  portraits  of  his  companions^  as  well  z% 
of  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood  whens 
he  lived,  Morland's  wife  and  sisters 
were  almost  his  only  female  models :  hence 
arose  his  want  of  ^'ariety  in  this  respect* 

**  When  painting  his  juvenile  subjects^ 
be  would  invite  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  play  about  in  bit  room,  and 
made  sketches  ot  them  whenever  any  inte» 
resting  situations  occurred ;  juatly  observ* 
iD^,  that  to  take  them  thus,  in  their  uncon- 
scious moments,  is  the  best  mode  of  study- 
ing their  peculiar  attitudes,  and  to  catch  a 
thousand  various  graces,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possib  e  to  conceive  a  perfect  idea  in  any 
other  way  :  grown  persons  may  be  placed 
in  appropriate  posmres,  but  with  childreii 
this  is  not  practicable.  The  writer  has  sm 
his  possesion  one  of  Morland'a  sketch-- 
books, containing  several  of  these  studiea 
from  children*  They  are  touched  with 
wonted  3pirit»  and  form  a  sort  of  middle 
style,  between  his  laboured  minuteness 
while  with  his  father,  and  the  looseness  o£ 
his  latter  drawings. 

'*  He  copied  as  much  as  possible  imme- 
diately from  nature ;  when  he  painted  the 
Cherry  Girl,  he  had  an  ass  and  panniers 
into  his  parlour ;  and  while  employed  on 
stable  scenes,  he  often'  scattered  straw 
at  oat  his  room.  If  he  wished  to  ktn^ 
duce  a  red  cloak,  or  any  other  garment  of 
that  sort,  he  would  place  a  person  at  the 
window  to  watch  till  some  one  passed  that 
appeared  likely  to  suit' his  purpose;  on 
which  he  sent  for  the  passenger  to  come 
in,  while  he  made  a  sketch,  and  mixed  his 
tints,  and  he  seldom  failed  to  reward  the 
person  thus  called  upon  liberally.  What  he 
could  not  copy  immediately  from  nature, 
was  supplied  by  a  retentive  memory,  and 
acute  ob&ervatioa  of  the  scenes  b  which 
he  mingled." 

Morland  never  let  slip  an  oppor^ 
tunity  which  he  could  turn  to  his 
professional  advantage.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  begin  his  four  picftures 
of  the  Deserter,  a  Serjeant,  drum- 
mer, and  soldier,  on  tbehr  way  to 
Dover  in  pursuit  of  deserters,  came 
in  for  a  billet.  Morland  seeing  that 
these  men  would  answer  hi&  pur- 
pose, treated  them  plentifully,  while 
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Ite  was  making  enquiries  on  llie  dif- 
ferent modes  of  recruiting,  with 
every  particular  attendant  on  the 
trial  of  deserters  by  court-niartial, 
and  on  their  punishment.  He  th-'^n 
took  tbein  to  his  house^  where  lie 
gave  them  plenty  of  ale,  wine,  and 
tobacco,  and  caroused  with  them 
all  night,  employing  himself  busily 
in  sleet  chin  g  and  noting  down  what- 
ever was  Hkelv  to  serve  his  purpoi^e. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists 
were  those  from  whom  Morland 
principally  copied  whilst,  at  liis  fa- 
ther's house :  he  was  however,  by 
no  means  neglectful  of  modern  mas- 
ters of  the  British  school.  Of 
Gainsborough's  celebrated  picture 
of  Pigs,  he  took  many  copies,  as 
weH  as  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' 
Garrick  between  tragedy  zwd  co- 
medy. He  likewise  copied  Fuseli's 
Night-mare,  and  in  later  life  made 
in  excellent  burlesque  of  it. 

Whilst  confined  to  the  roof  of 
bis  father,  almost  the  only  recrea- 
tion which  Morland  enjoyed,  was 
a  Sunday  walk  with  Mr.  Philip 
Dawe.  On  these  occasions  he  fully 
enjoyed  bis  short-lived  liberty ; 
these  were  the  sweetest  days  of  fiis 
life,  and  he  often  surveyed  them 
in  retrospect,  says  his  biographer, 
with  melancholy  pleasure.  Fre^ 
from  restraint,  be  was  wild,  and 
bounded  like  the  roebuck  :  his  ap- 
petites were  easily  satisfied ;  he  was 
gay  and  independent,  and  withal 
so  frugal,  that  a.  pennyworth  of 
gingerbread  would  suffice  him  a 
whole  day,  through  a  walk  of  twen- 
ty miles,  duri'ng  which  few  things 
escaped  his  observation,  and  no- 
thing that  he  observed  was  forgot- 
ten. He  never  drew  upon  the  spot, 
but  so  strong  and  accurate  was  his 
memory  concerning  objects  which 
related  to  his  art,  that  he  would 
delineate  /them  almost  to  identity, 
after  an  interval  of  some  months* 

Immediately  after  Morland  be- 
came his  own  master,  be  launched 
into  that  vortex  from  which  his  pa- 


rents had  so  sedulously  endeavoured 
to  withliold  him:  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  uorld,  not  immediately 
finding  those  dangers  with  which 
he  had  been  threatened,  he  con- 
cluded they  bad  no  existence,  and 
the  more  he  could  throw  off  bis  ju- 
ve!)ile  fears,  the  more  he  thought 
himself  a  mail.  Unrestrained  by 
timidity  or  by'  virtue,  he  frequent- 
ed  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice  at  all 
hours  of  the  ni^ht,  and  without 
any  associate;  tearlessly  getting 
into  scrapes,  and  dexterously  get- 
ting out  of  them.  He  had  at  "this 
time  several  advantageous  propo- 
sals, but  his  aversion  to  all  regular 
application  made  him  reject  them, 
observing  on  one  of  these  occa. 
sions,  that  the  slavery  of  one  ap- 
prenticeship was  quite  sufficient  for 
a  miyi's  life.  Several  of  his  road 
frolics  are  related  in  these  memoirs, 
to  which  we  must  refer  those  who 
desire  to  read  them. 

Morland^s  first  employer  was  an 
Irishman  in  Drury-lane,  who  kept 
him  constantly  at  his  easel,  by  be- 
ing constantfy  at  his  elbow.  His 
meals  were  carried  up  to  him  by 
the  shop-boy ;  and  when  his  dinner 
was  brought,  which  generally  con- 
sisted of  sixpcnnyworth  of  meat 
from  a  cook's  shop,  and  a  pint  of 
beer,  he  would  sometimes  venture 
to  ask  If  he  might  have  a  penny- 
worth of  pudding.  If  he  asked  for 
five  shillings,  the  Hibernian  would 
reply,  "  d*ye  think  Fm  made  of 
money  ?"  and  give  him  half  a 
crown.  Morland,  however,  painted 
pictures  enough  for  this  man  to 
fill  a  room,  and  the  price  of  ad- 
mittance to  it  was  half  a  crown. 

From  this  state  of  bondage  he 
was  released  by  an  invitation  of 
Mrs.  Hill,  a  lady  of  fortune  then 
at  Margate,  to  paint  portraits  there 
for  the  season.  Morland  stole  away 
from  his  employer,  went  to  Mar- 
gate, and  was  introduced  to  the 
first  connections  there ;  be  fell  in 
love  with  Mrs.  Hill's  maid,  whom 
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be  was  on  the  brink  of  marrying, 
and  went  to  France  with  his  pa- 
troness. In  a  very  lively  and  cna-^ 
racteristic  letter  written  from  St. 
Omers,  be  mentions  the  f>ressing 
invitations  he  has  to  stay  and  paint 
portraits,  intimates  his  intention  of 
going  to  Lisle,  afterwards  of  paj/* 
ing  a  visit  to  London  f  and  lastly,  of 
returning  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  a  country  which  had  so  many 
charms  for  nim  as  France.  Mor- 
land  could  not  long  exist,  however, 
without  his  customary  comiianions: 
he  went  no  further  than  St.  Omcrs, 
where  he  staid  only  a  few  days, 
and  returned  to  spend  the  winter 
at  Margate.  At  length  he  came 
back  to  London,  without  any  fixed 
abode  or  cmpfoyment.  He  was  now 
rising  so  much  in  repute,  however, 
that  the  prints  engraved  from  his 

fictures  bad  an  unparalleled  «ale 
oth  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
Frince  so  great  was  the  demand 
for  them,  that  they  were  frequently 
re  engraved  there,  and  he  received 
9dvanrap:eous  proposals  either  to 
go  thither  and  paint,  or  send  over 
bis  pictures. 

The  two  great  cronies  of  Mor- 
land,  after  his  marriajje  with  Mr, 
Ward's  sister*,  and  when  he  n*- 
lided  at  Camden  Town,  were  a 
young  man  of  ffenteel  manners, 
named  Irwin,  ajid  one  Brooks,  a 
"^boe^maker,  brought  up  in  the 
lowest  3cene^of  dissipation.  Irwin 
often  obtained  him  money  on  ac- 
count, from  bis  brother,  who  was 
9  man  of  fortune  ;  and  it  became  a 
frequent  practice  with  Morland  to 
procure  money  in  advance  for  his 
pictures,  which  were  then  laid 
aside,  as  no  principle  of  honesty 
could  induce  bin^  to  work  for  mo- 
ney which  he  had  already  spent. 
Morland  wouid  never  offer  his  own 


works  for  ^  sale,  and  would.  iath«r 
take  a  foqrth  of  their  value  than 
submit  to  that  necessity.  Irwia 
used  to  sell  his  pictures  for  him, 
and  receive  a  i  large  share  of  the 
produce :  like  several  of  Morland*a 
companions,  this  young  man  snuk 
under  his  debaucheries.  There 
was  scarcely  any  kind  of  depravity 
with  which  Brooks  wasunacquaint* 
cd ;  he  used  to  assist  Morland  in 
escaping  from  his  creditors,  accom- 
panied him  in  his  country  excur- 
sions, and  was  generally  entrusted 
wiih  the  plareoi  hisretrcjit.  Mor- 
land introduced  most  of  his  com- 
panions into  his  pictures ;  in  that 
of  the  "  Sportsman's  Return,*' 
Brooks  is  represented  leaning  out 
of  his  stall.  Morland's  easel  was 
always  surrounded  with  his  low- 
lived associates  of  horse-dealers, 
boxersj  butchers,  shoemakers,  &c. 
he  had  a  wooden  frame  placed 
across  his  room,  similar  to  that  in 
a  police  office,  with  a  bar  that  lifted 
up,  allowing  those  to  pass  wit)i 
wnom  he  had  business.  In  this 
manner  he  painted  some  of  bis  best 
pictures,  while  his  companions  were 
carousing  on  gin  and  red-herringa 
around  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  eager  of  money:  possibly; 
for  duns  and  necessity  follow  close 
upon  the  heels  of  profusion.  Two 
or  three  anecdotes,  however,  are 
recorded  of  his  generosity.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  be  more 
careless  of  money  than  Morland : 
he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
giving  bills  of  credit,  and  when 
they  became  due,  he  rarely  had  the 
ca^h  ready  to  discharge  them,  al- 
though in  the  zenith  o/  fame  and 
power  he  would  earn  from  seventy 
to  a  hundred  guineas  a  week.  lu 
order  to  have  a  note  of  twenty- 
pounds  renewed  for  a  fortnight,  he 


•  Those  circumstances  in  Morland'»  ^Iistojn^  which  are  noticed  in  bur  review  of 
Sfr.  Collins'  **  Memoirs  of  a  Picture/'  and  which  stand  uncoDtradicted»  it  it  unne* 
teuuj  tx>  repeat  here.  Many  anecdotes  'are  instirted  in  that  article,  which  woold 
otberwiae  have  foioad  a  f  lace  ia  tbi«. 
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htA  been  ktiown  to  give  a  painting: 
tfeat  has  been  immediately  sold  in 
his  presence  for  ten  guineas. 

Serjeant  Coekell  had  been  rery 
friendly  to  Morland,  and  offered 
bis  profpssjonal  assistance,  should 
h^  ever  want  it :  the  seijeant  was 
in  possession  of  one  of  his  pictures 
which  by  some  accident  had  been 
injured  ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Morland  was  prevailed  to  go  to  his 
house  and  retouch  it,  nor  would 
be  go  till  he  had  stipulated  with 
Mr.  Wedd,  that  be  should  not  be 
obliged  to  receive  any  money. 
Morland  went,  finished  the  picture, 
and  Mr.  Cockell  presented  him  with 
a  purs6  of  guineas :  this  no  per- 
suasion could  induce,  him.  to  ac* 
cepty  but  so  much  did  he  mistrust 
his  resohitton,  that  he  whispered 
his  friend  Mr.  Wedd  not  to  leave 
^im,  lest  in  his  absence  he  should 
He  overcome  by  the  temptation. 
There  is  something  very  honour- 
able to  Morland's  feelings  in  this 
^lecdole.  Mr.  Dawe,  who  has  no 
partialities  for  the  subject  of  his 
biography,  puts  an  unworthy  con- 
altruction  upon  it,  without  the  slight- 
est probability  or  shadow  of  reason. 
Morkiud  clearly  felt  himself  to  be 
unfit  company  for  geiitlemen  :  he 
could  not  submit  to  the  decent  re- 
straints of  civilized  and  polished 
society,  and  latterly  seems  to  have 
felt  quite  abashed  in  the  presence 
df  a  gentleman.  Various  kinds  of 
wine  and  refreshments  w^ere  placed 
for  him  upon  the  side-board,. which 
Morland  would  not  taste  while  ei- 
tfier  Serjeant  Cockell  or  bis  lady 
was  •  present ;  but  whenever  they 
happened  to  leave  the  room,  he 
would  ask  his  brother,  who  was 
with  him/ to  make  haste  and  give 
him  some  burgundy  and  cake.  If 
ladies  wer6  present  he  could  not 
utter  a  word,  while  his  extreme 
confusion,  and  the  awkwardnes/of 
his  behaviour,  were  tri^y  ludi- 
crous. On  the  death  of  hi^  father, 
Morland  was  advised  to  claim  the 


dormant  title  of  Baronet,  wliicli 
had  been  conferred  on  one  of  his 
lineal  ancestors  bv  Charles  II. ; 
finding,  however,  tfiat  there  was  do 
emolument  attached  to  it,  but  on 
the  contrary  ,  that  miich  expcnce 
would  attend  the  process '  of  as- 
sliming  it,  he  relinquished  the  dis- 
tinction, observing  that  plain  George 
Morland  would  always  sell  his  pic« 
tures,  and  there  was  more  honour 
in  being  a  fine  painter  than  a  titled 
gentleman  ;  that  he  would  bar(^ 
borne  the  disgrace  of  a  title,  had 
there  been  any  income  to  accom- 
pany it,  but  as  matters  stood,  be 
swore  he  wouW  wear  none  of  the 
fooleries  of  his  ancestors. 

Morland  cannot  be  said  to  bare 
had  any  domestic  habits^  and  his 
irregularities  are  safficiently  known. 
He  took  his  meah  whenever  he 
was  hu  ngry — ^beef  steaks  and  onions, 
with  purland  gin  for  breakfast  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  rooming.  He 
would  dine  at  eleven  or  twelve,  or 
fchree  or  four  o'clock  as  it  happened: 
cooked  his.  own  food,  eat  off  i 
chair  by  the  side  af  his  easel,  while 
in  the  same  apartment  were  to  be 
seen  dogs  of  various  kinds,  pidgeoos 
flyi"S>  *"d  P'gs  running  about, 
1  he  person  of  Morland  is  thusd^ 
scribed  :  *'  His  forehead  was  high, 
with  the  frontal  veins  singularly 
apparent,  when  under  the  innuen(^ 
of  passion  or  intense  thought;  his 
eyes  were  dark  hazel,  full,  and 
somewhat  piercing;  his  nose  was 
rather  aquiline,  and  his  mouth  in* 
telligent,  producing  altogether  a 
penetrating  and  expressive  coon* 
tcnance.  The  portrait  prefixed  t© 
this  work  is  esteemed  an  excellent 
likeness  at  the  time  it  was  paintrt.** 
He  had  soihe  knowledge  of  music, 
a  good  bass  voice,  an  excellent  cir, 
practised  a  little  on  the  piatio-forte 
and  hautboy,  and  could  play  u 
concert  on  the  violin. 

A  few  of  the  concluding  pages 
of  this  work  are  davoted  to  a  cm 
tique  on   the  works  of 
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The  judgment  here  pronounced  by 
a  brother  artist,   is  a  severe  one , 

f>rofessiotKil  men  are  the  best  qua« 
ified   to    appreciate   its  justness. 
Wbenyoungy   Morhind  paid  some 
am*ntioii    to  the  anatomy  of   the 
human  figure,  and  executed  many 
drawings,  both  of  the  skeleton  and 
inuscles ;  he  also  drew  from  small 
casts  of  several  antique  statues.     In 
copying  the  Dutch  andFJemish  mas- 
ters, '^is  earUest  .productions  were 
hard,  formal,  and  laboured  ;  he  ne- 
vertheless was    not  inattentive    to 
the  higher  principles   of  composi- 
tion, colourihgand  chiaroscuro;  and 
he  determined  when   very  young, 
to  throw    off   that    style,  of    high 
fioiihing  and  minute  intitation,   in 
which  his  father  so  sedulously  in- 
structed him.    When   asked  whe- 
ther he'  did  not  think  the  correct 
manner  of  bis  early   studies    ex- 
tremely improving,  he  would  laugh- 
ingly reply,  "  what,  making  leaves 
like  silver  pennies?"     In   correct- 
ing this  fault,   he  ran  into  the  op- 
posite exti*eme.      Me  found  what 
effect  might  be  produced  by  a  few 
strokes  of  the  brush,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  more  careless  manner  at 
ouce  suited  his  taste  and  indulged 
bi$  indolence.     He  was  fearful  of 
becomiog  a  manherist :  with  other 
artists  he  never  held  any  intercourse, 
nor  had  he  prints  of  any  kind  in  his 
possession,  and  be  has  often  de- 
chred  that  he  would  not  go   across 
the  way  to  see  the  finest  assemblage 
•f  paintings  that  ever  was  exhibit- 
ed.    He  was  once. induced,  how- 
ever, tp  make  a  journey  with   Mr. 
Ward^  on  purpose  to   view  Lord 
Bute's  collection,  but  having  saun- 
tered through  one  of  the  rooms,^  he 
refused  to  see  any  more,  declaring 
thac  he  was  averse  to  contemplate 
aay  man's  works,  lest  he    should 
Wonic  an  imitator. 

After  making  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  works  of  Morland, 
Mr.  Dawe  has  given  us  some  curi- 
ous particulars  as  to  his^  iQode  of 


painting.  Dispatch  was  his  prin* 
cipal  object :  he  never  made  a  com*' 
plete  sketch  for  the  plan  of  hia 
pictures,  and  if  be  made  any  ,alt 
all,  it.  was  the  slightest  possible; 
•He  introduced  the  objects  as  h# 
procured  the  niodels,  and  as  they 
first  happened  to  be  placed,  witli- 
out  any  previous  plan  for  their  ar^ 
rangement. 

'  **  He  generally  begao  upon  the  canvst 
with  the  chalkorbrtt8hatOflce,sonistinm 
«veD  without  knowing'  what  he  was  goin^ 
to  painty  inventing  as  he  proceeded ;  aod  . 
he  would  i>aiot  a  picture  in  the  time  th^ 
many  would  spend  in  seeking  for  a  8ubject« 
Having  sketched  his  con>posidon  m  a 
loose  manner,  if  any  thing  displeased  him 
he  altered  it,  and  began  immediately  to 
paint.  I'oward  the  close  of  the  day»  when 
lie  could  no  longer  see  to  fimah,  he  would 
frequently  plan  or  even  lay  in  two  or  three 
small  subjects:  a  large  painting  he  would 
dead  colour  in  a  few  hours ;  bat  from  not 
roaktoe  sketches  for  his  pictures,  they 
theaudves  were  often  nothing  more  thaa 
sketches. 

**  It  is  a  great  reproach  to  a  painter  (ot 
an  observer  to  be  able  to  foretel  what  kind 
of  picture  he  will  produce  from  a  given 
subject.  Hiough  Morland  was  not  ex- 
empt from  this  defect,  it  was  pften  ini<- 
possible  for  even  those  who  saw  the  be^in* 
ning  of  his  pictures  to  prjpdict'what  U\cf 
would  be  when  finished,  becapse.in  the 
course  of  the'work,  he  altered  repeatedly, 
and  was  ea^r  to  avail  himself  of  whatever 
accident  might  suggest. 

**  When  he  found  his  knowledge  defici- 
ent he  had  recourse  to  natuiie,  aod  never 
gave  himself  any  trouble  which  he  could 
avoid.  If  perplexed  about  the  legs  of  a 
horse,  he  would  copy  them  from  life,  but 
would  draw  the  legs  only  :  as  he  never  co» 
pied  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary^ 
he  seldom  drew  enough,  and  his  animals 
are  often  incorrect  and  ill  put  together  ^ 
for  never  having  pursued  any  regular 
coarse  of  study,  after  he  left  his  father^ 
he  was  unable  to  draw  from  principle. 
Hence  arose  that  inequality  observable  in 
his  pictiu-es,  in  which  we  sometimes  meat 
.with  parts  that  are  transcripts  of  oaturet 
tackedf  to  others  that  would  disgrace  a 
Dovice  in  the  art,  «ot  withstanding  thv 
skill  be  possessed  in  adapting  those  ,wlxiali 
he  drew.  .       - 
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*^  He  ^Tas  extremdy  dexteroafl  in  avoid* 
iog^fbre-shorteningy  and  Mmilar  difBcukiesy 
•ad  when  they  were  unarokbbley  in  hiding 
them  by  shade*  or  other  expedients.  If  he 
&lt  himself  embarrassed  in  drawing  a  fi* 
gore,  he  would  throw  over  it  a  carter's 
firock,  and  as  often  as  he  could  he  con* 
celled  the  extremities.  The  landscape  of 
Ids  bavk-grounds  he  also  drew  from  nature, 
and  the  trees  and  ponds  can  still  he  pointed 
out,  in  the  fields  about  Camden  Town 
which .  he  introduced  in  the  pictures  he 
executed  while  he  resided  there.  When 
be  painted  fats  picture  of  Bird-nesunpr  he 
he  went  to  Caen  Wood»  and  made  a  draw- 
ing of  the  trees,  and  the  re^t  of  the  land- 
scape. 

«*  Latterly,  to  save  trouble,  he  in  gen»* 
TaJ  contented  liimself  witli  making  only  a 
hasty  sketch,  and  mixing  his  tints  from 
oatufie,  after  which  he  painted  much  from 
memory.  This  method*  owing  to  the 
way  ii>  which  it  was  conducted,  led  to  that 
slight  and  slovenly  style  which  disgraced 
too  many  of  his  performances.  Instead  of 
drawing  his  forms  correctly,  and  copying 
all  the  breaks,  and  other  incidental  varie- 
fies  from  nature,  he  drew  every  thmg  in  a 
loose  manner,  and  depended  on  accidents 
of  the  brush  to  vary  the  surface  and  con* 
•our.'* 

Morland  had  the  discernment  to 
perceive,  that  it  is  not  labour  but 
touch,  that  ^ives  the  appearance  of 
finish  :  but  instead  of  laying  a  foun- 
dation by  correctness  of  drawing, 
bis  biographer  says  that  he  substi- 
tuted  touch  for  truth,  and  in  his 
latter  works,  made  his  execution 
stand  for  every  thing  else.  It  wsis 
one  of  his  principles  that  a  portion 
of  pure  red  should  be  introduced 
somewhere  in  a  picture;  accord- 
ingly we  never  see  a  landscape  of 
bis  without  a  red  coat,  cloak,  or  cap, 
accompanied  with  a  blue  jacket  or 
petticoat;  he  also  remarked,  that 
there  should  be  a  touch  of  ver- 
million  in  the  lips,  though  they 
should  not  be  painted  entirely  with 


**  His  gipsies  are  adminUe,  since  !• 
them  vulgarity  of  character  is  appropriar. 
<<  He  often  associated  with  them,  and  ac- 
companied by  Brooks,  hat  lired  with  them 
for  several  days  together,  adopdn^  fleir 
mode  of  lifie,  and  sleeping  with  then  ia 
bams  at  night.  He  excels  likewittis 
bailiffs,  butchers,  ostlers,  po8t-boy8,n«ficii 
and,  in  short,  in  all  those  classes  of  lodetf 
where  we  look  for  any  thing  rather  tbao 
refinement. 

**  In  conversation  pieces,  and  other  tta&« 
quil  scenes,  the  attitudes  of  his  figures  m 
well  conceived.  It  is  the  state  that  suc- 
ceeds exertion  in  which  Morland  excels; 
such  as  the  Labourer's  Luncheon,  the  Re- 
turn from  Market,  the  Weary  Travdlers, 
the  Tired  Cart-Horse,  Baiting  the  Hoiws, 
Watering  Cattle,  and  a  multitude  of  simi- 
lar subjects.  His  various  StaWe  Scenes, 
Public-house  Doors,  and  Gipnes  Uns- 
sing,  are  also  of  this  descrijption.  A  few 
exceptions  indeed  he  haa  anord  1 1,  as  his 
Mail-coach  in  a  Storm,*  and  his  sketch  of 
Rubbing  Down  the  Post-Horsc :  in  such 
instances  the  positions  are  sometimes  weB 
iiDfigined,  but  he  was  unable  to  gifc  acdoa 
to  the  parts. 

"  He  therefore  in  general  chose  qriei- 
cent  attitudes  for  his  horses  and  other  ani- 
mals ;  he  felt  his  deficiency  in  anatomical^ 
knowledge,  and  was  careful  not  lo  expose 
it  by  unsuccessful  attempts  to  represent  ac- 
tions in  which  he  could  not  place  his  nn- 
del.  He  succeeded  best  in  those  aa- 
mals  that  required  least  oorrectoess  oT- 
drawi^g,  such  as  pigs,  goinea-pigi,  Aa^ 
asses,  and  rabbits ;  in  these  indeed  be  is 
often  extremely  happy  ;  for  no  artist  eier 
painted  such  subjects  with  greater  fisdisK; 
he  avoided  the  delicate  proportions  of  the 
horse,  by  selecting  such  as  were  ad) 
rough,  and  clumsy.  A  white  horse  wss 
a  favourite  object  with  hip,  as  it  must  be 
with  every  painter  from  its  aflbrding  a 
mass  of  light,  with  a  most  desirable  opjjor- 
tunity  for  the  display  of  colouring,  owinf 
to  the  variety  of^  yellow  and  otner  tints 
with  which  it  is  diversified.  Indeed  an 
old  white  horse  of  this  descripdoa  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  objects  to  be  md 
with  in  rustic  scenery." 


*  A  plint  which  was  highly  admired  by  Girtin,  who  having  been  requested  ti 
snake  a  companion  to  it,  afi^r  studying  it  lor  some  time,  threw  down  his  pefiolf 
exclaiming— That  hit  oottld  not  do  any  thing  like  it. 
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.,  It  would  be  committing  an  un- 
reasonable trespass,  to  proceed  fur- 
ther in  these  extracts;  Mr.  Dawe 
iias  examined  Morlaiid's  style  of 
painting  with  a  critical  and  profes- 
6ioi\al  eye,  and   it  is  not   without 


confidence  ^that  \Ce^f>efer  such  of 
our  readers  ta  bis  voliinie,  -im  mar 
be  disposed  tm  puiarae  the  subject 
fartiier.  They  ^ill  find  it  very 
amusing  And  vveff  written. 


Art.  XV.     Memoir  t  of  the  Life  of  the  Great  ConJe.     Written  lif  his  Serene  Highness^ 
Lmns  Joseph  de  Bourhon^   Prince  de  Conde.    7r^rulateJ  hy  Yahvt  Holcro£T» 
'  8to.  pp.  328. 

THESE  Memoirs  derive  a  value  called  upon  to  go  over  the  groqiid 
and  an  interest  from  the  circum-  which  has  been  so  often  trodden. 
stance  of  their  having  been  written  The  literary  merits  of  this  work  do 
by  an  inheritor  of  the  rank  and  not  rank  high :  fkctsare  perpetuaU- 
tiLles,  and  by  a  lineal  descendant  of  ly  given  unconnected  with  their 
the  hero  whose  exploits  they  re-  causes  and  consequences,  and  in- 
cord  :  the  Great  Conde  was  the  stead  of  throwing  any  light  upon  the 
great,great-grandfatlier  of  his  High-  political  history  of  the  times,  a  pre- 
hess  the  present  Prince  de  Conde,  vious  knowledge  of  that  history  is 
author  of  these  Memoirs.  They  necessary  to  render  the  penisal  of 
vere  written  in  his  youth  without  it  profitable  ;  or  perhaps  even  iut 


any  view,  to  publication,  from 
notes  and  original  papers  pre^irryed 
in  the  archives  of  the  family.  When 
die  chateau  of  Chantiily  vvas  plun- 
dered iu  ttie  revolution,  the  ma- 
nuscript of  these  Memoirs  was 
taken  away  and  published  without 
the  knowledge,  and  of  course  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  Highness. 
On  itii  appearance,  however,  he 
recognized  and  avowed  the  work, 
and  me  London  Booksellers  solicit- 
ed permrssion  of  the  Prince  to 
publish  an  edition  o£  it  in  this 
country  ;  to  their  solicitation  he  as- 


telligibie. 

Cond^  cannot  be  over-rated  as  a 
general,  but  he  may  as  a  man  : 
he  never  forgot  his  imprisonment  at 
Vinceiines,  and  lighted  the  flame* 
of  civil  war  less  from  public  prin- 
ciple than  private  resentment.  The 
Prince  displayed  a  very  early  ge- 
nius :  at  eight  years  old  he  under- 
stood Latin,  and  at  eleven  wrote  a 
treatise  on  rhetoric.  His  farher 
taught  him  a  lesson  of  filial  revo 
rence  and  duty  which  he  never 
forgot:  it  is  known,  indeed,  that 
in  obedience  to  his  father  hp  mar* 


sented^  and  the  present  volume  is  ried  the  niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu 
the  result.  whom  he  bated,  and  that  this  conf 
To  detail  the  particulars  of  the  nection  embittered  his  future  life. 
Great  Conde^s  life  would  be  to  detail  At  the  age  of  14  we  have  an  in- 
almost  all  the  military  transactic^ns  stance  of  bis  promptitude  in  obey^ 
of  the  French  monarchv  during-  iug  the  will  of  his  lather  given  in  a 
five  and  thirty  years.  And  what  letter  which  we  transcribe  as  indi* 
quarter  of  the  inhabitable  globe,  cative  of  his  early  propensities,  as 
says  Bossuet  in  his  funeral  oration,  well  as  of  his  filial  respect ;  he  was 
lias  not  heard  of  his  victories,  and  excessively  fond  of  the  chare,  and 
the  wonders  of  his  life?  They  are  bis  fiithcr  fearing  lest  this  passion 
every  where  celebrated,  and  the  sbould  d^ivert  him  from  his  studies, 
Frenchman  who  recounts  them  to  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would 
the  foreigner  teaches  him  nothing  lessen  the  number  of  his  hounds. 
Bew,  Indeed  the  life  of  "  Conde"  The  following  is  the  Prince'^  re- 
makes an  article  in  every  biographi-  ply  ; 
cal  dictionary,  and  we  do  not  feel 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  ANECDOTES. 


«•  LETTER  IV. 

<(  DOMINX  MI  PatB«» 

«<  Si  pliires  caoet  tlui,  quam  tie- 
cetsitat  ad  veoaodtmi  reqiiireret,  aut  velap- 
tsLSf  cam  culpam  i^osces  primo  ardori 
Tenatioois  quo  abriptebar ;  ett  enim  com- 
munis  omnium  error  qui  Tehementius  ali<- 
qu.i  dilieere  incipiunt,  ut  multa  sine  delec<- 
tu  conquiraut,  quae  postra  sua  spoot^  abjU 
ciaht>  nondum  in  me  e?o  banc  errorem 
cognoveram  :  at  pottridie  quam  illius  lit- 
tena  tuit  fui  admonitos  pr^er  oovem  quo* 
servari  per  le  lioebaft*  dimiti  alios  omnes. 
Ita  mihi  statim  ea  &atidio  sunt  qu2  ttbi 
noDplactnt ;  ita  milit  rei  meus  amor  io> 
hssrebat  aisi  tux  voluntati :  feceram  hid 
scribendi  finem  cum  venit  ad  me  D.  de 
JBeaujeuy  Legioaem  meam,  potius  tuam, 
quioquecohortibus  augeridixity  oravitque, 
at  unius  cohortis  yexillum  committeram 
nepoti  cui  nomeny  de   Basseuil :  opinor. 


cira  avuttciibt  ejus  duos  jam  ekt»tm  m 
Legionibus  roeis  dttces,  eonunaue  £ien  n 
Tirtutem  probaverisy  nepoti  cohortis  ooiBt 
signum  non  negabis.  £&  sum  Taletudi&e 
quam  tibi  precibus  optat. 

Domice  mi  Pater, 
Cclsitodinis  tax 

Serrus  humillimus  et  Filiw 
Obsequendttimuft, 

LUDOTICUS  BORBOMIVI, 

Ktorgflws,  23  Decemb.  1635." 

A  good  anecdote  is  told  of  Louis 
XIV.,  after  the  treaty  of  the  Pyren- 
nees  which  closed  the  civil  wars  in 
16G0,  the  Prince  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  that  monarch  wbo  nobly 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  zm- 
ring  him  that  every  thing  was  for* 
cottPii  except  the  services  he  had 
tormerly  rendered  to  the  state. 


analogously  circumstanced.  Bisto- 
ry ,  like  a  bonfire,  bun)s  with  splen* 
cfor,  but  is  spent  in  vain :  biogn* 
phy,  like  a  lantern,  lights  the  steps 
of  every  successive  passenger  amil 
the  streets  of  human  life.  ' 

There  is,  however,  a  species  of 
life-wriling,  which  unites  the  dir* 
nity  of  history  with  the  applicabifi* 


Art.  XVI.  Ltvet  of  British  Siateimcfu  JS(f  John  Macdiakmid,  Esq.  Autharif 
an  Jnqmry  into  the  System  of  National  Defence  in  Great  Britmu^  ami  of  at^Iwfoni'vtk 
ike  Princtfdis  of  Suboriknatimi.     4to.  pp.  577. 

WORKS  of  history  n^semhle 
those  palaces,  which  accoi.>^nOiiaic 
successively  the  leading  Taiiii lies  of 
an  empire ;  which  the  native  is 
instructed  to  vaunt  and  the  strai)($er 
led  to  admire  ;  which  the  architect 
made  of  enduring  materials  and 
adorned  with  files  of  colonnade  ;  but 
which  are  at  best  antiqaarian  curi- 
osities, to  the  common  purposes  of  tv  of  biography,  which  busies  the 
life  rarely  applicable,  ana  to  the  fancy  with  the  deeds  of  multitude!^ 
nttmerous  classes  of  society  neces.  while  it  teaches  the  observation  to 
aarily  useless.  Works  of  biography  criticize  individual  conduct ;  whidi 
resemble  those  humbler  rows  of  by  lectures  on  event  deduces  rales 
liouses,  which  the  builders  of  streets  for  personal  behaviour ;  and  directs 
combine  in  groupcs,  sopie  f or  a  "  "  * 
sitperior,  some  for  an  inferior  class 
of  dwellers,  but  which  are  all  a- 
dapted  for  the  usual  and  general 
purposes  of  mankind,  for  personal 
accommodation  and  individual  uti- 
lity. History  preserves  only  those 
lessons  of  experience,  which,  be* 
cause  they  respect  collective  con- 
duct, can  rarely  be  communicated 
to  analosi^ous  combinations  of  men : 
but,  biography  preserves  those, 
which,  because  they  respect  indivi- 
dual conduct,  cat;^  commonly  be 
mde  use  of  by  ady  other  person 


the  telescope  of  retrospection  to 
that  star,  in  which,  among  the  con- 
stellations of  aristocratic  eminence, 
the  real  centre  of  gravity  resides. 
Such  is  the  line  of  biogrspby 
here  attempted.  The  more  inSo- 
cncing  statesmen,  the, ruling  minds, 
who  under  difiereut  reigns,  instead 
of  the  nominal  sovereign,  hard 
anonymously  guided  the  nation^ 
are  here  selected  for  separate  exa- 
mination. The  series  of  iiv»  '^ 
wisely  chosen  subsequently  to  the 
protestant  refoiination  \vbich  otrar^  , 
threw  the  ancient   habits  of  the 
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:ountry ;  tliey  are  selected  from 
>eriods  sufficiently  distinct  to  pre- 
sent a  repetition  of  the  same  trans* 
ctions ;  yet  sufficiently  connected 

0  form  a  chain  of  hi5>tory  without 
onsiclerable  interruptions. 

The  first  life  is  that  ofSirTho- 
las  More.  He  was  born  in  1480, 
ducated  at  Oxford,  entered  at  Lin- 
ohi's-inn,  employed  at  the  bar,  and 
lected  into  the  House  of  Com- 
lons;  and  in  1514  became  Re. 
order  of  London.  His  first  pub- 
cation  was  a  history  of  the  reigns 
f  Edward  V.  and  Richard  HI,  To 
lis  succeeded  the  Utopia :  a  des- 
ription  of  a  republican  common- 
wealth. More  corresponded  with 
irasmus,  to  whom  he  sent  Latin 
pigrams  and  translations  from  Lu- 
bn.  In  his  dress,  he  was  a  sloven ; 
8  a  companion,  lively  ;  he  affected 
ncnonr  even  on  the  scafiokl,  and 
ppears  by  this  quality  to  have 
M^omtuended  himself  to  Henry 
^IIL  He  had  the  treasurership  of 
le  exchequer,  the  speakership  of 
^e  house  of  commons,  and  finally 
ie  chancellorship.  He  assisted  in 
529  the  negociation  for  peace  at 
'ambmy. 

More  was  religious  to  intoler- 
ice;  be  inflicted  the  torture  on 
mies  Bainham  who  was  arrested 

1  suspicion  of  heresy;  and  he 
fote  against    Luther   with  much 

the  scholastic  knowledge  of  the 

ot  approving  the  determination 
enry  to  divorce   Queen  Catha- 
,  and  finding  that  ho  should  be 
'  upon  officially  to  sanction  it, 
resigned    the    chancellorship : 
I  prepared  a  coolness  with  the 
which  was  further  increased 
IS  refusal   to  acknowledge  the 
»  spiritual    supremacy.       At 
h  More  was  sent  to  the  tower, 
by  the  protestant  inquisitors, 
like   bishop    Fisher,    another 
venerable  martyr,  was  con- 
to  death,  and  beheaded, 
ie  defective  part  of  this  biogra* 
Rev.  Vol.  VL 


phy  appears  to  us  to  be  that  which 
relates  to  the  diplomatic  conduct  of 
More<  The  peculiar  character  of 
his  continental  negociations  is  not 
given :  we  are  not  informed  in 
what  he  secured  or  misconceived 
the  interest  of  fiis  nation. 

The  second  life  is  that  of  William 
Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh. 
He  was  sprung  from  an  obscure 
family  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his 
grandfiuher  kept  an  inn.  He  be- 
came first  known  as  an  inferior 
agent  i6  the  capriciotis  oppressions 
of  Henry  VHl.  who  made  him 
Cusfos  Brevium  in  the  'Comuion 
Pleas.  Having  married  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  who  was 
preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  he  was 
introduced  to  the  protector  Somer- 
set, and  employed  as  his  secretary. 
When  he  found  his  master^s  cre- 
dit sinking,  he  joined  the  party  of 
his  foes,  and  drew  up  the  impeach- 
ment which  brought  him  to  the 
scaffold. 

Cecil  now  became  the  confident 
and  assistant  of  Dudley  in  other 
measures:  he  was  knighted,  admit* 
ted  into  the  privy-council,  crtated 
master  of  the  robes,  and  obtained 
a  situation  which  enabled  him  to'pay 
himself  for  his  treachery  by  extor- 
tions from  the  merchants. 

On^the  death  of  Edward,  Cecil 
found  himself,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  privy  council,  in  the  power  of 
the  Uuke  of  Northumberland  ;  but 
perceiving  that  a  total  failure  was 
likely  to  overtake  that  nobleman's 
designs,  he  deserted  his  second 
patron,  and  joined  Mary.  It  is 
said  that  in  his  parish  church  at 
Stamford  he  made  a  voluntary  ab- 
juration of  the  protestant  religion, 
by  which  hypocrisy  he  seems  to 
have  imposed  on  Cai'dinal  Pole, 
Sir  William  Petre,  and  other  lead- 
ers of  the  catholics,  and  through 
their  aid  to  have  obtained  a  seat 
in  parliament  for  Lincolnshire.  He 
opposed  the  bill  for  confiscating 
the  estates  of  protestant  emigrants. 
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On  tlie  accession  of  Elizabeth 
the  ready  renegade  was  reproti^s- 
tantized ;  and  took  part  in  the 
scramble  for  ecclesiastic  property, 
which  had  rendered  the  theologic 
arguments  of  Bucer  and  Cranmer 
so  convincing  in  the  parliament 
of  England.     Cecil  obtained  a  great 

Eart  of  the  endowmentfe  of  Peter- 
orough  cathedral  ;  and  also  cer- 
tain manors  in  the  Soke,  which  be- 
longed to  the  see  of  Norvrich|  and 
which  were  confirmed  to  him  by 
Dr.  Scambler,  a  bishop  whom  lie 
promoted  for  tJiat  purpose.  He  be- 
came in  1558  chict  secretary  of 
state,  and  was- from  that  time  tlie 
practical  prime  niinister  of  Eliza- 
beth. Cecil  had  not  all  the  impu- 
dent profligacy  of  Leicester,  nor 
all  the  cool  remorseless  villainy  of 
Walsingham  ;  but  he  lent  enoogh 
of  co-operation  to  their  deeds  to 
be  included  in  the  triumvirate  of 
infamy. 

Yct^this  Cecil  is  h^re  panegy- 
rized. "  Where  is  the  researdi, 
*  where  the  historic  conscience  of 
our  author  ?  To  have  ultimately 
patronized  the  puritans  is  not  an 
all-absolving  work  of  grace. 

The  third  life  is  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford.  It  is  a  very  pro- 
per and  interesting  one ;  but  in* 
dudes  too  much  of  the  history  of 
James  I.  Hume  is  quoted  in  it  with 
excessive  reliance*  Tl>e  elegant 
biography  of  Lally  Tolendal  de- 
served notice  on  account  of  tire 
celebrity  of  the  author.  The  private 
character  of  Lord  Strafford  is  thus 
sketched. 

**  The  tender  remembrance  of  Arabella 
HoIKs  was  DOt>  however,  able  to  preveet 
the  growth  of  another  pasatoa  i»  the  bnea«t 
of  Wentworthy  who  was  still  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  Kfe.  Captivated  with  the 
charms  of  Elizabeth  Rhodes,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Rhodes,  a  gentleman  of  in- 
considerable  rank  and  fortune,  he  resolved 


to  make  her  his  wife :  aodthoDgbsibaSR 
to  own  in  public  his  attachment  to  a  f 
male  of  inferior  condition,  yet  he  allows 
only  a  year  to  elapse,  from  the  death  of  h 
former  wife,  before  the  private  solcmniz 
tion  of  his  third  nuptials.  It  was  not  ti 
his  arrival  in  Ireland,  whither  the  lady  v; 
conveyed  by  his  friend  RadcHffe,at3 
intenral  of  several  months  from  bis  oi 
)ounfry,  that  he  openly  acknowledged  hi 
as  his  wife.'  On  this  occasion,  he  thoogi 
it  necessary  i6  apologise  to  Laud  for 
step  which  might  appear  imprudent;  an 
haring  explained  his  reasons  For  themsod 
he  hinted  that  the  prelate  would  do  ve 
to  imitate  his  example.  Laud,  in  rnl] 
wished  him  and  his  consort  much  feliaq 
and  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  Oj 
had  been  taken  after  due  deliberation:  l» 
as  to  his  following  the  same  cooree,  **  I 
must  needs,**  said'  he,  "  confess  to  jn 
lord  ship,  that  hariog  been  married  toa  wj 
ti'ouhlesome  and  unqotet  wife  be&ie,] 
should  be  ill-advised  n(m*  beiq^  im 
sixty,  to  go  marry  another  of  a  monwif 
ward  and  troublesome  generatk)B."*  Cos 
trary,  howerer,  to  the  bishop's  expoittB 
and  fears,  Elizabeth  Rhodes  bore  her  art 
dignities  with  incomparable  meeknest  all 
humility.  Instead  or  becoming  am)|ai 
from  her  unexpected  elevation,  Sitrmm 
ed  impressed  with  an  overwbeioungieil 
of  her  hasband's  superiority,  and  aon^ 
edit  presumptuous  eren  torapproMih  " 
with  her  leuers.  This  exfmneio  ' 
was  by  no  means  displeasing  to 
worth,  and  was  repaid  by  a  conduct 
fbrmly  condescending  and  kind, 
letter,  where  he  endeavours  to  rem 
excess  of  her  timidity,  he  tells  her,  ' 
no  presumption  for  you  to  write  to 
the  fdllowship  of  niarriage  ought  to 
dttce  sentiments  of  love  and 
ther  than  any  apprehension."^ 

"  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  hfc 
worth  bad  entered  freely  into  the 
amusements  uiual  among  penoos 
rank  ;  but  his  short  and  uncenaifi ' 
of  relaxatioB    were  now  with 
snatched  from  the  pressure  of  public 
The  games  of  primero  and  mayo,  at 
he  played  with  uncommon  skiH  1 
dulged  in  only  during  the  Chrirtmn 
vitieSi  or  after  iupper  whco  he  fa 


*  Radcliffc's  Essay.  •  Straflfbrd's  Letters,  vei.  il.  p.  12  . 

*  These  letters  from  Wentworth  to  his  wife  are  copied  in  die  Biographii  Bnt»i 
firom  the  originals  in  the  Museum  Thoresbiaoum, 
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iecemry  to  mingle  in  the  anratements  of 
bit  company.  It  was  in  the  interval  be- 
tween thii  meal  and  the  honrs  deyoted  to 
sleep,  that  he  now  found  his  chief  period  of 
recreation.  When  the  company  proved 
agreeable  to  him,  he  was  accustomed  to 
retire  with  them  to  an  inner  ro«m>  where 
he  would  continue  for  some  hours,  smok- 
iog  tobacco,  and  relating  anecdotes  with 
great  freedom  and  pleasantry.  Here  the 
guests  were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the 
riceroy»  so  distant,  ceremonious,  and 
baughty  afnidst  his  official  avocations, 
ihrow  off  the  statesman  completely,  and 
»ter  into  the  amusements  of  a  social  cir- 
ie  with  unreserved  familiarity."* 

The  fourth  life  is  that  of  Edward 
fijde,  earl  of  Clarendon ;  which, 
lowever  important  in  a  literary 
ioint  of  view,  because  he  left  be- 
find  him  an  historical  work  of  n>e- 
it,  has  little  claim  to  attention  in 
be  annals  of  statesmanship. 

This  volume  is  no  doubt  intended 


to  introduce  a  further  series  of  si- 
milar biographies.  On  the  whole^ 
it  is  drawn  up*  with  regular  industry 
and  ability*  with  sentiments  favour- 
able to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
with  literary  and  with  nioral  taste. 
Surely  a  greater  service  would  have 
been  rendered  to  the  reputation  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  to  the  pre-» 
servation  of  select  Enfrlish-  litera- 
ture, if  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  that  writer  had  accompa- 
nied the  life.  The  very  theology 
would  interest  by  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  opinions  of  the  time.  In 
like  manner  all  the  Remains  of  Ce- 
cil would  have  merited  collection. 
And  why  not  a  new  and  comphne 
edition  of  Hyde*s  Works  ?  These 
men  are  too  considerable  to  be 
faded  into  mere  reminiscences,  and 
banished  among  the  ghosts  of  the 
biographic  dictionary. 


inr.  XVII.  Struggles  through  Life  ;  exempTified  in  the  vanotu  Travels  and  Adven* 
tttres  in  EurofUy  j^sta^jifrica^  and  America^  of  Lleuienant  JoHM  Harriott,  formerly 
9f  Rochiforty  in  Essex  ;  now  Resident  Magistrate  of  the  Thames  PoUce.  2  vols. 
Iftno.  pp.  375  and  347. 


THERE  is  anecdote  andadven- 
ffe  enough  in  these  volumes  to 
iisfy  the  keenest  avidity;  but 
any  of  them  are  related  in  so 
iigh  and  vulgar  a  manner  that  we 
tonot  venture  to  recommend  them 
ladies  or  gentlemen  of  very  re- 
led  sensibilities  or  very  delicate 
IS.  Be  it  known,  however,  that 
lies  and  gentlemen  who  can  read 
iregrine  Pickle  and  Roderick 
indom,  and  who  like  to  hear  a 
lor  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way, 
if  venture  to  accompany  Mr. 
ttriott  in  his  *  Struggles  through 

pr.  H.  **  took  his  first  bias  for 
elline:   or  going   to  sea,    from 


Rol 


|Bmj  Kobinson  Crusoe.*'  At  the 
k<»  J3  he  sailed  as  a  Midship- 
■  on  board  a  ship  of  war  for 
JirYork,  and  whilst  lying  there 
(formed     an    act   of    humanity 


which  did  credit  to  his  feelings. 
A  poor  girl  whose  mother  kept  a 
tavern  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
had  been  seduced  by  an  officer,  who 
brought  her  to  England,  and  then 
deserted  her.  She  passed  over  to 
Ireland,  where  she  had'  some  rela- 
tions, but  determined  to  return  to 
America,  and  went  in  a  brig  filled 
with  Rtdejnptioners^  that  is  to  say, 
persons  who  redeem  the  price  of 
their  passage  by  the  sale  of  their 
services  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 
This  poor  girl  came  to  market 
for  sale  when  Mr.  Harriott  was 
there,  and  relating  her  unhappy 
tale,  he  purchased  her  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  sent  her  in  a  schooner  to 
Newfoundland,  where  he  afterwards 
went  himself  and  was  welcomed 
with  tears  of  gratitude  by  the  mother 
and  the  daughter. 

His  Captaiq  had  now  orders  to 


^di&'t  Etiay. 
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sail  for  Gibraltar  ;  after  a  smart 
engagement  he  captured  a  French 
frigate,  and  cruised  up  the  Medi- 
tcrnsncau.  At  Leghorn  our  hero 
fails  in  love,  and  gives  a  whimsical 
account  of  his  fair  inamorata's 
prudence  in  the  suppression  of  her 
passion. 

On  his  return  home,  the  vessel 
was  wrecked  within  three  miles  of 
the  Mrwstone  Rock,  ofl"  Plymouth 
Sound,  and  as  it  had  caught  the? 
plag-uc  atwclvcmo(.tlj  before,  when 
cruising  in  the  Levant,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  any  assistance 
was  to  be  procured. 

Mr.  Harriott,  however,  is  at  last 
safely  landed,  and  receives  a  very 
good  offer  of  business  from  one  of 
his  relations  ;  but  the  sedentary  and 
monotonous  routine  of  a  counting- 
house  ill  suits  his  rambling  genius, 
he  goes  to  sea  agajn,  is  present  at 
the  attack  of  the  Havannah,  and  at 
the  re-taking  of  Newfoundland 
from  the  French.  At  the  ensuing 
peace  he  is  once  more  cast  adrift 
on  the  world  :  gets  employment  in 
sundry  merchant  ships,  hot  is  so 
disgusted  with  the  service  that  he 
retires  from  it.  Having  nothing 
else  to  do,  Mr.  H.  now  pays  a  visit 
to  the  savages  in  North  America ; 
lie  had  made  a  promipc  of  this  sort 
to  some  Indian  Chiefs  a  twelve- 
month before,  and  now  fulfilled  it. 
After  a  residence  of  four  months 
among  them,  kissing  the  squaws 
and  hunting  with  the  sachems,  he 
re-crosses  the  Atlantic,  and  enters 
into  the  military  service  of  the  East 
India  company.  His  destination 
was  Masulipatam,  where  Mr.  H.  re- 
ceived many  hospitalities  :  indeed 
he  had  made  himself  so  completely 
master  of  the  new  discipline  whicn 
was  then  introduced  into  the  army, 
that  although  a  sailor,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  driUing  the  adjutants, 
Serjeants,  &c.,  who  again  drilled 
the  men  of  their  respective  compa- 
Tiies,  under  his  inspection. 

After  having  been  thus  cpiploy- 


ed  for  several  months,  Mr.  H.  iraft 
very  unexpectedly appointedJudge 
Advocate  for  the  Northern  Circare! 
an  office  which  he  has  the  modesty, 
to  acknowledge  he  was  entirely  uii'« 
qualified  for.     Having  accepted  it, 
however,  says  he,  'M  seriously  stu- 
died its  very  important  duties,  and 
by  close  attention,   I  trust  that  for 
severjil  years,  while  I  held  the  ap- 
pointment, I  discharged  those  duties 
faithfully  and  honoumbly  " 
*  Whilst    in  India,  our  hero  had 
the    mia fortune  to  be  so  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg   as  to  render 
him    incapable    of  future  serricc. 
Once  in  three  years  the  Rajahs  are 
convened  together  at  some  appoint- 
ed place  hy  one  of  the  GompaDy's 
civil .  servants,    accompanied  by  a 
suitable  parade  of  military,  in  order 
to  settle  the  jemibunda  or  rent  to 
be  paid  by  them  for  the  tract  of 
land,  villages,  &c.,  which  they  hold 
of  the  Company  as  their  lord  pm- 
monnt     The  jemibundafor  the  en- 
suing three  yt^ars  is,  probably,  bit 
little  if  at  all  encreased,  but  tkc 
douceur  to  the  chief  who  fixes  it 
is  squeezed   to  the  utmost.    Tb 
evil   consequence    of   this  systea 
falls  upon  the  husbandman, who, to 
support    the  diminished  means* 
splendor  in  his  Ilajah,  is  compchj 
led  to  give  a  half  or  perhaps  m 
thirds  of  his  crop  instead  of  oa| 
third.     The  husbandman,  unwilliil 
to  leave  his  native  fields  submits  it 
this    extortion  as   long  as  he  cai; 
•  at  last  necessity    drives   bim  fro* 
home,  and  he  flies  beyond  the  cm 
pany's  territory.     When  at  Coot 
piilce  in  Goiconda,   Mr  H.  wasi 
eye  witness    of  the  differenced 
twcen  the  prosperity  and  popafaW 
of  the  countiy  that  did  not  belr^ 
to  the   Company    on  the  wer* 
side  of  the  hills  on   which  the 
stood,  and  the    once  fertile jp 
of  Goiconda  to    the  castwam  w 
longing  to  the  Company.    AfterW 
harf  been  about  twelve   montbsJJ 
the  fort  of  Condapillee,  I^Ir.  H.  «■ 
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rdercd  to  join  his  battel  lion  and 
larcb  against  a  Rajah  who  had 
eclined  m^eeting  the  chief  at 
[ajabmundray  where  the  jemibun- 
a  was  to  hare  bec^n  settled,  and 
bo  afierwartis  refused  to  pay  the 
;f)t  affixed  to  the  territory  he  held. 
*he  Uajah  depended  too  much  on 
)e  natural  strength  of  his  situation, 
nid  hills,  bamboo  woods  and  jun- 
les.  He  fell,  and  his  country  ^^"^s 
iken  possession  of,  but  not  before 
e  had  lost  several  officers  and 
lany  luen.  It  was  in  t!»is  expedi- 
Oii  that  Mr.  Harriott  received  that 
ound  which  made  it  necessary  for 
im  to  return  to  England. 
Our  adventurer  having  declined 
» practise  as  a  lawj-er  in  the  courts 
F  Madras,  to  which  he  was  invited 
fa  friend  who  was  making  a  for- 
me in  the  profession,  although  as 
[Dorant  of  it  as  himself,  he  took 
15  passage  for  Bencooten  in  a 
ombay  ship  bound  to  Acheen,  in 
le  island  of  Sumatra.  The  object 
fthe  Captain  was  to  trade  all  along 
le  coasts  in  the  Malay  as  well  as 
I'tbe  English  and  Dutch  ports,  and 
5  was  very  anxious  to  have  tlie 
RDpany  of  Mr.  H.  as  he  might 
M&iderably  promote  his  interests 
a  manner  which  he  could  ex- 
ain  on  tiie  voyage.  In  crossing 
e  Bay  of  Bengal  several  water- 
outs  were  seen. 

**  While  we  were  making  remarks  upon 
(n,  and  comparing  their  different  ap- 
liances,  our  attention  was  suddenly  call- 
^  a  loud  hissing  noise;  and,  turning 
pt9  ve  observed  the  sea  on  our  larboafrd- 
r  in  a  strange  commotion^  bubbling  and 
;  up  in  hundreds  of  little  sharp  pyra- 
I  forms,  to  various  heights,  afternate- 
Bg  and  nt>ing  within  an  apparent 
whose  diameter  might  be  about 
[feet. 

lit  was  soon    evident   that   another 

F-spout  -was  beginning  to  form,  in   a 

^  litoation  for  us,  not  being  half  the 

I  kngth  off.     All  was  alarm  and  con- 

:  Captain  P—   was -soon  upon 

but  neither  he  nor  a&y  other  on 

knew  from  experience  what  was 


best  to  be  done.  It  was  nearly  impossible 
ro  withdraw  the  eyefrom  this  object :  the 
sea,  within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  boiled 
up  with  Increasing  rage  and  height,  whirl- 
ing round  with  great  velocity  and  an  in- 
desciibable  hissing  kind  of  noise*  At 
times,  the  water  was  thus  raised  nearly 
as  high  as  the  fore-yard  ;  then  sinking,  a? 
from  some  impediment  or  obstruction,  andf 
again  commencing  as  before. 

"  We  had  all  heard  of  firing  guns  at 
water-spouts,  and  directions  were  given  ac- 
cordingly; yet,  though  we  had  several 
loaded,  not  one  was  found  in  condition  ; 
they  only  burned  priming.  Orders  \\'ere 
then  given  to  load  a  fresh  gun  ;  but,  ex- 
cepting the  mate,  it  was  difficult  to  get  any 
one  to  move,  so  ri vetted  and  fixed  witli 
gaping  astonishment  were  all  the  Lcscars 
and  people  on  board.     While  the  mate  was 

busy  after  the  caniage-gun.  Captain  P 

and  I  concluded  it  would  be  right  to  try 
t!ie  effect  of  making  a  slight  concussion, 
in  the  air,  by  getting  all  the  people  to  exerc 
their  lungs  by  loud  cheers.  God  only 
knows  whether  this  did  really  produce  any 
good  effect,  but  we  fancied  so.  I  had  a 
lighted  match  in  readiness;  and,  when 
the  mate  had  loaded  and  primed  the  gun, 
I  fired  it,  and  two  or  three  salutes  caused 
the  whole  to  subside.  The  ship  was  not 
in  the  least  affected  the  whole  time,  ex- 
cept by  the  undulating  swell  when  the 
water  fell  down  again  ;  yet,  from  the 
whirlwind  kind  of  hissing,  we  -were  in 
momentary  expectation  cff  seeing  the  yards 
and  masts  torn  to  atoms  and  whirled  into' 
the.  air,  and  doubtful  whether  the  whole  of 
the  ship  might  not  soon  be  engulphed  in 
die  vortex." 

AtAclieen,  a  roguish  adventure 
is  related,  which  gave  our  hero  a» 
pleasant  reception  anu>ng  the  Malay- 
chiefs.  The  Captain  bad  hinted 
at  some  project  which  might  ma-* 
terially  serve  his  own  interests ;  it 
was  to  introduce  Mr.  Harriott  at  the 
court  of  Acheen  as  a  very  great 
man,  and  to  obtain  through  his 
means  a  remission  of  port  duties, 
&c. 

*'  To  this  end,  he  had  Sepoy  uniforms 
made  for  some  of  the  Lascars  belonging 
to  the  ship,  who  were  to  appear  as  my 
body-guard  as  often  as  required 

**  On  Captain  P-— ^'s  going  on  tkore 
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at  Acheen,  he  waited  upon  the  sultan's 
agent  for  regulations  of  the  port ;  acquaint- 
ing him,  a  Biitisli  officer  was  on  board 
the  ship,  who,  from  a  strong  desire  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  Great  Sultan  of  Acheeoi 
before  he  returned  to  England,  had  cross- 
ed the  bav  for  such  purpose,  but  would  not 
hnd  ttntil  assured  of  a  reception  suitable 
to  the  dia:nity  of  the  great  monarch  he 
serred*  This  compliment  was  well  suited 
to  the  meridian  of  Ach:  en. 

"  By  the  «ulton*s  orders,  a  boat,  or  ra- 
ther a  barge,  was  sent  off  to  the  ship  ;  in 
which  boat  were  the  agent  and  several  offi- 
cers of  his  court,  who  invited  me,  in  the 
sultan's  name,  to  grace  his  palace.  The 
•hip's  guns  saluted  them  as  they  came  oi^ 
board ;  saluted  me  on  leaving  the  ship^ 
attended  by  my  guard  ;  and,  on  approach* 
ing  the  shore,  we  were  so  closely  saluted 
by  guns  of  an  enormous  calibre,  that  we 
would  gladly  have  excused  the  compliment 
of  being  fired  at  so  near  our  heads.  On 
landing,  I  was  met  by  an  Indian  Portu- 
guese, a  resident  merchant,  who  spoke' 
English  fluently  :  he  was  to  act  as  inter- 
preter. Other  officers  of  the  court  were 
with  him,  to  receive  and  attend  me  to  the 
palace ;  on  entering  which,  the  guns  of  the 
palace  iired  another  salute,  which  was 
repeated^by  the  guns  on«  battery  and  by 
the  ship. 

**  The  ceremonies  of  introduction  to. 
prbces  of  the  East  were  grown  familiar  to 
roe*  and  I  plainly  observed  that  my  regi^ 
fnental  uniform  was  a  novel  attraction  to 
the  sultan  and  all  his  couit.  I  was  most 
graciously  received,  and  acknowledge  I 
rather  exceeded  the  truth  when  repe^ating 
what  Captain  P—  had  advanced,  res- 
pecting my  desire  to  see  so  great  a  sultan 
before  '  left  India  ;  and  I  believe  the  little 
tKat  I  did  say  was  considerably  enlarged 
iq|K>n  by  the  Portaguese  merchant,  who, 
I  understood  afterwards,  was  as  much  in 
terested  in  my  favourable  reception  ab 
Captain  P— *^|  for,  without  permissipo 
from  the  sultaoy  nO  ship  was  allowed  to 
trade>  and  was  frequently  refused  iTntil  con- 
siderable presents  were  made :  all  which 
was  smoothered  down,  and  the  permission 
obtained,  through  my  me^ns." 

Witbm  a  week  Captain  P —  was 
enabled  to  dispose  of  siich  part  of 
his'car^o  as  suited  the  Malay  mark- 
et, (dpium  aad  blue  long-cloth^  ia 


exchange  for  gold-dus^,)   to  great 
advantai^e. 

The  Malays,  we  know,  are  a  very 
ferocious  people:  their  punishments 
are  represented  to  be  of  the  most 
sanguinary  kind.  Mr.  H.  says'tbs^ 
in  his  walks,  particularly  in  the  ba* 
zar  or  market  place,  he  saw  many 
mutilated  persons:  these  he  found 
to  be  culprics,  punished,  according 
to.  their  offences,  by  the  chopping 
off  of  a  hand  or  foot.  Some,  whose 
offences  had  been  repeated,  had 
neither  hand  nor  foot  left-  The 
foot  is  taken  off  at  a  single  stroU 
a,  little  above  the  ankle ;  a  hamboo 
cane  is  prepared  ready  for  the  occa- 
sion, adapted  to  the  size  and  length 
of  the  culprit's  leg,  the  hollow  of 
which  cane  is  nearly  filled  with 
heateil  dammei\  a  resinous  sub* 
stance  something  like  pitch.  When 
the  f^unislnnent  is  inflicted,  the 
bleeding  stomp  is  thrust  into  ths 
heated  >esin  within  ibe  bamhoo, 
which  as  it  is  cooled  becomes  fix- 
ed. Thus,  if  the  victim  surriT« 
tliis  delicate  operation  h^  is  'profv 
ded  with  an  excellent  hamboo  jury« 
leg  to  stump  aboi^ton. 

'  Mr.  Harriott  proceeded  to  Bo^ 
coolen  where  he  remained  M 
months  :  h^  did  not  escape  the  cCr 
fects  of  this  unhealthy  ciuDate,  faflt 
was  attacked  with  a  raging  feret- 
which  he  cur^Aky  the  repeated  i^fm* 
sion  ofcoldwiter  4^Ti7\g  its  p^\ 
roxysniSy  (p.  217,  vol.  1).  For  «e»; 
veral  years  be  had  been  in  tfc^ 
habit  of  having  large  Cudjaree-po% 
of  wnter  thrown  oyer  him  in  a 
ihg;  and  during  tlie  violence 
the  hot  land-winds  oh  the  coast 
Coromandel,  of  retiringafter 
to  sonie  shady  place  where  a 
of  wind  might  be  cauglit :  there 
would  sit  with  nothing  on  buC 
banyan  shirt  and  long  draweis, 
keep  a  towel  consUntly  wetted 
cola  wati^r  about  his  temples 
th^  space  of  an  hour  or  two. 
consequence  of  this  pracuccj 
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he,  ivas,  that  in  tbe  evening  while 
^I  were  complaining  of  Tassittide 
and  weariness,  I  felt  refreshed  and 
strong.  Observing  ihe  dreadful  fa- 
talitv  of  fevers  under  the  care  of 
professional  men,  Mr.  H.  had  de- 
termined to  be  his  own  physician 
in  case  be  should  be  attacked.  Im- 
mediately on  feeling  himself  unwell 
be  gave  liis  own  orders  ta  his  ser- 
raiits,  and  the  event  justified  his 
praciice. 

From  Sumatra,  Mr.  H.  returns 
to  England,  stopping  in  his  patisage 
It  the  Cape,  and  at  St.  Helena.  He 
aaarries-;  but  within  the  first  year 
his  wife  dies  in  child-bed  and  her 
babe  with  her.     His  domestic  hap* 

Einess  being  thus  suddenly  uprooted 
e  becomes  unsettled :  he  had  taken 
I  little  farm  iu  his  native  village, 
loping  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
lays  iu  peace  and  retirement. 

The  fates  however  had  differently 
)rdained  it :  the  wanderer  lost  all 
^lisb  for  a  home  which  had  been 
)ereaved  of  all  its  attractions:  he 
ravels  about  his  own  country  for  a 
ew  months,  when  at  tbe  invitation 
f  a  relation  he  commences  under* 
mterat  Lloyd's.  Here  he  thinks 
fc  might  have  done  well,  but  mere 
fteard  of  money  for  money  did  not 
Ipcord  with  his  feelings.  **'Ai- 
nough  I  never  feared  buflPeting 
fial storms  and  tempests,  I  soon  be- 
I^B  to  find  my  pillow  was  not  so 
^y  and  pleasant  as  it  had  been, 
jinngto  imaginary  dreams  of  them.** 
fccovering,  then,  that  he  was  not 
Mended  for  a  gambler,  he  quits 
poyd*s,  marries  again,  engages 
fcjel^  in  farming  and  in  an  exten- 
hi  liquor  trade.  This  second 
pitiage  involves  our  hero  in  some 
Ithe  hardest  and  most  serious 
goggles  of  his  eventful  life.  Of 
fc  wife  he  speaks  in  very  hand* 
pibe  terms,  but  her  father  became 
I  bankrupt  for  more  than  iixtv- 
{krasand  pounds  a  few  months 
wr  his  marriage,  and  committed 

forgery  in  hid  name  to  a  very 


large  amount.      To  save  this  un- 

Cteful  man  from  an  ignoniinious 
th,  Mr.  H.  sacrifices  a  large 
portion  of  that  property  which  he 
Lad  laboriously  and  dangerously 
earned  by  tire  constant  sweat  of  h\$ 
brow,  and  at  the  frequent  peril  of 
his  life.  He  quits  business,  and 
once  again  retires  to  his  farm,  with 
which  he  grows  more  and  more  de- 
lighted. Though  one, of  the  most 
quiet,  this  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting periods  of  Mr.  Harriot's 
life,  and  it  may  safely  be  added^ 
the  most  useful.  We  now  see  him 
in  the  character  of  a  country  ma- 
gistrate, performing  its  arduous 
functions  with  great  activity,  and 
what  is  more,  with  great  humanity. 
In  his  own  district  we  see  him  pro- 
moting various  useful  institutions, 
and  agreeable  associations  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  Among  the 
former  is  to  be  mentioned  a  book* 
society ;  and  a  weekly  market,  of 
which  be  planned  tbe  establishment 
in  a  place  which  at  that  time  was 
twenty  miles  distant  from  any. 
Among  the  latter  a  subscription 
assembly  for  the  winter  season  and 
other  convivial  meetings. 

Mr.  H.*s  residence  was  on  the 
banks  of  a  navigable  river,  where 
he  kept  a  little  sailing  boat  for  the 
sfmuscment  of  fishing,  &c.;  on 
these  excursions  he  haa  frequently 
noticed  a  sunken  island  containing 
between  two  and  three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  which  was  covered 
by.  the  sea  at  half  tide.  It  happened 
that  when  the  owner  of  this  island 
died,  his  estates  were  sold,  and  this 
among  the  rest.  Mr.  H^  had  con« 
ccived  the  possibility  of  wresting 
this  island  from  the  cfominion  of  the 
sea.  He  accordingly  purchased  it 
at  the  auttion  for  40l.  and  enjoying 
at  the  same  time  au  adventurous 
and  persevering  spirit  he  strenuous- 
Iv  set  about  an  embankment.  In 
this  speculation  he  had  to  adventure 
the  larger  part  of  his  entire  pro- 
perty :  the  embankment  was  begun 
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in  July ;  in  the  December  following, 
a  wall  of  earth  was  raised  more 
than  two  miles  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference, thirty  feet  thick  at  its 
base,  declining  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  till  it  was  six  feet 
thick  at  top  and  eight  feet  high. 
The  two  ends  of  the  wall  were 
about  140  feet  apart,  separated  by 
a  deep  ravine  through  which  the 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed  with  a  cur- 
rent stronger  than  that  under  the 
great  arch  of  London  Bridge.  The 
most  hazardous  part  of  the  under- 
taking yet  remained  :  the  struggle 
must  be  strong  against  a  powerful 
foe  and  decided  in  a  few  hours. 
Mr.  H.  had  in  vain  persuaded  his 
contractors  to  use  timber  lu  the 
work,  although  he  offered  to  sup- 
ply them  with  it  gratuitously.  On 
Christmas  day  this  ravine  was  to  be 
filled  up  with  a  mound  of  earth  : 
the  exertions  of  manual  labour  were 
vast:  the  tide  rose  but  found  its 
passage  stopped.  The  mound  kept 
rising,  but  at  last  for  want  of  tim- 
ber— mole  m't  sua  !  its  own  weight 
broke  it  down.  On  the  sixth 
spring  tide  all  this  great  body  of 
earth  was  swept  away,  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  it  was  to  be  seen,  and 
the  difficulty  of  another  attempt 
was  much  encrcased  from  the  great- 
er distance  it  was  necessary  to  go 
for  the  earth.  The  contractors  ran 
away,  indebted  125l.  to  the  men  to 
whom  they  had  under-let  the  work. 
But  all  these  difficulties  only  sti- 
mulated a  courageous  sjjirit:  the 
work  was  begun  again  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  himself,  who 
contracted  with  the  men  on  the 
same  terms  as  before,  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  st(»ady  exertion 
promisecl  them  the  li25l.  as  a  bonus 
if  they  succeeded  in  shutting  out 
the  tide. 

"  The  season  of  the  year  wae  much 
against  me.  I  had  to  fell  my  timber  in  a 
wood,  thirteen  miles  from  my  island :  1 
cut  down  trees,  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in 


diameter,  making  piles  of  them  from  tTTeJve 
to  twenty-four  feet  in  length.  With  ao 
engine,  I  drove  them  in  two  rows,  fifteen 
feet  apart,  across  the-  ravine,  or  deep  out- 
let»  and  as  close  togedier  in  the  rows  as  ve 
could  drive  them.  1  secured  them  together 
by  girders,  or  beams,  across,  witluifrre 
feet  of  the  bottom  and  three  feet  of  the  trp, 
keyed  and  bolted  on  the  outside.  This 
was  my  coffi-e-dam  to  bold  the  earth  in 
the  centie  of  my  mound,  as  a  strong  core, 
or  heart,  to  the  whole. 

"  By  the  seventeenth  of  Jaimary.ailwai 
ready  for  another  sharp  contest  with  the 
sea,  to  determine,  by  force  of  arms,  vho 
should  conquer  and  keep  possession  of  the 
disputed  property.  I  took  the  commaDd 
myself:  my  troops  were  ail  stationed  be- 
fore day -break,  our  enemy  then  retreati]^ 
in  order  to  advance  again  with  greater 
force,  (the  neap-tides  bemg  over  and  the 
spring-tides  commencing). 

".The  morning  was  cold  and  frosty :  a 
dram  and  three  cheers  was  the  signal  for 
attack.  Knowing  the  obstinate  perseve- 
rance of  my  foe,  and  that  oar  contest 
would  be  long  and  strong,  I  repressed  the 
ardour  of  my  troops  a  litde  at  the  onset 
Every  half  hour  I  suspended  the  attack; 
and,  froml  several  barrels  (if  strong  poner 
ammunition,  which  I  had  provided  ready 
on  the  spot,  and  elevated  en  a  small  tower 
made  of  earth,  I  issued  out  half  a  pint  to 
each  man ;  and  to  such  of  them  as  hadoot 
provided  better  for  themselves  my  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese,  were  welcome.  1  scTt 
ved  it  all  out  myself,  with  a  cheering kiod 
of  language  suited  to  the  people ;  by  which, 
I  veruy  Wieve  what  one  of  my  officers  ^a 
master-carpenter)  for  tlic  time  said,  m. 
"  That  I  had  more  work  done  forafewbff- 
rels  of  porter,  with  a  little  management  aid 
address,  than  many  men  would  have  obi 
taincd  for  as  many  hundred  pounds." 
*•  Tile  enemy  advanced  against  us,  andper^ 
severed  in  the  attack  for  several  honrsjwben, 
having  proved  the  strength  of  our  woAi 
and  failed,  he  retreated.  At  die  serercst 
part  of  the  struggle,  (high  water,}  I  adran- 
ced  in  front,  with  a  waller's  tool  in  one 
hand  and  a  pot  of  porter  in  the  other;  wben 
repeating:  the  words  that  are  rdattd  of 
King  Canute,  £  said,  <*  Thus  far  shalttbos 
go,  but  no  farther  :"  adding,  as  he  begaa 
to  retire,  that^  although  a  conquered  foe,  I 
bore  him  no  enmity.  We  then  gawhira 
three  lusty  cheers,  drinking  the  King'' 
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bnlth  on  «uch  an  accession  to  Hi«  Maje*-'  crops  on  tbe  island  seemed  to  pro- ' 

ty's  agncultural  dominions.  *'  mi^p  fh#*v  wrvnM   ..o     *u          "I"" 

J     s                                                .  m]j,t  toey  would  pay  the  expence.' 

After  this  noble  victory,  for  which  In  the  January  following  our  cala- 

Mr.  H.   most  deservedly   received  mity,  says  Mr.  fl.,  I  would  not  have 

the  gold  medal  from  the  society  for  sold  these  expected  crops  for  less 

theencouragement  of  arts,  &c.,  he  than    600).     But    adversity    rarely 

built  a  farm-house,  &c.  on   his  is-  comes  unattended    with  a  train  of 

land,    and   begun   to  cultivate  the  mis  form  nes :  within  eleven  months 

land.    This,   however,  was  injudi-  after  this  destruction  of  a  consider- 

ciously  managed,   and  for  the  first  able  part  of  his   property  by  the 

six  or  seven  years  the  expences  of  flames,  he  was  destined  to  see  the 

iarming  this  island  vyere  coubiderably  remaining  all  of  it  swallowed  up  by 


greater  than  its  protits 

Afier  having  been  married  ten 
years,  Mr.  H.  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  second  wife  who  died  of 
a  consumption  I  avin<i;  him  three 
children.  Man,  however,  was  not 
born  for  sn'itude,  and  havin*^  ex- 
perienced much  comfort  in  the  mar- 
ried state,  our  hero  determined  to 
find  another  mother  for  his  children 
and  another  wife  for  himself.  The 
crops  upon  the  island  now  began  to 
repay  the  adventurous  speculation 
of  enclosing  it,  by  an  annual  and 
rapid  encrease  in  their  value  :  every 
thing  appeared  prosperous.  It  was 
early  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1790  that  in  the  dead  of  night  "Mr. 
Harriot  was  awakened  by  the  alarm 
of  fire :  by  great  presence  of  mind, 
courage,  and  exertion  he  saved  his 
wife  and  children  from  the  flames, 
but  his  house,  barn,  out-houses, 
&c.  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
but  little  of  the  furniture  saved. 
When  it  was  too  late  to  render  any 
service,  people  came  flocking  from 
the  neighbpuring  town.     '*  1  looked 

around,"  said  the  philosopher,  for  ^ 

he  now  deserves  the  name,  "  found  Mr.  Harriott  alwaya.  rises  Tgainst 
my  family  safe,  dropped  a  tear,  and  emergencies  with  proportionate  re- 
thanked  God  it  was  no  worse."  The  sistance :  it  is  this  which  stamps  a* 
only  part  of  the  premises  saved,  value  upon  his  book,  and  mak^'  ug 
was  an  old  brick  wash-house  at  the  forgive  its  want  of  refinement.  A 
bottom  of  a  yard  and  part  of  the  young  man  setting  out  in  life  may 
stable.  The  wash-house  was  now  here  see  the  advantages  which  a  ' 
fined  up  as  a  temporary  residence,  calm  courageous  spirit  enjoys  over 
ami  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  a  that  pusillanimity  and  confusion 
cheap  substantial  dwelling-l^ouse  as  which  palsy  the  multitude  when 
soon  as  possible.  This  was  com^  their  eflforts  and  exertion  are  most 
pleted  before  tbe  winter,  and  tbe    wanted:  he  may  see  also  the  ho- 


the  ocean. 

"  While  standing  with  folded  arins  oa** 
the  highest  part  of  the  embankment  of  my 
island,  I  looked  down  on  the  raging  watery 
element  swelling  itself  to  a  height  that  had 
never  been  known  before,  and  over-topping 
my  walls  as  if  in  search  of  what  I  had  for- 
merly  wre^ed  from  its  dominion,  seeking 
to  revenge  itself  by  die  destruction  of  thS 
property  the  fire  could  not  reach,  I  too  as- 
suredly saw  1  was  a  ruined  man,  but  gave 
no  way  to  despondency.  Hard  and  une- 
qual were  my  struggles  against  two  such 
outrageous  elements  as  seemed  combined 
against  me.  Though  beaten,  1  was  not 
subdued;  my  spirit  remained  unshaken," 
and  in  those  distressing  moments,  I  re- 
solved to  endeavour  at  recovering  the  is- 
land for  those  to  whom  I  was  indebted,  ra- 
ther than  abandon  it,  without  a  struggle,  to 
the  remorseless  rage  of  the  enemy.  *' 

About  one  fourth  of  the  embank, 
ment  had  settled  down  a  foot;  it 
was  intended  to  have  been  raised 
eighteen  inches  durmg  the  preced-* 
ing  summer  had  not  the  expences 
of  building  incurred  by  the  fire 
made  it  necessary  to  defer  it.  This 
unfortunate  delay  occasioned  the 
loss  of  the  island.     But  the  spirit  of 
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|nas:e  which  is  paid  to  high  honor 
and  integrity. 

Instead  of  desponding,  Mr.  H. 
mtbin  a  few  days  after  the  acci- 
dent had  drained  the  water  by  ex- 
traordinary exertions  four  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  land :  the 
tide  had  flowed  over  his  walls,  and 
by  heaving  the  island  full  of  water 
gav^  a  fatal  proof  of  their  strerigtht 
To  repair  the  mischief  required  a 
capital  of  which  he  was  now  bereft. 
He  immediately  called  all  his  cre- 
ditors of  more  than  20l.  toi^ether, 
and  stated  the  situation  of  his  af- 
fairs, being  resolved  not  to  borrow 
a  capital  where  there  was  no  certain- 
ty of  payment.  "  My  creditors  in- 
stead ot  distressing,  soothed  me ; 
they  were  entirely  satisfied  wiih  my 
conduct,  and  voluntarily  proposed 
to  accept  ten  shillings  in  the  pound." 
Not  content  with  their  own  private 
irontributionsi,  they  advertized  and 
soUcit<*d  for  subscriptions :  the  pe-» 
culiarity  of  Mr.  H.'^  misfonmies 
attracted  the  public  attention,  and 
^  course  excited  its  sympathy. 
Above  JOOOl.  was  subscribed  for 
^6  relief  of  ao  unknown  individual, 
whea  that  individual  nobly  put  a 
f(top  to  the  subscription  of  his  own 
vcord.  There  is  something  a  thou- 
sand times  more  interesting,  more 
affecting  in  this  patient  struggle 
against  adversity  than  in  all  the  ro- 
mantic perils  which  Mr.  IL  en- 
countered. 

From  a  sense  of  delicacy,  which, 
if  in  itself  false^  yet  commands 
respect,  Mr.  H  immediately  on 
the  destruction  of  his  property  had 
declined  acting  as  a  magistrate :  it 
was  a  high  testimony  to  the  recti* 
tude  with  which  he  performed  its 
duties,  that  be  was  induced  to  re- 
sunoe  them  at  the  pressing  solicita- 
tion of  his  neighbours,  and  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county. 

The  crops  upon  the  island  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  although  the 
land  was  again  recovered  from  the 
sea,  its  vegetative  powers  were  so 


injured  by  the  salt  water,  that  great 
time,  labour,  and  expence,  would 
yet  be  necessary  to  restore  its  fer* 
tility.  His  family  was  too  large,  aad 
his  means  too  small,  to  repeat  the 
risk.  Feeling  it  a  duty  to"  his  chiU 
dren  to  eXert  liimself  to  the  utmost 
for  their  advantage,  he  now  re- 
solved after  much  deliberation  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  rear  his  family 
in  America. 

In  May  1793  Mr.  Harriott  em- 
barks with  his  family  for  Baltimore, 
charters  two  vessels  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  passage  to  Rhode-Island, 
where  he  hires  a  house  for  tbem, 
while  he*  himself  travels  throu^^h 
the  United  States,  and  into  the 
back  settlements^  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  tract  of  land.  The 
account  ot  this  long  and  laborious 
excursion  occupies  a  considerabU 
portion  of  the  second  volume.  It 
will  be  found  of  use  to  those  who 
project  an  emigration  to  America: 
Mr.  H.  has  appreciated  the  Ameri- 
can character  with  great  fairness, 
and  estimated  deliberately  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  dif- 
ferent situations.  He  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  sanguine  expectations 
he  bad  formed  of  establishing  his 
family  to  advantage,  but  is  not  oa 
that  account  morose  and  abusirey 
like  Mr.  Janson,  and  some  other 
travellers,  whose  names  we  could 
mention.  He  had  purchased  a  small 
farm  at  Rhode  Island,  but  finding 
after  all   his   wanderings  that  iys 

))rojected  scheme  of  farmine  on  a 
arge  scale  would  not  be  aavanta* 
geous,  he  once  again  returns  to  his 
native  shores. 

Being  entirely  unsettled  again, 
and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  as  wild 
and  magnificent  a  project  enteft  into 
his  brain  as  ever  speculator  dreamed 
of. 

**  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  tfaeie 
were  seventeen  milltont  of  acres  of  land  to 
be  sold  in  Georgia,  and  this  mtmdiminy  ' 
real  grand  object.     I  knew  that  no  farop 
governmeat  would  be  permitted  to  pur- 
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chaBC,  box  a  privatf  ^unsuspected  individual 
might,  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  buy  all 
lie  was  able  to  agree  and  pay  for  ;  through 
whose  ajrency  it  might  aftenyards  be  ma- 
naged. The  settling  and  inhabitiajf  those 
parts  bordering  on  the  river  Mississippi,  by 
the  influence  of  any  powerfid  maritime  nai- 
tion,  might  easily  be  effected.  A  rupture 
with  Spain  was  then  expected;  who,  ei- 
ther by  treaty,  might  have  been  induced  to 
give  up  the  Floridas  for  an  equivalent,  or 
be  compelled  so  to  do.  Supposing,  then, 
that  Great  Britain  was  again  possessed  of 
Flonda,  as  well  as  Canada,  she  would  have 
had  the  two  grand  navigable  inlets  and  cut- 
lets of  coramimication  tor  commerce,  with 
a  command  of  all  the  rich  back  territories 
of  North  America. , 

•f  Kentucky,  ani  most  of  th^  western 
back  countries,  were  then  complaining  and 
threatening  to  withdraw  from  tlie  union,  if 
the  nayigarion  of  the  Mississippi  was  not 
jnade  free  for  them,  and  which  it  was  in 
0je  power  of  the  United  States  then  to  do. 
Any  new  settled  couptry,  increasing  in  j)0- 
pidation  to  100,000,  has  a  right  to  claim 
(ebg  free  andindependant,  and  this  would 
pot  have  he^n  long  under  the  influence  of 
|be  government  I  had  in  contemplation. 

*'  Imagination  led  me  to  consider  niy 
Intended  purchase  as  the  link  of  the  chain 
b  join  the  Florida*  with  Kentucky,  ^nd 
all  the  rich  tract  of  back  country  along  the 
Ohio ;  and,  as  the  westerii  posts  were  not 
then  giyen  up,  and  doubts  entertained  whe- 
dier  they  would  or  not,  the  connection 
wiA  Upper  Capada  would  have  been  easily 
accomplished,  and  the  United  States  insu- 
|«cd." 

He  immediately  set  off  witli  liis 
eldest  son  to  the  Bahamas,  and 
there  collected  such  preliminary  in- 
formation as  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary to  proceed  to  Georgia:  the 
price  of  the  land  was  from  tliree- 
pence-halfbenny  to  five-pence.an 
acre,  but  there  was  some  diflifulty 
with  respect  to  congress  which 
claimed  a  right  of  controlling  the 
sale  of  this  tract  whilst  Georgia 
disallowed  it.  Matters,  however, 
went  on  very  swimmingly,  and  our 
speculator  proceeds  to  Philadelphia* 
Where  be  meant  to  apply  for  money 
to  make  good  his  purchase,  or  what 
authority  be  derived  from  tms  coup.> 


)jry  for  bis  proceedings  we  are  not 
informed :  suffice  it  to  say  that 
when  he  made  application  to  ■> 

for  the  advance  of  monej^,  it  was 
refused,  and  he  was  awakened  from 
a  dream  of  ambition  to  the  keenest 
disappointment. 

The  world  again  all  before  him, ' 
chance  directed  Mr.  Harriot  to  a 
farm  in  Long  Island :  there  was  a 
good  house  on  it,  and  it  contained 
about  140  acres  of  good  land. 
Tiiis  estate  he  purchased  for  280OL 
ready  money,  and  sent  for  his  wife 
and  family  to  come  over  to  him. 
Here  they  resided  for  some  years, 
but  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
sufficient  workmen,  the  expence  of 
labour,  the  solitude,  the  difficulty 
of  educating  the  children,  and 
afterwards  of  forming  connections 
for  them  in  business — these  and 
various  other  circumstances,  which 
are  detailed  here  iat  length  and 
which  we  recommend  to  the  perusal 
of  any  who  project  an  emigration 
t9  America,  induced  Mr.  H.  to 
take  a  ^oal  farewell  of  this  land  of 
promise.  He  sold  his  estate  for 
600i.  more  than  it  cost  him,  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  four, 
teentli  time. 

.Returned  to  England,  his  spirit 
of   enterprize  does   not  yet   flag; 
but  we  have  no  room  to  detail  the 
minor  speculations  which  the  teem- 
ing brain  of  our  adventurer  pro- 
jected.    One,  however,  yet  remainf 
to*  be  mentioned,  because  it  took 
effect,    because    it  has  acquired  a 
permanency  in   practice,  and    be** 
cause  it  has  been  and  continues  to. 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  pub«^ 
lie.    They  who  have  read  Mr.  CoU 
quhoun*s  Treatise  on  the  Police  of. 
the  River  Thames  can  alone  form 
an  idea  of  the  daring  and  audacious . 
plunder  which  in  open  day  wa«  sys- 
tematically-committed on  the  ship, 
ping  before  its  establishment.     So. 
well  known   was    the   ferocity    of 
these   river  pirates    that  they  who 
saw  tlwn  in  the  very  act  of  com- 
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mitting  their  depredations  were 
afraid  to  divulge  their  knowledge. 
The  impunity  with  which  they 
plundered,  induced  others  to  join 
in  the  practice,  till,  with  their  num- 
bers, the  outrages  increased  to  so 
great  a  height  as  to  threaten  with 
very  serious  consequences  the  com- 
merce of  the  Port  of  London. 
The  present  Thames  Police  origi- 
nated entirely  with  Mr.  Harriot : 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  he  chalked  out  the  plan  of 
a  River-Police  and  applied  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land and  others  in  the  year  1797 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  ma- 
tured  and  carried  into  effect.  The 
estimated  expence  of  this  institu- 
tion, which  was  to  protect  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country, 
was  14,OOoL  a  year.  The  magni 
tude  of  the  sum,  trifling  as  it  is  in 
comparison  with  the  benefits  jito- 
posed  and  accomplished,  might  pro- 
liably  deter  those  who  were  con- 
sulted from  encouraging  the  busi- 
ness. In  the  year  1798,  however, 
Mr.  Harriot  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  who  approved  the  pro- 
^«fcctand  approved  the  plan.  Through 
his  influence  and  activity,  in  con- 
jnnction  with  that  of  Mr.  H.  the 
Thames  Police  was  in  Midsummer 
1798  organized  and  carried  into 
complete  execution,  under  their 
united  managenient.  The  exten- 
sive  benefits  soon  became  so  con- 
spicuous, that  after  two  years  trial 
ok'  its  efficacy,  government  passed 
an  act  making  tne  institution  per- 
manent with  an  allowance  of  30001. 
a  year  for  its  support.  This  small 
allowance  under  good  management 
lias  sufficed,  if  not  totally  to  have 
suppressed,  very  much  to  have  di- 
minished, smuggling  on  the  river. 
The  office  was  establii^bed  in  the 
Tery  centre  of  the  plunderers:  from 
1200  to  1400  half  savage  Irish 
coal-heavers  resided  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 
"  Previously  to  the  efitabiishment,  these 


men  had  long  been  in  the  constaot  practice 
of  each  man  taking  his  sa^k,  containing  ' 
two  or  three  bufhels  of  coals,  whenerer  he 
went  on  shore  from  the  ship  he  was  unload- 
ing. Neither  the  captain  nor  ov  ner  ofthe 
ship  or  cargo  durst  resist  their  takin;r  what 
they  claimed  as  a  perquisite  :  and  mo»t  of 
these  men,  having  folio  ■  ed  it  as  a  custom 
of  their  predecessors,  thought  they  had  a 
fair  title  to  such  coals :  when  found  vn^t 
boat  ready  to  sink  with  their  plunder,  and 
made  io  account  befoiv  a  magistrate  hov 
they  came  by  it,  th^  y  conceived  ihemjclTes 
to  be  the  injured  party.  Custom  was  their. 
invariable  plea,  (and  so  it  was  with  every 
other  description  of  working  men  on  the 
river,  when  detected  in  the  act  of  bn'n^ir.^ 
on  shore  with  them  from  forty  pound:  to  ' 
two  hundred  weight  of  sugar,  co£e,  pep- 
per, tea,  or  other  articles,) and  in  vain  v,as 
it  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  myself  laboured 
hard  to  convince  them  of  their  error ;  and, 
by  reprimanding  only  at  first  and  ordering 
the  coals,  &c.  to  be  taken  away,  endea- 
voured to  correct  the  evil." 

When     severer     measures  were 
resorted  to,  from  the  inofficieDcy  of 
repeated    admonition,   relying    on 
their  strength  of  numbers,  several 
hundred  of  them  assembled  before 
the  office,  and  with  horrid  impreca- 
tions threatened  vengeance  if  some 
individuals  then  under  examination 
viere  not  discharged.     It  will  not  be 
suspected  of  Mr.    Harriott  that  he 
was  intiiiiiclated  into  compliance:  a 
riot  ensued,  the  pavement  was  torn 
up,   and  repeated  vollies  of  stones 
discharged  into  the  room  in  which 
Mr.  H.   and  Mr.    Colquhoun  and 
four  or  five  more  gentlemen  were 
assembled.    A  pistol  was  discharged 
which  at  the  first  shot  killed  one  of 
the    ringleaders.     They    retreated, 
procured   fire    arms,  wounded  one 
and   VUed  another  of  the  officers 
belonging   to    the   institution.    By 
firmness  and  courage,  however,  the 
mob  was  kept  at  bay  till  a  party  of 
volunteers  came  and  dispened  theni: 
one  of  the  ringleaders  was  tried  and 
condemned  ;  others  fled  for  a  time, 
but   afterwards   returned.    Mr.  H- 
however  and  his  very  worthy  col- 
league considering  the  purpose  ot 
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public  justice  to  have  been  an- 
swered, (lecHned  proceodipg  against 
these  men,  and  admonished  them 
to  make  a  griitefiil  use  of  their  for-^ 
bearance.  **  I  have  often  since 
received  much  satisfaction,  says 
ilr,  Harriott,  in  seeing  some  of 
those  who  might  have  suffered,  if 
tried,  now  maintaining  tbeu)seives 
and  families  in  comfort,  and  are 
among  the  roost  orderly." 

We  have  now  brought  these 
eventful  memoirs  to  a  close.  After 
the  storms  and  struggles  of  an  ad- 
venturous life,  Mr.  H.  expresses  in 
ihe  concluding  chapter  his  grateful 
satisfaction  at  having  brought  his 
b  vessel  safe  into  port:  "though 
somewhat  shattered  and  unlit  for 
sailing  far  under  a  roving  commis- 
sion, the  timbers  are  yet  sound  and 
still  capable  of  harbour  dnty."  Two 
of  his  children  are  gone  out  to  In- 
dia, and  three  others  of  the  remain- 
ing five  are  so  far  advanced  in  life 
that  they  must  rely  upon  their  own 
exertions.  Mr.  H.  has  a  competency 
of  the  good  thinirs  of  this  world 
and  is  content.  Very  sincerely  do 
we  hope  that  he  may  long  live  to 
enjoy  that  honourable  repose  which 
he  has  so  dearly  earned. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  acknow- 


ledge that  when  we  had  read  about 
a  hundred  pages  of  the  first  vo- 
lume, we  threw  it  down  with  some- 
thing like  disgust  at  the  vulgarity  of 
some  stories  introduced,  and  the 
appropriate  vulgarity  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  related.  It  was  our 
duty  to  proceed,  however,  and  we 
have  been  gradually  and  agreeably 
led  into  more  serious  matter,  related 
in  more  serious  language.  There 
is  a  chapter  at  the  close  of  the  first 
volume  (chap.  LXVII.)  on  a  sub- 
ject so  odious  that  if  ever  this  work 
comes  to  a  second  edition,  we 
strongly  recommend  it  to  be  ex- 
punged. The  second  volume,  we 
have  already  said,  contains  a  mass  of 
very  useful  information  relative  to 
America  ;  some  observations  ork  our 
own  settlements  there,  and  on  the 
Bahamas  are  also  worth  attending 
to. 

In  all  his  struggles,  Mr.  H.  has 
behaved  like  an  honest  man,  and 
like  an  honourable  one.  He  was 
bard  tutored  in  the  school  of  ad- 
versity, but  she  has  taught  him  to 
appreciate  his  present  possessions. 
A  lesson  so  valuable  can  scarcely 
be  learned  at  too  great  an  ex- 
pence.  ^ 


Ari.  XVIII.  Authentic  Narratire  of  the  Death  of  Lord  Nehm  ;  with  the  Ctrcum* 
stances  preceding^  attending^  and  suisequent  tOy  that  Event ;  the  Professional  Report  en 
His  Lordship* s  IVound :  and  several  Interesting  Amcdo -cs,  B  y  W i  l  l i  a  M  B  e  a  t t  i  e, 
M.  D.  Surgeon  to  the  Victory  in  the  Battle  of  Trqfalga'^y  and  nnw  Fhysician  to  t/ie 
Fleet  under  the  Command  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Fimeniy  K.  B,  tff .    8vo.  pp.  99. 


THE  circumstances  atteviding  the 
death  of  Lord  Nelson  having  been 
detailed  with  much  minuteness  in 
every  nevvsp?iper  of  the  kingdom,  it 
i^  not  necessary  that  we  should  re- 
peat them  here.  This  is  a  professional 
account  given  from  the  best  possible 
authority,  that  of  the  surgeon  who 
attendee!  his  lordship  after  he  re- 
ceived the  mortal  wound.  It  was 
rumoured,  we  recollect,  that  the 
man  who  fired  the  fatal  shot  from 
the  mizen-top  of  the  fiedoutable, 
had  received  some  pension  oit  mark 


of  honour  from  the  French  govern- 
ment for  his  successful  aim.  This, 
however,  is  untrue  :  there  were  only 
two  Frenchmen  left  alive  on  her 
mizen-top  at  the  time  his  lordship 
was  wounded,  and  by  the  bands  of 
one  of  these  he  fell.  Three  men 
continued  firing  at  Captains  Hardy 
and  Adair,  and  others  on  the  Vic- 
tory's poop  for  some  time  afterwards. 
At  length  one  of  them  was  killed  by 
a  musket-ball ;  the  other  immediately 
attempted  to  make  bis  esca^pe  from 
the  top  down  t!ie  rigging,  but  Mr. 
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l^ollarJ,  midshipman,  fired  a  masket 
at  him  as  he  was  descending,  and 
riiot  him  in  the  back,  when  he  fell 
down  from  the  shrouds  on  the  Re- 
doutable's  poop.  The  Victory  had 
no  musquetry  in  her  tops,  as  bis 
lc»-dship  had  a  strong  aversion  to 
small  arms  being  placed  there  from 
the  danger  of  their  setting  fire  tp  the 
fails ;  which  danger,  indeed,  was 
exemplified  by  the  destruction  of 
the  French  ship  L*Achille,  in  this 
very  battle.  It  is  a  species  of  war- 
fcre.  Dr.  Beattie  observes,  by  which 
individuals  may  suflfer,  and  now  and 
then  a  commander  be  picked  off; 
but  it  never  can  decide  the  fate  of 
an  engagement.  When  the  Redout- 
&ble  came  alongside,  and  nearly  on 
board  the  Victory,  she  fired  a  broad- 
side into  her,  and  immediately  let 
down  her  lower  deck  ports  to  pre- 
vent her  being  boarded  through 
them  by  the  crew  of  the  Victory. 
She  never  fired  a  great  gun  after 
this  single  broadside,  but  kept  up  a 
destructive  fire  of  musquetry  from 
the  tops.  It  is  a  curious  chrcum- 
stauce,  that  from  the  silence  of  her 
great  guns,  and  the  consequent  im- 
pression that  she  had  surrendered, 
the  Victory  twice  ceased  firing  upon 
her,  by  orders  transmitted  from  the 
quarter-deck.  Her  guns  were  so 
close  that,  when  they  were  run  out, 
their  muzzles  came  into  contact 
with  the  Redoubtable's  side :  from 
this  circumstance,  two  dangers  pre- 
sented themselves;  one  was,  that 
the  Victory's  shot  should  pass 
through  the  Redoubtable  and  injure 
the  Temeraire,  which  was  on  the 
other  side  of  her.  This  danger  was 
obviated  by  firing  into  the  Redoubt- 
acble  with  a  diminished  charge  of 
^  powder  and  three  shot  each.  The 
other  danger  was,  that  the  enemy 


should  take  fire,  and  involve  botk 
the  Victory  and  the  Temeraire  in 
her  flames.  The  coolness  and  intre. 
pidity  of  our  officers  and  seamea 
were  strikingly  evinced  here:  to 
prevent  this  accident,  the  fireman 
of  each  gun  stood  ready  with  a 
bucket  full  of  water,  which,  as  soon 
as  his  gun  was  discharged,  he  dashed 
into  the  Redoubtable  through  the 
holes  made  in  her  side  by  the  shot! 
In  the  course  of  the  battle,  howerer, 
s!ie  was  twice  on  fire  in  her  fore* 
chains  and  on  her  fore^castle ;  she 
had  likewise  thrown  a  few  hand* 
grenades  into  the  Victory,  which 
set  fire  to  some  ropes  and  canvas  on 
the  booms.  The  crew  of  the  Victofy 
soon  extinguished  their  own  fir^ 
and  immediately  turned~fheir  atten- 
tion to  that  X)n  board  the  enemj, 
which  they  also  extinguished  by 
pourincT  buckets  of  water  from  tile 
gangway  into  her  chains  and  foie- 
castie!  When  the  RedouUblc 
struck,  her  lower  deck  ports  being 
closed,  it  was  impossible  to  board 
lier  from  the  Victory's  lower  or 
middle  deck  and  several  seamen 
volunteered  their  services  to  swim 
und^r  her  bows y  and  endeavour  to  get 
up  there ;  but  Captain  Hardy  very 
properly  refused  to  permit  this.  She 
was  so  much  injured  durinff  the 
action,  afid  after  the  action  by  the 
ship  under  the  command  of  Jdmiral 
Du7)iannoir^*  that  she  sunk  while 
in  tow  of^  the  Swiftsure,  on  the  fol- 
lowin^  evening,  when  the  gale  came 
on ;  and  out  of  a  crew,  oricfinaliy 
consisting  of  more  than  e**ght  hun- 
dred men,  only  about  one  Imndred 
and  thirty  were  saved.  She  had 
lost  above  three  hundred  ia  the  bat- 
tle. The  Victory  had  fifty-fire  killed 
and  one  hundred  «and  two  wounded, 
many  of  them  slightly,  and  to  the 


•  These  were  the  ships  which  were  afterwards  captured  by  Sir  Richard  Strahan :  ifl 
pusing  to  windward  they  poured  their  broadsides  not  only  into  the  Eaglisb  shipti  but 
indiscriminately  into  captained  French  and  Spanish  ones  ;  and  they  were  seen  to  bid  or 
ibtver  their  topsaila  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this  with  more  precision.— They  bad  their 
itward; 
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bmiol*  of  tbc  ship's  discipline,  not  a 
single  casualty  fiom  accident  oc* 
curred  on  boai\l  during  tbc  whole 
enjraj^enient. 

A  few  circmnstances  relative  to 
Lord  Nelson's  health  and  habits  are 
mentioned  here,  which  weshaU  give 
in  Dr.  Beattie's  own  words : 

**  His  lordihip  used  a  great  deal  of 
etercise,  generally  walking  on  deck  six  or 
sereo  hours  In  ti)c  day.  He  always  rose 
early,  for  the  most  part  shortly  after  day- 
break. He  breakfasted  in  summer  about 
six,  and  at  seven  in  winter :  and  if  not 
occupied  in  reading  or  writing  dispatches, 
or  etaminhig  into  the  details  of  the  Fleet, 
he  walked  on  the  quarter-deek  the  greater 
part  of  the  forenoon  ;  going  down  to  his 
cabin  occaaionaliy  to  conunit  to  paper  such 
incidents  or  reflections  as  occurred  to  him 
during  that  time,  and  as  might  be  hereafter 
tttefttT  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
dined  generally  about  half  past  two  o'clock.  ' 
At  his  table  there  were  seldom  less  than 
eight  or  nine  persons,  consisdng  of  the 
dmerent  Officers  of  the  ship :  and  when 
the  weather  and  the  service  petmitted,  he 
very  often  had  several  of  the  Admirals  and 
Captains  in  the  Fleet  to  dine  with  him  ; 
who  were  mosdy  invited  by  signal,  thg  ro- 
tation of  seniority  being  cotamonly  obser* 
ved  by  His  Lordship  in  these  invite- 
tions.  At  dinner  he  was  alike  afFabie  and 
attentive  to  every  one :  he  ate  very  spa- 
ringly himself;  the  liver  and  win^  of  a 
fewl,  and  a  small  plate  of  macaroni,  m  ge- 
neral composing  his  meal,  during  which  he 
occasionally'  took  a  elass  of  Champagne. 
He  never  exceeded  tour  glasses  ot  wine  ^ 
alter  dinner,  and  seldom  drank  three ;  and 
even  these  were  diluted  with  either  Bristol 
or  common  water. 

^  Few  men  subject  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  naval  life,  equalled  His  Lordship 
in  an  habitual  systematic  mode  of  living. 
He  possessed  such  a  wonderful  activity  of 
mind,  as  even  prevented  him  from  taking 
ordinary  repose,  seldoni  enjoying  two 
hours  of  uninterrupted  sleep ;  and  on  seve- 
ral occasions  he  did  not  quit  the  deck  du- 
ring the  whole  night.  At  these  times  he 
took  no  pains  to  protect  himself  from  the 
effects  of  wet,  or  the  night-air ;  wearing 
only  a  thin  great  coat :  and  he  has  fre* 
quendy,  after  having  his  clothes  wet 
through  with  rain,  rdPused  to  have  them 
than£^,  saying  that  the  leather  waistcoat 


which  he  wore  over  bis  flannel  one  wtiuld 
secure  him  from  complaint.  He  seidom 
wore  boots,  and  was  consequently  very  lis* 
We  to  have  his  feet  wet.  When  this  oc- 
curred, he  has  often  been  known  to  go 
down  to  his  cabin,  throw  off  his  shoes,  and 
and  walk  on  the  carpet  in  his  stockings  fbr 
the  purpose  of  drying  the  feat  of  them. 
He  chose  rather  to  adopt  this  uncomforta-* 
ble  expedient,  than  to  give  his  servanu  the 
trouble  of  assisting  hmi  to  put  on  fresh 
stockings;  which,  from  his  having  onlv 
one  hand,  he  could  not  himself  conveni'* 
enUy  effect. 

<^  From  these  circumstances  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  though  Lord  Nelson's  con- 
stitudon  was  not  of  that  kind  which  is  ge-i 
nerally  denominated  strong,  yet  it  was  not 
•very  susceptible  of  complaint  from  the  com- 
mon occasional  causes  of  disease  necessa- 
rily attending  a  naval  life.  The  only  bo- 
dily pain  which  His  Lordship  felt  in 
consequence  of  his  many  wounds,  was  a 
slight  rheumatic  afiecuon  of  the  stump  of 
his  amputated  arm  on  any  sudden  variation 
in  the  state  of  the  weather ;  which  is  gene!-  ' 
rally  experienced  by  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  lose  a  limb  after  the  middle 
age.  His  Lordship  usually  predicted  on 
alteration  in  the  weather  with  asmuch  cer- 
tainty from  feeling  transient  pains  in  this 
stump,  as  he  could  by  his  marine  barometer; 
from  die  indications  of  which  latter  he  kept 
a  diary  of  the  atmospheric  changes,  which 
was  written  with  his  own  hand. 

**  His  Lordship  had  lost  his  right  eye 
by  a  contusion  which  he  received  at  tne 
siege  of  Calvi,  in  the  island  of  Corsica. 
The  vision  of  the  other  was  likewise  con- 
siderably impaired :  he  always  therefore 
wore  a  green  shade  over  his  forehead,  to 
defend  this  eye  from  the  effect  of  strong 
light ;  but  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking 
much  through  a  glass  while  on  deck,  there 
is  little  doubt,  that  had  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  and  continued  at  sea,  he  would  have 
lost  his  sight  totolly.'* 

Dr.  Beattie  says,  that  his  lord- 
ship's health  was  uniformly  good^ 
and  that  he  might  have  lived  many 
years  :  at  one  time  he  had  frequent 
fits  of  the  gout,  but  he  totally  over- 
came his  tendency  to  it,  by  abstain** 
ing  for  the  space  of  nearly*  two  year$ 
from  animal  food,  and  wiiie  and^ali  < 
other  fermented  liquors,  confining 
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his  diet  to  vegetables,  and  commonly  lieved  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  scahy, 

milk  and  water.     In  early  life,  and  and  never  took  it  afterwards  mth 

when  he  first  went  to  sea]|  he  left  off  his  food, 
the  use  of  salt,  which  he  the  i  be- 

Art.  XIX.  Characteristic  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Learning  and  Genius,  Kativa  tfGmt 
Britain  and  Ireland^  during  the  three  last  Centuries^  indicative  of  their  Manners^  Qfu* 
nionsy  HahitSy  and  PecuRarities  ;  interspersed  with  ReflectionSf  and  Hutoncal  mi 
Literary  lilusi rations.     By  John  Watkins,  Z.  L.  D.  8vo.  pp.  552- 


THIS  is  an  amusing  compilation ; 
they  who  have  not  seriousness  per- 
severance, or  leisure  to  read  the 
ample  biographical  accounts  from 
vrhich  these  anecdotes  are  selectcv-l, 
may  employ  their  time  with  as  much 
pleasure,  and  to  much  better  advan- 
tage, in  conten»p!ating  these  deli- 
neations of  real  character,  drawn 
from  originals  eminent  for  genius 
and  learning;  as  they  can  possibly 
expect  in  loitering  over  the  pages 
of  an  unmeaning  novel. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  find  that 
Dr.  Watkins  experiences  su.Ticieiit 
public  approbation  from  this  work 
to  encourage  him  in  the  prosecution 
.of  his  plan.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  characters  of  whom  anecdotes 
are  here  related  :  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Spenser,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir 
John  Harrington,  Hooker,  Shake- 
speare, Edward  and  George  Her- 
bert, Selden,  Camden,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  Thomas  Randolph,  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  Joseph  Hall,  Dr. 
John  Pridcaux,  John  Hales,  David 
Jenkins,  Milton,  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Andrew  Marvel,  Lsaac  Barrow, 
Hobbes,  Butler,  Waller,  Dryden, 
Archibald  Pi  tcairnc,  John  Radcliffe. 


Rowe,  Addison,  Prior,  Newton, 
Congreve,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Pope, 
Switt,  Thomson,  Young, Goldsmitb, 
Garrick,  Johnson. 

Dr.  Watkins  however  is  not  to  be 
followed  imphciily.  Thote  patriots 
who  opposed  the  tyranny  of  the 
first  Charles,  receive  no  mercy  from 
his  hands.  John  Selden,  indeed, 
half  makes  his  peace  with  the  Doc- 
tor, because  "  he  refused  to  draw 
his  pen  in  answer  to  the EiJtwr BflwnXai 
of  King  Charles,  when  solicited  so 
to  do  by  Cromwell.  That  semk 
and  disgraceful  work  he  left  to  k 
perfornied  by  ayiother.^^  Poor  Milton, 
indeed,  is  most  sadly  abused  :  it  is 
clear  that  Dr.  W.  has  principally 
compiled  his  account  of  this  great 
man  from  the  bitter  biography  of 
Johnson  ;  it  would  have  done  more 
credit  to  his  impartiality,  had  he 
consulted  Hayley*s  Life,  or  the 
more  recent  one  by  Dr,  Simmons, 
which  latter  indeed  is  referred  to, 
in  no  very  respectful  manner.  We 
noticed  the  publication  of  Dr.  Sim- 
mons in  our  last  volume  at  consi- 
derable length,  page  575,  &c.  If 
Dr.  W.  will  do  us  the  honor,  he  may 
refer  to  that  article  on  the  subject  of 
Milton's  supposed  flagellation. 


Art.  XX.  The  Life  ef  George  Washington^  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armies  of  tit 
United  States  in  the  ivar  which  established  their  Indefiendjrtce  ;  and  First  President  %f 
the  United  States.  By  David  Ramsay,  iJf.  D.  of  Charleston^  South  Curoftnat  Mai- 
her  of  Congress  in  \1S%  1783,  1784,  andl7S5s  and  Author  of  the  ffisio/y  of  th 
American  Revolution. 

MR.  RAMSAY  is  so  advantage-  dispositions  to  complacence.    The 

ously  known  by  the  History  of  the  author,  from  local  station  and  habits 

American  Revolution,  that  his  Life  of  inquirj^,  is  likely  to  have  attained 

of  Washington  will  naturally  be  re-  every  requisite  knowledge  of  fact; 

ceived  with  eager  curiosity  and  pre-  his  manner  of  cpmpositioa  rather 
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fiitteht  than  briUiaot,  bis  love  of 
oetaU  rather  than  of  effect,  and  bis 
truly  Ameri^ta  tuympathies  of. all 
kinosy  ate  adapted  to  throw  the 
fittest  light  on  tne  hero  of  bis  bio- 
gcaphy.  Washtngtpn  bfid  the  pres- 
oyterian  virtues,  piety,  conjugal 
fidelity,  probity,  disc'rpupo,  love  of 
elective  institutions,  and  .  he.  has 
thomi,  what  Neckor  foiled  in  show* 
iog,  that  these  .qualities  arQ  compa- 
tibie  with  the  skill  to  rul^.  Wash* 
iogton  had  more  good  sense ;  Necke|r 
Bore  good  reading*  Washingtqfi 
was  intent  on  his  eods ;  Neoker  oa 
bis  means.  Washington  cared  for 
success;  Necker  ior  reputation,. 
Both  endeavoured  At  the  expanse, 
of  their  respective  kings  to  confer 
xepublican  institutions  on  .iheir 
countrymen.  Washington  wielded 
the  sv^ord ;  Necker  the  .  purse :  but 
if  the  courage  of  Necker  bad  been 
equal  to  that  of  Washington,  he 
Biij^bt  have  rendered  his  gold  no  less 
cmcacious'tban  iron. 

The  work  is  divided  into  thirteeri 
chapters:  of  whieb  the  first  gives 
sa  account  of  the  family  and  educa*^ 
tion  of  Washington,  until  bis  ap- 
pointment to  be  commander  in  cbief 
of  alt  the  forces  of  Virginia.  His 
nilitary  operations  in  1755  and  1758 
Kre  recounted,  bis  retiremetit  after 
lie  peace  of  1763,  and  bis  marriage. 

The  second  chapter  sketches  the 
origin  of  the  American  revolutionary 
far,  and  the  campaign  of  1175. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth, ^lob,  se- 
!endi,  and  etghtb  cfa^apters,  each' 
arrate  one  year  of  the  war,  which 
jthus  brought  to  the  close  of  the 

[The  ninth  chapter  introduces  the 
laours  of  pt'ace  afterwards  rea* 
t^,  and  narrates  those  discontents 
the  army,  which  Washington  so 
biy  declined  to  profit  by,  as 
^mwell  had  done  before  him. 
The  tenth  ciiapter  relates  the  in- 
ference of  Washintcton  about  the 
E»«f  ihe  society  of  Cincinnati, 
his  exertions  to  obtain  the  as- 
m.  Rev.  Vol.  VL 


$embly  of  a  cont^BOPtid  oi^iiiwitiw 
for  revising  the  public  constAjbutiotr. 

The 'eleventh  chapter  rdBtes:.!)!^ 
assembling  of  Conerress  in  its'tiew 
revised  or  refdrmed^condilion  ;  tte 
electfofn  of  Washington  aspresld<STi^ 
a^d  his  inauguration.      '    i  i  ^      .^ 

The  twelfth  ciiapter  gives  an  .agl 
count  orbis  public  conauct /during; 
the  eight  years  of  his  two  px^clent^^ 
ships.  ,,,  ^.  .         ."     ,  ^  .. 

The  thifteeotb^and  concluding 
chapiter  Itccompanies  tbe.genecal  t9 
his  retirement  at  Mount  Vemcniy 
describes  bis  aertcuttural  pursuita 
and  private  ni&ners,  and  at  laUt 
leaves  him  in  the  tomb.  H^s  cfaarac^ 
"teris  thus  panegyrized  in  the  con- 
clodii}^  paragraph  of  Mf.  Ramsay. 

H  Rulep .  q£  the  world !  I^aro  6oii| 
Wash IV  otom  wherein  true  glory coniists ; 
restrain  yovr  aiirtMtioa  ;  coAvcter-yom; 
power  as  an  obligation  to  do  good.  X^ 
the  world  have  pet6e,  and  prepare  forjj^r- 
selvestheenj^ynieQtof  that  ecstatic  plM9ure^ 
which  will  resuh  fccfm  devoting  m  yoqf 
energies  to  the  achraDcemeiit  of  human  hap* 
piness. 

«  Cittzeni  of  die  United  States  f  Wh3«[ 
with  gratefiil  hearts  you  recoITect  the  ^fr^ 
toes  of  your  Washino^ok,  carry  your 
thoughts  one  s^p  faither.  On  a  review*  of 
his  hfe,  and  of  all  the  ctreomstaQces  of^the 
times  in  which  he  lived;  von  must  bfrcod-r' 
viBced  ithat  a  land  ProTideiice  iff.ita  begei*: 
ficence  raised  him^  and  9idowed.htm  with 
^traordinary  v\rtue8»  tO:be  to  yoi)  aa  in^. 
strument  of  great  good  None  but  such  a 
roan  could  have  c^n^d  you  sttdces^&lly. 
tbrQugjb  the  r^volutionarv  times  whicbtried 
men's  ^ouls,  aflQd  ended .  in  the  establish* 
ment  of  your  independence.  None  bat  such  ' 
a  man  could  have  braced  up  your  govem- 
merit,  after  it  had  become  so  *  contemptible 
from  the  imbecility  of'the  federal  Ifstem 
None  but  such  » man  could  have  saved'* 
your  country  from  being  plunged  into  wsr^ 
either  with  the  greatest  naval  power  ia 
Europe,  or  with  that  which  is  most  formic 
dable  by  land»  in  consequence  of  your  ani«* 
mosity  against  the  cne,  and  your  partial* 
ity  in  favour  of  the  other. 

<•  Youths  of  the  United  Sutes!  I#eara 
from  Wash  1  n  gton  what  may  be  done  hf 
an  industrious improvemeBt ofyour taleatSf 
H  h 
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md  the  cnltintiMi  of  y6^r  moral  powers; 
V/itiioat  amr  extnofdmary  advabtages 
von  biithy  iortuWy  padnbnasCf  or  even  oz 
tdueatiooy  he*  by  Tirtue  and  industry*  at* 
tained  the  highest  sfcat  in  the  temple  of  tame. 
You  cannot  all  be  commanders  of  armies 
or  chief  magistrates,  but  you  may  all  Tt- 
seipble  him  in tlie Virtues  otprivate  and  do- 
mestic life,  in  which  he  exc^Ied,  and  in 
which  he  most  delighted.  Equally  indus- 
trious with  his  plough  as  his  sword*  he  e  v 
teemed  idleness  and  inutility  as.  the  grt-at- 
't$t'^9mce  of^  man*  whose  powers  attain 
perfection  only  by  constant  and  trigorous 
action.  Washington  in  private  life  was  as 
smiaUeas  virtuous*  and  as  great  as  he  ap- 
peared sublime  on  the  public  theatre  of  the 
world.  Living  in  the  discharge  of  all  the 
civil*  social,  and  domestic  oiHces  of  life  ; 
temperate  in  his  desires,  and  faithful  to  his 
duties  ;  for  more  than  forty  years  of  hap- 
py wedded  lov^*  his  hig^  example  strength- 
ened the  tone  of  public  manners.  In  di^ 
bosom  of  his  family*  he  had  more  real  en- 
joyment tlian  in  the  pride  of  military  com- 
mtod*  or  in  the  pomp  of  sovereign  power. 
Ob  the  whole,  his  Wie  affords  the  brightest 
iflOdel  for  imitation*  liot  only  to  warriors 
aqd  statesmen,  but  to  private  citizens ;  for 
his  character  wa.i  a  constellation  of  all  the 
tidents  and  virtues  which  dignify  or  adorn 
bwian  nature. 

^  .**/Ifi  was  a  nKHifUiiikimfor  all  In  aSf 
:  «<  UTethaU  not  look  ufipn  his  like  agaiuJ' 
z  Ao  anpeadix  preserves  tbc  will  of 
Geoei-al  Washington ;  those  dispo- 
sititiDS  in  it  which  regard  thd  future 
etnmeipatiou  of  the  slaves,  display 
«t  oftce  a  strict  regard  for  law  and 

Art.  XXI.  General  Bi^apky;  or^  JUveSf  Critkal  and  HlrtorUalf  ^f  the  mmt 
Emmeni  Persons  of  all  As^t  CoumrieSf  ComStitms  mtd  Profuiiensf  jfmu^tdat' 
tordinrto  alfihaietua!  Ori^.  Cmnfiotid by  ^o^v  hiT.i}git  M*  D.  The  IU%f.  Tho« 
MAS  MolLGAv^  and  Mf»'\WthUAH  JOHKSTOH.  Vol.  6.  4io.  ff .  672.  ^ 


property,  and  a  pure  buihanity  of 
purpose. 

The  character  of  Washington  was 
temperate,  sedate,  not  only  free  from 
the  gross  vices  of  sordid  avarice  and 
selfish  ambition,  but  from  the  more 
refined  and  better  disguised,  thouffh 
equally  pernicious  vices,  of  inordi- 
nate zeal  even  for  good,  and  of  a 
violent  passion  for  glory.     In  him 
there  was  nothing  disorderly*  no- 
thing precipitate,  nothincc  excessive, 
nothing  ostentatious ;  usefulness  was 
the  object,  and  good  sense  the  guide 
of  his  actions,  the  grandeur  of  which 
arises  only  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  benefits  which  he  conferred  on 
his  coantry.*    His  character  is  sur- 
rounded with  no  glare :    there  is 
little  in  it  to  dazzle ;  there  is  nothing 
to  gratify  those,   who  relish   on^ 
that  irre^Iar  and  monstrous  great- 
ness, which  fascinates  the  vulgar  of 
all  ratlks  and  all  times.    But  those, 
whose  moral  taste   is  more    pure, 
will  always  admire  in  George  Wash- 
ington  the  nearest  approach  to  uni- 
form propriety,  and  perfect  blanie- 
lessness,  which  has  ever  been  at- 
tained by  man,  or  is  perhaps  com- 
patible with  the  condition  of  bama- 
nity.   As  the  examples  pf  the  hesoes 
of  ambition  have  unfortonately  a« 
roused  so  many  imitators,  ro^  the 
example  of  the  hero  of  xdriue  not 
be  found  altogether  barren  ! 


WE  have  already  in  our  ^former 
volumes  made  soitt6  observations  on 
the  plan  and  general  conduct  of  the 
work  noiv  before  us;  little  there- 
fore remains  to  be  ddne  than  to  an  • 
nounceits  progress  and  to  give  a 
summary  view  of  the  contents  of 
the  present  volume. 

It  copimepces  with  letter  K,  and 
terminates  with  MAZ.  so  that  four 
more  volumes  (and  we  u^dersund 


that  the  7th  is  now  nearly  ready  for 
publication)  will  bring  the  work  to 
a  conclusion. 

Besides  the  three  writers  nnentioii- 
ed  in  the  title-page,  lind  whose  ir^ 
tials  are  adden  to  tbek.  respective 
articles,  we  fiiid  subjoined  to  m 
few  lives,  chiefly  those  of  jSpamdi 
and  Portuguese  men  of  letters,  the 
initials  R.  S.  from  which  circam* 
stance  -weco^nchide  them  -to  be  for* 
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nUW  by  ft  jer^-tideinan  well  knowo 
to  the  public  by  his  proficiency  in 
general  liurdture,  a»d  particularly 
in  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  , 

The  humber  of  important  per* 
tonages  k'ecbrded  in  the  present  vo- 
lume is  gW'ater,  we  think>  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding  ones;  and 
space  enoiigii  is  allowed  to  give 
tne  reader  a  full  and  satisfactory, 
though  condensed,  account  of  the 
character  and  actions  of  each  in 
proportion  to  his  real  consequence, 
it  may  indeed  bo  perhaps  objected 
that  the  warriors  and  statesmen  and 
other  public  characters  liave  exert- 
ed a  greyer  influence  on  the  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race,  than  the 
bien  of  literature  and  of  other  peace- 
hi  pursuits,  and  are  therefore 
•rorthy  of  more  ample  celebration  : 

bu^inthe  first  place  the  feet  itself   present  volume ;  among  whom  niay 
taaybe  questioned,  and  in  these-    be  particularized,  John  Knox,  Pe 
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ter  of  France  during  the  turbulent 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.;  Arclibi*. 
shop  Laud,   one    of  the  bigotted 
eVil  counsellors   of  our  Charles  I, 
and  the  republican  Ludlow,  an  ac- 
tive opposer  both  of  the  Kihg,  and 
of  the  usurper  by  Whom  he  was  su- 
perseded.   Of  those  ilhlMtrious  oha- 
ractei's  who   have  established  per- 
manent dominion  over  the  tniricfe  of 
men,  artd  therefore  deserve  a  much 
higher  rank  than  those  who  have 
merely  commanded  their  bodies,  we 
find  recorded  Mahomet,  Loyola  and 
Luther;  of  the  latter  of  vvHom,'the 
author  and  great  hero  of  Protestant, 
ism,  there  is  an  ampl^  and  very  ju» 
dicious  account  from  the  pen    of 
Mr.   Morgan.     Several  also  of  ihj^ 
early  Martyrs  and  Confessors  of  the 
Reformation  are  recorded    in  the 


cond  place  even  if  it  be  allowed,  it 
BQst  also  be  conceded  that  the  re- 
DoarJiable  partiality  of  the  historian 
towards  the  former^  renders  it  highly 
ifloumbent  on  the  biographer  to  re- 
pair the  injustice  done  to  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  list  of  Sovereigns  in  the 
nAume  before  us  is  both  copious 
md  splendid.  Of  Roman  Emperors 
re  perceive  the  names  of  Maxentius, 
Maximianus,  Maximinusand  Masi- 


ter  Martyr,  and  Bishop  Latimer. 
The  list  of  Theologians  and  Di- 
vines, both  British  and  foreign,  is 
large,  and  contains  many  names  of 
the  hitrhest  rank,  both  for  talents 
and  virtue ;  those  of  Lbwth,  Mas* 
silon,  Kennicott  and  Lardner  are 
second  in  importance  to,,  none  in  a 
profession  which  has  prod  need  more 

irreat  men  than  any  other.    Of  the 
overs  and  successful  cultivators  of 
science,  we  find  recorded   the  nia»- 


Dus;  of  Sovereigns  of  the  House  thematicians,  Maclaurin,  Manper- 
tf  Austria  there  are  Maximilian,  tuis,  Keil  and  Kepler ;  the  meta* 
iaria  Theresa  and  the  two  Leo-  physicfans,  Kant,  and  our  great 
iolds;  alFthe  French  Kings  of  the  Locke;  the  Chemists,  Lavoisier, 
lameof  Louis;  and  the  Popes  pf  Macquer  and  Mayow;  thenatural- 
^  name  of  Leo;  the  Turkish  ists,  K^^mpfer,  Linnaeus  and  seve- 
ral of  his  pupils.  The  list  of  men  of 
letters  is  not  so  large  as  in  soifie  of 
the  preceding  volumes:  we  have 
accounts^  however,  of  two  of  tho 
««ty  particularize  those  of  the  Spar-  rreat  modern  poets  of  Germany, 
la  aero  Leonidas;  ttie  Romans  Klopstock  and  Lessing^  of  Marmon* 
Acallos,  Marius,  and  Marcellus ;  tel ;  of  the  three  learned  printers  of 
id  the  modern  Eitn>|>eans  Laudofan  X\i%  name  of  Manuzio,  of  Mariana 
ie  ablest  antagonist  of  Frederid  of  the  Spanish  historian,  of  our  couo^ 
^mssia,  the  C<^unt  of  Lijppe  trymen,Ma9^inger  and  Marvel,  and 
chaumberg  the  defender  of  ror-  of  Count  Marsi^i,  the  founder- of 
'gal^  Mazarine  the  haughty  miui^r    the  Institute  of  Sologna.   Two  ce« 

H  h  2 


fahomets;  the  Knglish  and  Scot- 
bh  Marys,  and  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
^  the  warriors  and  statesmen, 
^ug  other  celebrated  names  we 
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lebrated  French  women,  Ninon  de  him  he  was  carried  ai  a  lUfe  to  the «■# 

.Lenclos,and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  of  Vienna,  where  he  wai  bought  hfm 

receive  also  their  appropriate  com-  brothers  of  Bosnia.    On  the  reiwaoE  the 

memoration.  Turkish  army  after  their  defeat  b?  So^ 

.     From  the  above  brief  abstract,  bieski,  he  was  obliged  to  tmd  for  ^ 

the  reader  may  judge  how  various  ^  succewive  hours,  dragged  at  hiinw. 
and  interesting  is  the  information  to 
be  derived  from  the  present  volume: 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  and 
general  manner,  we  shall  select  the 


foHi9wing  account  of  an  interesting    redeem' him! 


tcHs  stirrup,  till  he  was  afmogt  dead  vitk 
^dgue,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  mai. 
sacred  with  the  other  captives.  Arming 
at  len^  in  Bosnia,  he  safered  eitnae 


hardships,  till  his  friends  found  means  ti 


xharacter,  not  very  familiar  to  com 
mon  readers. 


'«  MARS[GLI,LbwIS-FeR  DINAH D, 

•COUNT,  a  soldier  and  philosopher,  was 
horn  in  j  658,  of  an  ancient  and  illastrioEs 
family  at  Bologna.     He  was  brought  up 
£'ora  his  youth  in  manly  exercises  ;    and 
Jiaving  the  misfortune  of  losing  both  his 
parents  at  an  early  age,  he  sought  for  in- 
struction from  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
Italy,  such  as  Trionfetti,  Montanari,  and 
Maipighi.  Mathematics  and  natural  history 
were  his  favourite  studjes,  and  he  increased 
his  knowledge  of  the  latter  by  his  travels. 
In  1 679  he  accompanied  a  Venetian  envoy 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  assidously  em- 
ployed himself  io  procuring  information 
of  all  kinds  relative  to  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  first  fruits  of  his  enquiries  appeared 
in  <'  Observations  concerning  the  1  hracian 
3osphorus,'*  written  in  Italian,  and  ad- 
dressed to . queen  Christina  of  Sweden: 
this  work  was  published  at  Rome  in  1681, 
quarto.   .  The  remarks  which  he  collected 
respecting  the  civil  ai^  military  state  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decline  of  that  power,  did  not 
mn-ar  till  after  his  death.     He  temained 
eleven  months  at  Const-antipole ;  and  after 
his  retom,  when  hostilities  were  impend- 
ing between  the  Turks  and  imperialists  in 
£mngary,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  offered 
his    services  to    the    emperor  Le6pold. 
They  were  accepted;  and  his  skill  in  for- 
dfication  waa  emplojred  by  the  prince  of 
IMen  in  drawing  lines  and  constructing 
Works  for  the  oelence  of  the  rilrer  and 
island  of  Raab.     He  was  rewaltied  with 
a  company  of  infantry,  at  whose  head  he 
repulsed  a  body  of  the  enemy;  but  when 
the  whole  TWkish  army  had  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Raab,  deserted  by  his  men 
and  wounded,  be  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tartars,  who  sold  him  for  a  trifling 
fttm  to  the  gofcnsor  of  Temeswar.    By 


**  After  a  short  visit  to  Ks  haUTc  dty, 
he  returned  to  the  emperor,  by  vhom  lit 
was   sent  to   the  army  besieging  Bidi. 
Hi  health  obliged  him  to  retire  to  ^leon^ 
where  he  was  employed  to  luperiotnd 
the  cannon  fbundery.     On  this  occsaoi 
he  made  many  experiments  on  the  streogib 
and  action  of  gunpowder,  which  he  cofr 
municated  to  the  celebrated  ViTiani.  In 
1685  the  care  of  fortifying  the  citadcliof 
Gran  an  Vicegrade  was  commitedtobk 
He  then  attended  the  duke  (^  Lonab  a 
the  siege  of  Neusol,  where  he  recowdi 
severe  wound,  and  fell  ill  of  a  few.  He 
was  greatly  instrumental  to  the  caparetf  I 
Buda  in  the  subsequent  year,  mm  ibe 
plunder  of  which  he  secured  for  his  diar 
some  oriental  manuscripu.    He  vu  tail- 
ed to  the  rank  of  colonel  ia  1688)  asd 
was  deputed  by  the  emperor  to  the  pse  | 
for  some  political  negociatlons,  whidi  be 
conducted  with  great  dexterity.   Didi^  i 
the  remainder  of  the  war  he  wani  % 
Hungary,  where  he  employed  hii  akiB  a 
an  engineer  in  throwing  bridges  at  dftr- 
ent  times  over  the  Danube  and  Msm 
and  in  protecting  the  encampments  fioi 
the  inundations  of  the  great  rivers.  TA* 
ing  advantage  of  some  overtures  ferfolBe 
made  at  Constantinople  by  the  a^^ 
and  Dutch  embassadors,  he  randeif  M^ 
ral  months  in  that  city  in  the  immtt: 
character  of  secreury  to  the  fbniicr,  «1 
made  observations  which  he  comsnoki^ 
ed  to  the  imperial  coun»   wlulst  at  At 
tame  time  he  added  to  the  stock  cf  Ui 
remarks  in  natural  history.     From  the  is* 
riety  of  his  talents,  civi)  and  miKtsiy,  k 
was   in  great ' esteem  with. the 
commanders,  and  was  freqaendy 
ed  on  important  occasions.     Dorisg  it 
long  negotiations  which  psvceded  mri« 
nal  treaty  of  peace,  he  made  many  jooiM}! 
between  Carfowitz  and  Vienna;  aadmt 
its  coaclostoii  ia  1699^  he  was  spfMirf 
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tbe  imperial  comauationer  for  fixing  the 
Vouodaries  between  the  two  empires  in 
Ruogary  and  Dalmatian  for  which  his 
l^eographicat  knowledge  admirably  qualifi- 
ed him. - 

.  «  Count  Manigli  in  1700,  with  a 
tnleodid  efcorty,  travelled  through  the 
mmnera  in  tl.e  lexercise  of  his  important 
trust  Arriying  in  the  neighbourhood 
irfiere  the  Turkish  brothers  resided,  to 
^omhe  had  been  captive,  he  caused  them 
|Q  be  sought  out  and  brought  to  him. 
They  were  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty, 
having  been  defrauded  by  the  bashaw  of 
|he  money  paid  for  his  ransom.  Look- 
ing upon  them  as  the  preservers  of  his  life, 
ihongh  from  an  interested  motive,  he  not 
only  presented  them  with  his  purse,  but 
wrote  in  their  favour  to  the  grand  vizier, 
lirho  paid  a  generous  attention. to  his  re* 
commendation.  The  count  having  ful- 
filled his  commission,  returned  to  Vienna, 
wb<Te  the  emperor  testified  his  satisfaction 
with  his  services  by  a  prora«)tion  id  rank. 
When  the  succession  war  between  the  em- 

Cror  and  his  allies,  and  France,  broke  out 
1702,  he  accompanied  the  king  of  the 
Komans  to  the  siege  of  Landau.  He  af- 
terwards was  sent  with  Jhis  regiment  to 
prrison  the  important  fortress  of  Brisac, 
and  acted  as  second  in  command  under 
^e  count  of  Arco,  the  governor.  Great 
dissensions  prevailed  between  them,  and 

fe advice  of  Macsigli  to  strengthen  the 
fications  and  procure  sue.  ours  was  dis- 
regarded When  the  place,  therefore, 
JRs  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in 
yiOSf  it  surrendered  after  a  short  resis- 
[jttce.  The  court  of  Vienna^  highly  ir- 
I  at  this  misfortune,  appointed  com- 
oers  to  enquire  into  the  affair,  in  con- 
Dce  of  whose  sentence  the  count  of 
i  was  beheaded,  and  Marsiffli  had  his 
1  broken,  and  was  deprived  of  all  his 
and  employments.  Having  in 
attempted  to  procure  a  revision  of 
I  sentence  from  the  emperor  he  retired  to 
~  zerland,  where  he  published  a  justifi- 
>  which  was  generally  considered  as 
ory*  The  other  allied  powers  are 
I  to  have  taken  his  part,  and  the  French 
tls,  and  Vauban  among  the  rest  eX' 
1  him.  His  principal  consolation, 
r^  was  in  those  saentific  pursuits 
he  had-  never  neglected  in  the  midtft 
the  tunmlt  of  arms,  and  which  he  now 
^flowed  with' redoubled  ardour.  After 
^g  occupied  for  some  ^me  with  the 


wonders  of  nature  in  Switzerland,  ,h«  i> 
sited  France,  and  took  up  his  residence 
chiefly  at  Cassis,  a  ^small  town  of  Pro- 
vence near  Marseilles,  where  he  cultivat- 
ed his  garden,  and  particularly  examined 
all  the  productions  of  the  sea  and  shore. 

««  As  he  was  one  day  at  the  port  of 
Marseilles  surve3ring  .a  gaDey  just  arrivedf, 
he  recognised  among  £e  slaves  a  Turk 
who  had  been  employed,  when  he  was  a 
captive  in  Bosnia,  to  bind  him  every  night 
to  a  stake  to  prevent  his  escape.  Ihe 
man  also  knew  him,  and,  conscious  that 
he  had  treated  him  with  little  humanity, 
fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  forgivu*ness. 
The  count  raised  him,  relieved  his  necessi* 
ties,  and  wrote  to  the  m'nister  of  the ' 
piarine  to  obtain  his  liberty  froqi  the  king, 
which  was  granted.  This,  and  the  simi- 
lar instince  of  generosity  before  mention- 
ed, are  sufHcient  proofs  of  his  radical  good- 
ness of  heart,  notwithstandiuc;  a  warmth 
and  irritab  lity  of  temper  which  involved 
him  in  frequent  quarrels,  and  made  hin;i 
many  enemies. 

**  in  1709  count  Marsigli  was  called 
from,  his  retreat  by  pope  Clement  XL  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  a  sufE- 
cient  proof  that  in  the  general  opinion  his 
reputation  stood  unmjured.   Laurels,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  gained  in  the  papal 
service,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  finally 
withdrew  from   military    life.     He  was 
now  to  appear  as  a  bene&ctor  to  his  native 
city,  by  a  foundation  which  has  acquired  a 
name  in  the  scientific  world  by  the  title  of 
the  Institute  of  Bologna    'The  count's  ob- 
ject was  to  promote  improvement  in  the 
five  foUowing  branches  ;  astronomy,  che- 
mistry, natural  history,  physics,  and  mili- 
tary architecture.     For  this  purpose  he 
collected  in  h  s  different  journeys  a  great 
number  of  instruments,   specimens,   pre- 
parations, &c.  to  which  he  added  a  copi-  * 
ous  library  and  varionn  remains  of  anti- 
quity, and  disposing  them  properly  in  his 
house,  he  opened  it  for  the  resort  of  men 
of  leaminflr  and  enquiry .      Some  disputes 
with  his  family  caused  him  to  remove 
them  to  another  house ;  and  at  length  he 
determined  to  make  a  donation  of  them  to 
the  public.     After  obtaining  the  pope's 
consent  to  a  r.ew  foundation,  and  fixing 
its  laws  and  regulations,  he  solemnly  con* 
firmed  the  gift  in  1712.     The  senate  of 
Bologna  purchased  the  princ  pal  palace  in 
the  city  for^ts  accommodation;  an  observa- 
tory was  erected  ia  it,  proftiion  ircre  i^ 
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pointed,  and  the  Institute  took  its  proper 
lorxn.  Mairsigli  effected  the  junction  of 
two  existin;?  academies  to  it,  one  of  a  li- 
terary kind,  termed  the  Inqmeti ;  the 
oth-  r  for  the  arts  of  painting,  statuary, 
and  architecture.  The  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-ciiizens  lor  tlie  benefit  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  them  was  expressed  in  a  de- 
cree for  placing  his  sfcituc  in  some  con- 
spicuous situation,  but  he  steadily  refused 
this  honour.  It  was  to  be  lamented  that 
the  litigious  disposition  of  his  brother  and 
relations  would  not  permit  him  to  enjoy 
in  peace  the  estimation  in  which  he  ^a$ 
held.  They  went  to  law  with  him  for 
his  whole'  propeity,  and  reduced  htm  to 
difficulties,  which  caused  him  to  accept 
the  emplojment  oi^ered  by  the  pope,  of 
surveying  the  sea-coast  of  the  territory  of 
the  churcl^,  in  order  to  fortify  ft  against 
the  ihcursiont  of  the  Airican  corsairs^ 
He  made  use  of  this  oppoityni^v  to  col- 
lect new  materials  for  his  natural  history, 
which  object  he  fuithcr  pursued  in  a  toUr 
through  the  whole  mountainous  tract  of 
the  Bolognese  and  Modenese  districts.  A 
thirst  for  knowledge  induced  him  to  ex- 
tend his  trayels,  and  he' paid  a  visit  to 
Holland  and  England.  Here  he  form- 
ed an  acquaintance  with  such  men  as  New- 
ton and  rialley,  Boerhaave,  and  Mnschen- 
fcrook :  he  was  aggregated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  brought  back  a 
number  of  books  and  speciipens  of  natu- 
ral histcry  for  the  Institute.  He  had  al- 
ready been  chosen  a  foreign  associate  of 
the  lloyp.l  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris , 
snd  of  that  of  Montpcllicr.  At  Amster- 
dam he  found  booksellers  who  undertook 
to  print  the  great  work  which  he  had 
been  preparing  for  a  number  of  yeftfs^  hjs 
«  Histoid  Physique  de  la  Mer,*'  1725, 
folio.  The  pcrlbrmance,  written  in  the 
French  language,  embraces  a  vast  variety 
of  objects,  but  can  by  np  means  be  reckon- 
ed complete,  since  his  personal  observa- 
tions had  been  limited  to  the  coasjts  of 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  and  his  know- 
ledge in  several  departments  of  nature 
was  not  exact  enough  for  a  thorough  in- 
.vestigation  of  so  extensive  a  subject. 
Indeed  it  mtist  be  admitted,  that  count 
Maisigli,  though  indefatigable  in  his  re- 
searches, and  liighly  meritorious  as  a  pro- 
moter of  science,  aimed  at  more  than  he 
could  possibly  accomplish,  and  was  too 
readily  led  away  by  h^sty  vi%w8  and  plan- 
^blc  hypotheses.  •      '    ' 


•*  In  the  following  year  he  priBtsi,  A>b 
in  Holland,  another  great  woik,  estttiac<j 
the  niost  valuable  of  his  peifonoances. 
'^'his'  was  his  "  Danubius  Pibmmco. 
Mysicus,"  six  volumes  folio,  witlj  trnmn 
O'us  plates.  Hag.  and  ^wj/.  172^  Itii 
remarkable  that  the  materials  for  this  voif 
were  all  collected  dsmng  the  hurry  and 
tumuh  of  military  opei^tions:  iodttd 
his  particular  employment  asengineeriai 
snrveyor  favoured  his  rwearchft.  la 
this  description  of  the  Danube  in  its  Hna. 
garian  and  Turkish  course,  tlie  writer 
begins  with  geographical  and  hydrogn* 
phical  observations^  thence  he  prorodi 
to  the  history  and  antiquides  of  aUtbe 
places  washed  by  its  stream ;  to  the  minera- 
logy, zoology,  ani  botany  of  it«bordcB; 
and  concludes  with  meteorological  aDd 
physical  remarks,  and  discussions  coocenw 
ing  its  waters,  and  those  of  some  of  itstn- 
butary  rivers,  their  course,  velocity,  &c. 
Though  not  free  from  mistakeis,  it  is  on 
the  whole  a  very  interesting  and  cnrioQ) 
work,  ai^  exhibits  a  combinatioo  of 
knowledge  which  could  only  proceed  from 
a  mind  extfoardinarily  fiumished.  It  it 
written  in  Latin,  but  in  a  negligent  style; 
the  author  having  always  beeb  too  \mx 
upon  things  to  pay  much  att^ciion  to 
words, 

**  In  1727  he  made^  a  new  donation  to 
the  institute  of  the  scientific  tresiures  be 
had  acquired  in  his  last  trayeb.  He  12$ 
still,  however,  disquieted  by  xittm^ 
putes  and  quarrels,  to  which  his  temper 
was  too  prone ;  and,  in  1728,  he  agaii 
sought  his  peaceful  retreat  in  ftt)vedee. 
An  apoplectic  attack  induced  him  toi^ 
turn  to  his  native  city,  where  his  dois», 
tic  vexations  had  been  fierminatcdbythe 
death  of  his  brother.  One  of  tlK^odvcs 
for  his  retum  was  to  attend  to  theeds- 
cation  of  that  brother's  son,  to  ^ksi^^ 
thought  himself  bound  in  duty,  octwith* 
standing  past  dissensions.  A  temporaif 
•mendmenft  in  his  health  did  not  loo^ 
continue,  and  he  died  on  tlof.  1st,  i730« 
at  the  age  of  seventy- two.  Hi^ fellow-citi- 
zens paid  due  honours  to  his  mentorji 
and  the  institute  still  rt:v^res  him  u  in 
founder. 

^  Count  ISJarsigli  was  dcvoot  after  tfe. 
manner  of  his  country.  He  had  a  part; 
cukr  veneration  for  the  Viijin  Maryi » 
whose  special  ioterierenoe  ne  atoifocd 
hia  libenation  from  captivity;  and  the  other 
prosperous  events  of  bis  lifi^    fie  M 
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biished  til  the  Dommicaa  conv^at^  gf  So* 
logna." 


«Iso  a  great  regard  for  Sf*  Thomas  Aqvip 
nas,  whom  he  installed  as  the  Mtron  and 
protector  of  a  printiDg  office  which  he  esta- 

Art,  XXII.  Tke  Works.  Ltternn/j  Merely  and  MedicaU^THONiAU  p£itcxvAL»  M,D. 
K  }{.  S.  and  A.  S.—F  R.  S.  ami  R.  M.  S.  JSiSn.  hie  Pres.  of  thi  Lit.  and  PMI. 
Soc*  at  Mtitichester ;  Mtnder  rf  the  Rojfat  Societies  of  FUrss  and  of  Lyorix^  of  the 
Medical  Socutlcs  ofLdndon,  and  ofAlst  en  Provence^  of  the  AhUeric*  Acad*  of  Artt^  t^c, 
and  of  the  Americ.  Fkii.  Soc.  at  PJuladtlfikia.  To  nvhick  are'prefined.  Memoirs  of  his 
Life  and  IVritingSy  and  a  Selection  frwii  £s  Litira^y  CorresfwMinct*  A  Neno  Lotion, 
4  vols.  8vo. 


THE  only  part  of  these  volumes 
which  properly  Bails  under  our  no- 
tice, is  the  biographical  memoir  with 
which  they  commence.  Although 
Dr.  Percival's  life  was  little  divers!** 
fied  with  incidents  or  adventures, 
this  account  of  biiu  will  be  read  with 
much  interest,  as  it  contains  a  cor^ 
rect  and  tolerably  minute  view  of 
tiie  character  and  occupations  of  a 
man,  who  acquired  a  considerable 
share  of  celebrity  for  bis  professional 
and  literary  talents,  and  whose  mo- 
ral qualities  are  entitled  to  high 
admiration. 

He  was  born  at  Warrington  in 
Lancashire;  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  both  his  parents  in  early 
childhooil,  and  had  the  loss  supplied 
by  the  assiduous  attention  of  an 
elder  sister,  who  appears  to  .have 
been  a  woman  of  superior  intellec- 
tual endowments.  lie  received  the 
iir^t  part  of  his  education  at  the 
grammar  school  of  his  native  town, 
and  afterwanls  at  the  dissenting  aca- 
demy which  was  established  at  that 
place.  He  pursued  his  medical 
studies  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
and  graduated,  according  to  tlie 
fashion  of  the  day,  at  Leydcn. 
After  remaining  a  short  tinie  in 
Warrington,  he  removed  to  Man- 
chester, where  he  soon  arrired  at 
the  head  of  his  profession.  He  mar- 
ried early  in  life,  and  had  a  numerous 
family,  some  of  whom  he  lost  under 
pecaliarly  distressing  circumstances, 
&Qd  although  naturally  possessed  of 
&  delicate  constitution,  his  regular 
habits,  aided  by  the  tranquillity  of 
his  disposition,  enabled  him  to  pur- 


sue hts  professional  duties  until  the 
a^e  of  64>  when  his  death  took  place 
after  a  short  illness.  The  memoir 
is,  upon  the  whole,  well  written  ;  it 
displays  that  filial  partiality  for  the 
deceased,  which  the  reader  expects 
to  meet  with,  but  the  panegyric  is 
so  kept  down,  that  we  are  induced 
to  regard  it  as  no  more  than  the  fair 
deduction  from  the  acknowledged 
merits  of  the  subject. 

As  a  physician,' Dr.  Percival  ranked 
high  autonghis  contemporaries,  and 
his  name  is  associated  with  the  ex* 
perimeutalists,  who  were  instrumen- 
tal in  developing  the  facts  upon 
which  the  pneumatic  sysu^m  of  che- 
mistry is  established.  His  philoso- 
phical works  must,  however,  be  read 
with  a  view  to  the  state  of  science  at 
the  time  when  they  were  written^ 
for  if  we  merely  compare  them  ^nth 
the  productions  of  the  present  day, 
we  should  be  led  to  unJer-rate  the 
merit  of  the  author.  The  elegant 
production  entitled,  "  A  Father's 
Instruction  to  his  Children,"  will 
never  become  out  of  date,  and  the 
^<  Medical  Ethics,"  display  a  union 
of  amiable  a ualities  with  sound  j  udg-* 
ment,  which  mus^  always  render  it  a 
standard  production. 

In  the  relations  of  society,  and 
still  more  in  those  of  private  life. 
Dr.  Percival's  character  is  entitled 
to  the  warmest  commendation.  As 
a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  friend,  it 
seems  to  be  without  blemish,  and  the 
principal  events  of  his  life,  consist 
of  a  series  of  exertions  for  promot- 
ing the  virtue  and  happinesr  of  his 
feUow<«creatures.    Tte  Warrington  •. 
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dcademy,  a  tiimlistr*  institution  at 
Manchester,  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  that  place,  ^he  College  of 
Arte  and  Sciences,  an  establishment 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  proto- 
type of  the  present  Royal  Institute, 
tpe  abolition  of  th^  slave  trade,  and 
the  formation  of  fever  wards,  were 
ot>jects  which  successively  occupied 
a  large  share  of  his  attention,  and 
found  in  him  an  active  and  steady 
supporter.  We  shall  subjoin  the 
descnpdon  which  is  given  of  Dr. 
Percival,  in  his  hours  of  sctf;ial  in- 
tercourse, a  description  which  we 
believe  to  be  appropriate  and  with* 
out  exap;Greration. 

•  *«  In  private  society,  D(.  Pcrdval  de. 
lighted  to  indulge  the  unreserved  and  so 
ciel  dispositon  Sf  his  nature.  His  more 
anxious  pursuits  were  at  once  dismissed 
from  his  thoughts ;  and  he  exhibited  the 
^Wers  of  his  understanding,  blended  as 
they  were  with  the  attributes  of  mildness 
^a  candour.  His  skill  in  conducting 
factional  and  polite  conversati  n  was  among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  his  accoroplish- 
mentt.  I'he  tranquil  facility  of  his  dis- 
course rendered  it  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
liis  hearers,  and  left  them  at  liberty  to 
admire  the  graces  of  elegance  and  perspi- 
cuity. Exempt  alike  fit>m  the  pedantry 
of  m  declaimer,  the  man  of  fashion,  or  the 
.itadcnt,  he  neither  so  ight  ^  to  dazzle 
**  with  a  luxury  of  light^'  nor  studied  to 
disguise  the  real  merit  or  value  of  his  opi- 
fiioas.  He  seldom  however  aimed  at  wit, 
«ad  stilt  more  nrely  at  humour ;  except 


that  he  occasibnally  indulged  t  tportiie 
playfttlaess  on  topics*  which  for  the  mo- 
ment excited  his  fancy.  In  the  Compaq 
of  strangers,  his  exertions  visibly  increased, 
when  the  energy  and- variety  of  his  dis- 
course hardly  ever  failed  to  equal  the  oc- 
casion on  which  it  was  exercised.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  acute  obsenrers,  that 
the  language  and  periods  which  he  used 
bpre  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  his 
written  compositions :  it  might  be  obserred 
too,  that  sometimes,  though  ooi  com- 
monly, his  conversation  assumed  a  more 
regular  and  measured  form,  than  is  per- 
haps suited  to  the  unpremediuted.effiisioQS 
of  social  int-  rcourse.  But  this  propenaty 
was  obviously  unconnected  with  affectatioa 
of  any  kind,  and  mi^ht  proceed  partly 
from  his  habit  of  attending  tothcciegaD- 
cies  of  speech,  and  partly  from  his  nati« 
temper,  which  was  averse  both  from  kfity 
andmdifFerence." 

The  memoir  is  enriched  with  some 
interestmg  letters  from  his  conre- 
spondents  ;  they  prove  the  estima- 
tJon  in  whicK  he  was  held  by  those 
who  were  the  best  qualified  to  judge 
of  his  merits,  and  they  alsoillustratt 
the  uniform  and  zealous  atteniion 
which  he  bestowed  upon  all  objects 
of  public  utility.  Candor  was  an 
habitual  attribute  of  his  mind,  and 
if  ever  his  judgment  or  actioDs 
swerve  frogi  the  strictest  path  of 
duty,  it  must  be  imputed  to  an  ex- 
ces  >  of  those  feelings,  which  are  the 
most  remote  from  selfishness. 


Agt .  XXllI.  A  Ctaalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Juthors  of  England^  Scottioi  ai 
Ireland;  with  lofts  (f  their  Worh  ;  by  the  late  Horatio  Waltole,  Earl  of  Orfrri 
Enforced  a^d  continued  to  the  present  Time^  By  Thomas  rxax,  F*S.A>  8fO« 
£vo]|. 


WE  have  had  the  Pleasures  of 
Imagination,  the  Pleasures  of  Me* 
inory,  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  the 
Pleasures  of  Solitude,  the  Pleasures 
€i  Love,  and  of  half  a  hundred 
^ings  beside;  but  tio  person  has 
wc«t  written  upon  the  Pleasures  of 
Screwing.  It  is  a  fertile  subject, 
andl)/  avoiding  the  sin  of  parsi* 
flioDjr  in  paper^  might  be  made  to 
ifiU^  irolume.  . 


Some  persons  have  suspected  that 
Job  was  a  reviewer,  because  he 
wished  his  enemy  bad  written  a 
book,  and  why  he  should  hare 
wished  thas  unless  it  were  for  the 
sake  of  reviewing  ity  is  a  difficulty 
which  has  puzzled  the  conimenia- 
tors.  But  any  pleasure  which  could 
be  derived  from  the  gratification  of 
such  a  wish,  would  come  morepro- 
perljr  under  the4i«a4  of  the  Pld- 
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fares  of  Envy,  Hatred,  Malice,  and 
Uncharitableness :  we  can  make  up 
feven  pleasares  without  it,  and  se- 
ven is  a  mysterious  and  canonical 
number;  many  authors  might  be 
cited  to  prove  this,  but  it  will  suf- 
fice to  mention  Dr.  Slop ;  to  insist 
upon  its  advantages  over  the  triad 
might  be  thought  heretical,  and  to 
insult  over  the  tetrad  might  offend 
the  Jews ;  we  will  therefore  only 
bint  that  it  embraces  both,  and  pass 
on.  The  first  pleasure  is  in  hear- 
ing that  a  parcel  has  arrived,  the 
second  is  in  seeing  it,  the  third  in 
untying  the  string.  Reader,  this  is 
a  great  and  meritorious  pleasure  ; 
however  impatient  thou  mayest  be 
to  see  the  contents  of  a  parcel, 
never  cut  the  string ;  to  untie  it  is 
economical,  it  is  exorcising  a  moral 
virfue,  it  is  dallying  with  delight : 
moreover  the  triumph  of  loosening 
an  obdurate  knot  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. The  fourth  is  in  seeing  the 
contents  displayed,  the  fifth  in  in- 
specting the  books,  a  move  accu- 
rate phrase  than  that  of  reading 
them  would  be.  The  act  of  re- 
viewing is  omitted  as  being  of  an 
equivocal  nature,  inasmuch  as  we 
reviewers  are  sometimes  given  to 
*yawn  in  our  occupation,  and  yawn- 
ing  is  no  syniiptom  of  pleasure. 
The  sixth  is  in  repacking  them  when 
the  work  is  done,  and  the  seVenth, 
or  consummation  of  all,  is  when 
the  annual  volume  itself  arrives, 
and  our  own  lucubrations  come  to 
us  with  all  the  freshness  of  forgot- 
ten things. 

The  work  before  us  has  given  us 
more  of  the  fifth  plensure,  than  any 
that  has  ever  before  reached  us, 
except  Mr.Duppa^s  admirable  heads 
from  Michel  Angelo  and  Raffaelto. 
There  are  few  works  on  which  the 
labour  of  the  engraver  and  editor 
could  be  so  advantageously  be- 
stowed, as  on  this*  Biography  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  incomplete 
without  the  aid  of  portraits:  the 
nore  iathnately  we  are  made  ac- 


quainted with  a  man's  history,  the 
more  do  we  desire  to  become  ac* 
quainted  with  his  person.  Mr. 
Park's  preface  states  with  charac- 
teristic modesty,  what  he  has  exe« 
cuted. 

"  Relying  more  on  the  liberal  atten- 
tions experienced  from  my  literary  friends^ 
in  editing  Harin Eton's  Nug«  AntiqusBy 
than  on  any  presumed  qnal'fications  of 
my  own,  I ,  Ddeiioo^-;  the  arduous  charge 
of  preparing  an  extendi d  edition  of  lord 
Ortbra's  \oyal  and  Noble  '\uthor8>  which 
was  to  accompany  a  series  of  portraits 
suitably  engraven  for  the  decoration  of 
such  a  work.  The  extent  of  cSS'stinCe 
from  private  lJbrari**s,  communictvcl  (,r 
proffered,  having  exceeded  my  previous 
expectations,  an  idea  sug^vsted  itnelf,  that 
I  might,  with  advantage  to  the  book,  en- 
large upon  lord  Orford  s  plan  of  giving 
a  catalogue  only  of  t^ded  authors,  by 
adding  short  speciniens  of  their  perfor- 
mances, somewhat  after   the   ma.ner    of 


Cipher's  Lives  of  the  Poers.  This  task. 
of  crit  cal  d  licacy  I  hav?  b;?cn  wislUul  to 
perform,  with  a  view  to  t  e  readers  pro- 
fit as  well  as  the  writer's  tame  ;  not  un- 
awa  e  that  it  may  prove  a  thjjikless  toil 
to  cater  for  a  multitude  of  palates : 

-^—  <*  since  he  who  writes  -  ^ 
Or  makes  a  feast,  more  certainly  in- 
vites 
His  judges  than  his  friends  ;  and  .not 

a  guest 
But  will  find  something  wanting  or 
illdrest," 

«  As  lord  Orford's  Appendix  to  the 
posthumous  edition  of  his  Noble  Authors^ 
could  not  be  trc^nsf erred  to  the  present,  on 
account  of  purcliased  copyright :  with^  the 
second  impression  printed  for  Dodsley  I 
have  litde  interfered,  except  by  i  he  correc- 
tion of  inadvertences,  or  the  insvrtion  of 
casual  omissions;  and  except,  that  1  have 
intermixed  the  peers  and  peeresses,  as 
lord  Orford  had  disposed  the  royal  wri- 
ters, in  chronological  succession.  1  bis 
seemed  to  promise  a  moie  agreeable  di- 
versity in  the  lives  and  in .  tlie  portraits. 
Such  additional  matter  as  my  own  re- 
searches or  the  kindness  of  others  have 
enabled  me  to  supply,  is  marked  by  the 
enclosure  of  brackets,  and  printed  in  a 
smaller  type  than  the  original  text.  MinCf 
therefore,  has  become  tlie  venturous  essay 
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of  annexing  an  irregular  colonnadey  in  a 
plainer  style  of  architecture,  to  lord  Or- 
ford's  gorgeous  tem])Ie  of  patrician  fame." 
^  What  personal  health  has  permitted 
and  family  cares  have  allowed^  what  a  love 
of  literature  partly  incited  to  attempt,  and 
■what  plodding  perseverance  has  enabled  me 
to  accomplish,  is  submitted  with  defe- 
rence to  the  award  of  candour :  not  with- 
out some  apprehension  of  being  blamed 
both  for  deficiencies  and  redundances,  for 
having  done  too  little  or  too  much,  ac- 
cording to  individual  bias  for  particular 
characters.  To  use  the  words  o/  Haring- 
ton,  however,  <  If  I  have  omitted  any 
thing  of  note,  or  noted  any  thing  super- 
fluous,' let  either  error  be  aacribed  to  hu- 
man fallibility  j  and  let  both  be  extenu- 
ated by  a  consideration  of  the  multifarious 
reading  it  reouired,  to  do  more  for  such  a 
publication  aiter  lord  Orford  had  done  so 
much.  Let  doctor  Johnson's  .«age  remark 
serve  also  to  relax  the  brow  of  hypercri- 
tical austerity,  when  he  tells  us,  that 
even  <Care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the 
appearance  of  negligence ;  since  he  who 
tfi  searching  for  rare  and  remote  things, 
is  likely  to  neglect  those  which  are  oi>- 
▼ions  and  famiSar  ;  while  what  is  obvious 
is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  known 
is  not  always  present.'  The  future  sug- 
gestions of^the  intelligent  yrill  therefore 
be  acceptable,  and  may  conduce  toward 
the  formation  of  an  intended  supplemen- 
tary volume/' 

A  better  editor  could  not  possibly 
have  been  found.  No  man  living 
IS  more  versed  in  Knglish  litera- 
ture; no  man  more  candid  and  even 
indulgent  in  criticism.  To  use  the 
beautiful  phrase  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, Mr.  Park  is  ever  disposed  to 
*  weigh  errors  in  the  balance  of 
good-will.' 

A  work  like  this  is  best  reviewed 
by  adding  such  a  comment  as  oc«' 
curred  upon  a  thorough  perusal. 

The  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  re- 
minds us  of  a  very  curious  anec- 
dote, which  we  believe  has  escaped 
all  the  Enelish  historians  and  bio- 
graphers of  that  beastly  tyrant.  A 
Portuguese  ship  touched  at  Borneo, 
md  opened  a  trade  there  with  great 
success:  the  king  received  them 
with  especial  favour,  and  they  dis- 


played before  him  the  presents 
wliich  they  had  prepared.  Among 
other  things  was  the  marriage  of 
Henry  an(i  Catherine,  represented 
in  tapestry.  Wlicn  the  king  of 
Borneo  saw  the  blurT-face  figure  of 
Henr)',  as  large  as  life,  he  hade  the 
Portuguese  pack  up  their  prebcnts, 
take  them  on  board,  and  leave  \m 
dominions  immediately.  He  knew, 
he  said,  what  the}'  brought  him 
those  figures  for — that  ugly  man 
was  to  come  out  in  the  night,  cut 
off  his  head,  and  take  possession  of 
his  dominions.  There  was  no  per- 
suading him  out  of  this  imagina- 
tion, and  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
thus  actually  the  means  of  prereou 
ing  a  treaty  between  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  kin^  of  Bomec. 

Judas  Iscariot  himself  is  not  held 
in  greater  abhon*ence  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, than  Anne  Boleyn  is,  and 
never  was  human  being  so  infa- 
mously calunmiated.  It  is  positive- 
ly asserted  by  Ribadane}Ta,  tbtt 
she  was  Henry^s  own  daughter^  a 
lie  which  this  rascally  Jesuit,  bar- 
ing lived  in  England,  must  hare 
known  to  be  a  lie.  Another  Jesuit 
put  these  lines  concerning  her  in 
the  mouth  of  the  DeviK 

Hac  dextra,  hac  miseros  oostronm* 
que  artibas  Angloi 

Ectrlo  everu,     Ficfci  te  nou  Cha- 
rybdis 

Bollena  obtestor.  •  Fonanun  (putL 
Barathro 

Quae  solium  regina  tenes,  sobtef 
ministrat 

Henriqaus  flammas ;  dccjiod  m  pio* 
nuba  quondam 

Volseus,   vitiis   partum  tibi  giajJ^ 
coluhris. 

iQcensumque  rogis  sceptnim  per  ten* 
poraquassat 

Ictibus,  inque  aores,  fauces^ue  ia- 
mittere  tentat 

Ut  tibi  regnaodi  satietur  dira  libido. 
Paciecklos.  1.9. 

What  an  exquisite  description  of 
this  woman,  whom  the  Jfesuitbascoa- 
verted  into  the  fourth  Fao,andtbe 
Queen  of  Hell,  has  Mr.  Park  quoted. 
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'^A  )«iy  of  clifeifigoi8hed  'l>Kecfiag9 
fcetntyy  and  modesty^'  was  def cdiuied>  oo 
the  iaiiier'd  tide,  sayti  lord  Herbert*  from 
one  of  the  heires  of  the  eariief  of  Or- 
aiondc»  and  on  tbe  mother's,  from  » 
daoghter  of  the  house  of  NodUkefvOf 
that  angular  towardoeste  tlat  herparemi 
took,  all  care  possible  for  her  good  cdttca- 
tkm.  Therdcyre,  besides  the  ordinary 
parts  of  virtuous  instructions  wherewith 
fhe  was  liberally  brought  up,  they  gave 
her  teachejis  in  playing  on  musical  instru- 
^ents»  singing,  and  dancing  ;  insomuch, 
ikaX  when  she  composed  her  hands  to  pLiy> 
and  voice  fo  sing,  it  was  joined  with  that 
sweetness  of  countenance  that  three  bar* 
monies  concurred ;  likewise  when  she 
danced,  ^ernre  proportion ;  varied  them- 
selves  inp  all  (be  graces  that  belong  either 
to  rest  or  motiop.^' 

A  note  is  added  to  the  account  of 
ibis  unfortunate  queen,  which  we 
shall  transcribe  for  the  interesting 
fragment  which  it  contains. 

«The  Harleian  MS.  2252,  contains 
f  A  Ditty  setting  forth  the  inconstancy  of 
of  Fortune,  from  a  fable  of  a  Falcon  who 
^w  from  the  other  birds  to  the  top  of  a 
tnountain  adorned  with  a  fine  rose-tree, 
where  a  loving  lion  chose  her  a  ncsu'— 
•  By  the  falcon,'  sayji  Mr,  Wanley,  *  is 
peant  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  it  being  her 
device ;  by  the  mnuntain,  Engknd ;  and 
by  the  lion,  kin^  Henry  VI IL'  This  al- 
legorical poein  IS  so  ingenious  and  inte- 
lestiog,  that  it  seequ|  to  authorize  a  co* 
pioqs  extract:  ^ 

f*  In    a  fresshe  mornynge  amonge  the 

^owrys,  •  ) 

My  service  sayinge  at  certayne  owrys, 
^wetly  the  byrds  ^re  syngynge  amonge 
the  slieWrys 
For  tliat  joye  of  good  fartnne : 
To  walke  alone  I  dyd  me  aplye, 
Amonge  the  hyllsthat  were  so  hye 
I  sawe  a  syghte  afor  myne  eie 
That  came  by  good  fortune. 

I  inervaylyd  whate  hyt  sholde  b^  ;—ir 
A^  laste  I  espyed  a  company 
That  dyd  abyde  aU  on  a  tree. 
To  ^k^  for  fortunr. 

There  cam  a  fawooo*  hyn.  of  flyghte, 
And  set  hyr  don^ne  presente  in  syghte^ 
So  lyke  a  byrde  comlye  and  bryghte 
wbyche  thoughte  hyt  gcod  &tiuie. 


All  that  were  abyU  to  flee  with  ti^ynge. 
They  were  ryghte  joyfuli  of  hyr  comyng^ 
That  swetly  they  begane  to  syng 
F«r  jove  of  good  fortune. 

"  In  the  next  stanza,  which  is  not  rtrj 
legiUe,  the  falcon  ukes  her  flight  to  aa 
adjacent  mountain  to  seek  her  fortune. 

<<  Alone  on  the  toppe  ther  growde  a  brere» 
That  bare  well,  I  wotte,  the  rose  so  clere 
Whyche  fadyd  no  ^me  of  the  yere— 
i  here  fownde  she  fortune. 

In  the  mydds  of  the  busshe  downe  dyd 

she  Ivghte, 
Amonge  the  rosys  of  golde  so  bryghte» 
Sayinge  that  pleasantly  I  am  plyghie 
in  the  prime  of  my  fortune. 

Ther  cam  a  lyon  full  lovinglie,    ' 
That  all  tlie  smalle  byrds  ther  myght  se, 
Syngynge  *  Fayre  fawcon^  well  do  to  me. 
Here  ye  your  fortune.* 

The  knot  of  love  in  hym  was  faste 
And  so  farre  entryd  into  hys  bryste 
That  ther  he  chose  the  byrde  a  neste : 

Soche  was  hyr  fortune. 
She  spake  these  words  presumadye, 
And  said  *  Ye  byrda  beholde  &  se. 
Do  not  grugt  for  thus  Wyll  yt  be, 

Suche  ys  my  fortune.' 

A  mavys  meke,  movyd  in  mynde 
And  sayd-«-^  Whoo  wyll  seke  shall  fynde» 
Beware  a  myste  make  you  not  blynd, 
Truste  not  in  fortune.' 

A  storm  sooft  follows,  which  excises 
the  wonderment  of  her  feathered  roates» 
while  it  exposes  the  flattery  of  fortune,  and 

the  writer  exclaims^- 

To  derely  bowghte,  so  frendly  sowghte^ 
And  so  sone  made  a  quene, 
So  sone  lowe  browghtehath  not  ben  scae** 
O!  whate  is  fortune  ? 

They  dyd  hyr  presente  to  a  tower  of  stoac^ 
Wher  as  she  shold  lament  hyrselfeikme 
And  be  conscU— for  heipe  ther  was  none» 
Suche  was  hyr  fortune  1 

l^hc  queen  then  looks  forward  to  ex* 
change  her  imperial  crown  for  a  crown 
immortal^  and  commends  her  soul  into 
the  hands  of  her  Saviour ;  but  she  pre* 
piously  laments  that  those  of  her  own 
household  and  lineage  should  feel  the 
effects  of  her  disastrous  fortune,  and  speaks 
of  an  early  attachment  in  the  following 
stanzaj  which  has  a  leference  probably  td 
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lord  Perqr*    Set  Ajadrews'  Hist,  yd;  ii. 

I  had  a  lorer,  ited&tte  and  trewe» 
Alase !  that  eyer  I  changed  for  veyff  * 
I  cowlde  not  remembyr>  full  sore  1  rew 
To  hare  this  fortune." 

Of  Essex's  very  interesting  poem 
of  the  Bee,  I  have  a  copy  which 
'fieems  more  correct  than  that  from 
which  Mr.  Park  has  printed.  The 
variations  are  added  below*  for  that 
gentleman's  use,  if  he  should  tbink 
them  deserving  of  notice. 

A  curious  extract  is  supplied  us 
in  Mr.  Park's  additions  to  the  ac- 
count  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  h  is 
from  a  letter  (hitherto  unedited) 
from  that  statesman  to  Sir  Charles 
Gornwallis,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Gmipowd^r  Plot. 

'^  Sir  Charles  Comwallis,  It  hath  pleas-, 
ed  God  out  of  his  singular  goodnes,  to 
bring  to  light  the  most  cruell  and  detest- 
able practise  against  the  person  of  his  ma- 


*  Sunza    1. 


je«Eie«Qd  th«  vhvk  4Ute  ^liifj 
that- ever  was  concaved  faj  the  hart  of 
maQ»  at  any  time  or  *m  any  place  whatn* 
ever.  The  plottbetngeto  uke  anrayal 
one  tnstaiity  the  kiog^  qneeiietpcuice»  i» 
bilitae*  cleargiet  judges,  and  die  princip^ 
genttemeQ  rf  this  r^me,  at  tbevshm 
have  bene  akogether  assembled  at  the 
parliament  howae  in  Weanmnater,  tfaetfh 
of  November,  beinge  Tuesday. 

**  About  eight  dayes  before  the  fxXh 
ment  should  have  ben  begunne»  the  lord 
Mounteagle  received  a  lettre  about  six  s 
clock  at  nighty  which  was  delivered  fail 
Iboteman  in  the  dark*  to  geve  him*  with- 
ont  name  or  date,  and  in  a  hand  disguised 
(whereof  I  send  you  a  coppie  »  the  rather 
to  make  you  perceave  to  what  a  streight  I 
was  driveUf  as  soone  as  he  imparted  tlie 
same  unto  me»  how  to  governe  rays^i 
considering  the  contenu  and  phraie  oJF 
that  letter.  For  when. I  observed  the  jre* 
nerality  of  the  advertisement,  andthesue^ 
1  could  not  well  distinguish  whether  it 
were  frenzie  or  spjrt ;  for  hrom  any  seriooi 
ground  I  could  hardlie  be  induced  to  lie* 


There  was  a  time  when  silfy  Bees  did  speak. 
And  OT  tAat  time  I  was  a  sifly  Bee. 

This  reading  restores  the  metre,  which  is  defective  in  Mr.  Park's  copy. 

Stanza    2.     The  wasp,  the  wormf  the  <  gnat,  the  butt>  rfly, 
Mated  with  grief  I  kneeled  on  my  knees. 
This  latter  vari  ition  is  also  infinitely  for  the  better* 

Stanza    8.     The  Ki.  g  replied  ^eace!  peace  !  fmr  fuevuk  bee. 

Stanza   4.    -— — —  these  words  dipt  short  my  wings. 


Stanza    6. 

Stanza  7. 

Stanza   8» 
Stanza  10. 


Receives  refiuUe^  dares  ask  no  reason  why. . 

'■■  suck  the  rose. 
On  black  root  fern  I  seek* 
— ^-^'"'^  yet  stili  the^  gape  for  mote, 
— — —  settVm^  ptk  the  tree 
And  some  envyde  and  whispered  to  the  king. 

'    a  Sighing  gfrief. 


I  cannot  feed  on  fennel. 
And  yet  expecting  not. 

Stanza  11.    fretteth  in 

Yet  smiled  I,  for  that  the  wisest  knows 
The  moth  the  clothe  the  canker  eats  the  rose. 
Stanza  13.     To  bite  on  wormwood. 
The  copy  from  which  these  variations  are  noted  is  modem,  very  IncwrtctJy  writt* 
and  deficient  in  the  fifth  and  two  last  stanzas.     I  know  not  firom  what  original  it  vii 
^ansa  ibed,  but  xiaost  of  the  various  readings  which  it  contains,  either  correct  die  * 
metre,  heighten  the  spirit,  or  restore  the  meaning.    It.  was  given  ipe  many  jeamfi 
md  i^  is  &0W  impMsibleto  trace  iu  history.  •       \ 
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l0C^  tbtKift  procccdedy . fixmi  nsniy  reai" 


'  *^  Ftnti  bconife  noe  wiee  inao  conld 
thioke  1x17  lord  to  be  toe  weake  as  to  take 
any  alarum  toabiept  himself  from  parlia* 
aoity  vpon  sach  a  loose  advertisement* 

**  Secondly^  I  considered  that  if  any 
fUch  thio^  were  reallv  intended,  that  it 
ifi»  irery  imnrobable  tnat  onelie  one  no- 
Ueman  shoold  be  warned  and  none  other. 

''Nevertheless,  being  loath  to  trust  my 
owne  iudgement  alone*  being  alwayes  in- 
deed to  doe  too  much  in  such  a  case  at 
this  is»  I  imparted  the  lettre  to  the  earle 
of  Suffolk  lord  chamberlaine,  to  the  end 
I  might  receave  his  ojMnion.  Whereupon^ 
penisinge  the  wordes  of  the  lettre,  and 
cbservinge  the  writeing*  that  the  '  blowe 
should  come  without  knowledge  whoe  had 
harte  them ;'  wee  both  conceived  that  it 
•odd  not  bee  more  prqper  than  the  tyme 
of  parliament,  nor  by  any  other  way  like 
to  be  attempted,  then  with  powder,  whilst 
the  kin^  was  sittinge  in  the  assembly. 
Of  which  the  lord  chamberlaine  [con- 
cehred]  the  more  probability,  because  there 
was  a  greate  vault  under  the  said  chamber, 
which  waa  never  used  for  any  thing  but 
fcr  some  wood  and  cole,  belooginge  to  the 
keeper  of  the  old  palace. 

^  In  which  considclration,  after  wee  had 
imparted  the  same  to  the  lord  admiraU,  the 
earle  of  Worcester,  and  the  earle  of  Nor- 
thampton»  and  some  others;  wee  all 
thought  fitt  to.fbrbeare  to  impart  it  to  the 
king,  untill  some  thrto  or  four  dayes  be- 
fore the  session :  at  which  tyme  wee  shew- 
ed his  majesde  the  lettre,  rather  asa  thing 
wee  would  not  conceale,  because  it  was  of 
such  a  nature ;  than  any  way  perswading 
him  to  geve  any  further  credite  to  it,  un- 
till die  place  had  bene  visited.  Where^ 
upon  his  majestic  (whoe  hath  a  naturall 
lublte  to  contemne  all  false  feares,  and  a 
judgment  sde  strong  as  never  to  doubt  any 
thing  which  is  not  well  warranted  by  rea- 
son) concurred  onely  thus  farre  with  us-— 
that,  seeing  such  a  matter  was  possible, 
fhat  should  be  done  which  miffht  prevent 
tU  danger,  or  ells  nothing  at  aS. 

^  Hereii^n  it  war  moved,  that  till  the 
a^ht  bef6re  his  cominge,  nothinge  should 
be  done  to  interrunt  any  pu]|>ose  of  theirs 
that  had  such  divellish  practice,  but  rather 
to  suffer  them  to  goeon  till  the  eve  of  the 

<*The  nanative  proceeds  to  sute,  thai 
ttt  tbe  better  eftcting  of  the  discovery^ 
« tthona  KiKfctt  wai  qpoiAted  to  cx« 


aminethe  suspected  place,  under  apretead 
of  searching  for  stolen  goods  ;'and  going 
about  midmgltt,  detected  Johnson  o^w^ 
come  out  of  the  vault,  and  seised  him* 
Sir  Thoraas-  then  proceeded  in  his  scru- 
tiny ;  and  having  removed  a  quantity  eC 
wood,  discovered  the  barrels  of  powder. 
The  above  letter  is  dated  «  fromth^  courte 
at  Whitehall,  November  9, 1605," 

Still  more  curious  are  these  poems 
by  Lord  Bacon  :  the  first  is  frooot 
Psalm  sk:.  the  second  resembles  aa 
ode  of  Horace. 

^  O  Lord  I  thou  art  our  home  to  vfhom 
we  fly, 
And  so  hast  alwaies  beene  from  age  to 

age; 

Before  the  hills  did  intercept  the  eye. 

Or  that  the  frame  was  upof  eaithly  stage» 
One  God  thou  wert,  and  art,  and  still  shaU 

bee  ; — 
The  line  of  time,  it  doth  not  measure 

Thee. 

Both  death  and  life  0^  thy  holy  lore,    - 
And  visit  in  their  tumes^  as  they  are 

sent: 
A  thousand  yeares  with  thee,  they  are  no 

more 
Then  yesterday,  which,  ere  itis,  is  spent ; 
Or  as  a  watch  by  night,  diat  course  doth 

keepe, 
And  goes,  and  comes^  unawares  to  them 

that  sleepe. 

Thou  earnest  man  away  as  with  a  tide. 
Then  down  swim  all  his  thoughts,  that 
mounted  h^^. 
Much  like  a  mocking  dreame,  that  wtk  not 
bide, 
But  ^es  before  the  sight  of  waktoe  e^; 
Or  as  the  grasse,  that  cannot  sermemtttne 
To  see  the  summer  come  about  againe : 

At  morning  faire  it  musters  on  the  ground. 

At  even  it  is  cut  downe  and  hud  along  ; 

And  though  it  spared  were  and  fimmr 

found. 

The  wether  would  performe  the  mowBri> 

wrong ; 

Thus  hast  thou  hang'd  our  life  on  brittle; 

pins. 
To  let  us  know— it  will  not  bear  our  dns; '' 

Thou  buiett  not  within  oblivious  tombe 

Our  tnsepasses  but  entrest  them  aright ;. 
Even  those  that  are  conceived  in  darkeoesse 
wombe,  .  .        - 

To  Thee^ippearCf  ai  done  at  broad  day 
light. 
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At  s  tale  told  (whi^  sooBtttmes  men  at* 

tend 
And  toniedmes  ttot)  our  life  steakt  to  an 

end. 

•  *«*«.**« 

Teacb  us,  O  Lord,  to  number  well  our 
dales, 

Thereby  our  hearts  to  wisdome  to  apply; 
For  that  which  guides  man  best  in  m  his 
waiefif 

Is  meditation  of  mortality. 
This  bubble  Kght,  this  vapour  of  our  breath. 
Teach  us  to  consecrate  to  howre  of  death.'* 

"  But  a  still  greater  curiosity  in  metrical 
composition  occurs  among  tlie.  royal  ma*^ 
ouscripts  in  the  Museum  ;  an  original  poem 
thus  entitled: 

<'  VERSES  MADE   BY  MR.  FRA.  BACOff. 

The  man  of  life  upright,  whose  glides 

heart  is  free 
From  iill  dishonest  deeds,  and  thoughts  of 

vanitie : 
The  man  whoso  silent  dales  in  harmele$ 

joyes  are  spent, 
Whome  hopes  cannot  delude,  nor  fortune 

discontent : 
That  man  needs  neither  towers  nor  armor 

for  defence. 
Nor  secret  vaults  to  flie   from  thunders 

violence ; 
Hcc  onelie  can  behold,  with  unaffrighted 

eyes, 
The  horrors  of  the  deepe  and  terrors  of 

the  skies. 
Thus,  scorning  all  the  care  that  fate  or 

fortune  brings, 
Hee  makes  the  leaven  his  booke,  his  wis- 
dome liflavenlie  things : 
Good  thoughts  his  oneUe  friends,  his  life 

a  well-spent  age. 
The  earth  his  sob^  inne,  a  quiet'  pilgra- 

mage. 

**  By  Fra.  Bacon." 
We  are  ^lad  to  see  Mr.  Park  ani- 
madvert with  some  warmth  on  the 
thoroughly  unjust  and  unfeeling 
attack  of  Lord  Orfordupon  the  fame 
pf  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Had  Lord 
Otford  read  the  Arcadia  ?  there  is 
good  reason  for  suspecting  that .  he 


hod  not ;  for  in  it  possible!  thiit  waf 
person  who  had  readit,  should  fcd(r<< 
called  It  a  pastoral  romandB  ?  He 
probably  read  a  pagte^  or  two  at  tbef 
beginning,  and  like  a  right  modem 
critic,  proceeded  tcr  stbtise  the  whole 
book*  Of  that  boolc,  the  be^t  dra^ 
matistmio'ht  envy  its^structure  of 
story,  and  the  happiest  poet  its  fe^ 
licity  of  language.  The  patience 
of  a  young  virgin  in  love,  says  Ho-> 
race  Walpole,  cannot  now  wade 
through  it,  we  however  have  seen 
that  book  (to  use  the  sweet  wonh 
of  Sidney  himself,)  '*  holding  chil- 
dren from  play,  and  old  men  from 
the  chimney  corner.** 

Sir  Fulke  Greville  receives  a  sneer 
from  Lord  Orford  for  styling  him- 
self on  his  tomb  the  friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.    This  is  the  epitaph. 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Fulke  Greville ; 

Servant  to  Qjiieen  Elizabeth 

Counsellor  to  "'^King  James 

And  Friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

Fulke  Greville  did  well  in  in- 
scribing this  both  in  his  books  and 
upon  his  tomb.  Higher  praise  there 
could  not  be,  and  yet  it  was  what  be 
could  without  undue  ostentation  say 
of  himself.  I  knew  a  person,  one 
too  whose  instinctive  feeling  was 
worth  more  than  the  opinion  of  a 
whole  board  of  critics,  who  wis 
more  impressed  by  reading  that 
epitaph  in  Warwick  church,  than  if 
tne  finest  eulogy  had  been  written 
there  in  the  most  apposite  verse. 
Mr.  Park  properly  quotes  the  re- 
mark of  Phillips,  that  in  all  the 
poems  of  this  author  is  observable  a 
close,  mysterious,  and  sententiotus 
way  of  writing,  but  without  much 
regard  to  elegancy  of  aiyle,  oc 
smoothness  of  verse^  The  remark 
is  more  likely  Phillips^s  than  Mil« 


It  wthe  feshion  to  print  Ring  and  Queen  without  a  capital  letter."  Nonlwe 
have  no  superstitious  veneration  for  royalty, 'yet  must  protest  against  this  intpratiot, 
and  insist  upon  a  capital  letter  to  King  as  well  as  to  Monsieur.  There  ifVurely* 
convtmcoce  m  thvt  distiaguishing  titles  as  well  as  proper  names,  — 
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ton's;  for  Milton  would  have  be. 
stowed  higher  praise  upon  the  pro- 
found thinking,  which  be  muist  nave 
discovered  through  the  uncouth 
garb  in  which  Fulke  Greville  clothed 
his  thoughts.  That  Lord  Brooke, 
whose  deatli  has  been  represented 
by  high  church  bigots,  as  a  miracle 
oC  St  Chad's,  was  his  adopted  son. 
Educated  by  him,  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  hi^  principles,  he 
proved  worthy  of  such  a  master; 
aud  has  left  behind  bipi  a  name,  on 
which  the  forgeries  of  Clarendon 
can  affix  no  stain. 

Mr.  Park,  with  bifi  usual  candour, 
(ilefends  Q,uarles  and  Wither  from 
the  indiscrlmioate  censure  in  which 
they  have  been  involved.  He  will 
be  pleased  with  this  parallel  be- 
tween the  two,  written  by  a  living 
Doet,  a  man  of  rare  genius,  and  who 
has  that  true  feeling  of  excellence  in 
others,  which  none  but  a  man  of 
genius  can  have.  '  Quarles  is  a 
wittier  writer,  but  Wither  lays  more 
bold  of  the  heart :  Quarles  thinks  of 
his  audience  when  he  lectures, 
Wither  soliloquizes  in  company 
frwn  a  full  heart.  What  wretched 
stuff  arc  the  Divine  Fancies  of 
Qoaries !  Religion  appears  to  him  no 
longer  valuable  than  while  it  fur- 
nishes matter  for  quibbles  and  riddles : 
be  turns  God^s  grace  into  wantonness. 
Wither  is  like  an  old  friend,  whose 
warm  heartedness  and  estimable 
qualities  make  us  wish  he  possessed 
more  genius ;  but  at  the  same  time 
make  us  willing  to  dispense  with 
that  want.  I  always  love  Wither, 
and  sometimes  admire  Quai'Ies  ; 
still  that  Portrait  *Poem  is  a  fine 
one,  and  the  Extract  f  from  the 
Shepherd'.s  Hunting  places  him  in  a 
starry  height  far  above  Quarles.* 

A  mechanic  would  have  spoken 
with  more  wonder  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester's  Century  of  Invention ; 
a  work,  with  all  its  oddities,  of  al- 


most marvellous  knowledge.  Qf 
Anne  Countess  of  Pembroke  there 
is  a  most  interesting  account  insert^ 
in  Nicolson's  and  Burners  History 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
with  which  Mr.  Park  will  do  well  to 
enrich  a  second  edition  of  this 
splendid  and  erudite  work. 

The  Countess  of  Winchelsea  de- 
served '  more  praise  as  a  poetess. 
There  is  a  befmtiful  extract  froni 
her  work  in  Southey  and  Bedford's 
Specimens  of  the  later  English 
Poets ;  and  the  following  poen^ 
which  has  never  appeared  in  any 
selection,  well  deserves  to  be  re- 
printed :  there  are  more  images  from 
nature  in  it,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  all  the  poets  of  that 
age. 

J  Nocturnal  REVERIE. 

In  such  a  Night f  when  every  louder  Win4 
Is  to  its  distant  Cavern  safe  confined  ; 
And  only  geade  Zefihyr  fans  his  Wings, 
And  lonely  PhiiomeU  still  waking,  sings ; 
Or  from  some  Tree,  fam'd  for  die  OwV$ 

delight, 
She,  hollowing  clear,  directs  the  Waap 

dPcr  right : 
In  such  a  Ntghiy  when  passing  Clouds  give 

place. 
Or  thinly  vail  the  Heavens  mysterious 

Face  ; 
When  in  a  River,  overhung  with  Green* 
The  waving  Moon  and  trembling  Leaves 

are  seen  ; 
When  freshened  Grass  now  bears  itself  up« 

right. 
And  make  cool  Banks  to  pleasing  Rest  in- 
vite. 
Whence  springs  the  Woodbltidj    and  the 

jBramMtr-Rose, 
And  where  the  sleepy  Cowslip,  sheltered 

grows ; 
The  whilst  a  paler  Hue  die  Foxglove  iakt%^ 
Yet  checquers  still  widi  Red  the  dusky 

brakes : 
When  scattered  Glow-m^ormi^  but  in  Twit 

light  fine. 
Shew  Trivial  Beaudes  watch  their  Hoar 

to  shine ; 


*  Prefixed  to  Wither's  Emblems, 
t  This  extract  will  be  found  in  our  revicwal  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Specimens.  Vol.  II»  p.  54J. 
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Whilst  Salatiy  stands  ^  Test  of  erery 

.     •  Light, 
Ia  perfect  Charms,   and  perfect    Virtue 

bright : 
When  Odours,  which  declined  repelling 

Day, 
Thro'  temp'rate  Air  uninterrupted  stray ; 
When  darkened  Grores  theii'  softest  Sha- 

dows  wear. 
And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear  ; 
When  thro'  the  Gloom  more  Tenei^le 

shows 
Some  ancient  Fabrick,  awfiil  in  Repose, 
While  Sunburnt  Hills  their  swarthy  Looks 

conceal, 
And  swelling  Haycocks  thicken  up  the. 

Vale; 
When  the  loos'd  Horte  now,  as  his  Pof- 

hire  leads, 
Comes  slowly  grating  thro'  th'  adjoining 

Meadsi 
Whose  steaUng  Pace,     and    lengthen'd 

Shade  we  fear. 
Till  torn  up  Forage  in  his  Teeth  we  hear : 
When  nibbling  S/eefi  at  large  pursue  their 

Food, 
And  unmolested  Rine  rechew  the  Cud  ; 
When  Curl  wt  cry  beneath  the  Village- 
walls, 
And  to  her  straggling  Brood  the  Partridge 
.1         calls ; 
Their  short  liv^d    Jubilee  the  Creatures 

keep. 
Which  but  endures,  whilst  Tynnt-ilfizii 

does  sleep : 


Wh'^^n  a  sedate  Content  the  qpiritfeeb, 
And  no  fierce  Light  distoibs,  ivhilit  it 

rereals ; 
But  silent  Mnsxn^s  nm  the  Mind  to  seek 
Something,  too  high  for  SyUaUes  to  speak; 
lill  the  Free  Soul    to  a  compos'daen 

charmM,  • 

Findinfir  the  Elements  of  Rage  diiann'd, 
O'er  aff  below  a  solemn  Quiet  grown, 
Joys  in  the  inferior  Worid,  and  thinki^ 

like  her  Own  ; 
In  such  a  Night  let  Me  abroad  remain, 
Till  Morning  breaks,  and  All's  confio'd 

again; 
Our  Cares,  our  Toils,  our  Clamoun  m 

renew'd. 
Or  pleasures,    seldom  reach'd,  again  pv' 

su'd. 

Among  the  additions  to  Uie  last 
volume  is  an  amusing  account  ofdiat 
singular  good  man  Lord  Rokeby. 

The  late  Lord  Clare  finds  a  plact 
in  this  volume.  History  will  speak 
more  plainly  of  this  man  than  Mr. 
Park  has  done. 

Mr.  Park  is  employed  in  re-edit, 
ing  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  which 
will  receive  additional  value  from  hit 
bands.  He  is  now  our  first  Endish 
bit^grapher,  and  it  is  not  pos^ibkto 
bestow  higher  praise  upon  his  in« 
dustry,  accuracy,  and  excellent  can- 
dour than  they  deserve. 
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!^RT.  L  Caledonia  7^  or^  an  Account y  Historical  and  Tofiografilncy  of  North  Sritamf 
from  the  most  ancient  to  the  firesent  Times  :  wih  d  Dictionary  of  Places ^  Chorographi' 
cd  and  PhUologkA,  Br  George  Chalmers^  F.  Jk.  S.  and  S.  A.  toI.  Ist* 
4io.  pp.  920. 


THE  ponderosity 9  if  not  the  ex* 
:ellence>  of  this  antiquarian  His- 
oiy  of  Scotland,  will  require  some 
letail  of  attention. 

In  attempting  to  investigate  the 
)rim9val  antiquities  of  the  various 
European  nations,  the  earlier  traces 
)f  moving  hordes  are  found  to  radi- 
ite  fi^om  a  common  centre,  and 
)oiiit  alike  to  an  Asiatic  origin  of 
^alation. 

i)candinavia  may  have  imported 
ODie  of  her  primitive  inhabitants  by 
and  across  the  Sarmatic  Isthmus, 
md  some  by  sea  across  the  Danish 
Sienonesus ;  but  these  Fins  and 
joths  can  both  be  traced  to  the 
ttDks  of  the  feuphrates. 

Germany  may  have  been  entered 
y  some  tribes,  who  came  over  the 
traits  of  Constantinople  ;  by-  some, 
rho passed  between  tne  Euxine  and 
ke  Caspian  ;  and  at  a  later  period 
y  others,  who  came  from  the  north 
i  the  Caspian :  but  the  records  of 
■story  and  the  remains  of  cognate 
knguages  conspire  to  show,  that 
11  ibese  tiibes  descended  from  the 
lighlands  of  Asia. 

Spain  is  thought  to  have  received 
ona«  of  her  original  inhabitants  from 
be  coast  of  Africa,  and  some  from 
bePyrensan  mountains:  it  is  not 
inown  whether  tlie  Aquitani  or 
lasques,  who  are  now  compressed 
Wo  Biscay  and  Navarre,  entered  by 
be  northern  or  the  southern  route  : 
ut  although  their  language  is  wi(h 
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out  parallel,  and  their  migrations  are 
x^olly  unrecorded,  it  will  hardly  be 
contended  that  they  are  an  autoch- 
thonous race,  created  separately  for 
the  purpose  of  stocking  Europe. 
Their  dark  hair,  their  Jewish  phy- 
siognomies, their  immemorial  use  of 
linen  and  of  the  turban,  their  pas- 
toral habits,  and  their  deference  for 
senility,  announce  an  hereditary 
attachment  to  manners,  such  as  dis- 
tinguished the  wandering  subjects 
of  the  shepherd  kings  of  Lower 
-Sgypt.  When  their  language  shall 
have  been  compared  by  Coptic  and 
Punic  scholars  with  the  dialects  of 
Syria,  this  people,  like  all  others  in 
Europe,  will  no  doubt  be  referred 
to  some  of  the  oomade  nations  of^ 
Asia- 
France  derived  from  Spain  the 
Aquitani,  who  settled  in  Gascony, 
and  from  Germany  the  rest  of  her 
primary  population.  This  consisted 
of  three  distinct  tribes  of  iiUrnders, 
best  to  he  distinguished  by  the  names 
(l)  Gaelic  or  Gaulish,  (2)  Belgic  or 
Cimbric,  and  (3)  Franlcish  or  Go- 
thic. The  Gauls  came  firat,  and 
spread  along  the  Loire;  the  Belga, 
second,  and  spread  along  the  Seine ; 
the  Goths,  third,  and  spread  along 
tlie  Rhine. 

Each  of  these  three  sten^-trihes 

Fashed  off-sets  into  the  British  Isles, 
rom   the  mouth  gf  the  Loite,  a 
Gaelic  colony  went  into  Ireland ; 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  a  Bel- 
I  i    . 
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Ric  oolooy  Wv^^  into  Devonshire ; 
from  the  mouth  of  the  RWne,  a 
Gothic  ooloQj  enteir»  the  Tham«», 
The  Irish  and  the  Scotc^'^  Highland- 
ers retain  the  Gaelic  diuV^t;  the 
Welsh  retain  the  Belgic  oialect; 
and  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Opast 
retain  the  English  dialect,  Dot»'ith<' 
standing  the  attempts  of  the  Romish 
astssionaries  to  introduce  the  Saxon, 
as  taught  in  their  school  at  Rome. . 

It  is  desirable  to  connect  these 
our  ancestrial  tribes  with  those  men- 
tioned in  the  oldest  monuments  of 
historic  record. 

The  earliest  geographical  docu* 
ment  known  to  European  literature^ 
is  contained  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis ;  which,  after  the  oriental 
manner,  puts  topography  into  the 
f«rm  of  genealogy.  Ferishta  says 
that  Dekfcan  was  the  son  of  Hind ; 
meaning  that  Dekkan  was  a  sub- 
division of  Hindostan.  The  author 
of  Genesis  says,  that  the  sons  of 
Japhet  were  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai, 
Javan,  Tubal,  Meshech,  and  Tiras ; 
meaning  that  the  western  division 
of  the  earth,  called  Japhet  by  the 
Phenlctans  and  Babylonians,  was 
occupied  by  the  tribes  thus  seve- 
rallv  denominated. 

&hloeta(er,  the  first  among  living 
Antiquaries,  a  scholar  deservedly 
ennobled  by  the  Russian  emperor 
Alexander,  has  interpreted  and  clas- 
sified these  names  of  provinces  (Nor- 
dische  Geschicbte,  p.  280,)  in  a 
'commentary  no  less  remarkable  for 
good  sense  than  for  learning.  The 
result  of  his  investigation  is,  that  the 
Cimbri  (Gomer),  the  Massagetai 
(Magog),  the  Medes  (Madai),  the 
lonians  (Javan),  the  Tibarenes  (Tu- 
bal)«  the  Moscovians  (Meshech), 
(hei}e  perhaps  a  little  metropolitan 
flattery  may  be  imputed  {)  and  the 
Tfaracians  (Tiras),  are  the  sava^ 
tribes  severally  specified  in  this 
Hebrew  document. 

In  other  portions  of  the  scriptures, 
man vof  these  nations  are  mentioned: 
the  lonians,  Tibarenes,  and  Mosco- 


vians are  stated  (Ezekiel  c.  xxfiL] 
to  have  brought  slaves  for  sale  to 
Tyre,  and  to  nave  taken  payment  m 
vessels  of  brass.  The  CKetai  and 
Massagetd,  or  Goths  and  Visigotb^ 
fGog  and  Magog)  are  placed  amoiu 
these  northern  horaes  (Ezeldd 
xxxviii.  15.)  by  a  writer  resideDt 
In  Palestine,  or  on  the  Eapbntet 
But  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  tribe 
bearing  the  name  of  Celts :  althoDgb 
mention  occurs  of  Cimbri,  Gochi, 
lonians,  and  Medes,  or  of  primevil 
tribes  speakinjGF  the  Welsh,  Gothic, 
Greek,  and  Slavonian  langaages. 
The  inference  seems  to  be,  that  the 
authors,  whose  oracles  are  coUeetel 
under  the  name  of  Ezekiel,  consi- 
dered thtinselves  as  belonging  to  the 
Celtic  race. 

The  Chaldeans,  or  Celu,  in  6ct, 
flourished  along  the  Euphrates,  and 
supplied  a  vast  mass  of  popuIatioD 
to  Judea.  Ontf  division  of  theoi 
settled  on  the  Euxine  coast,  aodb^ 
queathed  their  name  to  GalatiB. 
Trom  among  these  Galatians,  pro* 
bably  in  consequence  of  the  innNHb 
of  Qesostris^  that  tribe  of  Gseia  i^ 
pears  to  have  crossed  theEaiioe, 
which  strolleil  along  the  middle 
zone  of  Europe,  occupied  in  eirif 
ages  the  nortn  of  Italy,  laid  Rooe 
in  ashes  during  the  time  of  Cinul- 
lus,  gave  its  name  to  Gaul,  andwa 
finally  pushed,  by  the  ensuing  wave 
of  Cimbri,  from  the  mbutha  of  the 
Loire  into  Ireland.   There,  the  bsf 

fuage  of  this  oldest  of  the  northfl^ 
European  tribes  is  still  in  some  de| 
gree  preserved,  It  is  said  to  resea* 
ble  the  Punic  scene  in  Plaatus,  m 
has  bejen  employed  to  decyphertbj 
soliloquy  of  Hanno.  The  Tw  g 
Lapland  are  thought  to  have  brauchij 
ed  from  the  same  stock.  I 

From  Ireland  certainly  came  ta 
Scotch  Gauls,  whose  speech  it tbei^ 
fore  called  Erse.  An  elabonUetoj 
parison  of  their  language  writh  tt 
Uhaldaic  remains  is  still  wanting  < 
complete  the  proof  of  a  pedipo 
which  tends  to  establish  their  ngt 
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to  be  considered  as  the  elder  child- 
ren of  httODto  society.  Population 
living  begun  in  the  east,  die  remo- 
test emigrants  must  have  set  off 
first,  anamust have  multiplied  first. 
Thewestmost  of  the  unmixed  tribes 
k  the  most  ancienx. 

After  discussing  very  superficially 
tho  oiigip  of  the  Celts,  Mr.  Chal- 
mers jumps   on  a   sudden   to  the 
Gothsi  or  Scj^hians  as  he  calls  them. 
The  intervening  tribe  of  Cimbri, 
who  founded  a  kingdom  in  Cum- 
berland, and  many  of  whom  settled 
beyond  the  Clyde,  are  wholly  passed 
oveir.    Yet  the  Cimbric  tribe  was 
unquestionably    the    second    great 
wave  of  population,  which  out  of 
Asia  ovemo wed  Europe.  This  wave 
appears  to  have  been  put  in  motion 
by  the  conquests  of  Cyrus.    The 
Erse   and  tne   Cimbric   languages 
diflfer,  as  the  Chaldee  and  the  He- 
brew, rather  formally  than  radically. 
'Hie  Gaelic  people  carried  with  them 
every  where  the  patriarchal  usage  of 
naming  all  the  cattle-keepers  of  a 
given  district  after  the  chieftain  on 
whom  they  depended.    Children  of 
Dan,  children  of  Judah,  is  a  design 
nation  common  to  the  settlers  in  a 
whole  province ;  like  the  names  of 
Mackenzie,  or  Campbell,  in  Scot- 
land.   But  the  Cimbric  people  car- 
ried with  them  evety  where  the  pos- 
terior usage  of  discriminating  fami- 
lies by  specific  |)edigrees.     While 
pasturage  was  the  form  of  mainte- 
nance,  a  prpvince  was  a  common 
property  :  the  range  of  feed  for  the 
cattle  of  the  c;lan  of  Abraham  was 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  clan 
of  Lot;  but  internally  all  fared  alike, 
and  the  lowest  shepherd  might  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  the  sept 
or  tribe.     But  when  agriculture  be- 
^n,  and,  with  it,  personal  property 
in  land,  the   rights  of   ownership 
could  not    be   ascertained  without 
careful  records  of  descent.     It  may 
be  infctrcd  therefore  that  the  Gae- 
lic wave  of  population   flowed  off 
iroiri  the  .\siatic  reservoir,  while  the 


Chaldees  were  yet  a  pastoral  peo* 
pie;  but  that  the  Cimbric  wave 
flowed  off,  after  they  were  become 
an  agricultural  people.  Record- 
keepers,  called  Druids,  or  Bards, 
accompanied  the  Cimbrl ;  but  no 
analogous  priests  have  been  traced 
among  the  Gaelic  tribes. 

The  resemblance  between  the 
Cimbric  and  the  Hebrew  languages 
appears  to  be  much  stronger  tjian 
that  between  the  Erse  and  the 
Chaldee.  It  is  so  strong,  according 
to  Mr.  Owen,  who  is  our  best  WekH 
scholar,  as  to  imply  a  direct  de* 
scent.  If  the  Erse  descends  from 
the  Chaldee,  the  diverffence  has 
been  considerable :  but  languages 
unwritten,  and  in  their  infancy,  ar« 
likely  to  undergo  changes  more  fan* 
damental,  than  after  they  have  at* 
tained  an  advanced  stage  of  progress, 
and  are  committed  to  the  cust^y  of 
written  records. 

The  Hebrews  were  so  called  as 
coming  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  t 
they  were  a  more  easterly  tribe  than 
the  Chaldees,  nearer  to  the  seats  of 
empire  and  civilization.  Their  re^ 
cords,  their  institutions,  their  laws^ 
their  literature,  have  all  a  corres- 
ponding  character ;  and  have  emerg^^ 
ed  higher  above  the  mud  of  barba- 
rism. Sufficiently  allied  by  language 
to  the  Chaldees  to  scatter  instruction 
among  them,  sufficiently  superior  in 
education  to  have  instruction  to 
scatter,  the  Hebrews  every  where 
asserted  the  rank  of  a  ruling  or  go- 
verning  class.  Hebrew  was  the 
court-dialect  of  Babylon.  The  pro- 
vincial or  vernacular  dialect  of  Pa^ 
lestine  was  Chaldee;  and  became  in 
its  turn  an  official  or  ruling  language, 
after  Jerusalem  had  recovered  inde- 
pendence. In  like  manner  the  Cim- 
bri  pervaded  the  Celtic  tribes,  in* 
troducing  their  Druidic  institutions, 
or  bardism,  their  six  teen -letter  al* 
phabet,  and  their  long  pedigrees. 

To  tiic  Cimbric  succeeded  th# 
Got  1  lie  wave  of  population.  It  was 
propeHed  apparently  by  the  con* 
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quests  of  Uarius,  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,  who  pursued  into  Thrace  the 
Scythians  that  infested  hi«  northern 
provinces.  The  proj^ress  of  the 
Goths  athwart  the  micldle  zone  of 
Europe  has  not  been  traced  by  our 
antiquaries  with  the  industry  and 
accuracy  which  n^ight  have  been 
cxpectc  d.  Heft)dot»s,  a  Tcry  e»rly 
historian,  throws  light  on  their  mi- 
grations ;  and  notices  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Scytliic  king  a  large  cop- 
per brewing  vat,  which  is  als^  celi- 
urated  in  the  sa^as  of  Fcandinavja. 

Among  the  West  got bs,  or  M;is<;a- 
getar,  the  Saxons,  or  Sakai,  were 
early  a  conspicuous  tribe.  The 
Piks,  so  called  a^  some 'think  from 
the  word  big,  as  beinp  tall  of  stature ; 
or,  as  others  think,  from  the  word 
viky  a  pirate,  and  the  Argles,  so 
called  from  their  aacthod  of  fishinpr 
with  an  anelinfr  rod,  may  beconsi- 
•iered  as  subdivisions  of  the  Saxons. 
North  of  the  Humber,  the  Piks,  aivd 
south  of  the  Humber,  the  At^f^les 
had  already,,  wlien  the  Komnns  land-' 
fid  in  Gierlt  Britain,  founded  an  ex- 
tensive Gothic  colony  using  the 
Eno;lish  language.  It  is  in  direct 
riefiance  of  all  record  and  all  pro- 
hability,  that  certain  antiquaries  have 
presumed  to  maintain,  that  Welsh 
was  spoken  alonjr  the  Saxon  shore 
of  Britain,  when  the  Romans  first 
■iettled  there. 

When  it  is  considerod  iti  how 
great  ah  ignorance  of  •  navigratioa 
the  nomade  nations,  who  overspread 
the  middle  zone  of  Europe,  must 
for  generations  have  continued  ;  it 
will  scarcely  appear  probable  that 
the  first  British  colonists  should 
tk'ive  bCi-in  able  to  transport  ihcm- 
ficlves  thither.  Phenician  vessels 
frequented  the  shores  of  tlie  Chan- 
nel, before  the  Armorican  boat- 
builders  had  got  beyond  a  wicker 


canoe  covered  with  leather.  To 
the  Phenicians  then,  and  io  tbeir 
favourite  station  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  ma}'  most  plausibly  be  re- 
ferred the  first  colony,  the  geitiiual 
sjieck  of  British   population. 

They  were  not:  comcnf  wi^h  a 
single  settlement.  Pliuv  tells  u» 
(I.  7.  c.  57.)  that  ©ne  Klidacritus 
was  the  first  captain  of  a  ship,  who 
brought  tin^  from  the  Cassitcric 
i&les.  To  him  may  be  ascribed  the 
iransponafiow  ol  the  original  mi- 
ners into  CorrtwallL 

From  a  passage  in  the  AnsadU' 
ficnes  Mirah'ffs,  published  vith  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  of  not  mndi 
later  date,,  ir  appears  that  thePhe- 
nioians  went  beyond  the  straits  of 
Hercules  to  ca^ch  ikh,  and  salt 
them  for  the  Mediteri-ancan  mar- 
ket. Tifie  Norfolk  coast,  it  shooH 
seem,  was  their  Newfonndland:  for 
Pytheas  of  Marseilles^  who  under- 
took an  exploratory  voyngc,witba 
view  to  brmp^  to  bis  own  city  t 
commerce  hitherto  indirect,  sailed 
up  the  British  channel,  and  passed 
the  promontory  of  Kent,  in  seardi 
of  these  mines  of  wealtbv  He  de- 
scribes Thnle  ns  an  island  ;  as  if  he 
n)isto(/k  the  Fstnary  of  the  Thame?, 
and  the  Gnlf  of  Boston,  for  armsof 
the  sea  rommnnicatinpr  with  each 
other.  Fronpi  this  Thule  lie  sniL« 
across  to  the  Elbe^  and  the  ope«nipj5 
of  the  Baltic ;  where  he  is  anr^fei 
by  fog  and  a  sea  curdling  into  icr- 
cream.  (Strabo  JI.  104).  Tboirrt 
colonists  of  *Thi»k;,  who  were  m 
doubt  stationed  there  tosupcrintenJ 
the  herrrng.fishery,  to  smoak  a™ 
salt  and  barrel  the  pre}*,  may  most 
conveniently  have  been  fetcheiflfnwj 
the  opposite  coast  of  Holland:  fltia 
a<i  we  find  in  Julius  Cifcar's  time 
ret^ular  packet-boats  estahlisb^J 
from  Menapii  Morinorunr(supposeffl 


*  Tlmle  niust  have  been  a  part  of  Britam  ;  for  in  the  expedition  of  Theodancr.  til 
[general  of  Valentinian,  he  defea'ed  the  Picts  in  Thule.  Claudian  says  of  this  rictory: 
incuhlt  Pictorum  ianguine  Thvh,  In  tlie  itinerarj'  of  An|ooine>.Tijiileu  descnbed^ 
<??i  island'  o»  the  eastera  side  of  Britain. 
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t9  be  Helvoet-sluj's)  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  that  pcTrt  had  been  fouud 
by  the  Pheniciaus  the  mo^t  con- 
venieuL  ' 

if  the  fiist  English  colonies  were 
brought  io  thiri  country  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the 
Ike,  or  of  the  Yare ;  it  is  natural  to 
€upp&)si^,  that  from  the.  same  place, 
though  at  a  later  period  perhaps, 
aud  when  some  new  wanderers  were 
come  to  Flushing,  were  sent  over 
the  tirsi  settlers  on  the  H umber. 
One  and  the  sune  dialect  charac- 
terizes the  people  of  Voric  and  the 
people  of  Edinburg  ;  so  that  all  the 
population  north  of  the  U umber 
must  have  bran  died  fix3uj  one  stocb. 
Mr.  Pinkertou,  however,  whose  in- 
quiry concerning  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland  is  full  of  import- 
ant researcli,  is  for  deriving  the 
Piks,  not  from  tlx*  coiist  of  Holland, 
but  from  that  of  Norway  ;  in  which 
case,  the  dialect  of  Edinburg  would 
have  differed  more  from  that  of 
London  than  it  does.  Tribes,  not 
ori<^inally  and  habitually  contigu- 
ous;, could  not  have  languages  so 
similar  as  the  Piks  and  the  Angles. 
And  as  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Penkini 
dwell  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  they  may  as  naturally  wan- 
der along  the  Lowlands  at  the 
mouths  ot  the  Elbe,  the  Wescr,  and 
the  ilhine,  and  embark  at  the  hrst 
established  seats  of  passage,  as  be 
supposed  to  make  a  premature  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  ship-*buildiiig, 
and  be  able  to  visit  Scotland  from 
Scandinavia. 

On  the  latent  source  of  Caledo- 
nian population,  Mr.  Chalmers 
throws  no  light :  he  even  disdains  to 
avail  himself  of  what  Mr.  Pinkerton 
has  asceitained.  He  transcribes  the 
confused  erudition  of  Pollouticr, 
Buat,  and  Gebeiin,  and  seems  to 
think  it  a  display  of  learning  to  bor- 
row from  bad  commentators,  with- 
out looking  into  sin  original  autho- 

The  etymological  grounds  of  iiu 


ference  adduced  by  Mr.  Chalmer^ 
prove  a  close  resemblance  between 
the  Gaelic  and  Cimbric  dialects,  of 
which  he  displays  some  knowledge ; 
Init  when  he  attempts  to  decypner 
Saxon  or  Gothic  names  of  places 
and  streams,  he  often  mistakes 
strangely.  Thiis  we  are  told  (p.  34.) 
that  Jros  is  Gothic  for  moulh^  which 
is  utterly  untrue  :  and  (p.  41.)  Eskl 
water,  the  water  of  ash-trees,  Pow- 
<>urn,.the  brook  of  boughs,  and  Aid- 
burn,  the  old  well,  are  needlessly 
supposed  to  be  Hybrid  words, 
whereas  they  are  wholly  Gothic. 
Calder,  the  cold  stream,  is  Saxon  not 
Erse  ;  so  is  Lane,  a  channel ;  Ken, 
or  keen,  windy ;  Tre,  tree ;  and 
many  other  formative  syllables  used 
in  geographic  nomenclature,  wliiclt 
^re  here  classed  as  Celtic  words. 
Even  the  Greek  Ekklitid  (p.  53.) 
is  made  into  Celtic  by  the  alU 
barbaiizing  rage  of  Mr.  Chalmers. 

In  the  second  chapter,  a  disserta- 
tion on  Bardisu*.,  or  as  itis  here  less^ 
properly  called  on  Druidism,  oc- 
curs. The  Gaels,  who  bad  iio  Bardic 
order,  are  not  distinguished  from 
the  Cimbri,  who  had  a  Bardie  order: 
and  thus  a  confusion,  which  Mr» 
Owen  had  nearly  dispelled,  is  once 
more  replaced  in  our  historical  anti- 
quities. Only  the  Cimbric  inhabi-? 
tants  of  Scotland,  those  who  flowed 
out  of  the  Welsh  kingdoms  in  Strat- 
Clyde  and  in  Cumberland,  were 
obedient  to  Druids.  The  Gaelic, 
or  Krse  colony,  which  came  still 
earlier  out  of  Ireland  into  the  High- 
lands, had  never  embraced  this  su- 
perstitious form  of  police.  A  curi- 
ous question  concerning  Druidism, 
vvhit:h  has  never  received  a  satis- 
factory answer,  is  this.  How  comes 
it,  that  all  the  native  Welsh  accounts 
dtWribc  tiie  Druids  as  monotheists ; 
while  all  tho\ Roman  accounts  de- 
scribe them  as  polyiheists  ?  Did  the 
Romans  confound  certain  idolatrous 
sectaries,  who  dwelt  intermixed 
among  the  Belgic  tribes,  with  the 
votaries  of  the  established  mooO'* 
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theistic  religion  of  the  Bardic 
order  ? 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  Agri- 
Cola^s  campaigns :  it  is  executed 
vrith  more  knowledge  and  taste  than 
Ae  preceding  chapters.  The  foarth 
commemorates  the  transactions  of 
Lollius  UrbicQs :  here  again  is  little 
etymological  dreaming,  and  little 
recourse  ta  irrational  commentators. 
Several  illustrative  engravings  ac- 
company these  two  chapters,  which 
are  the  best  in  the  volume.  The 
bampaign  of  Severus,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  but  defectively  narrated  in 
the  fifth  chapter. 

As.  soon  as  Mr.  Chalmers  beeins 
Bis  second  book,  and  is  deserted  by 
those  scholars  who  have  tracked  the 
steps  of.  the  Romans  in  our  island, 
Iii&  natural  injudiciousness  returns. 
He  asserts  (p.  199  )  that  we  now 
know  the  Picts,  or  Piks,  to  have 
been  Britons,  that  is  to  have  used 
the  Welsh  language,  and  he  addudefs 
(at  p-  207:)  a  Welsh,  or  Strat-Clyde 

?edigree,  as  a  series  of  Pictisb  kings. 
et  (at  p.  213.)  he  bestows  applause 
on  Mr.  Turner's  Histoiy  of  the 
Anglo-saxons,  and  admits  that  the 
Vikingur  were  Dutch  and  Scandi- 
navian  pirates,  who  spoke  a  Gothic 
tongue.  This  is  inconsistent ;  for 
the  Pii:/2  of  the  Romans,  the  Peokhts 
of  Beda,  and  the  Vikingtir  of  the 
Scandinavians,  are  only  dialectic 
vjiijations  of  the  same  word  :  so  that 
Rlr.  Chalmers  declares  in  one  place 
for  ihe  Welsh  origin  of  the  Low- 
landers,  and.  in  another  place  for 
tlicir  Gothic  origin.  He  would  have 
d^ne  well  to  read  with  less  prejudice 
tfie  Incjuiry  of  Mr.  Pinkerton  into 
the*  early  History  of  Scotland,  a 
\vo;k  disgustingly  overbearing  per- 
-Jiaps,  but  replete  with  new  and  pro- 
barblu  conjecture,  rich  with  rare 
learning,,  and  ennobled  by  strong 
intellect.  Ifv  that  wcnrk  it  has  been 
jproved  that  the  PiEs  belong  to  the 
feothic  family  of  nations;  but  that 
Mit»y  came  to  Scotland  from  Seandi- 
-iiu'»a;bask  jiot  been  proved,,  and.  \^ 


not  at  all  counteQaoced  bv  the  dIub- 
nomena  of  language,  fndeedtiie 
Pikish  and  English  dialects  seem  to 
have  been  a  Ungua  franca^  formed 
first  among  the  sailon  of  the  noijdi 
seas,  no  mere  at  any  time  veroaco* 
lar  on  the  continent,  butpropaoted 
by  them  in  Great  Britain,  Soag 
whose  whole  eastern  coast,  the  aei* 
faring  class  made  settlements.  If 
one  cQstrict  more  than  another  ouy 
be  considered  as  the  patria  of  so 
mixed  a  multitude  as  the  Piks  or 
Vikingur,  that  district  is^  the  Thile 
of  Pvtheas.  The  region  b^tweeo 
Cambridge  and  London  is  fiat,  low, 
swampy,  and  bears  marks  of  baviog 
at  no  very  remote  period  been  iovQ- 
dated :  so  that  tfie  Estuaries  of  the 
Thames  and  of  the  Ouse  may  osce 
have  been  united,  and  have  formed 
an  arm  of  the  sea^  wholly  insalatiog 
the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Saflblk, 
and  Essex.  This  tract  of  land,  in 
its  insular  form,  was  the  Tbale  of 
the  antients ;  and  here  that  mised 
dialect  without  inflections,  wfaidi 
includes  u'ords  of  all  the  SciDdioa- 
vian,  Low  Dutch,  and  High  Dutch 
dialects,,  and  which  is  now  called 
English,  appears  to  have  first Ftrack 
root  and  to  have  begun  to  be  native. 
Where  Bede  distinguishes  (c  n.) 
the  four  languages  spoken  in  his 
time  in  Great  Britain,  heenameraiei 
as  distinct,  the  speech  of  the  Bri- 
tons (Welsh)  the  Peokhts  (English) 
the  Scots  (Gaelic)  and  the  Aagb 
( Saxon ) .  By  an  er for  of  the  press, 
the  reference  to  Bede  at  p.  211,  is 
misprinted;  the  xxii.  chapter  ceo- 
tains  the  passage  alluded  to. 

The  only  answer  yet  offered 
agtiinst  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Piiikerton, 
by  a  man  ot  reputation  for  learning, 
is  that  contained  in  the  Munimenta 
Amiqua;  but  whatever  range  of 
reading,  or  depth  of  Greek,  Mr. 
King  may  have  possessed,  he  vas 
credulous,  and  wanted  that  critical- 
sagacity,  which  can  appreciate  ihe 
relative  value  of  testimony,  and  tbat 
art-of  reaKoning  front  analogy,  which 
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an  fupply  eten  the  lacunas  of  re- 
cord.  A  coiifecture  of  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton's  outweighs  an  inference  of  Mr. 
King's. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this 
iMOky  one  might  ha^e  hojped  for 
some  research  oooceming  the  cele-> 
brated  Arthnr  of  Romance :  hot  the 
historic  vaiue  of  the  hero  is  left  in 
tbe  Qsoal  impiecision*    The  third 
chapter  treats  of  tbe  Saxous  in  Lo- 
thian ;  the  fourthjof  the  first coloniza* 
tion  of  the  Orcades  by  the  ses^-kings, 
Vikingar^  or  Piks :  the  fifth,  of  the 
Hebrides,  which  owe  their  name  to 
aa^  accidental  blunder  in  spelling ; 
the  omicron  in  the  Greek  Ehouda 
having  been  converted  into  a  rho, 
and  so  copied.    Mr.  Chalmers  inac- 
cnrately  says  (p.  264.)  that  the  an- 
cients called  these  isles  Hcsbudes, 
a  manner  of  writing  the  wprd^  of 
which  we  find  no  trace.    The  sixth 
chapter  treats  of  the  Scots,  and  de- 
duces them  from  Ireland.    Whether 
they  went  thither  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  or  from  Wales,  is  un« 
known.     Mr.  Chalmers  derives  the 
word  from  Sceiie^  dispersed,  and  sup- 
poses  them  to  have  been  defeated 
fagitives.     The  Gaelic  nations  once 
dwelt  in   Switzerland,  (Schloetzer, 
p.  343.)  and  were  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans of  Italy,  and  to  the  Greeks  of 
MarseillesL      They  composed  a  part 
of  that  associacion  of  sixty  petty 
nations,  who,  under  Augustus,  had 
a. common  temple  at  Lyons.    Their 
line  of  migration,  while  a  pastoral 
horde,  was  along  the  Loire.    They 
cannot  be  tracM   to  Wales.     We 
dissent  therefore  from  Mr.  Chalmers, 
asd  infer  a  direct  removal,    from 
about  Nantes,  or  Brest,  into  Ire- 
land.   The  Gauls  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Carthaginians  against  the 
Romans ;  ^  the  Indians  of  the  back 
settlements  are  or  have  been  in  at- 
Uance  with  the  English  against  the 
Americans.      Hannibal  derived  re- 
mits, and  other  aid,  from  Gaul, 
and  passed  through  its  provinces 
a^a  friendly  country..  Ii.ispro)>able, 


therefore,  diat  the  Carthaginians 
facilitated  the^  migration  of  the 
Gaelic  tribes  into  Ireland,  when  the 
Roman  arms  began  to  press  incou* 
veniently  upon  them.  The  want  of 
Carthagmian  histories  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted :  the  early  civilization 
of  Armorica,  and  its  peculiarities^  of 
polity,  which  Roman  government 
could  never  ei&tce,  seem  to  have 
cesultedfrom  tbe  settlement  of  mer« 
chants,   whose  emigration  to  that 

Siarter  was  probably  occasioned  by 
e  subversion  of  Carthage.  Not 
the  taking  of  Troy,  but;  the  taking 
of  Carthage,  drove  Brutus  and  Co* 
rineus  into  Cornwall. 

The  seventh  chapter  treats  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.      Mr. 
Chalmers  ^ives  the  name  Necht^ 
to  the  Pictish  king  called  Naitan  by 
Bede.    He  admits,  that  the  ronnd 
towers,   which  abound  in  Ireland* 
and  occur  in  Scotland,  and  which, 
some    modern   antiquaries  are  Sat 
making  into  Pheniotan  temples  of 
fire-worship,  are  christian  belfrierf* 
The  early  catholic  missionaries  had. 
a  speedy  and  lasting  success.   They 
had  none  of  the  stupid  fanaticism  of 
the  modem  methodists.    They  did 
not  attempt  to  make  ignorant  sa« 
vages  unaerstand  doctrines  wbicl^ 
the  wisest  of  the  lettered  can  at  best 
respect  as  incomprehensible.  Under  n 
the  name  of  churches,  they  bnilt 
town-halls,  which  were  at  tbe  public 
service   for    all   public   purposes: 
they   thus  .contributed    to  general 
convcTiieooe,  and  scattered  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  useful  arts.    In  frosty 
weather,  ewes  were  put  into  the 
churches  to  litter,  lamu)as  was  per* 
formed,  and  tbe  lambs  were  snp«^ 
posed  to  owe  their  preservation  to  • 
the  relfgion  of  the  place.    Under 
the  name  of  monasteries,  were  built 
old  mens'  hospitals,  where  the  crip- 

Jiied,  the  diseased,  the  lunatic,  the 
brsaken  widower,  and  the  baidcrupt 
trader,  could  club  their  means,  and 
be  roaintaii)C4l  more  cheaply,  and 
with  less  burden  to  their  friends^ 
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Am  in   separate  society.      Every 
to^vn  bad  an  interest  in  getting  up 
Buch  institutions,  some  otwhich,  by 
their  regulations,   were  adapted  to 
the  civilized,  and  some  to  the  ne- 
cessitous classes  of  the  people.  The 
discipline  prevented  the  cohabitants 
from  becoming  a  nuisance  to  each 
other,  and  distributed  among  them 
that  share  of  social    labor    which 
they  could  perform.     These  ccm^ 
munities,  which  were  mostly  ^uper^ 
intended  by  an  abbot  educated  at 
Rome,  became  to  the  rude  north, 
what  our 'pnnting-presses  are  now, 
the  fountains  of  popular  instructioi). 
The  refinements  of  the  table,   the 
Bse  of  spoons,  were  copied  from  the 
refectory  of  the  convent ;  esculent 
plants  and  fruits,  hitherto  unknown, 
were  propagated  from  the  garden 
of  the  convent.      The  models  of 
social  improvement  in  all  the  minor 
arts  of  life  came  from  ftalv  to  France, 
fiotn  France  to  England:  they  ar- 
rived first  in  the  convent,  and  were 
there  deposited  for  exhibition  and 
imitation.     These  c  atholic  mission- 
aries taught  of  their  religion  that 
which  was  useful,  and  taught  it  in 
an  amusing  manner,   through  the 
medium  of  the  theatric  arts:    the 
history  of  Jesus  was  a  Christmas 
spectacle. 

The  third  book,  which  examines 
the  Scotish  period  from  843  to 
1097,  does  not  involve  so  many 
controverted  points  as  the  primaevaJ 
antiquities.  A  favourite  amusement 
of  Mr.  Chalmers  is  to  invent  deri- 
vations for  the  name  of  every  village 
in  a  ^iven  territory,  and  then  to 
infer  historical  facts  from  the  signi- 
fication by  him  attributed  to  the 
component  syllables  of  these  parish- 
names.  Thus  from  the  name  Gal- 
loway, Mr.  Chalmers  infers  (p.  859.) 
that  it  was  settle^  by  a  Gaelic  co- 
lony. Yet  the  naipe  Galloway  must 
have  existed  in  Agricola's  time ; 
since  Galgacus,  the  king  of  that 
district,  is  so  called  from  the  district, 
lipw  the  Gaeirc  coIonieSf  are  allowed 


by  Mf.  Chalmers  hknsdf,  not  to 
have  entered  Scotland  until  se7eral 
centuries  after  Agricola.  Whatbe« 
comes  then  of  the  etymology,  aod 
of  the  historic  fact  interred  from  it? 
In  the  seventh  chapter  of  this 
book  occurs  the  true  history  of 
Macbeth,  which  seems  to  have  been 
labouied  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  aadwill 
gratify  a  general  curiosi^. 

*'  Macbeth  immediately,  seized  "  the 
barren    sceptre/*    in    his    firmer  gripe, 
About  the  liaeage,   and  station,  of  thi^ 
celebrated  personage,  whose  imsdcedshaie 
been  dramatized,    writers  have  written 
Tariously,  as  their  pijriwses  were  citbcr 
narrativey    or  dramaticA     The  ^tbolooi 
Boece  was  the  firsts  who^aidy  thatMae* 
beth's  father   was  thane  of  AiigU8»  aod 
married  Doado,  the  second  daughter  tf 
Malcolm  II.     Buchanan,  without  infmy, 
adopted  tlie  fables  of  Boece,  Holioshed 
followed  Boece,as  tothe  station  of  Machcth, 
andSbakspeare  repeated  the  echoes  of  Hoi. 
inshcd.  I'he  more  veracioas  Wintown,calk 
Macbeth,  the  thane  oiCrumhackyy  vt-hich  is 
tlie Gaelic  name  of  Cromarty:  and  In  tie 
wellknowD  story  of  the  weird  sisters,  ie* 
chronicler  makes  the  first  witch  hail  Bibc^ 
beth,  thane  of  Crumbachty;  diesecood, 
thane  of  Moray  \  and  the  third  bails  hin 
king.     These  intimations  lead  direcdy  op 
to  the  seyera!  fictions  of  Boece,  Holinslxd, 
and  Shakspeare.     Macbeth*  was»  by  biith 
the  thane  of  Ross,  by  marriage  vidi  the 
Lady  Gnioch^  the  thane  of  Moray,  aod 
by  his  crimes,  the  king  of  Scots.    Fia* 
ley,  as   we  may  learn  from  Torfinis  wu 
maormory  or  as  the  Norwegian  historJa 
calls  him,  7W  of  Ross,  who,  atthecoaJ? 
mencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  cyri- 
ed  on  a  yigorous  war,  in  defeoce  of  i» 
country,  againat  the    incortions  of  tbit 
powerial  vikingr,  Sigurd,  the  earlof  OriL> 
ney^  and  Caithness.     With  bis  dominiooii 
the    district  of  Finley   was  cootigsoosi 
while  the  country  of  Angus  lay>  sooth- 
ward,  at  a  great  distance*     Fmley  lo$t  his 
life  about  1020,  in  some  hostile  conflict 
with  Malcolm  II.    This  feet  alone  evinces, 
that  Finley  would  scarcely  have  fw^ht 
with  his  wife's  father,   if  he  had  been  the 
husband  of  Doada.    The  Lady  Groodi, 
when  driven  from  her  casde  by  tbe  end 
fate  of  her  husband,  the  maonnor  ofMo- 
ray^  naturally  fied»   "Wttb  iter  infact  30&, 
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Ltthch»  into  tl^  neighbouriog  country  of 
Ross,  which  was  then  ruled  by  Macbeth, 
who  ipariied  her,  during  the  rtim  of 
Duncan.  We  bare  now  seen  tiKsunctly, 
that  Macbeth,  was  «iuL«niior  of  Ross* 
the  son  of  Finlegh,  ^d  the  grandson  of 
'&oiyy  or  Roderick;  aad  that  he  wa« 
the  husband  of  Gnioch,  who  was  the 
^g^ter  of  Boedhe,  and  the  grand- 
daughter  of  Kenneth  IV.  Macbeth  thus 
united  in  himself  ail  the  power»  which  was 
possessed. by  the  partizans  of  Kenneth  IV. 
all  the  influence  of  the  Lady  Gruoch,  and, 
of  her  son  Lulach,  to;rether  with  the  ai:- 
thority  of  maromor  of"  Ross,  but  not  of 
Angus.  "With  all  these  powers,  in  su* 
peraddition  to  his  uwn  character,  for  ad< 
dress  and  vigour,  Macbeth  became  supe« 
liorto  Duncan,. and  the  paitizans  of  hi» 
family.  Macbeth  had  to  arenge  the 
vi:ongs  of  his  wife ;  and  to  resent,  for 
himself,  the  death  of  his  fj^ther.  The  su- 
,  periority  of  xM^cbeth,  and  the  weakness 
of  Duncan,  were  felt,  when  the  unhappy 
king  expiated  the  crimes  of  his  fathers, 
by  "  his  most  sacrilegious  murder.'*  And, 
Mkcbeth  hastily  nrarclied  to  Scone,  where 
Jte  was  inaugurated,  as  the  king  of  Scots, 
lupported  by  the  clans  of  Moray,  and 
Koss,  and  aoplauded  by  the  partizans  of 
Kenneth  IV.  If  Macbeth  had  been,  in 
^ct^  what  fiction  has  supposed,  the  son  of 
titt  second  tianghter  of  Malcolm,  his  title 
.^0  the  throne  would  have  been  preferable 
to  the  right  of  Duncan's  son,  according 
to  the  ^otish  constitution,  from  the  ear- 
liest epoch  of  the  monarchy.  Whatever 
(tefect  there  n^ay  have  been,  in  his  title, 
to  the  sullied  sceptre  of  his  unhappy  pre- 
(iecessor,  he  seems  to  have  been  scudious 
to  supply,  by  a  vigorous,  and  beneficent, 
administration.  He  even  practised  the 
hospitality,  which  gives  shelter  to  the  fu- 
gitive. During  his  reign,  plenty  is  said 
t«  have|abounded,  justice  was  administered ; 
the  chieftains  Jwho  would  have  raised  dis- 
turbances, were  either  overawed  by  his 
power,  or  repressed  by  his  valour.  Yet, 
uijury  busied  herself,  in  plotting  venj^c- 
aace.  Crian,  the  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  who, 
as  the  fftther  of  Duncan,  and  the  grand- 
^er  of  his  sons,  mus^  have  been  now 
well^jtacken  in  years,  put  himself  at  the* 
head  of  the  friends  of  Duncan,  and  made 
a  gallant,  but  unsuccessful  attempt,  to  re- 
store them  to  their  rights.  Yet,  the  odi* 
oiB  crime,  by  which  Macbetn  acquired  his 
aiithofity,  seems  to  have  haunted  his  most 


prosperous  momepta.  ^e  tried,  by  dis« 
trtbutmg  money  at  Rome,  bylaitgeftses  t6 
the  ^lergy,  and  by  chatity  to  th»  poor,  tl9 
obtain  relief  &om  f <  the  affliction*  qf  those 
terrible  dreame,  that  did  shake  Unv^j^gjht* 
ly."  Macbeth,  «(d  the  Lady  Gruocbt 
bi5  wife,  gaye  the  lands  of  Kii^ncss,  and 
also  the  miuaor  of  Bolgy,  to  the.culdees'of 
Lochleven.  Yet,  tie  friendship  of  the 
pope,  and  the  support  of  the  clergy',  did 
not  ensure  Macbeth  sl  quiet  reijn.  His 
rigour  increased  with  his  sense  of  mseikK* 
rity.  The  injuries  of  Macduff,  the  Maotfi 
mor  of  Fife,  constantly  prompted  the  aoB 
of  Duncan  to  attempt  the  reidrescof  aH 
their  wrongs.  With  the  approbademt 
perh^^s,  by  t tie  command,  of  }lld\vard,  the 
Confessor,  Siward,  the  potent  earl  uf 
North  umber  iand,  and  the  relation  of  Mal- 
colm, conducted  a  numerous  army  into 
Scotland,  during  the  year  1 05 1.  The  Nor* 
thumbrians,  lea  by  Siward,  and  his  son* 
Osbert,  penetrated*  probably,  tO  Dunsinan. 
In  this  vicinity,  were  they  confrohted  by 
Macbeth,  when  a  furious  conflict  enloed* 
The  numbers  of  the  slain  evince  theteagtl| 
of  the  battle,  arid  the  bravery  of  the  ctam» 
batants.  Osbert  was  ahun;  Yety  Mac^i 
beth,  after  all  his  efforts  of  valpur,  Aodvi« 
gour  of  conductf  was  overcome.  ,  Hm 
retired  into  the  North,  where  he  had  nume*  * 
rous  friends,  and  where  he  might  find  ma* 
ny  fastnesses.  Siward  returned  into  Ifior- 
thumberland,  and  died,  at  York,  in  1055. 
Meantime,  Macbeth  continued  his  bloody 
contest  with  Malcolm.  And,  this  uncom* 
mon  character  was  at  length,  -  slain,  at 
Lumphanan,  on  the  5th  of  Decembet 
}056,  by  the  injured  hand  of  Macduff.'' 

The  fourth  book  treats  of  the 
Scoto-saxoa  period.  A  markinarv 
pas:>agc,  whir.il  does  honor  t6  thd 
industry  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  is  the 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Stewart. 
occurring  in  the  first  chapter.  It 
appears  that  they  descend  froni  the 
younger  brother  of  a  Shropshire 
family,  whose  elder  branch  founded 
the  Fitz-aUin  fannly,  which  became 
earls  of  Arundel.  A  charter  of 
Hcinry  1.  witnessed  by  Alan,  the  soi\ 
of  Fiaald,  whicii  was  engraved  from 
the  autograph  in  the  possession  of 
Matthew  Howard,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Thorp,  near  Nonvich,  in  1728, 
Iws  been  the  clue  to  direct  aright 
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'  Mr.   Cbatmers^t  original   research 
into  this  pedigree. 

Mr.  Chalmers  is  not  eooally  for- 
innate  in  the  genealogy  or  the  Wal- 
laces,   teste  Micardo  IValense.     A 
enrious  observation  occurs  at  p.  783, 
where  it  is  said:  '^  We  may  learn 
from  the  chartularies,  thatthe  monks 
Here  the  eaxMeBt  guUd-bretkren,  and 
had  exclusive  privileges  of  trade 
snd  of  fishery,  when  boroughs  had 
scarcely  an  existence.    The  abbot 
and  convent  of  Scone  had  a  ship 
'  which  Alocander  IL  was  studious  to 
protect    The'  monks  of  the  isle  of 
May  had  also  their  ships,  which 
were  especially  exempted  from  can, 
toll,  and  custom,  by  a  charter  of 
David  I.    From  the  same  authority 
tbey  had  a  right  of  fishery  around 
their  own  shores.'*     The  notes  of 
reference  to  this  passage  supply  no 
prottf  of  the  assertion  in  the  text, 
that  tke  mernks  were  the  earliest  guild 
hntkrm.    The  pri|in  of  guilds  lies 
hidden  in   obscurity  inaccessible. 
Monastic  eommunities  have  traded 
every  where:   in  Italy,  in  Spain, 
diey  are  often  wine-merchants,  and 
oiUmerchants,  rather  in  their  capa^ 
city  of  landlords  than  of  traders. 


They  have  freouently  established 
ferry  boats,  which  have  beeo  a  per. 
manent  source  of  revenue.  But  dl 
this  is  totally  different  from  their 
giving  origin  to  guilds,  which  are  so 
much  constructM  on  the  princ^lei 
of  a  purse-club,  that  they  caa 
hardly  not  have  been  foun((ed  by 
married  men. 

The  work  closes  with  a  snpple* 
mental  view,  in  which  the  eternal 
tale  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  ^^ 
told  for  the  thousand-and-onth  time. 
To  relate  anew  the  cruedtijesof  Eli. 
xabeth  to  the  catholics,  would  hare 
some  tendency  to  produce  aton^ 
ment ;  but  the  misfortunes  and  tin 
crimes  of  Mary,  however  romantici 
supply  neither  warning  nor  exsmpki 
because  her  woes  do  not  arise  from 
her  euiit. 

The  style  of  this  book  is  zBectd' 
lyf  neologic  ;  it  is  not  pure  or  pre- 
cise :  the  information  is  tedioos, 
micrological,  •  and  multifarioosi 
based  on  comprehensive  reading: 
bat  there  is  a  derogatory  absence  of 
learning  in  the  remarks  and  of  pen^ 
tration  in  the  inferences,  whidi 
forbids  confidence  either  in  tlie 
transcripts  or  in  the  reflections. 


AaT«  IL  JottnuJ  of  a  Tmar  m  Ireland.  A*  D,  1806.    By  Sir  RrcRASD  Coir 
HoA&a»  Bart.  F.  R,  S.  F.  S.  A.  8va.  pp.  836. 


IN  our  last  volume  we  complained 
that  whilst  the  otherportions  of  this 
Empire — England,  Wales,and  Scot- 
land, had  been  explored  by  our 
tourists  to  their  most  secret  nooks 

{nd  crannies,  Ireland  should  have 
een  so  little  visited.  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  makes  a  similar  complaint  of 
the  paucity  of  Irish  tourists :  from 
the  want  of  books  and  living  infor- 
mation we  have  been  led  to  suppose 
the  country  rude,  the  inhabitants 
savage,  the  paths  dangerous  \  and 
hence  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
deterred  from  exploring  them.  The 
love  of  literature,  however,  he  says, 
is  gaining  ground  in  Ireland  daily^ 
atid  particularly  of  that  class  which 


will  ultimately  tend  to  make  its  pro- 
vinces more  frequented  and  better 
known. 

The  antiquities  of  Ireland  bare 
certainly  excited  their  share  of  at- 
tention :  Archdale,  Grose,  Lelaod, 
Vallancev    and    others  have  em- 
ployed tneir  labours  with  various 
success,  and  Dr;  Ledwicb,  in  par- 
ticular, has  removed  a  vast  mass  of 
rubbish  which  surrounded  them.The 
topography  of  the  country  has  also 
receivea  a  partial  illustration  from 
recent  statis^cal  surveys;  and  Dr. 
Beaufort,  amhor   of  the  excellent 
memoir  and  map  of  Ireland,  is  dow 
engaged,  Sir  Richard  tells  ns,  in 
a  topographical  description  of  the 
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island  on  an  enlarged  scale ;  whilst 
a  history  of  Dublin  has  been  an- 
nounced for  publication  by  tho 
united  labours  of  Mr.  Warburton, 
keeper  of  the  records,  and  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitelaw.  So  that  there 
is  reason  to  kope  we  may  speedily 
be  introduced  to  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  localities  of 
Ireland,  its  past  historj  and  present 
state,  than  we  now  enjoy. 

As  it  is  a  spirit  of  antiquarian  re- 
search, principally,  whicn  actuates 
Sir  Richard  Hoare,  we  fear  that 
the  interest  of  his  journal  will  be 
Tery  much  confined  to  readers  who 
baye  a  sympathy  of  taste  and  simi" 
larity  of  pursuit. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  vo* 
lume,  not  less  than  a  fourth,  is  occu- 
pied with  the  preface  and  introduc- 
tion. In  the  preface  Sir  Richard 
has  given  a  summary  account  of  the 
most  useful  and  important  writers 
whose  woris  tend  to  illustrate  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland ;  beginning  withGiraU 
dtts  Cambrensis,  who  wrote  the  topo- 
graphy and  vaticinal  history  of  Ire- 
land, which  was  published  in  latin  by 
Camdon  in  a  folio  volume  entitled 
Angiica,  Hibernica,  Normanica, 
Cambrica.  The  introduction  takes 
a  rapid  sketch  of  Irish  history  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  feble  and  con  - 
jecture  to  the  death  of  Earl  Strong- 
bow  in  1 176 ;  this  invasion  of  Ire- 
land by  M^c  Morogh  and  hisWelch 
comrades  in  the  twelfth  century  has, 
indeed,  but  little  reference  to  the 
incidents  of  a  tour  in  the  nineteenth ; 
bat  Sir  Richard  apologizes  for  hav- 
ing been  thus  betrayed  into  his  favo- 
rite pursuit  by  the  intrinsic  inte- 
rest of  the  event,  sand  by  an  opinioa, 
that  the  generality  of  Irish  histori- 
ans have  too  slightly  recorded  the 
circumstances  miich  attended  it. 
He  has  taken  his  favorite  author 
Giraldus  as  his  principal  authority, 
notwithstanding  the  incredulity  un- 
der which  he  labours  among  the 
Irish  writers  for  freauent  misrepre- 
sentation and  partiality.    Sir  Rich- 


ard allows  that  the  stories  winch 
Giraldus  relates  in  fais  topography 
of  Ireland  are  so  ridiculous  ana  so 
miraculous,  that  notwithstanding 
the  gravity  with  which  they  are 
told,  he  suspects  they  might 
be  merely  intended  to  satirize  the 
Credulity  of  the  Irish  nation.  Gi- 
raldus, however,  he  is  disposed  to 
think  a  better  authority  on^  the  sub- 
ject of  the  invasion  in  Henry  the 
second's  reign,  because  his  mainus* 
cript  was  composed  only  seventeen 
years  after  the  event  took  place,  and 
because  of  his  near  relationship  to 
two  principal  chieftains,  Robert 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Maurice-Fitz- 
Gerald.  These  two  circumstancea 
taken  together  gave  him,  no  doubt, 
the  amplest  opportulflity  for  infor- 
mation ;  but  the  latter,  as  Sir  Rich- 
ard acknowledges,  is  a  gnround  for 
suspecting  him  of  partiality ;  to 
which  may  be  added  another,  naofte- 
ly  the  disgusting  vanity  with  which 
he  always  speaks  of  himself  in  hia 
writings,  and  which  on  the  present 
occasion  it  is  more  than  probable 
he  would  transfer  to  his  conquering 
countrymen  and  relatives. 

From  Dublin,  as  an  intermediate 
station,  Sir  Richard  Hoare  travela 
north  and  south  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  country.  His  southern 
steps  tend  to  Killamey  which  he 
reaches  through  Trim,  Tullamore, 
Killaloe  and  Limerick;  he  returns 
by  Cork,  Yougbal,  Tipperary,  and 
Kildare.  The  northern  tour  extends 
to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  through 
Kells,  Enniskillen,  Baliyshannon, 
and  Derry ;  the  return  is  through 
Antrim,  Belfast,  and  Dundalk. 

Our  traveller  has  in  this  work  di* 
rected  his  observations  to  the  works 
of  man  rather  than  to  those  of  na- 
ture^ and  to  those  of  past  ages  ra- 
ther th^n  of  the  present.  He  disserts 
on  the  traditions  and  history  of  an- 
cient ruins  and  monumental  relics, 
wherever  he  finds  them  ;  of  dilapi< 
dated  castles  and  time-honored  ca^ 
thedrals,  of  tumuli  and  cromlecil^. 
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stone  crassest  and  round  towen, 
furni&hing,  from  vj^ious  authors, 
extracts  which  record  and  illustrate 
the  history  of  their  vicissitudes* 
Why  did  not  Sir  Richard,  who  ex- 
ercises his  pencil  with  such  fidefity 
and  grace,  give  us  drawings  of 
some  of  the  most  curious  and  strike 
iiig  objects  of  his  research  ?  des- 
cription is  barren  and  unimpressive 
upon  the  niemofry.  The  minute- 
ness with  which  he  describes,  bow- 
ever,  is  remarkable,  shewing  a  vi- 
gilant  observation  and  a  well-accus- 
tomed eye ;  the  following  specimen 
sufficiently  exhibits  it, 

•«  Casbrx,.     The  antiquary,  theAmo- 
rian,  and  the  artist,  will  experience  a  rich 
treat  in  yiewing  the  ecclesiatical  remains 
that  still  crown  the  Rocx  of  Cashel. 
A  itonc  roofed  chapel,  a  round  tower, 
and  a  ipacioos  cathedral*   compose  this 
varied  and  interesting  ^oup  of  buildings. 
The  former  most  parucularly  plaims  our 
attention,  being  of  a  singular  construction, 
and  the  belt  preserved  edifice  of  the  sort  in 
In  ELAND  i  i(  bears  also  a  date  of  very 
high  antiquity ;  its  foundation  being  almost 
universally  attributed  toCoaMAC>  son  of 
CuLiNAH*  Kingof  MuNSTEK,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  who  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  We  have  to 
regret  that  Mr.  Archoale,  in  his  MonaS" 
Hioth  has  passed  over  this  building  in  total 
jBtlence  ;  and  also  that  he  has  said  so  litde 
respecting  the   more    modem  cathedral. 
Dr.  LkDWicH    has  published  a  disseta- 
tion  on  the  stone  roofed  chapels  of  the  an- 
cient Irish,  with  a  particular  account  of 
CoEMAc's  Chapel}  and  a  pSan  and   sec- 
tion which  do  not  give  a  just  idea  of  it ; 
the  perspective  being  false,  and  making  it 
appear  of  larger  dimensions  than  in  reality 
it  is.      Speaking  of  Cor  mac,    he  savs, 
^  that  Irish  romantic  history  tells  us,  tnat 
he  was  descended  from  Oll! ol-  Olum, 
Kingof  MuNSTER,  of  the  Eugbniaot 
irace,  and  that  he  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Cashel  A.  D.  902,  according  to  the  an- 
nals of  lN!f]SFALLEV,  exerclsing  at  the 
sane  time   the  archiepiscopal    functions. 
That  in  906,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
Flan,  King  of  Meat  H,  and  by  Carrib- 
HAL,  King  of  Leinstkr,  who  plundered 
his  country;  that  in  907,    he   defeated 
these  enemies  on  the  plains  of  Moylsna 
in  MEATHy  but  XQ  908^  he  was  ngain  ip- 


vaded,  and  fell  in  a  battle  on  tbe^abof 
MoYAiLBE,  not  far  frera  Leighlin. 
But  I  rely  more  on  the  testimoDy  ofCAU* 
DOC  of  Lhancar/an  for  his  cxittence 
than  the  plausible  fictions  of  nadooal  wii! 
ters ;  and  I  think  that  this  Welsh  ChiD. 
nicler  mentions  his  being  sbia  by  tbe 
Danes. 

«  This  building  was  certainly  the  fim, 
if  not  the  only  one,  that  in  ancient  tiaei 
graced    the   summit  of  the    Roci  of 
Cashel.     Its  walls  and  roof  arc  emiRiv 
constructed  with  stone :  the  latter  ridged 
up  to  an  angle,  in  the  form  of  a  vedgt; 
a  peculiarity  which  all  the  stone  roofed 
chapels  'seem  to  have  throughout  Irekai 
On  entering  this  chapel  from  the  southen 
side  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  yos  wj. 
dently  peiwive,  that  the  BoathereviOtf 
the  new  edifice  has  intersected  a  urt  if 
the  roofof  the  more  ancient  one.   Aim 
curious  SaxoQ  door-way,  decorated  vkk 
the  zigza?and  bead  ornameBtaoovpn* 
Mts  itself:  over  the  archil  a  singolar  de- 
vice very  rudely  sculptured  in  has  relit( 
representing  a  man  shooting  at  a  bett 
with  a  bow  and  arrow.     It  is  difficult  to 
say,  what  animal  this  is  inlended  to  repre- 
sent ;  it  is  of  a  large  species,  and  has  da«i 
The  soffit  of  this  arch  is  very  elegant  is 
its  design  and  execution.    Every  hm 
of  British'  antiouity,  will  be  highly  g» 
tified  with  the  nrtt  sight  of  this  toy  cori* 
ons  Chapel.     Its  root  is  of  stone,  groM 
with  square  ribs,    springing  Wi  ifiHt 
Saxon  pillars    with  varied  capitals.  At 
the  eastern  end  is  a  large  recess,  separated 
from  the  western  part  of  the  building  by  i 
very  rich  Saxon  arch,  ornamented  wth 
the  grotesque  heads  of  men  and  beasts,  pb* 
ced  at  certain  intervals  around  tbe  ardii 
from  its  base  upwards^    Within  rbt  n- 
cess,   is  another  of  smaller  dimeoM^ 
which  was  intended  probably  for  the  altar. 
The  walls  of  each  are  relicTcd  by  Uaak 
arches,  and  several  grotesque  heads  appear 
in  ,the  cieling.     The  pilasters  in  the  nifo 
of  the  chapel,  from  which  the  blank  ^rdfi 
spring,  have  been  richly  decorated  vjU 
different  devices,   but  nom  the  datbws 
that  pervades  the  building,  they  cannot  be 
sufficiently  distinguished.     On  the  north 
side  of  this  chapel,  is  a  small  room,  ioto 
which  you  pass  underthe  fine  Saxoo  door- 
way, hiefore  described;  where  a  oidie  is 
the  wall  is  said  to  have  sheltered  tbetonb 
of  the  royal  and  reverend  founder.  Oppo. 
site  to  this  .doorway,  is  an  other  bci^   ^ 
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leuA,  Which  most  U  tiewed  from  the  out^ 
tide.  Over  the  arch  is  the  figure  of  a 
flCraogar  and  uokaown  animalf  having  a 
crois  marked  on  its  hinder  flanks.  It  w 
acddendly  discovered  during  the  late  re» 
belliooy  in  17969  by  some  s^oldiers  endea* 
vouring  to  force  a  way  into  the  chapel 
dirough  the  doorway  which  had  been  stop- 
ped up.  The  ouuide  walls  on  the  south 
side  of  thechapely  have  blank  arches,  and 
pillars  with  grotesque  heads,  and  a  square 
tower  attacjied  to  it.  Over  each  recess  in 
the  chapel/  there  is  a  vauked  apartment, 
with  a  stone  roof.  On  an  impartial  review 
of  this  baildingy  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  too  remote  a  date  has  not  been  ascri- 
bed to  its  foundation }  its  masonry,  archi- 
tecmre,  and  omamentSy  are  certainlv  the 
]uroductton  of  a  very  early  age  ;  ana  the 
round  tower  was  probably  elected  at  or 
near  the  same  period.  It  stands  at  the  eas- 
tern angle  of  the  north  transept;  and  it  ap- 
pears very  evident,  that  the  walls  of  the  ca- 
thedral were  annexed  to  it  at  a  subsequent 
period.  This  tower  is  very  perfect,  and  has 
Its  stone  n>of  entire ;  like  the  one  before 
menticfiedat  CLOYNB,it  had  windows  to 
Ughteach  separate  floor,  of  which  thesigns 
tte  very  perceptible  by  the  prelecting  layers 
of  stones :  the  original  doorway  was  to- 
wards the  south ;  t^s  has  been  walled  up, 
and  another  opened  into  the  cathedral* 
from  wheiure  you  may  view  the  whole 
height  of  this  curious  lantern.'^ 

As  Sir  Richard  Hoare  is  an  artist 
as  well  as  au  antiquary,  his  opinion 
»;  the  more  to  be  attended  to  on  the 
subject  of  decoration.  At  Adair, 
the  seat  of  a  nobleman  of  the  same 
name^  he  found  himself  surrounded 
by  monastic  ruins,  hot  complains 
that  many  of  the  exterior  decora- 
tions of  the  windows  are  lost  by  a 
superabundant  hixuriance  of  ivy, 
which  however,  appropriate  to  the 
mouldering  abbey  or  embattled 
castle,  he  recommends  should  be 
judiciously  restricted  by  the  prun- 
ing knife  from  concealing  the  most 
oruamental  parts  of  the  building. 
In  the  abbey  ]%st  mentioned  the 
style  of  its  design  can  only  be  gues- 
sed at,  and  the  whole  front  presents 
a  most  uhpicturesque  mass  of  the 
heaviest     foliage.      How     highly 


would  it  be  improved,  says  he,  by 
admittin^T  the  light  tracery  work  of 
the  window  as  a  counter-poise  to 
the  dingy  tints  of  the  prepondera- 
ting  foliage. 

Another  observation  respects  the 
interior  of  the  building,  when  he 
recommends  neatness  and  order^  in 
opposition  to  those  who  consider  a 
cnaos  of  stones,intermixed  with  briers 
and  weeds,  as  more  picturesque  and 
characteristic  of  an  abbey.  Lord  Adair 
is  a  great  proprietor  of  ruins,  and 
SirRicbard  recommends  the  curtail- 
ment of  his  ivy  aixl  the  cleansing 
of  these  monastic  remains  from  the 
trees,  weeds,  and  briers  that  grow 
up  within  their  naves,  their  clioird, 
and  cloysters.     The  parks  of  gen-» 
tlemen  in  Ireland  are  not  kept  with 
that  neatness  which    characterize^ 
the  seats  of  our  country  gentlemen 
in    England:    but   certainly    even 
here,  there  is  no  disposition  to  dis- 
turb  the  loathsome  reptiles  which 
retreat     among    the    surrounding 
brambles  of  a  ruined  arch,,  or  by 
pruning  the  thick  ivy  which  con- 
ceals the  light  tracery  of  a  gothic 
window  to  frighten  from  her  secret 
bower  *  the  moping  owl,'  -and  to 
*  molest  her  ancient,  solitary  reign.' 
The  numerous  churches  which 
Sir  Richard  visited  gave  him  too 
frequent  occasions  of    disgust  at 
the    little   respect  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead  and  to  the  health 
of  the  living.    The  indecorum  and 
nuisance  indeed,  are  so  intolerable, 
that  if  ecclesiastical    interference 
does  not  remedy  the  one,  it  seems 
high  time  that  civil  authority  should 
interpose  to  remove  the  other.    The 
state  of  the  churches  and  cemete- 
ries are   a  disgrace  to  the   coun- 
try, a  disgrace  to  humanity  :    "  a 
field  of  battle  only  can  equal  the 
disgusting  and  desolated  appearance 
which  this  Irish  Golgotha  presents 
to  the  astonished  stranger.'*    The 
mined  abbies  of  Lislaghtin,  Ard- 
fert,  Mucrus  and   Buitevant  came 
more  immediately  under  our  tra- 
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Teller's  penoDal  obaenrations.  The 
area^A  the  cathedral  of  Ardfert  is 
ahamefully  crowded  With  tombs  and 
thickly  strewed  with  bones  and 
skulls.  At  Botteyant  abbey  you 
may  see  coffins  with  skeletons  ex- 
posed to  public  sight  through  the 
4f>ertuTes  of  the  stone.  'The 
scene,*  says  he,  which  presented 
itself  to  me  on  entering  tnese  hal- 
lowed walls  struck  me  most  forci- 
blr;  it  was  truly  impressive  and 
all  was  in  character :  skulls,  bones, 
and  coffins  thick  around  me :  the 
sexton  dignng  \  fresh  ^ve,  and 
a  hoary  old  man  kneehng  before 
l|ie  altar,  with  his  rosary  and  cross 
in  his  hand,  bewailing  the  loss  of 
some  dear  lelaiiTe  whose  grave  was 
at  that  time  preparing  to  receive 
him,  and  whose  coffin  lay  hard  W.'* 
The  Boors  of  Mucruss  abbey  (Kil- 
lamey)  are  like  the  others,  white 
with  the  mouldering  fragments  of 
the  dead  :  and  if  there  are  degrees, 
gradations  of  indecorum,  the  deep- 
est and  most  unfeeling  are  to  be 
found  here.  Sir  John  Carr  says  of 
it,  so  loaded  with  contagion  is  the  air 
in  this  spot,  that  every  principle  of 
humani^  imperiously  calls  upon  the 
indulgent  owner  to  exercise  his 
right  of  closing  it  up  as  a  place  of 
sepulture  in  future.  I  warn  every 
one  who  visits  Killamey,  as  he  va- 
lues hia  life,  not  to  enter  this  ab- 
bey. Contrast  renders  doub]^  hor- 
rible the  ^bastljr  contemplation  of 
human  dissolution,  tainting  the 
surrounding  air  with  pestilence,  in 
a  spot  which  nature  has  enriched 
with  a  profusion  of  romantic  beau- 
ty/*  Mr.  Weld,  speaking  of  the 
same  abbey  says,  ^Mn  a  passage 
leading  to  the  cloystcr,  lorvpefound 
a  head  with  a  considerable  part  of 
the  flesh  of  thcface,  and  nearly  the 
entire  hair  upon  it  literally-  rolling 
under  roy  feet." — ^The  subject  ib  too 
disgusting  to  dwell  upon. 

Having  stated  generally  the  sub- 
jects on  which  the  research  and  ob- 
servation of  Sir  ilichard  Hoare  are 


principally  employed,  we  sbiO  dbii 
cline  accompanying  him  from  th^ 
tumulus  to  the  ciomledi,  finm  th^ 
camech  to  the  tower,  the  tsmple^ 
andtheabbey.  Atthe  ckveof  thi 
▼ohime  are  some  remarks'oD  variovi 
matters  connected  with  modem 
times.  j 

We  remember  that  Mr.  Sheridmj 
in  one  of  his  brilliant  speeches  iytbe^ 
House  of  Commons,  describes  tlN( 
English  as  '  a  people  among  wkoft 
all  mat  was  advantageous  in  primq 
acquisition,  all  that  was  hononUqf 
in  pubUc  ambition  was  equally  opw 
to  the  efforts,  the  industiy,  anddi^ 
abilities  of  all ;  among  whom, 
gress  and  rise  in  society  and  publii 
estimation  was  one  ascending  si 
asit  were,  without  a  break  orl 
ing-place ;  amon^  whom  no  soUesi 
line  of  demarcation  separated     '' 
cut  off  the  several  orders  from 
other,  but  all  was  one  blended 
from  the  deepest  ahade  that 
the  meanest  occupation  of  ^  ' 
industry,  to  the  brightest  hue  diat 
glittered  in  the  luxurious  pageanbj 
of  title,  wealth  aind  power.^  Woofi 
that   this    proud  descripdon  were 
equally  anplicable  to  the  people  of 
Ireland !  out  there  the  line  of  de- 
marcation is  strong  and  harsh.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  religious  intoie> 
ranee  that  depresses  and  grinds  as 
immense  majority  of  the  people,all 
travellers  agree,  and  the  authon  of 
the  statistical  surveys  confirm  their 
report,  that  the  state  of  the  laboar- 
iug  poor  is  to  the  last  degree  dis- 
tressing to  humanity.    Notmerdj 
in  the  metropolis,  and  other  .cities 
where  they  are  heaped^upon  one  an- 
other in  filthy  garrets,  or  unrenti- 
lated  vaults,   is  their  condition  so 
strikingly  wretched,   but  the  pea- 
santry also  of  the  countxy  villages 
have  rarely  a  pallet  to  sleep  on»  a 
sheet  or  perhaps  a  blanket  to  cover 
them.     They  herd  together  indis^ 
criuiinately  with  the  hogs  ami  other 
domestic  aoimals  of  their  hovel^Ji^ 
on  a  bed  of  heath  or  a  bunch  of 
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^w^  tHowii  not  uAfrequently  on 
•  damp  clay  floon  We  do  not 
mention  these  facts,  however,  as  any 
reflection  upon  government  Le* 
gislative  interference  we  suspect, 
could  do  bnt  Kttle  towards  amelio* 
rating  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
He  exercise  of  private  benevolence 
mav  do  more,  but  even  that  must 
fall  very  short  of  its  object.  The 
evil  is  more  deeply  seated :  where 
the  demand  for  labour  is  small,  it  is 
pooriy  paid ;  as  commerce,  agricuU 
tore  and  manufactories  become  ex« 
tended,  industry  will  be  better  re- 
warded. But  the  extension  of  com- 
oerce,  agticulture  and  manufac- 
tores  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  nor 
is  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of 
the  poor.  The  country  itself  is  de- 
ficient in  wealth.  Sir  lucbard  Hoare 
makes  a  striking  remark  on  this  sub- 
ject: he  says,  in  Dublin  we  behold 
a  city  abonndin?  with  the  most 
splendid  works  of  architecture,  yet 
at  eveiy  step  our  feelings  and  senses 
are  asniled  by  misery,  filth,  and 
beggary;  in  the  provinces  ''  the 
same  mi^nificence  of  idea  is  ex- 
pended to  the  nobkmen  and  gentle- 
aiei^s  demesne,  -we  see  splendid 
Aoaasf  with  inadequAie  establishments^ 
txtenme  forks  and  pleasure-grounds, 
^erUimes  neglected^  and  generally 
ilUkept;  m  shorty  the  plans,  bothtf 
ike  public  and  ^f  theinaividualy  seem 
is  Ms  country  ioih  to  have  heenform^ 
ed  and  executed  on  a  scale  beyond  the 
powers  of  either  J  and  the  simplex 
nondttiis,  the  neat  and  clean  nm* 
plicify  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  either 
situation.^  Ireland  is  not  half  cul- 
tivated; farmers  invest  no  capital  in 
their  lands,  and  therefore  their  lands 
are  ill  farmed.  Sir  Richard  com- 
plains of  the  naked  appearance  of 
the  country,  arising  from  a  general 
want  of  hedge-rows,  woods,  and 
timber-trees.  And  yet  that  the 
country  was  once  well  covered  with 
timber  is  certain,  for  the  stumps  of 
trees,  and  oftentimes  their  stems,  of 
large  dimensions,    are   found  at  a 


considerable  depth  under  the  sur* 
face  of  the  ground.  Turf-bogs  in- 
deed, generally  contain  them,  and 
it  is  conjectured,  may  in  many  casea 
have  been  formed  by  theprostratipn 
of  forests,  or  perhaps,  in  the  first 
instance  by  that  of  a  few  individual 
trees.  Numerous  and  slight  irope* 
diments  may  intercept  a  current  of 
water,  and  the  various  substances 
brought  with  it.  A  single  tree  torn 
up  by  the  wind,  and  falling  across 
some  declivity,  may  form  a  daa, 
daily  accumulating  from  extrinsic 
substances:  the  living  trees  will  be 
injured  by  this  constant  cold  and^ 
moisture  at  theij  roots,  they  will  die^ 
decay  between  wind  and  water,  and 
the  next  hurricane  will  lay  them 
prostrate.  Silt  will  accumulate 
among  their  branches,  a  number  of 
the  different  tribes  of  musci  and  al- 
gee,  which  vegetate  in  a  great  de« 
gree  of  cold  and  moisture^  will 
spring  up,  and  layer  after  layer 
will  successively  and  annually  en« 
crease  the  thickn^s  of  the  bed. 

Fir  timber  found  in  these  bogs, 
Sir  Richard  says,  bears  the  hi^est 
price,  being  sold  for  two  guineas 
a  ton,  while  oak  timber  sells  for 
onlv  half  that  money.  Mr.  Weld^ 
in  nis  book  on  the  scenery  of  Kil- 
larney,  speaking  of  these  boffs  says,,, 
that  timber  is  sometimes  foundin  such 
excellent  preservation  as  to  be  es- 
teemed equal  to  any  other  for  sub* 
stantial  buildings.  ^'  I  have  seen 
some  very  beautiful  and  expensive 
pieces  of  furniture  made  of  solid 
hog  yew.  The  pine  and  fir  wood, 
tliGUgh  inapplicable  to  such  valuable 
purposes,  are  not  devoid  of  use : 
amongst  others,  being  highly  in- 
flammable, splinters  of  them  are 
substituted  for  candles  among  the 
poor.**  These  gentlemen  disagree 
strangely  about  the  relative  value 
of  bog-fir  timber  :  we  suspect  Mr. 
Weld  is  mistaken,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  farmers  in  Scotland  bury 
fir  in  turf  bogs  before  they  use  it 
for  roofing  and  other  purposes,  with 
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fcvicw  to  render  It  incorruptible. 
Its  fibres  are  fpund  to  be  so  tough 
that  they  are  twilled  into  ropes  for 
halters,  tcatliers,  ikt. ;  and  Jis  in 
Ireland,  the  splits  of  it  are  used  tot 
ligh;,  by  tijc  name  of  candle- jir. 

Sir  Richard  Hoare  sa>s  he  nevef 
saw  a  country  bcrter  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  tref^s,  both  as  to  cli- 
mate and  soilj  than  Ireland ;  the 
richer  grounds  for  oak,  ash  and 
elm;  the  liiountainolis  and  poorer 
for  birch  and  larch.  The  latter 
when  first  thinned,  he  rccouinictids 
^or  the  rafiers  of  cots,  for  which 
there  is  a  great  demand  throughout 
tbc  country. 

In  closinff  this  article  we  shall 
copy  the  following  AWf,  because  i* 
contains  some  valuaole  instruction 
on  the  manairement  of  fir  trees, 
from  one  whose  experience  of  its 
utility  sanctions  the  system  he  re- 
coinniends :    . 

**  tn  piantationt  of  larch  and  other  fir 
trees,  I  would  strongly  recommend  a 
•ystem  which  in  my  own  woods  I  have 
followed  for  aeteral  years  wiih  great  suc- 
cess, attd  which  accident  led  me  to  adopt. 
1  had  often  observed  the  smooth  and  taper 
form  of  a  Scotch  fir  that  stood  in  a  cot- 
tage garden,  and  on  enquiry,  found  that 
its  lateral  branches  had  constantly  been 
tnnuned  up,  from  which  arose  the  smooth 
•vrftce  ot  its  stem.  I  adopted  this  sys- 
tem from  that  time,  even  in  my  old  plan- 
tations,  but  with  less  advantage,  than  with 
those  of  a  younger  growth,  I  this  year 
began  to  operate  in  the  same  manner  on  a 
plantauon  of  larch  firs  made  in  the  year 
J  796,  about  which  age  I  found  them  suf- 
ficiently large  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
rafters.  But  as  the  rapid  or  slow  growth 
of  trees  depends  entirely  upon  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  planted,  no  general  roles 
can  be  given  about  the  tune  of  thinning. 
When  that  time  is  come,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  trimming  of  those  that  remain 
to  take  place,  taking  care  not  t9  cut  the 


branch  off  ctoic  to  the  stemj  but  leavinr 
about  an  inch  of  it  remaining  r  this  ra 
rot  off,  and  the  bark,  from  \i*ich  the  tfft 
derives  its  sustenance,  wiil  not  be  iDjored. 
The  growth  of  tlifs  plant  is  so  rapid,  that 
a  Mcoodp  and  a  more  phifitable  thiomog^ 
will  be  requited  in  a  very  few  yean ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  second  trimming  ^q1(| 
be  performed  :  thus  will  the  growui  of  the 
timber  not  only  be  materiauy  increased, 
but  the  value  of  it  be  enhanced  by  reo- 
dering  it  free  from  knots.  1  this  ye* 
cut  down  the  Scotch  fir  that  had  been 
planted  by  a  cottager  in  his  garden,  whid, 
owing  to  its  repeated  trimmings,  presented 
the  clearest  stem  I  ever  saw,  being  for 
thirty  Ret  entirely  free  from  knots. 

lo  those  who  study  the  ^oiifjr  of  dxir 
trees,  and  not  the  pryitf  I  do  not  mean  to 
recommend  thin  trhnnung  system ;  bst  to 
them  I  will  recommend  a  mode  which  I 
have  often  adopted,  and  which  ivill  add  a 
great  degree  of  beauty  and  consequence  to 
some  of  the  ^n  tribe.     I  particulany  aJlnde 
to  the  spruce  fir  ;  whose  growth  is  Fpird 
and  wniiorm  ;  in  short,  when  you  see  « 
of  the  sort,  you  see  the  wh^k  tribe.    The 
nature  of  this  tree  is,  as  it  grows  nhvirdit 
to  die  downnvards  ;  but  if  before  the  /wocf 
branches  begin  to  decay,  you  cut  oflP  the 
leading  shoot  at  top,  the  formal  and  spinl 
outline  will  be  destroyed ;    the  tree  wD 
become    more   bushy,    retain  its  lower 
branches,  and  assume  a  much  more  coo* 
sequential  appearance ;  and  whenever  any 
one  leader  gets  the  start  of  his  neighboQr, 
his  progi-ess  should  be  again  checked;  and 
thus  by  continuing  a  similar  operation  fiom 
time  to  time,    the    luxuriant    beauty  of 
the  tree  will  be  preserved,  as  long  as  it 
survives.     I  have  a  curious  instance  in  ml 
gardens  of  a  spruce  fir,  thus  treated,  tiait 
ing  iu  lateral  branches,  first  on  the  groQodf 
and  then  shooting  up  again  (like  anodicr 
tree)  in  a  spiral  form.      To  those  vfco 
plant  this  tree  as  a  Llind  to  any  disgusting 
objects,  this  mode  is  particularly  eliphle; 
otherwise  after  a  few  years,  all  the  lateral 
branches  (constituting  xhtH'md)  will  die 
away,  and  nothing  will  remain  hoc  a  taper 
stem,  and  a  pointed  afie:t. 


Art«  III   Illustrations  of  the  Scenery  of  KiUamey  and  the  surroum&ng  Country*   Sj 
Isaac  Wbld,  £sq.  M,  R.  I.  J.    4to.  pp.  223. 

"  To  describe  the  varied  combi-    which  these  shores  abound,  wobW 
nations  of  picturesque  beau  ties  with    be   a    vain  attempt,   where  every 
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Step  produces  change,  and  every 
:hange  delights.  Let  those  who 
ire  earnestly  'bent  upon  a  minute 
ixaminatton  of  the  charming  scen- 
ery of  Killarney  freely  range  along 
ht  confines  of  the  Lake  mthout 
iie  controul  of  a  ^uide,  and  en- 
ieavour  to  behold  it  under  every 
possible  point  of  view. 

— — —  In  this  tract» 

Sow  long  8oe'er  the  wanderer  roves,  each 

step 
Shall  ^e  fresh  beauties;  each  short  point 

present 
K  ditferent  picture,   new    and    yet    the 

same,'' 

This  is  a  mortifying  conclusion 

;o  have  been  led  to  after  so  much 

ind  minute  attention  as  Mr.   Weld 

Jas  bestowed    upon    his   subject. 

But   we    are     quite    of    opinion 

:bat   language     alone    is    insuffi- 

aent  to    convey  distinct  ideas  of 

risible  objects ;  if  any  one  doubts 

I  let  him  employ  two   artists  to 

paint  from  the  same    description, 

uid  he  will  find  the   products  of 

ibeir  pencils  differing  in  a  thousand 

:ircumstances.     Description  is  ad- 

iressed  to   the  ear;   but  however 

nusical  the  language  it  is  conveyed 

n,  it  soon    palls  even   upon/  that 

tDse  which  it  seems  to  sooth  and 

latter.    We  confess,  therefore,  that 

!>  opening   this   book  we  had  no 

lK>ng  presentiment  of  gratification; 

Ijc   tngranngs    are    elegant   and 

igWy  finished,  and  the  drawings 

re  made  by  Mr.  Weld  with  much 

We ;  but  the  eye  like  the  ear  is  in 

short  time  satisfied.     Mr.  W.   is 

sensible  a   man,    however,   to 

e  trusted  altogether  to  the  ele- 

ice  of  his  engravings    and  the 

Mc  of  his  descriptions.    To  ex- 

a  permanent  interest  the  under- 

wiing  or*  the  heart  must  be  en- 

;^:    under    the    modest    title, 

Tf^re,    of   Illustrations    of    the 

Jnerv  of  Killarney  he  has  inter- 

JSjM  a  number  of  little  historical 

Uotes    and    traits    of   national 

^ter  and   customs;   now    and 
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then  an  antiquarian  memoir,  and 
observations  on  the  mineralogy  of 
the  mountains  agreeably  relieve  the 
monotony  of  description. 

The  Lake  of  Killarney  is  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county 
of  Kerry,  on  the  confines  of  a  chain 
of  lofby  mountains,  which  is  tra- 
versed on  the  West  by  other  moun** 
tains  reaching  to  the  ocean.  This 
region  abounds  with  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  at  a  great  elevation :  the 
DeviPs  punch-bowl,  near  the  sum<* 
mit  of  Mangerton  is  1500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  these 
lakes  the  largest  and  the  lowest  is 
Killarney.  The  mountains  which 
contribute  to  form  its  boundary 
were  not  long  since  clothed  t;o  the 
water^sedge  with  oaks  of  ancient 
growth,  but  these  venerable  trees 
have  many  of  them  fallen  under 
the  stroke  of  the  axe,  which  has 
been  plied,  year  after  year,  and 
the  surviving  •  remnant  of  these 
mountain  forests  has  been  doomed 
to  perish.  The  island  of  Ross  is  • 
ncn¥  desolate,  and  the  woods  of  • 
Glena  are  condemned  £o  fall.  *  Al- 
ready had  the  woodmen,  when  I 
last  visfted  Killarney,  says  Mr. 
Weld,  commenced-^their  ravages; 
and  at  the  moment  in  which  I  write 
Glena  may  mourn  her  denuded 
rocks  and  leafless  glens."  The 
first  destruction  of  these  forests,  he 
says,  is  attributable  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  a  business  once  car- 
ried on  with  great  spirit,  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  and  for  which 
an  abundant  supply  of  charcoal 
was  required.  As  fuel  became  scarce 
the  iron  works  declined,  and  at 
last  were  abandoned ;  the  woods  arSs 
now  cut  for  other  purposes,  as  tim- 
ber in  this  country  is  become  ex« 
tremely  valuable  in  consequence  of 
the  prodigal  use  which  was  formerly 
made  of  it  Colonel  Herbert,  how- 
ever, is  making  very,  extensive 
plantations. 

Of    the    celebrated    Abbey'  at 
Mucruss  we  have  two  vexy  picta^ 
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tesqoe  and  striking  views :  there  is 
a  whimsical  peculiarity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  cloyster,  which  is  a 
quadrangle  of  46  feet  encoinpassed 
Dy  a  vaulted  walk  six  feet  wide, 
whose  pitlai^s  and  arches  are  formod 
of  blueish  atid  pale  red  raatble. 
The  pillars  are  finished  exactly 
alike,  but  Ibe  arches  vary  both  in 
ilttcnber  and  forna:  at  two  of  the 
contiguous  sides  tiiey  are  of  the 
fiharp^ pointed  kind,  called  Gothic, 
and  ten  in  number,  whilst  the  cor- 
reaponding  sides  contain  twelve  se- 
micircular arches.  Puzzled  to  ac- 
tount  for  this  capricious  architec- 
ikre,  Mr.  Weld  gravely  wttrioutes  it 
to  the  dissentions  which  arose 
among  the  hrotberbood  before  the 
atyle  of  their  futwrt^  residence  was 
4eterBiined. 

«THE  renMm^&D««  of  irhat  Hub 
^^ce  oaoe  was  it  fi^eh  io  the  nund»  of 
the  country  people ;  and  many  a  piovs  de- 
'vocAe,  itiyreMed  with  a  fond  belief  of  its 
SftnctHyi  nay  be  stea  before  the  torabs 
and  ancient  shriaes  b  drep  and  earnest 
prayer.  The  appearance  of  these  poor 
jpeople,  clad  in  long  rustet  garments,  pios- 
trated  oh  their  knees,  dad  counting  their 
{>e'ad8  with  ail  the  efithuatasm  ^f  devotion, 
h  quite  in  character  with  the  solemnity  of 
1^  ^ene,  SUd  talariated  to  increase  the 
tjbehntboly  ^d  ^ellgiouS  aWe  which  tl4e 
icODtempktion  of  so  teaerable  a  mia  U 
ikcly  to  iaspire. 

<*  In  the  centre  of  the  cloister  grows  a 
i^markably  large  yew  tree.     It  rises  to  the 

Sht  ot  fourteen  feeti  witli  a  straight 
smooth  boler  and  then  throws  out  se- 
veral large  arms,  which  mount  above  the 
highest  wails  ajnd  overshadow  the  greater 
part  of  the  baildinor.     Such  is  the  gloomi 


Its  honoursi  or  to  reU&(|Q]fih  the  itndia^ 
their  darkened    cells.    The  vaolts  asd 
finding  passaees  of  the  abbey  are  loS 
more  gloomy  than  the  cloister  ^— 
There    through  thick  wails  obliqv  tiit> 

broken  light, 
From  iwrrow  loop-holes,  quivers  to  dx 

sight. 

This  obscurity  adds  much  to  the  e^t  of 
the  ruin,  and,  combined  with  the  fitilimi 
and  solitute  o£  deep  retirement,  the  fit^ 
ments  of  monnmenul  gnndesr,  and  & 
frightful  spectacles  of  mouldering  ffioitt- 
hty,  forms  an  association  highly  cikiM 
to  inspire  the  imagination  with  nfeooafi 
fears  As  you  wander  on,  the  ml, 
yielding  to  the  impression  of  suck  gismy 
images,  becomes  abstracted  froa  ths 
world.  The  shade  of  every  waring  bnadi 
is  converted  to  a  spectre,  and  the  ednxi 
of  the  foot-steps  to  the  wht^)eriogoft^ 
idea]  inhabitants.  The  start^M  seiaesdi^ 
trust  their  own  perception,  and  thedeiuai 
can  scarcely  be  dispelled  by  rrtuniingW 
the  cheerfal  regions  of  liglit  and  life." 

The  Abbey  is  a  common  and  fr 
toiuite  place  of  burial;  a  d^ 
scarcely  passes  without  the  certtUD' 
ny  of  intenuent,  wiili  its  cries  si| 
bowlings.  As  the  limits  of  thcfle* 
inetery  are  small,  and  thedepAd 
soil  is  inconsiderable,  coffins  an 
removed  lonff  before  that  perioi 
when  the  earui  they  contsiDi41|' 
turned  to  earth,  and  the  dastl 
dust.  Mr.  Weld  strongly  confai 
the  accounts  which  other  travefci 
have  given  *  of  the  indecert  fifr 
closure  of  half-mouldorcd  ho^ 
and  sculls,  and  coffin  boanls.  TH 
boards  are  deposited  in  the  wwj 
one  of  which  adjoining  to  ibe  dww 
is  how  entirely  fiRed  witli  them  i 


tiess  diffused  oyer  me  doister  by  its  thick    tlbe  very  crown  of  the  arch;  boo* 
^j    „-u«  ^.-.«-  ****-..*  X    ^^^j  sculls   are    heaped  up  inwj 

angle  forncied  by  tlie  transept  m 
the  nave  of  the  church,  atthe» 
side  of  the  building,  where  naj 


and  dusky  foliage,  that  the  bat  is  frequent 
ly  observed  fhtting  ilirougli  the  vauked 
arches  at  noon  day.  This  tree  it  may  be 
•exposed  was  long  a  favourite  with  the 
nooks;  but,  much  as  they  might  have 
rejoiced  in  its  flouiishing  states  had  they 
continued  to  occupy  the  monastery  until 
the  present  day,  they  must  have  consented, 
however  reluctantly,  eitlier  to  strip  it   of 

*  See  our  review  -of  Sir  RiAord  Hoare'$  Tour  in  btland,  p. 
folume.  \ 


thousands  of  tliem  may  he  s« 
bleached  to  an  extraordinary  J 
grec  of  whiteness  by  their  ejj| 
sure  to  the  weather. 
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^  Tb^  attachment  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
to  their  family  bur3nD5«place  is  boundless. 
Bodies  are  not  unfrequently  conveyed 
from  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  across 
the  mountains,  to  be  interred  at  Mucruss 
abbey ;  men,  woment  and  children  follow- 
iog  in  multitudes  :  add  were  any  attenipts 
ffiadt  (o  preveDt  future  burials  in  the  abbey» 
it  probably  nuglu*  even  in  this  pcaciable 
BeighbourhMd»  be  (he  occasion  of  alarm- 
lag  disturbances. 

<<  A  funeral  procession  formerly^  in  con- 
Mqaence  of  the  common  notion  entertained 
m  thf  ptaaaats  that  it  was  aii  act  of  duty, 
f  they  happened  to  be  within  sight,  to 
Viow  it  for  some  distance,  was  wont  to 
)^  p«9d«ctive  of  idieqess  throughout  the 
mnci  which  it  passed.     Trayellers  that 
fVf  mu  on  the  road,  though  strangers 
p  t^  country,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
leceased,  wene  expected  to  do  the  same ; 
ad  if  they  showed  any  unwillingness, 
bey  were  sometimes  compelled  to  turn, 
od  testify  their  respea  by  a  temporary 
tftendaoce.     This  custom,  like  that  which 
^l  obtains  of  assembling  a    numerous 
ody  of  followef^s  to  attend   a  funeral,  is 
t  high  antiquity ;  and  appears  to  be  de- 
Md  Irom  the  ancient  diyiaion  of  the  peOf- 
1t  into  septa  Or  small  tribes,  and  from  the 
ttty  war^res  in  which  they  were  almost 
teasiiigly  engaged*    The  Emend  of  a 
Kef,  jor  of  a  distinguished  person^  was 
ttisidered  as  a  rallyihg  point ;  where  the 
iflMls  and  adhisreDts  of  the  deceased,  and 
HSr  who  were  disposed  to  protect  his 
^ccessors    and  defend  their  mheritance, 
in»  expected  to  show  themselves.     Ab«  * 
||oe  on  these  occasions  indicated,  or  was 
iMstrued    into,    enmity    or    disrespect. 
fl9P98  in  iiiferior  situations  soon  began 
I  claim  an  equal  tribute  of  attention  from 
llir  kinsfolks  and  acquaintances ;  and  a 
fHoni,    which  afforded  an   opportunity 
|r  the  dispky  of  friendship  and  good 


willy  readily  found  its  favourers  down  to 
the  present  time.  Idleness  has  also  a  great 
share  in  collecting  people  on  these  occa- 
sions., 

<*  As  the  crowds  which  are  thas  assem- 
bled cannot  all  be  afflicted  with  grief,  it 
follows  that  these  meetings,  where  nume- 
rous fi'iends  and  acquaintances,  siale  and 
female,  are  brought  togetlicr,  are  more 
productive  of  festivity  and  joy  thap  sorrow 
and  mourning.  The  countenances  of 
many  \Vho  attend,  far  from  being  expres- 
sive of  seriousness,  betray  marks,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  most  indecent  merriment ; 
and  in  some  instances  doubts  might  even 
be  entertained  of  the  reality  of  the  grief 
of  those  persons  who  do  appear  to  mourn. 
Jt  is  almost  needless  here  to  remark  that 
these  observations  pertain  to  the  funerals  of 
the  lower  classes  of  thcf  people." 

After  having  taken  a  survey  of 
the  shores  of  the  lower  lake,  from 
Mucruss  to  the  ga|:]l  of  Dunloh,  and 
having  pointed  out  those  objects 
which  best  deseivo  notice— thiC 
ruins  of  Castle-lough,  the  hill  of 
Agliadoe  with  its  ruined  Abbey  and 
CiitUedi-al ;  after  having  nitdesome 
observations  on  the  original  destina* 
tion  of  the  "  round  towers,*"  and 
presented  us  with  a  very  iropressivft 
view  of  Dunloh  Castle;  Mr.  Weld 
proceeds,  in  his  second  section,  Iq 
examine  those  parts  of  the  scenery 
which  are  viewed  to  most  advantage 
in  tlie  course  of  an  excursion  on 
the  water.  An  excursion  on  the 
water  is  sometimes  attended  with 
danger :  impetuous  hurricanes  occa- 
sionally descend  between  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  and  lift  the  waves 
of  the  lake  to  a  terrific  height.  Ross 


\P  It  18  wejl)  known  that  to  account  for  these  ancient  erections  has  employed  the  re- 
Riches  and  espercised  the  ingenuity  of  various  antiquaries :  Mr.  Weld  after  shewing 
is  inaptitud^e  of  i^ound  towers  to  the  several  purposes  for  which  these  antiquaries  have 
jftiosed  they  were  originally  destined,  seems  in  dined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  General 
pancey,  that  they  were  built  for  the  display  of  those  sacred  fires  which  were  kept 
flaiDg  io  honor  of  their  pagan  deities,  by  an  oriental  colony  which  he  believes  was 
Hr  ^suiblished  in  Ireland*  Sir  Richard  lioare,  however,  tells  us,  that  over  the  key- 
tvir  of  the  door-way  to  the  round  tower  at  Dooaghmore  is  sculptured  the  figure  of 
|r  Saivjo^  A^n  the  cross,  which  clearly  proves  that  tih  building  at  least  was  o£  chris- 
pVA^t  of  pi^;^h  origin.  The  same  rehnous  emblem  is  also  sculptured  on  the  arclv 
.ii  round  jtQVer  at  Brechin,  io  Scotland.  These  facts  militaa*  again^  the  General's 
eory. 
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Castle  is  built  on  a  rock  close  to 
*  the  water  and  is  an  object  of  ro- 
mantic aspect:  it  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  a  powerful  tribe  of 
the  O*  Donoghoes ;  it  was  a  place 
of  great  strength  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  and  for  some 'time  re- 
sisted the  attacks  of  the  Parlia- 
ment's army  under  General  Lud- 
low. 

At  a  short  distance  from  0'  />(?- 


nog  hoe*  s  prison  j  a  rock  so  called 
from  a  legendary  tale  that  the  gor>d 
old  prince  of  that  name  used  it  as  a 
place  of  confinement,  lies  the  beau- 
tiful island  of  Innisfallen.  A  spot  so 
peaceful,  so  sequestered,  and  pic- 
turesque, did  not  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  monks  who  built  a 
distinguished  abbey  there,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  visible.  In 
crossing  from  Innisfallen  towards 
the  mountains,  a  laree  expanse  of 
the  lake  unfolds  itself: 

"  Here  and  thei:e    a  solitvy  cottage 

rears  its  bead,  and  enlivens  the  scene  by 

the  introduction  of  those  images  that  are 

the  usual  concomitants  of  the  social  abodes 

of   man.     A    singularly  pleasing  effect, 

sometimes,    arises  from    the  glimmering 

lights  which  after  nightfall  emanate  from 

the  windows  of  these  litde  habitations,  and 

play  on  the  surface  of  the  lake, 

' like    starry 

light. 
Which,  sparkling  on  the  silent  waves,  does 

seem  more  bright. 

When  first  I  visited  Killarnev,  innumera- 
ble lights  gleamed  every  evenmg  from  the 
darkened  brows  of  these  mountains,  and» 
being  reflected  and  multiplied  on  the  water, 
afforded  a  strange  contrast  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  surrounding  scene,  that  reminded 
one  of  the  fabulous  description  of  faiiy 
lands.  They  proceeded  from  the  fires  of 
the  people  who  at  that  period  were  engaged 
in  felling  the  trees,  and  in  manufacturing 
wooden  Wares:  for  in  this  country,  in- 
stead of  bringing  the  wQod  to  their  esta- 
blished work-shops,  various  artificers,  such 
as  coopers;  turners,  carpenters,  hoop-mak- 
ers, 5cc.  repair  to  the  forest,  in  the  summer 
season,  ana  there  build  themselves  huts,  in 
which  they  reside  as  long  as'^hey  find         -.  , 

opportunity  of  providing  themsdves  with    people,  all  on  the  tiptoe  of 


materials  for  exercising  their  mpeci 
trades." 

The  Bay  of  Glena  is  a  most  m 
nificent  scene;  the.  view  of  it,  e 
graved  by  Mr.  Storer  is  among  t 
best  of  tne  plates. 

**  From  the  very  delightful  effeaof  i 
ecN^s,  under  the  wSoded  shorn,  li 
parties  visit  this  part  of  the  lake  usattnid 
by  musicians.  I  was  once  at  KiOan 
with  a  party  of  ladfes,  who,  eoanioDr 
with  the  charms  of  the  scene  and  the  i 
feet  of  the  music,  were  tempted  to  rem 
on  the  water  in  the  bay  until  midmgi 
The  day  had  been  sultry  in  the  extreai 
but  with  night-fell  a  gende  breeze  b 
arisen,  just  sufHcient  to  ruffle  the  soft 
of  the  water.  The  moon  at  the » 
time  was  seen  emerging  from  behind  il 
woodSf  on  the  mountain  top, 

with  lessening  orh 

And  silver  aspect,  climbing  througii  tk 

leaves 
And  thinner  spray. 

The  musicians,  in  a  separate  boat,iK 
kept  at  such  a  distance  that  the  hM 
might  reach  the  ear  softened  by  their  y» 
saee  over  the  water,  and  the  oan  «s 
oiUy  occasionally  plied,  to  presenreaiMptf 
interval.  The  effect  of  music  under  «l 
circumstances  may  be  more  easily  M 
ceived  than  described ; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  ttd 
With  the  base  murmure  of  tbci  "* 

faU. 
The  water's  fall,  virith  difference  disc 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  viad 

caU; 
The  gende  warbling  wind  low  i 

to  all. 
He  who  has  never  sailed  along  the* 
of  Glena  by  the  light  of  the  mooj  I 
ever  listened  to  the  dying  cadence ofl 
echoes  during  the  stillness  of  the  w 
may  be  justly  pronounced  a  stranger  to  I 
most  fascinating  charms  of  OunKy* , 
The  red  deer  still  runs  wild  { 
Glena    and    perpetuates  it» 
amidst  its  native  woods:  tbehbi 
of   chase  is  granted  to  Strang 
but  from  the  precariouspess  oM 
cess  it  is  but  rarely  *o'*^''^*^| 
evei:  it  is,  however,  great  craw»| 


wjsld's  killarney. 
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on  and  curiosity ,  surround  the 
bores  of  Glena.  Mr.  Weld  was 
Dce  present  at  a  hunt  among  these 
Dhotng  mountains  and  has  given 
>a^e  il8)  a  very  animated  account 
F  u. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
cts  alone  the  river  between  the 
l>per  and  lower  lakes  is  a  lofty 
iffj  called  the  Eagle's  Nest,  so  de- 
gnated  from  an  eyry  situated  on 
le  of  its  projecting  rocks,  which 
IS  been  annually  frequented  by 
e  eagle  from  immemorial  time, 
he  exact  position  of  the  eyry  is 
arked  by  ia  curious  horizontal  fis- 
ire  resembling  a  pair  of  large  ex- 
nded  wings.  What  species  of 
igle  it  is  that  frequents  this  lofty 
ck  is  not  certainly  ascertained  :  in- 
led  Mr.  Weld  says  he  has  disiin- 
lished  among  the  mountains  of 
erry  several  kinds.     The  fishing 

S;le  is  the  most  common,  particu- 
y  on  the  6ea  coast,  where  be 
a;  be  easily  distinguished  among 
(e  large  flocks  of  different  sea 
ml,  not  merely  by  his  heavier 
ing,  superior  size,  and  stronger 
ifl[hr,  but  al^so  by  his  manner  of 
ming,  which  differs  from  that  of 
le  web-footed  tribes.  "  The  latter 
ke  their  fish  in  their  beaks  and 
??our  them  in  the  water ;  wheHeas 
c  eagle  always  strikes  with  his  ta- 
ns, and  having  secured  his  prey 
istens  to  some  rock  and  enjoys 
s  repast"  In  calm  weather,  as 
ey  experience  a  difficulty  of 
ounting  into  the  air,  they  are  un- 
lling  to  take  flight  and  may  be 
tproached  within  a  short  dis- 
nee: 

The  third  section  commences 
ith  some  observations  on  those 
oantains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
kes:  the  scenery  pf  the  upper 
ke  is  far  wilder  and  more  savage 
«ti  that  of  the  lower :  its  moun- 
ffis  are  more  lofty  and  steepei-,  its 
>cks  ar^  darker  and  niore  rugged, 
mong  them  rise,  pre-eminent,  in 
andeur  and  elevation,  the  Reeks 


of  Magillicuddy  which  ^re  about 
3400  feet  high,  and  are  the  loftiest 
in  Ireland.  These  reeks  appear  to 
be  decreasing  in  height :  Mr.  Weld 
ascended  one  of  them  which  at  the 
summit  preieuted  a  long  craggy 
rid^e  so  narrow,  says  he,  ^'  that 
while  we  continued  on  the  same 
rocks  we  couid  look  into  the  depths 
of  precipices  at  either  side  or  drop 
into  them  pebbles  from  each  hand 
at  the  same  moment."  Its  narrow- 
ness he  attributes  to  the  hard  sili* 
ceous  rocks  at  the  top  being  seated 
on  sloping  layers  of  soft  argillaceous 
schistus  and  sandstone,  which  arc 
both  liable  to  decomposition,  so 
that  as  these  substances  are  mould- 
ered by  tbe  incessant  action  of  the 
mists  and  vapours  which  prevail  in 
these  high  regions  of  the  air,  the 
superincumbent  hard  rocks  lose 
their  support  and  roll  down  the 
mountain,  leaving  the  summit  sharp 
and  rugged. 

The  loftiest  mountain  in  Ireland 
is  Gheraun-tuel,  which  Mr.  W.  as- 
cended to  its  summit:  it  is  fofmed 
of  grey  hornstone  or  chert;  horur 
slate,  quartz,  feldspar,  and  pale 
red  porphyry.  Towards  the  sum- 
mit the  stones  were  all  split  into 
small  flags,  but  they  had  no  ten- 
dency to  divide  into  thinner  frag, 
ments,  and  broke  q[iore  readily  across 
than  in  any  other  direction :  they 
were  extremely  hard  and  tough,  and 
exhibited  no  appearance  of  decom- 
position. The  top  of  the  mountain 
presented  a  smooth  area  nearly  cir-  • 
cular,  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
from  which  there  was  an  uniform 
slope  on  every  side. 

Wild  and  dreary  as  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Kerry  they  boast  a  nume- 
rous and  hardy  population  support- 
ed chiefly  by  pasturage.  The 
mountaineer^  send  large  quantitities 
of  butter  to  Cork  and  Limerick 
which  is  thence  exported  to  dif- 
ferent places:  much  is  remade  in 
London,  and  sold  to  the-  worthy 
citizenyU  the  produce  of  Epping. 
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"  Immense  herda  of  goats  arc  likewise  fed 
in  these  mouptaiDs,  whose  milk  is  chiefly 
used  by  the  peasants  for  their  domestic  pur- 

Kcs ;  as  it  yields  only  an  indifferent  sort  of 
ter,  for  wjiich  there  is  no  demand  m 
the  export  market.     The  rambling  dis- 
jerosition  of  these  animals,  for  they  some- 
times spread  over  the  whole  side  ofa  moun« 
tain>  covering  it  with  white  dots*   would 
he  productiTe  of  considerable  iuconveni- 
cnce  to  the  owners,  ^ere  if;  not  for  the 
assistance  they  derive    from   dogs.     We 
were  much  entertained,  one  evening,   at 
seeing  a  woman  deliberately  come   forth 
from  a  cottage  with  her  pails  to  milk  a 
herd,  which  was  dispersed  over  an  extent. 
pf  some  miles.      She  cast  her  eye  around^ 
to  discover  on  which  mountain  they  were 
browsing ;  and  then,  pointing   them  out 
40  two  litde  dogs,  ^at  patiently  down  qn  a 
•tone  to  wait  their  arrival .     The  dogs>  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  this  business,  ran 
off  at  full  speed  ;    and  presently  we  could 
distinffuish  the  whol^  herd  in  motion,  and, 
assetiibling  into  one  body,  move   briskly 
down  the  mountain.     A  few  that  seemed 
refractory  were  soon  compelled  to  obedi- 
V  ence,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they 
all  stood  ground  the  door  of  the  cottage. 
The  herbage  of  the  mountains  is  but  iJl 
^  adapted  to  sheen  |  and,    in  somepiaces^ 
is  said  to  be  absolutely  poisonous.  The  fe^r 
wliick  are  fed  are  of  a  dimunit  ve  size.     I 
bonght  one,  which  was  esteemed  fat,  for 
half  a  guinea ;  and   they  are  sometimes 
•old  at  a  still  lower  price  :  the  mutton  is 
of  a  delicious  flavour." 

The  mountaineers  of  Keny  are 
well  provided  with  food,  fuel,  and 
clothing:  their  habitations  are  rude, 
and  clumsy  without,  and  generally 
very  unclt^anly  witnin.  The  men 
pommonly  niari^y  at  eighteen,  and 
the  females  much  earlier,  the  in- 
ducements  to  marry  being  nume- 
rons  and  the  impediments  fe\y.  In 
these  mountains  land  is  nut  held  by 
the  acre  but  by  the  lump,  that  is, 
in  large  tracts :  and  after  an  agree- 
ment has  been  made  vfitb  the  knd- 
Jord  for  their  rtispective  shares,  it 
is  usuai  for  many  families  to  form 
a  partnership  and  make  a  joint  con- 
eem  of  their  farms.  The  extent 
of  theses   mowltain    farms    beioig 


great,  a  portion  id  eaMly  VftM 
For  the  new  married  copple,  i/t» 
build  their  cottage  with  stones, 
plaster  the  walls  witb  clay,  tad 
thatch  the  roof  with  heath.  A  lit- 
tle plot  of  ground  is  converted  into 
a  potatoe  garden/  which  never  ftik 
to  supply  them  with  plenty  of  food 
The  mountaineers  of  Kerry,  Mr. 
Weld  says,  from  observations  made 
during  a  sojourn  of  several  months 
in  the  county,  seem  to  be  a  frank, 
honest  race  of  men ;  of  a  very  in* 
dependent  spirit;  acute  in  irndtt. 
standing  ;  and  friendly  and  hospi- 
table  towards  strangers. 

M  The  friendly  and  ho«pitaye  diqiosi. 
tion  ofthemountaiQecrsonveraghfara* 
peeded  what  we  met  with  elsewhere.  As 
we  traversed  that  wildest  part  of  Kmy, 
pur  tents  each  morning  were  farroaeded 
with  people  bringing  prtmm  of  eggi, 
butter,  poultry,  and  fish,  pamcnnf 
trout,  yrm  which  the  streams  may  aloodi 
and  on  being  iaformed  that  no^mg  wm 
be  accepted  without  payment,  tliey  v«i( 
away  apparently  much  disappointed.  Co* 
riosity  to  seq  a  pirty  of  men  of  a  dan 
somewhat  diflPerent  from  what  ^  « 
accustomed  to  behold  in  thi^  remote  n» 
gion,  and  above  all  the  noTcI  spectxfcrf 
the  t^nts,  might  haVe  operated  as  anitienr 
tiye  to  their  conduct  on  diese  occasiofti 
but  of  tbe  gt>od  will  with  whici  the  yft» 
sents  wei%  offered  there  could  he  aodoilit 

The  morning  of  our  depaiturct  ifef  W- 
ing  a  feii^  days  Mationary  ia  a  viDcy,ail' 
titudes  came  down  from  the  sviooodb^ 
mountains ;  and  the  process  of  strikiogtlK 
tents  was  contemplated  with  as  mwh  ai- 
tonishment  as  we  aie  told  a  similar  occv-. 
rcnce  produced  among  the  nalites  rf^ 
Pellew  island^  An  old  man  who  " 
followed  with  others,  and  toii^wmwat 
respect  appeared  to  be  $howD>  made  a!K 
harangue  on  the  'bccafeion.  He  toadM 
it,  as  we  were  iixfbnned,  fcr  fce  ipote  » 
IriA,  by  t>beerviiig,  **  That  he  w  A« 
fer  advanced  ia  years*  and  had.  •**  ^ 
heard  of  many  c^traor^iaaiy  thmg<;  1> 
to  behold  neople  puU  down  ibar  hM 
and  cany  tiiem  away  in  bi^8>  vat  a  vM 
droits  sight,  which  almost  exceeded  N 
Kef.^ 

In  the  fourth   section  we  hw 
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fome  accocmt  of  Ac  town  of  Killar- 
jney  its  extent,  population,  manu- 
factures, &c.  Irish  is  very  generally 
5]X)ken,  and  many  of  the  i«habi- 
tants  are  unacquainted  with  any 
other  language,  Knc^^Iish,  l*o\vever, 
is  every  year  becoming  more  pre- 
valent. It  has  been  suid  that  the 
Jower  class  of  people  in  Kerry  are 
much  addicted  to  learning  ;  we  no- 
ticed the  ciTcum5?tance  in  our  re 
\iewof  Sir  John  Carr's  "  Stranger" 
but  Mr.  Weld  had  never  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  an  intervieyv  with 
one  of  these  learned  peasants,  and 
be  is  di^osed  to  suppoct  either 
that  these  accounts  are  exaggerated 
or  that  the  taste  for  classical  learn- 
ing has  declined  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  Killarney. 

The  fifth  and  last  section  of  this 
voJume  gives  the  narrative  of  an 
excursion  from  Cork  toJCillarney, 
along  the  eoiith-west  coast.  A 
traveller  cannot  furnish  us  with 
more  interesting  or  more  useful  in- 
formation than  ihat  which  concerns 
the  situation,  and  character,  and 
feelings  of  the  peasaiury :  if  they 
Imve  any  gricvawcos^  the  statement 
of  them  cannot  eotne  in  a  more  de- 
licate, unoiFending  manner,  to  the 
ear  of  the  legislator,  than  through 
the  medium  of  a  well-informed  tra- 
veller, who  visits  a  country  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  his  ob- 
servations upon  it. 

At  the  ilistance  of  a  few  miles 
from  Clonikety  stantis  ihe  seat  of 
J^ir  John  Freke,  who  has  taken  great 
pains  to  ameli<ii:ate  the  situation  of 
the  peasantry :  agriculture  m  his 
neighbourhood  seems  to  Ijave  been 
in  the  lowest  state  of  dcpiavity. 
Com  was  grown  ns  long  as  land 
would  bear  it,  aitd  then  the  land 
was  left  to  itself:  the  stiff  clay,  dried 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  split  in- 
to deep  fissures,  yielded  a  few  tufts 
of  noxious  weeds  and  tinprofitable 
grass. 

^  S\s  John  Freke  was  at  great  pains  to 


poiat  out  to  the  peop'e  the  inipolicy  <tf 
thi«  Bydtem ;  aad  strongly  urged  them  to 
90W  ck>veT,    instead  («    oe^eaing    the 
grouflA.     No  seed,  it  wit  answered,  could 
be  procured  in  the  ceoncry.     H«  hims^f 
took  the  paina  of  importing  it,  and  distri^ 
buted  ii  in  anudl  quaatides  an.ongst  ^ 
petty  farmers.     It    was  carefully  sown. 
£ach  indtvidaa!  was  ddrjghted  with  |he 
result,  aad  expressed  the  greatest  obiigar* 
don  to  the  baronet  for  his  valuable  commu^ 
aication    and    friendly    assistance:    bat 
«trangetotd*,  notwkhftanding  the  ai08t 
decided  advantage  had  been  gained  from 
this  new  system  of  hus^drj^  aotwillh* 
•staading  also  a  quantity  of  seed  had  beea 
imported  for  sale  intoaaeighbeuring  town, 
aoi  one  of  these  peoplcr  would  repeat  the 
expeiimtat.    To  find  a  soloiion  for  the 
motives    of  'this    conduct,    so   niiliUBt 
against  the  common  pripci^los  that  regu- 
late the  feelings  of  mankind,  may  appear 
^n  arduous  task ;  bat  the  .truth  \%  ;ha|t  ^ 
lo\vcr  classes  of  tbe  Iri^b  can^Pt  at  once 
banish  from  their  recollectioQ  jtke  tradi- 
tions of  ancient  (Mppresaion^  and  inf^  with 
difficulty  persuaded  that  any  measure  deci- 
dedly beneficial  to  them,  can  be  adopted 
or  recommended  solely  for  tiieiradTaDRag^. 
l^y  are  prone  to  suapeot  some  ft|ttater 
purpose  IB  jevery  effort  to  tmprfwc  tbt»r 
condition,  by  waich,  vUiiaately,  they  a>^y 
be  conopellt'd  to  j)ay.  a  h^h^r  reac»  ^d 
toil    more    laboriously.      Influenced    py 
this  prevailing  principle,  they  appear  un- 
willing to  deviate  from  (he  beaten  track  jn 
■which  their  fore-fathers  trod; and    often 
as8un>e  an  appearance  of  misery  and  "po- 
verty, to«ojoy,  as  they  imagine,  a  propor- 
tionable degree  of  security/' 

In  the  neijghbowrhopd  of  Bantry* 
bay,  we  remark  tbe  sanu^  iudi£(^- 
rence  of  the  peasantry  to  en  create 
their  produce;  gr  rather  the  safxic 
drt  ad  that  if  their  produce  was  .en- 
creased,  it  would  go  to  enrich  wii/- 
die-men  and  land-jobbers.  At  a 
place  CJilled  -Rocii,  ^vithin  the  bay, 
the  plough  wus  absolutely  unknow;!, 
till  the  present  ckrgyman    intra- 


duoed  It! 

<<  Immense  orowds  naoiecbtttly 
flocked  down  from  4he  aai^^boanng 
mounuins  to  ezaoane  ^  aavei  iustro* 
ment ;  and  its  pperations.were  behdd  with 
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wonder.  To  thowofhis  parishioners  who 
wece  inclined  to  employ  it  in  the  cnltiya- 
tion  of  thar  grounds  the  proprietor  readily 
offered  to  lend  it,  and  numerous  applicati- 
ons were  consequently  made.  Shortly, 
however,  the  plough  ceased  to  be  in  re- 
quest ;  eyen  the  sieht  of  it  appeared  to  be 
cautiously  shunned.  That  an  instrument 
producrive  of  such  an  obvious  and  imme- 
diate 8a^'ing  of  labour  should  be  thus  dis- 
carded, seemed  somewhat  extraordinary : 
but  to  unravel  the  mystery  was  not  diffi- 
cult. The  people  had  been  reminded  that 
•their  forefathers  had  dug  the  ground  ;  that 
the  plough  wasaninnovat-on.  An  unanimous 
resolution  was  instantly  made  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  their  ancestors  :  every  argu- 
ment to  the  contrary  proved  ineffectual ; 
.  »nd  when  we  visited  Reen,  the  ground  still 
continued  to  be  cultivated  with  die  spade/' 

The  Irish  are  a  sensible  people : 


they  feel  injuries  deeply,  and  re- 
member them  long :  but  it  is  that 
saaie  retentiveness  of  memory,  and 
acuteness  of  perception  which  make 
them  grateful  for  benefits,  and  which 
make  that  gratitude  lasting.  Concili- 
ate their  affections,  inspire  them  with 
confidence  that  **  you  have  no  si- 
nister purpose  in  your  efforts  to 
improve  their  condition,"  and  it  is 
not  in  their  nature,  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  reject  the  offer. 
After  having  dwelt  so  long  on  this 
volume,and  given  so  many  specimen^ 
for  our  rea<iei*s  to  judge  for  them- 
selves of  its  cop  tents  and  execa- 
tion,  we  shall  close  the  article, 
without  making  any  other  remark, 
tnan  that  it  is  m  every  re*^pect  cre- 
ditable to  the  taste  of  the  author. 


Art.  IV.  Travels  in  Scotland  By  an  unusal  Route ;  with  a  Trifi  to  the  Orhie^ni 
Jlebiides;  containing  Hints  for  Improvements  in  jlgriculture  and  Commerce ;  vitk 
Chtiracters  and  Anecdotes : — EmbelRshed  *tvith  Views  of  striking  Objects,  and  a  Maft 
includsng  the  Caledonian  Cana/.    JBy  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  J.M.  8vo  2  veil. 


SINCE  the  conhmencement  of 
^ur  labours  we  have  noticed,  and 
many  of  them  at  coDsiderable 
length  too,  at  least  a  dozeu  books 
of  travels  through  the  interior  of 
Scotland.  The  agriculture  of  the 
country  has  been  d  scribed  by  one 
5et  of  writers ;  the  mineralogy  has 
been  explored  by  another ;  the  an- 
tiquities by  a  tbird;  the  state  of 
commerce  and  the  fisheries  by  a 
fourth;  the  moral  character  has 
been*  appreciated  by  a  jBfth  ;  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people, 
'  together  with  the  scenery  of  the 
country  have  been  described  by  all. 
What'novel  information  can  one  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a  work  w.hich  treats 
on  an  exhausted  subject  ?  Blessed 
is  he  that  expects  nothing;  for  he 
bhall  not  be  disappointed.  The  Sin- 
clairs,  the  Pennants,  the  Buttons, 
the  Johnsons,  the  Jamesons,  the  St. 
Fonds,  the  Stoddarts,  the  Gilpins, 
the  Campbells,  the  Marshalls,  the 
Kobertsons,  the  Murray s,  and  many, 
many,  many  others  have  left  among 
them  but  few  ears  for  the  gleaner. 


The  less  accessible  paits  of  Norti 
Britain,  the  Hebrides  and  the  re- 
moter Orkneys,  have  had  their 
share  of  visitors :  Johnson's,  Pen- 
nant's, Garnett's,  and  recently  Mrs. 
Murray's  account  of  the  Western 
Isles  ;  and  Dr.  Barry's  most  ample 
and  excellent  History  of  die  OA- 
neys,  take  off  the  edge  of  appe- 
tite whicli  Mr.  Hall's  trip  to  these 
places,  as  announced  in  his  title, 
mi»>lit  otherwise  have  excited.  In- 
deed we  cannot  promise  the  read^ 
that  he  will  add  much  to  bis  stock 
of  knowledge  by  the  perusal  of 
these  volumes :  we  cannot  flatter 
him  with  hopes  of  seeing  any  im- 
pressive delineations  of  character, 
any  striking,  observations,  oii  men, 
Planners  and  human  life,  any  ap- 
propriate descriptions  of  ^^^^,  . 
sublime.scenery,  or  any  thing  which 
exhibits  a  cultivated  taste,  or  o«" 
licacy  of  sentiment  It  seems  Jo 
have  been  an  experiment  ol  Mu 
Hall  how  far  he  could  impose  upon 
the  credulity  of  his  readers:  m 
pages  are  pregnant  with  anecdotes, 
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many  of  which  are  exceedingly  in- 
delicate, more  exceedingly  silTyy  and 
most  of  them  are  exceedingly  in- 
credible. Many  of  them,  indeed, 
required  so  much  cool,  grave  im- 
pudence in  the  relation  that  but  for 
their  vulgarity  they  might  have  ex- 
torted a  smile.  A  general  coarse- 
ness, however,  pervades  the  book 
which  even  forbids  that  momentary 
relaxation  and  respite  from  its  Beo* 
tian  dulness. 

The  Reverend  Jarae^s  Hall,  A.M. 
was  formerly  a  student  at  the  Uni* 
versity  of  ot.  Andrews.  Of  this 
once  celebrated  seat  of  learning  he 
has  given  an  ample  account;  inter- 
spersred  with  anecdotes  of  different 
professors,  and  a  contrast  between 
the  ancient,  and  modern  discipline 
of  the  different  colleges. 

**  By  the  origiDal  constitution,  or  laws 
and  customs  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  provision  was  mado,  as  in  the 
edocation  of  youth  among  the  antients, 
for  certain  gymnastic  exercises.  At  the 
time  when  the  university  was  founded, 
though  the  date  of  this  was  subsequent 
to  die  invention,  and  the  incepient  use  of 
gunpowder;  the  great  weapon  of  war 
among  the  JL,owland  Scots,  as  well  as  the 
English,  was  the  bow  and  arrow ,  and 
archery  was  made  an  indispensable  article 
of  education  in  Scotland  from  the  davs 
of  James  I.  This  accomplished  and  wise 
prince  made  an  act,  forbidding  the  fa- 
vouiite  diversion  of  football,  and  substi- 
tuting in  its  place  that  of  shooting  with 
bows  and  arrows.  Every  boy,  when  he 
came  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  obliged 
at  stated  times  to  pratice  archery  at  cer- 
tain bowmnrks.  It  was  accordingly, 
among  the  statutes  of  both  St.  Leonard's 
and  St.  Salvator's  College,  that  an  annual 
prize  of  a  silver  arrow  should  be  given 
one  of  the  public  funds  to  the  best  marks- 
man, on  a  competition  in  archery.  Jn  a 
litde  dell  formed  by  some  knolls,  now 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  but  for- 
merly  almost* Contiguous  to  a  street  now 
in  rains,  butts  were  erected,  and  from 
time  to  time  repaired.  Seats  were  cut  or 
carved  in  the  green  sward,  on  either  side 
of  the  dell,  opposite  to  the  space  between 
the  butts,  and  roffe,  in  dinerent  rows, 


above  one  another,  like  the  benches  ia  a 
theatre,  or  the  gallery  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     lo  this  natural  amphitheatre, 
the  university  and  town  of  St.  Andrews, 
gendemen  and  ladies,  high  and  low,  wit- 
nessed the  annual  contestamong  the  archers^ 
for  the  prize  of  the  silver  arrow,  in  the  last 
week    of  the  month  of  March.    The 
youth  who  entered  the  lists  were  trained 
for  the  contest  by  shooting  as  often  as 
they  had  leisure  and  inclination  before- 
hand.    When  the  day  arrived  for  the 
trial,   they  appeared  generally  from  the 
number  of  nve  Or  six  ^o  eight  or  ten, 
equipped  in  the  antient  Scottish  dress; 
but  their  vests,  which  were  short,  like  that 
of  our  highland  regiments  and  light  in- 
fantry, of  different  colours,  accor£ne  to 
the  livery    of   their    respective  famuies, 
white,   red,   green,   yellow,   and  so  on. 
These  knights  were  attended,  each  with 
his  armour  bearer,  carrying  a  quiver  full  of 
arrows.     It  will  easily  be  imagined,  that 
it  was  not  among  the  poorer  class  of  stu- 
dents,that  candidates  am)eared  for  the  prize 
of  the  silver  arrow.     In  fact  though  a  siU 
ver  arrow,  and  that  a  pretty  massy  one, 
was  actually  given  to  tiie  victoi',  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  as  the  arrows  so  ac-: 
quired,  to  this  day,  testify :  yet  it  after- 
wards became  customary,  among  other  re- 
finements in  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  for  the  victors,  (not,  we  may  pre- 
sume,  without  the  approbation  at  least, 
of  the  regents,  or  masters,  who  had  the 
management  of  the  college  funds,)  iji- 
stead  of  receiving  a  silver  arrow,  to  affix 
a  silver  ball  to  what  came  to  be  called  the 
arrow,   with  their  name,  coat  of  arms, 
and  the  date  of  the  year  when  the  prize 
was  obtained.     All  the  other  rival  archers 
accompanied  the  victor  to  his  lodgings  ; 
where,  together  wi  h  as  many  of  his  friends 
as  he  chose  to  invite,  they  were  enteruin- 
ed  with  a  cold  collation.     In  a  procession 
through  the  principal  streets  in  the  town, 
or  rather  the  principal  parts  of  these  streets, 
in  their  way  from  the  butts  to  the  apart- 
ments of  tiie  victor,   pas.ing  the  houses 
of  the  principals,  professors,  and  others, 
gentlemen,  or  ladies,  to  whom  they  were 
desirous  of  shewing  a  mark  of   respect, 
the)  let  fiy  a  volley  ot'  arrows ;  as  sol- 
diers of  our  times,  on  certain  occasions, 
stand  to  their  arms,  or  give  a  feu  de  joic. 
The  day  of  shooting  for  the  arrow  was, 
of  coT^rse,  a  great  holiday. 
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<*  The  candidates  for  Ihe  honours  of 
archery,  assembled,  about  ten  o'clock,  at 
.  the  dwelling  house  of  the  rector  of  die 
university,  who,  with  the  other  professors, 
inarched  before  them  to  the  butts  ;  the 
maces  of  the  imirerstty,  and  the  silver 
arrow,  and  as  manv  of  the  a]>pended  sil- 
ver balls,  as  could  be  c<>nveniently  carri- 
ed by  one  man,  g^ng  befere  them.  A 
new  bail  was  hooked  to  a  silver  chain,  at- 
tached to  the  arrow  by  the  victor,  in  the 
course  of  what  remained  of  die  session. 
What  iias  become  of  all  xhes^  accumulat- 


ed balls,  IS,  I  believe,  not  very  geamHj 
or  publicly  known." 

This  custom  is  abolished,  the  pro- 
fessional duties  are  remitteii,  en- 
croachments have  been  made  on  the 
rij^ht  of  tlie  bursars,jand  such  a  gene- 
ral relaxation  of  collegia te  disci plioc 
prevails  that  the  sen\inary  has  lost 
much  of-  its  ancient  feme  and  ho- 
nour. Some  anecdotes  are  told  of 
Dr.  Wilkifi,  sufficiently  characleris- 
tic  and  amusing. 


AnT.  V.  Croihy^t  Complete  Pocket  Ga%etteer  of  England  and  Wales,  or  TrawBcr't 
Companion  ;  arranged  under  the  various  Deseripttons  of  Loejnl  Situation,  PMc  BM 
ingSf  CivU  Government^  Number  of  Inhabitants,  Ckantable  Institutions,  ^ntiqmhes  td 
Curiosiiies,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  Navigation  and  Canals,  Mtneri  Spriagt, 
Singular  Customs,  I/iterarj^  Characters,  Amusements,  Pariehest  Churches,  lie.  mem 
t>ai^,  and  Fairs,  Bankers,  Posts,  Inns,  Coaches  and  Waggon^,  Distances  from  Lm- 
den  surrounding  Toiims,  and  Gentlemen^s  Seats^  and  nvhatever  is  worthy  of  Attetim 
to  the  Gentleman  or  Man  of  Business  throughout  the  Kingdom,  With  a  Prefm  aai 
/tOroduction.    Sjf  the  Rev*  J,  Mai,ham,  12mo.  pp.  600. 

THIS  is  a  very  meritorious  andof  a  reddish  kind  of  atone.    At  one  tine 


useful  compilation:  most  of  the 
modem  topographical  authorities 
appear  to  have  been  consulted  5  an- 
tiquated descriptions  have  been  dis- 
carded ;  zx\d  at  thou  oh  in  a  work  of 
this  nature,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  continually  changing,  it  is  im- 
}>os6ible  to  attain  an  absolute  exemp- 
tion from  error,  yet  we  may  safety 
yecommond  the  volume  before  us 
as  more. valuable  and  worthy  of  con- 
fidence than  any  other  of  the  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  As  a 
specimen  we  shall  select  the  follow- 
ing article. 

«  NORTHAMPTON,  (North«np.)a 
n.  t.  ^dbsch  gives  name  to  the  county, 
ii  situated  oa  an  eminence  by  the  aide  of 
thenv«r  Nen,  which  bf)«md8  it  on  the  S. 
W.  and  over  which  it  has  2  bridges.  It 
is  a  handsome,  welK^bailt  town,  and 
stands  in  a  very  healthy  air.  It  is  ah 
ancient  place,  and  was  formerly  suniound- 
ed  with  walls,  and  defended  by  a  castle 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  ei  wtkich 
diere  are  still  some  remaifis  to  be  seen. 
Several  parliaments  have,  ait  di^Ferent 
tlmesi  been  held  here.  The  market  place  is 
ao  regular  and  spacious  that  it  is  pistly 
reckoned  one  of  tlie  ilnest  i<n  the  king- 
dom. The  principal  streets  also  are  re- 
gular and  the  houses  uniform)  all  built 


Northampton  coataioed  7  churckt  vitb* 
in  the  walls,  at  pi>eseat  there  aje  but  4. 
The  great  one,  called  AUhallows,  or  All 
Saints,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  totS) 
at  the  meeting  of  four  great  streeti ;  itleca 
stately  portico,  supported  by  S  kifty  loac 
columns,  with  a  ataiiie  of  Z^g  Q^a^ 
II.  oa  the  ballustrade.  *  Ihe  a«abeiflf 
houses  in  Northampton  is  about  106St 
and  that  of  the  iahaUtaots  about  &000. 
The  horse^market  is  reported  K> exceed  all 
others  of  the  kingdoni*  this  towa  beisg 
as  it  were  the  centre  tf  all  its  b»r««ar- 
kets  and  lu>rfe.&frs,  both  for  Md<ile  ad 
for  harness.  The  other  puUi?  MdiagSi 
betides  the  parpchial  churches,  are  a«ei* 
sions^house  or  couaty  haH,  whid  ii  < 
beautiful  bnildiqg  in  the  CoiirithiaD  ityiei 
a  county  jail,  and  a  public  infinsaryf^ 
good  free  school*  and  a  noble  m,  called 
die  George  inn,  which  was  built  l^Jola 
Dryden,  esq.  and  given  by  him  towaidi 
the  endowment  of  a  chantv  sbosl  bcK 
fbrSOboysand  lOgirhi.  Here  are al» 
chapels  for  the  pFesbyieriaos,  jarticnltf 
bapttstSy  <}uakei^  aioravuttis,  aodmetliO' 
dists.  The  principal  maaufsctory  istbaw 
boots  and  shoes  ;  here  is  also  soiae  trade 
in  woekombing  and  jersey  spixming.  Net 
fnr  from  Northampton,  on  the  road  to  Lm- 
don,  is  a  fiae  Gothic  edifice,  called  Qseee  i 
Cross,  erected  by  King  Edward  1.  to  the 
memory  of  his  beloved  queen,  Eleanbr. 
Northampton  is  £0venaed  by  a  r       ^^ 


j^fefiO&irriCiK  OF  aoovoii. 


Wt 


ii&t  iMwfraePf  A  ft!CorJer»  to^  dtrk»  aftd 
^omttaoft  cogftciii  with  mierior  offi^cai^f 
vU  sends  2  ittembera  to  (arlauntbt* 

**  M^riH  Day  mnd  Fmri.^  Marisct 
Days,  Wed.  Fri.  aod  *Sat.  the  last  of 
lA'hich  is  the  principal — Fairs,  Feb  20* 
Ap.  Id,  May  4>«  Aug.  5  aad2o,  Sep.  19^ 
Hov.  d8,  and  Dec.  10. 

*<  /W/«}  The  po»  coraei  io  at  6 
o'clock  ia  the  mortip  am)  goes  out  at  7  in 
the  even  k 

^  ^tf»Mkrx.]}  Messrs.  Perciral  and  Som 


who  draw  OB  EsdoUe  and  Co.  London  | 
Mmsts.  M  aitiot  aod  Co«  who  draw  on  Mas- 
terroan  jMd  Go.  and  Mftssrs*  Butdi^r  aod 
Co.  who  draw  on  Dnuamond  and  Co, 

**  Princifial  JnmJ}  George  aod  Aagel. 

*<  Northampton  is  a  great  thoroughfare 
budi  on  |he  K.  and  W,  roadsi  coachea  and 
^^g^s  passing  and  repaesing  hourly, 
and  is  dist.  fi-cm  London  66  m.  On  th« 
r.  there  is  »  T.  R.  to  Wellingbnoagh, 
and  on  the  1.  to  Dayoolry  and  Latleiw 
worth.*' 


Art.  VI.  Jn  ffutorlcal  and  Descripitve  Account  of  the  Town  of  Lancatter ;  colHeted 
from  iheiejt  AuikoritUf,  Illustrfiied  with  fiur  engrttvingi^  8vo.  pp.  I'^O. 


THIS  \i  a  well  executed  Uciie 
)»oo1C)  giving  a  good  Account,  in  a 
reasonable  compass,  of  all  the  objects 
worthy  of  notice  by  jbe  strtipger  or 
inhabitant.  There  are  two  errors 
however  which  the  author  ought  to 
correct  in  a^ucceediog  edition.  Tb^ 
first  \%  in  the  title  page  which  prO'** 
uiisesfour  engravings,  whereas  inere 
are  but    three,   namely  a  plan   of 


the  town  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth, 
another  of  the  town  at  present,  end 
a  third  of  the  castle.  The  next  error 
^is  in  mistaking  smeltB  for  saloQon- 
fry  (p.  68)  und  in  represe&ting 
them  as  coming  dpwn  tlie  river  iii 
April  and  May;  instffad  of  running 
vp  it,  wkich  they  do  for  the  pu4> 
ptMe  of  depositing  their  spawn. 


A^T.  yil.  Tki  Pkture  0f  Newcasth  \ipon  Tjttf ;  comalmng  m  Gvids  to  the  Town  md 
ffn^^hbourhood^  an  Account  of  the  Roman  JVall^  and  u  Desertion  of  ike  Cocd^Mimcm 
Ilkutrateflhfu  f/hp  of  the  Coal  Dhtrkt,  andu  Plan  of  Ne^^MUtie.  8vo.  pp.  lS(k 


THIS  is  a  work  of  no  common 
pierit  In  those  parts  of  it  which 
afe  compiled  tvorf^  printed  autho- 
rities, the  author  has  displayed  both 
$ouna  judgtpent  ^nd  good  taste, 
while  the  original  jnatter,  obviously 
the  result  of  personal  entjiiiry  and 
inspectiqn,  cjcserves  high  praise, 
both  for  itB  accuracy  and  import- 
ance,   i^o  stranger,  vfrho  wishes  to 


see  what  is  remarkable  in  the  toim 
and  nei^bourhood  of  Newcastle, 
no  itiAiabitant,  who  possesses  a  libe*- 
ral  curiosity  about  the  interesting 
objects  that  surround  him,  ought 
to  be  destitute  of  this  little  trork: 
nor  will  it  be  found  unworthy  ot 
a' place  in  the  topographical  de* 
partnieiTt  of  any  well  furnished  li- 
brary. 


Aar.  VUI 


1%€  Origin  and  Desrcriptian  of  Bogmr^  or  ffothomton  ;  and  an  Acsatmt  of 
#  0^aeent  FMagee.    Bif  J.  B.  Davis,  M.  D.  12ino.  pp.  IM. 


Bo^or  is  a  village  containing  a* 
bout  nfty  bpust^,  situated  close  to 
ibe  aea,  on  the  coast  of  Susfsex, 
and  frequemed  for  the  purpose  of 
batbiiio^  and  retirement,  by  a  few 
genteel  families  who  dislike  the 
publicity  a^d  dissipation  of  Bright 
U>a  a!Hl  oth^r  fashionable  watering- 


places.  Dr.  Davis  deser\^s  some 
credit  for  his  ingenuity,  in  having 
composed  a  book  out  of  such  scanty 
materials ;  and  the  reader  who  chusea 
to  peruse  it  will  have  a  good  idea  of 
the  vast  consumption  of  patience 
that  sometimes  takes  place  in  a 
single  hour.  ^ 
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Art.  IX.     The  Hittwy  of  the  ancient  Borouf^h  of  Pcnt^rac^f  coataming  an  miemAig 

Account  of  iu  Cattky  and  the  three  different  Sieges-  it  sustained  during  the  civil  War; 

'  Vfith  Notes  and  Pedigrees  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Royalists  and  ParRameM* 

tariansf  chiefUf  dratun  from  Manuscripts  newr  before  fiubUsned.    By  B.  Booth* 

ROYD,  Syo.  pp.  526. 


THE  reader  who  expects  from 
this  volume  any  statistical  details 
relative  to  the  town  of  Pontefract, 
either  in  the  present,  or  any  former 
period,  will  oe  disappointed;  the 
whole  of  the  information  of  this 
kind  that  we  have  been  able  to  meet 
with,  being  comprized  in  a  single 

Eage.  Mr.  Boothroyd's  labours, 
owever,  deserve  a  much  more  re- 
spectful notice  than  the  solemn 
trifling,  and  tasteless  unprofitable 
compilation,  bv  which  most  of  our 
topographical  histories  are  charac- 
terised: he  has  employed  his  time 
better  than  in  transcribing  tomb- 
stones and  pubiisliini;  p4risn-regis- 
tersand  churchwardens'  h!iUs;  there- 
fore, although  in  our  opinion  his 
book  might,  by  judicious  curtail- 
ment, be  reduced  with  advantage 
to  one  half  of  its  present  bulk,  yet 
knowing  the  various  tastes  of  dif- 
ferent readers,  we  shall  not  venture 
absolutely  to  condemn  this  seeming 
prolixity. 

The  first  section  treats  of  the 
state  of  this  place  during  the  domi- 
nion of  the  R(  mans,  in  which  the 
only  facis  properly  belonging  to 
the  history  of  Pontefract  are,  that 
withiutwo  miles  of  the  place  there 
were  formerly  the  vestiges  of  a  Ro- 
man camp,  that  three  Roman  roads 
meet  in  its  vicinity,  and  that  Roman 
coins  have  actually  been  dug  up 
within  the  precincts  of  Pontefract 
Itself.  The  two  next  sections  re- 
late to  the  Saxon  period,  and  the 
constitution  and  privileges  of  this 
burgh  during  that  time;  from  which 
we  pnly  learn  that  the  place  was 
called  Kirkby,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably had  a  church,  and  that,  as 
appears  from  Domesday-book,  it 
was  a  burgh  in  the  time  of  Edward 


the  Confessor.  The  two  next  sec- 
tions relate  the  transfer  of  the  burgh 
of  Kirby  to  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  one  of 
the  captains  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  the  erection  of  the 
castle  by  this  powerful  Baron,  and 
discusses  the  origin  of  the  modern 
name  of  the  town,  which  was  ira- 
posed  on  it  by  its  Morman  masters. 

In  the  succeeding  section  is  an 
interesting  history  of  the  Lacp, 
lords  of  Pontefract:  the  male  line 
failed  at  the  death  of  Robert  de 
Lacy,  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  L; 
and  the  barony  of  Pontefract,  with 
other  large  possessions,  devolved 
on  his  half-sister,  Aubrey  de  Lis- 
sours.  By  the  marriage  of  this  lady 
with  Richard  Fitz  Eustace,-  consta- 
ble of  Chester,  the  barony  of  Pon- 
tefract passed  into  this  potent  fa- 
mily. The  grandson  of  Aubrey, 
Roger  Fitz  Eustace,  took  upon  him- 
self  the  name  of  Lacy,  and  from 
this  fierce  warrior  the  Barony  vof 
Pontefract  devolved  to  his  lineal 
descendant,  Henry  de  Lacy,  the 
confidential  friend  of  Edward  the 
First,  and  his  successor.  By  the 
former  of  these  princes  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice-roy  of  Aquitaine  and 
Gascony,  and  leader  of  the  vjin  at 
the  memorable  battle  of  Falkirk, 
against  the  Scots,  by  the  latter  he 
was  appointed  regent  of  the  king- 
dom d urine  the  absence  of  the  king 
in  Scotland,  on  that  expedition  so 
disastrously  terminated  oy  the  de- 
feat at  Bannockburn.  He  died  in 
J3I0  and  the  whole  of  his  estates 
passed  intio  the  possession  of  Tho- 
mas Earl  of  Lancaster,  cousin  to 
Edward  II,  who  had  married  bis 
only  daughter  and  heiress  Alice. 

In  the  four  succeeding  sections 
are  related  the  political  events  of 
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which  Pontefract  and.  its  vicinity 
was  the  scene  till  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  civil  ^ar  between 
Chartes  I.  and  the  parliament.  A\ 
the  breaking  out  or  these  commo- 
tions the  castle  of  Pontefract  was 
taken  possessign  of  by  Col.  Lowther 
ana  others  of  the  Yorkshire  gentry 
for  the  King.  In  August  1644, 
after  the  battle  of  Marston  moor, 
the  town  and  castle  of  Pontefract 
was  besieged  by  the  parliamehta« 
rians  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Sands  and  Fairfax,  and  afterwards 
of  Lambert:  the  garrison  made  a 
▼ieorous  resistance  and  held  out 
till  the  1st  of  March  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year,  when  the  siege  was 
raised  by  Sir  M.  Langdale,  wno  en- 
tirely defeated  Lambert  and  rein- 
forced the  castle  with  stores  of  all 
kinds.  On  the  21st  of  the  same 
month  the  blockade  was  resumed, 
and  after  a  very  gallant  defence  the 
garrison  surrendered  on  honourable 
terms  on  the  20th  of  July.  In  June 
1648  the  castle  was  surprised  by  the 
royalists,  who  being  in  consequence 
besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  par- 
liament about  the  end  of  October 
held  out    with  much  gallantry  till 


the  24th  of  Marchin  the  following 
year,  when  they  surrendered  to  Ge- 
neral Lambert.  Soon  after  this  the 
castle  was  dismantled.  These  trans- 
actions are  for  the  most  part  related 
in  the  form  of  a  journal,  and  with  a 
great  superfluity  of  minuteness,  so 
that  they  occupy  more  than  100 
.pages  and  form  the  four  last  sections 
of  the  fii'st  part. 

-  The  second  part  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  monastic  establish- 
ments, churches,  hospitals,  schools 
and  charities  that  have  been  founded 
in  the  town ;  also  of  the  market 
cross,  town  hall,  tht^atre,  &c.  The 
history  of  the  corporation,  and  of 
the  contests  in  consequence  of  the 
election  of  pariiamentary  represen- 
tatives, occupies  some  pages,  to 
which  succeeds  an  account  of  the 
several  sects  of  religious  non- 
conformists that  have  established 
themselves  here;  and  the  volume 
closes  with  an  appendix  containing 
the  charters  belonging  to  the  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Boothroyd's  style  is  clear 
and  plainly  elegant,and  the  equitable 
liberality  of  bis  sentiments  does  him 
much  honour. 


AaT.  X.  The  Nnu  Picture  of  Scotland  i  being  an  accurate  Guide  to  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdoms  ;  with  Historical  Detcrifitive  Accounts  of  the  firinciiuil  BmURngSf 
Curiosities  and  Antiquities  ;  divided  into  Tours  and  Districts.  EmbetRshed  wth  a 
Afojfi  and  Plates f  12mo.  2  vols. 


THE  character  of  this  work  is 
midding,  being  neither  very  good 
nor  very  bad  ;  it  is  deficient,  how- 
ever, in  one  essential,  namely  an 
index.  The  compiler  has  shewn 
himself  to  be  such  in  the  true  Ro- 


man sense  of  the  word,  for  he  has 
stolen  the  whole  of  his  first  chapter 
from  the  description  of  Scotland  in 
Mr.  Pinkerton's  general  geography, 
verbatirn  and  without  the  smallest 
acknowledgment. 


Art.  XL  Delineations  of  St,  Andrews  ^  being  a  particular  Account  of  every  thing  re- 
marhable  in  the  History  and  present  State  of  the  City  and  Ruins ^  the  University,  and 
other  interesting  Objectt  of  that  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Capital  of  Scotland:  including 
many  curious  Anecdotes  and  Events  in  the  Scottish  History,  By  James  GKiEaaoir. 
4co.  pp.  24a 


MR,  Grierson  has  executed  his 
work  in  a  very  creditable  and  agree- 
able manner.  At  present  St.  An- 
drews is  a  place  of  small  conse-* 


quence :   its  metropolitan  ecclesi- 
astical dignity  is  no  more,  its  unir     , 
versity  ranks  by  no  means  highly^ 
in  the  public  estimation,    aad  its 


^  410^ 


feRltlSH  T^VVlA  AMD  T0*^6dl4PHt. 


race  sptehdij  dsutbedkl  is  oew  in 
itiiaft.  out  thotieh  its  forrbi5r«pleD* 
dour  bus  passed  awav  ttill  it  de« 
serves  not  to  be  /vi'hoily  forgotten :. 
it  is  connected  \vith  many  impor. 
tant  events  in  the  Scotish  history, 
and  suggests  many  a  serious  reflttc- 
ction  to  an  enquiring  mind. 

The  first  ebauter  of  this  little 
volume  contains  t]}e  legendary  his« 
torv  of  the  origin  of  St.  Andrews  ; 
anci  then  narrates  the  more  autbeii* 
tic  events  of  whii::b  this  city  has 
been  the  scene.  The  second  chap* 
ter  rebtcs  the  rise,  exti^nt,  po^'i  r» 
wealth  and  revolutions  of  the  arcii<r 
bishopric  and  the  other  religious 
establishments  of  the  place.  The 
third  chapter  is  a  general  deserip^ 
(ion  of  St.  Andre tvs  ;  and  the  fourth 
is  devoted  to  a  more  particular  ac* 
count  of  the  remarkable  objects,  cs* 
pecialiy  the  remains  of  the  ciahecira], 
the  ca«tle  and  monastery:  to  this 
stieceeds  an  account  of  the  pubiic 
schools  and  univei^ity,  and  the  woik 
concludes  with  a  few  miscellaneous 
Si' tides. 

The  university  of  St.  Andreivs  at 
present  consists  of  two  distinct  in^- 
stitutions.  One  is  St.  Mary's  college, 
and  is  appropriated  to  theological 
studies  :  t\\e  classes  at  tltis  college 
are  aJl  taught  gratify  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  average  number  of  stu- 
aentsdoes  nutexceed  seventeen.The 
other  called  the  united  philosophy 
college  originated  in  1747  by  the 
i];?cornoration  of  the  two  colleges 
called  St.  SaUator's  and  St.  Leo- 
nard's. The  divinity  and  philo^- 
phy  colKges 

"  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other 
m  re«p(cl  ok  disci pilne  and  rcvemjes^and 
there  ar«  only  five  ca«ec  in  whicii  tH«y 
act  «s  a  c<wjunct  body,  viz.  in  ttMt  eWc- 
tians  of  Ibeir  chaDc«eilQr«  r«cU»r,  and 
profesiior  of  medicine,  in  conferring  de- 
grees, and  in  the  znanagesienl  of  the 
univer^iy  library. 

"  The  funds  in  the  Scottish  unirersi- 
^  ti««t  eatablihed  for  the  assistance  of  po<»r 
aludeitts  in  the  f)nMecut4oo  <»f  tlieir  stu- 
die.s«  are  denominated  buruirits.  Of 
these  there  are,  \\\  the  United  college  cf 
St*  Andrews,    sixteen,  poperly  called 


fitotdtttim^bdnarm.  Fixtr  of  tKem  H 
l^asl  fall  vjfecaiii  fver^  year;  and  ve4e- 
terminadby  tto^tition  at  th^  be|^Q^ 
ring  of  oach  session.  The  eaTidi(bttt 
are  Irif  4  with  respt-ct  to  their  skill  in  tfie 
JJatin  lanj^iiage,  and  which.<<^eterofthqtl 
discovers  the  greatest  knowledge  of  it, 
h  entitled  to  i>bt3iB  the  burur),'  and 
t«hen  obtained t  it  confers  a  ri^ht  to  board 
for  four  years  in  th^  college  during  the 
seftsi(»n.  AllthesiKleen  who  hold  these 
bur«arie5,  eat  together  at  the  iame  table, 
and  no  elhers  are  admitted. 

hut  there  is  also  kept  in  tiie  coDegr 
anotlier  table^  for  the  apcommodat'oo  of 
j^tiuienU  of  a  difierent  deicription. 
Tiiese  are  not,  like  Ihe  ibufidatton^Mv* 
spr>',  entertjkineci  gratis  i  but  pay  a  c^. 
lain  8um  for  tiieir  b^ard  during  ti)e  ses- 
sion, U5;iially  about  i'Wc:!ve  guineas^  At 
this  table  the  number  is  not  liroiied  as  in 
the  former  ca>e,  but  consists  soniclimes 
of  mf>re,  sometimes  of  fewer,  acccirdinj 
to  the  number  and  inclinations  of  the 
students  at  the  time. 

At  each  ui  these  tables  a  professor  cob- 
stai^jLjy  presidtr:;,  and  as  the  duty  al  tfaoi 
presiding  is  cijrcMlated  in  rotation  tbrougk 
all  thu  d^tfer^ut  prof^issors,  from  week  to 
weekj  the  person  presiding  for  the  liiae 
is  named  the  hebdoinadpr,  Itoxn  a  Gitt^ 
wof  d  which  signifies  a  week. 

Formerly  there  were  at  this  collegt 
three  descripiions.of  Btudents,distingui3i. 
ed  by  the  quality  of  the  gowns  whidi 
they  wore,  ajid  by  the  amount  ofibcfecs 
which  they  paid  to  the  professors. 

The  first  of  ihese  were  called  Prmn. 
They  wore  gowns  of  aft  superior  quality 
of  cloth,  trimmed  in  an  elegant  Jtite»aiwi 
paid  on  enteiing  to  a  class  six  guineas  ul 
fees.  The  seconJ  description  were 
termed  Seconders.  These  were  funii«httl 
with  gowns  (A'  an  equally  fine  qualitji 
but  not  so  richly  trimineil,  ami  paiJ  at 
their  entrance  to  a  class  three  guineaJ. 
.  And  the  third  description  were  named 
Tenters,  wlio  had  gown^  <*f  an  inkmi 
94>rt  of  oloilij  w  ttbout  ifiinming«  «>d  paid 
one  guinea  and  a  half  of  fee«. 

Tlic  ilew>ffii4iat4on  of  tfrnen,  ^fi^' 
ever,  has  been  long  unknewn,  iw  stH<ka»t 
having  entered  as  one  for  m^y  )^^ 
past ;  Seconders  and  TeTwrr*  therefore  are 
the  only  distinctions  in  uss.  Tfaese  cw- 
tinne  to  wear  their  gowns  as  abo«  des- 
cribed, and  to  pay,  on  their  «Kefwrt« 
a  class,  the  above  specified  fees.  Tbe 
gowns  worn  by  the  students  at  this  col* 
lege,  as  in  all  the  other  colleges  of  w- 
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Xmni,  where  nuch  academical  Indges  of 
dfstinctioa  are  in  uste,  are  made  w  red* 
fri«ze«  and  they  are  here  without  sleeves 
The  students  of  the  college  of  £diii« 
burgh  and  of  St.  Mary  %  college,  St  An* 
drews,  wear  no  panicuiar  bad^e  of  dis- 
ii notion .  Besides  the  s \\ieen fouTid^tio/p' 
bursaries  belonging  to  this  c^llege^  there 
are  twenty-three  others,  established  at 
difft^rent  times  by  different  benefactors, 
and  in  the  giftof  dtflfereni  patrons.  Of  these 
there  are  five  very  considerably  superior 
in  value  to  the  rest,  in   the  gift  of  Sir 


Alexander  Ramfay,  Bait,  of  Balmam. 
They  are  twenty  guineas  each  fmr  an. 
Twiai,  and  may  beheld  for  nine  years^  the 
holder  leaving  it  besides  in  his  option, 
for  the  last  four  years,  to  siudy  at  any 
of  the  Scottish  universities  he  may  find 
mofl  convenient,  provided  lie  continue 
to  pursue  one  of  the  three  learned  profes- 
sionsy  divrnity,  fiiw,  or  physic. 

The  following  list  exhtUits  at  one  view 
all  the  bursaries  belonging  to  this  o>i« 
lege,  with  their  names^  patrons,  and  the 
value  of  each* 


BURSARIES   6EL0NG1N«  TO   THE   UNITED  COLLEGE. 


No.       Names, 
5.  Ramsay, 
3.  Wilkie, 
2.  Grant, 
S.  Bayne, 

2.  Malcolm, 

1.  Moncreiffe, 
1.  Lawson, 
1.  Glendee, 
1.  Pat.  Yeamen, 

1.  Alex.  Yeamen, 

2.  Guild, 
1.  Cupar, 

16.  Foundation 
bursaries. 


Pairofii. 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsay, 
Wilkie  of  Foulden, 
Sir  James  Grant, 
Mr.  Ferguson  of  Raith, 

{Sir  James  Malcolm, 
Malcolm  of  Balbeadie 
Fothrinffham  of  Pourie 
Principal  of  the  Unit.  Col 
Sir  Thomas  MoncreifFe, 
Town  Council  of  Dundee, 
Mrs.  Birrel  and  Mrs.  Norie, 
Rait  of  Arniston, 
United  College, 
Town-Council  of  Dundee, 
Town-Council  of  Cupar, 
1  Determined  by  Competi« 
3  tion. 


j 


{ 


Falfu  of  each. 

L21     0    0 

)1     2    2A 

10    0    0 

10    0     0 

lOOmerks  Scots, 

100  merks  Scots. 

100  merks  Scots. 

L.  6    0    0 

14.    0    0 

8     4.  11^5^ 

6    0    0 

4  bolls  wheat. 

board  for  four  years 

during  the  session. 

The  classes  at  present  taught  in  this 
college,  with  the  days  and  hours  of  their 
aaeeting,  are  as  follows  :  viz.  The  first 
or  pubUc  Latin  class  meets  every  lawful 
day,  except  Saturday,  at  eight  in  the 
morning  and  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon  ; 
and  on  Saturday  it  meets  at  eight  in  the 
morning  only.  The  second  or  private 
Latin  meets  every  lawful  day,  except 
Satuday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  The 
fir.<«t  or  public  Greek  meets  at  ten  and 
two  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fri* 
days,  and  on  the  other  three  lawful  days 
of  the  week  only  at  the  hour  often.  The 
second  or  public  Greek  meets  evtry  law* 
ful  day,  except  Saturday,  at  eight  in  the 
morning.  The  Rhetoric-and-Logic  class, 
every  lawful  day  except  Saturday,  at  ele- 
ven ;  and  the  Natural  Philosophy  the 
same.  The  Moral  Philosophy  is  at  ten, 
on  the  same  days.  There  are  two  public 
Mathematical  classes,  and  commonly  a 
private  one.  The  first  meets  at  twelve, 
the  second  »l  nine  in  the"  morning,  and 


the  third  or  private,  or,  as  it  is  frequenlfy 
called  from  the  object  of  it,  the  pfaclical, 
at  two  in  the  afternoon,  every  lawful  day 
except  Saturday.  The  Civil  History  is 
at  two  o'clock  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days. The  Professor  of  Medicine  teaches 
no  class,  the  number  of  students  in  that 
department  being  too  few  to  render  it 
worth  his  while.  The  vicinity  of  the 
celebrated  medical  school  of  Edinburgh 
is,  no  doubt,  one  great  cause  of  thi«,  tor 
the  superior  attraction  of  such  a  body 
must  draw  every  student  of  medicine  to 
the  other  side  of  tlie  Forth.  There  are 
likewise  two  French  classes  taught  in 
the  college. 

The  session  lasts  about  six  months,  com- 
mencing towards  the  end  of  October,  and 
terminating  in  the  fir.«t  week  of  May. 
About  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  ave- 
rage number  of  students  was  nearly  se- 
venty :— twenty  years  ago  it  was  up- 
wards of  one  hundred :— *at  present  it  is 
about  setentv. 
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Art.  XIL  The  Hutory  of  Lpverhoohfrom  the  EarSeit  Records  to  tie  Year  1808^ 

OrnamenUd  with  Puws  of  its  PuoRc  Bmldings  and  a  Maf,  of  the  Tbtco.    4to. 

OF  this  work  only  the  first  half  that  the  letter  press  appears  chiefly 

volume  has  hitherto  come    under  intended  as  a  vehicle  for  the  woodeii 

our  inspection ;     we  shall    say  no  cuts  which  dre  numerous  and  well 

more  of  it  therefore  at  present  ^an  executed. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 
POETRY. 


THE  strongest  *rriter  whom  it  fails  to  our  lot  to  mention  in  tlie  poe- 
tical dcportmont  of  this  year,  is  Mr.  Crabbe.  Fediiig,  enemy, 
originalit}',  minute  observation,  and  vivid  picture,  are  tbe  characteristics 
of  hisstyJe.  He  will  be  studied  and  admired  by  all  qualified  and  hot 
OFer-doKcate  judges ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  make  many  imi- 
tators. Imitation  of  an  individual,  in  fact,  was  never  less  the  mode  than 
at  present  The  multitude  and  variety  of  models  in  every  clas^  the 
want  of  any  one  man  of  talents  sufficiently  commanding  to  assume  the 
*cUtorship  of  poetry ,  and  perhaps  also  that  keenness  of  c^iticbm  which 
a  refined  and  fastidious  age  delights  to  fosrter,  have  all  contributed  to 
cmaacipate  the  lower  order  of  versemen  from  a  servile  obsequiousness  to 
wy  single  master.  A  genuine  poet,  animated  by  the  l<rfty  consciousness 
lof  genius,  wtU  ever  Scorn  to  be  deterred  from  hazarding  a  new  manner, 
even  by  the  strongest  conviction  that  in  so  doing  he  offers  a  more 
conqfMcuaus  maiic  to  the*  shafts  of  ridicule — ^but  an  inferior  writer,  who  is 
too  duH  to  have  any  peculiarities  of  his  own,  is  ix>w  generally  too  wise 
to  adopt  tliose  of  another,  how  much  soever  bis  superior — Since  **The 
loves  of  the  Tr'uingles,"  who  has  dared  to  copy  Darwin  ? 

Tbe  middling  rhyuoers  of  the  present  year  therefore,  have  mostly  con* 
tented  themselv^  with  writing  as  well  a^  they  could  on  the  established 
principles  of  orthodox  English  poetry — no  new  heresies  have  arisen 
aoifingst  them^  dulaess  is  their  only  prevailing  sin  ;  a  sin  from  which  not 
e?en  orthodoxy  can  preserve.  Itjmay  be  thought  singular  that  the  only 
exception  to  these  remarks  is  afforded  by  one  of  those  people  who  style 
themselves,  self-taught  poets,  or  6(7/*^^,  and  ^lio  have  lately  become  very 
bunerciLs.  Had  not  the  lyre  of  Walter  Scot  been  heard,  James  Hogg 
iroald  still  have  lain  a  silent  unawakcned  echo. 

Of  Mr.  Wprdsworth's  poems,  those  of  Mrs-  Charlotte  Smith,  the  diree 
wriptural  epics,  and  several  other  articles  on  which  we  have  bestowed 
BaD8idecfihle;atiention,it  is  ueedless  here  to  speak--*On  the  whole  we 
hink  we  may  fairly  gratify  isaders  and  authors  with  the  assertion  that 
3oeiical  taste  and  talent  do  not  appear  to  bo  on  tbe  decline  amon  jst  u^. 
^Hsm.  «EV.  Yoi.  Vi.  LI 
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Art.  I.     Poems lytii  Rev.  GsoRGft 

THIS  volume  possesses  in  a  bi^h 
degree  what  is  now  certainly  the 
rarest  of  poetical  excellences — ori- 
ginality. Great  indeed  are  its  me- 
rits, its  imperfections  also  are  con. 
siderable ;  on  both  accounts  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  excellent  siudy^ 
and  therefore  entitled  to  our  parti* 
cular    attention.      Three    of  the 

¥)ems  it  contains  "  The  Library," 
he  «  Village,"  and  "  The  News- 
paper ^"  were  first  published  almost 
five  and  twenty  years  ago — the  rest 
are  new.  All  the  former  ones,  and 
especially  *'  the  Village,"  were 
read,  admired,  and  applauded  in 
their  day,  by  the  best  judges  of 
poetical  composition  ;  but  that  they 
never  obtained  the  popularity  they 
deserved,  may  be  fairlv  inferred 
from  ihe  circumstance  of  their  ne- 
ver being  reprinted  in  a  collective 
form  till  now.  An  unrivalled  vivid- 
ness, and  a  certain  painful  truth  of 
paintins;,  characterise  **  the  Vil- 
lage." In  plan,  and  still  more  in 
versification,  this  poem  resembles 
that  of  Goldsmith — ^but  here  the 
likeness  ends.  Goldsmith  saw  his 
subject  like  a  theorist  as  well  as  a 
poet— even  the  melancholy  be  ex- 
cites is  of  a  pleasing  kind,  and  he 
lends  a  grace  to  his  rnsttcs  them- 
selveu.  Very  different  were  the 
views  and  the  situation  of  Mr. 
Crabbe.      An    actual    and    feelincr 

Sectatov  of  the  real  sufferings  of 
e  poor  in  a  dreary  and  inhospita- 
ble tract  of  the  Suffolk  coast,  he 
snatches  the  pencil  in  a  mingled 
emotion  of  pity  and  indignation, 

■  **  to  paiDt  the  cot, 
«  As  truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  Bards  will 
not" 

His  lines  are  not  inferior  in  har- 
mony, and  certainly  not  in  spirit 
nor  in  feeling,  to  any  contained  in 
the  '*  Deserted  Village;"  but 
•<in  fancy  and^  elegance  they 
cannot  vie  with  that  delightful 
poem.    Mr.  Cxabbfi  is    a  kind  of 
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Dutch  painter,  who  draws  notbhi]; 
that  be  does  not,  and  any  thine  that 
he  does  see,  which  is  capable  of 
affording  a  picture,  and  a  moral. 
The  parish  work-house— the  dying 
pauper — the  apothecary— and  tbe 
parson,  are  the  sketches  of  a  mas. 
ter  hand,  and  have  no  fauh  butthat 
of  being  too  real.  We  forbear  to 
quote  what  many  of  our  readers 
must  have  seen,  and  can  scarcdf 
have  forgotten .  The  piece  entitled 
**  The  Parish  Register,"  which  is 
the  longest  of  the  present  yolop^ 
bears  some  relation  by  its  subject 
to  the  poem  we  have  just  been  no- 
ticing, but  it  is  on  the  whole  less 
gloomy,  less  poetical,  has  no  ge- 
neral plan,  fewer  preneral  refiec- 
tions,  and  more  depth  of  thonghi; 
in  short  it  is  the  work  of  u 
older  man.  The  experience  of 
twenty  years  spent  in  a  more  agree- 
able part  of  the  country,  seems  to 
have  softened  down  tlie  acuteneu 
of  those  feelinffs  that  inspired  "the 
Village ;"  and  its  author  now  ap- 
pears the  calm  and  impartial  bio- 
grapher of  his  parish.  Taking  te 
register  for  his  text  book,  he  dirides 
his  subject  into  three  books  of 
"  Births,"  "  Marriages,"  and 
"  Deaths,"  and  after  prescntii^tD 
our  view  two  very  accoratc  tti 
well-contrasted  pictures  of  the  cot- 
tage of  the  sober  and  industrioffi 
peasant,  and  that  of  his  idle  m 
vicious  neighbour,  with  groBjferf 
their  several  inhabitants,  be  fi^ 
ceeds  with  his  portraits.  Of  thew 
some  are  pathetic,  some  buo}0«roo% 
all  show  a  lively  conception  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  cbancter, 
and  none  are  void  of  interest.  A 
few  extracts  will  best  disolaythr 
general  spirit  in  which  they  «« 
executedv 
**  To  ntefflur  an  infant,  met  wrtilkf 

•iret, 
Assembled  all,  as  auch event  requBHi 
Frequent  and  full,  the  rural  k«w  v^ 
And  speakers  ntny»  arg'd  toe  kttt  *^ 

bate,— 
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Some  hatdenM  koitTe^  who  rQ?'d  the 

country  round, 
Hjki  left  a  babe  within  the  parish  bound,-*- 
Fint,  of  the  fact  they  question 'd-—^^  Was 

it  true  V* 
The  child  was  bought — ^  What  then  re- 

maia'd  to  do  ?" 
^  Was't  dead  or  living  ?"  This  was  fairly 

proT'd, 
*Twas  pinch'dy  it  roar'd,  and  every  doubt 

remov'd  ; 
Then  by  what  name  th*  unwelcome  guest 

to  cally 
Was  long  a  question,  and  it  pos'd  them 

all;  * 

For  he  who  lent  a  name  to  babe  unknown, 
Censorious  men  might  take  it  for  his  own  ; 
They  iook'd  about,  they  ask'd  the  name 

ofaU, 
Aod  not  one  RUharJ  answered  to  the  call; 
Next  they  esquir'd  the  day,  when  passing 

by, 
Th'  umnciy  peasant  heard  the  stranger's 

cry; 
This  known  ;  how  food,  and  raiment  they 

might  give. 
Was  next  debated — for  the  rogue  ^vould 

liFe  ; 
At  last  with  all  their  words  and  work** 

content. 
Back  to  their  homes,  the  prudent  Ves- 
try went. 
And  Richard  Monday  to  the  workhouse  ' 

sent.'' 

There  was  he  piach'd  and  pitied,  thump'd 
and  fed. 

And  duly  took  hts  beatings  and  his  bread ; 

Patient  in  all  controsl,  in  all  abuse, 

He  found  contempt  and  kicking  have  their 
*   use: 

Sad,  silent,  supple ;  bending  to  the  blow, 

A  dave  of  slaves,  the  lowest  of  the  low ; 

His  pliant  soul  gave  way  to  all  things  base. 

He  knew  no  shame»  he  dreaded  no  dis- 
grace; 

It  seemMi  so  well  his  passions  he  supprest, 

No  feeling  stirr'd  his  ever-torpid  breast ; 

Hiffl»  might  the  meanest  pauper  bruise  and 
cheat, 

He  was  a  foot  stool  for  the  beggar's  feet ; 

.His  were  the  legs  that  ran  at  all  com- 
mands ; 

They  us'd,  on  all  occasions,  lUckarJ't 
hands ; 

His  very  soul  was  not  his  own  ;  he  stole 

As  odiere  order'dt  and  without  a  dole ; 

Ul2 


In  all  disputes,  on.eitber  psifl  Jie  lie4» 
And  freely  pledg'd  his  oath  .on  cithei" 

side; 
In  all  rebellions,  Richard  join'd  the  rest. 
In  all  detections,  Richard  first  confest  ; 
Yet  though  disgraced,  he  watch 'd  his  time- 

so  well. 
He  rose  in  favour,  when  in  fame  he  fell ; 
Base  was  his  usage,  vile  his  whole  emp'oy, 
.And  all  despis'd  aiid  feeM  the  pliant  boy  : 
At  length,  «<  'tis  time  he  should  abroad 

be  sent," 
Was  whisper'd  near  him, — and  abroad  he 

went; 
One  mom  they  call'd  hua,  Richard  an- 

swer'd  not,  * 

They  doom'd  him  hanging,  and  in   time 

forgot,— 
Yet  miss'd  him  long,  as  each  throughout 

the  clan 
Found  he  **  had  better  spar'd  a  better 

man." 
Now  Richard's  talents  for  the    world 

were  fit, 
HeM  no  small  cunning  and  had  some 

small  wit ; 
Had  that  calm  look  that  seem'd  to  all 

assent. 
And  that  complacent  speech,  that  nothing 

meant ; 
He'd  but  one  care  and  that  he  strove  to 

hide, 
How  best  for  Richard  Monday  to  pro* 

vide  ; 
Steel,  through  opposing  plates  the  Magnet 

draws. 
And  steely  atoms  culls  from  dast  an4 

straws ; 
And  thus  our  Hero,  to  bis  interest  true. 
Gold  tlirough  all  bars  and  from  each  tri£e 

drew  ; 
But  still  more  sure  about  the  world  to  go. 
This  Fortune's  child,  had  neither  friend 

nor  foe. 
Long  lost  to  us,  at  last  our  man  we 

trace. 
Sir  Richard  Mandayf  died  at  Monday* 

place; 
His  X.ad/s  wprth,  his  Daughter's  we 

peruse,^ 
And  find  his  Grandsons  all  as  ridi    « 

Jews; 
He  gave  reforming  Charities  a  sum. 
And  bought  the  blessings  of  the  Vlitd 

and  damb ; 
Bequeath'd  to  missions  money  fhrift  tht 

stocks, 
And  Bibles  istu'dfxomhis  priMshfK ; 
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Put  to  his  tih^ik  pTa'rtr  wvererjr  just.  By  tw*c  a  Tiiltr,  ^Aougfc,  hi^  icort  of 

He  left  a  pittance  bound  in  rigid  trust ;  Trade, 

Two  paltry  pounds  on  every  quarter's-  He  served  tfie  Squire  and  brushed  tiieCoa 

day*  )ie  made ; 

£At  church  producM)    for  forty  loaves  Yet  now,  wotdd    Pbcefe   her  Conwt 

should  nay ;  afford,                                     ^ 

A  stinted  gin,  that  to  the  parish  ehows^  Her  Slave  alone,  again  he'd  mount  thf 

He  hepf  in  mind,  their  bonaiy  and  their  Board  ;. 

lllows^'*  With  her  should  Year*  of  grotrmg  Low 

■'«■*■  hk  spent, 

*<'  Two  Summers  since,  I  saw  at  Lam-  And  growing  Wealth : — she  sigVd  aci 

mas  Fair,  look'd  'Conserit. 

*l!lie  sweetest  Hower  that  ever  blosibcnM  Now^  through  the  Lnne,  tip  hit!,  asd 

.th^ne^  dross  the  Green, 

Wlien  pHg&BE  ©awson  gaily  cross'd  the  -  (Seen  but  by   few  and  UuAiog  to  \t 

Green,  seen — 
In  haste  to  sec,  a»d  happy  to  he  seen ; 
HerAiCfherMaaners*  aS  who  saw,  ad* 

tnir'ds 
Comteoas  though  coy,  and  gentle  though 

rctir'd  i 
The  Joyof  Ytcmth  and  He^th  her  £y<es 

display'd, 
Aad  Ease  of  Hearty  her  every  Look  con- 

vey*d  ; 


l>cjccfted,  thouglnra!,aflxiou8,and  afiuU 
Led  by  the  Lover,  waJkM  the  silem  Mad: 
Sbw  through  the  Meadows  rov^d  ^f 

many  a  MfJe, 
Toy'd  by  each  BaiA  and  trifted  at  oA 

Stile; 
Where  a»  he  paint(:d  every  blisshl  View, 
And  higldy    coloor'd  what  he  Aroogl^ 
drew, 
A  nati^  Skill  her  simple  Robes  express'd;    The  pensive  Damapl,  prMK  to  tcfidff 
As  with  untutor'd  Elegance  she  dress'd  ;  Fears, 

The  X^ads  around,  admtr*d  so  (^k  a  Sight,    Dunm'd  the  false  Prospect  ^Ith  propin; 
AttdpMGBBE  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  IX*-  Tears : 

%ht.  iThus  pas&'d  th'  allotted  Hotrs,  tiS  Hop 

Admirers  soon  of  every  Age  she  gain'd,  ing  late, 

Her  Beauty  won  them,  aad  her  Worth  re^     The  Lover  loiter'd  at  the  Mastert  G«; 
tain'd ;  There    he  pronounc'd  Adieu!  andytt 

Invy  itself,  could  no  Contempt  di^lay,  would  stay. 

They  wish'd  her  well,   whom  yet  tliey    TCI  chidflen— 4oOth'd---intreatttWMc5d 

wish'd  away ;  away  ; 

Correct  in  Thought,  she  jadg*d  a  Servant's    lie  tiPoukI  of  Coldness,  though  Isdd^ 

Place  complain, 

.Preserved  a  rusdc  Beauty  from  Disgrace  ;     And  oft  retine  and  oft  fetamagalaj 
But  vet  on    Sunday-Eve  in  Preedom's     When,  if  his  Teamng  vex*d  bcr  gadr 

Hour,  -  Mindy 

With  secret  Joy  she  felt  that  "Beauty's     The  Grief  ^sum^ij,  cempcU'd  hfr»fe 

Power  ;  kind ! 

^When  some  proud  Bliss  upon  the  Heart     For  he  would  Protff  «f  plighted  KittM 

would  steal,  crave, 

That,'peoror  rich,  a  Beauty  stiil  siu.<t    That  she  re«ented  first,  and  then  f(ffp»*# 
feel.—  Amd  to  his  "Grief  and  Pwaace  f* 

At  lengthf  die  Youth  ordain'd  to  move  more, 

her  breast, 
^Before   the   Swains  with    bolder    Spirit 

'  press'd; 
With  look*  less  timid,  made  his  Passtoo 
t      '  know©, 

"And  pleas'd  by  Manners,  most  unlike  her 
^^    rOwn4 
Loiid  though  in    Love,   and   confidenc 

^  .  though  yooog; 
Fierce  m  his  Air,  and  voluble  of  Tongue ; 


Than  his  Presumption  had  re^oir'd  b( 

Ah  !   By  Temptatiofe,  Yoifth,  kW 

refrain,  ^ 

Each   yielding     Mtid  and  «8ck  pi 

suming  Swain ! 
Lo!  now  with  red  rent  Qdak  w 
'    and  Bonnet  black,  . 

Asd  torn  green  GowB,  loose  hzBff^^ 
iier  jftack. 
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One  who  an  Infant  in  her  Arm  Bustains, 
And  seems  in  patience  atriying  with  ker 

Pains ; 
KnchM  are  her  Look*;,,  as  one  who  pin«« 

for  Bread, 
Whose  Cares    are  growing    and    whose 

Hopes  are  fled  ; 
Pale  her  parch'd  Lips,  her  heavy  Eyes 

sunk  low, 
'And  Tears  unnouc'd  from  their  Channel* 

flow; 
Serene  her  Manner,  till  ^ome  sudden  Pain, 
Frets  the  raeck  Soul,  and  then  she's  calm 

again  ;— 


Friend  of  Distress  1    the  Mauraor  feels 

thy  Aid, 
Slie  cannot  pay  tkee,  Imt  diou  wik  be  f^id* 
But  who  this  Child  of  Weakness*  Waott 
and  Care  ? 
Tis  Phcsbe  Dawson^  Pride  of  Lajm« 

mas-Faia; 
Who  took  her  Lover  for  kia  apacUkf 

Eyes, 
£xpressioiw  warm,    and    LoFe-inspiidng 

Lies: 
Compasskw  iirst  assaird  her  gentle  Hearr, 
For  aU    his  Suffering,  all  bis  Bosom'A 

Smart 


Her  broken  Pitcher  to  the  Pool  sl^e  takes,    ^<  And  tiMn  bis  Prayers!  they  would  ^ 


And    every    Step    with    cautions   terror 

ina]ce« ; 
For  not  alone  that  Infant  in  her  Anns, 
But  narer  Cause,  maternal  Fear  alarms; 
With  Water  burthen 'd,  thea  she  picks  her 

Way, 
Slowly  and -cautious  in  the  cUngin^  Clay  ; 
Till  in  Mid«>i^i3oen  she  trusts   a  Place  un- 
sound. 
And    deeply   pluiiges    in    th'    idliesive 

Ground  ; 
From  whence  her  slender  Foot  with  Pam 

«he  takes, 
\Vh\c  Hope  the  Mind  as  Strength  ihe 

Frame  forsakes : 
For  when  so  full  the  Cup  of  Sorrow  gj-ows, 
Add  but  a  Drop,  it  instantly  o'cvflows.— 
And  now  her  Path,  but  not  her  Peace  she 

gains. 
Safe  from  her  Task,  but  shivering  with 

her  Pains ; — 
Her  Home  she  reaches,  open   leaves  the 

Door, 
And  placing  first  her  Infant  on  the  Floor, 
She  bares  her  £osom   to  the  Wind,  and 

sits. 
And  sobbing  struggles   with   the  rising 

Fits  ; 
In  vain,  they  come,  she  feels  th*  Infliitlng 

Grief, 
That  shuts  the  swelling  Bosom  from  Re- 
lief ; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  Cries  a  Soul  distrest, 
Orthe  sad  Laugh  that  cannot  be  represt ; 


Savage  move, 
**  And  win  die  coldest;  of  the  Sex  Hx 

Love  :"— 
But  ah  1  too  sooa  his  Looks  Success  die* 

clar'd. 
Too  late  ber  Loss  tbe  Maniage  Hite  re*- 

pair'd  ; 
The  faithless  Jlatterer  then   hts   YmtA 

forgot, 
A  captious  Tyriint  or-a  noisy  Sot : 
If  present,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  pain'd; 
If  absent,  speti^ng  what  Cheir   Labourt 

gain'd ; 
Till  that  fair  Form  in  Want  and  Sickness 

pin*d. 
And  Hope  and  Conafort  fled  that  gettle 
Mind. 
Then    fly    Temptation,    Youth;    re^ 

si  St,  refrain  1 
Nor  let  mc  preach  for     ever  and    la 
vain  I" 

«  Next  to  these  Ladies,  but  in  nought 
allied, 
A  noble  Peasant,  Isaac  AsHPORSi,  died. 
Noble   he    wan,  contemning  all  Things 

His  Truth  unquestionM,  and  his  Soul  se» 
rene  : 

Of  no  Man's  presence,  Isaac  felt  afrmd  ; 

At  no  Man*8  qmsiioo,  Isaac  look'd  difl- 
may'd : 

Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  Dis- 
grace ; 


The  Neighbour-Matron  leaves  her  Wheel,    Trutli,  simple  Truth  was  written  in  his 

and  flies  Face? 

With  all  the  Aid  her  Poverty  supplie$ ; 
Unfee'd,  the  Calls  of  Nature  she  obeys. 
Not  led  by  Profit,  not  ajlur'd  by  Praise  ; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  Contentions 

cease, 
She  noeaka  of  Comfort,  and  deparui  in 

Peace, 


Yet  while  the  serioos  Thought  his  Soul 

approv*d. 
Cheerful  he  seem'd,  and  Gentlcaeas  hn^ 

lov'd: 
To  Bliss  domestic  he  bi^  Hean  n-iigfi'd. 
And  with    the  firmest,  had  the  fondest 

Mind: 
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Were  others  joyful,  be  look'd  smiling  on. 

And  gate  Allowance  where  he  needed 
none ; 

Good  he  refus'd  with  future  III  to  buy, 

Nor  knew  the  Joy,  thatcau8*d  Reflection's 
Sigh; 

A  Friend  to  Virtue,  his  unclouded  Breast 

No  Enry  stung,  np  Jealousy  distress'd, 

(Bane  of  the  Poor!  that  wounds  their 
weaker  Mind, 

Who  miss  one  Comfort,  that  their  Neigh- 
bours find : ) 

Yet  far  was  he  from  Stoic-pride  remov'd  ; 

He  ielt,  with  many,  and  he  warmly  lov'd : 

I  mark'd  his  Action,  when  his  Infant  died, 

And  an  old  Neighbour  for  Ofienoe  was 
tried  ; 

The  still  Tears,  •tealbg  down  that  fur- 
row'd  Cheek, 

Spoke  Pity,  plainer  than  the  Tongue  can 
speak 

If  Pride  were  hi8,\was  not  their  vulgar 
Pride, 

'Who,  in  their  base  Contempt,  the  Great 
deride ; 

Nor  Pride  in  Learning,  though  my  Clerk 
agreed, 

If  Fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might 
succeed  ; 

Nor  Pride  in  rustic  Skill,  although  he 
knew. 

More  skilful  none,  and  skiU'd  like  him, 
but  few  : — 

But  if  that  Spirit,  in  his  Soul,  had  place. 

It  was  the  jealous  Pride  that  shuus  Dis- 
grace : 

A  Pride  in  honest  Fame,  by  Virtue  gain'd, 

In  sturdy  Boys  to  virtuous  Labours  train 'd; 

Pride,  in  the  Power  that  guards  his  Coun- 
try's Coast, 

And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 

Pride,  in  a  Lire  that  Slander's  Tongue 
dcfy'd, 

In  fact,  a  noble  Passion,  misnam'd  Pride. 

<•  I  feel  his  Absence  in  the  Hours  of 
Prayer, 
And  view  his  Seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac 

there ; 
I  see  no  more^  those  white  Locks  thinly 

spread. 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honour'd 

Head; 
No  more  that  aweful  Glance,  on  playfU 

Wight 
Compeird  t«  kneel  and  tremble  at  the 

Sight-, 
To  fida  his  Fingers  all  in  dread  the  while. 
Till  Mistt^r  AsiifOADsoftenM  to  a  Smile; 


No  more  that  meek,  that  suppliant  ImV 
in  Prayer, 

Nor  that  pure  Faith,  that  gate  it  force- 
are  mere  :^ 

Bot  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more, 

A  wise  good  Man  contented  to  be  poor.*' 

The  death  of  Old  Dibble  the 
sexton  ;  sketches  of  the  five  rectors 
whom  he  had  seen  in  his  day ;  and 
a  few  appropriate  reflections,  con. 
elude  the  piece. 

Different  readers  will  estiroalf 
very  differently  the  value  of  this 
singular  composition.  Some  will 
— —  «  view  with  a  disdainful  sm3e 
"  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.* 

Many  will  be  inclined  to  refuse 
it  the  title  of  poetry,  and  the  au- 
thor himself  appears,  by  disclaiming 
the  assistance  of  the  muse  tocoun. 
tenance  s\]ch  a  sentence. 

«  No  Muse  1  ask,  before  ray  ww® 
bring  .       . 

The  humble  actions  of  the  swains  I  Mg.- 
How  passM  the  youthful,  how  the  oW 

their  days. 
Who  sank  in  sloth,  and  who  asiHr'd  to 

praise ; 
Their  tempers,  manners,  morals,  customs, 

arts. 
What  parts  they  had,  and  how  they  em- 

pfoy'd  their  parts ; 
By  what  elated,  sooth'd,  seduc'd,  dfpi^ 
Full  well  I  know— these  Records  gifetbe 

rest." 
But  be  this  as  itmay,  the  student 
of  life  and  manners  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  interested  by  the  sii^»g 
and  faithful  delineations  here  offer- 
ed to  his  inspection,  and  the  palN 
seeker  after  novelty  will  prefer 
their  stimulant  originality  to  the  in- 
sipid elegance  of  many  more  am- 
bitious votaries  of  the  muses.  1<J 
us  it  appears,  that  in  the  estimable 
branch  of  moral  painting,  the  three 
specimens  here  selected  ^^^.^J 
perfect;  and  we  are  inchned  to 
rank  the  master  pieces  m  crciy 
branch  above 'second-rate  pcrfonn- 
ancesin  any.  The  «  Parish  Re- 
gister" contwns  several  other  por- 
traits equal  to  tliese  ;  with  someoi 
I 
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idFerior  merit,  and  a  few  which 
flavour  a  littie  of  ihat  eoarseiiess 
which  the  rusticaUd  portipn  of  our 
gentry  and  clerg]^  find  it  so  difficult 
to  avoid  contracting  among  clowns 
and  cattle.  The  draraatic  portions 
of  this  piece  are  not  well  managed  ; 
the  speeches  put  into  the  mouths 
of  peasanu  are  not  in  their  Ian- 
gosge,  but  this  is  a  fault  seldom 
shuoned  without  incurring  greater 
faulu.  A  few  slips  of  grammar,  and 
some  careless  lines  may  also  be  re- 
nmrked.  Mr.  C.  is^  we  believe,  the 
first  poet  who  has  snatched  a  simile 
from  the  wonderful  experiments 
of  Galvani  — we  wish  he  had  not 
allowed  himself  so  aukward  a 
contraction  of  the  name  of  that 
philosopher. 

M  So  two  dead  Limbsy  wben  touch'd  by 
GahMs  Wire, 
Hove  with  new  life  and  feel  awaken'd 

Qavcriofawhiit,  their  flaccid  Forms  re- 

BiaiOf 
Then  uira  to  cold  Torpidity,  again.'' 

If  Mr.  Crabbe  has  descended  in 
the  piece  just  criticised  to  a  kind 
of  pedestrian  style,'  it  is  not  for 
want  of  the  power  to  support  a 
higher.  His  three  earlier  poems 
are  always  elegantly,  and  some* 
times  even  richly  versified,  and  se- 
veral of  his  later  ones  unite  dignity 
with  spirit.  The  piece  entitled 
"  Reflections,"  &c.  which  turns  on 
the  changes  produced  in  the  cha- 
racter and  disposition  by  the  ap- 
f*)roach  of  old  age — the  melancholy 
act  that  experience  comes  too  late, 
and  the  argument  for  a  future 
state  thence  to  be  deduced,  is  truly 
admirable.  We  must  indulge  our 
readers  with  a  few  stanzas,  though 
sensible  how  much  they  lose  by 
being  detached. 

*<  When  all  the  fiercer  Passions  cease, 
'  (The  Glory  and  Dis^pce  of  Youth,) 
Woenthe  deluded  Soul  in  Peace, 
Can  listen  to  the  Voice  of  Truth ; 


When  we  are  taught,  in  whom  to  trott. 
And  how  to  spare, to  spend,  to  giv^ 

(Our  Prudence  kind,  our  Pity  just) 
' lis  then  we  rightly  leatnr to  live« 

lu  Weakness  when  the  Body  feels, 

Nor  Danger  in  Contempt  defies ; 
To  Reason,  when  Desire  appeals, 

When  on  Experience  Hope  relies  i 
When  every  passing  Hour  we  prize, 

Nor  rashly  on  our  Follies  spend, 
But  use  it  as  it  quickly  flies. 

With  sober  Aim  to  serious  End  : 
When  Prudence  bounds  our  utmost  Views, 

And  bids  us  Wrath  and  ^  rong  forgive ; 
When  we  can  calmly  gain  or  lose, 

'Tis  then  we  rightly  learn  to  live. 

By  long  Experience  taught,  we  now 

Can  rightly  judge  of  Friends  and  Foes 
Can  all  the  Worth  of  these  allow. 

And  all  their  Faults  discern  in  those  ; 
Relentless  Hatred,  erring  Love,  , 

We  can  for  sacred  Truth  forego ; 
We  can  the  warmest  Friend  improve. 

And  bear  to  praise  the  fiercest  Foe : 
To  what  effect  ?  our  Friends  are-  gone. 

Beyond  Reproof,  Regard,  or  Care ; 
And  of  our  Foes  remains  there  one, 

The  mild  relenting  Thoughts  to  share ) 

Now  'tis  our  Boast  that  we  can  quell 

The  wildest  Passions  in  their  Kage  ; 
Can  their  destructive  Force  repel. 

And  their  impetuous  Wrath  assuage  : 
Ah  !  Virtue,  dost  thou  arm  when  now. 

This  bold  rebellious  Race  arc  fled ; 
When  ill  these  Tyrants  rest,  and  thou 

Art  warring  with  the  mighty  Dead  ? 
Revenue,  Ambition,  Scorn,  and  Pride, 

And  strong  Desire  and  fierce  Disdain, ' 
The  Giant- Brood  bv  thee  defied,  >. 

1.0 1  Time's  resistless  Strokes  haveslain/' 

"  Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  is  a  very 
atriking  poem  to  which  we  do  wot 
recollect  any  counterpart.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  held  in  a 
madhouse  between  the  physician,  a 
visitor,  and  one  of  the  patients  ;  and 
opens  with  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
wretched  objects  around. 

«*  VISITOR. 

«'  1*11  know  no  more  ;---tfae  Heart  is  t«*»^ 
By  Views  of  Woe,- we  cannot  heal ; 

Loag  shall  1  see  these  ("bings  lorlom  ^ 
And  oft  again  their  Griefs  shall  feei^ 
As  eadi  upon  the  Miady  shall  stea/ 
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That  wsii  Prejecter's  rayatifi  Biyk$ 

TMtlumpUh  Idiot  ieei  tog  bjy 
That  peevish  Idler's  ceaseless  wile. 

And  that    poor  Maiden's  half-fonn*d 
Smi]e» 
While  struggling  for  the  full -drawn  Sigh  I 

ni  know  no  more* 

PHTSICIAN. 

Yet  turn  again  ; 
Then  speed  to  happier  Scenes  thy  Way, 

When  thou  ha^  riew*d«  what  yet  remain. 
The  ruins  o(S\r£uitace  Greuj 

The  Sport  of  Madness,  .Misery's  Prey : 
9iit  he  will  no  Hbtorian  need. 

His  Cares,  his  Crimes  will  he  display^ 
And  8hew»  (as  one  from  Frenzy  freed) 

The  proud-lost  Mind,  the  rash-done 
Deed. 

ThiatCell.to  him  is  GrfyFtng  Baffi'^ 

Approach ;  he'll  bid  thee  welcome  there ; 
Will  sometimes  for  his  Servant  call. 

Will  sometiraea  point  the  vacant  Chair, 
And  will,  with  free  and  easy  air, 

Afpnr  attentive  and  polite ; 
Will  veil  hit  Woes  in  Manners  fair, 

Aqd  Pity  with  Respect  excite.*' 

Sir  Eustace  now  begins  his  story. 
He  describes  himself  as  having 
once  been  the  happiest  and  most 
prosperous    of   men,  blessed    with 

J^outh,  health,  riches,  favour —  a 
ovely  wife,  a  noble  friend,  and  two 
sweet  children.  So  much  goo<i 
fortune,  he  says,  made  him  proud  to 
matiness,  he  forgot  his  maker,  and 
judgments  follow — His  false  friend 
becomes  the  seducer  of  his  wife — 
he  learns  bis  disgrace,  and  plunges 
his  sword  into  tlie  heart  of  die  of- 
fender— his  vvife  dies — his  children, 
in  whom  he  might  still  have  found 
comfort,  are  snatched  away,  and 
he  is  left  alone  in  the  world.  Thus 
far  he  keeps  to  his  real  story,  ex- 
cept a  few  incoherent  words  of  rage 
there  is  nothing  to  mark  th«  malady 
of  Sir  Eustace.  All  this  is  true  to 
iwture;  and  the  madman  is  now 
made  to  break  out  with  the  most 
striking  effect.  Two  fiends,  he 
says,  were  appointed  to  torment 
bim  fbr  his  pride  and  impiety, 
and  he  proceeds  to  describe  with  all 
^e  viridness  of  a  heated*  imagina- 


tion the  skrtngfe  iufferiop  di^  in« 
ilicted  upoR  him. 

**  They  hung  me  on  a  Bough,  so  smifl, 
•The  Rook  conld  bnild  her  Nett  m 
higher; 
They  fixM  rae  oa  the  trembling  B*Di 
Th^  crowtts    the  Steeple'^  ^v*iii| 
Spire; 
They  set  me  where  the  Seas  retire, 

But  drown  with  their  retoming  T\^ 

And  made  me  flee  the  Mountain's  Ta^ 

When  rolling  from  its  burning  Side," 

«'  1  've  furl'd  in  Sftorms  the  flapptMr  SA 

By  haneing  from  the  Top-masthead ; 
I'v^.serr'cl  die  rilest  Slaves  in  Jail, 

And  pick'd  the  Dui^iU's  ifoil  iif 
I>read ; 
I've  made  tlie  Badger's  Hole  ray  Bed| 

I've  wander'd  widi  a  Gipsy  Crew, 
Pre  dreaded  all  the  Guilty  dread, 

Anddonp  what  tliey  would  fear  to  do. 

On  Snnd  where  ebbs  and  flows  the  Hood, 

Midway  they  piac*d  and  bade  me  die, 
l^ropt  on  my  StaflT,  I  stoiitly  «tood 

When  the  swift  Wayes  came  rdBingtyi 
And  high  they  rose,  and  Still  more  h^S 

Till  my  Lips  draok  the  bitter  Briacj 
I  sobb'd  convuls'd,  then  cast  mine  E]|e 

And  saw  the  Tide's  reflo^ag  SigUi 

And  then,  fhy  Dreams  -.vere  such  aiDoagta 

Could  yield  but  roy  unhappy  C^\ 
I've  been  of  thousand  Devils  caught, 

And  thrust  into  thathomij  PUce, 
Where  reign  Dismav,  Despair,  Di8gnot| 

Furies  with  iron  r  angs  were  there, 
To  torture  that  accurstd  Race, 

Doomed  to  Dismay,  Disgrace,  De»pw. 

Harmless  I  was  j  yet  hunted  dowa 

P*or  Treasons^  to  my  Soul  uafit; 
I  Ve  been  pursued  through  many  a  Tow, 

For  Cnmes  that  petty  Knaves  comuat: 
I  Ve  been  adjudg'd  t'haxe  lost  my  Wit, 

Because  1  preach  *d  so  loud  and  well, 
And  thrown  into  the  Dungeon's  Pit, 

For  trampling  on  the  Pit  of  Hell. 

Such  were  the  Evils,  Mao  of  Sio, 

That  I  was  fated  to  ssstaio ; 
And  add  to  all,  without — witbio, 

A  Soul  defil'd  with  every  Stain, 
That  Man's  rejecting  Mindcaapiiftf 

That  Pride,  Wrong,  Rige,  Despair  csn 
make; 
In  fact,  they'd  nearly  touch'd  my  Bnifli 

And  Reason    on   her  Throue  would 
shake." 
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Wc  tzn  sooietifDes  perceive 
^iiere  our  author  has  been  foeduig 
his  iuncvy  and  a  few  slight  coiacU 
deuces  might  be  pointed  out,  but 
none  that  can  rob  him  of  the  ftd-* 
miration  due  to  the  re^  geniu$ 
which  inspires  tliese  botd  coocQp* 
tions.    The  exctamatioo^^ 

«'   In    fact    they'4  Beady   touch'd  mv 

Is  a  fine  strotceofmture.  After  seve* 
ral  yours  of  trouble,  the  poor  (naniag 
nas  so  fortunate  as  to  imagine  he 
heard  the  cail  of  a  merciful  saviour-^ 
bis  horrors  subsided,  and  lie  became 
*^  A  phrensied  child  pf  grac^.'* 
He  recites  a  beautiful,  but  enthu- 
siaisttcal  kind  of  hymn,  (the  strug-« 
ttire  of  which  is  very  ingenious)  . 
and  declares  himself  certain  of  his 
own  election — thon  agust  offonuer 
iiselings  coining  across  hioi,  be  la- 
nients  his  pre;^cnt  poor  and  de^iti-- 
tum  condi^iopy  expresses  himself 
obliged  to  his  friepds  for  their  visit 
^d  hopes 

H  To  thsok  their  loyo  at  GreyJing  Hall." 

The  merit  of  this  poem  has  de». 
tained  ns  so  long  that  we  arc  ob- 
lijjed  to  pass  by  several  pieces  of 
various  ejccelleqce,  but  "  The  Hall 
of  Justice,"  is  ope  which  niust  not 
1K5  overlooked.  Jn  structure  it  re- 
sembles Sir  Eustace  ;  being  also  in 
the  forni  of  a  dialogue,  in  a  lyric 
measure,  between  a  magistrate  and 
a  poor  gypsy  woipan,  who  relates 
lier  own  story — ^a  tale  of  vice  and 


mi^Cfry  unfortunately  too  credible. 
The  sentiments  in  some  parts  beaib 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  **  Female  Vaerant'* 
but  the  incidents  are  totally  oiffer* 
ent,  and  the  expression  is  mbre 
concise  and  energetic,  the  conclu* 
sion  too  is  satisfactoYjri^-*tbe  poor 
creature  is  one  whom  circumstances 
bs^d  made 

*<  The  «)ave;i  but  not  the  friend  of  vice." 

She  bad  still  that  kind  and  degree 
of  moral  feeling  which  is  denied 
we  believe,  to  none  of  God's  cresK 
tares  who  do  not  themselves  take 
pains  to  smother  it. 

True,  I  was  not  to  Virtue  train *d. 
Yet  well  I' knew  my  Deedy  were  iH ; 

By  each  Offence  my  Heart  was  paia*4, 
I  wept,  but  I  ofiended  atiii ; 

My  better  Thouehts  my  Life  disdain'd* 
B¥t  yet  tbo  viler  Jed  ray  WiU, 

In  the  benevolent  magistnite  she- 
finds  a  humane  protector,  and  tho 
best  of  advisers.  He  gently  re-* 
proves  the  vehemence  of  her  des- 
pair, reminds  her  of  the  ransom 
paid  for  the  sins  of  all ;  and  points 
out  the  path  of  repentance  and 
hope.  On  the  whole  this  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  pieces  in  the 
volume,  and  is  mai-ked  throughout 
with  the  strong  stamp  of  a  writer, 
little  formed  indeed  to  amuse  or  to 
captivate  ;  but  powerful  to  strike^ 
to  impress,  to  instruct,  and  some, 
times  to  sadden  and  to  humble 
the  heart  that  can  feel,  and  the 
mind  that  can  reflect. 


Art.  II.     poems  in  tnpo  "V^lunusi  by  Wi;.tiAM  Wordsworth,  Author  of  t^ 
Lyrical  Balladt.     2  vols.  l2mo. 


MR.  Wordsworth  is  a  writer 
whoso  systeai  and  practice  of  poe- 
try are  Doth.  so  entirely  his  own, 
that  in  order  to  appreciate  as  fairly 
as  we  wish  to  do,  tlie  value  of  these 
volumes,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  enter  somewhat  at  length  into 
a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  art, 
His  own  theory   of  it   tl^e  autbgr 


has  given  in  the  preface  to  a  former 
^ork,  published  before  this. review 
existed  ;  and  ^s  we  do  not  perceive 
that  bis  style  of  writing  has  since 
undergone  any  material  alteration^ 
>^e  shall  refer  to  it  without  scruple^ 
as  containing  the  principle^  upoii 
which  the  poems  immecliately  her 
fyrg  ^f  have  been  composed- 
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On  glancing  the  eye  over  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  poems,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  reader  is,  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  their  language  : 
hfe  may  peruse  page  after  page 
without  meeting  with  any  of  those 
figures  of  speech  which  distinguish 
we  do  not  say  verse  from  prose, 
but  a  plain  style  from  one  that  may 
be  called  cultured  y  or  ornate.  Should 
he  however  attribute  this  peculiari- 
ty to  indolence  or  deficiency  of 
SKill,  Mr.  W.  would  complain  of 
injustice,  for  he  has  anticipated  the 
charge,  and  in  the  preface  to  "  Ly- 
rical Ballads"  has  endeavoured  to 
repel  it.  The  highly  metaphysical 
language  employed  in  this  preface, 
and  the  spirit  of  mysticism  by 
which  it  is  pervaded,  render  it 
somewhat  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion, but  this,  as  well  as  we  can. 
collect,  is  the  suhstance  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  to  our  present 
purpose. 

It  was  his  intention,  he  says,  in 
Iiis  poems  to  take  inciilcnts  and  si* 
tuations  from  humble  life,  and  des- 
cribe  them  in  the  real  language  of 
.  men  in  that  class,  only  freed  from 
^  its  gro&^er  vulgarisms.  He  has  pro- 
■  f erred  .»<^uch  incidents  and  situations, 
because  the  feelings  of  persons  in 
low  life  are  stronger,  less  complex, 
and  therefore  more  easy  to  be  de- 
veloped, than  those  of  persons  who 
move  in  a  widf*r  cirdle — their  lan- 
guage he  has  preferred  for  similar 
reasons,  and  also  because  he 
thought  that  any  departure  from 
naune  in  this  respect  must  weaken 
the  interest  of  his  poems,  both  as 
being  a  departure  from  nature,  and 
because  the  language  which  the 
imagination    of  even  the    greatest 

{^oec  suggests  to  him,  must,  in  live- 
iness  and  truth,  fall  far  short  of  that 
which  is  uttered  by  men  in  real 
life,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
actual  passions.  All  that  is  called 
poetic  diction,  he  therefore  despises, 
and  has  shunned  with  the  same  care 
that  others  seek  it,  convinced  that 


a  poet  may  give  all  the  pleasntt 
he  wishes  to  do  without  its  assistance. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  '*endea. 
voured  to  throw  over  his  draughts  a 
certain  colouring  of  the  imagina. 
tion,  whereby  ordinary  things 
should  be  presented  to  the  mind  in 
an  unusual  way,  and  further,  and 
above  all,  to  make  these  incidents 
and  situations  interesting  by  tracing 
in  them,  truly  though  not  ostenta. 
tiously,  the  primary  laws  of  our 
nature  chiefly  as  far  as  re^rdsthe 
manner  in  which  we  associate  ideas 
in  a  state  of  cxcitjBment."  This 
last  expression  savours  to  ns  of  a 
jargon  with  which  the  public  has 
long  been  surfeited,  and  it  isendeot 
that  not  a  position  is  here  advanced 
which  might  not  easily  be  combated; 
but  as  the  practical  success  of  a  poet 
is  th^  true  test  of  the  justness  of 
his  principles,  we  shall  reserve  oar 
remarks  on  this  bead  till  we  cone 
to  extracts.  Anticipating  an  obn. 
ous  question,  why  with  his  sent!* 
ments  did  he  write  in  rhyme  and 
measure  ?  Mr.  W.  now  proceeds 
sensibly  enough  to  defend  nis  pntc* 
tice  in  this  respect  on  the  gronnd 
of  the  pleasure  which  the  experi- 
ence of^ages  has  proved  these  de- 
vices to  be  capable  of  affordiog- 
he  adds,  that  **  from  the  tendency 
of  metre  to  divest  language  in  a 
certain  degree  of  its  reality,  and 
throw  a  kii^d  of  half  conscionsness 
of  unsubstantial  existence  over  the 
whole  composition,  there  is  litlle 
doubt  that  more  painfully  pathetic 
incidents  and  situations  may  he 
endured  in  verse,  especially  in 
rhymed  verse,  than  in  prose**— He 
brings  in  proof,  '^  the  reluctance 
with  which  we  recur  to  the  more 
distressing  parts  of  the  Gamester 
and  Clarissa  Harlowe,  while  Shakes- 
peare's writings  in  the  most  pathe- 
tic scenes  never  act  upon  os  as 
pathetic  beyond  the  bounds  of 
pleasure.^'  is  not  Mr.  W.  awe 
that  these  very  arguments  might 
equally  be  urged  in  favour  of  that 
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poetic  diction  which  he  is  so  anxi- 
ous to  banish  from  his  pa^rcs^  and 
that  the  same  instances  might   be 
adduced  in  its  support  that  he  here 
brings  in  favour  oi  metre?  It  is  not 
poetical  diction,  much  more  than 
mere    verse,   which    produces  the 
difference  here  pointed  out  between 
the  writings  of  Shakespeare,   and 
those  of  More  and  Richardson  ?  But 
Mr.  W.  is  persuaded  that  he  has  ab- 
solutely established  it  as  a  principle 
that  in   the  dramatic  parts   of  his 
compositions  a  poet  should  employ 
no  other   language    than  such  as 
nature  would  suggest  to  his  cha- 
racters, (which  after  all  is  a  very 
\-ague  direction,  since  nature'  is  by 
no  means  uniform   in    her  prompt- 
ings of  this  kind,  and  education  and 
local  circumstances  produce  endless 
diversities  of  style  and  expressiorr,) 
and  he  endeavours    to    snow  that 
even  where  the  poet  speaks  in  his 
own  character,  he  should  employ  no 
other  diction  than  that  of  good  and 
select  prose.     He   begins   by  de- 
fining a  poet  as  a  man  **  endued 
with  more  lively  sensibilities,  more 
enthusiasm  and  tenderness,  who  has 
a  greater  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  a    more    comprehensive 
soul,  than  are  supposed  to  be  com- 
mon among  mankind,"  and  in  fine, 
as  one    chiefly  distinguished   from 
others,  "  by  a  greater  promptness 
to  think  and  feel  withaut  immediate 
external  excitement,  and  a  greater 
power  in  expressing  such  thoughts 
and  feelings  as  are  thus  excited  in 
him."        These    **    passions    and 
thoughts,  and  feelings,"   he  affirms 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  other 
men  J  but  even  if  they  were   not, 
be. proceeds   to    insist,   that   as    a 

1>0€t  does  not  write  for  poets,  but 
or  men  iu  general,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite rational  sympathy,  he  must 
still  express  himself  as  other  men 
do.  Now  it  appears  to  us  in  the 
first  place,  that  this  definition  of  a 
poet  b  both  imperfect,  and  incor- 
rect   It  is  only  that  of  a  person 


of  strong  sympathies,  who  possesses 
in  an  unusual  degree  the  power  of 
imagining  and  describing  the  feel- 
ings of  other  human  beings.  A 
good  novel  writer  must  be  all  this — 
a  descriptive  or  lyric  poet,  though 
perfect  m  his  kind,  need  not  But 
one  who  really  deserves  the  name 
of  a  poet,  must  certainly  add  another 
faculty  which  is  not  even  hinted 
at  in  this  definition — we  scarcely 
know  how  to  name  it,  but  it  is  that 
kind  of  fancy,  akin  to  wit,  which 
**  glancing  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  earth  to  heaven,**  pervading, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  world  of  na- 
ture and  of  art,  snatches  frpm  each 
its  beauteous  images  combines^ 
adapts,  arranges  them  by  a  magic 
of  its  own,  peoples  with  them  its 
newcrcations,  and  at  length  pours 
forth  in  one  striking,  brilliant, 
yet  harmonious  whole. 

This  faculty,  which  Mr.  W.  over- 
looks, is  doubtless  the  true  parent 
of  that  diction  which  he  despises  ; 
nor  will  either  the  frigid  rieasonings 
of  metaphysicians,  or  the  still  moie 
frigid  caricaturas  and  miserable 
apings  of  mere  versifiers,  ever  deter 
the  genuine  poet  from  employing 
it ;  It  is  his  native  tongue,  and  he 
must  speak  it,  or  be  dumb.  It  is 
idle  and  sophistical  to  contend  that 
because  he  does  not  write  to  poets 
he  must  not  write  like  a  poet. 
Many  there  are  who  are  capable 
of  being  moved  to  rapture  by  a 
picture  of  Raphael  or  Titian,  though 
they  themselves  could  never  guide 
a  pencil — many  there  'are  who  can 
follow  with  their  eye  the  boldest 
soarings  of  the  Theban  eagle, 
though  nature  has  not  lent  to  them 
even  the  rudiments  of  a  wing.  If 
men  in  general  are  to  be  supposed 
incapable  of  understanding  any  ex- 
pressions but  what  they  would 
themselves  have  used  in  similar  cir* 
cumstances,  rich  and  figurative 
diction  mu^  indeed,  on  most  occa- 
sions be  proscribed,  but  let  it  be 
remembered  diat    such    an  inter- 
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diction  would  cimail  the  eloquence 
of  Burke  no  less  tUan  the  poetry  ot* 
Shakespeare  ;  so  .sweeping  u  clause^ 
is  this,  so  fatal  to  the  scintillations 
of  wit,  and    the    sports  of   fancy. 
Our  author  afterwards   sfx^aks    of 
poetry   as  a    thing   too    bii^li    and 
sacred  to  be  profaned  by  the  ad- 
dition of  trifling  ornaments  of  style  : 
we  cannot  well  understand  what  his 
notion  of  poetry  is,  after  all,  for  he 
htrd  pSuoges  into  the  very   depths 
iof  mysticism,  but  we  suppose  Vir- 
gil a^id  Miltou  must  have  had  some 
idea  of  its  power  and  dignity,  and 
it  does  appear  to  ils  somewhat  ridi- 
culous, not  to  say  arrogant,  in  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  to  imagine  that  he  has 
.discovered  any  thing,  either  iu  the 
trivial  ii>cidents  which   he  usually 
makes  the  subjects  of    his    narra- 
tions,   or  in  the  moral  feelings  and 
deductions  which  he  endeavours  to 
associate    with   them,  too    sublime 
for  the  adoiission  of   such  decora- 
tions  t^  these    masters    have    not 
deeaied  derogatory  from  the  high-r 
est  themes  they  ever  touched.    But 
wte.beheve  one  great  source  of  what 
we    consider  as   the  errors  of  this 
writer  to  be  his  foiling  to  observe  the 
distinction  between  rhetorical  and 
poetical  diction  ;    the  former  it  is 
th^t  offends;  but  in  bis  blind  zeal 
he  confounds  both  under  the  same 
Bote  of  reprobation.    He  quotes  Dr. 
Johnson's  paraphrase  of,  "  Go  to 
the  ant   thou  sluggard,"  and  justly 
.^igmatizes  it  as    *'    a  hubbub  of 
words ;"  but  is  this  a  r%pocimen  of 
poetical   diction  ?    Surely   not.'    It 
contains  not  one  of  tliose  figures  of 
speech, — similes,  metaphors,  allu- 
sions, and  the  like — wl^ich  take  their 
birth  from  that  inventive,  or  com- 
bjning,  faculty  which  w«  mentioned 
above,  but  is   tediously  lengthened 
out  by   that  accumulation    of  idle 
epithets,   frivplous    circumstances, 
and  pompous  and   abstract  terms, 
with  which    the  rhetorician   never 
fails,  in  prose  or  verse,  to  load  his 
tocble    and    high  soui^ding  pages. 


It  is  this,  this  spirit  of  paroplinue 
and  pci'iphi*asis,  this  iiile  parade  of 
fineworu3,  that  is  the  baae  of  too. 
dcrn  verse  writing;  let  it  be  once 
thoroughly  weeded  of  this,  and  it 
will  be  easy  for  the  pruni'itr  band 
of  taste  to  lop  away  aiiy  rcJiuvinucy 
of   metaphor,    persosuficauon,  Jtc. 
w^hich  n>ay  still  remain.  Thusmiicb 
for  tlie  system  of  Mr.  Wordi^^onh, 
which  appears  to  us  a  friguiaixlai 
the  same  time  aai  extravagant  one; 
we  now  proceed   to  examine  \\h:t 
its  practical    application  has  r.  > 
duced;   and   wltether  our  aui:.ur 
has  succeeded  according  to  his  in- 
tention,   by     giving   us   in  plkia 
rhymed  and  measured  prose, matier 
so  valuable  and  interesting  as  to  he 
capable  of  affording  pkaswre  end, 
or  superior,  to  that  usually  proouc- 
ed    by    poems  of  a  similar  class 
composed    in  a    more   ornate  and 
polished  style.     We  sball  al^o  ex- 
amine how  far  the  principle  of  as- 
sociation, ou  which   many  of  the 
pieces    are    composed,  appears  to 
have  been    productive  of  beauties 
or  defects. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes 
UMxy  mostly  be  reduced  under  the 
folfowing  iieads.  Ballads,  and  nar- 
ratives of  incidents  apparently  from 
realhfe.  Addresses  to  various  na- 
tural objects — the  sky-lark,  daisy, 
&c.  Sonnets.  An  ode  or  tHO. 
Certain  little  pieces  cutiilcJ, 
**  Moods  of  my  own  mind,"  aid 
a  few  others  of  the  sentiiiient;il  wd 
descriptive  kind.  From  the  narra- 
tive pieces  we  may  select  the  fol- 
lowing. 

"   FIDELITV. 

"  A  barlring  sound  the  Shepherd  hcfn» 
A  cry  as  of  a  Dog  or  Fox ; 
He  halts,  and  searches  with  hk  eye* 
Among  the  scattered  rocks : 
And  now  at  distance  can  discern 
A  fitirri^i^  in  a  hmke  of  fero ; 
From  which  imtiediatel j  lenps  out 
A  I)Qg,  ai4  y^ping  runs  about. 
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The  Dbg  is  not  of  mountain  breed  ; 

It*8  motions,  too,  are  wfld  and  shy ; 

With  somelhing,  as  the  Shepherd  thmks. 

Unusual  in  it*s  crj' : 

Ndr  is  there  any  one  in  eight 

All  round,  in  Hoilowor  on  Height ; 

Nor  shout,  nor  whi^e  atiikes  his  ear ; 

What  18  the  Creature  doing  here  ? 

It  was  a  Cove,  a  huge  Recess, 

That  keqjs'till  June  -Deccniber's  ^nOw ; 

A  lofty  Precipice  in  frons 

A  silent  Tarn  *  below  i 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  Helveilyn, 

Remote  from  public  Road  orDwellbg) 

Pathway}  or  cultivated  land ; 

From  trace  of  humjn  foot  or  ha^d* 

.  There,  somcjtlm^  does  a  leaping  'fish 
Send  diroogh  the  Tarn  a  Idnefy  chear ; 
The  Crags  Mpeat  die  Raveo's  croak. 
In  symphony  austere  ; 
Thither  the  Rainbovr  cOmes,  the  Cloud ; 
And  Mists  thdt  apread  the  %iDg  shroud-; 
Aud  Sun-beams  ;  and  the  sounding  blast. 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past, 
Biit  that  enomotts  Barrier  binds  it  fast. 

Not  knowing  what  to  think,  a  while 
The  Shepherd  stood  :  then  makes  his  way 
Towards  the  Dog,  o*er  rocks  and  stonea^ 
As  quickly  as  he  may  ; 
Nor  far  had  gone  before  he  found 
A  human  skeleton  on  the  ground, 
Sad  sight  !  the  Shepherd  with  a  sigh 
Looks  round,  to  learn  the  history. 

From  those  abrupt  and  perilous. rooka. 

The  Man  had  fallen,  that  place  of  fear ! 

At  length  upofi  the  Shepherd*8  mind 

It  hreaksy  and  ail  is  clear : 

He  instantly  recall 'd  the  Name, 

And  who  he  waa,  and  whence  he  came ; 

Remember^,  too,  the  very  day 

On  which  the  Traveller  pass'd  this  way. 

But  hear  a  Wonder  now,  for  sake 

Of  which  this  mournful  Taltt  I  tell ! 

A  lasting  monument  of  words 

Thia  wonder  merits  well. 

TheDpg,  which  sdll  was  hovering  nigh. 

Repeating  the  same  timid  cry. 

This  Dog  had  been  through  tlireeinonths' 

space 
A  Dweller  in  that  savage  placid. 


Yes,  proof  was 'plain  that  since  the  day 
On  whicfh  the  Traveller  thus  had  dreS 
The  Dog  had  watch  *d  aboirt  the  spoi. 
Or  by  his  Master's  side  : 
How  nourish 'd  here  through  such  long 

time 
He  knows,  who  gave  that  love  sublime. 
And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate." 

H-ere  Mr.  W.  has  c^tainly  been 
fortunate  in  his  subject ;  the  fnci- 
Uent  is  affecting,  the  scenery  pic- 
tUf-esque,  but  Ims  he  made  a  good 
poem  of  it,  even  on  his  owA  t)rin- 
ciples  ?  Surely  not.  The  bngiiage 
is  not  ortly  prosaic,  bat  gCTJCfrany 
ilftV,  and  in  some  parts  sil»^lu£o}y 
mean;  as  in  the  t\i^  last  lines  <»£ 
the  first  verse.  The  eiipsis^  *'  For 
sake  of  wbt<ih"  is  a  vutgarisin  . 
which  cannot  but  offend  the  culti- 
vated reader  ;  and  to  call  the  noise 
of  a  fish  leaping  *^  a  lonely  chear," 
is  certainly  an  ab^iurdiry  wbidi 
could  never  pass  in  prose* — bii^t, 
what  is  worse  still,  is  the  caldness 
and  taa>enoss  of  the  sentiments ; 
on  the  uttforttinate  man,  scat^cely 
6ne  expression  of  commisei*ation 
is  bestowed  ;  and  even  the  dog, 
the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  pvefeet>ted  to 
the  mind  in  so  unim passioned  a 
manner  that  he  excites  little  or  tto 
interest  On  the  whole,  in  verse 
or  prose,  we  know  not  how  the 
tale  could  havQ  been  more  flatly 
related.     But  let  us  take  another* 

"    ALICE    FELL. 

**  The  Po8t*boy  drove  with  fierce  career. 
For   thr^t'tiiog    clouds    the  moon  had 

drown 'd  ; 
XVTicn  suddiMily  T  srem'd  to  hear 
A  moan,  a  iamentabl'e  sound. 

As  if  the  wind  blew  many  waya 
I  heard  the  sound,  and  more  and  hi  ore  : 
It  seem'd  to  follow  with  the  Chaise, 
And  still  I  'heard  it  as  before. 


"*  ^am  IS  a  ttnall  Mere  or  Lake  mostly  high  up  in  ^le  mountaki*. 
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POETRY. 


At  length  I  to  the  Boy  call'd  out, 
He  stopp'd  his  horses  at  the  wod  i 
But  neith  r  cry>  nor  voice,  nor  shouts 
Nor  aught  else  like  it  could  be  heard. 

The  Boy  theft  smack'd  his  whip,  and  fast 
The  horses  scamper'd  through  the  rain ; 
And  soon  I  heard  upon  the  blast 
The  voicei  and  bade  him  halt  again. 

Said  I,  alighting  on  the  ground, 
«  What  can  it  be,  this  piteous  moan  ?** 
And  there  alitde  Girl  I  found, 
Sitting  behind  the  Chaise,  alone. 

**  My  Cloak  I"   the  word  was  List  and 

first. 
And  loud  and  bitterly  she  wept. 
As  if  her  very  heart  would  burst ; 
And  down  from  off  the  Chaise  she  leapt. 

<<  What  ails  you.  Child?"    she   sobb'd, 

«« Look  here!'* 
I  saw  it  in  the  wheel  entangled, 
A  weather  beaten  Rag  as  e'er 
From  any  garden  scare-crow  dangled. 

*Twas  twisted  betwixt  nare  and  spoke ; 
Her  help  she  lent,  and  with  good  hfed 
Together  we  rtleased  the  Cloak ; 
A  wretched,  wretched  rag  indeed !     ^ 

**  And  whither  are  yon  going.  Child, 
To  ni^t  along  these  lonesome  ways  V* 
"  To  JDurhamJf  answered  she  half  wild-— 
<*  Then  come  with  me  into  the  chaise.'' 

She  sate  like  one  past  all  relief; 
Sob  after  sob  she  forth  did  send 
.  In  wretchedness,  as  if  her  grief 
Could  never,  never,  have  an  end. 
"  My  Child,  in  Durham  do  you  dwell  ?'* 
She  check'd  herself  in  her  distress. 
And  said,  ^  My  name  is  Alice  Fell; 
I'm  fatherless  and  motherless* 

And  I  to  Durham,  Sk,  belong." 
And  then,  as  if  the  thought  would  choke 
Her  very  heart,  her  griei  grew  strong ; 
And  all  was  for  her  tatterd  Cloak. 

The  chaise  drove  on  ;  our  journey's  end 
Was  nigh  ;  and,  sitting  by  my  Mde, 
As  if  she'd  lost  her'only  friend 
She  wept,  nor  would  be  pacified; 
Up  to  the  Tavern-door  we  post ; 
of  Alice  and  her  grief  I  told  5 
And  I  gave  money  to  the  Host, 
HTo  buy  a  new  Cloak  for  the  old. 

<'  And  let  it  be  of  duffil  grey. 
As  warm  a  cloak  as  man  can  sell  1" 
Proud  Creature  was  she  the  next  day, 
Tke  little  Orphan^  Alice  Fell ! 


Mr.  W.  piques  himself  upod 
baviug  had  in  view  an  end,  a  pur* 
pose,  in  ail  his  narratives ;  but  we 
confess  if  he  has  had  one  here,  it 
is  more  thaa  we  can  discover.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  ^<  Beg- 
gars," and  though  the  *'  Sailor's 
mother/*  and  the  piece  termed 
*^  Resolution  and  Independance," 
have  a  more  obvious  drift,  thej 
still  appear  to  us  feeble,  unimpres- 
sive, and  intolerably  prolix.  The 
Blind  Boy  is  a  pretty  talc  for  chil- 
dren ;  but  little  more.  We  can- 
not consider  Mr.  W.  as  much  more 
fortunate  in  those  addresses  to  na- 
tural objects  where  he  attempts 
something  more  fanciful;  though 
still  iu  the  same  plain  language. 

**  TO  A   SKY-LARK. 

^  Up  with  me  !    op  with  me  lots  tk 
clouds ! 
For  thy  song.  Lark,  is  strong; 
Up  with  me,  up  wiUi  me  into  the  doodi! 

Singiftg,  singing. 
With  all  the  heav'ns  ahout  thee  ringiiig» 

Lift  me,  guide  me,  till  i  find 
That  spot  which  seems  so  tothymnd ! 
I  have  walk'd  through  wildernesses  dreaif 
And  today  my  heart  is  weary ; 
Had  I  now  the  soul  of  a  Faeiji 
Up  to  thee  would  I  fly. 

There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  jojd!- 
vine 

In  that  song  of  thine ; 
Up  with  me,  up  with  me,  high  and  highf 
To  thy  banqueting-place  in  die  sky! 
Joyous  as  Morning, 
Thou  art  laughing  and  sconisg; 
Thou  hast  a  nest,   for  thy  love  and  tbjf 

rest: 
And,  though  litde  troubled  with  Mt 
Drunken  Lark  1  thou  would'tt  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  Traveller  as  f. 

Happy,  happy  Liver ! 
With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  Rjftff 
Pouring  out  praise  to  the  Almighty  Giftf» 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both ! 
Hearing  thee,  or  else  some  Other, 
As  merry  a  Brother, 
I  on  the  earth  will  go  plodding  00|      ^ 
By  myself,  chearfuMy,  till  die  day  ii  done 
We   may  here  take  occasion  to 
remark  that  these  pieces  in  g«^ 
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ral  are  extremely  ill  rhymed. 
Forcedi  imperfect,  and  double 
rhymes  abounding  to  an  oiFensive 
and  somettmcB  ludicrous  degree. 
We  may  also  observe,  that  one 
who  trusts  so  much  to  mere  metre, 
should  take  a  little  more  pains 
with  it,  and  not  shock  our  ears  with 
such  lines  as, 

'<  And  though  little  troubled  with  tlothy 
^  Drunken  Lark^thou  would'n  be  loth.'' 

**  Louisa,*' exhibits  some  beau- 
tiful ideas  disguised  in  quaint  and 
ridiculous  language. 

"  LOUISA. 

**  I  met  Louisa  in  the  shade  ; 
Andf  hmng  seen  that  lovely  Maid, 
Why  should  I  fear  to  say 
That  she  is  ruddy,  fleet,  and  atrong ; 
And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along. 
Like  lifulets  in  May  ? 

And  she  hath  smiles  to  earth  unknown ; 
Smilesy  that  with  motion  of  their  own 
Do  apreads  and  siokt  and  rise ; 
That  come  and  go  with  endless  play. 
And  ever*  as  they  pass  away, 
Are  hidden  in  her  eyes. 

She  loves  her  fire,  her  Cottage-home ; 
Yet  o'er  the  moorland  will  she  roam 
In  weather  rough  and  bleak ; 
And  when  agamst  the  wind  she  strains. 
Oh !  might  I  kiss  the  mountain  rams 
That  ipaikle  on  her  cheek. 

Take  all  that's  mine  ^  beneath  the  moon," 

If  I  with  her  but  half  a  noon 

May  ait  benea^  the  walls 

Of  aome  old  cave,  or  mossy  nook. 

When  up  she  winds  along  the  brook. 

To hant the  waterfalls.". 

The  Sonnets,  a  portion  of  which 
are  dedicated  to  liberty,  are  form- 
\ed  on  the  model  of  Milton's  and 
have  a  certain  stiffness — ^but  they 
bold  a  severe  and  manly  tone  which 
cannot  be  in  times  like  these  too 
much  listened  to — thev  bear  strong 
traces  of  feeling  ana  of  thought, 
and  c6nnnce  us  that  on  worthy 
subje<^ta  this  man  can  write  wor« 
duly. 


<«  It  is  not  to  bt  thought  of  that  the 

Flood 
Of  Bridsh  freedom,  which  to  the  open  Set 
Of  the  world's  praise  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed,  <'  with  pomp  of  waters,  un* 

withstood,*' 
Road  by  which  all  might  come  and  go  that 

would, 
And  bear  out  freights  of  worth  to  foreiga 

lands ; 
That  this  most  famous  Stream  m  Bogs  and 

Sands 
Should  perish  ;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.     In  our  Halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old  : 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the 

tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake  ;    the  fiiith  aod 

morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.     In  every  thing  we 

are  sprung 
Of  Earth's  first  bloody  have  tides  mani- 
fold." 

<<  There  is  a  bondage  which  is  worse  to 

bear 
Than  his  who  breathes,  by  roof^  and  fioor^ 

and  wall, 
Pent  in,  a  Tyrant*s  solitary  Thrall : 
'Tis  his  who  walks  about  in  the  open  air. 
One  of  a  Nation  who,  henceforth,  must 

wear 
Their  fetters  in  their  Souls*  For  who  could 

be. 
Who,  even  the  best,  in  such  condition, 

free, 
From  self>reproach,  reproach  which   he 

must  share 
With  Human  Natiu^e  ?  Never  be  it  ours, 
To  see  the  Sun  how  brightly  it  will  shine. 
And  Icnow  that  noble    Feelings,  maoly 

Powers, 
Instead  of  gathering  strength  must  droop 

pine, 
And  Earth  with  all  her  pleasant  fruits  and 

flowers 
Fade,  and  participate  in  Man's  decline." 

^  England!  the  time  is  come  when  then 

shouldst  wean 
Thy  heart  from  its  emasculitiog  food ; 
The  truth  should  now  be  better  under* 

stood; 
Old  things  have  been  unsettled ;  we  have 

seen 
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■"t'airseed-liiflfcjtcl'eeriiirvest  sm^t  have 

been 
But  forthy  tz^spasses ;  and,  dtt&in  day, 
If-for  Greece,  fegypt,  India,  ATrtca, 
Aughtgood  were  destined,  Thou  XiTOutdst 

step  betweeo^ 
Ifengland  1  all  nations  in  Ihis  char^^e  agree : 
But  worse,  more  igBOcaot  in  love  and  hate, 
l^ar,  far  moie  abject  is  thine  Enemy : 
Therefore  the  wise  pray  for  thee,  though 

the  freight 
Of  thy  offences  be  a  heavy  weight : 
Oh|;rief  I  that  Earth's  best  hopes  rest  all 

with  Thee  I" 

Oae  of  the  Odes  to  Duty,  is  a 
meanly  written  piece,with8ori»egood 
th(yag^ts,  the  t>ther  is  a  big  Wy  mys- 
tical efTusion,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  Yjre-existence  is  mairuainccl. 
The  pieces  entitled  Moods  of  ray 
own  Mind,  aire  some  of  them  very 
happy,  some  quite  the  reverse. 
When  a  man  endeavours  to  make 
kis  reader  enter  into  an  association 
tliat  exists  in  his  own  mind  bo- 
tween  daiTodlls  waving  in  the  wind, 
and  laughter — or  to  teach  him  to 
sec  somethinsf  very  fine  in  the 
fancy  of  crowning  a  little  rock  wrtli 
snow-drops  ;  he  fails,  and  is  sure 
to  fail  ;  for  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  any  one  besides  hitnself 
ever  formed  associa,tions  so  capri- 
cious and  entirely  arbitrary.  But 
when  he  talies  for  bis  theme  tire 
youthful  feelings  connected  with 
the  sight  of  a  butterfly,  and  the 
song  of  the  cuckoo,  he  has  struck 
a  right  key,  and  will  waloe  an 
answering  note  in  the  bosoms  of  ail 
who  have  mimicked  the  bird  or 
cfaaced  4^  insect.  There  is  an 
exquisiteness  of  feeling  in  some  of 
these  little  "^oems  tl)^  -disarcns 
criticism. 

'*   TO  A  BTJTTKKPLY. 
**  Stay  near  me— do  not  take  thy  flijght ! 
A  -little  longer  stay  in  sight  *  '• 

Much  converse  do  I  find  in  Thtfe, 
Hiitorian  of  my  Infancy  ! 
Tloat  near  me ;  do  not  yet  depart ! 
Dead  times  revive  in  thee  : 
Thoubnn^*8t,  gay  Creature  aa  thott  art ! 
A  solemn  image  to  my  heart. 
My  Father's  family ! 


Oh !  pfetsant.  pfesatft-wm  the  diyg, 
The  time,  lifcen  in  otir  cbiWish  ^p 
My  Swter  Emmeliiie  md  I 
Tojpther  dilwed  the  Rraerfly ! 
A  ▼ery  honter  did  I  rash 
U^  tfie  pfey  t^^-^kk  letups  and  apnagt 
I  loilow'd  oa  from  brake  to  baih ; 
Bttt  She,  God  love  Iter  1  feated  to  i»uii 
The  dust  from  offits  wings." 

"   TO  1IIE  <fUCK0O, 

« OWrtheNe^-comer!  1  kvc  fartnJ, 
I  he^r  thee  and  rejoice : 

0  Cnckoo  !  sliall  I  call  thee  BiFd, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  gwss, 

1  hear  thy  restless  shout : 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  topas^i 
About,  and  all  about  I 

To  me,  no  Babbder  with  a  tale 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thou  tellest,  "Cnckoo  I  m  the  tale 
Of  visionary  li  ours . 

Thrice  welcome.  Darling  of  the  Sprag! 
Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  Bird ;  but  an  inristble  Thi^g, 
A  voice,  a  mystery. 

'The 'same whom  in my'Schoolbey d»y» 
I  listen'd  to;  that  Cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  tboBBandvayt; 
In  bushy  and  tcee»«nd  sky* 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  iliid  on  the.gfecD ; 
And  thou  wen  stiU  a  ho^  a  love ; 
Still  )QDg*d  for,  nrrer  «een ! 
^And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 
Can  lie  upon  the  .plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do -beget 
I'hat  golden  time  again. 
O  blessed  Bird  I  tbe-earth  we.pace 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubsuntial,  faery  place ; 
That  is  fit  home  for  Thee  I" 

There  are  likewise  some  **  He- 
giac  Stanzas"  of  .great  pathos,  ai^ 
a  perfectly  origuial  turn,  wW 
increase  our  regret  at  the  quanmj' 
of  mere  gossip  that  this  author  h» 
flowed  to  escape  him.    . 

We  have  now  bestowed  upn 
these  volumes  a  survey  more  de- 
tailed, ^ucl  laborious  tiian  ourwiw 
practice,  or,  in  some  respects,  w^ 
importance,  might  seem  to  reqo'^' 


Hours  of  ibj^ness. 


Wh  Wta-varc  anxiou*  to  casibat  a 
•y.nem  which  appears  to  us  so  iti- 
jurioas  to  its  author,  aod  jk>  danger- 
ous  to  pablic  taste. 

jVIr.    W.   doubtlerts    {Xissesses   a 

reflectinor  mind,  and  a  feelingheart ; 

but  nature  seems  to  have  bestowed 

9n  him  lirrle  of  the  fiincyof  a  poet, 

and   a  foolish    theory   cleters    him 

from    disphiying    even    that   little. 

Ui  addjtio4i  to  tliis,  he  appears  to  us 

lo   starve  bis   mind   in  solitude. — 

Heiice  the  undue    importance  he 

attaches  to  trivial  incidents— hence 

the  ojysiCeriouS'  kind  of   view  that 

he  ukes  of  human  nature  and  Iju- 

man   life — and  hence,  finally,  the 

unfortunate  habit  he  has  acquired 

of  attaching  exquisite   emotions  to 

A&T.  III. 
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obiecu  which  -axcke.  Ddne  1^  atiy 
other  human  breast.  He  says  him- 
self in  the  concluding  verse  of  his 
volumes,  .^ 

«•  Thanks  to  the  baitaa  kesrt.by  whidi 

we  live, 
«*  Thanks  to  ^s  teademess,  its  joys,  its 

fears,  *  ^ 

<*  To  me  the  nneaoest  Aovrtr  fh^  lAfy^ 

doth  give, 
«  Thoughts  that  do  oftcn'life  too  deep 

for  tears."  'if 

This  is  all  very  well;  diese  are 
pleasures  that  we  cannot  tfstirftatA 
and  of  which  we  shouki  be  sorrr 
to  deprive  a  humble  recluse;  we 
only  wish  to  hint,  that  a  lasting 
poetical  reputation  is  not  to  be 
built  on  foundations  so  shadowy. 


Hours  of  IdleMSfs  a  Series  of  Poems%  Originaimui  Tranilated,  B^  GfioaoA 
GoKj>oif 9  Lord  Bjfrofif  a  Minor,     small  8vo.  pp.  18Y. 

THE  very  modest  preface  which  acknowledged."  Between  the  ama- 
teur, even  the  feeblest,  of  literature, 
and  the  amateur  of  boxing  and 
horse-racing,  the  merest  stringer  of 
rhymes,  and  the  mere  lounger  and 
layer  of  wagers,  the  distance  is  so 


introduces  these  poems  concludes, 
after  expressing  the'  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  young  author,  as  follows. 


•    »•  Tlie  optnioo  ©f  Dr.  Johnson  on  the 
Poems  of  a    soble  relation  of  mine,* 


«  That  when -a  man  of  nmk  appeared'in    '"ca'culably    great,  the  advantage 
the  character  of  an  aathor,  his  merit  should    ^."  ^"^  side  of  the  fonner,  both  to 

himself  and  to  society  at  large;  so 
clear,  and  so  important,  that  when- 
ever a  young  nobleman  show*  him 


be  haodsomely  acknowledg^ed,''  can  have 
little  weight  with  veibal,  and  still  less  with 
periodicalcensors,  but  were  it  otherwise,  I 
should  be  loth  to  avail  myself  of  the  pn 


self  disposed  to  employ  his  *'  Houi*s 


rilege,  and  would  rather  incur  the  bitterest^  of  Idleness"  in  paying  his  humble 

pensure  of  anoaymous  criticism,  than  tri-  devoirs   to  any  of  the  Nine,  whe- 

Bmph  in  honours  granted  solely  to  a  title."  ther  with  or    without   success,    we 

Tlte  spirit  of  this  sentence  pleases  rfiall  certainly  be  disposed  to  vield 

IS,  it  shows  a  sensible  and  manly  him  all   praise 'and   honour.  'The 

Iridc  unsubdued  as  yet  by  vulgar  poems  before  us  give  proof  of  very 

idulation.     With    regard    to    the  promising  talerts,  the  aee  of  the 

i^ntiaientof  Dr.  Johnson,  we  are  author  at  the  lime  of  writing  them 

ncliiied  to    make  this   distinction,  considered.     Though  somewhat  in- 

rt&e  merit  of  the  work  itself  ought  correct,  theyare  not  tame,  though 

QXfcainly  to    be   appreciated  (and  juvenile,  they  are  neither  extrava- 

Iways  will  be  by   us)   without  the  gant,    nor   altogether    trite.     The 

Nghtejit   reference  to  the  rank  of  translations  and  imitations  ar^^usu- 

s  author :    but  in   cases  like  that  ally  elegant,   but  paraphrastic  and 

efore  us,  the  merit    of   the  vian  deficient  in  vigour.     The  original 

tt^bc  indeed  to  be   "  handsomely  pieces  are  bett^f,  especially  those 

*  T*he  £arl  of  Carlisle,  whose  works  hare  long  rcceivi^d  the  meed  of  public  apply^^^ 
)  whidi,  by  their  intrinsic  worth,  they  were  ittn  entitled. 


Ani^.Rev.  Vol,VL 
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which  iiMiy  he  inppotad  to  express 
the  real  ientimentt  of  the  writer. 
There  is  hotb  sense  and  spirit  in 
the  following  sarcastic  piece,  and 
a  rein  of  free  sentiment  runs  through 
it  which  b  highly  creditable  to  a 
tei^  yoQog  man  and  a  peer. 

TBOMHTS  i«0M8TBP  VY  A  COLLEGB 
BXAMHATION.* 

^  «I^(n  IB  unt  nifdHj  suiieundtil  by  hit 

pterv 
Kaom  vs  Us  ample  IrOQt  lobiime  qNtsTi  I 
Plsc'd  oa  his  chair  of  itate,  he  fecmt  s 

God, 
While  S<^is  and  Frethmen  tremble  at  his 

nod. 
As  all  aronnd  tit  wrapt  in  mechlescgloomt 
Hit  Toicet  in  thonder,  iha&ei  the  aottodiDg 

dome  I 
Denoirocing  dire  reproach  to  lackleilk  foolf, 
Unskiird  to  plod  in  mathemadc  ruiet, 

Happy  the  youth !  in  Sndid'f  aidioffls 

tried, 
Thovgh  little  tert'd  in  any  ait  bttide  | 
Who,  acaitdy  skiird  an  English  line  to 

pen. 
Scans  Attic  metres,  with  a  critic's  ken. 
What !  thoagh  he  knows  not  how  his  &• 

thersUed. 
When  OfU  discord  pQ'd  the  fields  whh 

dead; 
When  Edward  bade  Ui  coa^pering  bands 

advance. 
Or  Henry  trammed  on  the  crest  of  France  $ 
ThOM^,  marriing  at  the  name  of  Magna 

GkiHPt% 
Yet,  UmII  he  recollects  the  taws  of  Spam ; 
Can  tell  what  edicta  aage  Lvcorgvs  made^ 
Whilst  Bbckscone's  on  the  sbelf»  neglected 

laid: 
Of  Grecian  dramas  Tannts  the  deathless 

&me. 
Of  ATOtt'tbard,  rememb'ring  scarce  the 


SnchistheyoDth,  whose  sdendfic  pace, 
Chus  henonribniedals,  firlloWahips,  await| 


Qr,evcn,pcfb^,  die  dedbaMiios|iiRb 
If,  to  snch  gloru«s  height,  he  KftlAeTei 
Bac,lo!  nooommonoiaioroahQpe, 
The  enricd  silver  ciy  wiiUo  bis  lope : 
Not  that  ear  heads  andi  ckfKMi  I^ 

miire« 
Th'  ATBEiriAir'sglowiags^k,  orTil^ 

ly's  lire* 
A  manner  clear  or  wana  b  siden  mot 
We  do  nottry,  fay  speakings  to  ooBriflce; 
Be  other  orators  of  pieamgproiid, 
We  speak,  to  please  oursehesi  ootmoiede 

crowd: 
Our  grsTity  prefers  the  nrntterisg  tose, 
A  proper  miztnre  of  thesqaeskiMgmi 
No  borrow'd  grace  of.  action,  obs  ht 


The  slightest  motion  wosU  diipkae  At 
vonldpna^ 


Whilst  er'ry  staring  i 
Agaiiist  wfaiat  he  coouii 

The  niaik,w1io hopes t'obtas  lk|» 
aus'd  cttp9 
Most  in  one  postoie  standi  sad  ae^e  iod 

ap; 
Kor  atop,  bat  rattle  over  cfwr  «sr1» 
No  matter  what,  so  it  caa  sfllKkcttdt 
Thua  let  him  hurry  on,  Sbr  tfaiak  IS  Ri; 
Who  speaks  die  fasiest*s  snt  is  fnk  # 


Who  niters  moifcwiihitttkeshoclca^ 
May,  safely,  hope  to  win  the  vud^nK. 
The  sons  of  sdencc,  these,  iWip 
repaid, 
linger  in  ease,  in  Granu'i  slaggiikMi| 
Where  on  Cam's  sedgy  banks  npoe  * 

Unknown,  onhononr'd  ltve,«-«a«qtf^ 

die; 
Doll  as  the  pictures,  which  adm  (hr 

hidls. 
They  thmk  aU  leatnipg  £x'd  viduD^ 

walls  r 
In  'manners  rude,  in  foolish  fennijvM 
All  modem  arts,  aiKN:tiag  to  deipue; 
Yet  pnring  BsMTLBi['s,t  Bao»«'* 

or  PoasoN'a^  note. 
More  than  the  terse,  on  which  tbeotf 

wrote; 

i 


*  Koreiection  is  here  intended  against  the  person  mendooed  under  the 
--^•is.  He  ^  merely  represented,  as  performing  an  unavoidable  function  of  hiisW. 
— ^— .  soch  an  attempt  coidd  only  recoil  upon  m^f ;  as  that  gentleman  i*-^^^ 
much  distinguished  by  bis  eloquence,  and  the  dignified  propriety  with  which  ke  W 
ksssitttationy  as  be  was  in  his  younger  days,  for  wit  and  conririality. 

tt  Celebrated  Critics. 
^  The  present  Greek  Professor  at  Triniur  College,  Cambridge  ;  a  man  who*  f( 
ars  of  mind,  and  wridngs,  may  periiapsjttstity  their  preference/ 
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Wii  eager  haite,  they  conn  tiitlord  of 

Whether  Vs  Pitt  or  P— tty  rule*  the 

hoiir:^ 
To  him,  with  tuppliaat  udlet,  they  bend 

the  head, 
While  dittaiit  aiitiet»  to  then-  eyes  are 

MlTBad  • 

Bat,  should  a  ttorm  o'erwhelm  htm  with 

ditgracei 
They'd  fly  to  leek  die  next,  who  fll'd  his 

place. 
Sach  are  the  men,  who  kamiog's  treaarnvs 

goard, 
Soch  is  their  practice,  sudi  is  their  re* 

ward; 
This  mach,  at  leasts  we  may  presumeto  say ; 
The  preiBiwn  can't  exceed  the  price  they 

pay.**  1806. 

But  tbe  best  poem  in  the  volume 
is  one  which  fills  ua  with  melancbo- 
ly.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  resl 
history  of  the  author,  is  not  for  us 
to  pronounce ;  but  certain  we  are 
that  it  is  that  of  many  a  man.  „  _  ^ , , 

We  would  not  be  thought  to  en-       This  tiresome  roundof  palling  pleasmes^ 
courage  confessions  of  lAertinism,   These raried loves, these matron'sFcars, 
for  certain  it  is  that  unreluctant       These  thoughtless  strains  to  Passion's 
avowal  of  criminality  is  the  token 
of  incorrigibfeness,  rather  than  the 
herald  of  reformation.    But  what- 
ever may  be  the  e£fect  of  stanzas 
like  these  on  the  mind  of  the  au- 


For,  once,  my  sod  like  thine  was  pare» 
And  all  its  rising  fiies  could  smother} 

BttU  now,  thir  tows  no  toon  endure. 
Bestowed  by  thee  upon  another. 

•    4w      * 
Perhaps, his  peace  Icould  destroy, 

And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  hhn ; 
Yet,  let  my  Rival  smile  in  joy. 

For  thy  dear  sake»  I  cannot  hate  ham. 

6. 

Ahl  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone. 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 

But  what  is  sought  in  thee  alone. 
Attempts,  a^s !  to  find  in  many. 

6. 
Then,  (are  thee  well,  deceitful  Maid, 

^Twere  vain  and  fruidess  to  regm  thee  y 
Nor  Hope,  nor  Memory  yield  thor  aid. 

But  Aide  may  teach  me  to  fiwget  thee 

7- 
Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years. 
This  tiresome  roundof  palling  pleasures^ 

^'"'— iried  loves,  th ^-  "  * 

thoughdes 
measures, 


thor,  supposing  them  prompted  by 
Teal  circumstances,  we  deem  them 


If  thou  wcfe  min^  had  all  been  hushM  t 
This  cheek  now  pale  from  early  riot ; 

With  Passions  hecuc  ne'er  had  liush'dt 
•  But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 

9. 


capable  of  producing  in  the  minds   Va«  m*^  Ao  «»«i  aJ-.^     * 
ofSe  vounir  and  innnrpnt.  r^fl^^.    Yes,  once  the  rural  Scene  waS  sweet. 


of  the  young  and  innocent,  reflec< 
tions  humbling  indeed,  but  salu» 
taiy. 

««  TO  —t — 

"  Oh !  had  my  Fate  been  join'd  with 
thine. 
As  once  this  pledge  appear*d  a  token ; 
lliese  follies  had  not,  then,  been  mine, 
For,  then»  my   peace    had  not  been 
broken. 

2. 

To  thee,  these  early  £iults  I  owe. 
To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving ; 

ii^  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know, 
7«aa  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 


For  Nature  seem'id  to  smile  belbnthee; 
'And  once  niy  Breast  abhorr'd  deceit. 
For  then  it  beat  but  towloie  thse. 

la 

Bat,  now,  I  seek  for  odier  joys, 

To  think,  would  drive  my  soul  to  mad* 
ness ; 
Li  thoughdess  throngs,  and  empty  noise, 

I  conquer  half  my  Bosom's  sadness. 
11. 
Yet,  even  in  these,  a  thought  will  steal. 

In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour  | 
And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  fi-el,         i 

To  know,  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever.'' 


•  Since  this  was  written  Lord  H.  P y,  has  lost  his  place^e^and  subsequeady,  (t 

kad  almost  said  CONSEQUENTLY  J  the  honour  of  represenlu^  the  Univeni^^  i&et 
l^gluing  requires  no  comment.  ^    .  . 

Mm  a 
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Art.  IV.     Sdul;  a  Poem  in  Tw9  Partx.     By  WitLiAM   SoTixs^Tr  -E/f. 

pp.  190. 


4t0i 


THIS  poem  which  cnilTtaccs  only 
the  cfisgracefitl  concliTsion  of  Saul's 
career,    with    the    splendid    cojii- 
mcncement  of  that  of  David,  might 
with  at  least  equal  proprictj^  bear 
for  its  tide  the  name  ot  the  latter. 
He    is  undoubtedly  its  hero^  and 
there  is  enough  in  his  character  to 
tender^  him  lyorrhyof  such  a  dis* 
tiuctipn.     Dr.  Johnson  had  thought 
proper  to  remark,  in.  speakine  of 
Cowley's  Davidei*,    that,    **  It  is 
not  only  when  the  events  are  con- 
ft?ssedly  miraculous,  that  fancy  and 
fiction  lose  their  effect :  the  whole 
system  of  life,  while  the  Theocracy 
was  ;fet visible,  has  an  appearance 
so  dmerent  from  all  other  scenes,  of 
jiuman  action,  that  the  reader  of  the 
sacred  volume  Iiabitunlly  considers 
it  as  the  peculiar  mode  of  existence 
of  a  distinct  species   of  mankind, 
that  lived  and  acted  with   manners 
Tincommunicable  ;  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult oven  for  imagination  to  place 
us  in  the  state  of  them  whose  stor}'^ 
is  ^related,   and    by    consequence 
their  joys  and  griefs  arc  not  oiisily 
adbptecl,  nor  can  tlje  attention   be 
often   interested  in  any  tiling  tb:it 
befalls  them.*'     This  strange  scnti- 
xnent,  in   whicli  few    will  concur, 
(since  even  the  second  person  of 
the  trinity,  in  bis  human  nature,  is 
capable  of  caVling  forth  so  many  of 
our  human  sympathies)  is  peculiar- 
ly   inapplicable   to-   the    character 
and  adventures  of  David,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  figures,    to  speak 
ill  modern  phrase,    upon  the  can- 
vass of  history.    There  is  not   one 
event  of  his  fife  tliat  can  properly 
be  called  miraculous,  though  some 
circumstances  are  said  to  have  been 
predicted,  and    a   peculiar  provi- 
dence on  some  occasions,  to  have 
guided  him.    But  no  character  upon 
tv^cord  is  more  natural,  more  credi- 
ble, or  gives  us  more  the  idea  of 
a  pictune  -from   the  life  than  that 


drawn  of  David  in  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures^ He  IS  eminently  the  indir, 
the  hero  of  a  half  civilized  age 
and  country.  Ardent,  generous 
brave,  affectionate,  and  accessible 
to  the  strongest  sentiments  of  re- 
morse, but  at  the  same  time,  re- 
venceful,  soroetimps  cruel,  iticHned 
to  licentiousness,  and  little  regard- 
ful of  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property.  He  was  as  much  the 
child  of  natural  impolse,  as  little 
the  pupil  of  an  artificial  rule  of  life, 
the  creature  of  a  ^/  peculiar  mode 
of  existence,"  as  any  personage  of 
the  Iliad.  He  is,  we  think,  precise- 
ly of  that  class  of  beings  in  whom 
poetry  delights.  Rut  the  misfortune 
of  it  is  that  the  .Jewish  monarch  of 
1000  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  acted  with  one  spirit,  and  the 
English  poet  of  1800  yeaKs  after  it, 
writes  with  quite  another.  It  ista 
this  circumstance  chieily  that  yre 
atiribute  the  want  of  ^^lc^e^c  in  tl:e 
poem  before  us,  and  in  so  many 
others  which  have  f/r  their  subject 
the  deeds  of  r.ncicnt  daj's.  Eitter 
bocanse  they  were  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  history-  of  Seat, 
or  because  they  did  not  suit  hi$ 
view  of  that  of  David,  Mr.  Snibebv 
has  omitted  the  wliolc  $tory  of  Xahal 
and  Abigail,  the  expedition  of 
David,  his  **  rode,"  as  lanp;  Achish 
calls  it,  against  the  Geslj mites,  &c. 
and  his  pursuit  and  massacre  of  tlie 
plunderers  of  Zigbg,  with  h\> 
division  of  tlie  spoil.  This  is  pi- 
ty. These  incidents  in  tlie  hands 
of  sneh  a  bard  as  Walter  Scot, 
would  liavc  equalled  the  exploits  oi 
any  border  chieftain ;  and  it  is 
surely  a  false  delicacy  if  that  were 
the  motive,  to  pass^over  in  silence 
facts  which  the  sacred  historiaii 
tells  mruc  plainly  and  vvithoutgloss 
or  palliation. 

/  But  to  proceed  to  a  closer  !«ir«, 
vey  of  tlie  work  before  nsL    The 


SOTHEBY'S  SAl'L. 
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^ri*!^inal  Ijistory  on'  which  ii  is 
fbuiided,  is  as  reuiarhublti  for  Its 
<:onciseness,  as  for  its  dramatic 
sprighiliiiess  of  uarnuion.  All,  and 
more  than  alt  the  events  of  the 
pot-m  arc  contained  in  17  sliort 
trhapters  of  the  Ist  book  of  Samuel. 
Mr.  Sotheby  has  tlxeroforj  thought 
IiiuiseU*  obliged  to  parapiiraae,  as  in 
the  folio vviug  passage. 

Afid  David  enier'd,— Saul  with  stern 

regard 
StxrreyM  him,  and  his  beauteous  form,  so 

iair, 
And  the  fresh  bloom  soft-mant'ing  cm  his 

cheek. 


And  all  the  natural  graces  that  compose 
Life*8   Jovely  primc^      On  these  Saul's, 

stern  regard 
Dmrdt.     Then  indignant : 

*  Rests  it  youth !  on  thee 
"  The  Hope «f  Israel? 

*  Israel  knows  me  not, 
Yet  would  I  fain  go  foirii.' 

*  Thou  com'st  belike, 
»  l,ed  on  by  hisl  of  wealth ;  or,  haplv, 

£ush'd 
'  With  banqueting,  amid  (he  fumes  of 

wiiie, 
^  In  iieated  fancies;  or,  as rhiedy  suits 
TTiy  season,  and   fair  semblance,    by 

ih 'allure 
Of  beauty  lemptcd," — On  tlie  youth's 
ehfiste  dteek 
Deep  blushes  glowM;  his  heart  displea- 
sure fdl. 
tJim  Joiuithan  prevented :  '  Sire,   alone 
llji«  }oath  dares   (ace  (he   Philistine. 

The  Lord, 
The  God  of  Battle,  sends  th'  avenger 

forth.' 
The  Monarch,  troubled:    ^  Has  thy 

arm  as.<ayM 
The  battle  proc»P' 

'  Of  war  I  nothing  knoMr. 
Tlie  rather,  Heav'n  may  aid  me  in  just 

cause*' 
'  Ha<  theu  ere  seen  the  Champion  ?  or, 

but  caught 
From  far,  the  terror  of  his  voice  ?" 

"  I  heard 
His  %'oice  :  it  breath'd  defiance  against 

God. 
.His  stature  I  regarded  not.' 

Saul  paus'd ; 
fhen  gcacieusly*  with  milder  voice  ad- 
drest 


The  shepherd  Youth  ;    '  Wage  not  the 

iiazardous  fight : 
'  In  peace  depart.     I  speak  it   not  hi 

scorn  : 

*  Brave  Youth  !    retire ;  and  with   thy 
presence  greet        , 

'  Thy    father's  hoa<iehoId.     Not  unho- 

nour'd  go ; 
'  Bm  ihine,  tliis  purple  mantle.     Ye  pro* 

claim 

*  The  King  lhi»s  honour'd  him.  In  peaco 
depart!" 

'  Be  hijciour  mine^  then  only,  whcir 
the  Lord 
^  Vouchsafes  deliverance.' 

*  Hast  thou  then  no  fear?* 
'  None.     I  ha^'e  »et  my  trust  in  God 
tJie  Lord. 
'  He  is  alone  Almighty.     Of  my  sire, 

*  Jesse,  a.Bethleiniie,  of  Judah's  tribe, 
'  .Are  lu&ny  boin^  aiid  I,  his  youngest 

child. 

*  My  brethren  serve  in  war.    At  home 

my  charge 

*  To  tend  my  father's  flock;    On  my 

lone  watch 
.  '  It  chanc'd,  oh  King  !  a  lion  and  a  bear 
'  SeizM  of  my  fold  a  iamb.     Arm^d  with 

my  crook, 
'  I   to!Ioi%'d,'   and  J  smote  >  them,    and 

brought  back 
'  Tiie  suckling  from  their  jaws;  and  ^hea . 

the  beasts  « 

'  Rose  up  against  me  ia  their  wrath,  I 

(*aught 

*  Each  by  the  throaty   and  slew  him. 

Thus  they  fcU 

*  Beneath  thy  Servant's  hand.     So,  bj 

my  hand, 
'  He  who  defies  the  armies  of  oar  God* 

*  The  unctrcumcised,  the  Fbilietine  shall 

fall 

*  As-  one  of  thoiie.    .  The  jLord,    who 

frim  their  jaws 
«  Delivered  me,  Jehovah,  from  the  hand 

*  Will  save  me  of  the  Pbilistine/ 

«  Go  forth, 
<  Brave  Youth!    with  thee,   Jehovah!      . 

.    Arro'd  like  Saul 
'  Confront  the  Champion.    At  thy  sigM^ 

80  mailM, 
'  The  Philistine  sliall  tremble/    An<|lhe- 

King, 
Exultant,  o'er  the  Peasant  proudly  fikt. 
With  his  own  hand,   the  baiver,   and 

madesmootb 
The  plume  o'ershadowing,  wUh  wrought 

cuishevshealh'd 


Hit 
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Hw  AiOa,  and  eUup'd  fhe  habergeon  GoKah,  dwAhM  ia  mafl.  on  IU>i 

andlawe;  plain 

And  gracdully,  athwart  bu  shoulders^  TowVd  eminait.    BafcteUmlaho'iin, 

,^    •'""f  went                                  ^ 

Hi.  battle  .word,   with  richest  baldric  The  bearer  of  hit  «hidd.    Hii  bori 

gracd;  elate* 

And  showM  tbevouth  how  best  to  poise.  Stood  on  the  height,  clashing  tlieit  mm. 

^    ere  launch  d  and  sent 

isponderotu    spear,    how  wield  the  From  far.  accompan/ng  hU  eoarw,  Io.d 

DUCKlcr  8  weight.  ithoot 

Vain  ooBfideoce!  The  shepherd  Swain,  Of  joy,  and   triumpb.  andvicttriw 

_     """'d  hymn 

To  war  accootrements,  beneath  them  To  Moloch:— buttheLordofBsltlelwtd 

Enc«S£»d.    AU  the  pomp  of  Saul,  the  ''SIIJ'Sm'^**^'^' "^^ 

EmbST'd  baldric,  amlo'ershadowlng  Around^^  foe  dl««.M. -« tlat  ii 

8~.r*'r!!j  l^-kf  f  I  K-         n          .J  ^'*  "*»''■*''*'  •'«'«•    ••  Am  Uik|(be 

spear,  and  bright  blchion,  alt  was  laid  cry'd) 

Tk    ?*'*!^         .L  L.    .^.  .    ,          . .  '  That  thus  (hou   conn't  bdbre  k.' 

Ttefearlessyouth,  his  thighs  from  cuishes  Thowlsem,             «■■»  « 

freed,                                         .      ,  '  The   Gods    1  ^ve^  coofiwod  iht 

K  "il      ^^"*  ^'*"  **  unclasp'd  The  wild  fowls      ^^ 

Tl-i?i^l  .-J      -ft       ..       r...  OfHeav'n,aBdbe«stsbShaUbiB«pl« 

1  ne  vigour  and  swift  motion  of  his  arm  thy  flesh  " 

street!!'*   '"'''''*''    '"'*'*    "'^""^  Theson  of'jes«.answ«riDg:.Tta 

M      **'    Thus  the  courser.  «  With  sword,  and  q>ear  and  Aisid  5  ta 

£^.'!!r!L^  •'*!i1^^!J  '""  ^u''  '  C«»*  •»  J«««*«h'«  name,  b,  .!«  (fc 

MMDds  up,  asd  ID  the  freedom  of  (he  fy'd  j                           ' 


<»•»'«'<*  know, 


Of  speed,  the    full    luYuriknce    of  his  '  AH  earth  shall  know  the  btule  is  tbe 

With  k«d  neigh  challenges  to  race  the  'And  that  the  living  God  in  iMaelitffd' 

Theyou*.bwo»forth.withw.V<>nof  "l^S^P '^'  "  '^  ^'^'^ 

N««i -"STthertephe^'s  ling..™,.  i„  ^f^^f '  "•"'W  «»»  — .-" 

Tb^M'saook.    FromTheclear  S-««-^And!^e stone de*p in l-fe- 

HecCevTpSrjL'd  stones.    Tlie.se,in  I>«^^^«»e  on  earth  Golial.  thund^j 

«wu„^;;"AstoEiah.,v,.eth.8h^  i^^:!^'^^:^:^-^^^ 

ThoiSSS'wer.rw.'d  teH«.V»,«,d  A»«**|««'«-'y '«««.«>«>PW««; 

,      A«Vi  of  shame  This  is,  on  the  whole  cxtremdjf 

i!*  tfce  «ward  deyi  idly  al  tkdr  good  blank  verse,  and  there  is  fit* 

•■•••  or  nothing  in  it  to  be  objected  to 


wrwmff^um. 
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Swift  oirreia  sptrklinf ;  «ii4  die  ooit9gi& 

roo£i 
Seen  here  mnd  tli^e  <  by  ibeie,  (be  hu 

ger  herd 
Ai  pasture^  and  ihe  flocks   on   tunny 

downs 
Free»wanderinj(«    Ah!  in  iraia  thy  fa- 
vourite grot 
Invites  thee  to  repose.  The  fresh  springs 

gush 
Pleainntly  round;  and  sweet  the  nooiH 

breesee  SMigs 
On  the  dark  ivy  aanlliiig  round  ihe  cavm 
Luxuriant.     Minstrel  t    'lis  the  grot, 

wherein 
Thy  melody  so  oft  with  praise  awoke 
The  dawn»  and  cloA  the  evening  shad* 

with  song4 
These,  alU  have  ceas'd  to  breathe  on  the«l^ 

delight: 
They  sooth  not  woe  like  thine.    Thott 

moum^st  thy  bride* 
Disconsolate*    KenownM  nchievenentt 

past. 
Deep  thoughts,  «nd  undefined*  of  days  to 

come. 
Strange  bodings  of  high    destiny*  and 

£)pe 
And  aspiration  of  deeds  unatt^inM, 
Perplex  thy  spirit." 

This  is  a  pleasing  and  poetienl 
passage,  one   of  the  best  in  tb« 
book,  but  it  is  surely  considerably 
too  fine  for  the  occasion^    David 
was  not  a  man  to  feel  the  loss  o^ 
his  bride  so  sentimentally^  be  mar^ 
ried  two  nK>re  wives  shortly  after. 
In  a  character  so  well  known  h  is 
difficult  to  tolerate  any  great  viola* 
tioo  of  moral  oostome.    In  this  ex* 
tract  our  readers  will  |»robabiy  re* 
oaark  tbe  gross  vulgarism  of*'  each 
side,*^   with  as  much  surprise  as 
we  ourselves  did.     We  expected 
that  more  would  have  been  made  of 
tbe  love  of  Michal  for  David*  but 
though  the  poet  bas  evidently  taken 
pains  with  this  part*  be  seems  to 
us  to  have  failed*  Tbe  circumstance 
of  her  piming  the  imaf^e  iu  bedt 
to  deceive  the  emissaiies  of  her 
^  ...  fadier,  is  only  binted  ai,  and  what- 

Each^.  Joagthe  vcrdai*  meadowe,   yvtr  a  poem  may  gain  in  digmty 
iJoow  ^  *•  eoneatfmtyt  of  these  tmts 


bit  tbts;  ihiA  te  panisltfaae  must 
be  to  enfeeble*  and  that  after  all 
tie  pains  bestowed  upon  these 
verses,  the  prose  is  mttch  more  en* 
tertaining.  There  is  another  mode 
of  clothinr  the  nakedness  of  an 
ancient  tale,  to  wbidi  Mr.  S.  re^ 
sorts  occasionally,  and  which  shows 
more  than  ingenuity,  if  well  execut- 
ed, but  it  also  requires  superior  ta- 
lents* and  a  most  conrect  judgment. 
It  is  that  of  supplying  scenery* 
sentiments*  and  reflections*  as  thus* 
^  Yet    once  ania  still  Bethlehem's 

theketfing  vate 
Coaceals  thee,  son  of  Jesse!  tbau  onoe 

more 
In  tolitude*  amid  thy  native  haunts. 
Seek*it  the  lone  shepherd's  hut,  where 

cedars  spraad 
Cool  shade*   and  odoriferous   ahaonds 

bkx>nn«  \ 

How  turns  Ihy  gaae  to  each  familiar  scene 
0/  peace  and  joy  !  where  wont  thy  youth 

to  rave 
Through  g^en  and  winding  vale*  with 

harp  and  hymn* 
In  mediUtion  by  the  voice  of  streams 
In  whisper  of  the  winds  t  or  high  roAs 

heard 
Tliy  song  of  rapture*   on  the  topmost 

'^WJW,*  .... 

Where  the  illimitable  ghmce  drinks  in 
The  marvels  of  creation.     Ah !  in  vain 
Thou view'st each  blissful  haunt:  whe- 
ther  yon  height  .     ...  • 

Of  heathy    uptends,  or  beneath    thetr 

Thy  native  dale;  and  its  whole  region 

From  Hs  fiiit  sodden  rise,  abreak  between 
The  mountains*  to  its  rocky  cfeMO,  at 

once  A 

O'erseen-.its  thicket-tufted  bourns  soa 

slopes. 
And  all  their  gentle  windmgs  :  golden 

fields. 
And  fallow,  and  trim  copse,  and  growth 

unshorn 
or  krger  diade  hixurianl:  and  ihraugh* 

out* 
fnAttmd^nm,  tkU  K^heiiBg  op 
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6f  Mnnpld  wonnttii,  it.  tmxHt  rivr&ys^* 
lose  in  interest  in  a  tenfold  ratio. 
With  regard  to  events,  Mr.  S.  ha« 
kept  on  the  whole  pretty  cl«'se  to 
history,  'but  we  remarked  one 
tran&pasitiqn  as  sinjrularly  injudi- 
cious. Tke  anointing  of  David  by 
Sainuoly  is  mqda  to  follow,  in-, 
stead  of  preceding,  his  victory  pver 
ttoliah,  and  marriage  with  jVIichaJy 
which  completely  destmystlie  mar« 
v%<iioas  pf  that  prophetic  impu)$ef. 
«>r  penetrating  sagacit}*,  which  ena- 
1)1^  the  sper  to  <{istinguish  in  a 
liumble,  unknown,, shepherd  youth, 
ji  competitor  capable  of  ecfipsing 
t^e  isartial  renown,  and  nndero^in-? 
ing  the  popularity  of  the  king  of 
xjfQ^  Israelites.  We  were  the  more 
surprised  at  this  deviation,  as  Mr. 
Sotheby  has  usually  endeavoured  to^ 
throw  all  possible  sacredness  about 
tbe  i^faaiacter  of  David,  even  at  th^ 


^xfkmce  of  (^Ut«rtliT^  gome  of  it* 
mest'diMingaisbing  traits.-. 

We  are  fcorry  to  find  so  rnocb 
feult  with  a  wriier  whom  we  really 
esteem,  bat  we  must  disapprow 
of  some. of  the  Proems  mth  wbicb 
er4?ry  book  is  prefaced.  Ooe  of 
tbesie  giveti  a  view  of  the  pro^e- 
rity  of  England,  and  the  death  and 
ftmcrai  of  Lord  Nelson,  ancniier 
cx>mmemorates  a  private  friend  of 
the  andior^Sy  and  a  tliird  furnishes 
US  with  .a  complete  list  of  Mr. 
Soiheby'8  publications.  These 
things  arc  all  in  bad  taste,  they 
carry  tl^  ndnd  of  the  reader  out 
of  fhc^  proper  subject  of  tbe  poem, 
and  do  not  bring  him  back  in  a 
fVame  of  mind  at  all  better  fitted 
for  its  reception.  O!  that  oaraa« 
thor  could  find  another  Ol^erpa  to 
translate ! 


AiLT..y.  ikathyHead:   ^ith  other  Paw/,  ^y  Charlotte  S141TH.  Ho^fi'stfa^' 

lisUed.  12rao.  pp.  219. 

IT  is  ti'ith  a  kind  of  melancholy    "Qualis  populea  mocreas  Philomela,  nh 


pleasure  jhat  we  prepare  to  nay 
at*  tribute  of  pn^thnmons  applause 
to  the  elegant  genius  of  ?4r*>.  Char- 
lotte Smith,  On  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober last,  tl>e  world  was  deprived 
if  this  delightful  poet  and  inter- 
esting woman ;  long  a  stitterer  from 
pain,  sickness,  and  misfortune.    As 


umbra. 


-iUa 


FIct  noctem  ramoque   sedens.  nuserabOe 

carmen 
Integrat,  et  raoestis  ]ate  loca  qaeitibiu  iBH 
plct''  ^ 


But  it  is  to  her  praise  'that  she 
was  aware  her  **  Tristia"  might  in 
a  descriptive  writer,  either  in  verse  time  become  fatiguing ;  and  Qeing 
or  prose,  she  was  surpassed  by  few.  aware  of  it,  possessed  sui&cient  vi- 
Gifted  in  no  ordinary  degree,  with  gour  of  mind  to  turn  from  fruitless 
taste,  with  f^ncy,  and  with  feeling,  lamentation  to  the  useful  and  praise- 
she  well  knew  how  to  select  the  most  worthy  ta»k  of  conveying  agreea-- 
stiiking  features  from  the  face  of  ble  instruction  to  the*  young,  aii4 
nature ;  to  add  thejaccoropaniments,  elegant  entertainment  to  the  lovers 
and  to  lay  on  the  tints  best  suited  qfnatureandthe  mu^.  Her** Con- 
to  the  cast  of  sentiment  in  which  it  versations,'*  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
foothed  her  to  indulge,  and  to  ex-  poticing  in  a  fprmer  article  (Ann. 
traet  from  the  w)iole  food  foremost  Rev.  Vol.  III.  p.  4B3.)  two  of  the 
delicious  melancholy.  Her  stile  ptjems  first  published  there"  Floni,'* 
^as  plearam)  flowing,  her  diction  and  **  Studies  by  the  Sea,"  ate  in- 
poeticar,  ornate,  %M  Usually  pure,  served  in  the  present  volume,  w(( 
Und  unaffected.  Het  ^^  Sonnets''  not  improperly;  they  arc  highfy 
were  pnnr.ipdFly  beilt  on  individual  ^  beantifhl  .  pieces,  and  above  tbe 
'feeling.  They  are  the  breathings  comprehension  of  children  and  jrery 
of  sorrow,  disappointment,  and  conv-  joung  persona,  for  whose  use  tbe 
plaint.         '  former  work    wan   priooipally  de- 
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scriptivp,  historical,  «d  scntijiiental 
pocrn  in  bhink  verse,  with  two  or 
three  small  rhymed  pieces  imcrwo* 
vcn.  It  was  lefi  inconiplete,  owing, 
it  seiros,  to  the  "  increasing  debi- 
lity of  its  author ;"  but  what  we 
have  of  it  .ippears  to  have  received 
nearly  as  much  finishing  as  could 
have  been  intended:  its  merits  are 
grrat  and  Various.  The  following 
descriptive  lines  are  traced  by  apen 
neither  less  accurate  nor  less  lively 
than  that  of  Co>vpcr  himself. 

<*  Where  woods  of  ash,  and  beech> 
And  partial  copses,  fringe  the  green  hill 

foot, 
The  uplandshepherd  roars  Msmodes'  home. 
There  wanders  by,  a  Htt)6  namehess  stream 
That  from  the  hill  wells  forth,  bright  now 

and  clear. 
Or  after  rain  with  chalky  roixtore  gray. 
Sot  still  refreshing  in  its  shallow  course. 
The  cottage  garden  ;  mostforuse  desxgn'd, 
Yet  B9t  of  beaoty  destitute.     The  rine 
>^andes  the  little  casement ;  yet  the  briar 
Drons  fragrast  de  w  among  the  Jtd^  do  wer&; 
Anopansies  rayed,  and  freok'd  and  mot- 
tled pinks 
Crow  among  balni,  and  rosemary  and  rue; 
Th^re  honeysuckles  flattnt,  and  roses  blow 
Almost    uncultured:     Some  with    dark 

green  leaves 
Contrasl  their  flowers  of  pore  i^osuUied 

white ; 
Otberi,  like  velv:ct  robes  of  regal  ita^e 
Of  richest  crimson,  while  in  thorny  moss 
Eoshrioed  and  cradled,  the  most  lovely, 

wear 
The  hues  of  youthful  beauty's  glowing 

cheek.— 
With  fond  regret  I  recollect  e'en  now 
la  Spring  and  Summer,  \yhat  delight  I  felt 
Among  these  cottage  gardens,  and  how 

much 
Such  artless  nosegays,  knotted  with  a  rush 
Py  village  housewife  or  her  ruddy  maid. 
Were  welcome  to  roe ;  soon  and  simply 

pleas 'd. 
*•  An  early  worshipper  at  Natt|re-8  shrine, 
I  loved  her  rudest  scenes — ^warrens,  and 

beaths. 
And  yellow  commons,  and  birch-shaded 

hollows, 
And  hedge  rows,  bordering  unfrequpntcd 

laaes 


S«w«i«d  with  wild  rons^  and  iS)«  clasp- 
ing woodbine 
Whcreporple  taweh  of  the  tangling  vvichr 
With  bittersweet,  and  bryony  mweav«. 
And  the  d«w  fills  the  mver  biodweed'a 

cups—    .... 
I  loved  to  trace  the  brooks  whose  huaud 

banks 
Nourish  the  harebell,   and'  the  freckled 

pagil ; 
And  stroll  among  oVshadowing  w6<^ds 

of  beech. 
Leading*  in  Sttmoier,  from  the  heats  of 

noon  * 

A  wl^ispering  shad<;    while  haply  thete 

reclines 
Some  pensive  lover  of  uncultur'd  flowers. 
Who,  from  the  tumps  with  bright  green 

tiiossea  clad', 
Plucks  the  wood  sorrel,  with  its  light  thm 

leave-, 
Heart-shaped,  and  triply  folded  ;  and  its 

root 
Creeping  like  beaded  coral  j  or  who  there 
Gathens,  the  copse's  pride,  anemones. 
With  rays  like  golden  studs  on  ivory  laid 
Most  delicate:    but  touch 'd  with  purple 

clouds. 
Fit  crown  for  April's  fair  bat  changeful 

broWf 

The  Botanist  will  perceive  that 
the  writer  of  a  passage  like  this 
must  have  been  a  respectable  pro- 
ficient in  the  more  attractive  part 
at  least,  of  his  engaging  science. 
She  was  also  a  student  in  other 
branches  of  natural  history  i  orni- 
tholpgy  in  parricular.  ""A  His- 
tory of  birds  for  the  use  of  young 
people,"  from  her  pen,  is  announced 
as  speedily  lo  be  published ;  and 
t!ie  delightful  little  poem  we  are 
about  to  guote,  owes  a  great  part 
of  its  merit  to  her  accurate  know- 
ledge of  tire  subject  on  which  it 
treats,  a  rnre  merit  in  the  worka 
qf  poets  and  sentimental  writers; 

^  THE  SWALLOW. 
THE  gorse  is  yellow  on  the  heath. 
The  banks  with  speedwell  flowers  are 

The  Of£s  are  badding ;  and  beoeatb« 
The  hawthorp  soon  will  bear  t|ie  wreath, 
Thfi  silver  wrcatlj  of  May. 


9SS 
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The  Swallow  too  U  come  at  hat; 
Joat  at  awi'-aet^  whta  tbitiabet  aiiig» 
I  aaw  her  daah  with  mid  wing^ 

AndhaUMheraaaheittaaU 

Cofne^  amuner  Mitaiitf  attach 

To  my  reed  roof  your  neat  of  cby* 
.  Aad  let  iBj^ear  your  imuic  catch 
Low  twittering  uoderneath  the  thatdi 
At  the  gray  dawn  of  day. 

At  fiddea  telly  aa  Indum  Sage; 

The  Hindostani  woodi  amoog* 
Conld  in  hh  desalt  hermitage* 
Aa  if  Hwefe  aaark'd  in  m^ntien  page, 

Tranalate  the  wild  faifd'a  aoi^« 

I  wish  I  did  hia  power  pocseast 

That  I  mi^ht  learn,  fleet  bird,  from  thee, 
What  our  iram  aystema  only  gueaa. 
And  know  from  what  wide  wildemeia 
You  came  acroaa  the  aea. 

^  I  would  a  little  while  reatrain 

Your  rapid  wing,  that  1  might  hear 
Whether  on  clouds  that  bring  the  rain, 
You  sailM  above  the  western  main. 
The  wind  your  cnarioteer. 

**  In  Afric,  does  the  sultry  gale 
Thro*  ^cy  bower,  and  palmy  groTe. 

Bear  the  repeated  Cuckoo's  tale?. 

Dwells  tkerc  a  time,  the  wandering  Rail 
Or  the  itinerant  Dove  ? 


««  ThMlattiftl  ^_ 

Bida  v^  to  hap^  hooia  aw£ ; 
And  tella,  4iat  dandag  in  the  besai 
The  light  gaat  hovera  oV  the  itresa, 

The  May-fly  on  the  lake  ? 
^'  Or  if,  by  instinct  tai^rht  to  knov 

Approaching  deaidi  of  insea  (bod; 
Xo  isles  and  wiOowy  aiu  you  go, 
And  crouding  on  the  pliant  boagfa, 

Sink  in  the  dimpling  flood : 

How  learn  je,  while  the  cold  wsrvnbooa 

Your  de^  and  ouzy  conch  above, 
The  time  when  flowers  of  promiie  bloon, 
And  call  you  from  your  transient  tombt 
To  light,  and  life,  and  love^ 

**  Alas  1  how  little  can  be  kaowa, 

Her  sacred  veil  where  Nature  dttfif 
Let  balBed  Science  humUy  ova,  * 
Her  mysteries  underatood  ahme. 
By  wm  who  gives  her  hws. 

We  forbear  further  to  expatiate 
on  the  beauties  of  this  elegant  to- 
lume,  or  to  anticipate  more  of  its 
contents  (which  will  doubtless  sooa 
become  popular)  than  a  few  mouro- 
ful  stanzas  of  exquisite  beauty,  to 
which  the  death  of  their  autlMV: 
will  impart  a  higher  and  more  pain* 
ful  interest. 

*«  EVENING. 


<*OH !  aootlung  hour,  when  fflowiii(^(bjt 
Low  in  the  Iveatem  wave  (kdioes, 

And  villa^  monnura  die  away. 
And  bnght  the  rtspet  planet  (hisei; 

«  I  love  to  hear  the  gale  of  Eiea 

*  Breathing  along  the  newJeafd  copies 

**  I  would  enquire  how  journeying  long^    And  feel  the  freshening  dew  of  HeaveSf 
The  vast  and  oathless  ocean  o'er.  Fall  aikntly  in  limpid  dn^. 

«  For,  like  a  friend's  conscding  lighti 

That  breeze  of  night  to  me^qfcan; 
Andy  as  soft  dew  from  Pity's  rfesi 

Descend  those  pure  celestial  tean. 
^  Alaa !  for  those  who  long  have  bsnei 

Like  me^  a  heart  by  sorrow  nfCOf 
Who,  but  the  plaintive  wmds,  will  votm 
What  tears  irill  fall,btttdKMeofHesTe&r 


«  Were  you  in  Asia  i   O  relate. 
If  there  vour  fabled  sister's  woes 

She  seem'a  in  sorrow  to  narrate; 

Or  sings  she  but  to  celebrate 
Her  nuptials  with  the  rose? 

I  would  enquire  how  journeying  k 
The  vast  and  pathless  ocean  o'er» 
Ton  ply  again  those  pinions  strongs 
And  come  to  build  anew  among 
The  scenes  you  left  before  | 

¥  But  if,  as  colder  breezes  blow. 
Prophetic  of  the  waning  year^ 
You  hide,  tho'  none  know  when  or 
In  the  clips  excavated  brow. 
And  linger  torpid  here; 
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however  that  dut  cifcmnrtance  of 
Dovelty  did  not  appear  to  us  a 
very  prepossessing  one.  It  would 
be  next  to  a  miracle  that  two  men 
of  strong  orisrinal  genius  should 
have  moulded  their  styles  and 
their  sentiments  into  so  exact  a  con- 
formi^,  as  would  be  necessary  to 
preserve  an  appearance  of  unity 
throughout  a  great  and  laborious 
work,  and  that  one  age  and  country 
should  produce  two  Miltoos,  was  an 
honour  and  felicity  by  no  means  to 
be  reckoned  upon.  In  the  present 
work  the  portions  of  the  respective 
authors  are  no  where  pointed  out, . 
and  such  is  the  equality  of  execu- 
tion that  no  token  appears  from 
which  we  should  be  warranted  to 
infer  that  Sir  B.  B.  is  a  better  poet 
than  Mr.  C.  or  Mr.  C.  than  Sir  B.  B. 
In  our  account  of  Mr.  Sotheby^s 
Saul  (p.  532  of  the  present  v'olume) 
we  have  taken  occasion  to  remark  on 
Dr.  Johnson*s  opinion  of  the  unfit- 
ness  of  scriptural  subjects  for  po- 
etical purposes;  to  Ihe  history  of 
David  we  endeavoured  to  show  that 
his  objections  do  not  apply ;  but 
against  that  of  Moses  as  an  epic 
subject^  they  may  certainly  be  urged 
with  g^reat  force.  His  life*and  ac- 
tions are  one  continued  miracle,  and 
his  character,  in  the  light  at  least  in 
which  we  view  it,  is  one  little  cal- 
culated to  excite  a  human  interest. 
If  indeed  Moses  were  represented 
to  us  simply  as  a  man  of  awakened 
feelings,  energetic  mind^  and  un- 
common talents,  whom  the  si^ht 
of  their  misery  and  degradation 
rouses  to  the  jgreat  design  of  free- 
ing his  countrymen  from  bondage; 
and  who  pursues  that  design  to  its 
full  accomplishment,  human  wis- 
dom his  sole  adviser,  and  patriotism 
his  inspiring  God,  who  not  only  re* 
deems  his  people  from  slavery,  but 
gives  it  a  settlement  and  a  name 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth; 
marshals  its  tribes  under  a  wise  and 
vigorous  polity,  and  imposes  on  it 
a  syvtem  of  rdigioiu  observapci^ 


and  civil  regulations  which  have  in* 
fluenced  the  belief  and  the  prac<* 
tice,  the  secular  establishments  and 
the  religious  faith  of  the  civilized 
world,  down  to  the  present  day. 
What  lawgiver — what  patriot — what 
hero,  coukI  present  a  ^heine  so  no- 
ble  as  the  Jewish  Moses  i  But  this 
is  not  the  picture  drawn  of  hfan  in 
the  pentateuch.  *  We  see  there  a 
man  of  timid,  unambitious  cha- 
racter educated  in  the  arts  of  peace 
alone,  and  disqualified  by  nature 
for  an  orator,  found  of  God  as  he 
feeds  the  sheep  of  Jethro  in  Midl- 
and With  difficulty  is  he  roused, 
even  bv  miracle,  to  the  task  that 
awaits  him ;  under  the  immediate 

frompting  of  Deity,  he  demands  of 
haraoh  leave  of  absence^  for  the 
Israelites  under  the  false  pretext  of 
a  sacrifice.  Being  refused,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  signs  and  wonders 
which  never  fiiil  to  follow  the  sim- 
ple wavine  of  his  gifted  rod.  What 
18  undertaken  at  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  God,  it  of  course  requires 
neither  wisdom  to  plan,  nor  courage 
to  execute.  The  ambassador  of  hea- 
ven, ceases  in  some  sort,  to  be  a  hu- 
man agent :  in  lieu  of  the  active  vir- 
tues which  suppose  effort,  struggle, 
bounded  knowledge,  and  limited 
means,  we  are  to  seek  in  him  for  no 
other  qualities  than  a  fearless  and 
implicit  faith,  and  the  most  blind 
and  unhesitating  obedience.  It  is 
the  onlv  praise  of  man  in  such  a 
case  to  become  a  willing  instrument ; 
but  he  ought  also  to  be  a  dignified 
one;  he  should  look  the  part;  and 
whoever  makes  him  the  subject  of 
the  pencil  or  the  pei»,  ought  to 
thmw  if  posstbley  a  superhuman  ma- 
jes^  about  him ;  but  this  the  ori- 
ginal narrative  doea  not.  Moses, 
as  viewed  bv  the  court  of  Pha- 
raoh, is  but  toe  first  magician ;  his 
sender  indeed  is  Jehovah ;  but,  in 
their  effects,  it  in  in  degree,  much 
more  than  in  kind,  that  his  power 
excels  that  of.  the  Egyptian  con* 
jurors.    Even  after  the  great  deH« 
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vcrance  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  pas  - 
sage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  situation  of 
Moses  is  much  more  perplexing  than 
dignitied.  He  is  perpetually  ob- 
liged to  recal  to  the  memor}'  of 
the  people  those  wonders  that  God 
had  been  pleased,  by  his  means,  to 
work  for  their  deliverance ;  but 
still  t1>cy  murmur,  mutiny,  disbe- 
lieve ;  neither  the  miraculous  gush 
of  water,  nor  the  nightly  shower  of 
manna,  nor  the  cloud  by  day  and 
the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  subdue 
their  headstrong  incredulity.  Moses 
does  indeed  find  means  to  lead  them 
on,  notwithstanding,  (a  return  be- 
ing impracticable)  and  the  seditious 
are  constantly'  punished  with  death  ; 
but  we  are  little"  interested,  except 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  in  the 
fate  of  an  ungrateful  nation  on 
whom  so  many  favours  are  be- 
stoweil  in  vain  ;  and  the  fate  of  Mo- 
ses himself  is  as  little  epic  as  that 
of  the  meanest  slave.  It  is  adorned 
neither  with  the  wreath  of  civic 
honour,  the  garland  of  victory,  nor 
the  thorny  crown  of  martyrdom. 
With  the  promised  land  in  sight 
but  not  attained,  worn  out  with  age 
and  caces,  he  sinks  by  a  common 
;aiid  inglorious  deaih,  like  some  poor 
iiameless  rii^er  in  the  desai't,  lost 
and  huried  in  the  thirsty  sands  be- 
fore Its  sluggish  stream  could  reach 
io  mingle  with  the  sea. 

These  four  books  of  the  Exodiad 
do  not  however  carry  us  nearly  so  far 
^as  the  death  of  Moses  ;  the  authors 
inform  us  that  four  more  books 
will  fye  requisite  to  complete  their 
plan,  in  which  th^  are  proceeding 
^vith  all  speed.  The  poem  opens 
with  a  muster  of  the  Israelitish  host 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Moses  gives  thanks,  and 
Miriam  and  her  damsels  dance  and 
sing  before  the  army.  Korah  en- 
deavours to  stir  up  a  sedition,  and 
Moses  then,  according  to  the  usual 
epic  practice,  which  in  this  instance 
corresponds  with  history,  enters 
upou  a  recapitulatory  narrative   of 


his  mission.  Korah  holds  a  confer- 
ence with  Dathan  and  A  birani.  The 
latter  declares  his  disbeHef  of  Mo- 
ses in  a  forcible  and  animated 
speech,  with  which  the  book  con- 
cludes. By  a  strange  anachronism 
Abiram  is  made  to  spi»ak  of  the  ca- 
bala before  even  the  books  of  Moses 
existed.  Book  second  describes  the 
march  of  the  tribes  to  Marah,  the 
miracle  worked  there,  ihe  supply 
of  manna,  and  the  transactions  with 
the  Amalckites  down  to  their  de- 
feat. In  the  latter  part  of  this  lKK>k 
considerable  additions  are  made  to 
the  original  narrative,  but  not,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  witli  the  best  effect ; 
Joshua  is  properly  the  hero  of  it. 
The  Israelitish  host  is  described  by 
Omar,  a  young  Amalekite  chief,  who 
with  his  troop  of  horsemen,  is  lying 
in  wait,  like  the  Arabs  of  modern 
times  to  plunder  any  passing  cara- 
van. After  a  parley,  which  he  con- 
cludes with  a  defiance,  lie  hastens 
to  acquaint  his  king  with  the  ap- 
proach of  these  strangers,  and  their 
request  of  a  free  passage  through 
his  country;  the  king  reheai-ses  in 
a  long  speech  the  story  of  Jacob 
and  lOsau ;  offers  up  human  sacri- 
fices to  Chemos,  and  marches  against 
the  Israelites.  ^  The  battle  is  de- 
scribed much  at  large,  and  with 
great  effort  and  parade.  The  king 
of  the  Amalekites  is  magnified  into 
a  giant  as  big  as  Goliath  that  Joshua 
may  have  the  more  honour  in  slay- 
ing him,  which  he  does  in  a  lon^ 
single  combat  described  with  ilic 
usual  **  pomp  and  circumstance'* 
of  epic  verso.  It  would  not  be 
easy  perhaps  to  single  out  any  one 
pasaage  of  this  bool^  as  a  prominent 
instance  of  the  violation  of  costume 
and  historical  probability,  but  the 
whole  style  of  the  narrative  is  in- 
congruous with  the  simplicity  of 
that  early  age,  and  there  is  a  con* 
stant  attempt  to  elevate  the  events 
to  a  dignity  and  importance  which 
certainly  never  belonged  to  the  real 
transactions  of  the  Hebrews  with 
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their  Arabian  orCana^nitish  neigh* 
bours.  Not  only  Amaiek  himself, 
but  every  thing  about  him  is  swelled 
into  a  Colossus.  He  indeed  repre- 
sents th«  Israelites  as  a  crowd  of 
runaway  slaves  who  come 

**  Yet  smarting  with  the  scoarge, 
Their  haDdfl  yet  hard   with  labour,  and 

thtir  limbs 
Scarred  with  ignoble  stripes.'' 

but  cr^  see  them  a  regular  and  dis- 
ciplined army  of  well  appointed 
warriors,  who  stand  the  shock  of 
Arabian  horse  with  the  steadiness 
of  the  Roman  legion,  while  Joshua 
gives  his  orders  and  instructions 
with  the  coolness  and  Judgement  of 
Julius  Caesar  himself.  This  will  ne- 
ver do  ;  the  old  foundation  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  support  so  monstrous 
a  superstructure ;  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  What  makes  these  absur* 
Cities  still  greater  is,  that  the  mira- 
culous circumst:ance  of  Moses 
changing  the  fate  of  the  battle  at 
will  by  raising  or  dropping  his 
hands,  which  is  distinctly  related, 
renders  all  exertions  of  human  va- 
lour vain  and  futile. 

But  the  next  book  offers  an  inci- 
dent sstill  more  offensive.  Joshua, 
being  wounded  in  the  fight,  is  su- 
pematurally  healed  by  Moses,  a 
miracle  not  recorded  in  any  part  of 
the  pentateuch,  but  for  which  sec 
Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  &c.  &c. 
Next  comes  the  building  of  the 
altar  **  Jehovah  nissi,*'  and  the  vow 
of  perpetual  hostility  with  the  Ama- 
lekitcs.  Korah  then  addresses  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
as  follows : 

'*  Warrior,  you  see  how  fast  the  nations 

sink 
Before  our  conc[u'riog  standard  ;  you  have 

heard 
The  doom  of  Amaiek,  by  him  pronounc'd, 
Who  it  our  Israel's  oracle,  and  seaPd 
By  Joshua  on  God's  alur  with  an  oath. 
Not  one  mtist  live  of  Esau's  hapless  race ; 
Nor  age,  nor  sex,  nor  innocence  can  save  : 
But  e'en  the  harmless  nursling  at  the  bTea^t, 
Mottperitb  with  the  oiodier,dreadfiil  doom  .^ 


If  thi«  be  so  as  Moses  hath  decreed, 
And  general  carnage  is  aanouncM  froift 

Heav'n, 
Where  shall  we  look  for  mercy  ?    Have 

theiie  plains 
Not  drank  so  deeply  of  their  masters'  blood, 
But  we  must  diain  from  infants  their  small 

store. 
And  wring  the  last  faint  drop  from  wrink- 
led age. 
To  perfect  a  libation  full  and  fit— 
What  shaU  I  say  ?    For  God  ?— No,  God 

forbid! 
For  Moses,  for  a  plume  of  deeper  dye 
To  crown  the  helm  of  Joshua,  ana  replace 
That  crest,   which  Amalck's   keen  fal- 
chion cleft  ? 
The  sentenee  I  have  heard,  but  tell  me  now. 
For  I  am  yet  to  learn,  what  is  the  sin 
Of  this  unhappy  people :  in  past  tune 
Jacob  did  homage  to  them,  brought  them 

gifts. 
As  to  hts  brethren  of  the  elder  stock  : 
They  envied  not  his  score,  they  had  enougbi 
And  but  for  his  entreaty  had  declin'd 
The  tributary  offerings  of  his  fiock  : 
They  were  the  stronger  then ;  his  wivesb 

his  babes. 
His  all  was  in  their  pow'r;  but  they  were^ 

kind 
And  merciful,  and  to  our  fathers  gave 
That  peace,  which  to  their  sons  we  now 

deny., 
What  if  thegods  they  worship  be  no  gods. 
They  do  butfoUow  where  theirfathcrstrodc^ 
A  i>d  what  they  taught  believe;  if  so  they  eic; 
Then  is  obedience  guilt.    Moses  to  them 
Is  not  a  lawgiver,  hath  not  divul^'d, 
As  unto  us,  his  conference  with  God 
At  Horeh*6  mount ;  and  if  he  had,  per- 
chance 
He  might  have  found  tliemof  less  easy  faith 
Than  we,  the  humblest  of  his  subjects,  are. 
Not  daring  of  ourselves  to  act,  or  speak, 
Or  think  but  as  he  wills,  who  makes  re- 
venge 
A  virtue,  and  to  desolate  mankind 
A  sacrifice  acceptable  to  Heaven— k'* 
Thus  spake  the  glozinghyp«crite,4iDd 
strove 
With  the  vain  mockery   of  compassion» 

feign  *d, 

Not  felt,  to  varnish  o'er  his  rancour  foul.— 

**  Father,  replied  the  chief,  with  mc  and 

some 

Of  Reuben's  elder  tribe,  who  weigh  mcn\* 

words,  ^ 

AU  is  not  oracle  that  Moses  speak«.        "^ 
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When  cruelqr  i«  saactioiied»  I  molt  donbtf 
If  whatl'to  taught  (o  diinktliatGodahhors, 
And  human  reason  ttartt  fnmiy  can  be  ng^t; 
Therefore  my  sword  shall  sleq>  within  its 

sheU, 
And  Moses  roust  not  rail  if  I  refuse 
Tostabthe  wretch,  thatkfteelstomeforlife» 
Or  mingle  blood  ofbabes  with  mothers' milk» 
Althou^  some  young  idolater  may  liTe 
To  sacrifice  to  Chemos.    If  the  will 
Of  God  had  been  to  exterminate  the  race* 
Hitfestilence  had  sweptthem  from  the  earthy 
And  cnielties  more  dire,  than  ere  diigracVl 
The  worshippersof  Moloch  had  been  spared. 
I  and  my  tnbe  without  the  barrier  stood; 
We  heard  the  din  of  arms*  but  ndther  shar'd, 
Nor  saw  the  battle.    We  are  not  of  those. 
Whom  Moses  favours;  Joshua  hath  hishenrt» 
And  Judah  holds  possession  of  the  van. 
I  saw  the  csirpse  of  Amaiek  exposed 
Before  the  conqu'ror's  tent :  I  envied  not 
His  bmc,  nor  Caleb's^  nor  the  glorious 

wounds 
Of  brave  Ehshama;  alike  conceaPd 
The  quarrel  and  the  contest  were  from 

It  has  been  pretended  that  Satan 
is  the  hero  of  '^  Paradise  Lost;*' 
in  like  manner,  to  compare  small 
things  with  great,  may  ICorah  be 
called  the  hero  of  the  Exodiad ;  his 
speeches,  and  thos^  of  his  seditious 
aoherents  are  marked  with  a  vigour 
which  animates  no  other  part  of  the 
work,  owini;  possible  to  their  ex- 
pressing  the  natural  feelings  and 
passions  of  men,  undistorted  by 
miraculous  interference.  It  mieht 
be  objected  that  the  human  scruples 
felt  or  feigned  by  Korah,  belong 
to  a  much  more  cultivated  age  than 
that  of  Moses;  but  this  is  a  kind 
of  moral  anachronism  which  we  are 
well  inclined  to  pardon.  Jethro  now 
jsrrives  with  the  wife  and  sons  of 
Mtiet.  The  interview  is  described 
in  an  immoderately  prolix  and  tedi. 
ous  manner,  and  excites  not  the 
least  emotion. 

After  the  dismissal  of  the  Midi- 
anitiah  family,  the  approaching  de. 
livery  of  the  htw  from  Mount  binai 
is  announced,  and  here,  if  any 
whei«>we  expectediM>methingof  the 
«i|bl^M ;  btt(  were  miserably  disap- 


pointed* Our  authors  here  creep 
timidly  in  the  footstep  of  their  bald 
original.  The  whole  proclamation 
for  the  washing  of  garments  and  the 
preservation  of  a  respectful  distance 
IS  faithfully  retailed ;  the  shaking 
of  the  mountain,  the  thunder  and 
lightntDg,  and  the  terror  are  de- 
scribed;  but  surely  not  very  poeti- 
cally. 

**  Beholdf   encanoped        clouda  I 

come. 
That,  when  I  ^k,  the  congregated  tribes 
May  hear  myvoice,  and  of  the  truth  asnre^ 
May  know  thee  for  my  servant,  and  hence- 
forth 
For  evermore  believe  thee.  Hie  thee  hence 
Unto  the  people;  sanctify  their  hearu. 
And  let  them  wash  their  garmenu,  aod  be 

dean 
Agahut  the  third  day;  for  in  that  same  day 
In  sight  of  afitfae  host  I  will  come  dom 
Upon  Moimt  Siosi»  round  whose  haiWd 

base 
Thott  shalt  set  boand%.  aod  proc]aiBatio& 

make 
To  all  the  people,  that  they  take  good  heed 
How  they  approach,  or  rashly  tempt  the 

mount; 
For  he,  that  teaapteth  it»  shall  study  die.- 
When  thou  shaft  hear  the  comet  soQuKogf 

long. 
Then  may  the  tribes  draw  near  unto  the 

mount.'' 
*'  The  mandate  thus  delivexed>  Mom 

sought 
The  camp,  and  all,  that  was  enjoin'd  him, 

Warning  the  people  to  reserve  thdMdiw 
Pune  and  expectant  to  behold  the  Lord 
On  the  third  day.  To  the  mrnutest  iK)id 
The  strict  command  was  fearfully  obev'd; 
When  at  the  dawn  of  that  important  day 
Anxious  the  people  rose,  and  whilttalleTn 
Werefixtupon  the  east,  where  Sinai'saosm 
Steep  and  yet  dark  in  the  horizon  stood, 
In  fiery  streams  from  forth  the  tfaund'rii^ 

clouds 
The  flashing  li?ht'niogs  burst,  the  moun- 
tain quaVd, 
And  the  whole  vault  of  Heaven  was  wnpt 

in  flame. 
Then  was  the  terror,  then  all  Israel  hid 
Their  faces,  and  the  boldest  of  the  host 
Shook  in  .their  mailed  hAbergeons  for  fesTf 
And  trembling  stood  aloof*  StiUUasUthp 
mount| 
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Isbomib  thataccQi'dtorii«kethepUlac'4 

cartb. 
TbtB  Xorah  dmuik  into  bit  umuMt  teat/* 

The  tea  commandmente  are  then 
delivered  in    forty  lioes  of  blank 
▼ene  like  the  followii^;. 
«  Fttbcraad  inotinr»  (fcref  Jwm  tlim 
•«) 
See  thtt  tboa  baU'il  ia  honour,  io  will  God 
Gifcb^pbofdtyttotheeiaCaaaaa'ilaBd." 
^^  From  muider,  from  adultery,  Irom 
theft 
Be  dtfigekit  to  keep  thy  conscience  free/' 
**  Btar  not  fidae  witneaa  in  thy  neigh- 

bonr'a  wrone,' 
«  Let  not  thine  heart  covet  thy  neigh- 
boor'a  hoiiaey 
Hia  wife,  bia  aerrant,  whether  man  or  maid» 
Hi<  01^  bit  asa,  or  aught  thy  neighbour 
bath.?— 

The  fourth  book  proceeds  with 
the  nunnch  of  the  tribet  to  Kadesh* 
bamea—Tbey  are  impatient  to  at- 


tempt the  conquest  of  Canaan-** 
Moses  addresses  them — ^Korah  an* 
swem  him,  but  finds  himself  de- 
serted by  his  faction — ^The  twelve 
spies  are  elected  and  sent  out  ^ 
Korah  betakes  himself  to  the  de- 
sert, invokes  an  evil  spirii  ii4o  ap- 
pears,  and  tempted  by  him,  makes 
bis  ^ow  before  the  altar  of  Chemos. 
With  this  incident,  which  b  only 
new  in  the  place  where  it  is  inserteo^ 
the  volume  concludes. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  pure, 
the  verse  flowing,  but  by  no 
means  rich  in  melody ;  except  the 
faults  we  have  noticed,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  censured  in  detail ;  but, 
as  a  whole,  it  is  dull,  and  prolix  in 
the  extreme.  With  a  certain  clasa 
it  is  possible  however,  that  the  Ex- 
odiad  may  succeed  as  9,  good  book, 
which  ia  a  technical  sense  it  may 
fairly  be  entitled. 
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IT  is  a  very  singular  circumstance 
that  one  year  should  have  produced 
two  epic  poems  with  the  same  title, 
and  it  is  no  less  singular,  that  one 
should  take    np  the  subject  just 
where  the  other  leiaves  it,  at  the 
thanksgiving  of  the  Israelites  after 
their  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
host.      Mr.  Hoyle  has  chosen  the 
earlltf  portion  of  the  history,  which 
appears  to  us  the   best  fitted    for 
poetical  purposes,  on  account    of 
the  striking  catastrophe  with  which 
it  concludes ;  still,  for  the  reasons 
we  advanced  in  the  last  article,  we 
strongly    object  to  Moses   as   the 
hero  of  an  epic,  and  to  the  epic 
before  us  for  many  other  reasons. 
In  the   first  place  its  imitation  of 
Milton  is  servile  in  many  parts,  and 
especiaily  in  the  machinery,  to  the 
last  degree.    Secondly,  those  por- 
tions of  the  work  which  are  origi- 
nal, aie  even  worse  than  the  bar* 


rowed  parts ;  they  are  neither  po- 
etical themselves,  nor  remmd  us  of 
any  tbin^  that  is.  Thirdly  and 
lastly,  this  poem  conrists  of  above 
9000  lines  of  blank  verse.  It  is 
really  lamentable  to  see  so  much 
labour  and  learning  as  Mr.  Hoyle 
appears  to  possess,  wasted  upon  an 
undertaking  so  unpromising  as  an 
epic  poem,  and  to  which  his  genius 
is  so  utterly  inadequate.  One 
extract  we  feel  it  due  both  to  our 
selves  and  our  author  to  sub- 
join. The  Israelites  having  passed 
the  Red  Sea,  to  the  terror  and 
amazement  of  the  Egyptians,  Pha- 
raoh  encourages  his  host  to  foUovrf 

<«  WHY  ^aske  ye  helpless  ?  Why  ^ 

prodigies 
Gazes  the  prime  of  Egypt,  as  bereft 
Of  reason's  aid?  Long  tune  have  we  coiw 

vers'd 
Familiar  with  all  wonder,  yet  retain     . 
Our  uodimioiahM  prowets  to  achieve  ' 
And  jttitify  great  dttds,  deapite  the  du«ps 
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Of  miTJicIe  or  danger.    Throogk  aid  9^ 
Flies  J  sraeL    Be  it  ao.    The  gaping  aitrge 
If  safe  for  them,  is  fordable  acd  safe 
For  Egypt  and  revenge :  nor  goji*  nor  fate 
Ttom  pillage  and  from  slaughter  shall  re* 

deem 
Th'  ah^ady  capth^d  mutiny.     Arise, 
Be  men,  and  into  yonder  gulf  career^ 
IfVtth  Hebrew  blood  all  ocean  to  defile. 
^  Tbiff   heard,  disquietude  like  jgoe 

shook 
The  breast  of  Butis,  trenibliog  to  debate 
The  tyrant's  bidding,  yet  far  worse  opprest 
With  panic  of  rcsisdess  overthrow 
Ambush'd  amid  the  deep.     Slow  he  ad- 
vanced, 
Unwilling,  faint,  and  quivering  as  in  life's 
Last    agony :    then    clasping    Pharaoh's 

knees, 
i^nd  in  prostration  at  the  royal  fc-et 
imploring,  thus  the  time-worn  sage  began : 
^  Dread  sovereign,  though  unmatchable 

thy  power 
In  earth's  confine,  yet  seek  not  to  provoke 
Yon  ghastly  apparition  of  pale  fire. 
The  6od  of  Moses,  sundering  the  sea, 
And  rocking  the  dry  land.     The  dismal 

hour 
By  Vcnephes  fbretold,e*eD  now  overwhelms 
Our  daring,  and  for  ever  cuts  us  off 
From  life  and  blessed  home.     Like  sooth- 
sayer 
Infallible  he  wam'd,  and  now  receives 
Tht  recompence  of  prophecy  ;  for  safe. 
Though  chain'd  in  dungeon,  he  suspires  in 

peace, 
And,  rescu'd  from  perdition*  draws  his 

breath 
Secure  in  native  Egypt.     We  the  w^ile 
Rush  into  deluge,  and  at  once  draw  down 
Inexorable  ruin«     Die  then,  die, 
Gnashing  liis  t-.-^th  cried  Pharaoh,  that  ere 

long 
With  Venephes  in  chambers  of  the  grave 
Meeting  thou  mayst  exult  and  boast  aloud 
How  £gypt  feil.     So  bellovv'd  he,  and 

deep 
Into  the  hoary  head  of  Btltis  dash'd 
His  scymeter,  then  from  before  him  spurn 'd 
The  reeking  corpse,  and  with  infuriate  step 
Mounted  his  car,  and  on  his  princes  call'd. 
And  bade  them  urge  pursuit ;  then  to  the 

front 
Lash'd  on  his  bounding  coursers,  and  -self- 

doom'd 
Lcfcp*d  first  Into  the  chasm.    Hhn  every 

chief, 


With  erawded .  cfii|}Uy^. l^^t^ah. 

teer,  '    , 

Horse&Mi  and  in^try,  all  ^gJV^  flower, 
FoUowied  in  tqmnlt  raidoos,  JLUcc  »np 
Of  rampant  bulls  in  hecatomb  fast  diivea 
From  mead  to  slaughter.    Oozy  beds  fbey 

cross'd.' 
And  tempted  4Baay  a  rude  decMmy 
And  treacbeioiM  sand  s  while  lik^  a  coved 

roof 
The  sea  bent  over  cbem,  and  br  aliave 
Was  heard  (he  roar  ol  billpws  :  grim  db* 

scure 
Of  livid  3ame  before  them  pacing,  scaree 
ReveaPd  their  hideous  way^  andhonud 

chili 
Beset  them  wandering  as  throogh  vault  and 

^looin 
Of  wmtcr*s  mausoleum,  to  explore 
Some  icy  sepulchre,  and  fallia^pnuir 
Leave  there  their  bones :  while  ia  tl^Io:^ 

canal 
Scoop'd  through  the  watery  world,  each 

step  and  voice. 
Pent  up,  and  winding  the  drear  aisle  along. 
Gave  strange  and  stygian  somid  ;  and  ^ 

the  clash 
And  trampling  of  the  hmt  ia  edkoca 

kneU'd, 
Transformed  and  a|ygmv3ted  into  howl 
Of  tortur'd  Erebus.     So  onward  far'd 
The  worshippers  of  fiends,  diroagh  difE- 

culty. 
Toil,  pain,  and  terror }  till  f))e  toemag 

■  watch 
Wrath-laden  rose.    The  God  of  Abrakn 

then 
In  vengeance  from  the  pillar  of  the  cknd 
Look'd,  and  their  squadrons  troubled  8or(| 

and  scai'd 
With  storm  and  earthquake  :  thickly-fia^. 

ing  fires 
In  fork'd  artillery  and  wings  of  thunder 
FJew  crackling  through  their  ranks ;    diss- 

bling  steeds, 
And  scattering  loose  their  broken  chariot 

wheels, 
And  lit^hting  up  with  red  contimioas  falaac 
The  slimy  bottom,  and  th*  abodes  tiuc 

hold 
Leviathan,  the  syrtes,  pits,  and  rocks, 
The  fissur'd  frith,  th'  immeasurable  waH» 
Of  curving  ocean  :    grisly  scene  ;  when 

grinn'd 
Death  overhead,  and  underneath  despair. 
Then  groanMtbe  bowels  of  th*  «by9S,tls 

wcrab 
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Of  the  gmt  dMp  xmiiiiilKn,  to!  110  lict« 

▼eoi 
Agpnfii  bat  flaming  cnnopy  initeadf 
Or  filphuiout  thecn.    Like  thMe  ima* 

gtn'd  domes 
To  ^rcat  Alraschid  toM,  where  at  a  ttroke 
Petnfic  chastisement  to  marble  tarnM 
Th'  acctirs'd  habitants  ;  so  toipid  gzt*i 
The  Meinj^ian  bonds,  their  onlj  sign  of 

life 
And  tense  the  ceaseless  outcry  vehement 
Of  fear  and  ui>e :  ttli  Pharaoh  from  the  rzn. 
Too  Jate  repenciiig>  thus  in  haaseexclaim'd : 
.  ^  Egyptians}  hence :  so  fierce  against  us 

The  Hebrew  deities.    ReriTe,  b^ne* 

Fly  swift ;  in  order  or  disorder  fly. 
^He  spake  ;  and  in  their  uttermost  dis- 
tress 

His  sommoosi  still  with  reverence  heard, 
recaU'd 

Their  faculties^  and  rous'd  to  seek  th' 
asyle 

Of  Migdol's  casiled  shore.     But  as  they 
turn'dy 

Trampling  each  other  in  promiscuous  press 

And  trantic  agony,  Jehov  .h  gave 

His  fiat,  and  the  watery  parapet 


8weilM  iowanlf  and  ftU  oo  then  phimb  t 

with  bnrst 
Tenfold  of  thunder,  set  o'erwkelmiog  sea« 
In  horrible  concussion  shakio?  wide. 
And  deep,  and  inland  far,  the  rock^butll 

coasu 
Of  Araby  and  Mitraim :  so  by  fire 
Long  undermin'd  VesuTio's  crater  fi^ 
And  Capri  and  Miseno  and  remote 
Calabria  shake.     In  cataract  the  waves 
RoU'd  o*er  the  struggling  ranks,  norcarj 

flor  steed, 
Nor  swimmer's  art  avBtl'd|  at  once  the 

host 
Was  buried,  and  at  once  the  funHvIcry 
In  death  was  silenc*d :  long  their  carcase^ 
Whelm'd  by  the  ponderous  billows,  to  ana 

fto 
In  nether  gulfs  were  tost,  then  upward 

borne 
Corer'd.the  surfiice:   chariots,  bucklers^ 

robes, 
Camel  and  dromedary,  horses,  arms. 
Standards  and  spearmen,   archers,  cata- 

phracts. 
And  counsellors  and  captains,  and  th^r 

king. 
In  mangled  heaps  ejected  on  the  strand/' 
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THE  6fth  volume  of  the  Poetical 
Segtster  is  not  materially  either 
better  or  worse  than  its  predeces- 
sors. In  its  small  proportion  of  in* 
teresting  matter,  we  Jistinp^uish  a 
▼ei^  pecniiar  and  original  piece,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize the  vigorous  band  of  the  au* 
thor  of  Glendalloch. 

«  EPISTLE, 
«  To  the  jtutior  of  ••♦«♦•  ♦««!«»# 

^'Thouliteraiy  Haklbquin, 
Whose  mofi  brings  safitty  to  thy  skin» 
With  patch'd,and  parti-colour'd  dress, 
ibde  up  of  shreds  of  languages, 
A  Tailof^t  bell  of  conunoQ-pbces, 
Hoarded  for  all  convenient  cases. 
Remnants,  and  rags  from  *hoIe  of  glory* 
And  lumber  of  die  attic  story. 
The  critics*  cheap  applause  to  win 
By  treasure  of  an  asses'  skin. 

"  Thy.pocket  Mem'ry  serves  to  quote,  » 
Thy  wit  enough  to  point  a  note. 
Thy  leamiiig  to  make  school-boys  staro^ 
Thy  spirit  to  lampoon  a  play'r, 

A^JV.  Rpv.  Vor..  VT. 


**  ResolvM  to  vent  satiric  ^ite^ 
But  pre-determin'd  not  to  fieht. 
This  Thu-er  of  the  Pigeon'Hok 
Seeks  a  dark  place  to  save  his  poll. 
Then  darts  his  poisonM  shaft  beloM^ 
AVith  little  vigour  in  the  bow. 

«« Without  one  manly,  generous  aim, 
Thine  is  an  effervescent  fame : 
Pun^nt,  and  volatile,  and  smart, 
Distdi'd  from  vitriol  of  the  heart, 
Thy  verse  throws  round  its  spitter  spattsr 
The  acid  flash  of  soda  water. 
No  juice  divine-«-no  racy  drop—* 
That  flames,  and  mantles  in  the  cup. 
That  shows  the  soil  from  whence  it  came 
Warm'd  with  the  pure  Phoebean  beam. 

<<  Will  the  soft  wing  of  flpng  Ttm 
Drop  odour  on  such  stinging  thyme} 

^O  not  for  such  the  hJlow^d  bays, 
To  M*mr*y  dear  M^ien  life  decays  ; 
Not  such  the  verse  of  taste  sod  truth» 
The  vi'let  sweet  of  primy  youth. 
Youth,  that  with  fl^;  of  Hope  unfurrd. 
Walks  forth  amidst  a  garden  woridt 
BebokU  each  Uossom  of  delight. 
Fair  to  the  sease,  and  full  in  sight, 
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While  pleasure  flows  from  <jvVy  part, 
And  genial  Nature  swell*  the  heart. 

"  Such  scenes  our  youthful  Bard  annoy, 
He  blights  each  bursting  bud  of  joy  ; 
The  laurel  round  hu  temple  stmys, 
To  drop  its  fioiiotif  not  ita  praise : 
^uch  venom  in  the  early  page. 
What  will  tlic  virus  be  in  age  ? 

**  A  SatVi«t  in  his  vernal  years. 
Like  the  fir^t  foe  to  man  appears, 
When,  on  the  tree  of  life,  he  sate 
And  croak'd  out  Eden's  coming  fate, 
Her  blossoms  to  be  tempest-tiost, 
And  Pamdiae  for  ever  lost. 

*•  Trust  me»thymarnage  with  this  Muset 
)lot  long  will  drop  hyblean  dews  \ 
Swiftly  must  change  his  honevM  moon, 
Who.woos  and  weds  the  low  lampoon  ;    - 
Swift  shall  this  mooit  decrease  and  fall. 
Succeeded  by  a  moon  of  galL 
The  bile,  iho'  tfdendidf  by  degrees. 
Becomes  the  Cynic's  sore  d-sej^si*. 
Works  to  the  heart,  corrodes  unseen. 
And  makes  his  breast  a  cave  ioi:  spleen. 
Till  by  a  sort  of  moral  trope. 
The  coxcomb  turns  a  misanthro^, 
His  ruling  maxim,  and  his  fate/ 
Jiated  by  all,  and  all  to  hate. 

Where'er  he  comes,  his  atmosphere 
Turns  the  sweet  smile  into  a  sneer ; 
The  quick  and  ardent  spirit  of  love 
Conceals,  and  can  no  longer  move* 
Chilrd  to  the  source  of  genial  heat, 
'^I'he  Pulse  forgets  its  mirthful  beat. 
The  flush  of  pleasure  leaves  the  cheek. 
The  palsy 'd  tongue  wants  pow'r  to  speak. 
The  Graces  quit  their  mazy  dance. 
And  stand  appall'd  in  speechless  trainee. 
The  voice  of  music,  at  its  height. 
Its  airy  wheel,  and  circling  flight. 
Drops  disconcerted,  and  distress'di 
And  sinks  into  its  silent  nest. 
i\ll  Nature  dreads  the  caustic  power. 
And  Beautv  closes  up  her  flower. 

**  Take  then,  in  time,  the  .wiser  ^rt  j 
Pluck  this  ill  habit  from  thy  heart ; 
Cast  oft'  thy  wreath  of  Aconite ; 
From  Cynic  change  ta  Pansite  ; 
In  velyet  sheath  conceal  thy  claws ; 
And,  Vitb  soft  flatt'ry,  •or  appbuac } 
Employ  thy  pen  in  pritUe->pf3tttle, 
And  still  be  snake,  bnt  drowi^  thy  rattk. 
The  Satirist  stiU^  wkh  a)i  kiii  cant. 
Has  more  or  less  of  lycopbact. 
pome  forth,  and  dare  the  searching  sui^, 
Noi:  like  the  base  assassin  run. 
Nor  still  remaiia,  af  now  tlioor*i  ieeo» 
The  monster  of  a  maffaztne :' 

{That  gracd  m^nagene  of  wit 
or  all  uncleiinly  aeatwes  fit. ) 


•<  So  dhfth  lliov  rwto  wdMy  fidoe, 
And  borrow  a  sobiimer  name 
Than  now  yd«  share  with  ♦♦*«*'i  Wife, 
A  Poison  Eft  of  the  Bxsas  of  Liri. 

Ireland.  0, 

la  the  following  little  piece  there 
is  so  much  elegance,  and  red  teih 
derness,  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  two  fii*st  verses  weeded  of 
theiriBixed  mythology. 

••  A  DBINKING  SONG. 
BY  W.  R*  SPEN'Cia,  ESQ. 

•*  When  the  Uack-letter'd  list  to  theGodi 
^  was  presented. 

The  list  of  what  fate  for  each  ndrd 
intends. 
At  the  long  string  of  ills  the  kind  tAij^ 
relented. 
And  slipt  in  three  blessings^  W%,Ctt 
dreD,and  Friends. 

In  vain  angry  Lucifer  swore  he  wasdvated, 
That  Justice  Divine  conU  not  aoracr 
its  ends ; 
The  schenie  of  raan^s  fall  he  nunstab'd 
was  defeated, 
For  Earth  became  Heaven  with  Wii^ 
Children,  and  Friends. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  ia  ttzaop 
hands  vested. 
The  fund,  ill -secured,  oft  in  banbiftcj 
ends. 
But  the  heart  issoes  bills  which  aft  levtf 
protested. 
When  drawn  on  the  firn>  of  Wife,  CM- 
dren  and  Friends. 

Though  Valour  sdll  glows  in  bii  K'l 
waning  embers,  ; 

The  death-wounded  Tar,  who  bis*' 
lour  defends, 
I)rqps  a  tear  of  regret  as  ^  be  dying '^ 
members 
Hpw  blest  was  his  hamt.  wth  Wife 
Children,  and  friends. 
The  Soldier,  wboK  deeds  live  m^ 

Whomdi^f  toftr  dist«l«it»d«  i»| 
With  transport  vraoM  tarter  lAok  W' 

For  pi{e  lu^y  hem  insk  Wife,  Oi^ 
ixtAt  aod  Friends. 
Though  spice*^)|«idniig  gdles  0%  )k^ 
ravanKoyer, 
And  round  Ixiai  A|abia^iAdfefiv'^ 
descends, 
llie  Merchant  (tdll  thinks  od  =die 


bim^  tnat  dpycr  _-_, 

TTie  bower  idiere  he  sat  wi*  «*» 
ChildreB,  and  Frieodi. 
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Tfie  day-spring  of.  jou^'  if  imclouded 

by  aorrawy 

Alone  on  itielf  for  enjoyment  depends* 

Bat  dxear  isthetwiiigbt  of  age,  if  it  borrow 

No  charms  from  the  smile  of  Wife, 

Children,  and  Friends. 

Let  the  breath  of  the  Muse  ever  freshen 
and  nourish 
Th(^  laurel,  which  o'er  hei  dead  favour- 
ite bends, 
Over  me  wave  the  willow,  which  only  can 
flourish 
Whcto  dew*d  with  the  tears  of  Wife, 
Children,  and  Friends. 

Let  tis  drink  !  for  my  song  growing  gra- 
ver and  graver, 
To  subjects  too  solemn  insensibly  tends  ; 


Let  ns  drink  1  Pledge  me  highl  Love 
and  Virtue  shall  flavour 
This  glass  which  I  fill  to  Wile^  ChU- 
£en,  and  Friends. 

And  if,  in  thehopethis  ^r  island  to  plunderi 
The  tyrant  of  Fonce  to  invade  us  pre* 
tends. 
How  Us  legions  will  shrink,   whga  our 
arra'd  freemen  thunder 
The  w»r<ry  of  Briton»— ^  Wife,  ChiU 
dren,  and  Friends.* " 

Why  does  not  Mr.  Spencer  give 
us  a  volume?  The  whole  of  ftlr. 
Crabbe's  **Villaffe'*  is  republished 
here,  just  as  he  baa  himself  give^ 
a  new  and  improved  edition  of  aU 
bis  works. 


Aar.  IX.    ne  Lay  of  au  Irish  Harp^  or  Meirkal  Fra^maOsj  fy  Mist  Owinsom* 

Foolscap.  pp«  199. 

A  disgraceful  farrago  of  passion- 
ate, uoleminine,  and  scarcely  di*- 
corous  rant,  disgusting  aiTectation, 
and  the  very  qutntessetice  of  senti- 
mental nonsense. 

'«  CANZONA, 

FRAGMEftT  XXXll. 

«*  Oh  !  should  I  fly  from  the  world,  Love, 
to  thee, 
Would  solitude  render  me  dearer  \ 
Would  our  flight  from  the  world  draw  thee 
closer  to  me, 
Or  render  thy  passion  sincerer  ? 

Would  the  heart  thou  hast  touch'd  mora 
tumult'ously  beat 
TTuui  when  its  wild  pulse  fear'd  detec- 
tion? 
Would  the  bliss  unrestrain'd  be  more  poig- 
nantly sweet 
Than  the  bliss  snatch'd  by  timid  aflec* 


tion  ? 


II. 


Though  silence  and  solitude  breathed  all 
around. 
And  «u:b  cold  law  of  prudence  was  ba- 
nished. 
Though  each  wish  of  the  heart  and  the 
&ncv  was  crowa'd. 
We  should  sigh  for  those  hours  that  are 
vanished. 
When  an  secret  we  sniler*d,  in  secret  were 
blest, 
licst  the  many  should  censure  our  union; 
And  an  age  cf  restraint,  when  opposed 
and  opprest, 
Wat  repaid  by  a  moment's  commnmon. 


III. 

When  virtue's  pure  tear  dew*d  our  love's 
kindling  beam 
It  hailow'd  the  bliss  it  repented ; 
When  a  pem'tent  sigh  breath'd  o'er  pas- 
sion's wild  dream 
It  absolved  half  the  fault  it  lamented : 
And  how  thrillingly  sweet  was  each  plea* 
sure  we  stole, 
In  spite  of  each  prudent  restriction. 
When  the  soul  unrestrainM  metiu  warm 
kindred  soul. 
And  \yz  laughed  at  the  world's  interdic- 
tion! 

IV. 

Then  fly,  oh  my  love-l  to  the  world  back 
with  me, 
Siifce  the  bliss  it  denies  it  enhances. 
Since  dearest  the  transient  delight  shar'd 
with  thee. 
Which  is  snatch'd  from  the  world's  ply- 
ing glances : 
Mbr  talk  thus  of  death  till  die  warm  thrill 
of  love 
From  each  languid  breast  is  retreating  \ 
Then  may  the  life  pulse  of  each  heart  cease 
to  move 
When  love's   vital  throb  has   ceas*d 

»9 


It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  re* 
mark,  that  this  precious  book  is 
thickly  bestrown  with  French  and 
Italian  quotations,  scarce^  a  line  of 
which  is  rightly  printed. 
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Art.  X.  Tke  Remains  of  Henry  Ktrle  Whiii,  of  mtu^kam^  laU  of  St.  JMi  M 
%/«  Cambridge  i  wiii  an  AccauiU  of  hit  lAfe,  iy  Robebt  Sot7TRBT*  8vdt 
sroaD  8to. 

MR.  WHITE  was  the  author  of  a 
little  volume,  inritled  **  Clifton 
Grove,  with  other  Poeips,"  for  an 
account  of  which  see  our  secodd 
volume,  p.  552.  Those  melanoboly 
presagt's,  which  it  is  not  supersti- 
tion  to  deduce  from  a  premature 
expansion  of  the  mental  powers, 
have  in  his  instance  been  but  too 
Boou  verified— the  world  was  de» 
prived  of  this  very  promising  you»g 
man  on  the  19th  of  October,  18Q6. 
before  he  had  yet  completed  bis 
twenty-second  year.  **  It  was 
Henry's  fortune,  through  bis  short 
life/'  says  Mr.  Sou  they,  ^*as  he  was 
worrhy  of  ihe  kin  Jest  treatment, 
always  to  find  it  ;'*  we  may  add,  th8^t 
even  at  his  death  this  fortune  has 
not  fonAaken  bitn';  since  his  fame 
l}as  found  an  as^rtor  po  less  zear 
lous  and  sincere,  than  any  whom 
bis  many  virtues  attached  to  his  per- 
son. The  biographical  account  pre- 
fixed to  these  volumes  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ^nd  affecting  we 
fever  remember  to  have  perused  ;  it 
is  animated  by  that  affectionate  elo- 
quence which  is  the  fi'ee  tr.bute  of 
a  kindred  ipind,  commemorating 
departed  genius.  The  **  Remains" 
yvere  selected  by  the  editor  from  a 
large  number  of  papers  which  prov- 
ed the  industry,  no  less  than  the 
talents  of  their  author^  and  .few 
pieces  have  been  admitted.  Which 
are  not  in  some  point  of  view  inte- 
resting. 

Heiiry  Kirke  White,  it  appears, 
was  the  son  uf  a  butcher  at  Notting- 
ham. He  was  early  placed  at  the 
best  school  the  town  afforded « but  his 
father,  by  way  of  compensating  ^  it 
were,  this  advantage,  obliged  him  to 
employ  ^*one  ivholeday  otthe  week, 
and  his  leisure  hours  on  the  others, 
'in  carry incr  the  butcher*!  basket." 
An  insatiable  thirst  for  reading  dis-» 
tint^uished  him  almost  in  infancy,  and 
his  talent  for  poetry  soon  began  to 
display  itself;  at  the  age  of  thir- 


teen he  produced  some  little  pieca 
which  exceed  in  beauty  aliaost  all 
the  juvenile  poems  we  have  seen. 
At  fourteen  be  was  placed  with  i 
stocking  manufacturer,  but  suck 
was  his  dislike  to  the  drudgery  of 
p.  merely  mechanical  employmeoti 
that  at  tqe  end  of  a  year  his  frieDdi 
were  iqduced  to  clian^e  his  desti- 
nation, by  reo^oving  hiin  to  ao  it- 
torney's  office, 

"  On  his  thu^  entermg  the  law,  itwu 
recommended  to  him  by  his  enploTen, 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  obuip  lone 
know  ledge  of  Latin.  He  bad  now  or^ 
the  little  time  which  an  attoniey'i office^ 
in  very  extensive  practice,  afitvdd; 
but  great  things  may  be  done  in  "  tbox 
hours  of  leisure  which  even  the  busbl 
may  create*,**  and  to  his  ardent  nind 
no  obstacles  were  too  dtnoiingia;. 
He  received  sofne  inslnidion  in  the  fint 
rudiments  of  this  language,  Itoip  a  peim 
who  then  resided  at  Notiinghan  onder 
a  feigned  name,  biU  was  looo  obli^ 
to  leave  it^  to  elude  the  search  of  gorcn- 
roent,  who  were  then  seeking  lo  seoire 
him.  Henry  discovered  himio  bel|{. 
Cormick,  from  a  print  affixed  to  i  c»< 
tinuation  of  Hume  and  Smollel.  lad 
published,  with  their  historiesi  bjCooU 
He  is,  I  believe,  the  sainc  person  «l» 
wrote  a  life  of  Burke.  If  be  recciwi 
any  other  assistance,  it  wa«  ferytrilMf, 
yet,  in  ihe  course  of  ten  nMMttHJK 
enabled  htm^lf  to  read  Horace  «iA 
tolerable  facility,  and  had  made  loat 
progress  in  Greek,  which  indeed  he  Ifr 
gan  first.  He  u«d  to  exercise  biowlf 
m  declining  the  Greek  nouns  and  feiis, 
as  he  was  going  to  and  from  tbe  ofci 
so  valuable  was  time  become  to  hiW' 
From  this  time  he  contracted  a  InU  « 
employing  his  mind  in  study  during  te 
walks,  which  he  continued  totiieeod 
of  his  life. 

•*  He  now  became  almost  cslrsngw 
from  his  familv ;  even  at  bis  fflcal' •* 
would  be  reading,  and  hiscvcnlppwe* 
entirely  devoted  to  intellectual  iiaprt^ 
ment.  He  had  a  Kttle  room  given  biiij 
which  was  called  his  study,  and  k«* 
his  milk  supper  was  taken  up  tobiffiin  | 
to  avoid  any  lots  of  time,  he  rcfiisep  ^  j 
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«b^  with  his  ^mlly,  though  earnestly  in- 
treated  so  to  do,  as  his  mother  already 
bcfjan  to  dread  the  effects  of  tliis  severe 
and  unremitting  application;  The  law 
was  his  (in^t  pursuit,  to  which  his  papefs 
shotir  he  had  supplied  himself  With  sudi 
industry^  as  to  make  it  wonderful  that 
he  could  have  found  thne,  busied*  as  his 
days  were,  for  any  thing  else.  Greek 
and  Latin  were  the  next  objects :  at 
tfie  same  time  he  made  himself  a  tolera* 
Ue  Italian  scholar^  and  a«auired  some 
knowledge  both  of  the  Spanish  itod  Por- 
tuguesse.  His  medical  friends  say  that 
the  knowledge  he  had  obtained  or  che^ 
mistry  was  very  respectable.  Aslrono- 
oy  and  ekctrictty  were  among  his 
studies}  some  attention  be  paid  to 
drawing,  in  which  it  is  probable  he 
wouJd  have  excelled.  He  was  pas- 
skmately  fond  of  music,  and  could  play 
very  pleasingly  by  ear  Oh  the  piano- 
forte, composing  the  bass  to  the  air  he 
Was  playing;  but  this  propensity  he 
checked,  lest  it  might  interfere  with 
more  important  objects.  He  had  a  turn 
for  machanics^  and  ail  the  fittings  up  of 
his  study  were  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.'' 

So  active  a  mind  was  not  however 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  however  varied  ; 
and  be  exercised  his  genius  in  several 
original  compositionB  in  verse  and 
.prose^  which  appeared  some  of  them 
mthe  Monthly  Preceptor^  and  others 
in  the  Monthly  Mirror.  These  lat- 
ter attrftcted  some  attention,  and 
obtained  for  him  the  acquaintance* 
cf  Mr.  LoflTt  and  of  Mr.  Hill,  pro- 
prietors  of  the  Monthly  Mirror. 

"  Their  encouragement  induced  him, 
about   the   close  of  the  year  1802»  to 

{prepare  a  volume  of  poems  for  the  press, 
t  was  his  hope  that  this  publication 
might  either,  by  the  success  of  its  sale, 
or  the  iu>tice  which  it  might  excite, 
enable  htm  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
coll'  ge,  and  fit  himself  for  the  Church 
For  though  so  far  was  he  from  feeling 
any  dislike  to  his  own  profession,  that 
he  wat  even  attached  to  it,  aiui  had 
indulged  a  hope  that  one  day  or  other  he 
should  make  his  way  to  the  Bar,  a  deaf. 
pessj  to  which  he  had  always  been  sub* 
ject^  and  which  appeared  to  grow  pro- 
gressively worsfl^  threatened  to  preclude 


all  possibility  of  advancement ;  and  his 
opinions,  which  had  at  one  time  inclined 
to  deism,  had  now  taken  a  strong  devo- 
tional bias.'' 

it  was  Idng  before  poor  Henry  was 
able  to  oveircome  the  many  obstacles 
which  opposed  themselves  to  hb 
nivGUrite  wish  of  becoming  a  stu*- 
dent  at  one  of  the  universities,  fre- 
quent disappoiiitment',  and  an  in- 
satiable ardour  for  sto-ij^,  which 
induced  him  to  deprive  himself  of 
his  natural  test  and  necessary  re- 
laxation, undermined  his  health,  and 
his  constitution,  naturally  delicate^ 
had  already  been  shattered  by  se- 
veral severe  fits  of  illness,  when  he 
was  at  length  enabled  to  begin  his 
academical  career  as  a  siizar  of  St. 
John's  college^  Cambridee.  For  a 
year  previously^  he  had  placed  him- 
self under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Grainger,  where  his  progress 
had  been  so  surprising,  that  imme- 
diately on  going  to  Cambridge,  he 
became  as  much  distinguished  for 
his  classical  knowledge  as  his  ge-c 
nius." 

^*  During  his  first  term,  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity Scholarships  became  vacant,  and 
Henry,  young  as  he  was  in  College,  and 
almost  self-taught,  was  advised  by  thdse 
who  were  best  able  to  estimate  his  chance 
of  success,  to  offer  himself  as  a  competitor 
for  ii«     He  past  th.'  whole  term  in  pre- 
paring himself  for  this,  reading  for  CoU 
lege  subjects  in  bed,  in  his  walks,  or,  as  he 
says,  where,  when,  and  how  he  could, 
never  having  a  moment  to  spare,  and  often 
going  to  his  tutor  without  having  read 
at  all.     Hi^  strength  sunk  under  this,  and 
though  he  had  declared  himself  a  candi* 
date,  he  was  compelled  to  decline}  but 
this  was  not  the  only  misfortune.     The 
general  College  examination    came    on; 
he  was  utterly  unprepared  to  meet  it,  and 
believed  that  a  failure  hei«  would  have 
rained  Kis  prospects  for  efer.     He  bad 
only  about  a  foitnight  to  read  what  other 
men  had  been  the  whole  term  reading* 
Once  more    he  exerted  hijnself  b-^yond 
what  his  shattered  health  could  bear ;  the 
disorder  returoed,  and  be.weot  to  hit  tutor^ 
Mr.  Catton,  with  tears  in  hia  eyes,  and 
told  him  that  he  could  tiot  go  into  thtf 
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crer,  though  bit  raccesB  heft  of  so  nach 
nspomiice,  that  he  exhorted  hiin»  vith 
all  poetible  earnettness,  to  hold  out  the 
•iz  days  of  the  examiDatton.  Strong 
nedictnea  were  g^vcn  him,  to  enable  him 
to  support  It,  and  he  was  pronounced  the 
JErst  man  ofhis  year.  But  life  vak  the  price 
vhich  he  was  to  pay  for  such  honours  as 
thisy  and  Henry  U  not  the  first  young 
•nan  to  whom  such  honours  have  proved 
fatal.  He  aaid  to  his  most  intimate  fiieiid» 
afanost  the  last  time  he  saw  him>  that 
wtrt  he  to  paint  a  picture  of  Fame,  crown- 
ing a  distinguished  under*^raduate^  after 
the  Senate-house  examinauon,  he  would 
represent  her  as  concealing  a  Death's-head 
under  a  mask  of  beauty.*' 

In  the  following  year  he  was  again 

1>ronouDCed  first,  at  the  great  coi- 
ege  examinatioD.  The  highest 
hopes  were  entertained  of  him,  and 
#  every  university  honour  u  as  thought 
to  be  within  bis  reach.  Mr.  Catton 
treated  him  with  fatherly  kindness, 
and  the  college  allowed  him  a  ma- 
thematical tutor  during  the  vacfi- 
tton  ;  an  unfortunate  favour  which 
probably  hastened  the  lamentable 
catastrophe.  His  mind  and  body 
were  both  completely  worn  out  by 
the  intemperance  of  his  applica- 
tion, and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
be  sunk  into  the  grave  from  pure 
exhaustion.  The  t*haracter  ot  Mr. 
White  was  spotless;  his  disposition 
amiable  to  the  highest  degree.  On 
all  subjects,  exce{>ttliat  of  religion, 
on  whitih  bis  'sentiments  were 
gloomy  and  fanatical,  wc  agree 
with  his  biographer,  that  his  good 
sense  was  as  remarkable  as  his  po- 
etical genius.  His  lctters,^of  which 
a  considerable  number  appear,  af- 
ford a  highly  interesting  picture  of 
one  of  the  purest  and  iinest  of  hu- 
man minds.  Two  specimens  shall 
suifice. 

a  TO  WILLIAM  ROUGH,  ESQ. 

"  ^riggy  near  ff^inlerlngham^  Julf^  1805. 

<*  My  dear  Sir, 

«  I  have  just  missed  you  at  Lincoln, 

where  I  had  some  expectations  of  seeing 

you,  and  had  not  circumstances  prevented, 

.     I  had  cesbialy  waited  there  till  to-morrow 

morning  for  that  purpose.    This"  letter. 


which  I  wrote  at  Erigg,  I  iball  comty  ts 
you  at  Kirton,  by  some  person  goisg  to 
the  session  ;  many  of  whom,  I  hare  no 
doubt,  are  to  be  found  in  thii  lid^ 
Ittde  town. 

«<  Your  mis-directed  episde,  to  mj  gnt 
sorrow,  never  reached  my  bands.  As  I 
was  very  anxious  to  get  it,  I  made  maj 
enquiries  at  the  post-oiEces  roond;  fast 
they  were  all  in  vain.  I  consider  this  » 
a  real  loss,aad  I  hope  you  will  repdne 
as  still  under  the  pressure  of  vexatioo,  o* 
til  I  receive  some  subsdtnte  from  ^k 
hands. 

Had  I  any  ceftain  expectation  of  bar- 
ing you  address  $he  Court f  or  Jwry  nun, 
at  Kirton,  no  circumstances  should  fR> 
vent  roe  from  being  present;  so  do  I  ioag 
to  mark  the  dawnings  of  that  elotpncs 
which  will  one  day  ring  thnmgh  aaj 
court  in  the  Midland  Circuit.  I  think  dc 
noise  of  **  *,  the  oveibearing  petnlaocesC 
***,  and  Uie  decent  assurance  of  ••*, 
will  readily  yield  to  that  pure,  chaste,  nd 
manly  eloquence,  which,  I  have  no  dosb, 
you  duefly  cultivate.  It  seems  to  me,  vb 
am  certainly  no  very  competent  ju(kef  dot 
there  is  an  unlfomi  mode  or  arty  of  pkai* 
ing  in  our  courts,  which  is  in  itself  nuhy. 
and  IB,  moreover,  a  bar  to  the  higher  a* 
cellencies.  You  know,  before  a  bsnider 
begins,  in  what  manner  be  will  treat  (he 
subject ;  you  anticipate  his  fantnemsilk 
complete  confidence  in  the' stability  of  la 
case,  his  contempt  of  his  oppoanti  b 
voluble  exaggeratKm,  and  the  vefaMMoe 
of  his  indignadon.  All  these  an  « (^ 
course.     It  is  no  matter  what  sait  sf  s^ 

the  business  aasume :  if  Mr. h^^ 

impetuosity,  astonishment  and  iadigostioi 
on  one  side,  we  know  he  would  ootk» 
been  a  whit  less  impetnous,  less  sieamiA 
or  less  indignant,  on  the  other,  had  ^ 
happened  to  have  he^  retained.  It  » 
true,  this  assurance  of  success,  dnt  ^ 
tempt  of  an  opponekit,  and  diaatorial  <l^ 
cision  in  speaking,  are  calculatrd  toIa« 
cfiect  on  the  minds  of  a  jury ;  and 'f 
be  the  business  of  i  counsel  to  obttb» 
ends  by  an^  means,  he  is  right  to  ^ 
them  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  diat'alltlitte 
things  are  mechanical;  and  as  nw*  * 
the  power  of  the  op}70site  ccfafisd  «  ^ 
your  own  ;  so  lliat  it  is  "^not  so  fflBeh-thB 
af^es  best,  as  wh&^aks  last,  hiA^ 
or  longest.  True  dloquence,  on  the^* 
hand,  is  Confident  only  where  diejv  istd 
grottt)d  for  cohfideoce,  trusts  more  tot* 
sun  and  facts  than  to  imposing  dccknu^ 
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•nd  tef  ki  rather  to  conYioce  tl^n  dazzle. 

Tiie  obstreperous  rant  of  a  pleader  may, 
lor  a  while,  intimidate  a  jury»  bat  plain 
and  manly  argument,  deliTered  in  a  candid 
and  ingenious  manner,  will  more  effectu* 
ally  work  upon  their  anderstandi^gS)  aAd 
will  make  an  impression  on  which  the  froth 
of  declamation  will  be  lost.  I  think  a 
roan  who  would  plead  in  this  manner, 
'NKOuld  eain  the  coniidence  of  a  jury,  and 
would  find  the  avenues  of  their  heatts 
much  more  open,  than  a  man  of  more  as- 
twaoce,  who,  by  too  much  confidence 
where  there  is  much  doubt,  and  too  much 
fehjemence  where  there  is  greater  need  of 
coolness,  puts  hit  hearers  contmnally  in 
mind  that  he  is  pleading  for  hire.  Ihere 
seems  to  me  so  much  l^auty  in  troth,  that 
I  could  wish  our  barristers  would  make  a 
distinction  between  cases,  in  their  opinion 
well  or  ill  founded,  embarking  their  whple 
heart  and  soul  in  the  one,  and  contenting 
themselTes  with  a  perspicuous  and  forcible 
statement  of  their  client's  case,  in  the  other. 
Pardon  my  rambling.  The  caeoethes 
tcribendi  can  only  be  cured  by  indulgence, 
and  we  have  all  a  propensity  to  t^lk  about 
things  we  do  not  understand. 

•  *        *        « 

**  TO  BIS  VftOTHER  NBTILLB, 

'<  ITtnteringham^  Aug.  20,  1805. 

•«  Dear  Neville, 

*  «  « 

^  I  am  very  sensible  of  all  your  affec-* 
fiOD,  in  your  anxiety  that  I  should  not 
dimtaish  my  books  ;  but  I  am  by  no  meana 
velievcd-from  the  anxiety  which,  on  more 
accounts  than  one,  I  an:  under,  as  to  my 
present  situation,  so  great  a  burthen  to  the 
family,  when  I  ought  to  be  a  support. 
My  father  made  some  heavy  complaints 
when  I  was  at  home,  and  though  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  he  is  enough  har* 
raaaed  to  render  it  very  excusable,  yet  I 
cannot  but  feel  strongly  the  peculiarity  of 
my  situation ;  and,  at  my  age,  feel  asha- 
med that  I  should  add  to  his  burthens.  At 
present  I  have  my  hands  completely  tied 
behind  me.  When  I  get  to  college  1 
hope  to  have  mdre  opportunities  of  «d- 
iranuffe,  and,  if  I  am  fortunate,  I  shall 
prbbttly  relic?e  my  father  and  mother  from 
the.  weight  which  I  now  lay  upon  them. 
I  wifh  ]Km»  if  yott  read  this  lettes  to  my 
madmf  to  omit  this  part. 


With  regard  to  the  poems  it  ap** 
pears  to  us,  that  many  of  tlun 
prove  his  ta<tc  to  have  been  in- 
fected by  that  querulous  feeble- 
ness, which  has  been  so  fashion- 
able among  the  sonneteers  of  the 
age:  many  traces  of  imitation  are 
discernible  in  them,  as  in  the  works 
of  all  }uvenile  writers,  and  there 
is  too  much  of  the  cant  of  poetry 
in  some.  Nevertheless,  they  af- 
ford unquestionable  murks  of  ge- 
nius; and  had  longer  life  been 
i^ranted  to  their  amiable  author,  and 
leisure  to  pursue  his  favourite  art, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  his  excellent 
Judgment  would  soon  have  directed 
him  to  the  acqu  aitton  of  a  more 
manly  and  energetic  style. 

The  following  are  dmong  these 
pieces  that  please  us  best. 

^  FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ODE  10  THE  MOON* 
I. 

Mild  orb  who  fioatest  through  the  realm  of 

night, 

i\  pathless  wanderer  o'er  a  lonely  wild ; 

Welcome  to  me  thy  soft  and  fieosive  light. 

Which  oft  in  childhood  my  lone  thoughts 

beguil'd, 

Now  doubly  dear  as  o'er  my  silent 

seat. 
Nocturnal  study's  still  retreat. 
It  casrs  a  mournful  melancholy  gleam, 
And   through    my    lofty  casement 

weaves, 
Dim  throi^h  the  vine's  encircling 
leaves. 
An  intermingled  beam. 

II. 
These  liverish  dews  that  oo  my  temples 
Iwng, 
This  quivenng  1  p,  these  eyes  of  dying 
flame ; 
These  the  dread  signs  of  many  a  secret 
pang, 
These  are  the  meed  of  him  who  pantt 
for  fame ! 
Pale  Moon,  from  thoughts  like  these  di* 

vert  my  soul ; 
-  Lowly  I  kneel  before  thy  shrine  on  high ; 
My  lamp  expired.  ;—"beneath  thy  mild  con- 
trol, 
These  restless  dreamt  are  ever  w^nt 
to%. 
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Come  kindred  mourner,  in  my  breast, 
Soothe  these  discordant  tones  to  rest, 

And  breathe  the  soul  of  peace, 
Mild  Tisitor,  I  feel  thee  here, 
It  is  not  pab  that  brings  this  tear. 

For  tbou  hast  bid  it  cease. 
Oh!  many  a  year  has  pass 'd  away, 
Since  I  beneath  thy  fairy  ray, 
Attun'd  my  infant  reed ; 
When  wilt  thou,  Time,  those  days  restore, 
Those  happy  moments  now  no  more, 

♦        *        ♦        ♦        * 
When  on  the  lake's  damp  marge  I  lay, 

And  mark'd  the  northern  meteor's  dance ; 
Bland  Hope  and  Fancy  ye  were  there, 
To  inspirate  my  trance. 

Twin  sisters  faintly  now  ye  deign. 
Your  magic  sweets  on  me  to  shed, 
In  vain  your  powers  are  now  essay'd. 
To  chace  superior  pain. 
And  art  thou  fled,  thoi/  welcome  orb. 

So  swiftly  pleasure  flies  ; 
So  to  mankind  in  darkness  lost. 

The  beam  of  ardour  dies. 
Wan  Moon  thy  nightly  task  is  done. 
And  no«r  eoci|iained  in  the  main. 

Thou  sinkeft  into  rest  t 
But  I,  in%4|i,  on  thorny  bed, 
ShaB  woc^the  god  of  toft  repose—'* 

'*♦*»• 
''SOLITUDE. 

It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  low. 
That  bids  this  silent  tear  to  flow; 
It  is  not  grief  that  bids  me  moan. 
It  is  that  I  am  all  alone. 
In  woods  and  glens  I  love  to  roam. 
When  the  tir'd  hedger  hies  him  home ; 
Or  by  the  woodland  pool  to  rest, 
When  pale  the  star  looks  on  iu  breast. 
Yet  lichen  tke  silent  evening  sighs. 
With  hallow'd  airs  and  symf^onies, 
My  spirit  takes  another  tone. 
And  Sighs  that  it  is  all  alone. 
^Qie  autumn  feaf  la  sear  and  dead, 
H  floats  upon  the  water's  bed ; 
I  would  not  be  a  leaf,  to  die 
Without  recording  sorrows  sigh  ! 
The  woods  and  wiiuls,  with  sullen  wail, 
Tell  all  the  same  unvaried  tale  j 
I've  none  to  smile  when  I  am  btci 
And  when  I  sigh,  to  sigh  with  me. 
Yet  in  my  dreams  a  form  I  view* 
That  thinks  on  me  and  loves  me  too ; 
I  start,  and  when  the  vision's  flown^ 
I  weep  that  I  am  all  alone." 


One  canto  appears  of  a  poem  en- 
titled   "the  Christiad,"  which  its 
author  seemingly  ir.lended  for  b.s 
great  work  ;  it  opens  well,  but  the 
subject  is  certainly  not  a  good  one. 
Two  stanzas «  written  lonij  after  the 
rest,  have  been  rendered  eminently 
pathetic,  by  the  fate  of  the  author. 
I. 
<<Thu8  far  have  I  ponued  aqr  toion 
theme 
With  seU>4TwardSng  tml  y^^iSam  k 
have  sung 
Of  godlike  deeds,  &r  loftier  tbn  k> 
seem 
The  lyre,  which  I  m  early  days  bit 

strung; 
And  now  my  spirits  faint,  and  1  hne 
hung 
The  shell,  that  solaced  memodint 
hour, 
On  the  dark  cypress!  andthettnip 
which  rung 
With  Jesus'  praise,  thenr  haipings  now 
are  o'er. 
Or  when  the  breeze  comes  by  moaiad 
are  heard  no  more. 

And  mast  the  harp  of  Judah  sleep  v^ 
Shall  1  Domorere^aminasetliehy! 
Oh  !  thou  who  visitest  the  sons  of  iBe% 
Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  hooK 

ble  pray. 
One  little  space  prolong  my  nonrafiit 
day! 
One  little  lapse  suspend  thy  lastdecne! 
I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  die  vaj^ 
And  this  Might  boon  wouki  codmci9» 
to  thee. 
Ere  I  with  Death  ahake  hands^  sad  oik 
that  I  am  free. 
•        »        *        •       ft 

It  has  escaped  the  editor,  thatoae 
of  the  sonnets  beginning  "Tky 
judgments,  Lord,  are  jast,  ftc.^if 
a  close  translation  of  that  celebrated 
one  by  De»  Barreau — '*  Tes  jup* 
mentS)  grand  Dieu!  soot  pleuis 
d'equit^'^)  the  exprqwion^of  whidi 
is  so  striking,  and  the  seotiiiieiilsso 
horrible. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  eoacfaide 
our  article  better,  than  in  thewods 
with  which  Mr.  Southey  takes  kis 
leave  of  the  yontfafui  poet  he  hs 
so  ably  and  so  feelingly  commemo* 
rated  j— "  These  vdumcs  contain 
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what  be  has  left,  imtnatuxe  buds, 
aod  bloesoms  shaken  from  the  tree, 
and  green  fruit ;  yet  will  they  evince 
what  the  harvest  would  have  been. 


and  secure  "for  him  that  remtm- 
brance  upon  earth  for  which  he 
toiled."  , 


Art.  XL  Conversation 


A  Didactic  Poem,  ix  three  Parti,  ^y  William  Giron, 
E:iq.  Foolscap,  pp.  92. 


COWPER's  admirable  piece, 
bearing  the  same  title  with  this, 
is  perhaps  too  fresh  in  our  me- 
mories,  and  in  those  of  our  readers, 
to  allow  us  to  do  full  justice  to 
another  on  the  same  topic.  That  is 
a  masterpiece ;  this  certainly  is 
not;  yet  has  it  some  share  of  merit 
.  We  learn  from  the  dedication,  what 
ought  also  to  have  appeared  in  the 
title-paore,  that  it  is  a  republica- 
tion. The  date  of  the  first  edition 
we  do  not  learn,  and  therefore  can- 
not pronounce  which  poem  was 
first  in  order  of  time.  We  have 
observed  nothing  in  Mr.  Cooke's 
that  can  fairly  be  pronounced  pla- 
giarism or  imitation.  Some  simi- 
larity of  sentiment  on  the  same 
subject  could  scarcely  be  avoided. 

The  sense  of  this  piece  is  better 
than  the  expression,  which  is  fre- 
quently feeble  or  auk  ward,  and 
sometimes  obscure.  The  rules  laid 
down  are  such  as  only  the  best  so- 
ciety could  teach.  The  following 
b  perhaps  the  best  wrought  pas- 
sage:— 

<«  FEEBLE  in  thought,  yet  labouring  la 

be  wise> 
Some  Kve  in  mtsts  and  cultivate  disguise^ 
Dealing  like  Delphic  oracles  around 
Their  dubious  answers  m)rstic  and  pro- 
found. 
With  what  contempt  the  liberal  mind  must 

tee, 
Akcamo  gravely  take  his  fooFs  degree  ? 
Smw  every  feature  to  the  forms  of  sense. 
The  very  puppet  oC  Ui  own  pretence  ? 
Whenai  the  levee  la*t^-Hhe  park,  or  play. 
In  vain  he  strives  to  recollect  the  day. 
•'Business  to. hurrie8^trifle4  crowd  so  fast, 
^Tis  hard  to  calculate  how  time  has  past/ 
Ask  for  the  friends  with  whom  he  lives 

at  will, 
^Perhaps  be  might  be  in  the  country  still.' 


But  what's  the  current  news^rwhat^s  Smt 
of  date,  .     ^ 

*'  He  knows  no  more  than  as  the  papers 

state."         '^  .«. 

MixM  in  discourse— alike  his  frothy  mind 
Teems  with  precautions  ot  th,^  puzzlimg 

kind ;  .    • 

If  *lis  an  anecdote,  tho*  fully  known,* 
No  clew  to  place,  or  cbaracter^is  sliewn  ;' 
If  now  a  jest— or  harmless  egmvoque, 

*  It  WASVLfierson  introduced  the  joke/, 
Nay,  such  his  stratsgem  in  laking^coach, 
—•Lest  tattling  envy  should  his  haunts 

approach — .  *  j 

He  hurries  in,  nods  with  a  joyless  sxnih^ 
Nor  gives  his  orders  'till  he's  off  a  inile— > 
Yet  know^  close  fool— tlio'  secrecy  w« 

prize. 
As  what  becomes  the  pruj^nt-^ood — 

and  wise,  ^ 

This  shuffling  art  in  all  you  say,  61*  do. 
Hangs  a  suspicious  character  t>  view ; 
Betrays  false  consequence— or    worse, 

would  hide 
Some  very  secrets,  ranker  still  than  pride. 

"  Others  reverse  this  princip1e,and  show 
Such  suffocating  pains  from  what  they 

know, ' 
Not    wisdom's    voice— or   friendship's 

claims  can  s*ttll. 
Nor  yet  the  pow'rful  fearof  spreadin|r  HI; 
Their  breasts  transparent  as  .the  polisb'd 

g^a^s,  .    ;, 

Reflect  the  different  objects  as  theypassw  ' 
Thus  every  petty  fact  of  common  life^ 
With  whom  he  lives  in  amity— or  strife. 
His    age — his    fortune-^maladie*— or 

cares,  ' 
—With  what  he  hears  of  other  men's 

afFairs— 
The  Babbler  tells  alike  to  friendj  nr  foe. 
The  loose  historian  of  Himself  gnJ  Co*— 
From  both  extremes  ad<  ►pt  thi";  ^l^er  part, 

*  Be  not  too  close-^-or  prodigal  of  heart/ 
Dup'd  by  its  cunning,  thai  obtains  nti  4^nd, 
Lur'd  by  its  folly,  Mw acquires  na  friend : 
But,  Lke  the  giddy  spendthrift,  feci)  too 

late 
The  various  miseries  of  a  lo^t  estate. 
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••  Others  agam— 4ho'  scropalcMit  ip 
touch 
ThetKghtest  secret^compromit'd  mmicIi  ; 

BoVND    BY    VO    PROMISfei    THINK    IT 
lAWFVL  PRIZK> 

Hmce  round  the  town  in  various  $b«pe« 

lb  suilf  the  comic,  or  xafyric  ^Iraitii 
9he  loose ■■maiicious—^ignorant,  or  vain . 
Sut  is  then  no  reslrtctive  pow'r  wliich 

8tay<( 
ToWy't     report?— or     Passion^    hasty 

phrase  ? 
Ii  there  Ho  voluntary  pledge  nf  mind 
In  Conversation's  iuslilates,  virhich  bind  ? 


O  yes  f^-Afs^r'slotaketlief «o9Rms«ii(, 
And  feel  this  4»iile  .infuiiGtio»i-»'ui  in. 

plied; 
2^  .seal  Uke  Hofi/oyjLWtis  the  slampof 

The   taececi  fount  vwh^a^  oblj^atios 

brings, 
Virlue^s  strong  guard  against  corrupdos^ 

host. 
The  peer's  best  voucbeC'«*AiHl  tlie  pooc'^ 

best  boast ; 
Without  iU  ^ftords  ufilieiified  /pses  away, 
Nor  oaths  bind  those  accuiloaisd  to  he* 

tray-" 
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ANOTHER  ^If.taught  poet, 
mho  appears  to  have  enjoyed  fewer 

r>ftanities  of  mentai  cultivation 
any  one  who  has  yet  come 
under  our  cognizance  !  The  memoir 
of  himself,  with  which  James  Ho^g 
has  prefaced  his  volume,  ej^bibits 
an  odd  mixture  of  vanity  and  sinn- 
plicity.  He  lets  us  know  that  all 
tfaie  school  education  be  .everpe- 

.  cei%'ed,  terminated  before  be  was 
eight  years  old;  the  little  he  bad 

•then  leiarned,  he  had  afterwards  no 
opi^ortunity  of  keeping  up  ;  and  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  could 
scarcely   read  at  all.     AM)ut  this 

'period,  having  new  risen  fcom  the 
occupation  of  a  cow-herd  to  that  of 

-41  shephenl,  he  had  the  fortune  to 

>3neet  with  friends  who  supplied  htm 
with  books. 

*«  rr  was,  wlule  serving  here,  in  the 
ISth  year  of  my  a^e,  thai  I  first  got  a 
perusal  of  '^Tlie  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Sir  William  Wallace,"  and  «  The 
tGentle  Siiepberd ;"  and  tliough  imxnode- 
ratdy  fond  of  them,  yet  (what  you  will 
tliink  reffiarictUe  in  one  w  ho  hath  since 
dabbled  ID  ttuch  in  verses)  I  could  not 
help  f«fMlieg  deeply  that  they  were 
^ot  Ml  |iMe,  thid  every  bod^  might  have 
underajoed  ibeiA  $  or,  I  thought,  if  they 
had  b^e^hi  ll)e  same  kind  of  metre  with 
the  *•  fMm%^  I  could  have  borne  with 
them.  Thttrulh'is,  tmadeekceedingiy 
alow  progress  in  reading  thein :  the  little 
leading  that  I  had  learned,  I  l^ad  nearly 


lost,  and  the  Scottish  dialed  quite ctn- 
founded  me  ^  so  (hat,  be(i)re  I  got  lo (be 
end  of.  a  line,  I  had  commonl;  lost  (!k 
rhyme. of  the  preceding  one;  and  iff 
came  to  a  triplet,  a  thing  ofwhiAI 
had  no  conception,  1. commonly  read  » 
the  foot  of  the  page  without  pcrceiflfig 
that  I  had  lost  the  rhyme  allogetber. 
Thus,  after  1  had  got  through  themboA,! 
fcund  my  self  much  in  tiie  samepredio 
ment  with  the  man  of  Eskdsleoniir,  wto 
borrowed  fiailey's  Dictionsry  (am  iut 
neighbour.  On  returning  it,  the  lender 
k$ked  him,  what  he  thot^l  of  HI  *"  I 
don't  know,"  replied  he,  **  I  have  lod 
it  all  through,  but  cannot  say  that  I  un- 
derstand it;  it  Is  the  most  confused  hd 
ihat  ever  I  saw  in  my  life  I*  "^ 
late  Mrs.  Laidlaw  of  Willenslee  tff* 
some  notice  of  me,  and  (irequeBllyfw 
me  books  to  read  while  tending  (be 
ewes  ;  these  were  clii«tiy  theologi«l: 
(he  only  one  that  I  remember  anj  tinng 
of,  is  Bishop  Bumefs  Theofy  ^^^ 
fiaspration  of  the  Earth.  Happy  w«* 
for  me  that  I  did  not  understand  il»  w 
ihe  little  of  it  thatl  did  undeniasiW 
nearly  overturned  my  brain  alt^lta- 
All  the  day  I  was  ponderiog  <*  w 
grand  millenium,  and  the  reiffnofdje 
saints;  and  all  the  night  drcaainj" 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth ;  ihe^* 
in  horror,  and  the  world  in  flsmeillln' 
Laidlaw  also  gave  me  someliaw  (w 
newspapers,  which  I  pored  an  w'(l»l?^ 
earnestness ;  beginning  at  (he  dale,  S» 
reading  straight  on,  fliroughadv^ 
meats  of  houses  and  lands,  ^^m  of w 
lead>  and  every  thing;  aiid,jWtf* 
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was  often  no  wiser  than  when  1  bmn. 
To  give  |oii  some  fanher  idea  or  the 
progrett  I  had  made  in  literature  |— -I 
was  about  this  time  obliged  to  write  a 
letter  to  my  elder  brother^  and,  having 
never  drawn  a  pen  for  such  a  number  of 
3eant,  1  had  actually  forgot  how  U>  make 
sundry  of  the  letters  of  the  alphsibet, 
which  I  had  either  to  print,  or  patch  up 
the  words  in  the  best  way  that  I  could, 
without  them. 

«•  At  Whitsunday  1790,  being  then 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  age,  I  left 
Wtllenslee,  and  hired  myself  to  Mr. 
LAftdlaw  of  Blackhouse,  with  whom  I 
served  as  a  shepherd  nine  years. .  The 
kindness  of  this  gentleman  tome  it  would 
be  the  utmost  ingi^iHnde  ever  to  forget; 
ior  indeed  it  was  mu^h  more  like  that  of 
a  father  than  a  master;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  I  should  have  been  there 
.  aiill,  had  it  noi  been  /or  the  folfowing  cir- 
cumstance. 

*'  My  brother  WilTiafm  had,  for  some 
lime  before  that,  occupied  the  farm  of 
£ttrick-house,  where  he  resided  with 
our  parents ;  but  having  taken  a  wife^ 
and  the  place  noi  suiting  two  'families, 
he  to  >k  another  le.^idenc^,  and  gave  tip 
the  ^m,  to  me.  The  lease  expiring  at 
WbitsHinday  '1793,  our  possession  was 
taken  by  a  w^altliier  neighbour.  The 
£rst  tkne  that  I  attempted  to  write 
verses,  was  in  the  sprang  of  the  year  1793. 
Mr,  Laidlaw  having  a  nqmber  of  valua- 
ble books,  which  were  all  open  to  my 
perusal,  1,  about  this  time,  began  to  read 
with  con«{iderab1e  attention,  and,  no 
sooner  did- 1  begin  lo  read  so -as  to  und^r- 
at^d,  than,  raUier  prematurely,  I  began 
to  wr-Jte.  The  first  thin?  that  ever  I 
attempted,  was  a  poeeicu  epistle  to  a 
stijufant  of  divinity,  an  acquaintaiice  of 
intne*  It '  was  a  piece  of  most  fulsome 
flattery,  and  was  mo&t)jr  composed  *  of 
borrowed  lines  and  sentences  from  Dry- 
den's  ~  Virgilt  and  Harvey's  Life  of 
'Bruce*  I  scarcely  remember  oiie  tine 
of  it, 

•*  but  the  first  thing  that  ever  I  com- 

-posed' that  was  really  my  own,  was  a 

rhyme*  entitled,  Jn  Addrtn  to  ike  Dkke 

kff  Baccleueh,  inixha'f  o'mytel',  an^  Mer 

''  In  the  sthne  year,  after  a  deal  of 

V  pains,  I  finished  a  iong,  called.  The  Way 

.  \9lial  Uit  Iforld  goes  on ;   and  ^aiiic  and 

CtQvdi^  Foreign  lntcUigatct%  ait  eclogue  : 


These  were  my  first  years  productions ; 
and  having  continued  to  wrke  on  ever 
ainoe,  oNen  without  either  rhyase  or 
•reason,  my  pieces  have  multiplied  ck* 
ceedingly." 

He  afterwards  gives  a  particular 
account  of  his  manner  of  composing 
verse,  and  apparently  has  the  folly 
to  think  it  matter  of  boasting  thiit 
he  can  scarcely  ever  be  prevailed 
on  to  change  a  single  word!  His 
early  attempts  do  not  appear  to 
have  met  with  much  success,  even 
among  persons  in  his  own  rank  of 
life  :  But  the  publication  of  "  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border," 
and  probably  the  patronage  of  its 
editor,  at  length  afforded  him  the 
means  of  making  his  appearance  In 
one  of  Ballantyne's  handsome  oc« 
tavos,  published  by  subscription. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience, 
that  few  classes  of  writers  have, 
generally  speakinsr,  less  claim  to 
the  praise  of  originality  than  those 
called  self-taught  poets.  They  are 
frequently  the  most  servile  imita- 
tors of  tne  few,  and  ofien  bad 
models,  to  which  they  may  have 
gained  access.  It  was  primbly, 
therefore,  the'  best  thing  tliat  James 
Hogg  could  do,  as  a  writer,  to  select 
a  few  of  the  traditional  tales  of  his 
natTve  district,  about  wfaioh  the' 
public  cmriosity  had  just  then  been 
excited,  atid  attempt  to  relate  them 
in  a  style  resembling  thfet  of  the 
ancient  ballad.  His  endeavours 
have  not  prove^d  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful :  these  imitations,  though 
not  sufficiently  txact  to  deceive  a 
connoisseur,  have  yet  a  reiy  con- 
siderable likeness  to  their  brijdnals. 
The  stories  Are  not  in  generti  4'cry 
good  ones.  **  The  Pedlar"  is  a  vul- 
gar tale  of  a  priest's  laying  the 
ghost  of  a  pedlar,  whose  naorderer  is 
afterwards  detected  by  a  bone  of 
the  deceased  bleeding  at  bis  touch. 
A  note  tipon  this  ballad  futmshes 
the  disgracrful  fact,  thJit  it  is- only 
thirty  years  since  an  occupAnt 
of  the  mill  oF  Thirlestane,  ^ere 
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thU  murder  took  place,  was  punished 
for  cutting  a  cross  upon  the  fore- 
bead  of  an  olti  woman  uhom  be 
suspf  rted  of  witchcraft.  This  opo< 
ration  is  caHed  *^  coring  aboon  the 
breath,  and,  it  seents,  is  an  old  ap- 
proved method  of  disarming  a  witch. 
Anorher  ballad  relates,  with  some 
dejTi-ee  of  coarse  humour,  a  ma- 
raudi'!g  expedition  of  the  Scots  of 
llarden  against  the  laird  of  Eli- 
bank,  who  surprises  in  an  ambus- 
cade, and  makes  pristiner,  Wat  of 
Harilen.  The  next  day,  he  offers  his 
c^iptlve  the  aher  ative  of  the  gal- 
lows, or  his  wide-mouthed  daughter 
Meg  for  a  wife ;  and  it  is  not  without 
considerable  hesitation  that  Wat  at 
length  makes  choice  t>f  the  latter.  It 
is  needless  to  particularize  ail  these 
pieces.  We  shall  quote  a  few  stanzas 
of  one,  as  a  very  favoumble  specU 
men  of  the  verse  of  this  rustic 
'  ^^  ballad  monger  ;'*  and  a  singular 
story,  which  he  gives  in  prose, 
having  put  only  the  beginnmg  of 
it  into  rhyme.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  his  prose  does  him  more  credit 
than  his  verse. 

«'  WHAIR  ha'e  yelaid  (he  goud,  Peggje, 
Ye  gat  on  New-Yeir's  £xy  ? 

I  lookit  ilka  day  to  see 
Ye  drest  in  Ane  array ; 

^*  But  nouther  kirtl(*>  cap«  nor  gowme. 
To  Peggye  has  r<»ine  bame; 

Whair  liaV  y q  stowed  the  eowde,  dochier? 
I  feir  ye  have  been  to  blaine**' 

"  My  goud  il  was  my  ain^  father  j 

A  giu  h  ever  free ; 
And  when  I  neid  my  goud  agene> 

Can  it  be  lint  to  me}" 

''  O  ha'e  ye  sent  it  to  a  friend  ? 

Or  lent  it  to  a  fae  ? 
Or  gi'en  it  to  s(»me  fause  leman^ 

To  breid  ye  mickle  wae?'' 

"  I  ha'e  na'  .lent  it  to  a  friend^ 

Nor  lent  it  to  a  fae. 
And  never  man,  without  your  ken^ 

Sal  cauw  my  joye  or  wae  ; 

'*  I  ga'e  it  lo  a  pcM»r  auld  man. 
Came  shivering  (o  the  dore ! 

And  when  I  heard  his  waeHHne  tale 
I  wufi  my  Ireaiure  more/' 


«•  What  wattbebeggK'fttfde^P^t/ 

1  rain  wald  hear  it  o'er; 
1  fain  wald  hear  (hat  wvlie  tale. 

That  drained  thy  liille  store." 
"  His  hair  was  like  the  thistle  doune* 

Hi-t  cheekf  were  furred  wi'  ty&w, 
His  beard  Was  like  a  bush  of  lyn^ 

When  silvered  o*er  wi'  r^me; 
"  He  lifted  up  his  languid  eye, 

Whilk  belter  days  had  »een ; 
And  ay  he  heaved,  the  mournfu'  sye/ 

While  saut  teirs  fell  atween. 
''  He  took  me  by  the  handi:,  and  svlfi 

While  pleasantly  he  smiled^^ 
O  wecl  to  you,  my  little  flower, 

That  bhiroesin  desartwilde; 

*'  And  may  ye  never  feel  the  waes 
Thikt  lang  ha'e  ibiiowit  me ; 

Bereivit  of  all  my  pides  and  gear, 
My  friends  and  temilye. 

''  In  Gilmanscleuch,  beneath  iheheodii 
My  fathers  lang  did  dwell ; 

Ay  formosty  under  bauld  Bucdeudi, 
A  foreign  fae  to  qudl. 

*•  Ilk  petty  robber^  throogh  thehodi, 
Thej  taucht  to  stand  in  awe ; 

And  atten  checked  the  plundria'  btods 
Of  famous  Tushilaw. 

"  But  when  the  bush  was  in  the  fiudir 
And  fairer  their  was  nane, 

Ae  blast  did  all  its  honours  crush. 
And  Gilmanseleuch  isgane!** 

Of  the  merits  of  this  puUicAioD 
little  remains  to  be  sakl.  The  tt- 
cient  ballad  appears  to  ns  a  Toy 
unworthy  object  of  modem  imd^ 
tion,  though  we  should  be  sonyto 
part  with  those  original  specioeoi 
on  which  time  and  the  reVoletkos 
of  human  affairs  have  bestowed  m 
adventitious  value.  To  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Scot  himself,  both  asapoetinl 
an  editor,  we  have  had  the  picMR 
of  bearing  the  fullest  testimooy; 
but  we  cannot  help  hintitigtosora 
as  may  be  disposed  to  folkynr  his 
footsteps,  that  Uie  prolix  and  super- 
stitious tales  of  village  granwoei 
will  not  long  have  charms  for  .a  csl- 
tivated  English  public  Ikonfi^ 
indeedi  in  various  forms,  there  if 
always  a  demand  for;  puerilky  too 
is  a  quali^  wbicb  has  jdib/  w^ 
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auiers;  bttt  proHxity)  the  inTari« 
able  chmracteristic  of  these  rustic 
l^nds,  is  the  one  inexpiable  sin 
which  the  wise  and  the  thoughtless, 


the  busy  smd  the  gay,  the  whole 
population,  in  short,  of  a  great  me- 
tropolis, with  one  roice,  refuse  to 
pardon  or  to  tolerate. 


A%t.  XIII.  Tke  Momitmd  B0rd%   or  Pceikal  Ree§ilecthns  qf  a  IWeaver  in  fkt 
Moorlands  ef  Sufordshxre;  wiik  Noioi.  9  Tolfu  l2iiio. 


WE  might  this  year  adopt  the 
words  of  the  swain  in  the  song, 

''O'er  moorlands  and  mountain«t  rude^ 

harren,9n6  hart^ 
Bewilder'd  and  weary  I  roam*'' 

Such  a  dance  have  our  Bards  led 
us!  This  person,  whose  name  is 
Bakewell,  seems  to  be  a  pious, 
grave,  good  kind  of  man  ;  periiaps 
also  he  way  be  an  adept  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  inkle  weaving,  which 
^eeais  to  be  his  particular  branch  of 


business ;  but  we  imagine  he  will 
meet  with  little  encouragement  in 
his  ambitious  attempts  to  '^  weave 
the  warp  and  weave  the  woof**  of 
'  poesy.  If  people  choose,  however^ 
to  encourage  such  kind  of  verse- 
stringers  in' the  lower  walks  of  life, 
as  a  matter  of  charity,  or  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  if  is  very  well ;  but  it  is  a 
little  hard  upon  us,  to  be  obliged  to 
comprehena  them  in  our  list  of 
authors  to  be  read  and  seriously 
criticised. 


^KT«  XIV.    Sfecitnau  qf  tie  later  Emglisk  Potts,  with  prelimintuy  Notices.    By  Ro- 
Bsat  SouTHST.  3  fols.  feolicap  8to. 


AN  extract  from  the  oiasterly 
pre&ce  of  this  work,  will  best  ex- 
plain its  nature  and  object. 

**  THESE  volumes  are  intended  to- 
accompany  Mr.  Ellis's  well  known  Spe- 
cimens of  the  i  arly  English  Poets.  That 
series  concludes  ,with  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  this  begins  with  that  of  ^mes  his  suc- 
cesM>r$  the  two  together  will  exhiUt  the 
lise,  progress,  decline  and  revival  of  our 
Poetry,  and  the  fluctuations  of  our  poe- 
tical taste,  from  the  first  growth  of  thef 
Eofi^lish  language  to  the  present  times.  A 
sl^t  difference  has  been  made  in  arrange- 
ment ;  instead  of  sorting  the  Poets,  ac- 
cording to  the  reigns  in  which  they  flou- 
rished, I  havenotwed  each  under  the  year 
of  his  death,  where  that  could  be  ascer- 
taxoedy  otherwise  according  to  the  date  of 
his  chief  pqUication*  It  was  desirable 
^lat  the  series  should  be  brought  down  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  aiKi  this  order 
determined  whom  it  should  include.  In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  a  few 
names  will  be  found,  which  are  included 
in  the  work  of  Mr*  EUi<* 

«  Many  worthless  versifyers  are  ad* 
milted  amon^  the  En?lish  Poets,  by  cour- 
tesy of  cridcism,  which  seems  to  Conceive 
^ut  charity  towards  the  dead  mi^  cover 
die  omhitude  of  its  ofiences  agamst  the 
living.    There  were  other  reafons  fbr  in- 


cluding here  the  reprobate,  as  well  as  the 
elect.  My  business  was  to  collect  spod- 
mc^s  as  for  a  Aortus  siccus  ;  not  to  cull 
flowers  as  for  an  anthology.  I  wished* 
as  Mr.  Ellis  has  done  in  me  earlier  agest 
to  exhibit  specimens  of  every  writer* 
whose  verses  appear  in  a  substantive  form, 
a-  d  find  theirplace  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
collector.  The  taste  of  the  publick  may 
better  be  esdmated  from  indifterent  Poeti 
than  from  good  ones;  because  the  former 
write  for  their  contemporaries,  the  latter 
for  posterity.  Cleveland  and  Cowley,  who 
were  both  more  popular  than  Milton* 
characterise  their  age  more  truly.'* 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  a 
work  u|>on  the  plan  here  laid  down 
was  much  wanted,  or  will  be  thought 
in  general  to  hold  out  the  promise 
of  high  entertainment.  All  the  pro* 
ductions  of  nature  may  be  indeed 
considered  as  objects  of  rational 
curiosity,  every  plant,  evecy  insect^ 
however  insignificant  or  useless  to 
human  purposes,  is  still  worthy  of 
inspection  and  preservation  as  a 
work  of  the  mighty  Maker,  a  part 
of  the  great  whole,  a  link  in  the  cnain 
of  creation,  a  being  which  fuUls  its 
purpose.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
works  of  man,  they  have  no  intrinsic 
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▼alue>  and  it  is  only  those  among 
them  which  have  succeeded  in  con- 
tributing to    the   convenience    or 
pleasure  of  men,  that  are  deserving 
of  the  slightest  notice.    It  is  true 
indeed  that  time  and  chance  some* 
times  conferan  adventitious  value  oa 
things  which    have  failed  in  their 
original  purpose.    From  all  books' 
of  verse  written  before  the  reforma- 
tion, as  Mr.  Southey    proceeds  to 
state,  **  the  historian  may  find  some- 
thing to  assist,  or   direct  his  en- 
«juines ;  the  antiquarian  something 
to  elucidate  what  requires  illustra- 
tion ;  the  philologist  something  to 
insert  in  the  margin  of  his  diction- 
ary .•*    But  all  the  pieces  inserted 
in    this   collection   were  produced 
after  that  great  era,  and  must  as  be 
lays  "  stand  or  fall  by  their  own 
ineriti.*'    As  for  the  assertion  that 
the  pckblic  taste  may  be  best  esti- 
snMod  from  indilTerent  writers,   it 
is  mjly  partially  tnae.   It  is  true  of 
CSeveJand  and  Cowley,  became  they 
were  popular;  but  the  majority  of 
indifferent  poets  have  not  been  po- 
pular,  and  therefore  do  jiot  charac- 
terise their  age.   Moreover,  though 
It  is  in  some  decree  a  desirable  ob- 
jea  to  know  what  was  the  poetical 
taste  o{  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  reada  great 
qeantity  of  poor  verse  for  the  sake 
of  this  deject;  more  especially  as 
this  is   neither  the  shortest,  most 
agreeable,  nor  most  effectual  me- 
thod of  attaining  it.    We  therefore 
strongly  disapprove  of  the    indis- 
criminating  plan  of  these  volumes. 
If  indeed,  they  were  fitted  to  su- 
peisede  Dr.  Anders^po's  formidable 
Body  of  English  Poets  the3r  would . 
be   a   most  welcome  acquisition; 
but  after,  all,  either  Afideiaon's  or 
some  other  general  coile^ion  nmst 
be  resorted  to  for  the  eatire  works 
of  the  good  poets,  and  these  speci* 
mens  can  scarcely  stand  upon  ^ 
negative  merit  of   containingjess 
of  those   of  the  bad  ones.    The 
Preface,  whi<jh  embraces  muck  cu- 


rious matter,,  historical  and  oritic^f 
and  the  biographical  sketdies,  wUI 
certainly  be  the  most  accepta^e 
part  of  this  book ;  these  latter  ice 
short,  sprightly,  and  composed  in  a 
perfectly  originail  manner  and  spirit ; 
much  of  the  information  also  which 
they  convey,  is  not,  we  believe,  dsc- 
where  to  met  with,  at  least  not  in  a 
collective  form.  We  subjoin  a  few 
specimens. 

^^  NAHUM  TATE, 
Duhlim  !65»—17I5. 

*'  The  worthy  auccessorof  Shadwelta 
Court  Poet,  the  worthy  accomplice  tf 
Nicholas  Brady  in  berhyming  the  rnlini, 
and  the  unworthy  assistant  of  Drydea  ia 
Absalom  and  Achithophel.  He  was  in- 
deed a  pitiful  poet ;  but,  sm  Oldyt,  he 
was  a  tree,  good-natoied,  uMSmg  con* 
DaniOn.  His  latter  days  were  spent  in  tfo 
Miot»  as  a  place  of  refiige  from  kis  cre- 
ditors. 

**  The  specimens  are  selected  from  his 
collection  of  Poems  by  several  hands,  and 
on  several  occasions.  1 6S5,  A  s  tbsj  have 
no  name  affixed  to  them  they  may  be  a^^ 
cribed  to  Nahum  himself," 

JAMES  MILLER. 
1708—1744. 

**  When  Miller  was  ia  etnbanaaed  dr- 
cumstances,  the  Ministry  ten^Mcd  him  by 
very  liberal  offers  to  forsake  his  own  b^^ 
church  principles,  and  write  in  their  de- 
fence. It  staggered  himt  for  be  was  a 
married  man,  with  a  family,  and  teniei^ 
attached  to  a  wife,  who  wdeed  deservcddtfte 
teoderest  attachment.  He  fainted  to  her 
on  what  terms  prefement  might  be  pu^ 
chased,  and  she  r^cted  them  with  aBili»> 
digaation  which  almost  abashed  him.  He 
would  have  bargained  for  silence,  hot  that 
did  not  sa^tisiy  the  Ministxy. 

'*  This  good  man  diedf  just  when  his 
aflaics  were  becoming  prosperous.  His 
adminaUe  wife  devoted  me  whoAe  profit  of 
a  benefit  play,  which  was  given  her,  aa^ 
of  a  large  subscription  for  a  vdnme  of 
his  Sermons  to  the  payment  of  fair  ddbis« 
though  h^  so  doing  she  left  henelf  and 
her  diildren,  almost  desdtute  of  the  ooas- 
mon  necessaries  of  Jife. 

**  He  was  author  of  several  dramatick 
Pieces*    The  Humoass  of  Oxlbni,  his 
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£m  pky»  MmouRted  die  ^ffmUcn  that 
MTM  made  to  it ;  hit  second  attempt  was 
t)K  Mother-ia-La^,  ivMcK  ftota  hmf  of 
at  success,  came  trai  «fider  the  Mitie  oF 
Bis  friend  Henry  Baker^  and  r^n  bMweeft 
twenty  and  thirty  ni  jhla.  For  his  third 
play,  he  justly  feared  ;  for  the  best  Plecct 
ID  our  language,  were  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  perfomled  to  empty  benches, 
while  the  taste  of  the  town  was  led  cap* 
tive  by  the  qaaverings  of  Farinelli,  and 
iMmsenae  reigaed  in  full  .|^ory  at  the 
Opera.  The  pl^  however,  which  was 
called.  The  Man  of  Taste,  was  represent- 
ed for  thirty  nights  suceessnrely  to  crowd- 
ed houaes,  and  was  looked  on  as  a  8ea6on«> 
a^e  satire.  He  was  also  successful,  notwith- 
atandiDg  the  attempts  of  his  personal  ene- 
mief  in  a  fourth  play,  called  1  he  Univer- 
sal Passion.  The  Harlequin  Horace,  and 
the  Poem  **  Of  Politeness,^*  are  ingenious 
and  spirited  satires,  the  first  written  on  the 
fnodef  of  the  Ars  Poetica. 

JAMES  THOMPSOijr. 
^    MJnam,    new    Keho^    Roxhmrghthtre, 
Sept,  11,  1700,  17^S. 
^  The  Seasons,  and  still  more,  the  Castle 
of  Indolence,  entitle  Thomson  to  be  ranked 
mnong    the  good   English  Poets;    nor 
•bould  it  be  forgouen  that  the  song  of 
Rule  Britannia  is  his,  a  song  which  will 
be  tb^  political  hymn  of  this  country  as 
Jong  as  she  maintains  her  political  power* 
«*    So  egregiottsly  lazy  was  Thomson 
tfact  he  has  been  seen  standing  at  a  peach 
tree,  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  eat- 
ing the  fruit  as  it  grew.    And  once  be- 
itkg  discovered  in  bed  at  a  very  late  hour 
in  the  day,  when  he  was  asked  why  he 
did  not  rise^  his  answer  was  ^  troth  mon 
1  h^  nae  moUve."    it  is  recorded  to  the 
Pftonour  of  Quin,  the  Actor,   that  when 
Tfaoniaon  was  in  great  distress  he  visited 
bim»  and  told  him  he  was  in  his  debt. 
Tbornson,  who  did  not  suppose  that  any 
man  could  owe  him  a  single  farthings  an- 
iwef  ed  with  the  jealousy  of  --misfortune, 
looaewbat  peevishly,  as  if  he  thought  the 
ifcaertion  Was  meant  to  deride  him.    Quin 
KD^wei^,^  Sir,  I  am  one  of  ouny  who  are 
ii   your  debt  for  the  pleasure  which  yom* 
Poem  of  the  Seaaoos  has  afforded  us,  and 
TOOL  will  give  me  leave  to  discharge  my 
vortion  of  it  now.  that  there  is  a  fit  oppor- 
uoitf  ;'*  and  so  saying  presented  him  with 
L  laou  for  ^  hund^  pounds.'^ 


HENRY  JONES. 


^  Drtgheda^  1770. 

<<  This  Author  was  a  Bricklayer  whoni 
Lord  Chesterfield  patronised,  long  after 
his  profligacy  had  made  him  vnworthy  ^ 
all  assistance.  At  last  he  borrowed  eight 
gttineas  of  his.  Lordship's  servant,  and 
never  ventured  to  revisit  the  house.  Hia 
Tragedy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  procured 
him  a  footinff  in  the  theatre,  which  en- 
abled him  to  levy  contributions  upon  the 
players  by  writing  puiTs  and  pi-aising  them 
in  verse.  His  poetry  was  also  of  use  te 
him  in  the  Spunging*nouse,  where  he  waa 
a  frequent  guest,  and  he  generally  con* 
trived  to  make  the  wife  or  daughter  of 
the  bailiff*  his  friend,  by  praising  her  in 
rhyme.  He  used  to  boast  that  he  had 
thus  prevailed  upon  a  bailifPs  daughter  to 
let  him  escape,  and  that  another  time  he 
had  actually  borrowed  two  guineas  of  th^ 
bailiff  who  had  him  in  custody  for  a  debt 
of  tea  pounds.  His  talents,  it  they  jao^ 
not  preserve  him  from  distress,  asmted 
him  in  it.  He  wrote  petitions  for  hisiet* 
low  prisoners,  assisted  at  the  tap,  and  was 
sometimes  trusted  to  keep  the  inner  door* 

**  After  having  been  drunk  for  two  dayst 
he  was  found  on  the  night  of  the  third 
crushed  by  a  waggt)n,  in  oL  Martin's  Lane, 
without  his  hat  or  coat  $  he  wat  carried  to 
the  parish  workhouse,  and  there  terminated 
a  disgraceful  life. 

«'  The  Earl  of  Essex  ia  his  best  knows 
performance,  he  left  a  tragedy  i^on  the 
story  of  Harold,  which  is  lost,  and  n 
fragment  of  another  called  The  Cave  of 
Idra*  which  was  finished  and  brcnurht 
forth  hf  Paul  Hifferman.  His  papers  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Reddish,  who  volun- 
teered as  Executor,  but  Reddish  was  at 
first  negligent  and  afterwards  deranged^ 
and  they  never  were  produced.'' 

«  JOHN  CUNNlNGHAxM* 
^  DMn.  1729—1773. 
«  Cunningham's  father  was  a  ^w^e^ 
cooper  at  Dublin,  who  won  a  prize  in  the 
Lottery,  and  waa  mined  bf  it,  for  he 
commeiDoed  wine-merchant  withhia  newoa* 
pital, and  became  a  bankrupt  Hiason,wlio 
wae  tben  at  the  grammar-school  at  Drog- 
heda,  was  taken  from  his  studies  io  coaae* 
quence,  and  began,  like  many  young  mea 
ill  hopeless  circumsunces,  'to  look  to  the 
Theatre  for  lUjpport.  Voice*  figure)  man- 
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ner^— «vei7  thiog  was  against  him;  he 
became  sensiUe  of  his  own  unfitrress  for 
this  way  of  life,  but  there  was  no.  altema- 
tiTe ;  and  haTing  made  one  ttnsjccessful 
effort  to  better  himself,  by  attempting  die 
trade  of  authorship  in  London,  he  returned 
contentedly  to  the  stage*  Ihe  places 
where  he  was  employed  were  Edinburgh, 
Newcastle,  and  Alnwick,  where,  in  spite 
of  his  situation,  he  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  that  respect  which  his  worth 
and  talents  deserved. 

^*  Cunningham  was  an  interesting  man, 
he  had  a  true  love  for  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, his  life  was  innocent,  and  humble 
.as  his  lot  was,  he  was  contented  and  hap- 
►  py.  His  Poems  have  obtained  consider- 
able popularity,  and  are  not  unworthy  of 
it." 

Of  some  authors  Mr.  Southey 
speaks,  we  t!ink,  with  a  severity  of 
contempt  which  they  did  not  de* 
serve.  Of  Penrose,  whose  "  l^Iafl- 
ness'*  is  selected,  he  says 

*«  From  this  writer's  Poem,  that  wh'ch 
has  been  most  praised  is  selected.  The 
author  mistook  inclination  for  power,  and 
has  luckily  found  Criticks,  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  will  for  the  deed.** 


Of  Aamiamia, 

.  *^  One  Prologoe  of  fiMiteen  lioeiiiall 
that  Hammond  hat  left  esccpt  hit  Loic 
Elegies.  Of  these  Foemi  and  of  wAlu 
these,  the  shortest  uKomen  is  dwan  the 
best." 

Of  Dr.  Fordyce, 

<'  A  Dissenting  Minister,  wboie  Ser* 
mons  to  young  women,  shodd  be  nurlud 
in  the  Index  Expurgatorioi  of  moraliiy. 
He  published  a  volume  of  Poems,  1786 " 

Surely  this  opprobrious  coDdem* 
nation  of  a  work  in  a  totally  dife- 
ent  branch  of  literature,  is  Teg 
much  out  of  place,  and  ought  it 
least  to  have  been  supported  bjs 
reference  to  particular  passages; 
for  our  parts  we  cannot  gue^s  what 
it  is  built  upon.  Mr.  Soutbe;  ac- 
knowledges bis  obligations  to  t 
friend  who  correct^  the  proof 
sheets  of  these  volumes;  tbeirty. 
pographic^l  errors  however,  are  du- 
merous,  and  sometioies  important 


Ah  T.  XV.   jin  Evening  Walt  in  the  Forest :  a  Poem  Jetcripilve  of  Forett  Trm.  pp.9& 

AN  account  of  the  different  spe-    in  very  humble  verse, 
tics  of  English  trees  and  their  uses, 

Art.  XVI.  The  Poem  of  Bichard  Coriety  !ate  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Norvuin 
Foutth  Edition^  with  consider {,bU  jfdditions.  To  nvheh  are  now  added^  *^Or(/kk 
Funue  Henrici  Prineifiis^^  from  AshmoWs  Museum,  Biografihical  Notesy  aninVf 
of  the  Author.    By  Octavius  Gilchrist,  F,S.A,  Foolscap,  pp.  280. 

THE  short  biography  prefixed  to 
this  volume  entertains  not  so  much 
by  any  merit  in  the  writer,  as  by  the 
character  of  the  man  commemorated. 
''God  rest  his  soul !  a'  was  a  merry 
man,"  and  wortliy  of  the  quaint 
ai)d  witty  age  of  our  British  Solo- 
mon. 

Richard  Corbet  was  bom  in  1582, 
and  after  receiving  the  rndimenls  of 
education  at  Westminster  School, 
was  admitted  a  siudent  at  Christ 
Church,  proceeded  Master  of  Arts 
in  1605,  *'and  becanu-  celebrated 
as  a  wit  and  a  poet.*'  In  1 6 1 2  on  the 
death  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 


Corbet,  then  one  of  the  procto[s, 
was  deputed  by  the  University  to 
pronounce  that  funeral  oratiM 
which  augments  the  bulk  of  this 
volume — most  unprofitably— istkcR 
any  man  living  who  is  likely  to 
think  an  antiquated  piece  oflqyil 
flattery  worth  his  attention  ? 

In  the  dissentions  which  at  tkt 
period  agitated  the  church,  oor  lo- 
cial  divine  took  part  with  the  Ah 
minians  against  the  puritans,  wbott 
he  hated  most  coroially-H»  W 
well  be  supposed,  and  never  iniOT 
an  opportunity  of  lashing  in  vene 
or  prose.    It  appears  that  the  it- 
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f^ption  jjlven  to  king  James  on  his 
visit  to  Oxford  in  1605  had  been  a 
great  subject  of  raillery  to  the  jea- 
lous wits  of  the  other  university. 
His  visit  to  Cambridge  a  few  years 
after,  gave  the  Oxford  men.  a  fair 
opportunity     of     retaliating',     and 
Corbet  composed  a  long  ballad  on 
the  occasion,  which  is  not  destitute 
of  humour.     The  Cambridge  poets 
retorted,  on  occasion  of  the  king's 
second  journey  to    Qxford,    when 
Corbet,    who  is  described   as    "  a 
tjuaint  preacher,**   had  the  honour 
of  delivering  a  sermon  before  him, 
and  was  presented  with   a  ring   by 
his    majesty.      Much    of    Corbet^s 
time  and  wit  were  wasted  in  these 
ludicrous  altercations.     During  the 
primacy  of  Laud,  he  was  in  favour, 
and  received  a  competent  share  of 
the  good  things  of  the  church.   He 
died  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1635. 
The  following   anecdotes   of   him 
Mr.  Gilchrist  has  transcribed  from 
a  MS.  of  Aubrey's  in  the  Ashmole 
Museum. 

" '  After  he  was  doctor  of  diyinity,  he 
9xAg  ballads  at  the  Crosse  at  Abingdon ; 
on  a  market-day  he  and  some  of  his  com- 
rades were  at  the  taveme  by  the  Crosse, 
The  baliad-singer  complayned  he  had  no 
c^ome — he  could  not  put  off  his  ballads. 
The  jolly  Doctor  puts  off  his  gowne,  and 
Jots  on  the  ballad,  singer's  leathern  jacket, 
md  being  a  handsome  man,  and  a  rare 
iiill  voice,  he  presendy  vended  a  great 
many,  and  had  a  great  audience. 

«'  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Goodwin,  he 
Vas  made  deane  of  Christ-Church.  He 
tad  a  good  interest  with  great  men, as  you 
nay  finde  in  his  poems ;  and  that  with  the 
then  great  favourite  the  duke  of  Bucks, 
kis  excellent  wit  ever  't  was  of  recommea- 
^00  to  him.  I  have  forgot  the  story  ; 
tut  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Fell  thought  to 
j^ve  carried  it.  Dr.  Corbet  put  a  pretty 
«ck  on  him  to  let  him  take  a  iourney  to 
JUttd^Q  for  it,  when  he  had  afreadie  tl^ 
^nt  of  it* 

t,^-His  cooversatioQ  was  extreme  plea- 
Cjint  Dr.  Stubbins  was  one  of  his  cro- 
llies ;  he  was  a  jolly  fat  doctor,  and  a  veiy 
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good  house-keeper.  As  Dr.  Gorhet  tod 
he  were  riding  in  Lob-lane  in  wet  weather, 
('tis  an  extraordinary  deepe  dirty  lane,) 
the  coach  fell,  and  Corbet  s^id,  that  Dn 
S.  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  mud,  and  he 
was  up  to  the  elbows  in  Stubbins. 

«  A.  D.  1628,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Oxford  ;'  and  I  have  heard  that  he  had  an 
admirable  grave  and  venerable  aspect. 

"  One  time  as  he  was  cooiirroing,  the 
country  people  pressing  in  to  see  the  cerc- 
monie,  said  he,  <  heare  off  there  1  or  I'll 
confirm  ye  with  my  ataffe.' — Another  time, 
being  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  man 
very  bald,  he  turns  to  his  chaplame,-  and 
said,  *  Some  dust,  Lushington,'  to  keepe 
his  hand  from  slipping. — There  was  a  man 
with  a  great  venerable  beard ;  said  the  bi- 
shop, <  You,  behind  the  beard  !' 

"  His  chaplaine,  Dr.  Lushington,  was 
a  very  learned  and  ingenious  man,  and 
they  loved  one  another.  The  Bishop 
would  sometimes  take  the  key  of  the  wine-  t 
cellar,  and  he  and  his  chaplaine  would  go 
and  lock  themselves  in  and  be  merry ; 
then  first  he  layes  down  his  episcopal  hood, 

*  There  layes  the  doctor ;'  then  he  puts 
off  liis  gowne,  *  There  layes  the  bishop  ;* 
then  'twas, 'Here's  to  thee,  Corbet;'-^ 

*  Here's  to  thee,  Lushington.'  " 

As  to  the  poems  of  Bishop  Cor- 
bet, the  editor  himself  does  not 
"  claim  for  the  author  a  place 
among  the  higher  class  of  poets,'^ 
and  we  cannot  consider  them  as 
making  any  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  stock  of  current  English 
verse,  yet  they  are  such  as  none 
but  a  clever  man  could  have  written. 
They  consist  almost  entii^ly  of  tri- 
butes to  the  memory  of  eminent 
persons,  or  particular  friends  .of 
the  ai.tbor,  college  s^iiibs  and  other 
pieces  of  a  local  and  temporary  na- 
ture, which  after  all  the  labour  of 
Mr.  Gilchrist  (who  by  the  way  is 
not  a  very  learned  commentator) 
can  seldom  be  rendered  interesting, 
and  not  always  even  intelligible. 
There  is  one  piece  however  in  a 
manly  strain,  and  less  infected  than 
any  other  with  the  quaintness  of  th^ 
age,  which  may  be  read  widii  plea- 
sure. 
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Ju  Ehfe  on  tie  Late  Lerd  WittUm  Hew* 
ardy  Baron  of  Effingham. 

^**  I  did  not  know  thee,   lord»  nor  do  I 

8trive 
To  win  access,  or  ^ce,  with  lords  alive : 
Tite  dead  I  senre,  from  whence  nor  fac- 
tion'can 
Move  roe,  nor  favonr  ;  nor  a  greater  man. 
To  w^  om  no  vice  commends  me,  nor  bribe 

•ent» 
From  whom  no  penance  warns*  nor  portion 

spent; 
To  these  I  dedicate  as  much  of  me» 
As  I  c^n  spare  from  my  own  husbandry : 
And  till  ghosts  walk  as  they  were  wont 

to  do, 
I  trade  fo*^  some,  and  do  these  errands  too. 
But  first  I  do  enquire,  and  am  assur'd. 
"^'hat  tryals  in  their  journeys  they  endur*d ; 
What  certainties  of  honour  and  of  worth 
Tbeirmost  uncertain  life-times  have  brought 

forth; 
Atkd  who  so  did  least  hurt  of  this  small 

store. 
He  is  my  patron,  dy*d  he  rich  or  poor. 
First    I   will  know  of  Fame  (after  his 

peace, 
When  nattei^  and  envy  both  do  cease) 
Who  rut'd  his  actions:    Reason,  or  my 

lord? 
Did  the  whole  mnn  rely  upon  a  word, 
A  badfi[e  of  title?  6r,  above  all  chance, 
Seem'd  he  as  anch^nt  as  his  cognizance  ? 
What  did  he?  Acts  of  mercy,  and  re- 
frain 
Oppressfon  in  himself,  and  in  his  train  ? 
Was  his  essential  table  full  as  free 
As  boasts  atfd  invitations  use  to  be  ? 
Where  if  his  msset-frieisd  did  chance  to 

dide» 
Whether    his   satten-man  would  fiU  him 

wine? 
Did  be  think  perjury  at  lovM  a  sin, 
HimSv'lf  fofsworoy   as   if  his  slave  had 

been? 
Dill  he  seek  regnlar  pleatnres  ?    Was  he 

knowtf 
Just   husband    of  one  wife,  and  she  his 

own? 
Did  he   give  freely   withe  nt   pauses    or 

doubt. 
And  read  petitions  ere  they   were  wofn 

out? 
Or  should  his  well-deserving  cBeni  asky 
Would  he  bestow  a  tilting  or  a  masque 
To  keep  need  vertuous ;  and  that  done,  not 

St9X 


What  lady  danin'd  Urn  &r  Iiit 

tlicre?   • 
Did  he  a. tend  the  court  for  no  maa'a  6&? 
Wore  he  the  mine  o(  no  hospital  1 
And  when  he  did  his  rich  apparel  dod^ 
Put  he  no  widow,  nor  an  orphan  on  ? 
Did  he  love  simph  vertne  tor  the  thing? 
The  king  for  no  respect  but  for  the  king  ? 
But,  above  all,  did  his  religion  wait 
Upon  God's  throne,  or  cm  the  chair  flf 

state? 
He  that  is  guilty  of  no  qn^  here. 
Out-lasts  his  epitaph,  out-lives  faia  heir. 
But  there  h  none  such,  none  so  little  bad; 
Who  but  this    negative  goodaesa   «w 

had? 
Of  such  a  lord  we  may  ezpea  the  faiithy 
He's    rather    in  the  wonib,  than  on  the 

earth. 
And  't  were  a  crime  in  such  a  pnUic  Bstt^ 
For  one  to  live  well  and  degenerate : 
And  therefore  I  am  angry,  when  a  name 
Comes  to  upbraid  the  world  fike   i§^y- 

ham. 
Nor  was  it  modest  in  thee  to  depart 
To  thy  eternal  homey  where  now  tfaoa  ar^ 
Ere  thy  reproach  was  ready ;  or  to  die^ 
Ere  custom  had  prepared  thy  calumny. 
Eight  days  have  paat  since  thou  hast  paid 

thy  debt 
To  sin,  and  not  a  libel  stirring  yet ; 
Courtiers  that  scoff  by  patent^  siient  at» 
And  have  no  use  of  slabder  or  of  wit ; 
But  (^hich  is  monstrods)  though  agaiut 

the  tyde, 
The  watermen  have  oteither  rayW  nor  ly^d. 


Of  good   or   bad   thert's  no 

kno^^n, 
For  in  thy  praise  the  good  and  bad  afri 
It  seems,  we  all  are  covetoQus  of  feme. 
And,  hearing  what  a  purchase  of  good 

name 
Thou  lately  itfad'st,  are  careful  td  incraw 
Our  title,  %  the  holding  of  some  lease 
From  ibee  our  kndlord,  and  fat  that  th* 

whole  crew 
Speak  now  like  tenants,  ready  to  renevr. 
It  were  too  ^d  to  tell  thy  pedigree. 
Death    hath    disordered   aH,    m^^nKj"^*^ 

thee,'  "-1— s 

Whilst  now  6iy  fceraold,  inr   fait  Ene  cf 

heirs, 
Bbts  out   thy  name,  and  fiOa  the  spftoe 

with  tears. 
AiA  thus  hath  cooqn'iiog  Dettt|»  or  Ib» 

turcmheTt 
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lAKie  thee,  prepottrous  aadent  to  thy  &- 

ther, 
Who  giieyei  th*  art  co,  and  like  a  gIbriou8 

light 
Shiaet  ore  thy  hearse. 

H^  therefore  that  would  write 
And  Uaze  thee  throughly^  may  at  once  say 

all, 
Jffere,Scf  thg  anchor  ofcmr  admrai, 
{^others  write  for  glory  or  reward. 
Truth  is  well,  paid,  i^hen  she  is  sung  and 

heaixL*' 

The  text  niust  be  comipted  in 
the  line  *^  Did  he  think  periury  as 
Md  a  sin/'  leti>d  is  probably  the 
right  word..  We  suspect  similar 
error^  ih  other  places — our  editor 
is  an  industrious  searcher  of  the  pa- 
rish rerislerS,  and  the  like^  biit  ap- 
parently no  philolojgist  The  long- 
est piece  in  thb  rolume^  entitled 
"Iter  Boreale,'*  gives  the  history 
of  a  journey  from  Oxford  to  Ntw- 
aik,  and  back  by  a  different  way — it 
is  by  no  means  the  best  oi  this 
class  of  poems,  but  still  is  rather 
amusing,  and  preserves  some  cu- 
tioas  traits  of  tne  times.    At  Not-* 


ti^^bam,.  after  describing  the  exca- 
vations, Corbet  proceeds. 

*<  higher  stood 
Churches  and  houses,  buildings  stone  and 

.  wood;  , 

Crosses  not  yet  demolish^ ;  and  our  Ladye 
With  her  arms  on,  embracing  her  whole 

Baby*.  . 

Where  let  us  note,  though  those  are  nor- 

*    theme  parts, 
The  Crosse,  finds  in  them  more  then  south 
erne  hearts." 

What  a  strange  gloss  is  herfe— 
can  any  thitig  be  more  evident  than 
that  there  was  in  St.  Mary's  church 
an,  image  of  the  virdh  with  her 
child  in  her  arms,  which,  like  the 
crosses,  was  still  spared  by  the  ve-* 
neration  pf  the  people.  The  song 
entitled  "  the  Distracted  Puritane" 
has  been  rendered  familiar  to  most 
readers  through  the  medium  of 
"  Percy's  reliques,"  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  our  authors  satirical  efFu* 
^otis,  and  in  Satire  atid  badinage  iie 
succeeds  best  \  on  grave  subjects  be 
is  scarcely  able  to  maititain  due  de« 
corum. 


AaT*  XVit     Poemtf  imtten  ai  Lanehesfer.    By  JoiIn  HoDgsok,  Clbrk*  l2tt0, 

pp.  138. 


THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  quaint, 
ness  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  ideasj  fre- 
quently an  aukwardness  in  his  ex- 
pressions, and  want  of  distinctUess 
m  the  plans  of  his  longer  pieces. 
He  must  take  g^reat pains  with  him- 
self before  it  will  be  possible  for 
him  to  produce  any  thing  correctly 
and  uniformly  excellent — ^but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  in 
his  mind  the  rudiments  of  a  poet,, 
and  that  the  labour  of  cultivation 
would  not  therefore  be  bestowed  in 


vain. 


The    following  ode  is  surely   a 
piece  of  considerable  promise. 


Ode  to  the  WeHmndt. 

*<  Whither,  ye  timid  acphyrs,  hate   ydd 

flown, 

Ye  people  of  the  westwindj  till  me  whe» 

You  stretch  your  aromatic  wingSy 

And  in  what  gardens  of  the  sun^ 

At  morning,  breathe 

Your  pleasant  coldness?  Have  yon  south* 

ward  fled 
"With  spring  to  linger  on  the  breezy  shoM 
Of  Ebro,  or  the  olive*s  leaf 
To  paint  %hh  everlasting  greeA 
OaTajo's  banks? 
Periiaps,  yott  q)6rt  Upon  the  golden  Mdk 
Of  Niger,  ana,  in  heat  meridian,  dip 

Your    wingi    vpoa   Antico^i 
plains } 


*  The  figure  in  these  lines  is  taken  fitmi  llie^  thnrch  of  St  Mtfv'Si  MottinghitlL 
ki  which  the  long  chancel  and  nave  with  the  towet  in  the  midst  rctemble  the  ofcgectdt 
the  bbhop's  metaphor.  The  castle  mentioned  in  th«  IvCOiidiflf  lm%  has  ^{ttUklA 
'nid  the  wreck  ot  things  tJHlwere.«< 

Ood 
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Or^  in  the  cocoa.ve$tar'd  isles  > 
Beyond  the  line, 
Kbs  the  young  plaintain,  and  to  dance  and 

long 
The  simple  nauves  calJ.     O  f  ministers 

Of  health,  and   medicines  that 

cure 
The  soul  with  sickness  woe  be- 
gone— 
O! 


Of  carious  workmanship,  where  yon  iiuiy 

n>end 
Your  festal  mornings,  or,  beneath  tbegloott 
Of  solitary  midnight,  rest 
In  caves,  that  azure  crystal  irao 
To  eyes  like  jours. 
Come,  in  the  globe-flower's  goiden  ber, 

wash 
Your  little  hands  with  dew-drops,  audio  sns 
Of  evening  tears,  upon  the  kara 
Of  alchemilla,  gently  phin^  ' 
Your  beauteoas  Iifflbs. 
Will  you  not  sip  the  woodruff's  od'wjs 

lymph 
And  banquet  on  th'  ambrosia  it  affordi? 
Will  you  not  in  the  wortlc  ik, 
And  luscious  nectar  drink  benatb 
Its  ruby  dome  I 
O !  you  shall  revel  on  Eliza's  lip, 
Madden  witli  rapture  on  its  coral  bloom, 
And,  in  her  gentle  eye,  behold 
The  infant  softness  of  your  fonm 
Reflected  bright. 
Come  then,  O  genial  winds,  andinyosr 

way 
Visit  the  fairest  fountains  of  the  sky; 

And,  in  the  hollow  of  your  hands, 
Bring  each  a  precious  drop  to 
cheer 

Returning  spring." 


back  return, 
And  brace  my  languid  limbs,  and  oo  mjr 

cheek. 
With  hands  benevolent,  your  crimson  lay : 
Come,  and  repair  the    dreadful 

waste, 
Committed  by  the  ru/Ran  tribe, 
That  rale  the  north. 
From  the  fair  pastures  of  the  bright-horn'd 

bull 
Detcending,  on  the  orient  shafts  of  day, 
A  thousand  sylphs  of  heat  are 

come 
To  strew  your  grassy  road  with 
flowers. 

And  bid  you  hail. 
Already  has  the  primrose  decked  for  you 
Her  fragrant  palaces,  and  wide  unfolds 

Their  vestibule  with  yellow  doors. 
The  purple- spotted  orchis,  too, 
Prepares  his  halls 

Art.  XVIII.     The  Sports  of  Love^  in  Six  Poems,  and  Six  Etchings.    By  W.  M. 
Craig.     Dedicated  to  the  Ladies  of  the  British  Emfiire,  4-to.  pp.  19. 

MERE    trifles,    and  not  elegant  To  judge  if  worthy  to  remain 

ones.      All  the  figures  are   in  the  A  subject  of  his  blissfiil  reign. 

short,  thick,  Cu  pid  proportions,  and  <«  First,  pressing  on  with  bold  and  coqsqoh 
some  of  the  faces  have  quite  the 
Negro  feature.  "Sport  the  third" 
relates  that  the  god  of  love,  weary 
of  his  bow  and  arrows,  on  May 
morning,  devisrd  a  curious  cage 
which  he  hung  on  a  myrtle  bough 
arul  courteously  invited  all  wander- 
inar  hearts  to  enter :  and  the  print 
exhibits  a  number  of  fiyiui^  hearts, 
like  birds  without  heads,  flatterjng 
all  about. 

**  Lur*d  by  the  soothing  souods^ crowds 
thronged  in  haste. 

Such  boasted  joys  to  taste, 
And   soon  his  cage  was  fill'd  with 
hearts : 

Kot  truly  Cupid  knew 
.   How  very  few 
Are  suited  for  those  joys  that  Love  imparts. 
Hence,  to  remove  tliis  dotibtf 
He  look  each  flutt'rer  out, 


air. 
He  view'd  the  heait  of  a  long-toasted  liir: 
Its  languid  pulse,  with  no  wann  ardnr 

glowing,    .  V 

Clalm'd  love  from  all,  tho'  k)ve  on  aw 
bc>towing. 

The  little  god  in  anger  grew; 
y\nd,   turning  loose  the 
less  thing, 
He  cried,  «  Far  hence  your  joyk< 
passage  wing  \ 
Self  love  ^one  was  madefbr  pi.| 

"  Then  came  with  giddy  bound,  lifce  iiBn]| 
more,  < 

A  vagrant  heart,  that  oft  had  lof  *d  befisfi » 
Had  long  and  ^r  to  various  objects  r<tti|^< 
Yet  found  na  tender  pleasure  as  it  dttog^ 
*  Go,*  Cupid  cried,  still  anpy,* 

Such  faithless  beans 
None  but  the  poignant  spiartfi 
Of  love  shall  ever  khow.' 
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A  ▼irpn  heart,  just  heaving  with  a  si^h, 

Wishmg,  yet  trembling,  next  erigag*!  his 
eye, 

And,  vhile  hia    hand  the  tiinid  priaWr 
held, 

A  warmer,  quicker  throb  its  pulses  swelPd. 

Charm'd  with  the  prize,  he  snatch'd  it  to 
hts  breast, 

And  thtis,   in  raptured  strains,  his  joy  ex- 
pressed : 

*  Dear,  artless  trembler,  long  I  sought 
A  lieart    not    suin'd    with   sordid 
,  "tliought. 


And  now  at  last  I  find  that  prize  in  thee ; 

£ach  finer,  softer  sen^e  possessing. 

I'hy  hope  is  to  be  hless'd  in  blesstng. 

And  this  thy  recoropeoce  shall  be ; 
Love,  pleaa'd,   on  tbee  hisporest  joys  be- 

Slows ; 

Nor  time  shall  dare 
Thv  envied  joys  impair ; 
For  gen^ne  Jove,  Jong  cherished,  brighter 

gltfws." 

And  there  is  nothing  in  the  book 
more  "^ 


piquanr^x.iu  tins ! 
Art.  XIX.     TA?  Chhnney  Sweeper's  Bny.   A  Poem.  8to.  pp.  ?4. 

THIS  poem  is  printed  at  Shef-  for  endeavoxiring  to  snper>c  •*  the 

fi^ld,  ancT  the   profits  arising  from,  necessity    oF   employintj    climl  og 

it  are  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  so-  boys."     The  tale  itself  is  affectin^^ 

cietj  lately    instituted  there    **for  and  well  versified,  we  wish  the  ut- 

;he  purpose  of  improving  the  condi-  most  success  both  to  it  and  to  the 

:ion  of  children  and   others  in  the  humane  and  highly  desirable  object 

lervice  of  chimney   sweepers,  and  it  is  designed  to  promote. 

Ijit,  XX-     The  Henrlade  of  M.  de  Fahaire.    Translated  hy  Danikl  French,  Esq. 

8vo.  pp.  SS6. 


FEW  modern  poems  have  been 
o  often  criticised  as  the  Henriadc, 
Jid  it  is  neither  our  duty  nor  our 
nsh  to  9eize  this  opportunity  of 
ntering  at  large  into  its  merits  and 
efecls.  We  shall  only  remark, 
iat  whether  or  not  the  subject  be  a 
appy  one,  it  seenis  to  us  impossi- 
le  for  any  competent  and  unpreju- 
iced  judge  to  deny  that  the  piece 
iats  many  noble  passages;  and  (hat 
Fcn  if  its  author  be  refused  a  place 
monfr  epic  poets,  he  must  at  least 
B  admitted  to  a  very  distinguished 
je  among  fine  writers.  Delille 
IS  said,  ill  some  lines  which  serve 
»r  a  aiotto  to  this  translation,  that 
oltaire  bad  preferred,  for  his  Hen* 
ftde,  the  pen  of  Tacitus  to  the  lyre 
■  Homer.  This  is  perhaps  true— ^ 
Jt  let  not  Mr.  French  suppose  that 
here  Voltaire  is  prosaic,  it  is  pcr- 
itted  to  him  to  be  flat — or,  that  be- 
mse  he  can  construe  French  verse 
lo  English  rhyme,  he  is  worthy  to 
5  the  interpreter  of  a  man  of  genius. 
e  is  totally  unequal  to  his  task — 
a  single  extract  impartially  select- 
I,  will  be  sufficient  to  show.   After 


unfolding  the  series  of  artifices  by 
which  Catherine  de  Medici  had  pre- 
pfired  the  cdtastrophe  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's nii^ht. — Henry  proceeds. 

<<  She  gives  the  signal  in  the  shades  of 
night. 
No  signs  are  seen  ortumtdt  or  affright. 
Save  that  the  consctovis  moon  with  sudden 

dread 
Shrunk  up  and  clouded   her    indignant 

head. 
Coligny  then  by  treacherous  sleep  opprest 
Was  steeped  in   slumbers  of  a  deathlike 

rest. 
But  soon  a  wild  uproar  dissolves  the  spell, 
On  all  sides  round  he  hears  a  dismal  ;  ell ; 
A  thousand  piercing  shrieks  his  ears  as* 

sault, 
Deep  groans  and  bowlings  rend  th'  ethe- 
real vault. 
He    starts    amazed,    he  casts    his  eyes 

around. 
And  sees  the  reeking  murderers  abound ; 
He  hears  the  din  of  arms,  the  weapons 

clash, 
He  views  aghast  the  fiery  torches  flash. 
Before  his  eyes  his  palace  in  a  blaze. 
And   a    whole  nation    shuddering   with 

amaze* 
Here  all  his  servants  bleeding  in  the  fire, 
There  the  fierce  ruffians  with  relentleu  ire 
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Berhaps  UBtouchedy  lumllied  they  tmik 
Preieired  by  hxt  for  you  abne  to  stain. 
Suike  thepy  and  make  life's  langoid  cunot 

flow. 
Strike,  9pd  Cfrfigny  wUl  fofgiTe  the  Uor. 
Tp  me  the  aovmd  of  death  is  no  aiann,  ' 
Nor  has  the  toy  called  life  a  sbgle  dum. 
Mpch  98  I  coyet  a  fpqre  ^orioqs  detth, 
^nd   combating   for  yoa  to  yield  tsj 

breath; 
I  finjfi  It  no(,  but  C2^  redgn  to  fite 
A  tirifle  worthless  of  my  love  qr  Bate.' 
The   bloody  tygers  at  bis  wnds  giofi 

tame,    ^ 
C^r8e  their  dire  errand  and  the  deed  & 

'claim; 
While  awful  he   with  wopted  gondnr 

S^bod 
'Mid  those  wh9  lately  thinted  6>r  In 

blood; 
Like  some  goc4  king  for  bis  add  iRf 

approved; 
Girt  by  his  subjects  and  by  all  beloicd. 

<«  But  soon  an  unrelentng  wieidb  ap> 

peared, 
Breadii^g  defection,  a^  ^^gpie^ 

smeared ; 
Beme,  a  vile,  sordid  instrutneDtof  g^t 
Who  earned  His  wages  by  thdJoodhc 

spilt; 
He  comes  to  animate  their  kngmihedlKii 
And  finds  th'  assassins  jfawnio^  at  haiect 
While  all  around  their  mduog  cofrm 

flow, 
His  breast  was  priDiof  9gains(  the  tPvdl  « 

woe; 
No  soft  compassion  could  restrain  hi^am 
No  short  remorse  his  hireling  ragedisanai 
Synk  through  the  crowd  the  ruthleisai» 

ster  came, 
Coligny  views  him  with  unaltered  fiuoe; 
And  .trike  tlii.  drooping  head  o'ersnowed    ^^'  ^^  "^"^  at  the  d«d  fr 

Whatth^^h^'^ield.  of  fight  M  forty    E'J^'^^^J^^"^^ 

rrtt.      JL         c  1-      «.         11  His  stFenerth  should  wither  and  his  cob- 

The  chsnce  of  war  these  hoary  locks  re-  ow^^ugM*  miwim*  wium  ouu 

veres,  .  "«^  ^'^• 

Art.  XXI.  Pocmi^  cri^al  and  translated.     By  P.J.  Ducakbl,  Etq.    Ftokc^ 

pp.  167. 

IT  is  difEpult  to  characterise  the  is  pedantry.    In  this  age  thefanltjs 

works  '  of    mediocrity — they    have  rare  and  aeserves  indulgence,  it  i« 

seldom   a  single  marking   feature,  one  that  the  mob  of  versifiers  vc 

gome    of    Mr.   DucareFs  original  in  very  little  danger  of  committlDgt 

pieces  however  possess  one,  and  that  heaven  knows !  x  et  it  would  be  n« 


Roaring  aloud  without  remone  to  kill, 
Twas  God's,  twas  Medicis%  their  sove- 

rein's  will ; 
'Twas  thetr  command  to  spread  the  car- 
nage widey 
To  gire  no  mercy,  and  to  swell  the  tide. 
Sudden  he  hears  a  hideous  outcry  riscy 
Clamouring  his  name ;  at  distance  he  des- 
cries 
Virtuous  Teligny,  tp  whose  youthful  arms 
He  lately'  had  Consigned  his  daughter's 

charms, 
Now  dragged  by  soldiers,  gasping  in  his 

gore, 
I^s  outstretched  hands  his  father's  aid  im- 
plore ; 
His  helpless  father  of  all  aid  forlpra 
Beholds    him    pierced,   and  baibarously 
torn. 

'*Th'  unhappy  hero  sfopd  without  a 

friend 
Or  arms,  himself  with  courage  to  defend. 
And  saw  unmoved  his  certain  death  draw 

nigh, 
Resolved  with  glory  as  he  lived  to  die. 
Already  had  the  crowd's  ref i^^ess  course 
Snraged   begun   to    burst  the  gates  by 

force, 
When  he  himself  unclosed  it  with  his 

hand. 
And  gave  himself  to  the  infuriate  band, 
^ith  looks  unterrified  the  chief  is  seen, 
Ris  front  majestic  and  his  eye  serene, 
$uch  ai  in  battle  through  the  fields  of  fire 
|le  rolled  the  storm,  or  bad  it's  rage  ex- 

piire/ 

^  At  this  august,  this  venerable  look 
P'erawed,  the  ruffians  with  cold  horror 

shook. 
f  Here,'  he  exclaims, « here  glut  your  dead- 
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dier  diverting  to  hear  a  lover  titter 
such  learned  invocations  as  these 
over  his  fainting  mistress. 

**  Ye  zephyrs,  breathe ;  andt  aromatic 

flow'rs 
Yield  costly  balm  ;  descend  in  dew«  ye 

show'rs ; 
Cherish  the   fluttering  life  with  dulcet 

song. 
Ye  choirs  the  undulating  leaves  among» 
Till  to  its  fair  abode  the  spark  returns. 
And  with  a  flame  divine  informs  and 

burnt. 
Thou  genial  sun,   compliant  with   my 

ptayV, 
Thy  healing  influence  difllise  through 

air; 
Such  as  with  hymns  of  sacred  harmony 
Thy  Grecian  votaries  ascrib'd  to  thee; 
Or  who,  to  court  thy  renovating  smile. 
Have  hail'd  thee  Horus  on  the  banks  of 

Nile: 
Andril,  perhaps  with  tributarv  strain. 
My    votive  tablet  hang  in  1m*    fane ; 
For, ah!  how  easy  does  the  deed  ap« 

pear 
To  tarn  idoIator»  when  gazing  here !'' 

Id  his  longer  and  more  laboured 
pieces  Mr.  D.  is  completely  unfor- 
tunate both  in  plan  and  execution, 
and  his  tr^tnslations,  principally  from 
Tibullus,  are  stiff  and  aukward; 
but  some  of  his  smaller  poems  pos- 
sess occasionally  the  merits  of  ten- 
demessi  of  elegance,  and  of  Inge* 


nuity.  We  quote  one  on  a  rather 
sin^lar  subject  which  appears  to 
us  by  no  means  unhappy. 

"  CONHRMATION  OF  BERTHA, 

SHE  pass'd  :  insensibly  there  stole 
A  sweet  emotion  o'er  my  soul ; 
Such  as  a  cherub  from  on  high 
Unseen  might  raise,  if  winging  by.— - 
Ah  me !  my  heart,  struck  wi^  amaze, 
SeemM  rivetted,  as  was  my  eye- 
Devotion  warmed. the  beamy  rays 
Of  her  blue  oibs  she  bent  above  % 
And  spirits,  with  seraphic  love» 
Hung  hovering,  as  S^rtha  kaelt» 
Partaking  all  perchance  1  felt. 

'*  The  holy  man,  who  cast  on  her 
Axk  hasty  glance,  which  he  withdraw 
Slowly  trora  the  petitioner. 
To  raise  to  gracious  heay'n  his  view, 
Confirm'd  l^r  faith.    Lo  I  many  an  air 
Cradled  with  kindly  zeal  her  prayer, 
And  angels  hasten'd  to  present 
Before  Uie  Throne  the  innocent. 

<'  Is  there  no  sylph,  of  those  who  fly 
Upon  the  sunbeam,  or  who  float 
Buoyant  on  music,  on  the  note 
That  thrills  the  string  of  sympathy. 
Will  waft  in  whispers  to  her  eary 
With  a  soft  sigh  of  harmony. 
That  there  Js  one,  whilst  yonder  sphere 
Claims  all  her  fervour,  all.  her  praise, 
(Forgive  him.  awful  Heav'n !)  who  pays 
Vows  to  his  idol,  and  whose  gaze 
On  HBR  iei  bent  as  fervently." 


Aar.  XXII.  Poem^  thkfy  amatvry.    By  David  Caret,  jluthar  of  ihe PUaturei 
of  Nature,  Reign  of  Pancyj  lie.  Ufc.    FoolKafi,  pp.  127. 


onerated  from  the  task  of  comment- 
ing on  his  plagiarisms,  bis  obscurities 
and  his  affectation. 


THE  pages  of  Mr.  Carey  are  de- 
filed by  8Q  many  licentious  expres- 
sions and  indecent  images,  that  we 
consider  ourselves  as  completely  ex- 

Aar,  XXIII^    CotOemfiiation,  a  Poem;  with  Tales  emd  other  poe^al  Cotapatitlow* 
ITyJoHN  PfiNWARNE,  12mo.  pp.  217. 


LITTLE  need  be  said  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Pen- 
warne  never  rises  above  mediocrity, 
and,  except  in  his  attempts  at  hu- 
mour, seldom  sink$  below  it.  He 
is  by  no  means  an  adept  in  the  me- 
chanical part  of  his  art,  he  makes 
two  syllables  of  heaven,  and  only 


two  of  poesy,  and  ventures  upoa 
one  strange  contraction  of  wiiich 
it  is  probable,  he  mav  have  giVea 
the  first  example :  **  Bye  *nd  oye.'^ 
He  has  also  the  wretched  vulgnrisnci 
"  unburced.*'  A  tiresome  story  en- 
titled "  Tregeagle,"  which  he  has 
very  unsuccessfully  attempted   to 
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put  in?oold  English,  by  subaftituting 
y  s  for  I's  and  adding  e's  ad  libi- 
tum, he  has  thought  proper  to  tell 
3n  a  measure  invented  by  Mr.  Lewis 
within  every  body's  recollection. 

"  In  Comwaile's  fam'd  land,     bye  the 

poole  on  the  moore, 
«  Trcgeagle  the  wic  kede  did  dwelle ; 
**  He  once  was  a  shepherd  contented  and 

poore; 
*'  But  growing  ambytious  and  wishint?  for 

more, 
"  Sad  fortune  the  shepherd  bcfelle.** 

.  *'  Contemplation"  is  a  desultory 
piece  m  which  its  author  seems  to 
^ave  interwoven  all  the  scraps  of 
blank  verse  he  had  by  him-but  it 
IS  not  without  merit ;  the  poet  sup- 
poses  himself  placed  i>ear  the 
guarded  mount"  of  iMilton,  which 

«  Looks  towards  Namauco's  and  Bayona's 

hold,*'  "^ 

But  which  Mr.  Penwarne  thinks 
iJishop  Newton  wrong  in  supposing 
to  be  the  same  with  the  promontory 
?k  ^®*^"^'^'^^"<^>l>ecauseithasnot 
the  figure  of  a  mount,  and  because 
there  are  no  remains  of  buildin^rs  on 
It  to  justify  the  term  '' guarded -r 
as  It  the  mount  might  not  have 
been  guarded  by  one  of  the  Cornish 
giants,  or  some  of  the  knights  of 
Arthur's  days,  as  well  as  by  fortifi- 
cations  :  there  must  have  been  some 
Jegeud  about  the  «  great  vision  of 
the  guarded  mount"  which  has  pro- 
bably  penshed,  and  without  a  know- 
ledge  of  this,  the  labours  of  com- 
inentators  on  the  passage  of  Milton 
which  refers  to  it,  are  idle  to  the 
last  degree; 

Mr.  Penwame  describes  the 
pilchard  fishery  carried  on  in 
mouiu's  bay  and  its  vicinity  with 
the  spirit  and  originality  gained  by 
personal  observation.  • 

The  season  this,  when   to  Cor  nubia's 

shore 

The  migrant  swarnis    of  Ocean's    finny 

'    tribes  •  -^ 

Their  annual  vimt  pay  5  her  winding  coast 

Of  jutting  headlands,  deep  indented  bays 


Wijth  si8QU«  coarse  they  irac^  \  while  frijift 

the  heights 
The  Hewer  views  with  keen  exploring 

eye 
The  scaly  hosts,  diffusing  ruddy  B^it : 
Joyous  he  hails,  with  promis'd  wealth  re- 
plete. 
The  sea's  rich  harvest  oflFer'd  to  his  band. 
The  billows  teem  1— and  barks  innixioe- 

rous  spread 
O'er  Ocean's  bosom,  ply  the  busy  oar. 
Or  ho'st  the  sail,  and  catch  the  summer 

breeze. 
Nor  is  to  man  confin'd  the  eager  chase. 
Ten  thousand  birds  in  flocks  attend  the 

shoals 
With  clarn'rous  wailing  cries,   and  maiic 

their  course. 
1  he  Gull  with  sweeping  wing  oft  dippuig 

bears 
Away  thro'  air  his  silvery  prize — beneath. 
The  diving  Cormorant  pursues  and  crams 
His  greedy  maw  insatiate,  and  oft  times 
HImseffa  prey  to  the  swift- shooting  shark, 
The  dread  voracious  tyrant  of  the  deep. 
The  quick-ey'd  Gannet,   soaring   to  ibt 

clouds, 
From  airy  height  his  gliding  quarry  views, 
And,  scarce  the  light'ning  swifter*  daii. 

^ing  down 
With  aim  unerring,  bears  it  far  away 
For  many  a  fathom  deep  beneath  the  wave. 
There  rapid  roll  along  the  Porpoise  herd. 
In  aukward  gambols  o'er  the  foaminr 
flood;  ^ 

OVmidst    the  shoal    in  riotoas    pnnoie 
They  plunge— gorge  on  their.  Bying  pivy, 

and  break 
The  close-form'd  column — scattering  &< 

and  wide 
The  sacred  myriads — ^Man  more  ffreedv 
still,  *       ^ 

Aided  by  art  and  urg'd  by  thirst  of  goM, 
Whole  njillions  sweeps  at  once  I 
The  well-skilPd  ready  FisHBiLM£N  !»• 

round 
The  shoals  intire— exulting  in  snccc«; 
Some  patient  ^tch  their  nets,  or  land  the 

prize ; 
Others  improvident  and  wild  widi  jov. 
Row '  with  elate  rapidity  to  land 
And  meet  their  wives  and  daughters  on  the 
beach, 

^1^ '  *?iJ«  o^   «weet    cODgratuIatioo  ; 
Wl^e  Echo    carries  thro' the  wiodn^ 

"  Ten  thousaad  hogsheads  ki  73k  HaMv 
scan!'*  -'^^ 
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The  iSshermen  are  then  repre- 
sented, in  terms  rather  too  coarse 
and  familiar,  as  resorting  to  the 
ale-houses  and  drinking  and  dan«- 
cing  in  tlie  thouffbtless  enjoyment 
of  anticipated  riches. 

When  bdiold 
To  damp    ihdr  joyft  tlie  congregating 

clouds 
Diffuse  a  dcpdi  of  gloom — ^the  winds  arise. 
The  troubled  ocean  heaves— the    white- 
ning waves 
Break  into -foam —  the  blackening  tempest 

howls 
And  sweeps  the  world  of  waters  vwUi  ,her 

wing 
Resistless, — while  the    burst  of   thunder 

sounds 
Rebellowing — ^uptom  from   Ocean's  bed, 
Th*  imprisoning  net   that   held  the  finny 

host. 
Floats  all  in  broken   threads  upon    the 

surffe  ; 
While  all  the  little  captives  joyous  pour 
In  myriads  forth,  and  seek  the   distant 

deep. 
Straight  on  each    visage  disappointment 

Tours  ; 
The  fiddle  ceases  and  the  heel  subsides  ; 
Blank  silence  all  around — the  golden  hopes 
lK)fitI   scattered  in   the    tumult    of  the 

winds!" 

The  Cornish  miner  is  character- 
istically depicted  in  the  following 
passage. 

Bat  chiefly  thou 
01  ever  blooming  daughter  of  the  skies, 
^is  thy  alluring  smile  and  dulcet  voice 
Sweet  Hope,  that  cheer  his  aolitaiy  hour ; 
Soften  his  rugged  toil,  and  pour  the  balm 
Of  healing  comfort  on  his  care-worn  mind. 
By  thee  commissioned,  nighdy  round  his 

couch 
Hover  with  promise  fair  in  airy  forms 
The  pleasing  dreams — ^then  the  blue  lam- 
bent flame 
He  sees  from  earth  arise,   its  spires   pale 
Innoxious  wave,  and  mock  his  nearer  view, 
While    in  his  mind  he  careful  marks  the 

spot. 
Thus  pointed  ojt,  where  Nature's  treasure 

lies 
Deep  buried  in  her  bosom  d^rk — ^.he  seems 
With    labour  lighi  th 'Encumbent   soil  to 

raise ; 
And  lo!  far  stretching  east  and  west,  a  lode 

form'd 
Of  mighty  breadth— -in  various  hollows 


Of  splenci^4  grottoes,  from  whose  roofs 

depend 
The  sable  crystals  of  the  sparkling  Tin, 
In    clusters    hung  amidst    the   «uowy 

Quartz 
And  Diamond's  form  pellucid — on  the 

walls 
In  gems  quadrangular  of  emerald  green, 
And  amethystine  tints,  the  Fluors  shine. 
Pyrites    bright,    like    gold    and    silver 

gleam ; 
While  in  profusion  poured   all  around^ 
With  all  the  colours  of  the   peacock'j 

train. 
Or  the  gay  dyes  of  the  celestial    arch 
That  spans  the  sJLies^  refulge;it  Copper 

^lows. 
He  views  the  fairy  scene,  with  rapture 

sees 
His  taper's  feeble  light  reflected  blaae 
In  dazzling  splendors  from  the  golden 

mine; 
Nor  when  the  wakeful  bird  with  cbrioif 

shrill 
Bids  th' unembodied  phantoms    of  the 

night 
To  melt  in  morning  air — permittest  thou 
The  picture  all  to  fade — in  fancy's  eyo 
Thou  giv^t  it  still  lo  glow — his  waking 

thoughts 
By  thee    sustained    upon   thy    projmisc 

dwell. 
He  rises  from  his  couch^*4he  well-known 

place. 
Where  in  his  dream  tlie  rising  dra  he 

saw. 
He  seeks — with  skill  he  scans  the  vari- 
ous ground. 
And  marks  where  swells  the  hiJU[,  where 

sinks  the  vale 
To  drain  the  waters  from  his  prorais'd 

store. 
Cheer'd  by  thy  voice  he  labours  on— at 

times 

Fell  Di  s  A  ppoiNTMBWT  shows  her  wrink- 
led front. 

But  at  thy  magic  touch  she  drsappearts 

While  oft  thou  whisper'stin  his  listening 
ear, 

'*  The  treasure  deeper  lies/'  and  onh^ 
toils. 

Theseare  the  best  parts  of  "  Con-' 
terop-Iation" — for  the  sonff  of  tri* 
nmph  on  the  capture  ox  Buenos 
Ayres  comes,  elas !  rather  maUa- 
propos.  The  songs,  of  which  there 
are  several,  are  possessed  of  con* 
wlecaJbJLe  elegwce. 
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AftT.  XXIV.  Tie  SweeU  of  SolUudt,  and  other  Poem.    By  Thomas  Butirir^ 

12nio.  pp.  88. 


MR.  Burnet  doe^  not  appear  to 
us  absolutely  destitute  of  talent  for 
verse- writing.  By  diligent  applica- 
tion, and  a  careful  study  of  the  best 
models,  be  might  become  at  least 
a. good  translator.  His  Herculiscus, 
from  Theocritus,  contains  many 
very  praise-worthy  lines;  but  at 
present  bis  productions  have  a 
tayig    of     vulgarity,     so   grosis,   as 


must  offend  the  least  fastidious 
of  cultivated  readers.  A  man  who 
thinks  it  facetious  to  address  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  by  the  ap. 
pellations  of  Bon  and  Nap,  sbonlii 
not  hastily  trust  himself  again  ia 
the  humourous  and  familiar  style- 
that  most  dangerous  test  of  the 
breeding,  taste,  and  manners  of 
him  by  whom  it  is  employed. 


Aar.   XXV.    Affectum^  with  other  Poem,    By  Henry  Smitheri,  ofthtAHfii, 

Royal  8vo.  pp.  210. 


REVIEWERS  are  surveyors  to 
the  book-buying  public.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  their  duty  to  ex- 
pose every  thing  like  trick  or  im- 
position on  the  part  of  aurbors  or 
publishers ;  and  to  deliver  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  esiimate  of  work  done 
and  materials  employed.  The  vo-i 
lume  before  u^  requires  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  the  exercise  of  this  part 
of  our  office.  It  is  very  elegantly 
printed  by  Beusley  on  large  paper, 
wire-woven,  and  hot-pressed.  Four 
beautiful  vigneties  adorn  it;  three 
of  them  from  original  designs  by 
Masquerier,  the  fourth  from  &uido*s 
Mother  and  Sleeping  Infant.  Of 
the  210  pages  of  letter-press,  only 
96  are  devoted  to  verse ;  the  rest  are 
filled  with  notes;  and  what  kind  of 
notes  ?  Though  a  poeni  cannot  be 
good  which  requires  such  a  mass  of 
commentary  to  render  it  intelligible, 
the  notes  at  least,  if  ingenious  and 
original,  may  be  amusing,  or  even 
inbtructive.  In  this  case,  they  are 
eertainly  the  best  part  of  the  work, 
itiough  not  ingenous,  and  because 
not  original ;  but  never  d  d*  work 
.  come  under  our  inspection  in  wiiich 
they  were  more  palpably  emplojred 
tts  a  mere  book-making  artifice. 
For  instance,  Mr  Smithtrs  C(.mnie- 
morates  in  his  **song*'  "  that  useful 
animal  the  horse,"  as  he  poetically 
atyles  bini ;  and  especially  one  par- 
ticular poney,  to  -whom  his  master 
had  the  gratitude  to  erect  a  monu- 


ment. The  note  then  informs  bs 
that  this  was  a  poney  named  Vesa« 
vius ;  that  such  and  such  were  the 
dangerous  tracts  through  which  he 
had  safely  carried  his  master ;  that 
these  were  the  lines  (20  in  number) 
which  were  written  on  bis  death  j and 
that  the  following  quotation  (2  pages) 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  beautiei 
of  that  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
where  the  said  ponev  lies  burid! 
After  the  horse,  the  dog  is  naturajlj 
mentioned,  as  distinguished  for  ha 
faithful  attachments ;  a  passage  from 
Bewick*s   Quadrupeds  is  instantly 

CFoduced,  and  the  24  stanzas  of  the 
allad  called  Beth- Gellert,  are  tran< 
scribed.  Various  anecdotes  of  the 
white  bear,  the  elephant,^ and  seveni 
birds,  from  sources  equall}'  faipiiiar, 
are  brought  forward  in  the  same 
shameless  manner.  And  oar  author 
has  sometimes  either  the  conceit  to 
pretend,  or  the  ignorance  to  belierc, 
that  he  is  telling  his  readers  some- 
thing of  which  they  are  igDorant! 
As  thus : 

*•  We  are  not  sufEciendy  aware  of  it 
extensive  usefulness  of  aheep.  There  b  oa 
Dait  of  these  animals  but  ia  of  eneotti 
benefit  to  man ;  they  not  only  supply  bin 
wirh  the  most  wholesome  aniinal  food,  but 
find  enjployment  for  various  manufactorief, 
at  all  8ea8<  ns ;  they  afford  him  aonu^y  a 
most  comfortable  and  wholesome  dothjog; 
their  skins  supply  him  with  parduncot  and 
glue;  from  other  parts  candles  and  lott 
are  produced;  of  their  horns  arefbnned 
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jhittODi  and  odier  common  artidet,  eren 
their  bones  are  of  essential  ttse»  and  their 

I    iaianure  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  best 

I   means  of  improTing  land." 

I       There  is  indeed  one  circumstance 
,'   in  this  history  of  the  sheep,  which 
j  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  learned 
fronn  "  The  Rational  Dame"  in  our 
infancy,  that  soap  is  pivduced  from 
tbat  animal.     Not  the  slightest  hint 
afibrded  by  tlie  text  is  suflpered  to 
remain  pnimproved.     A  short  men- 
tion  of  the  pelebrated  lady  who  is 
ipaWedf    with    gross    impropriety, 
*f  Denmajrk's  murdered  queen/*  in- 
troduces  a  narrative  ox  ten  pages 
from  ^*  Carres  northern  summer !" 
What 'makes  the  matter  worse  is, 
that  almost  ail  the  extracts  are  pil- 
fered from  these  books  of  yesteraay. 
]^acartpey's  Embassy,  Park*8  Tra- 
vels, Warnei^s  Walkthrough  Wales, 
the  L|fe  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  Marmon- 
tel's  Memoirs,   even    the   play  of 
Pizarro^  the  Lay  pf  the  last  Minstrel, 
and  Montgomery's  Poems,  are  all 
laid  under  contribution;  and  thus, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  very 
flimsy  sentences  of  his  own,  has 
Mr-  S.   filled  up  one  half  of  his 
guinea  book  !    There  is  nothing  in 
uie  Qther  half  to  atone  for  it    The 
piece  called  **  Affection"  is  a  very 
drift  less,  desultory,   flat,  tiresome 
performtoce:   the  sentiments   are 
pious   certainly,  and  as  moral  as 
can  be  wished,  but  the  diction  and 
versification  are  miserable.    An  ex* 
tract,  taken  at  random,  will  best  do 
the  work  of  criticism. 

But  richer  fruits  Affection's  blooms  pro- 
duce. 

View  the  young  nursling  in  the  dawn  of 
life. 

See  with  what  eager^  with  what  fond 
embrace 


It  cln^s  delighted  to  the  parent  breast. 
And  -jids  its  playful  fing_r8  tell  its  joy : 
Repeated  kindness,  daily,  hourly  given, 
Binds  the  loved  child  with  firm  but  wel* 

corned  chains 
In  strong  Affection ;  and  earfy  thus  im* 

plants 
The  i^oblest  feelings  of  the  human  soul ; 
As  years  increase,  love's  wilder  p^usioa 

bums, 
Whence  spring  the  charities  of  social  life. 

Bat  call  not  fay  Affection's  sacred  name 
The  enfeebled  loTe»  taught  in  the  modem 

school 
Of  affectation  or  pretended  Io]v» 
Which  melts  in  sorrow  at  the  slightest 

tale 
Of  airy  fiction ;  but  withholds  the  tear 
Or  helping  hand  when  real  misery  calls  : 
Nor  nrostitate  her  pore  ethereal  fire 
To  iUume  the  couches  of  lipenttous  lore. 
Afllection's  altars  yield  a  st^y  flame, 
And  cast  a  radiance  o'er  the  paths  of  life. 

How  adamandne  are  the  chains  that 

bind 
Hearts  in  connubial  lore,  when  kindred 

souls 
As   years  advance  entwine  with  firmfcr 

band? 
Serena  saSV  each  season  as  it  chang'd 
Come  fraught  with  blessings  :  Stranger  to 

care. 
Not  covetous  of  wealth,  rich  in  content. 
And  happy  in  the  husband  of  her  choice* 
Blest  with  few  friends,  those  few  to  virtue 

dear, 
The  neacefid  pleasures  hover'd  round  her 

home. 
Till  the  fell  blast,  commission'd  to  destroy, 
Strack  comfort  dead— for  Henry  was  no 

more. 
No  warning  given,  no  sickness  to  fubdue. 
Or  m^ow  grief;  she  heard  the  dreadful 

tale, 
SummonM  her  energies  to  tend  his  corse. 
To  see  Affection's  last  sad  office  done, 
Then,  as  the  flow'ret  blighted  by  the  storm. 
She  droopt,  and  sought  a  rerage  in  the 

skies. 


Art.  XXVI.    Tenby,  the  Navy  qf  England,  and  oiher  occasional  Foetry.  By  George 
Bak^k,  j(.  M.  lateqfC.  C.  College,  Oxon.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  120. 

"  POETA  nascitur,"   but  such  classes  of  society.     Without  these 

a  writer  as  Mr.  Baker  is  made  by  a  advantages  he   Would    never  hare 

university  education,  and  by  inter-  been  a  versifier,   with  them  he  is 

course  with  the  refined  and  lettered  not  a  poet.      The  piece  entitled 
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Tenby  is  plesfiing,  however,  from 
its  subject ;  and  the  other  trifles, 
though  tfilt,  would  probably  be  not 
unacceptable  to  the  friends  for  whom 
diey  were  originally  written. 

INSCRIPTION 

•  FOR     A    SEAT    IN    COTTON    GR0UN1>S, 
STAFFOR^'^^^'^E. 

**  6to^xor  0  TUi^ixos."    Theocr. 

Thou,  whom  propitious  chaxKe  may  lead 

abne 
To  this  fair  spot,  this  seat  of  m  ountain  stone» 
Oh ! .  rest  a^ihile ;  Aark  well  the  gorgeoua 

scehe  > 

Of  doping  wo«Kk>   and  shadowy  rocks 

between;   '. ** 
Yon  low  cot  lightusg  on  the  upland's  brow^ 
And  glimm'nng  *bn>ok  at  distance  seen 

below ; 
Whence  to  the  sommit  of  yon  adrerse 

height 
Wild  oak  and  ash  impervious  groves  unite; 
O^erthe  broad  crest  their  tow'ring  bratiches 

twine^ 
The  sun*8  bright  beams  in  majesty  decline ; 
1  hen  should  the  various  view,  as  Heav'n 

designed, 
Administer  glad  store  to  soothe  thy  mincl. 
Oh  !  pity  those  far  off,  whom  envious  Fate 
Condemns,  in  courts  or  camps,  to  crowded 

state; 


Whom  l)usincsf,  or  low-thoughted  cawr 

excludes 
From  Nature's  fav'rite  haunts,  and  sacred 

solitudes.*' 

«  WRITTEN  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF 

A  TOUR  IN  AUTUMN. 
1803. 
ToD.J-W— BB,  Esc. 
"  Swept  by  rude  gales,  the  fading  foretts 
tell,  '       ^ 

That  sun-bright  scene*  will  not  dcfi|^t 
us  more, 
And  summer,  as  it  breathes  a  last  farewell* 
Says  too,  our  blyth  and  social  scheme  is 
o'er: 
Yet  not  BO  owept  from  Men\'ry*5  sacred 
store. 
Fade  the  fairrecords  of  our  happier  4ay»r 
Autumnal  damps,   nor  winter's  chillmg 
pow'r, 
Check  the  kind  warmth  those  lov'd  ideas, 
raise. 
Which  kindling  with  the  jK>ught  of  past 
delight 
Together  shar'd,  of  many  a  pleasant 
Strife, 
For    eminence    in   friendship's  harmless 
fight, 
To  present  joys  shall  ever  add  new  life. 
And  waken  smiles,  though  wintry  tempesu 

lower, 
Bright  as  the  brighest  beam  oiezidi^  suns 
can  pour." 


Art.XXVII.    Tie  Pi o^ess  of  Love :  a  Poem.   Py  Martin  Kedqw  in  Masters* 
V  12mo.  pp.  136. 


A  Metaphysico-dictectie  piece, 
interspersed  with  little  narratives. 
Toe  manner  of  it  is  apparently  imi- 
tated from  that  of  the  "  Pleasures 
of  Imagination  ;"  but  the  structure 
of  the  verse  more  resembles  Thom- 
son's. Mr.  Masters,  in  his  preface, 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  an  un- 
iniPormed  and  slightly  educated  man. 
This  we  should  readily  have  di- 
vined :  his  language  has  the  imper- 
fections  inseparable  from  ignorance, 
unfinished  sentences,  incongruous 
metaphors  and  images,  and  words 
used  without  regard  to  etymology, 
or  peculiar  appropriateness.  Many 
parts  of  his  subject  are  irite ;  and 
he  neither  thinks  deeply,  nor  ima- 


gines boldly  enough,  to  set  a  face 
of  novelty  upon  familiar  themes. 
Still  this  little  composition  is  not 
without  its  merit :  there  are  several, 
pleasing  passages  ;  and  a  glow  of 
chaste  and  virtuous  sentiment  makes 
itself  felt  through  the  whole.  The 
following  episode  has  both  origi- 
nality and  pathos  ;  it  is  in  fact  the 
best  part  of  the  poem- 
High  in  the  foremost  rank  of  beasty 

placed. 
Most  brilliant  star  in  fashion's  glitt'ring 

zone, 
Cleora  boasted  all  that  wrt  c6dd  add 
To  nature's  bounty,  measureless  bestow'd. 
Within  the  dazzling  region  of  her  eye 
Sat  Honor  throned,  and  modesty,  ana  love. 
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To  her  Horatio  breathed  hi  a  vows,  a  youth, 
Of  floble  lineage :  fir'd  to  glorious  aecd« 
By  lon|r  heroic  ancestry,  his  breast 
Seat  high  at  virtuous  emulation's  call ; 
HiB  courtly  mien,  illum'd  by  radiant  truth, 
And  manly  grace  proportioned  every  limb. 
Cleora  felt  his  worth,  and  blushing  deep 
With  bashful  pleawire   own'd   a  mutual 

flame. 
From  that  dear  hour  the  happy  pair  possest 
A  bliss  so  ample,  nought  the  world  bestow'd 
Could  bring  addition  ;  each  in  other  blest. 
Sole  paradise  of  all  imagined  good. 
Their  potent  families  approving  viewM 
The  sympathetic  glow  that  firmer  bound 
Their  ancient  friendship,  with  prophetic  eye 
HaiPd  the  bright  omen  of  their  fondest 

wish, 
The  mutual  honors  of  their  House  secur'd. 
The  day  was  fix'd  to  bind  their  fates  in  one ; 
Inventive  pleasure,  ever-varying  trove 
To  steal  the  anxious  interval  away. 
E'en  giddy  Fortune  aeem'd  to  stay  her 

wheel, 
That  no  dark  revolution  might  obstruct 
Tlie  glorious  day^^prjag  dawning  on  their 

hopes. 
Then  oft  Horatio  would  In  secret  steal 
To  pour  in  hiM  Cleora's  raptur'd  ear 
His  grateful  feelings^  and  when  language 

faird 
To  logic  o'erflowing  love.     As  thus  one 

isight 
Nought  ill  suspecting  or  intending,  they 
I|iduJg'd  the  pure  emotions  of  their  souls, 
Horatio  prest  her  to  his  bounding  heart  j 
Her  husband  in  Horatio  she  beheld. 
Young,  faitliful,  ardent,  tender,  and  beloved. 
Hia  burning  kisses  through  her  swelling 

veins 
Tumultuous  shot  the  soft  infectious  wish : 
Now  doating,  trembling,  wishing,  feaiing, 

lost 
In  sweet  delirium  and  the  rapid  whirl 
Of  shifting  passions   that  confus'd  her 

thought J 
A6[ection,  confidence,  the  kindling  flush 
Of  young  desire,  chastis'd  by  virgin  fear 
And  Virtue's  awful  frown — Reflection  sunk 
In  the  big  tumult  and — Cleora  fell. 
Oh  !   that  oblivion's   thickest  veil  might 

.  wrap 
iTi'  afflictive  sequel  in  eternal  shade  ! 
But  truth  compels  the  muse  reluctant  on. 
With  head  averted,  downcast,  lowering, 

dumb 
With  grief  and  shame,  confoanded  and 

amaz*d. 


Her  tearful  eye  &8t-rooted  on  the  ground, 
Cleora  sat  in  rumination  sad. 
The  breathing  statue  of  deep-fixt  despair. 
In  vain  Horatio  fondly  o^'er  her  hung 
And  with  affection's  soothing  accents  try'd 
To  cheer  her  to  herself.     Unmov'd  she 

heard 
In  gloomy  silence,  such  a  chilling  calm 
As  might  be  felt;  as  when  converging 

clouds 
Through,  dusky  ether  leagu'd  in   dread 

arrav. 
With  stilly  sweep   conduct  the  winged 

storm. 
At  length  these  sounds  appall'd  her  lover's 

ear :       ^ 
«*  Horatio,  that  I've  lov'd  thee,  greatlT 

lov'd, 
'*  These  guilty  joys  too  certainly  attest* 
*<  Though  still    this.  o*ercharg'd  heart 

**  ^ats  but  for  thee. 
"  Fm  ever  fled  is  that  celestial  peace 
'*  A  moment  since  was  mine.    Tho'-tibiov 

«'  forgiv'st, 
"  I  ne'er  can  hope  for  pardon  from  myself; 
"  E*eb  thy  dear  efforts  would  in  V-aio 

.    **  attempt 
"  'I'o  still  th'accusing  pang*     i  fofl(flj 

^  dream'd 
"  A  spotless  wife  to  filHhy  longing  anils; 
*'  Not  a  degraded  harlot ;  such  I  am, 
«  Nor  can  the  gloss  of  language  change 

"  the  fact : 
"  This  once  proud  heart  e'en  now  conld 

"  not  endure 
«  Upbraidings  from  Horatio,  and  as  oft 
"  As  busy  recollection  brings  my  crime 
"  Back  to  ray  shudd'ring  thought,  I  still 

"  should  fear 
«  Suspicion  lurk'd  In  thine.     A  hdl  like 

"  that, 
"  Invention  fables  not,  nor  I  will  bear. 
«  May'st  thou  be  blest !     Farewel  !     we 

"  meet  no  more." 
This  said,  abrupt  she  started  from  his  sight* 
And  left  him  taanc'd  in  woe.    Ah  1  soon 

to  feel 
A    weightier   stroke — Cleora's  wounded 

shame. 
Of  life  disdainful,  urg*d  the  dread  resolve 
By  an  oblivious  draught  to  sleep  in  death. 
Horatio,  desperate  and  distracted,  fled     • 
Where  rampant  war  strode  o'er  the  hapless 

land. 
Smiling  at  ruin ;  sought  in  glory's  arms, 
And  found  on   Belgia's  plains*  an  early 

grave. 
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Art.  XXVin.  jtHUnnffcmOeBeatk  of  the  Bight  HmumraUt  CIMesJi 
Richard  Payhb  Knight.  8vo.,pp.l5. 


FtauMj 


AN  affectionate,  and  not  ungrace- 
ful tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
eminent  statesmao^and  mostamiable 
man.  The  verse  is  not  quite  so 
highly  wrought  as  in  a  short  piece 
it  might  and  ought  to  be ;  but  the 
sentiments  are  every  where  just  and  ' 
manly,  and  the  well  known  taste  of 
the  author  has  instructed  him  to 
avoid  the  trite  extravagances  in 
which  men  upon  these  occasions  too 
often  indulge  themselves.  The  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  Mr.  Fox*s  cha- 
racter and  manners  are  well  sketched 
in  the  following  lines. 

Above  each  trick  of  art  His  geoius 

tower'dy 
And  Intellect's  fiill  tide  spontaneous  poor'd; 
To  embellish  truth  with  unfbrc'd  effort 

•Ott^ht; 
With    observation    just    and    vigorous 

thought ; 
With  sense  profound^  in   richest  £uicy 

drest ; 
With   learning's  stores,  in  purest  taste 

exprest; 
Deep  and  yet  clear  its  copious  currents 

roU'd 
Their  amber  waves  o'er  beds  of  native  gold- 


Whether  the  Politician's  sense  reveal'd 
Evenu  in  pregnant  causes  long  concealed. 
The  complicated  scroll  of  time  unroUM ; 
Anditoo  prophetic!  Europe's  fatefbretold: 
Whether  the  Qntic  oped  his  ample  store. 


And  spread  profuse  the  feast  of  CSmiai 

Or,  playfully  redundant,  scattered  roimd 
The  flowers  which  fancy  cnll'd  «i  fiiiy 

ground  1 
If  pleas'd  in  inet<^yiie  maze  to  tread, . 
And  trace  coy  science  to  its  fountain  headl 
Philosophy  disdos'd  the  springs  of  mind^ 
Unravei'd  thou«(fat,  and  analysed  msddnd ; 
Alike  the  vaiyiag  stream  abundant  iow'd, 
Alike  the  dearness  of  its  fountain  showM: 
Whife  still,  in  each  effusion  fiS  his  mind, 
Appeared  the  heart's  warm  glow— ofic- 

txons  kind  ^«- 
That  firm  and  proud  integrity  of  son! 
Which   knew  no  selfish  passion's  base 

control ; 
Truth  undisguised,  in  native  cbarmsadomVli 
Which,    unobtrusive,    all     conceahncflt 

scorn'd ; 
Alike  averse  to  flatter  or  offend. 
And  never  captious,  though  untaught  to 

bend ; 
Honest  ambition,  whose  unbiass'd  aim 
Was  to  deserve,  not  win  the  smile  <^faaie; 
Which  ask'd  no  favour,  courted  no  asseat^ 
Nor  e'er  profess'd  what  was   not  fiiflf 

meant; 
The  powerfiil  knave  and  wealthy  Uock* 

head  scorn'd ; 
Btttcherish'd  all  whom  real  worth  adon'd; 
Which  through  the  paths  of  glory  sttD 

pnrsu'd 
One  only  object— universal  good : 
Which  health,  and  ease,  and  Hfe  iesdf 

resigned, 
Tosave  msCountry, and  to  serve  Mankisi 


A1LT.XXIX.  Oxford  Prize  Poms  :  being  a  Coffeetion  of  tuck  Mtigliek  Poem  as  hemm 
varum  Times  obtained  Prizes  in  the  Univeniiy  of  Orford.  8vo.  pp.  106. 

FEW  thin^  are  less  likely  to 
excite  public  interest  than  a  coliec- 
tien  of  university  prize  poems :  they 
are  at  best  only  a  higher  kind  of 
school  exercises,  and  even  as  exer- 
cises, their  utility  may  well  be 
questioned.  Neither  by  prizes  nor 
by  any  other  external  stimulus  can 
poetical  genius  be  called  forth 
where  it  does  not  previously  exist ; 
and  where  it  does,  there  is  no  fear 
but  that  in  its  own  good  time,  and 
iu  a  better  manner  than  any  stranger 


could  suggest,  it  will  take  occasion 
to  discover  itself.  The  pieces  befoie 
us,  are  quite  as  good  as  could  be 
expected,  fair  side  articles,  exe- 
cuted, on  the  whole,  in  a  creditable 
and  workman-like  manner.  '<  The 
Aboriginal  Britons,^*  frfiicb  Mr. 
Richards  has  so  often  given  to  the 
public,  is  even  a  piece  of  aome  spi- 
rit, and  gave  a  promise  of  excel- 
lence which  its  author  has  never  fU- 
filled.  Mr.  Heber's  «  Palestine'^ 
has  the  merit  of  considenUe  ie« 
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search,  and  is  in  every  respect  the 
best  thing  in  this  collection  :  it  is 
nearly  as  good  as  art  can  make  it. 
In  the  following  passag[e  he  has  hap- 
pily enough  availed  himself  of  the 
Arabian  superstitions. 

Such  vfere  the  caret  that  watch'd  o'er ' 

Uraei's  fate* 
And  Buch  the  glories  of  their  infant  state. 
i**Triumphant  race !  and  did  your  power 

.    decay  ? 
Fail'd  the  bright  promise  of  your  early  day? 
Nos«-by  that  sword,  which,  re^  with 

heathen  gore, 
A  giant  spoil,  the  stripling  champion  bore; 
By  him,  the  chief  to  farthest  India  known, 
tIk  mighty  master  of  the  ivory  throne ; 
In  heaven's  own  strength,  high  towering 

o'er  her  foes. 
Victorious  Salem's  lion  banner  rose : 
Before  her  footstool  prostrate  nations  by, 
And  vassal  tyranu  croucb'd  beneath  her 

sway. 
—And  he,  the  warrior  sage,  whose  isstless 

abd 
ThroBgh  nature's   males  wander'd  im- 

confin'd  ; 
Who  everybiid,aiid  beast,and  insect  knew. 
And  ^ke  of  every  plant  that  quaffs  the 

dew$ 
To  him  were  known-— so  Hagar's  ofipring 

tell— 
The  powerfol  sigiU  and  the  starry  spell ; 
The  midnight  call,  hell's  shadowy  legions 

dreadf 
•And  sounds  that  burst  the  slumbers  of  the 

dead. 
Hence  all  his  might ;  for,  who  could  these 

oppose? 
And  1  admor  thus,  and  Syrian  Balbec  rose. 
Yet  e'en  the  worka  of  touing  Genii  fall. 
And  vain  was  Estakhar's  enchanted  wall. 


In  franuc  converse  with  the  moum&l  wind. 
There   oft   the    houseless    Santon   rests 

reclin'd  ; 
Strange  shapes  he  views,  and  drinks  with 

wondering  ears 
The  voices  of  the  dead,  and  son^s  of  other 

years. 
Such,  the  faiot  echo  of  departed  praiset 
Still  sound  Arabia's  le^^endary  lays ; 
And  thus  their  fabliau;  bards  delight  to  tell 
How  lovely  were  thy  tents,  O  Israel ! 

One  of  his  notes,  however,  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  understand. 

'*  All  the  British  nations  served  under 
the  same  banner. 

Sono  gP  In.'lesi  sagittaru  eA  haiino 
Gente  con  lor,  ch'  e  piu  vicida  al  polo>. 
Quest!  da  I'alce  selve  ir  nti  manda 
La  divisa  dal  mondo,  ultima  Irlaada. 

Tasso,  Gierusal.  Lib.  L  44r.  * 

Irelaml  and  Scotland,  it  is  scarcely  ncces* 
sary  to  observe,  were  synonimous." 

Because  Ireland  is  mentioned  as 
nearer  the  pole  than  England,  does 
it  follow  that  Scotland  must  be  in- 
cluded under  that  denomination  ? 
Part  of  Ireland  (which  may  with 
much  greater  propriety  be  styled 
"  La  divisa  dal  mondo,**  than  Scot- 
land) is  more  to  'the  north  than 
England  ;  and  that  the  lulians  had 
separate  names  for  the  two  countries 
before  Tasso's  time,  besides  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  diey  had 
not,  may  be  proved  from  AriostOy 
who  names  Scotland  frequently,  and 
has  made  one  of  bis  heroes  a  Scotish 
prince.  We  have  found  nothing 
else  in  this  volume  worthy  of  the 
slightest  remark. 


AtT*  XXXw  AnEisaymFaiet  w$h  taker  Poemi.    i?yJoHN  Barmbs,  WnuhesUrs 
fomiunTears of  Af^e^  12mo.  pp.80. 


A  Promise  of  future  excellence  is 
all  that  can  ever  be  expected  from 


a  boy,  and  that  the  poems  of  John 
Barnes  do  not  afford. 


Aat.  XXXI.   Music  ;  a  Didactic  Pom.    TranilMtiJ  from  the  Spamsh  of  Dm  Tonuu 
di  Triartef  by  Jomm  Bbltovr,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  1921 


THE    great    reputation    which 

Vriarte^s  poem  has  obtained  in  his 

own    country,    has  occasioned  its 

«tsanslation  into  German  and  Italian ; 

ttd  it  now  aiakca  iu  afjittiance  in 


an  English  dress  of  Mr.  Belfour's 
manufacturing.  If  the  Spanish  poet 
had  chanced  to  see  the  Englisib  ver- 
sion of  his  &bles  by  this  same  Mr. 
Belfoar>  he  must  have  experienced 
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no  small  anxiety  lest  his  Musica 
should  share  a  similar  fate.     Indeed 
many  of  the  fables  were  entirely 
misunderstood,    and    some  of  the 
elToirs   are   truly  ridiculous.     The 
exercise  seems  to  have  been  of  use, 
and  Mr.Belfour  has,  in  the  present 
instance,  succeeded  in  understand- 
ing Yriarte  much  better  than  when 
he  formerly  attempted  to  translate. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  he  has 
retained  the  spirit  of  the  original. 
Every  work  which  becomes  in  any 
considerable  degree  popular,  must 
either  contain  something  in   itself 
excellent,  or  it  must  treat  of  some 
subject  which  interests  a  particular 
class   in   society.     Upon  this  latter 
principle  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
the    celebrity   of  Yriaite's  poem  : 
the  Musical  republic  was  naturally 
disposed  to  be  loud  in  its  praise; 
and  the  support  of  so  powerful  a 
body  sufficed  to  give  notoriety  to 
any  work.     The  Spaniards   are   a 
musical  people  ;  and   the   number 
of  admirers  in   his    own    country 
would  necessarily  secure  to  Yriarte 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  ad- 
miration.    However  prejudiced  we 
may  be  in  favour  of  the  science  of 
music,   it  is  impossible   for  lis   to 
consider  the  present  poem — quoad 
poem — as  a  good  one.     It  certainly 
Las  one  merit,  wliich  may  be  justly 
ascribed  to  it,  viz.  that  it  is  as  good 
tts  the  subject  would  admit  of.    In 
order  that  we  may  not  appear  to 
deliver   a   partial   opinion  on   the 
merits  of  a  work  which  has  excitecj 
so  much  attention  on  the   Conti- 
nent, we  shall  present  our  readers 
an  analysis  of  the  whole  poem,  and 
such    extracts  as  our    limits    will 
permit. 

Natmre  is  the  goddess  whom 
Yriarte  invokes  as  the  great  pa- 
troness of  harmony,  and  absolutely 
refuses  all '  assistance  from  Phcebus 
and  the  nine.  He  then  states  the 
origin  of  music,  which  is  iis  old  as 
language,  and  may  be  considered  as 
&e  most  perfect  sort  of  declama- 


tion, since  It  is  intelKg&lc  to  Ab 
inhabitants  of  all  countries.  As  In 
poetry  and  painting,  so  in  raosic,  to 
excel,  it  is  necessary  to  stady  na. 
ture,  the  whispering  of  the  wind 
among  the  leaves,  and  the  load 
roaring  of  the  stormy  ocean;  tbc 
pensive  strains  of  the  nightingale, 
and  the  shrill  carols  of  the  lark,  are 
the  models  which  the  muadtt 
should  study.  Next  come  theex* 
planation  of  the  diatonic  and  cW 
matic  scales;  the  enharmonic  is  doc 
noticed.  The  most  ardent  lovers  of 
music  must  surely  admit,  that,  how- 
ever ably  and  scientifically  this  pat 
of  the  subject  may  be  treated,  its 
ill  adapted  for  poetry. 

"  Bepin  we  with  the  graver  soaali 

t'  axccnd. 
While  semitones  with  tones  eirlirc  w 

blend. 
The  note*,  we  primitivej  ewcntral  dcea, 
Of  harmony  the  base,  (the  muse's  theme; 
By  rmtiiral  mtervals,  successive,  clear, 
That  diatonicalfy,  please  the  ear ; 
To  seven  are  limited,  which  pvcto  rwf, 
The  diafiaion  just,  or  gamraul  (me. 
Although  to  regulate  the  scate,  we  join, 
An  eighth  to  which  we  power  Met 

assign ; 
Yet  (hns  in  truth,  is  but  a  concord  fttmi) 
Or  refrffcation  dfthe  prima!  sound; 
A  cuter  in  effect,  yet  all  procfelm 
Though  ch  angled  its  place,  its  dander 

the  same. 

*'  Still  should  we  err,  the  octave  m 
,  descried. 

By  just  degrees,  or  spaces  to  divide} 
For  some  are  full,  and  tones entireceoM* 
And  only  semitones  pronounced  thercslj 
Yet  as  alternntely  the  notes  we  plJifie, 
They  to  the  gammut  give  acharm,a  jjraw^ 
By  ratios  varied, — for  tlie  ear  would  tire, 
If  nought  but  perfect  tones  produced  the 

lyre.— 
Hence,  lest  the  student  should  m  judf 

ment  err. 
This  truth  we  may  with  confidence  ava; 
That  from  the  lowest  point  wlfer-esofflidi 

prevail,  ^ 

To  their  acutest  boundary  in  the  scale, 
In  every  octave  of  a  given  sound, 
five  notes  entire,  and  two  half  wtes  rt 

-ibund.  '  ^ 


fiEtlPbUR'S  tRANSLAtlOtr  OP  I^RIARTE'S  MlfelC* 


ThiSife  is  irTaiiged,  Musicians  all  a^ree. 
Compose  llie  Major  or  the  Minor  Key/* 

The  multipHcatiori  of  these  scales 
is  then  noticed,  and  the  limits 
beyond  which  either  vferv  high  ©r 
rery  low  tones  displease  :"hence  all 
the  tones  Which  are  desirable,  are 
contained  in  the  compass  of  a 
Few  octaves.  The  three  clfefts  which 
tre  the  soiil  of  music,  viz.  basCj 
:enor,  and  treble,  by  changing  their 
>ositibn  or  degree,  form  seven. 
Every  voice  and  instrument  has 
m  appropriate  cleft  which  suits  it 
)est.  Having  stated  the  leading 
principles  of  Melody^  he  next  con- 
iders  the  combination  of  different 
nstruments  or  voices,  and  lays  down 
be  rules  by  attending  to  which 
^lamioni/  is  produced. 

*'  But  of  these  6ombinationsiitis  fouild, 
rhe  tones  mo^t  consonanti  and  just  in 

Bound, 
)f  truest  concord  deemed^  afid  tridst  com- 

Xte  notes  at  intervals  bi  Eigfuhs  that  meet 
Ti^n  such  by  fifths,  as  from  each  other 

stray ; 
*hen  fourths  succefed,  and  harmofiy  dis^ 

play! 
*he  next  are  t^drds,  in  ordet  ind  degree, 
^oth  in  (he  major)  and  the  minor  key; 
'hen  sixihSf  in  either  mode,  when  struck 

with  care, 
lii>ugh  sometimes  dissonantj  theirpo1;^'ers 

declare. 

**'*I*i8  to  tliese  hiterVals/irt  htimbfer  seven, 
'o  form  the  concord  that  the  power  is 

given  : 
he  r^st  discordant  are,  as  such  we  find 
re    secdnds   when  with   sevenths  aptly 

joined; 
nd  the  false  fifth  which  Tritonus  some 

call. 
Those  three  whpte  tones  unlearned  eats 

appal. — 
lay,  strange  to  tell«  sotne  notes  that  welt 

agreej 
rhale'er  the  scale,  or  whatsoe'er  the  key; 
bould  they  a  semitone  too  much  possess^ 
r  Wanting  one,  the  rule  of  right  trans* 

gress  ,* 
^  thus  be  raised  too  high,  or  sunk  tod 

low, 
'ill  into  discords  by  the  union  grow.^^ 

AkI*.  Rev,  Vol.  Vt 
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The  first  idea  of  Harmony,  the^ 
j3oet  imagines  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  attending  to  the  singitig 
of  two  birds  which  shepherds  imi- 
tated on  their  pipes,  or  the  mingled 
sounds  of  the  running  water,  the? 
rustling  of  leaves,  and  the  hum  of 
bees,  miLiht  have  furnished  hints 
for  tlie  combination  of  sounds.  An 
historical  episode  is  •  next  intro- 
duced, in  whicli  Music  is  stated  to 
have  suffered  with  hef  sister  arts^ 
from  the  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  but,  like  them,  revived 
in  Italy,  where  the  great  Aretino 
produced  his  scale,  and  pavfed  thei 
way  for  the  improvements  of  Zar- 
lino,Tartini,  Kircher,  Rameau, Mar- 
tini, &c.  Counterpoint  was  then  re- 
vived and  perfected.  Unless  regu- 
lated by  'i'imc,  Melody  and  Har- 
mony constitute  but  a  congregated 
mass  of  sound.  Time  adds  such 
eneriry  and  grace  to  musicj  that 
Pythai;oras  called  measure  wa^?,  and 
tone  woman.  Time  is  divided  into 
common  and  treble ;  the  first  bl 
which  is  called  the  nobler.  We  haVd 
next  a  description  of  the  §eVen  note^ 
by  the.  different  figures  of  which 
their  power  is  denoted.  From  Italy 
the  terms  of  music  are  derived  ;  and 
considerable  skill  is  here  displayed 
in  introducing  them  into  poetry ! 
the  utility  of  rests  and  pauses  is  ina 
sisted  bn  ;  and  the  Canto  concluded 
with  expressing  the  happiness  of 
that  man  who  has  geniu^  in  additioil 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  science  o^ 
music. 

The  elements  of  the  art  being 
explained  in  the  pretfedin'g  Canto^ 
the  ideas  of  the  poet  on  the  subject 
of  musical  cfxpressioii  aredeveloped. 
A  noble  youth,  called  Salicio,  po»-« 
sessing  great  skill  in  music,  become^ 
enamoured  of  an  Arcadian  shep-» 
herdess,  assJtnes  the  garb  of  a 
shepherd,  and  instructs  his  fair  one 
in  the  principles  of  music.  Chryseaj 
the  fair  shepherdess,  requests  td 
know  in  what  musical  expreSsiou 
consists ',  and  her  lover  most  0bH« 
giiigly  complied. 

^9 
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'*  *Ti8  by  experience,  loved  Chrjsea, 
founds 
Such  is  the  magic  influence  of  sound. 
That  dulcet  strains  in  every  age  and  clime. 
Though  subject  to  no  rules  of  rhythm  or 

time, 
O'er  human  minds  possess  such  vastcon- 

troul, 
Such  active  power,  such  virtue  o'er  the 

soul. 
They  moVe,  psrsua4p,  and  agitate  the 

frame. 
By  means  the  mostimpressi ve  thought  can 

name. 
The  suckling  babe,  in  childhood's  early 

day, 
Xre  half  formed  words  his  little  wants 

betray. 
To  hi*  blest  parent, can  by  sounds  express. 
His  hopes,  his  fears,  his  pl»sure  and  dis- 
tress. 
And  man  alike, transported  fromhis  home, 
'Mid  savage  nations  doomed  to  live»  or 

roam. 
Unknown  their  language,  customs  can 

explain 
By  sound,  his  feelings,  hopes,  delight,  and 

pain. 
Nay  inacircle  vast,for pleasure  wrought. 
In  crowded   cities,   and  with  numbers 

fraught ; 
Though  with  a  thousand  voices  it  resound, 
Tumulluous,  mixed,  that  every  sense  con- 

found, — 
And  not  a  single  word,  distinct  or  clear. 
The  astonished  stranger  can  on  entering, 

hear; 
Still  by  the  accent  will  he  learn  with  ease. 
Whether  the  scenes  disgust  the  crowd  or 

please. 
What  vigour  then,  what  influence  miii^t 

ficquire. 
Those  tones  when  clothed  in  language 

we  admire ! 
And  with  the  charm  of  poetry  exprest, 
How  forcibly  such  sounds  must  sway  the 

breast ! 
*Twas  from  this  source,  tlie  ancient  Greeks 

among. 
This  union  sweet  of  poetry  and  song, 
That  simp'e  melody  ai  tent  ion  claimed, 
Ojlained  <uch  power,  «uch  mighty  souls 

infljmed ; 
And  wrought  effects,  which  some  might 
fabled  deexo, 
f  while,  Chrysea,  I  pursue  my  theme,— 
Kiiew  not  that  thy  riihly  culiured  mind, 
ubraces  all  to  harmony  assigned.'' 


The  poet  then  proceeds  to  ex- 

J^lain  how  music  expresses  thedif- 
erent  passions  and  sensations.  Rage, 
pain,  remorse,  anger,  terror,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  must  be  ex- 
pressed by  pretty  much  the  same 
sort  of  music  ;  and  though  Yriarte 
has  made  a  number  of  ingenious 
distinctions,  unless  words  are  added* 
the  passion  intended  to  be  por- 
trayed will  be  often  mistaken. 

The  fair  shepherdess  is,  however, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  reason- 
ing of  her  admirer,  and,  as  are- 
ward  for  his  instruction,  consente  to 
make  him  happy. 

The  third  Canto  commences  wjoi 
an  appeal  to  the  despisers  of  music, 
demanding  their  attention  while  the 

?oet  proves  its  dignity  and  utility. 
ainting  and  sculpture  excite  ad- 
miration only  among  civilized  na- 
tions; but  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
states  of  society,  music  exerts  its 
influence.  The  infant  checks  be 
tears  at  the  song  of  his  nurse, 
and  even  birds  and  beasts  are  not 
insensible  to  its  charms.  The  greatest 
philosophers,  and  the  most  illus- 
trious statesmen,  have  delighted  in 
music. 

Rehgious  music  is  divided  loto 
four  chants,  viz.  the  plain,  the  figu- 
rative, i\\e  florid,  and  the  organic; 
which  last  combines  all  the  advan- 
tages   of    the    others.     In  sacr^ 
chorus,  ^he  voices  should  *>^^^^jrr 
into  four  classes;  the  base,  wnrch 
the  poet  calls  the  father,  who  directs 
and   governs  all;    the  tenor,  »« 
eldest  sou,,  who  keeps  his  pantnts 
motions  in  view  5  the  second  tnhle, 
a  stc^ady  youth  of  manners  regular; 
theshrilftreble,  a  boy  whorunssnd 
leaps    at    will.      The   irbtnimen^s 
which  an^.  calculated  to  excite  de- 
votional  feermt:s,   are   the  KoliM 
Jyre, bassoon  and  harp,butabo*eall, 
the  organ.     In  praise  of  thi>  iD«f"* 
mcnt  the  poet  expa»iatt^s,  as  it  sur- 
passes every  oiIht,    aid  conibintt 
the  varied  advantages  of  wind  a*ia 
strinqr  instruments.      The  Spaniso 
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churchy  according  to  Yriarle,  is  pre^ 
eminent  in  music ;  and  its  excel- 
lence is  attributed  to  the  care  taken 
in  the  election  of  the  musical  pro- 
fessors. The  contest  for  admission 
is  well  described :  and  the  Canto 
concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  the 
studious  youths  to  aspire  to  the 
laurel  wieath  which  decks  the  brows 
of  the  successful  candidate. 

Canto  the  fourth  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  Theatrical  Music.  The 
Opera,  or  Melo.Drama,  is  defended 
from  the  charge  of  absurdity.  It  is 
just  as  rational  that  Achilles  should 
speak  in  recitative  as  in  Spanish  or 
English.  Every  body  knows  that 
those  who  are  killed  on  the  stai^e  are 
to  recover,  and  that  the  distress 
which  they  witness  is  only  feigned. 
As  no  one  can  |)ossibIy  be  deceived 
at  the  theatre,  there  can  be  no  ob<- 
jection  to  appeal  to  the  passious 
through  the  medium  of  the  ear. 

The  poet  pays  a  high  compliment 
to  Metastasio,  and  expresses  a  wish 
that  his  precepts  may  add  soniewhat 
to  the  eftect  produced  by  the  |X)etry 
of  the  Italian  dramatist.  A  vision 
follows,  in  which  the  poet  is  trans- 
ported to  the  Elysian  fields,  where 
lie  hears  Jonielli  discourse  upon  the 
uinsic  of  the  opera.  To  Spain  is 
assigned  the  palm  for  vocal  har- 
mony ;  Germany  ranks  first  in  in- 
strumental ;  and  for  dramatic  music, 
Italy  is  unrivalled.  The  overture 
should  prepare  the  audience  for  lite 
openinsr  of  the  ]>iece,  and  should  be 
either  solemn  or  gay,  us  the  opera 
that  is  to  follow  it.  I'lien  comes  the 
actor,  and  declares  his  joy  or  pain 
in  recitative.  Many  directions  are 
1,^1  ven  for  the  manugement  of  his 
voice;  and,  to  avoid  nionotony,  he 
is  to  be  frequently  aided  by  the  or- 
chestra. Should  the  hero  be  pon- 
dering   over  some  great  enterprise, 

Er  labouring  under  strong  passion, 
is  emotion  is  to  be  sln^wn  in  can- 
zonettas.  For  tenderness  and  grace, 
the  cavatina  is  particularly  adapted. 
In  duets,  trios   and  quartettos»  the 


singers  should  not  attempt  to  out«> 
shine  each  other,  but  should  stea* 
dily  attend  to  their  respective  parts, 
and  consider  the  combined  effect. 
The  same  directions  apply  to  chorus 
sinj^ers.  In  the  chorus,  the  greatest 
skill  of  the  composer  is  to  be 
exerted.  The  concluding  part  of 
Jomelli^s  speech  proves  thatYriarte 
was  a  Gluckist, 

''Nought  now  remains  to  nie,y«]earned 

and  wise> 

But  todirect  to  yonder  plains  your  eyes,-^ 

Whereyeraay  see  in  one  assemblage  great. 

Princes  and  ancient  chieftainsj  robed  in 

slate> 
The  good  and  virtuous,  and  illustrious  host. 
Who  from  the  Melo-drama's  power  may 

boast, 
As  durable  a  fame,  as  fich  a  crown. 
As  by  their  actions  they  acquired  renown* 
Than  history^s  page  or  bron2e  more  fixed 

and  strong, 
Shall  harmony  record  in  hallowed  song, 
Achilles'  valour.  Alexander's  rage. 
Stern  Cato's  firmness,   (wonder  of  hit 

age!) 
Great  Cyrus  faith  and  bravery  set  forth, 
i^neas'  piciy,  and  Titus*  worth. 
Their  fame,  their  virtues,  and  achieve 

ments  high 
In  Vinci,  Leo'.*  strains  shall  never  die  ; 
In  Perjjolese's  and  in  Lullt's  shine*— 
In  Porporaatid  Handel— deemed  divine ; 
Live  in  Sacchini's  song,  with  charms  re- 
plete, 
In  Feo's  bold,  in  Pacsi«llo*s  swcet,*^- 
And  many  otjjers — an  illuslrious  train 
Whose  numert  us  beauties  praise  inust 

ever  gain,  * 
Souls  who  on   earth  sojourn — mid  toil 

and  "Jtrire, 
Or  here  imbibe  the  streams  of  endless  fife, 
Bui  most  in  thine,  immortal  Gluck,  su- 
blime ! 
To  the  last  period  of  devouring  time. 
Composer  great!  whose  matchless  strains 

di>ckHe 
AIcCNtes'  sufferings,  Iphigenia^s  woes,-** 
Fair  Helen's  sorrows,— and  who  touched 

the  IvTv:; 
With  all  thelfbrce  that  Orpheus  might  in* 

spire. 
Whose    wondrous   genius  by  all  rank! 

adored 
The  golden  age  o  music  has  xestorad. 
Pp2 
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Oh !  vvhiletheworld  shall  harmony  revere. 
Thy  name  (o  every  voliary  shall  be  dear  ! 
Lojjg  shall  her  sons  thy  bust  with  laurels 

cTOivn,     ^. 
-Adore  tliy  memofy4ind  high  renown. 
And  free  from  envy,  jealousy,  or  pride. 
The  mvrlles  worship  ihat  ihv  relics  hide  ! 
Tran'splanle.d  here— ih  /  Europe  mourn 

the  day. 
To  thee  we  bend,  to  thee  our  horn  aee  pay; 


given  to  composers :  they  are  re-* 
commended  chiefly  to  avoid  plagiar< 
ism^  and  to  be  careful  lest  they  be- 
come mannerists.  Taste  appears  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  Masical 
Academy;  and  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Poetry,  and  Eloquence,  all  readily 
oflFer  their  assistance.    Poetry  pro- 


Here  deem  the  worthiest  of  the  lyric  host    niises    to  combine   her  efforts  with 
Cur  pride,  our  glory^and  thy  triumph    those  of  Music,  to  the  improvement 
°°^'^^*'\  of  the  Spanish  language. 

While  the  poet  is  asking  the  opi-  Thus  the  poem  concludes;  and 
nion  of  Jomelli  respecting  the  Spa-  when  we  consider  how  ill  adapted 
nish  Zarzuela  *  and  Tonadilla,  the  ^^^  subject  is  to  the  purposes  of 
vision  is  suddenly  ended.  poetry,  we  are  surprised  that  the 

Canto  the  fifth  treats  of  music  as    author  has  been  so  successful.  The 

highest  class  of  poetry  is  certainly 
the  epic ;  the  descriptive  ranks 
next;  and  of  descriptive  poetry, 
that  which  most  abounds  with  vi- 
sual images.  Didactic  poetry  will 
rarely    excite    much    o^eneral    in- 


adapted  to  private  society  and  soli- 
tude\  Those  discourteous  souls  who 
talk  at  a  concert,  arc  requested  to 
stay  at  home,  and  not  mar  the  har- 
mony they  cannot  enjoy.  Theatrical 
Eieces  afford  many  parts  which  raay^  — v  — --  — .--:  & •"  "- 
e  introduced  into  private  concerts  f   terest ;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to 

^""  *~  '  '         *    introduce    calculations,   as    in    the, 

first  canto  of  this  poem,  we  might' 
almost  as  well  think  of  versifying 
the  Multiplication  Table.  There  are 
few  brilliant  passages;   but  there  is 


but  instrumental  music  is  absolutely 
necessary  as  an  adjunct  to  the  voice. 
Concertos,  duos,  trios,  and  quar- 
tettes, are  examined;  and  the  im- 
portance of  variety  in  music  is  in 


fiisted  on.     For  variety,  vastness  of  a  strength  of  reasoning,  and  a  power 

conception,  expression^  grace,  and  of  illustration  displayed,which  prove 

every  merit  which  a  composer  can  ^'^o  author  to  have  been  a  man  more 

have,  Haydn  is  celebrated  ;  and,  ac-  remarkable  for  sound  judgment  than 

cording  to  the  poet,  as  long  as  the  for  lively  fancy,  and  to  have  been  a 


Manzanares  continues  to  flow,  the 
German  musician  will  be  honoured 
in  Spain.  Music  lessens  fatigue: 
in  marching,  the  soldier  forgets  t!ie 
distance  he  has  gone,  while  movini'- 
to  tlie  sound  of  the  drum  ;  an3 
youths  and  damsels  dance  through 
the  night,  insensible  of  the  exertion : 
such  are  the  powerful  effects  of 
music  in  society. 

If  the  comfort  of  music  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  it  as  a  science 
be  80  great,  how  much  more  must  it 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  those 
who  cultivate  it  in  theory  as  well 
Some  good  advice  is 


better  metaphysician  than  a  poet. 
The  t^ranslation  is  tame,  but  tole- 
rably correct.  The  original  is  written 
in  that  metre  denominated  Silva,  in 
which  the  lines  may  be  long  or  short, 
as  the  poet  chooses ;  and  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  translator 
had  rendered  it  into  blank  verse : 
he  tells  us,  he  preferred  rhyme,  be- 
cause it  was  easier  for  him  to  write 
it,  and  because  he  thought  blank 
verse  more  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
epic.  Some  of  the  quotations  from 
the  early  part  of  the  poem  will  suf- 
ficiently prove  how  ill  the  metre  is 
adapted  to  the  subject. 


as  practice 

♦  The  Zarzuela  is  ffimilar  in  construction  to  our  minor  comic  operas.  The  TooadiHa 
ie  a  musical  composition  n*»culiar  to  Spain,  formerly  a  short  simple  air  sung  bythe  vulgar^ 
'  fcat  new  it'  often  eogrosset  a  complete  scene. 
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Art.  X3CXII.     TV  Triumfihs  of  Petrarch^  translated  Into  English    Ferse.  •  By  the 
Rev,  HbNRY  By  YD,  Ji,  M,  12mo.  pp.  220. 


PETR ARCHES  reputation  as  a 
poet,rests  more  upon  his  sonnets  ilian 
any  of  his  other  works.  Sir  Rhilip 
Sydney,  Mihon  and  Klopstock,  have 
certainly  produced  individual  son- 
nets of  a  higher  character,  and  liave 
compressed  more  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  lines  than  any  other  men; 
but  there  Is  a  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
and  an  exquisite  adaptation  of  the 
language  to  the  thought,  which 
render  Petrarch's  amatory  sonnets 
still  unrivalled.  Notwithstanding 
the  lirgh  opinion  which  Mr.  IJoyd 
entertains  of  the  Trionfi,  taking  it  as 
a  whole,  we  cannot  but  CDUsiclcr  it 
as  a  poem  of  very  inferior  merit. 
The  constant  variety  of  characters 
introduced,  is  considered  by  the 
translator  as  a  circumstance  wliich 
cannot  fail  of  keeping  up  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader ;  but  the- 
mere  succession  of  new  personage 5 
who  glance  by  like  the  ghosts  in 
Macbeth,  soon  fatigues,  and  never 
interests.  Even  Homer's  catal ogive 
of  the  Grecian  heroes  is  dull;  and 
we  gallop  over  the  imitation  of  it  in 
Virgil  and  Tasro,  to  g(»t  to  the 
more  interesting  parts  of  the  poem, 
[n  the  Triumphs  of  Love,  we  have 
ui  enumeration  of  all  the  unfortu- 
Wtte  lovers  from  the  beginning  of 
le  world  till  the  time  of  Petrarch. 
^e  have  Josepfi  and  Agamemnon, 
lavid  and  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake, 
Into  and  Solomon,  Judith  and  Pe- 
jlope  (why  tliese  two  last  are  in- 
)duced  we  know  nut)  and  many 
lers,  whom,  to  be  sure,  nobody 
It  a  poet  would  have  thought  of 
sembling  together ;  all  numbered 
mg  the  slaves  of  Cupid,  and 
lected  in  sad  .procession  round  his' 
The  melody  of  Petnarch's  ver- 
cation  and  the  allusions  to  his 
n  passion  for  Laura  constitute 
only  merit'  of  the  first  part  of 
\  Triumphs  in  the  original,  and  it 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr,  Boyd 
mid  have  attempted  to  translate 


what  would  not  bear  conversion  into 
another  language.  Those  poems  of 
which  the  chief  excellence  consists 
in  the  harmony  of  the  verse,  re- 
quire the  translator  to  be  as  skilful 
as  the  original  composer;  and  sup- 
posing such  a  one  to  be  found,  the 
original  will  generally  be  preferred ; 
because  we  are  always  inclined  to 
ascribe  2:reater  merit  to  what  we  read 
in  other  languages,  than  in  our  own  ; 
for  the  same  reason,  perhaps  that 
we  like  champaigue  better  than 
perry,  because  it  is  an  enjoyment 
which  can  be  less  commonly  pro- 
cured. Reading  the  origmal  of 
tlie  Trionfi,  will  generally  be  con- 
sidered a  heavy  task  ;  but  still  it 
must  be  confessed  rather  more  in- 
teresting tiian  the  translation.  On 
the  anniversar}"  of  the  day  when  his 
passion  for  Laura  commenced,  the 
vision  which  occupies  the  subse- 
quent poem  presented  itself  to  the 
poet.  The  God  of  Love  appeared 
seated  on  a  triumphal  car,  attend- 
ed by  the  ghosts  of  those  he  had 
subdued.  One  of  these  shades  de- 
scribes to  the  poet  who  the  others 
are,  and  the  list  is  very  comprehen- 
sive; the  poet  himself  is  at  last 
compelled  to  join  the  crowd,  and 
describes  the  misery  he  endured, 
and  the  charms  which  subdued  him. 
He  meets  many  of  his  friends  in 
the  train  of  the  god,  an4  seems  to 
have  been  in  excellent  company. 
Cupid,  however,  conducts  all  his 
retmueto  ihe  dungeons  of  despair, 
and  all  their  hopes  and  llattering 
dreams  but  end  in  misery. 

•'  Oh,  hapless  mortala !  that  rely 
On  fickle  Fortune's,  ever-changing  aky— 
£'cn  in  that  season,  when,  with  sacred  fire, 
Dan  Cupid  seem'd  his  subjects  to  inspire^ 
That  warms  the   heart,  and  kindles  in  ihq 

look, 
And  all  beneath  the  moon  obey  his  ypker— 
I  saw  the  sad  reverse  that  lovers  own, 
I  heard  the  slaves  beneath  their  bondage 

groan; 
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I  taw  them  link  beneath  the  deadly  weight 

And  the  long  toitorea  that  fore>run  their 
f«te. 

Sad  DiBappointments  there  in  meagre  forma 

Were  seen,  and  feverish  Dreams^  and  tan- 
cy'd  Harms; 

And  Phantoms  rising  from  the  yawning 
tomb 

Were  seen  to  muster  in  the  gathering  gloom 

Around  the  car :  and  some  were  seen  to 
climb. 

While  cmelFatererersM  their  steps  sublime. 

And  empty  Notions  in  the  port  were  <een. 

And  baffled  Hopes  were  there  with  clou- 
dy mien. 

There  was  expensive  Gain,  and  Gain  that 
lost, 

And  amourous  Schemes  by  Fortune's  fa- 
vour crost; 

And  wearisome  Repose»and  Cares  that  slept. 

There   was  the   semblance  of  Disgrace, 
that  kept 

The  youth  from  dire  Mischance  on  whom 
it  fell, 

Apd  Glory  darkened  on  the  gloom  of  hell; 

Perfidious  Loyalty,  and  honest  Traud, 

And  }\  isdom  slow,  and  headlong  Tliirst 
of  blood ; 

The  Dungeon,  where  the  flowVy  paths 
decoy ; 

The  paiofiil,  hard  Escape  with  long  annoy. 

1  saw  the  smooth  descent  the  foot  betray, 

And  the  steep  rocky  path  that  leads  agam 
to  day. 

There  in  the  gloomy  gulf  Confusion  »tonn  *d, 

And  moody  Rage  its  wildest  freaks  per- 
formed; 

And  settled  Grief  was  there ;  and  solid 
Niffht 

But  rarely  broke  with  fitful  gleams  of  light 
From  joy's  fantastic  hand,'' 

The  Triuraph  of  Chastity  is 
nieant  to  represent  the  conquest 
which  Laura  obtained  owr  the  pas- 
sion of  love.  SShe  ispersonifitd  by 
Chastity  ;  and  antong  her  attendants 
are  eouinerated  some  of  those  same 
personages  who  appear  in  the  pre- 
ceding book  among  the  slaves  of 
love;  Judith  and  Penelope  seem 
inore  at  home  here  than  in  their 
former  situation.  Phincas  Fletcher's 
poem,  is  in  part  an  expansion  of 
die  Triumph  of  Chastity.  The 
iwber  god  shoots  in  vain  at  Laura, 
who  is  well  guarded  against  his  at- 
tacks. 


**  CAMILLA;  ortbe  AmazoMiflaiw 
From  ancient  Thermodon,  to  fierce  alanni 
Inur'd ;  or  Julius  in  PharsaHa'i  field, 
When  his  <lread  onset  fnrc'd  the  foe  to 

yield — 
Came  not  so  boldly  on  as  she»  to  lace 
The  mighty  victor  of  the  h«imanrace, 
Who  scorns  the  temper*d  mail  aac^lnd- 

ler's  ward. 
With  her  the  Virtues  came— 4n  hetfedj 

guard, 
A  sky  descended  legion,  clad  In  light 
Of  glorious  panoply,  contemmng  imtJ 

might ; 
All  weaponless  they  came ;  bathandinlnBi 
Defied  the  fury  of  the  adfcneband: 
Honour  and  Maiden-shame  were  in  tfaeioo 
Elysian  twins,  belov'd  by  God  aod  nao. 
Ner  delegates  in  arms  with  them  combifi'd; 
Prudence  appeared  the  daughter  of  tie 

mind  ; 
PureTemperance  next,  and  SteadioessoTml 
That  ever  keeps  in  view  th* eternal  goal; 
AndGendenessand  soft  Address  wereiefl, 
And  Courtesy  with  mild  in?iting  mien; 
And  purity  and  cautious  Dread  of  blw, 
With  ardent  love  of  clear  unspotted  imj 
And  sage  Discretion,  seldom  sees  befcf 
Where  the  full  veins  with  youthfidanloBr 

glow  ; 
Benevolence  and  Harmony  of  soul 
Were  there,  but  rarely  found  from  pole 

to  pole ; 
And    there    consummate  Beauty  tboae^ 

combined 
With  all  the  pureness  of  an  angd-nmi* 

Love  is  himself  subdued. 

The  triumph  of  Death  n  ftrs>* 
perior  to  either  of  the  former;  tkj 
poet  here    describes   the 
his  Mistress. 


5 


**  But  now  my  devious  strain 
Turns  to  the  cavalcade  of  Death  agaiflfc 
For  now  remorseless  Fate,  like  fiiT«W 

Night, 
Drew   her  dim  curtain  o'er  that  gionc* 

light ; 
And  that  ten  ific  hour,  the  dread  rf  « 
Its  baleful  march,  with  leaden  feet,  beg! 
A  nother  female  choir  the  band  increa'ii 
( Not  from  their  earthly  tenementireleM' 
Who  round  the  victim  stood,  vitk 


pause. 
To  see  if  Death  would  mitigate  her  h 
The  ringlet  now  she  seized,  the  gd 

prize* 
By  fate  devoted  to  the  nether  tb>t« 
*  See  Virg.  i .  4.  sub.  fin. 


THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  PETRARCH. 
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'<  Ah!'*  gently  did  the  crop  the  tweetett 

flower 
TTuit  ever  yet  adorn'd  a  lummer  bower. 
At  if  she  fear'd  to  hurt  its  tender  bloom 
Fated  in  heavenly  climes  to  breathe  perfume. 
Then  oh,  what  loud  laments  were  heard 

around  ! 
Yct0i)m»expectingFate>  in  peace  profound 
The  victim  sate;  northiob*  nor  starting  tear 
Betray'd  the  symptoms  of  degenerate  fear. 
Those  eyes  were  stili  serene»whose  lambent 

fight 
Had  fir'amy  soul»  and  wing'd  the  Muses' 

flight. 
Midst  the  tumultuous  scene  of  general  woe 
H'  PC  in  her  ardent  eyes  was  seen  to  glow. 
As  if  she  saw  amid  the  opening  skies. 
E'en  now,  her  well- spent  life's  etherial 

prize. 
"  Go,  denizen  of  heaven,  to  earth  assigned! 
Pare  emanation  of  th'  Eternal  Mind." 

The  spirit  of  I^ura  appears  to 
Petrarch  after  her  death .;  and  she 
confesses  to  him  that  passion,  which, 
during  her  life,  she  would  never 
own.  The  poet  seenns  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  confession ;  and  the 
following  lines,  in  answer  to  his 
question,  which  implied  doubt,  may 
be  considered  as  superior  to  any 
other  part  of  the  poem. 

«  0  misbeliever,  hear!" 

She  cried,  with  kindling  cheek  and  brow 
severe: 

*«  Why  do  you  listen  with  suspended  faith  ? 

Why  should  1  trifle  in  the  shades  of  Death ; 

You  never  learn'd  on  earth,  nor  need  you 
know. 

How  strong  I  felt  the  sympathetic  glow. 

Yet  with  no  common  joy  I  saw  you  bound, 

With  joy  I  heard  when  you  my  conquest 
own'd  i 

Norless  I  lov'd  the  thrilling  voice  of  Fame, 

That  spread  through  many  a  clime  my 
honour'd  name. 

Thylove  I  priz'd,  butnot  itsboundless  rage. 

And  cool  discretion  used  the  flame  to  *suaee,  ' 

When  most  I  felt  foryou,  I  show'd  disdain, 

And  curb'd  my  passion  while  your  mourn- 
ful strain 

To  all  the  listening  world  your  woes  de- 
dar'd. 

While  on  my  lips  I  kept  a  painful  guard. 

♦  A  canzone  of  Petrarch,   addressed  to  her,  which  begins  tfaus:««^<<  Nel  dolce 
fcmpo  della  prima  Eude."---Sce  his  Poems. 


This  is  the  ley  to  that  mysterious  plan 
That  through  the  tenor  of  my  conduct  ran  ; 
We  lov'd,  but  heavenly  Wisdom's-gentle 

sway 
Kept  in  each  breast  the  raging  pest  at  bay. 
Your  passion  kindled  mine,  but  your's  was 

shown; 
My  bosom  bum'd  like  year's,  but  bum'd 

unknown. 
I  heard  you  spend  your  voice  in  fruitless 

prayer, 
I  saw  your  face  the  picture  of  Despair, 
Yet  durst  not  give   relief:    Distrust  and 

Shame 
Represt  the  fury  of  my  rising  flame ; 
Yet  think  not  one  who  thus  her  flame  con* 

ceals 
Less  than  the  loud  complaining  lover  feels; 
Or  what  he  never  felt  perhaps  may  feign. 
While  others  shrink  beneath  a  amotber'd 

pain. 
But  still  did  Fate  for  once  the  veil  remove. 
When,  panting,  I  perus*d  the  Links  of 

Love*  j 
While  you,  in  pale  suspence,  stood  trem* 

bling  by 
And  saw  my  burning  cheek  and  downcast 

eye: 
My  heart  was  your's— I  qoench'd  my  ar- 
dent flame, 
I  checked  my  tell-tale  eyes  $— was  I  to 

blame 
If  I  denied  my  smiles  ?— my  heart  was 

thine 
Why  should  you  at  the  nobler  gift  repine? 
Yet  often  as  I  seem'd  your  love  to  alight. 
Far  oftener  I  indulged  the  dear  delight 
Of  many  a  secret  glance,  from  you  coo- 

ceal'd. 
And  all  the  woman  in  my  looks  reveal *d." 

Fame  is  the  proper  person  to  tri* 
uniph  over  Death ;  accorJin«;ly, 
upon  the  retreat  of  the  latter,  Fauie, 
attended  by  Trojans,  Greeks,  and 
Komans,  tiikes  tlic  field ;  and  the 
same  sort  of  enumeration  occurs  as 
before;  and  many  of  thje  satite 
heroes  who  figurcd'amongtlieattcnd- 
ants  of  Cupid,  are  now  followers  of 
Fame,  like  soldiers  ot>  t  le  stage, 
who  join  in  the  triumphal  proces. 
sion  of  either  party,  as  they  may  be 
required.    Time  is  indignant;  at  the 
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interference  of  Fame  with  his  power; 
and  a  fine  description  is  given  of 
the  vain  attempts  which  are  niade 
by  Fame  to  save  her  followers  from 
oblivion.  The  Triumph  of  Eter- 
nity is  written  in  a  high  moral  and 
religious  strain.  The  poet  looks 
forward  to  his  reunion  with  Laura 
as  the  greatest  blessing  in  sj;ore  for 
him.  We  have  not  room  for  more 
extract,  of  we  should  willingly  make 
H  from  the  latter  part  of  the  poem. 
Considering  the  translation  as  a 
whole,  we  do  not  think  it  equal  to 
the  version  of  Dante,  by  the  s^me 
author.  Several  of  thd  most  fjivour- 
able  specimens  we  have  already  ex- 
tracted ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  notice 
some  of  those  passages  which  are 
decidedly  bad.     Page  37. 

f*  Thus  in  security  and  peace  trepann'd, 
I  was  enlisted  in  that  wayward  band, 
Who  short  lived  joys  by  anguish  long  ob- 
tain. 
And  whom  the  pleasures  of  a  rival  pain 
More  than  their  proper  joys.*' 

Here  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  author.    The  only 
interpretation  of  which  the  words  will  * 
admit,   makes   absolute   nonsense. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  too  fond  of  triplets, 
and  often  introduces  them  with  bad 
effect.  For  instance,  in  describing 
the  death  of  Laura.   Page  12B. 

**  Etherial  purity  from  earth  is  fled 
Beauty  and  worth  are  numbered  with  the 
dead 
'  So  mourn*d  the  drooping  dames  about  the 
^  fimerai  bed.'* 

Whenever  there  is  mention  made 
pf  heaven,  or  of  an  existence  in 
regions  above  this  earth,  Mr.  Boyd 
uses  the  expression  above  the  pole  ; 
iand  this  recurs  frequently  witn  the 
word  soul  to  rhime  with  it,  as  page 
133.  .       ' 

<*  Ignorance,  her  baleful  umbrage  dirows 
O'er  your  sick  mind,  your  sin  degraded  soul 
Can  nevj  r  ta«te  the  joys  above  3ie  pole.''  - 

And  again,  page  206. 

«  With  those  s  Irongenergies  that  lift  the  soul 
«<  To  scenes  unhop'd,  unthought,  above 

*    .        pole    "^        . 


And  page  43  almost  the  same  line. 
"  Of  all  those  energies  that  lift  the  soul 
«*  To  her  congenial  dimei  ^bove  thepofc.* 

A  number  of  verbal  errors  and 
unpleasant   expressions  might  be 

f)omted  out :  thus  of  the  passion  of 
ove,  it  is  said, 

<«  I  know  what  secret  flame  the  inanw 
fries/' 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  Mr. 
Boyd's  versification  is  remarkably 
smooth,  and  if  he  never  rises  to 
the  sublime,  we  are  willing  to  as- 
cribe it  rather  to  a  defect  in  the  ori- 
ginal poem  than  to  any  inability  in 
the  translator.  In  the  introduc 
tion,  Mr.  Boyd  gives  an  account  of 
the.  Courts  of  Love,  which  existed 
in  Europe  .during  the  12tb,  iStb, 
and  I4th  centuries;  but we'canoot 
avoid  thinking  this  gentleman  ^ 
little  credulous  in  believing  the 
existence  of  female  couits  among 
the  Gauls  1177  years  before 
the  Christian  aera.  Though  the  au* 
thor  of  the  Histoire  des  Trouba- 
dours may  be  fully  convinced  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  information  re- 
specting the  Gauls  at  that  remote 
period,  we  are  surprised  that  Mr. 
Boyd  should  give  credit  tq  the 
statement.  The  short  sketch  of  the 
courts,  of  love  is  very  interesting, 
and  affords  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  manners  of  the  French  during 
the  middle  ages,  when  religion  and 
iove  were  blended  together  in  the 
institution  of  chivalry.  While  cen- 
suring the  licentious  poems  of  the 
Troubadours,  Mr.  Boyd  is  naturally 
led  to  speak  of  those  poets,  wh^ 
in  our  own  times,  prostitute  their 
talents,  and  disgrace  their  charactos 
in  the  production  of  amatory  odes, 
where  sentiment  and  sensuality 
are  blended,  and  which  are  to  be 
be  reprobated  in  proportion  to  the 
genius  they  display.  Mr.  Boyds 
sentiments  on  this  subject  do  honor 
to  himself  and  to  his  profession; 
and  the  whole  introduction  gives 
tis  a  high  idea  of  the  princip 
iicquirements  of  the  author. 


7ftE  AMftUBf. 
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A*T.  X3PCIIL  T%e  JSfiics  if  th  Tun;   or. Glories  of  the  Great  Worlds  M  P.9emfm 
Two  BooM/y  with  Notef  and  JFwtratione.  8vo.  pp.  269. 


NOT  having  any  relish  for  per- 
sonal and  private  satire  we  derived 
but  little  pleasure  from  these  epics. 
Ladies  of  high  rank  are  indecently 
ilragged  through  the  dirt,  and*  held 
up  tQ  ridicule  by  this  writer,  with 
^he  same  unfeeling  impudence  as 
ne  have  seen  displayed  by  some 
coarse  carman,  who   when  he  has 


purposely  splashed  with  mire  a  well 
<iressed  lady  on  the  pav^^  sets  the 
dirty  boys  to  laugh  at  her  mishap. 

TThe  attack  upon  political  cbarac* 
ters  isfairenough;butforanarrowto 
fly,  it  must  have  feathers  at  one  end 
if  it  has  lead  at  the  other.  Here  is 
lead  at  both. 


Art.  XXXIV.  All  the  Talents  ;  a  satirkaJ  Pteniy  in  Four  DitJogueSi  6y  Polypus.  8vo, 
Art.  XXXV.  A  Pastoral  Epilogue  to  and  lif  the  Author  of  <  All  the  Talents.^  8vo, 


THE  monkey  who  antics  on  the 
back  of  the  elephant  gets  a  laugh 
-from  the  rabble;  but  the  laugh  is 
against  himself  alone,  while  the 
lordly  elephant  is  admired  for  his 
majesty  and  forbearance. 

No  weight  of  character,  no  digni- 
ty of  conduct  exempts  a  man  from 
the  taunts  of  a  wit,  or  the  grins  of  a 
buflToon ;  the  spirit  of  tolerance 
which  so  strongly  marked  and  dia- 


mcterized  the  last  administration 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  a  hun» 
ilred  scribblers,  who  well  knew  the 
indiflFerence  with  which  theirattacks 
would  be  taken.  This  satirical 
poem,  to  do  th^  author  justice,  is 
the  best  of  those  we  have  seen : 
there  is  somebumour  in  rt  and  some 
wit.  Lingo,  too,  to  shew  his  learn* 
ing  has  thrown  in  a  little  Latin  and 
Greek. 


^RT.  XXXVL    The  Groans  of  the  Talents;  or  Private  Sentiment*  ^   PnbBc  Occur* 

rentes^  tf/.  8vo. 

AN  ass  kicking  the  dead  lion. 

^RT.  XXXVIL     All  the  Talents  in  Ireland;  a  satirical  Poem^  mth  Notesy  ly  Sc&v* 

TATOR.   8vo. 

THE  writer  has  drawn  his  own  "  ^  ruthless  bi^ot  (such  as  Mary'g  days 

character  in  four  lines    which  we  Present)  convemngbv  the  faggot's  bkzej 

Lii^i     ^Liu\.     e.  'L-  A  cruel  zealot,  with  feroaous  tone 

^hall  take  the  libertyof  transcribing,  Damning  all  sects,  aUchurchesbut  his  own.'. 

Art.  XXXVIir.  St^  Stephen's  Chapelt  a  satirical  Poem.   ^yHoRATius.  8vo» 

THIS  is  an  attack  upon  the  new    tires  were  upon  the  old.   It  is  a  very 
ministry,  as  the  three  preceding  sa-    haradess  one ! 

Art.  XXXIX.  The  Alarum;  a  Poemy  humhly  dedicated  to  Britons  of  all  Descriptions  ^who 
loye  their  King  and  venerate  the  happy  Constitution  of  their  Country*  8^0.  pp.  51. . 

AS  forced  from  wind-guns  lead  itself  can  Me«  emptiness  and  dulness  could  iaspiie^ 

£y  And  were  my  elasticity  and  fire. 

And  pondVous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  Had  Heav'n  decreed  such  works  a  longer 
the  sky ;  date 

As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owe,  Heay'ohad  decreed  to  spare  the  Grub^tiM 

The  wheels  above^  urged  by  the  load  be«  atatet 

'       low|  TbeDoBciad^ 


Akt.  XL. 


POETRT. 
lie    Bitiug  Sm ;  a  teno  enmic  rathie  Jttmam,  h  P.... 

IT  is  one  of  the  "  Miseries  of  frontcn':  it  has  nlpntv  «f  i. 

Human  Life"  to  have  too  much  of  in  it.  ind  is  nnf  ^!^»      ?°!^ 

a  good  thing.    The  .park  caugh.:  Ti^l  iTL' ;:Li'ZllZ 

the  two  first  volumes  of  th  s  work  throueh  two  or  th^  '*«|' "npnmty 

spread  like  wild-fire  intheSava»-  stZI^Troof IhS  t  "^  "  *u' 

nahs  of  America:    the  third  lac«  libeityTf  ?S  nrpL  i„^f  rT^ '^ 

fuel,  and  its  flame  burns  with  adim  tent?^of  ^JT  K  i""*"" 

Ho/f !'"»!,  la      '^"-^^"^    r'^omHattkstiaS 
tioff,  J* .  h.  M  ?   that  IS  we  suppose    has  at  anv  mtf^  «««  «««j    "wm^ 

Fellow  o/tAe  Swinish  MulliJe^„d  q^lli  v  ?f  ^^  nat!^**  F^** 

averyHnpudentandfecetiousfellow  3eenid  prSt"  bowevi^  S  t? 

too.     Of^  ail    the  satires  we  ever  sentason  in  th«  !«►     i    '      P^ 
read  this  has  the  largest  share  of  ef-  '       ^  ^'''  '''*'""«=• 

Ahi.  XLI.  Stultifira  Navu.-  or  the  Modem  Shi^  of  FooU.  ISnw. 
THIS,  modern  ship  of  Fools  b    dotes    wkJoK  «^»  tu 
built  after  the  model  of  Alexander    form  o^     .    are  thrown  into  tiie 
Barclay's  ancient  one  :lpacTo„st    JjaVand  d^H^  "t  P^^''-' F? 
the  vessel  may  be.  there  is  no  fear    Hmyi!k  '  notwithstanding  the 

that  it  should  lack  frSaeem  hrnSr^'.^u""'  r'''*^''  *'»"• 
inotley  merry-makinl  criw  ™sh  t  ^We'S^S  t  f'ir^"P"" 
on  board  in  conntless  numbers,  some  faVourablelDeolml  f  7"^  "  * 
relying  for  security  on  thei^  own  I^eSr  ""^^  "*  '^'  ™"»" 
buoyancy,  and  others  perhaps,  on 
the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  that '  he 
who  IS  born  to  be  banged,  will  ne- 
ver be  drowned.' 

Tliere  are  some  objects  against 
whom  a  merciful  and  judicious  sa- 
tirist only  cracks  his  whip  in  terro- 
rem  ;  on  the  backs  of  others  he  lets 

It  fall  with   merited  severity.    But        -  -  ■> e— «- «  covernawaDas. 

Jittle  discrimination  of  this  sort  is   WJfK  i,«.-  » 

.hewn  here,  whem  follies  of  e4y  Z.T'^'  "*  ^^  "^ 

hue,  and  vices  of  every  enormity.        Alluring  ev'ry  eye  to  view  tU  „>*.. 


''OF  NEW   rASHlON8,AND    FOOLS  THAT 
WEAR    DISGUISED  GARMENTS. 

Adfiofiulum  phaleras,  ego  U  intm  etkak 

ttovi. 
"GO  hide  thy  face,  dame  Deceocy.wMel 

l^escanton  fashians  andouiladWdwi; 
Tlieir  modes  are  folly,  and  their  drapery 

Une  yard  of  gauze^  to  cover  oaked^^ 


'     Arp  visibJe  thro*  cambric  twin'dso  6^ 

One  petticoat  or  drawersf  of  rotisiin  ihim 
!•  rum  heaven's  rude  bJast  protect  the 
"•agiJe  maid; 


-  .w,   ..w'..  Tvitti    a  cu  11 1 1117 

<:at  o  nine-tails,    but  a   clumsy  cart 
whip.  •' 

Whoever  the  anther  of  this  book 
IS,  be  has  contrived  to  scrwpe  tosre- 
ther  a  number  of  amusiug  an'ec- 

"  *  It  i»  abaoltttely  impossible  to  walk  tie  stmt^  «f  T  ~.j 
the  truth  of  this  remark-  as  the  iJiJ.  „„.  "\*"^j*  of  London,  without  witnesnus; 
»e«ls  heighten  the  s^^,  by  rrasninTtr^I  ™'!f  ^^^  P«"*'-g»'^  *.rf  W«/.b.« 
theyhaxet  whe«by  Ae  whoUonfouf  ftf™ /h"'""^  '5'™  '^'  ""'^  P*™""  '•^  "i^ 
a.  i?  they  had  no  coLn^^at  all  *'  *'""  'lo*»*«-d».  »  j"«  a.  pe«epfti 

Uie  expedient  o?  "l^TaTg  d^tTof  mud^^L  ^ '  '"P""""  '^""'^  >"  '^^^ 
instances,  are  convmed  bv7^I!„  inT-^.  '^*"  '**'"^  '«'  which,  in  loine 

of  lace,  which  is  caSy  disS^ed  bvT.  IhT'*'  ^'^  ^'  '"^''•""°  «*"«  '•^P^^'^' 
the  ancles.    So  much  for  dScy^i      ^         ''°"°"'  °*  '^  I*'"«^««  '^'-gK-l  '''^ 
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Maid  did  I  say-^What  diiPrence  in  the  sin,    Naked  the  arms,  the  shmdden  too  are  bare. 
The  harlot's  act,  orHmbsby  lust  array'd  ?        Lest  calves  and  ancles  blush  men's  eye* 

Or  Ficw  the  milliner's  inyentive  art,  ♦      .„  *°  ™^?j        ,.,        .         ,     ,    , 

In  hips  clastic,  and  full  swell  behind;  ^"  "'*^  ^-^y^'   ^'^^^^  crimson}  docka 
Stays  ^a  la  Jene*  teat    quoi"  at  once        ^      compare  „       ,     , 

impart.  To  flames  of  fire  ob  Satan's  cloven  feet. 

Thatnature'inaughtwithoutsuchmodes  Nomo«  must  female  beauties  be  concealM, 

""°  °;  Poor  decency,  alas !  hath  had  a  faN  ; 

Naught  was  the  swelhng  Padf  compared  Por  men  were  us'd  to  wed  charms  un»- 

to  this,  veal'd ; 

Indeed,  forbeauty  it  was  ne'er  designed ;  But  now  they  marry  what  isknown  toall. 
But  that  a  woman  still  might  seem  a  miss, 

A  single  hour  before  she  was  confin'd.  l'envoy  op  the  poet. 

Tight  let  the  Greciair  tresses  bind  the  head.  Though  common  decency  implores  in  vain. 

And  countless  ringlets,   «  ^  la  Heca-  Still  must  I  counsel,  and  the  truth  dia* 

miereX/*  close ; 

In  greasy  order  o'er  the  front  be  spread,  For  nakedness  ensures  rheumatic  pain, 

Thewholeaperuque||,fyeonnat'ralhair.  So  be  advis'd,  my  maids,  put  on  your 

The  deaden'd  lustre  of  that  once  bright  eye,  clothes. 
The  tinge  vermilion  with  white  lead  con- 

join'd.  '''"^  POET*S  CHORUS    TO  POOLS. 

Fain  would,  revive,    while  health's  rose    Come  trim  the  boat,  row  on  each  Rara  A  via^ 
blooming  dye,  Crowds  flock  to  man  ray  Stultifcra  Navis* 

By  diasipaton  long  hath  been  purloin'd. 

•  Thi«  article  of  dress,  not  only  obviates  any  pressure  upon  the  bosom,  but,  if  ne- 
cessity requires,  it  substitutes,  by  cotton  wadding,  any  deficiency.  With  respect  to  the 
stomach,  and  Butler's  renowned  seat  of  honour,  the  wadding  is  also  continued  to  that 
part,  wit'i  the  addition  of  whalebone,  so  as  to  compress  the  devant,  and  give  elas* 
ticity  and  rotundity  to  the  derriert,  by  which  means,  should  the  rude  touch  of  an  ine^ 
briated  carman  chance  to  come  in  contact  with  honour's  throne,  the  grasp  would 
not  be  felt,  and  that  much  redoubted  seat  of  majesty,  would  consequently  escape  insult. 

f  This  convenient  appendage  to  the  stomach,  levelled  at  once  all  distinctions  with 
single  and  married  ladies,  excepting  that  what  wzs  artificialin  the  mother,  was  frequently 
natural  in  the  daughter.  ^ 

X  This  appellation  was  derived  from  the  Parisian  lady  who  gave  the  ton  to  a  vast 
profusion  of  cork-screw  curls,  ranged  upon  the  forehead  like  rows  of  twisted  vfiren,  simi* 
lar  to  what  are  placed  near  the  cranks  of  bells  to  give  them  elasticity.  In  order  to  produce 
the  thin  glossy  appearance  which  constitutes  the  beauty  of  these  tresses,  (not  unlike 
the  love  locks  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firsg  it  is  necessary,  after  curling  with  the 
iroDs,  to  divide  and  subdivide  each  ringlet,  which  is  then  passed  through  the  fingers 
of  the  dressing  woman,  who  has  previously  wetted  them  with  some  sweet  scented  oil. 

II  As  to  nature,  she  has  literally  no  more  to  do  with  modern  table  in  this  par- 
ticular, than  a  magpie  has  occasion  for  a  Greek  lexicon.  How,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  should  the  dimple  goddess  define  what  is  so  suitable  to  our  complexions  as  we 
ourselves  can?  besides,  what  would  become  of  Mr.  Coilick,  the  hair  merchant,  and 
the  numerous  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Vicary's  calling ~ No  lady  of  ton  can  possibly  think  of 
less  than  ten  wigs  in  constant  wear,  in  short,  there  should  be  one  suited  to  every  look 
and  to  every  passion. 

§  The  diversity  of  coloured  silk  stockings,  which  have  graced  the  legs  of  our  Belles, 

has  conduced,  it    is  imagined,  to  heighten  their  predilection  fi)r  making  those  limbs 

•o  very  public,  by  a  uniform  method  now  adopted  of  twitchmg  up  the  g^own  on  one  side 

as  hijrh  as  the  garter,  t-i     •     .       •      , 

**  °  **  Horn  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 

Some  fashionables,  however,  have  not  confined  these  harlequinade  hose  to  their  own 
legs,  but  have  equipped  even  their  lacqueys  in  variegated  stockings.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  by  this,  any  comparison  whatsoever  with  the  has  jaundtre,  of  our  blue-coat 
boys,  the  former  being  the  iosignias  of  puppyism  and  foJly,  wherejs  the  latter  are 
the  united  badges  of  charity,  wisdom,  and  science. 
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AKTmXLIh'^MErik mJ  Man ;  ttmisttng  of  fcdmsf  Songs ^  BaUddt,  lie,  WnttnU 
C.  DtBOiN,  JuH.  of  Sadki^s  Wellt.  I2kno.  pp.  260. 

HERE  is  something  for  the  taste  dishes,  that  his  guests  must  be  very 

of  vouiiff  and  old,  gay  and  grave,  fastidious  if  they  do  not  find  some- 

male  and  female.    Mr.  Dibdin  has  thing  to  please  their  palates, 
spread  a  table  of  such  diversified 

Abt.  XLIIL  Travelling  Recnationty  hy  William  Parsons>  Etq.  12mo.2foli, 

A  Miscellany  of  easy  verse,  clas-    often  licentious  sentiments, 
ftical  allusion^  and  descriptions,  and 

Art.  XLIV.  Lyncs  on  Lcve.  12mo.  pp.  109. 
GROSS    indecency    in    clumsy    verse. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
DRAMA. 


Art*  I.    nree  CcmeJUsy  Translated  from  the  Spaauh*    8to«  pp»  34^* 


CERVANTES    ridicules    with 
;reat  propriety  some  of  ihe  Spanish 
i^edie^,    in  which   all   dramatic 
inity  was  disregarded,  where  each 
ct  was  passed  in  a  different  quarter 
f  the  gioDe^  and  the  infant  in  one 
cene  becomes  a  full  grown  man  in 
be  next.  The  Autos  Sacramentales, 
esembling  our  mysteries,  were  re- 
resented  on  the  Spanish  stage  till 
le  year  1765,  when  they  were  pro- 
ibited  by  a  royal  edict.     The  gen-^ 
5el  comedies  of  the  Spaniards  are 
8  regular  as  our  own,  but  more  full 
F  incident,  and  we  are  surprised  at 
le  skill  with  which  the  complicated 
let  is  unravelled.    The  three  co- 
ledies  which  are  translated  in  this 
>hMne,  afford  a  lively  picture  of 
pani^h  manners  during  the  16th 
«tury  :  two  of  them  were  written 
f  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca ; 
e  third  by   Don  Antonio  de  Solis, 
bich  is  much  inferior  to  the  other 
ro*      The  translator  profesaes^  not 
have  attempted  a  literal  version  ; 
deed   we  agree    with    him    that 
usiderable  licence  is  to  be  grant- 
;  in  the-  traiislation  •  of  a '  comedy » 
[t  we  would  not  have  verse  ren- 
red  into  prose.    The  originals  are 
itten  in  various  metres,  which  it 
>uld    have  been  difficult  to  imi- 
ein  our  language,   but  familiar 
ink  verse,    such   as  that  of  our 
{dramatists,  which  has  succeed- 
so  well  in  Thornton's   Plautus, 
d   also    in   Coleman's  Terence, 
ight  have  been  employed  on  the 
esent  occasion    with   advantage. 
>   attempt    has    been    made    to 
ipt  these  comedies  to  the  English 
ge,    but   with   a  few  alterations 
jy  might  be  fitted  for  representa- 


tion. The  speeches  though  often 
curtailed,  are  still  too  long,  parti-» 
cularly  as  the  verse  wjiich  consti- 
tuted their  chief  merit  in  the  origin 
nal,  has  been  neglected  in  the 
translation.  The  public  are,  how^ 
ever,  much  indebted  to  the  ano« 
nymous  translator,  for  if  he  has 
taken  liberties  with  the  original^ 
he  has  still  given  us  a  very  amusing 

Eicture  of  Spanish  manneri^ :  and  if 
is  plays  are  not  adapted  for  the 
stage,  they  cannot  fail  to  aoouise  ia 
the  closet. 

We  shall  give  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  one  of  the  three  plays 
by  which  they  will  be  enabled  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  character 
of  the  whole.  The  Fairy  Lady 
from  La  Dama  Dueude  is  the  most 
amusing  ;  but  it  would  be  impos* 
sible  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
plot  without  spoiling  the  whole 
story,  the  incidents  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  complicated.  We  have 
therefore  chosen  the  second  by 
the  same  author,  Don  Pedro  Calde« 
ron  de  la  Barca. 

KEEP     YOUR    OWN    SECRET,     FROM 
NADIE   PIE   SU  SECRET©. 

ALEXANDER  Farnese,  Prince 
of  Parma,  is  smitten  with  the  charms 
of  Donna  Anna  de  Castilo?,  and 
confides  his  secret  to  Dort  Arias, 
who  expresses  his  surprise  that  the 
Prince  had  not  rather  chosen  Don 
Caesar  his  secretary  for  a  confidant  . 
in  this  business.  Alexander  re- 
plies that  he  has  of  late  observed 
nis  secretary  to  be  so  melancholy 
and  so  dull  that  he  has  neglected 
the  most  important  dispatches,  that 
this  strange  alteration  has  interrupt* 
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ed  their  intimacy,  the  Prince  adds 
that  he  is  still  as  much  attached  to 
Caesar  as  ever,  and  that  he  is  anxi- 
ous to  know  the  cause  of  his  un- 
easiness, and  would  give  half  his 
principality  to  remove  it.  Lazaro, 
CfiBsar's  servant,  enters  with  a  letter 
for  his  master,  but  seeing  the 
Prince,  is  about  to  retire — the 
Prince  questions  him  about  his 
master's  melancholy,  but  the  fellow 
wlio  is  no  fool,  though  a  buffoon, 
tells  him  that  Don  Ccesar's  low 
spirits  are  occtasioned  by  his  hav- 
ing lost  a  vole  when  playing  at 
Ombre.  Don  Arias  is  sent  by  the 
Prince  to  Caesar  to  learn  the  real 
cause  of  his  distress,  and  arrives 
just  at  the  time  when  Cssar  is 
reading  a  letter  from  Donna  Anna 
which  assures  him  of  her  atfection, 
and  appoints  that  night  to  converse 
with  him  from  her  wirjdow.  Don 
Arias  delivers  the  Princess  message, 
and  Caesar  begs  him  to  assure  the 
noble  Alexander  of  his  gratitude, 
and  to  say  that  his  Ute  melancholy 
had  arisen  from  too  much  study  ; 
he  however  confesses  to  Arias, 
(whom  he  considers  his  friend) 
the  real  cause  of  his  distress, 
and  imparts  to  him  the  good 
news  he  bad  just  received.  Don 
Arias  in  possession  of  this  double 
secret  is  puzzled  how  to  act,  but 
thinks  if  he  informs  the  Prince  of 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  that  he 
will  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
lady  and  think  only  of  promoting 
the  happiness  of  his  friend  Casar. 
Don  Arias  finds  the  Prince  more 
in  love  than  ever  with  Donna 
Anna,  iivverthelebs  he  informs  him 
of  the  mutual  passion  which  sub- 
sists between  that  lady  and  Caisar. 
The  prince  blames  him  for  his 
communication,  but  after  a  short 
struggle  between  friendship  and 
love  resolves  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing of  the  lovers  that  evening — 
While  Don  Cu^sur  is  comjjlaining 
that  night  is  so  slow  in  its  approach, 
flie    Prince    arrives   and   appoints 


Ceesar  to  accompany  him  ift  ati  e^ 
cursion  about  the  city  at  night-- 
All  the  excuses  which  the  iiDfor* 
innate  lover  can  invent  are  in  v^n, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  join  d« 
party  of  which  Don  Felix  tfaebio- 
ther  of  Donna  Anna  forms  one. 

«*ACT   II. 

The  Street.    Night. 

Enter  the  Prince,   Don  Arias,  Dm 
Felix»  Don  CiESAft,  and  Lauio. 

D.  Arias.     It  is  a  very  fine  mgbt. 

Prince.  The  stars  sfame  to  briHidT, 
that  one  might  suppose  the  son  htmia 
had  been  broken  into  pieces,  and  scattestd 
about  the  Heaveos. 

D«  FeTtx.  While  the  moon,  eDcirdcd 
with  silvery  clouds,  darts  oo  us  ber  tnn- 
bling  beams,  ^hich  emulate  the  light  of 
day. 

Lazaro.  Aye,  there  she  8a3i  along, 
as  round  as  a  wafer.  Many,  &he's  no 
empty  moon  to-nigh V  hut  full ;  fiJUup 
to  the  very  brim. 

D.Citfar.  (aside J.  Ah  mc !  meduib 
I  scarcely  feel  the  mere  disappoimoent 
of  my  hopes,  so  much  more  deeply  an  I 
grieved  to  think  how  just  a  cause  Doom 
Anna  will  have  to  reproach  me,  to  qnci> 
tion  the  sincerity  of  my  afiectioo  !•-&, 
the  ni^ht  grows  cold  ;  is  it  not  bettff lo 
retire  r  The  dew  may  prove  iDJurioBS » 
your  healtli ;  and  we  have  already  stroU 
long  enough. 

Prince,  You  know  my  rank  vSl  « 
permit  me  to  walk  about  the  streets  in  tbe 
day-time ;  and  therefore,  since  I  ao  nt 
to-night,  1  am  determined  not  to  go  bosie 
till  I  have  seen  evejy  comer  of  the  dtf. 

D.  Casar.  (oAtde),  Distraction  !btt 
my  emotion  will  betray  me.  Let  metiy 
to  join  in  the  conversation  of  the  r* 
O  !  could  I  but  for  a  moment  diTtft  w 
mind  from  these  torturing  reilectioM'- 
What  think  you,  Sir,  of  Flora  ? 

Prince.  U  not  ihat  the  Miiaueie  Wy  f 
She  looks  well  enough  at  a  distance. 

La%aro.  Very  tJiie;  especially  if  it 
be  at  a  disunce  so  great  that  she  can^  be 
seen  at  all.  ' 

D.  Arias.  I  think  Laura  dresseiwy 
well. 

La%aro.  And  very  well  she  nay }  f« 
the  has  a  pawnbroker  for  her  Io>er,  aai 
he  gives  her  the  choice  of  all  tbe  goodkV 
his  shop. 
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D»  Cssar    (tuuU),    At  this  very  mo- 
nent  methinkt  I  see  Donna  Anna  stand- 


ing at  her  window>  and  ^smtkz  to  herself^ 
*<  what  can  this  mean  ?  The  hour  Is  pastt 


1  saying 
?  fheh« 
but  Cxsar  appears  not ;  is  it  thus  he  values 
my  &vour8  ?''  And  then  she  will  be  an- 
gry !  Bnt  I  forget  that  I  had  resolved  to 
torn  my  thoughts  to  other  subjects.— 
Celia  sung  extremely  well. 

luauoTQ,  Aye,  you  seldom  find  so  good 
a  roice  joined  with  so  bad  a  hot 

D.  Csior.  Nature  was  willing  to  give 
ker  some  accomplishment*  to  compensate 
for  her  want  of  beauty;  as  I  have  heard 
that  in  some  countries  they  give  good  por- 
tions to  the  ugly  girls,  and  none  to  the 
pretty  ones, 

La%aro,  What  think  you  of  Lucin- 
da?«— who  lately  bethought  herself,  that, 
insteail  of  spending  her  money  in  house- 
rent,  she  would  lay  it  out  upon  a  coach  ; 
and  when  somebody  asked  her  where  she 
meant  to  live,  she  replied,  *^  In  the  coach 
all  day,  and  at  night  In  the  coach- 
house.'' 

T).  C^sar  (aside),  I  cannot  attend  to 
these  idle  discourses.  Let  me  make  one 
more  attempt. — Sir,  the  night  is  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  Princess  your  sistvr  will 
be  an&ious  for  yoiy  retuin.  You  know 
her  affection  for  you,  and  her  constant 
sc^citude  about  you  \  do  not  occasion  her 
this  uneasiness. 

Prince  (asule),  I  am  much  more 
concerned  at  observing  your  uneasiness. 

Z>.  Cssar.    What  says  your  Highness  ? 

Prime,  I  say  that  I  need  not  hasten 
iny  retuin  on  that  account,  for  my  sister 
does  not  kno^v  that  I  am  out  of  the 
Palace. 

Z>.  C^sar  (aside).  That  hope  has 
£uled  me  ! 

JLaviMro*  In  this  little  hovel  there  live 
two  women,  so  hardened  in  evil  courses, 
that  you  might  defy  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  in  Italy  to  persuade  them  to  walk 
uprighdy. 

Prssue.     Why  so  ? 

La^ara,  Because  one  of  them  is 
crooked,  and  the  other  hump- backed. 

D.  Arias,  Here  lives  an  old  woman 
who  passes  for  a  witch. 

JLoT^aro.  Bid  her  avaunt  then,  in  the 
devil  s  name. 

D,  Arias.  O,  you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  her  ;  they  say  her  magic  goes  no  farther 
tbaa  love-potions. 


Laxaro,  So  lAuch  the  worse  ;  I  once 
learned  to  my  cost  what  it  was  to  deal 
with  vermin  of  that  sump. 

Prince.  Why,  what  harm  did  they  do 
you? 

La%aro.  Sir,  you  must  know  that  I 
fell  in  love,  once  upon  a  time,  when  I  had 
better  have  let  it  alone :  and  nothing  wonld 
serve  me  but  I  must  go  to  a  witch  for  a 
charm  to  help  forward  my  suit.  She  told 
me  she  could  do  nothing  unless  I  fetched 
her  a  lock  of  my  mistress's  hair.  Away 
went  I  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  prize  ;  and  at 
last,  as  luck  wou^d  have  it,  I  found  my 
nymph  one  dav  asleep,  and  cut  oC  a  fine 
flowing  curl,  that  shaded  her  forehead. 
Upon  that  my  sorceress  founded  her 
ch  rm,  and  promised  that  at  midnight 
I  should  see  the  owner  of  it  come  to  my 
bed*s  foot,  and  draw  my  curtain.  But 
litde  did  I  suspect  what  sort  of  a  visitor 
I  was  to  have !  Instead  of  the  lady  I 
looked  for,  fair  and  blooming  as  the  mom, 
in  stalked,  to  claim  the  curl— a  skele* 
ton  !-»for  alas  1  my  charmer  had  worn  a 
perriwig  !  My  hair  stands  an  end  at  this 
moment,  when  I  think  of  tne  fright  I  was 
in.  However,  it  had  one  good  efl^t— 
it  cured  me  of  my  love. 

D.  C€sar  (aside).  Of  what  avail  are 
all  mv  endeavours  to  banish  her  from  my 
recollection,  if  the  pains  of  love  are  capa- 
ble of  surviving  even  the  loss  of  reason 
and  of  memory  ?  Aeain — but  how  idle 
are  the  dreams  of  a  lover  !•— again  I  can 
fancy  I  behold  Donna  Anna — not  that  she 
reuins  any  wish  to  see  me,  but  only  to 
convince  herself  the  more  certainly  ot  my 
perfidy, — returning  once  more  to  her 
window ;  and  there  not  finding  me,  she 
exclaims — ^methinks  Ihear  her — "  Though 
Csesar  should  come  now,  it  would  be  too 
late  J  the  affection  is  extinguished  which 
would  have  led  me  to  receive  him !" — > 
My  Anna !  my  only  love !  consider — But 
I  rave! — Has  any  one  noticed  me? — 
No  ! — Alas  I  I  imagined  myself  talking 
with  her. 

Prince    (aside  to  Don  jfrias).     Don 

Arias,  Caesar   conceals   his  trouble  very 

ill.  ^ 

D.  Arias  f aside  to  the  Prince).    His 

emotions  oveipower  him. 

Piince  (aside  to  Don  Arias).  He  hat 
missed  his  opportunity,  however;  nor 
Deed  he  complain,  since  I  am  silent,  who 
have  not  gained  it.    He  may  surely  sut^* 
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tiatto  the  tonhefit^  o^  at)lle66^,  if  t  call 
endure  \mh  patience  those  of  jealousy.   ^ 

D,  Arias  f aside  to  the  Prince),  Con- 
iidef,  Sirj  Donna  Aima'«  brother  is  ^.re- 
sent ;  take  care  lest  he  overhear  what  you 
«ay. 

Pfiitee  faside' to  Don  Afias).  There 
is  BO  danger;  he  is  of  too  noble  a  nature 
to  be  open  to  Buspicioii.*' 

The  buffoonery  of  Lazaro  occu- 

Eies  a  great  part  of  the  night  scene, 
>onna  Anna  and  Elvira  her  maid 
wait  all  the  night  at  the  window. 
At  tlay-break  th©  Prince  conclud- 
ing all  danger  of  an  interview  to 
be  over,  allows  Caesar  to  depart, 
who  arrives  at  the  appointed  plac^ 
just  in  time  to  exculpate  himself, 
and  the  Jady  promises  to  contrive 
another  interview — Ciesar  informs 
Don  Arias  of  all  that  had  passed, 
and  sends  Lazaro  with  a  letter  to 
Donna  Anna  to  hasten  the  pro- 
jnked  meeting— ^all  this  takes  place 
t,t  tourt.  The  Prince  is  immediate- 
ly informed  by  Dbn  Arias  of  every 
thing,  and  if  possible  to  prevent 
the  delivery  of  the  letter  he  tells 
Don  Felix  that  his  sister  is  taken 
suddenly  ill  and  sends  him  home 
to  intercept  Lazaro.  The  sndddn 
aixival  of  Don  Felix  frightens  his 
Bister,  this  however  he  attributes 
to  the  illness  of  which  the  Prince 
had  informed  him*  Lazaro  think- 
ing Dan  Felix  safe-  at  court,  comes 
running  in  with  a  letter  from  his 
master,  but  seeing  Felix  pretends 
to  have  been  attacked  in  the  street, 
and  to  .have  taken  shelter  there. 
Don  Felix  believes  that  it  was  this 
tumult  which  had  frightened  14s 
sister^  ia  quite  satisfied  and  goes  out 
to  see  if  the  street  is  quiet ;  in 
the  meat!  time  Donna  Anna  and 
Lazaro  exchange  letters.  Donna 
Anna  complains  of  low  spirits  to 
her  brother,  who  advises  her  to  go 
to  his  country  house  which  was  just 
what  she  wanted,  having  sent  w^ord 
to  Csesar  to  meet  her  at  her  bro- 
ther's villa  that  evening.  The 
Prince  i$  agaii^i  informed  by  Don 


AriM  bf  tbeirifehie^lnteTtie^.  aiid 
in*  order  to  pi*event  it,  tells  Doa 
Felix  that  Ca^sat  has  received  i 
challenge  and  is  to  fight  that 
evening  near  his  Villa— the  Prince 
bees  Don  Felix  to  follow  Caesar, 
and  on  no  account  to  lose  sight  (rf 
him  for  fear  of  foul  pky.  thepro- 
vokrng  perseverance  of  Don  Fdix 
prevents  the  intended  interview, 
and  Lazaro  is  sent  to  explahi  the 
cause  of  CsBsar^s  absence  to  the 
lady.  In  short  all  Cssar^s  plans 
are  defeated  in  a  similir  manned— 
he  confides  his  intentions  to  Don 
Arias,  who  ^  communicates  them  to 
the  Prince,  and  thus  every  project 
is  frustrated.  At  last  Doq  Cwar 
resolves  to  ask  his  sister  in  manriafifd 
from  Don  Felix,  but  the  Prince 
who  is  made  acquainted  witb  all 
Caesar's  intentions,  requests  Don 
Felix  to  bestow   his  sister  upon  a 

E articular  friend  of  .his  own,  whom 
e  does  not  name.  When  Ca^ 
makes  his  application  to  the  brother 
he  is  told  that  the  lady  is  already 
disposed  of,  and  with  her  own  con- 
sent, for  Donna  Anna  believing 
the  Prince's  friend  to  be  no  other 
than  Csesar,  had  readily  promised  to 
oblige  her  brother  and  the  Prince. 
The  distress  of  the  lovers  is  now 
complete  and  they  resolve  to  elope, 
but  this  is  prevented  by  the  Printe. 
Caisar  in  despair,  while  employed 
by  the  Prince  to  write  a  letter  to 
his  unknown  rival,  confesses  eveiy 
thing  to  his  master^  who  apparently 
euraged,  makes  him  Ae  bearer  of  i 
letter  to  Don  Felix,  which  contains 
an  order  for  the  marriage  of  Don« 
Anna  —  The  person  whom  the 
Prince  names  for  the  bosband 
proves  to  be  Csesar  himself,  and 
thus  the  piete  terminates  happily. 
This  play  like  most  of  the  Spanish 
comedies,  is  full  of  incident,  but 
though  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  not  allowed  to  flag^  the  passioaf 
are  never  excited,  and  he  is  rather 
inclined  to  laugh  at,  than  commise* 
rate  the  distress  of  the  lovers^ 
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THE  Hbney  MocJn  Mras  noticed 
3  our  fourth  voltlme  \  thoiigh  com- 
losed  of  shreds  jEtnd  {matches,  we 
emarked  upoA  it'^  that  it  was  a 
trikin^  fancy  ^ress^  jiiit  together 
nth  skill  and  Worked  up  with  taste. 
hakespeate*s  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
nd  Much  ado  about  Nothing  sup- 
lied  the  characters,  And  the  senti^ 
lents  mi^ht  occasioniilly  be  ti^ced 
)  the  same  toiircd.  In  the  cotl- 
xuction  and  chafactei^  of  the  prd- 
mt  cirama^  Mr.  Tobin  has  plated 
reaterr^liance  on  his  own  strength, 
id  the  Result  has  justified  his 
onfidence.  The  passion  hei^e  dis- 
lajed  is  rtVenge-^mortal,  tnex- 
Dguishable  reverige.  It  is  not, 
owever,  as  by  Miss  BaiUie>  traced 
om  its  birth  upwaiMs^  S^nd  marked 
I  all  its  successive  pdriods>  until 
lotted  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
urpose ;  here  it  is  exhibited  at 
ice,  and  in  full  edbrmity.  **  Why 
len,'*  says  Fitzharding^, 

T    '      '  **  Why  then 

Tveiige  be  still  ipy  solitary  comfort : 
'  darkness  and  by  daylight,  hy  comJ>a- 

liion, 
f  fopd,  my   sl^ep,  my  study*  and  my 

pastitne  ; 
he  of  my  ^a^  and  life  of  all  mV 

being/ 

The  scene  is  laid  in  England ; 
!  action  takes  pikce  in  the^  ele- 
ith  century,  soon  after  the  Nor- 
donquest ;  and"'  the  time  em» 
is  but  little  inore  than  is 
iry  for  the  representation  of 
Uece.  Hugh  de  Tracy,  a  Baron 
IGame  pver  with  the  ^onque- 
sides  in  a  solitary  Ca9tle  with 
[only  d^lnghter  Florence  ;  she 
kmoured  aS  one  of  her  fathez^s 
^y  fiertrand,  but  the  proud 
spurns  the  ^abject  alliance, 
ireatens  her  with  his  unreUnt- 
(et  and  alienation  if  shfe^i^-* 
lis  will : 
IN.  Rev.  Vql.  VI. 
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If  in  the  headstrong  dours^  of  thy  desirei, 
And  the  rank  pride  of  disobedience. 
Thou  Wed*st  thyself  to  this,  my  loiHr-bonl 

vassal. 
Living,  my  persecution  shall  attend  thee. 
And  when  I  die,  my  curses  be  thy  por^^ 

tipn. 

The  character  of  the  Baroii  ift 
iveli  supported  ;  tinctured  with  the 
Unperstition  of  his  age^  haughty^ 
stern^  impetuous ;  yet  when  tne 
stornl  of  passion  has  blown  orei*, 
kind  and  affectionate;  th  early 
life,  arid  iri  hi^  nativi^  country  he 
had  wedded  an  English  lady  of  most 
rare  endowments,  but  by  some  vil- 
lain he  had  been  led  to  suspect 
her  of  infidelity.  A  letter  from  fitl 
Unknown  hand  reaches  him^  point*^ 
ing  out  the  tiriie  when,  in  bis  own 
chamber,  Matilda  might  be  found 
in  guilty  converse  wiih  her  lover^ 
The  jealous  Baron  awaits  the  hour 
in  torture  :  he  rushes  into  the  a« 
partment,  and  does  surprise  his  Wife 
m  secret  with  a  man;  Me  st£lbs 
her;  her  coropaniori  flfees,  and  iri 
the  darkness  of  the  night  esc^pei) 
the  husband^s  vengeance.  Returns 
in^  from  the  pnrsuit,  the  lattet 
finds  that  his  wife,  who  wan  i)Ut 
slightly  wounded,  had  fled  with  hef 
infant  boy  Jlobert>  from  his  imme- 
diate fury.  She  teaches  the  nearest 
sea-port  and  embarks  for  England  i 
the  vessel  is  wrecked  ^  and  De  Tracy 
learns  that  every  soul  on  board  ha4 
perished. 

The  villain  who  first  excited  hid 
jealousy  bad,  foi"  the  purpose  of 
completing  bis  machinations,  and 
giving  ptoof  to  the  Baron  of  Ma* 
ti Ida's  disloynlty  contrived  to  secrete, 
himself  in  her  chambet:  the  tein^ 
chief  being  ^0n%  he  writes  a  se- 
cond letter  to  the  Barony  infoiming 
him  that  his  wife  is  pure  and  spot- 
less, that  his  own  object  was  re« 
renge.  but  that  yeth4i%iUMfttiate4- 
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The  Baton  is  now  atronized  at  tte 
consequence  of  his  precipitation, 
and  all  his  former  fondness  revives. 
The  play  opens  with  the  represent 
tation  of  a  room  in  the  baron^s 
castle ;  he  is  seen  kneeling  before 
a  picture  of  Matilda,  and  thus  ad- 
dresses it : 

<<  Barm*    Thou  frail  memorial  of  diat 
blessed  spirit, 
Which,    after   earthly  martyrdom*  now 

sittest 
Tkron'd  with  rejoicing  angels^  see  me 

kneel 
With  the  prone  spirit  of  contrition, 
^nd  deep  despair  to  do  thee  revVence  x 
If  that  foul  deeds,  as  horrible  as  mine, 
Do  ever  at  the  throne  of  grace  find  mercy. 
Be  thou    my  advocate,  with    boundless 

love 
Larger  than  thy  exceeding  wrongs,  plead 

for  me. 
That  what  cannot  be  pardoned,  may  thro' 

thee 
Provoke  a  lighter  penance*  (RUet,)  So— 

that  dofie, 
My  heart  hath  heav'd  off  somewhat  of  its 

load — 
for  when    in   full  confession,    we  poiir 

forth 
The  inward  mediutton  of  dark  dttds^ 
They  cease  awhile  to  haunt  us." 

.  Surely  this  opening  is  calculated 
to  prepare  us  for  tte  expectation 
that  some  crime  had  been  perpe- 
trated of  a  less  venial  nature  than 
that  actually  epmmitted.  Under^ 
the  strong  conviction  of  his  wife's 
infidelity,  a  conviction  in  which 
the  Baron  is  apparently  authorised 
by  the  e\^idence  of  his  senses,  the 
assassination  must  in  those  ages 
have  been  considered  as  an  act  of 
justifiable  vengeance,  and  even  in 
thene  times  would  not  be  judged 
with  very  great  severity.  His 
crime  was*  a  too  ready  aiid  impli- 
cit credulity,  and  although  its  con- 
sequences were  infinitely  deplora- 
ble and  afflicting  to  himself,  it 
Vkrould  scarcely  have  been  repented 
of  as  an  act  of  consummate  and 
lncx|>iahle^uilt. 


The  ihonstec  who  Ivdd  Acs  !• 
trakened  the  jealousy  and  iiDp6ied 
upon  the  credulity  of  theBatftJftii 
Fitzhafding,  leader  of  a  banditti  of 
Danish  robbers,  whose  baulu  is  in 
the  neighbouring  forest  Here 
again  it  may  be  noticed  as  i  fault 
that  we  are  so  long  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  offence  which  coald 
have  instigated  such  deatHy  «• 
venge  in  the  bosom  of  Fitzharaiog; 
it  is  not  disclosed  till  the  verj  m 
act  of  die  play.  We  see  the  pas- 
sion in  all  its  wmst  and  most  ma- 
lignant workings  without  being  able 
to  account  for  iL  It  seems  unna- 
tural:  the  mind  seeks  relief  in  tk 
indulgence  of  conjecture  as  to  wte 
the  cause  may  be,  and  thus  the  H- 
tention  is  dissipated  and  divided. 

The  Baron,  unable  to  appeal 
his  conscience,  sends  for  the  Wj 
Dunstan,  from  a  neighbourinl 
Abbey,  in  hopes  that  he  may  *  i»* 
nister  to  the  mind  diseased,' aJ 
*  pluck  from  the  memory  a  roow 
sorrow.'  In  his  way  to  the  casi 
he  is  stopped  by  Fuzhardin«f,  * 
strips  the  Friar  of  his  babiliaeajj 
and  sends  him  back  to  bis  cr 
In  this  disguise  Fitzharding 
to  gain  admission  into  the 
for  himself  and  his  followers, 
there  to  riot  in  revenge  l>y 
slaughter  -of  every  living  en 
which  it  contains. 

Enrolled  among  this  banditti  f| 
Robert  de  Tracy,  the  Baron's  ^"^ 
who,  in  the  arms  of  his  motfaei; 
tilda,  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck.  On  a  lonely  beath 
iuliabits  a  cxittage,  and  ffO«n  ^ 
manners  and  appearance,  is  com 
dered  by  all  the  neighboutiil 
as  a  witch. 

«  ACT  IL  I 

SCENE  I  — TAr  IiisukfcCf0nf'\ 

(Robert  knocks  «>i/A©rf-) 

i?o6/.— Hist,  hist !  Mother.-*/^^ 
Not  at  home?  Then  Til  leave  thti  f 
on  the  table,  And  call  B:ar  her  blcnqgi 
ther  timo. 
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Mat*    My  Soiu 
'  i^oj/.    Your  blessings  ihdihet,  let  it  U 
\  short  one.  Th^fe  is  ^omethit^g  will  kee^ 
amine fromthe  door  till  I  reiUrn. 
Afat.    Wheite  got  you  thi«i  ? 
R$bt,     Ask  no  ^uefitidtitf,  His  yotirs. 
Mati    No,  aot  for  xtmfldi  Would  I  f  ar- 
take  thy  gttilt  =^*-^- 
3oWcanie  it  thine  ?-^0h  mjr  fdreboding 

h^ait! 
^here  have  you  slept  tliese  three  nights  ? 
Robt.    Peace  I  say. 
Mat*     3hoUid  yo^  have  joiti'd  the  band 

bf  yavage  ruffians— 
jRo^.    I  have,  what  then  ? 
Mat.    What  then  I  hast  thbu  a  moment 
VeighM  the  fiiU  horrors  bf  an  outlaw'ft 

life,^ 
h  exchange  the  noblest  attributes  of  nian 
?0T  (he  worst  quality  of  beasts— to  herd 
fTnh  the  vile  dregs  and  dffacum  of  so- 
ciety, 
iLodbear  About  a  cdnscien^e  that  will 

start 
Vnd  tremble  at  the  rustlldg  Of^a  leaf? 
To  shroud  all  day  in  darkhessy  and  steal 

forth 
fusing  the   mdon  that  With  enquiring 

eye 
fatdiet'yout  silent  ^hd  felbnious  tiead^ 
bd    everv^    twinklii^g    rtar  that  peeps 

abroad 
i  minister  of  terror— ^ 
Rck,     Peace  t  say. 
Mai.    The  blessed  iileep  you  know  D0t| 

whose  s\ireet  inSuence 
ire  he    can    stretch    his  labour-aching 

limbS) 
oftly  fteais  up  the  peds&nt^s  w^ar)^  lids, 
kk  the  cold  earth)  ^th  over  watching 

spent,  . 

ou  ttiridid  fret  ifa  feverish  wakefiilQess  i 
m  jifltttre,  wearied  out,  at  length  o'er- 

comes 
hejitrong  cohcett  of  fear^  atid  ^gins  ia 

doze: 
Bt  4s  oUivioti  steals  upon  your  sense^^ 
he  hollow   groahing  wind  uprears  you 

l|uick, 
iM  you   sit,    catching  Ivith  tospehded 

breath, 
Utjis  the  beating  of  your  heart  Ivillle^ 

you, 
bt  fancied  step  of  justice. 
Jiok.    Hark!  who's  there  I 
Matt    Ko  one»  my  son  1 


,    Mai.  I  hear  noBiing-— 

Kor  au^ht  do  I  behold,  save  on  yon  tree^ 
The  miserable  remnant  of  a  wretch 
That   was  halig'cl   there   for    mttrdep>**> 
Look. 
Rt>ht.     I  dare  not^ 
Can  you  look  on  it  ? 

Mat,    It  aiinbys  not  me.^-^  ^ 

X,anf  nomurderar. 
Hooti   Norl,nor  I.— ^ 
I  am  no  murderer  neither— ^et  for  w^Hdf 
I  dare  hot  look  tlidt  Way. 

Mat,    You  are  a  robber, 
And  he  who  robs,  by  shaip    resistance 

prcss'd 
Will  end  the  deed  in  blood-^tttras  so  with 

kirn- 
He  Onc^  po8$e8S*d  a  soul,  quick  as  yoitf 

own 
To  mercy,  and  would  quake  al  you  d^ 

now, 
i\t  the  bare  apprehension  of  the  act 
That  has  consign 'd   him  to  yofl  nake<l 

tree. 
Where   every    blast    to    memorize    hid 

shaine 
May  whistle  shrilly  through  hid>  bolIdW 

boneil) 
Andih  his  tongueless  jawS  a  voice  tenetif^ 
To  preach  with  more   than  mortal  eh^ 
quence  ! 
Rait,    'Tis  a  daran'd  life,  and  I  ^U 
leive it,  mother, — tomorrow— ^ 

Mat.     Nay  to-night,  wliy  not  to-higiiil 
RoBh    l*o-night  I  cannot,     firi  m^B 
n^  at  the  door)  Hark ! 

Mat,    There's  som^  oije  iJow< 
Roht.  1^6-morrow,taothef>Iairiy«rttr^l 
agaiii. 
Mai.    7*o-mtrroW  tken*-a 

[^xii^oheri. 
WJikivisitOfistiiis 
That  knocks  s6  gently?  (Ophuitudoor,)'^ 

There  is  something  in  (i  scend 
like  this,  which  may  interest  and 
impress  tliat  |>art  en  siti  audience) 
which  it  is  also  (calculated  to  in4 
struct  and  camion^ 

The  fiaron*s  severity  towards  hil 
daughter  Florence,  added  to  her 
love  for  his  vassal  Bertrand,  urgeti 
her  to  thtow  herself  into  his  arms^ 

*<  fkti    Nay,  <lo  not  presi  me; 
fiui.        Corner  yf?i  iuust  be  minf « 
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There  ti  A  kiflcHonaentiiig  in  y  our  eye, 
*      Which  mocks  the  faint  refusal    of  your 

tongue: 
XoT^  on  your  rittog   bosom   reigns  sa* 

pvemCf 
Aad  speaks  his  tritunph  in  this  yielding 

sigh. 
fhr.    There  is  xny  hand  ;  to-night  I 

will  be  thine  r 
My  kindred>  dwelling,  and  proud  hopes  I 

quit. 
To  deate  to  thee*  and  thy  poor  humble 

fortunes. 
Mert.     At  sun-set  then,  you'll  meet  me 

it  the  Abbey. 
^ad  lest  your  perM>i^  should  create  sus. 

pICfODf 

Supnose  you  come  apparelPd  as  a  boy : 

And  wear,  like  many  a  gallant,  capering 

knight, 
Whose  smooth  complexion  scarce  would 
hazard  twice 

The    keen    encounter   of  the  northern 
windy 

The  front  of  Hector,  with  a  woman's 
heart. 
Flar.     Is  it  so  easy  then  to  play  the 

hero? 
JBert.     'Tib  but  to  strut,  and  swell,  and 
knit  your  brow. 

Tell  twenty  lies  in  a  breath,  and  round 
them  off 

With  twice   as  many  oaths,   to  wear  a 
sword 

Longer  than  other  men's,  and  clap  your 
hand 

Upon  the  hilt,  when  the  wind  stirs,  to 
shew 

How  quick  the  sense  of  honour  beats  with- 
in you. 

How  many  valiant  cowards  in   brave  ar- 
mour, 

Have    bluster'd    unsuspected     to     their 
graves,— 

Nay,  afterwards,  frown'd  terrible  in  mar- 
ble. 

Who  at  the  trumpet's  charge,  had  stood 
aghast 

And  shrunk  like  tortoises  into  their  shells 

To  die  with  apprehension  ? ' 

In  passing  over  the  heath  they 
are  attacked  by  the  robbers,  and 
while  Bertrand  is  contending  with 
some,  the  rest  Carry  off  Florence, 
thus  disguised  as  a  boy,  tq  their 
cave.    Ooserving  the  youth^s  anxi- 


ety and  attenl[i6n  to  what  psis^ 
it  is  determined  to  dispatch  him; 
and  Robert,  the  last  e;  tered  in  the 
troop  is  enjoined  to  perpetrate  the 
deea,  while  the  rest  of  the  gangare 
on  their  excursion  to  the  cattle. 
The  robbers  depart,  and  the  follow- 
ing well-managed  dialogue  takes 
place  between  the  victim  and  ^ 
destined  murderer : 

<<  Flor.     What  mean  their  dark  Iwh, 

and  half  tmother'd  speediet, 
Where  n:ore  the  eye  interprett  than  tk 

tongue, 
And  silence  is  most  horrible  ? 

Rott,      My*  mother's  a  witdi  an 

enough-^ 
She  prophesied  I  should  sooo  ton  at- 

throat- 
Well,  youth,  you  can  guessl  suppoicfl^ 

they  nave  left  us  alooe. 
flor.     Indeed    I  know  not— fcr  tf 
harm,  I  hope. 

Poii.    That  I  should  kill  thee. 
Flor.     Nay ,  but  you  wSl  BOt  do  it,  sj 
good  fellow. 
What's  my  offence  ? 

Rdit.     You  ne'er  offended  me, 
Fl9r.    Nor  any  that  doth  bear  ahtiai 

form. 
I  never  wrong'd  the  smallest  livisgtliiiij. 
Or  trod  designedly  upon  a  worai,— 
For  I  was  bred  to  gentleness,  and  kmw 
Nought  that  hath  fleedng  breath,  toooOl^ 

for  mercy.  i 

Why  seek  you  then  my  hfei  whidig*  j 

from  me 
Will  never   add    a  moment's  hpotk  » ' 

your's  ?  I 

.      ^obt.     Peace,  boy!  ! 

Flor.    Ob,  think  upon  the  honor  rfdH 

deed.  < 

You  have  a  friend,  who  knows;— foH^I 

a  parent,  \ 

A  father  or  a  mother,  think  on  thesj-    i 
'Twould  almost  break  their ^icaits  toJ^ 

your  death  • 

Jtn  natme's  common  course — How  w«t 

they  start  3 

To  hear  you  had  been  slaughtered  in  cdl 

blood—  ^ 

But  if  they  knew  you  were  a  minlcWi 
Oht  they  would  curse  the  hoar  that  fi 

you  birth, 
And  die  stark  mad  with  agon?. 
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RiAt.  I  cannot  strike—he  withers  op 
my  anu— 
Wow  then   V\\  do't — Speak,  youth,  are 
you  prepared  > 
Fhr.  ^Oh  no— for  life  is  sweet — death 
terrible  — 
rhe  firmest  Stoic  meets  it  with  a  pang. 
iow  then  should  I,  an  unschooi'd  simple 

boy, 
^ook  calm  at  that,  which  makes  the  stem* 
est  shudder  ? 
Robt,   Vou  must  die  youtl|. 
Flor,  Nay — ^yet  you  will  not  do  it— -• 
^00  cannot-«-for  your  cold  relaxing  hand 
xKisens  its  gripe,  and  all  your  limbs  too 

trenibio. 
Rohi.  Now  then. 

Flor.  Nay  turn  not  thus  your  head  aside, 
fain  wooldsee  how  sternthe  butcher  looks 
iThen  h'*    doth    stnke  tlie  lamb — You 

tremble  still ; 
jul  in  your  eyes,  twin  drops  of  mercy 

stand, 
bey  fall  upon  your  cheek— nay  then  you 

cannot. 
Robt.  Hear '  me ;  I  have  passed  my 
Mfd  to  my  comrades  that  you  shall  die  : 
|r  hand  may  shrink,  mine  eye  may  drop 
ear.*— No  matter,  'tis  past,  and  thus— 
(Lifij  his  hand  to  strike,) 
Flor,  Have  mercy  on  my  sex — I  am  a 
woman. 

Ignorant  that  the  fair  captive  who 
s  thus  subdued  him  is  his  owu 
ler,  Robert  de  Trac}',  in  order  to 
cue  her  from  the  robbeis,  con- 
Cts  her  to  the  lone  cottii^e  of  bis 
•ther  Matilda:  and  afterwards, 
it  should  seem  without  knowing 
t  the  Baron  is  his  fatlier), 
iDpted  by  humanity  alone^  he 
Qts  an  arrow  into  the  castle 
rying  with  it  a  note  announcing 
meditated  attack,  and  preparing 
inmates  to  resist  it. 
[eanwhile  Fitzharding  has  ^ain« 
jdmission  under  the  disguise  of 

![onk*8  hood  and  vestments : 
of  the  banditti  also  are  by 
onivaoce  introduced  as  miii- 
^  and  partake  of  the  hospitality 
9  proffered  to  their  order. 
consequence  of  strange  and 
nunoum  having  reached  the 
^  concerning  the  woman  of  the 


heath  who  had  practised  witchcnifty 
the  Baron  sends  some  vassals  with, 
an  order  to  bring  the  wretch  before 
liim,  and  whomsoever  else  should 
be  found  lurking  in  her  hut.  Whilst 
the  false    minstrels    are   touching 
the  harp,  in  order  to  amuse  their, 
host,     Matilda    and    Florence    are 
brought  in  :    the  lattcf  recognizes 
the  features  of  the   banditti  under 
their  disguise,  and,  disclosing  the 
treachery,  they  are  unmasked  and 
secured.  Fitzharding  himself,  how- 
ever, for  the  present  escapes  de-, 
toction,    although    he  excites  the* 
keen  suspicion  of  Florence.     Not- 
wirhstaiiHing  that  be  is  thus  thwait- 
ed  in  the  full  execution  of  his  mur- 
derous project,  Fitzharding  is  on 
tlie  point  of  wreaking  his  revenge 
on  tlie  p^raou  of  the  Baron,  wheu 
he  is  foiled  by  the  presence  of  Ma- 
tilda, who  had  watched  his  move- 
ments, and  who  summons  to  her 
husibaiid's   aid   the    vassals  of  the 
castle.     They  are   now  restored  to 
each   other,    FitzhardifH;  is   borne 
awa^ ,  the  Baron  rewards  Florence 
with  the  hand  of  her  beloved  Ber- 
trand,  and  Robert,  who  had  given 
information  of  the  meditated  attack 
upon  tlie  castle  by  means  of  the 
arrow,  is  once  again  the  acknow* 
ledj^ed  son  of  De  Tracy. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  story ; 
it  is  filled  up  with  minor  circum« 
stances,  not  necessary  to  be  de- 
tailed here.  From  these  outlines, 
and  from  the  passages  already  ex* 
traded,  our  readera  will  probably 
agree  with  us,  that  Mr.  Tobin  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  vile 
herd  of  scribblers  who  disgrace  the 
stage  they  write  for ;  the  senti- 
ments he  utters  are  moral,  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  delivered 
is  energetic,  and  of  course  free 
from  those  inflated  periods  which 
so  frequently  disgust  us  in  attempts 
at  t^e  heroic.  The  scenes  between 
the  Baron  and  fitzharding  under 
the  disguise  of  the  Monk  are  strik-^ 
ing:  and  the  character  of  Matilda 
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i«  wull  dtawn.  We  have  already 
quoted  b^r  excellent  tnaternal  ^d« 
monition  to  Robert,  when  hebrinsjs 
jht  purse  to  her  hut,  and  shall  be 
jJardoned  for  introducing  part  of 
^he  ifcene  where  she  is  brought  be- 
fore the  Baron  in  the  presence  of 
f^iar  Fitzharding  as  a  vyitch. 

**  [Mati  L  li  A  is  hroughi  i«, 
Sar,  JJow  observe  her  then. 
^on^n»  stand  forth  and  answer  to  our 

charge. 
The  universal  cry  is  loud  against  you 
For  practised  witchcraft — ^the  consuming 

plague^ 
Qf  ipurrain,   blight,    and  mildew^  that 

make  vfun 
Thepea^ant's  labour,  blasting  hi^  full  hopeS; 
Are  laid   to  your  account-rrthey  charge 

moreover 
Yoijr  skill  in  noxious  herbs,   and  cvVy 

weed 
Of  pois'nous  growth,  the  teeming  carrfi 

is  rank  with, 
fatal  tb  flnfati  and  beast-^tha^  these  ool* 

lecting 
By  the  full  moon  with  wicked  industry, 
y<H)  4o  ^pply  to  hellish  purposes ; 
To  shrink  up  the  sound  limb,  and  with  4 

touch 
^laut  wrinkles  on  t)ie  blooming  cheel;  of 

ycuth.  ° 

This  is  not  all — ^they  urg*  most  veheniendy 
That  you  \isurp  the  night's  solemnity 
Ifor  deeds  of  darkness,  horrible  to  think  of, 
Th^t  when  the  yawning  church-yar^ls  vo« 

mit  (prth 
^ht  griesly  troops  of  fjends,  that  haunt 

the  night,  ' 

yqu  have  been  heard  to  mutter  misclnef 

with  them> 
J^aiicing  around  a  pile  of  dead  men's  bones> 
To  your  6wn  Jiowling,  and  with  hideous 

yells  ' 
Invoking  curses  for  the  comiqg  day. 
JJow  answer  you  to  this? 
'   JI/a/.ThaviM§  false.. 
#l/a.  You  an#iVer  bo^Iy,  ^oman* 
Mai.  Holy  father,  ^ 

I  answer  with  the  voice  of  innoceqce. 
That  I  enjoy  the  siledt  hour  of  night; 
And  shun  the  noisy  tumult  of  th^  day, 
fri^e  tho  pi)e  moon  |)eyon4  tl^e  '$Qlar 

bla?di 
And  chooge  to  meditate  while  other?  sleep, 
U  ti;ese  ftre  crimes  1 4xu  most  ci^lpdible,  :^ 


F^,  (rom  the  inmost  fceSog  of  117  mi^ 
I  love  the  awi^l  majesty  sublime  I 

Of  Nature  in  her  stilloess»-To  tf oWk, 
Fixt  on  some  bleak  and  barren  promootory, 
The  wide  interminabfe  waste  of  va^ei  \ 
To  gaze  upon  the  star  wrought  ^ivams\ 
Tjll  mine  eyes  ache  with  wooder— tfam 

are  joys 
I  gather  undisturbM—The  day*i  deligku 
t  am  pro8crib*d,  and  if  I  vc«t»rcft»4 
To  taste  the  moming^s  freshnesf,  I  a 

star'dat 
A  6  one  of  patuFe*s  stntngest  prodigiei. 
At  my  unmeasured  step>  and  rude  attii^ 
The  speechless  babe  is  ttughttp  p^Htttht 

fiilger, 
AQd  unbreech'd  urchins  boot  mf  as  Ipi^ 
A  lid  drive  me  to  the  shelter  of  my  cottt^ 
The  very  dogs  are  taught  to  bark  atine ! 
Bpt  to  your  charge :  I  am  accuied*  IM^ 

wrongly 
Of  having  b^  th^  faeuky  and  will 
T'  infest  the  earth  with  plagues,  andoa 

with  sicknessr— 
Of  holding  converse  with  superiorbonp; 
Why,  what  a  mockery  of  sense  is  this? 
It  is  the  wildest  stuff  of  folly**  dreimii 
That  I»  possessing  super  huraan  pow'r, 
Should  tbu«,  submit  to  human  agracy, 
Apa  being  brought  by  your  rude  tw 

here, 
Stand  to  be  jiidg'd  by  manl 

Fit%,  Thaf 's  shrewdly  put-- 
This  is  no  coipmon  woman,  (is  {^  *J 

Mr.  Tobin  is  we^k  in  tv^o  p*rt 
where  he  ought  to  have  put  tow 
all  his  strength  ;  wp  mean  ^fbcrt 
Matilda  preserves  the  life  of  '^ 
Baron,  and  stands  before  hi®  * 
bis  long  lost  and  lamented  wifi^ 
an4  where  the  Baron's  son  ^ 
Robeft,  is  restored  to  him.  The* 
meetings,  particularly  the  latto 
are  flat  and  insipid,  and  ought  f 
iiave  been  ipade  prcTemin^utly  ffl 
teresting. 

On  the  whole,  we  arc  cxfim 
pleased  with  this  play ;  it  has  *  b> 
fi  great  ntin,*^  as  thef  sfiyingis,  W 
^ves  a  proof  that  the  puWic  n^ 
pe  interes^i[l  in  a  senoQS  ixm 
without  the  introduction  of  gM 
a^nd  hobgoblins. 


TRfi  VORTAESa.  t99 

/rT*  III.   7^  Tmmg  Hunter  f  or  Love  and  Mercy.    An  Operatic  Piec$  in  TwoAcU^ 

<^  TO  praise  it  highly  is  impos-    Dimond  in  his  advenisement,  and 
gible,  but  to   censure   it  severely    so  say  we. 
wouldbe  ill-natured."     Sosay^  Mr. 

A»Tf  IV,    To^n  and  Country  f  a  Comedy  in  Five  jfetSf  at  performed  at  tho  Theatre 
Royalf  Covent  Garden*     IVrtttenby  Thomas  MoaTONy  Esq. 

MR.  MORTON  we  believe  is  an  has  succeeded   in  the  present  in- 
old  9tagec;  and  on  more  occasions  stance;  if  so,  the  Town  and  Coun* 
than  ope  h^  hit  t^e  taste  both  of  try  are  very  easily  gratified. 
♦*  Town  and  Counft-y."    Peibaps  he 

Ait.  V.  735/  CcaAff  cf  Corsica^  or  Universal  Banditto  ;  an  Historical  Drama  in  Five 
Acts ;  exhibiting  the  Characters^  moral  and  poltticalj  of  the  princijial  Personages 
thr$ughout  the  French  Revolution.  With  their  Portraits ^  reduced  from  the  original 
Oil  Paintings  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.  8vo.  pp.  284. 

THERE  are  degrees  and  ranks  ping  for  garbage  among  the   ob-' 

even  among  the  sons  and  daughters  scene   rubbish   of  frequented   cor- 

of  beggary  and  wretchedness:  some  ners.     Of  this  rank   is  the  writer 

assail  you  .with  a  smart-written  brief  before  us:  he  has  scraped  t.)gether 

of  tbeir  distress^    attested  by   the  all  the  foul  stories  aiid  mai'gnant 

chu !ch- warden  ;   some  paradfe  the  lies  engendered  by  the  r  v  ution, 

streets,  and  collect  a  few  pence  by  and  is  lasting  on  the  farrago.  Much 

the  song  and  the  fiddle ;  others,  the  good  may  it  do  him !  we  envy  not 

lowest  of  the  class,   are  seen  gro-  his  appetite. 

AitT.  VI.  The  Fortress  t  aMelo^drama,  in  Titree  Jets.  From  tlie  French,  c^s  per* 
formed  with  great  Success  at  the  Theatre  Boy sU,  Haymarket,  Written  ty  Thbo* 
DORB  Edward  Hook>  Esq.  The  Music  by  Mr.  Hook,  Senior* 

AFTER  having  been    confined    fortress,  we  are  very  ^lad  to  bavv 
hf^f  an  bouF  in  this  gloomy,  heavy   made  our  eocap^  from  it. 


(  ^  ) 


C^IAPTEK,  X. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art.  I.  Practical  Ilittstratsofu  of  Rhetorical  Gettttro  and  Adhn,  adapted  to  th  h^ 
Drama.  From  a  IVork  on  the  scmf  Sidfjici  by  M.  Engd^  Member  efike  Jt^ 
Academy  of  Berlin,     By  Henry  Sii>Ddii<.     8to<   p^.4QQ. 


ENGEL'S  Idecn  zu  eincr  Mimk 
consists  of  a  series  of  letters  on 
gesticulation,  an4  was  publishe4 
at  Berlin  in  1785.  That  (5enpan 
\Kork  has  been  the  model  of  this 
EngUsh  one.  Such  pjissages  as 
related  to  the  general  theory  of 
representative  action  have  \4een 
here  transplanted  entire ;  l^ut  the  il- 
lustrations, which  the  German  au- 
tbof  derived  from  the  situations  and 
characters  of  his  pa  trial  drama , 
have  been  replaced  by  analogous 
instances  borrowed  from  the  English 
dramatic  writers  apd  ac:tors.  It 
%vas  wiser  thus  to  naturalize  than 
simply  to  translate  th«#  book  ; 
the  interest  of  the  reader  is  greatly 
enlivened  by  the  delineation  and 
criticism  pf  scenes  and  of  artists 
familiar  to  his  recollection. 

The  first  letter  introduces  the 
subject ;  buf  contains  less  of  the 
literature  of  this  fine  art,  than  the 
introductory  letter  of  Engel ;  which 
abounds  with  quotations  from  L|es^ 
rng,  frond  Diderot,  from  Remond 
de  Sainte  Albine,  from  Sulzer, 
from  Cnhusac,  and  others  who  had 
occasionally  agitated  these  topics. 
The  ayoiding  of  pedantry  is  a  grace- 
ful, not  an  instruciivc  change. 

The  second  letter  treats  of  the 
costume  of  manners,  of  their  varie? 
ty  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  ditierent  periods  of  time. 
We  will  make  a  short  extract  for 
tiie  si^ke  of  rectifying  bap   pf  (be 


contained  observations  oa  $ali%i 
tion.  ' 

"  The  European,  when  be  would  gift  I 
a  mark  of  respect,  lakes  oflPhk  hat^'tk 
inhabiUnt  of  the  East  keeps  hh  \itai% 
vered,  under  the    same  circumstance 

The  former  expresses  the  veryHjlKt 
degree  of  veneration  and  humility  to- 
wards an  acknowledged  superior,  by  1 
bend  of  the  head,  and  a  Iri? iai  iBolii0> 
tion  of  the  back«--he  rarely  bowi  k 
kne^.  The  oilier,  in  the  sam^  predio; 
ment,  muffles  up  his  visage,  aod  Ui 
prostrf^te  on  the  earth.  The  uocoroiif 
of  the  head  amongst  the  Europeans  iili| 
po  means  a  nati^ral  expression,  but  sa- 
ply  a  mere  allusion  tp  some  andest 
and  arbitrary  custom,  Probablr  it  al- 
ludes to  that  of  the  Romans,  woopctq 
allowed  their  slaves  to  carry  any  core(ii|g 
for  the  head  till  they  had  bee^  Icffff 
ttCfranchised  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  die 
bonnet  or  can  is  unto  this  day-thesjW 
qf  liberty,*'  ' 

The  European  practice  of  liltiiig 
the  hat  is  an  imitation  of  tbeqldec 
practice  of  lifting  off  the  below, 
\vithout  which  twQ  armed  koigiits 
could  not  become  reciproolif 
known.  When  Sir  Tiystan  iw 
Sir  Launcelot  suspect  each  O^s 
name,  they  are  described  in  th 
romance  asf  courteously  takiozof 
their  casques  to  one  another,  fit^ 
that  usages  acquired  under  8iflloi| 
have  no  adequate  motive,  Wan 
returning  to  the  natural  practiced 
nodding  the  head,  or  bowing  4i 
spiAe;    The  lower  the  beoij  b^ 


lIXtfSTITATIONS  or  WIWORlCAL  OESTITRE  AND  ACTION. 


eoi 


^Ab   more     ves|)ectfu1 1     because    in  time  act  with  all  the  energy  of 
iymptomatic    of  a   disposition   to    spontaneous  afFectipn$. 


prostration*  To  an  inferior  the 
bead  alone  bends  forwards.  To  at) 
intimate  the  motion  is  executed  ra- 

]>idly;    to  a  distant  aoquaintanee, 
eisurely. 
The  third  letter  is  addressed  to 


When  the  mind  has  assumed  thu 
leadinij^  feeling,  the  body  instioc« 
tively  adapts  its  features  and  tonel^ 
to  the  precise  expression  of  it :  but 
the  actor  has  often  to  disturb  the 
proportion  of  expression  which  na> 


the  actor.  Be  it  observed  that  the  ture  would  assign  to  each  organ, 
actoi^)  having  to  excite  many  pas*  in  order  to  render  his  feeling  up- 
stens  by  means  of  the  associated  parent.  A  palpitation  of  the  heart 
gestures,  must  frequently  carica-  would  naturally  accompany  a  pas- 
ture natural  expression,  in  order  sionate  au^  agitated  curiosity  :  bult 
to  make  it  visible.  His  highest  the  actqr  can  only  indicate  such  a 
perfection  is  not  the  exact  imitation  symptom,  by  bringing  for  a  mc^ 
of  nature  ;  but  the  display  of  the  ment  his  wnst  tp  his  side,  where  it 
communicable  marks  of  pas!)ion.  vibrates  «^'ith  sensible  pulsation. 
Visibility  of  expression  is  accom-  The  eighth  letter  is  fuU  of  refe- 
plished  by  the  solection  of  a  few  rence  to  the  annexed  engravings, 
^mple  characteristic  traits,  antl  by  apd   elucidates    point»  or  theory, 


magnifying  them  into  conspicuity, 

The  fourth  letter  divides  ges- 
ture into  the  picturesque,  and  the 
expressive :  it  points  out  the  ab« 
Surdity  of  employing  picturesque 
gesture  in  many  circumstances,  in 
which  it  has  been  recommended  by 
the  author  of  Chironomia,  a  work 
examined  in  ou^  i^st  volume,  p. 
553- 

The  fifth  tveats  of  the  beautiful 
aD4  the  true;  and,  in  the  habitual 
spirit  of  the  English  school,  ad« 
vises  the  s^rifice  of  the  graceful 
to  the  natural.  In  fact  whatever  is 
unnatural  can  have  only  conven- 
tional, not  real  beauty. 

The  sixth  discusses  the  use  of 
gesture  in  common  life. 

The  seventh  comments  this  remark 
of  Quintilian.  Fidi  ego  sape  his- 
tinones  atqu^  conuedos^  cum  ex  aliquo 
graviore  aciu  persofiam  deponissejit. 


which  require  the  aid  of  the  graphic 
art. 

The  ninth  criticizes  Saliust^s  des* 
criptiou  of  the  walk  of  Catiiine: 
the  historian  converts  that  into  » 
trait  of  habitual  character,  which 
was  the  temporary  expression  of  an 
actual  premeditation  uf  perilous 
projects. 

The  tenth  proposes  to  talk  of 
smiles,  but. talks  more  intelbgibly 
of  nods :  the  adnuo  and  ahnuo  of 
the  latins,  which  describe  a  per* 
pendicular  and  a  horizontal  nod, 
have  no  equivalent  names  in  Eng- 
lish. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  treat  o^ 
aversion  and  desire. 

The  thirteenth  enters  intofurthec' 
ramifications  of  this  subject,  and  is 
adorned  wich  .  two  expressive  en# 
gravings  serving  to  discriminate  the 
symptoms    which   aco^mpany    the 


Jlentes  adhue  egredi    The  whole  of   select  thirst  of  the  voluptuary  from 


the  secret,  says  Mr.  H.  Siddons 
rightly,  consists  in  -an  acdeut  ima- 
gination, which  every  artist  ought 
to  possess  and  exercise  in  the  strong 
ana  rapid  reproduction  of  images. 
He  will  thus  habituate  himself  to 
peuetrati^  entirely  into  the  subject. 


those  which  mark  the  eager  thirst 
of  the  heated  labourer.  The  deli- 
neation of  Juliet  is  well  iooagined 
and  well  expressed. 

**  Let  us  consider,  if  you  please,  an 
example  more  noble  than  thai  of  the 
Wtoe-drinker*  Keprasent  to  yourself  the 


with  which  he  ia  occupied:  then,    interestirgjuliet,  who,  awaiting  her  dear 
fvitbottt  labout  pr  ^jc^rtion,  he  will    Romeo,  exclaims  :-r'Hist !  Romeo/ &^ 
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What^  according  to  your  opinion,  ought 
to  be  her  attitude  i  Without  doubt  her 


ear,  and  all  her  body,  (though  still  and 
'  quiet 9  the  better  to  distinguish  the  noise 
she  hears)  should  be  inclined  to  thelpot 
vrhere  she  expects  the  entrance  of  the 
:.personage.  It  is  only  on  that  side  that 
the  fqot  will  be  planted  with  firmness, 
ivhile  the  other  rested  on  the  point,  wtil 
«eem  suspended  in  the  air  ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  body  will  be  in  a  state  of  activity. 
Tiie  eye  will  be  very  open,  as  if  to  coJ» 
Itct  a  great  number  of  visual  rays,  for  the 
object  which  does  not  yet  appear  to  it. 
The  hand  will  be  directed  to  the  ear, as 
if  it  could  really  seize  the  sound.  The 
other  al-m,  to  preserve  the  equilibriura  of 
the  body,  will  be  directed  towards  the 
ground,  with  the  palm  turned  downwardJi, 
•s  if  eager  to  push  aside  every  intrusion 
which  might  trouble  the  attention  requi- 
site for  a  moment  so  replete  witl)  inte- 
rert.'' 

The  fourteenth  letter  analyzes 
the  different  forms  of  terror,  and 
acconnta  for  the  respective  varia* 
tions  cf  testicular  expression. 

The  description  of  anger  in  the 
fifteenth  letter  appears  to  us  among 
the  least  fortunate  and  complete  in 
the  book.  That  impatience  of  re- 
pose in  the  hands,  which  attends 
anger,  is  wholly  unnoticed.  Men 
in  anger  clench  and  open  the  fists, 
•«nd  knock  the  knuckles,  and  gnaw 
the  nails,   and  rub   the  strait  ex. 

Eanded  fingers  against  each  other 
riskly,  and  snap  and  twitch  them ; 
"jKB  if  the  excitement  of  the  hand 
was  the  main  object.  And  in  fact 
-some  purpose  of  cruel  or  of  con- 
temptuous aggression  is  the  idea 
«lbat  rolls  in  the  mind,  and  stimu- 
lates the  corresponding  organiza- 
tion. Heroic  anger  grasps  at  the 
sword,  or  vibrates  the  javelin  ;  but 
the  project  of  injuring  is  the 
idea  present;  and  the  mimesis 
pught  to  indicate  the  form  of  injury 
probable  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  whole  spul  of  the 
angry  man  flings  itself  as  it  were 
•into  the  hands,  which  are  to  seize 
and  punish  his  fee ;  and  into  the 
^yeii  which  are  t»  direct  them ;  and 


carries  with  it  beat,  iofla^ea,  tnavv. 
ment ;  a  oompamtive  abaadonment 
of  other  parts  of  the  body  may  be 
pbserved- 

Thc  sisjteenth  letter  continocs 
the  ?inalysis  of  anger,  aivi  digressci 
into  a  well-merited  eDcomium  of 
that  classical  dramatist,  Mr.  Cam, 
berland. 

The  seventeenth  treats  of  jet. 
lousy,  envy,  and  hatred,  as  they 
affect  exterior  attitude,  This  isnot 
well  executed. 

The  eighteenth  treats  of  tbc  a, 
greeable  emotions,  of  joy,  trai^. 
quillity,  rapture,  and  introducfls 
various  comic  sketches. 

The  nineteenth  describes  low 
and  veneration :  the  twentieth,  con. 
tempt  and  shame  :  the  twenty.fint, 
chagrin,  vexation,  grief  aud  me- 
Jancholy. 

The  twenty^second  treats  of  id, 
toKication^    in    which  two  stages 
ought  to  have  heen  distinguished. 
The  first  stage  is   that   in  which 
the  bibber  is  over^tidiutated,  talks 
in  heroics,  indulges  anger  or  vanitf, 
or  displays  lost;    and  tbeseco&d 
stage  is  that  in  which  the  indirect 
debility  is  arrived,  the  stomacb  bso- 
seates,  the   knees    totter,  and  the 
helpless  simpleton  cHngs  nitb  ik 
arm  about  some  guide,  who  lc«b 
him  to  tlie  bed-room.    It  is  cod- 
mon  on  the  stage  to  mingle  tliese 
successive  phcenomena,  and  to  esh 
ploy,  at  the  same  time,  the  exult- 
ing dialect  and  boisterous  sprawl  of 
incipient    intoxication,     with  the 
nauseous    hiccough    and  paralytic 
walk    of    complete    druBkensess. 
Many  of  our  actors  have  got  dtvnk 
to  little  purpose  :     but  there  are 
among  them  some  philosophic  ob- 
servers, who  study  their  profession 
even  in  their  cups,  and  tun  their 
very  vices  to  means  of  improie- 
ment 

The  twenty-third  leUer  examines 
the  rule  of  Mmplefee  expressios. 
The  twenty-founli  thus  discuss^ 
an  anecdote  lelated  hy  Utanbm 
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^  ITou  will  doubtless  bt-  of  my  opinion, 
when  you  consider  the  fact  such  as  Ma- 
crobius  relates  it>  and  not  in  the  way  it  is 
irecoiinted  by  some  modern  writers,  alter 
^ut  aMlhor^  Hylas,  the  Kciiol;^  of  Pyia- 
des,  and  almost  sufficienily  advanced  in 
his  arjt  (p  rival  his  ma>ter,  one  day  play^dt 
br^  following  the  expre^siop  ot  the  anci- 
ents, danced  a  piece,  of  wh'ch  the  last, 
M!ord<  w en  •r-'The  great  Agamannon  /— 
Jlylas,  to  express  the  idea  of  greatness, 
^treched  out  his  whoK*  bodyi  as  if  he 
meant  to  indicate  the  measure  of  a  very 
great  man.  Pylades  placed  in  the  mid- 
jdji-  of  the  audience,  CQuId  not  contain 
himself,  but  cri'-'d  aloud,  ?*  You  represent 
lengthT^wiiigrandnirJ^  The  people,  ex- 
piled  by  this  critique,  insisted  that  Pyla- 
des  should  get  upon  the  stsge,  and  act 
the  same  part  Aiw/^/f.  Py lades  obeyed  ; 
^nd  wlien  he  came  to  the  passage  in  ques» 
fion,  he  represented  Agamemnon  as  pen- 
sive; since  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  was 
so  charasteristical  of  a  great  king  as 
.  tfiOHg/tt  for  all. 

"  Nee  P)  lades  Histrio  nobis  oroitten- 
lduses(|  qui  clarus^in  opere  suo  luit  tem}K)- 
ribus  Augusti,et  Hylam  discipulum  usque 
ad  sequalitatts  contentionem  eruditione 
torovexit.  Populus  dein4^  inter  utri  usque 
sulTragia  divtsus  est  et  cum  canticum 
quoddam  saltaret  Hyla$  cujus  clausula 
^rat. 

1^  fjivycBv  Ay»f4iiJ^HiTf»»  SublimeiD  ingen^ 
tenique  Hylas  velut  metiebalur,  npn 
fulit  Pylades  &  exclamavite  cavea. 

Iv  fjt^K^OVf  a  ^syay  ffoiSij.  Tunc 
populus  eum  coegit,  idem  saUare  canti- 
pura.  Cumque  ad  locum  veni'^set,  querp 
reprehenderat,  expressit  cogitaniem  nihil 
inagis  ratus  magno  duci  coov«nire  quao) 
pro  omvibus  eogkare.** 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Abb^  da  Bos,  and  particularly  Cahusac, 
I'ecount  this  anecdote,  it  seems  as  if  Hyr 
ias  had  committed  (lome  very  puerile 
fault,  of  which,  nevertheless,  I  do  not 
find  any  (race  in  the  writings  of  Macro  t 
-  }>ius. 

It  is  probable  that  this  feult  merely 
consisted  in  seeking  to  express  grandeur, 
merely  by  the  stretching  out  of  the  bddy, 
^nd  that  he  thus  outraged  thisexpressiosi* 

A  p4!(sage  from  QuiltiBtan  will  belter 
explain  the, difiefence  whieh  exists  be-r 
tweea  painting  itod  escpres^iooj  and  how 
fke  former  isoflesi  yery  faulty,  This  cri- 
tic leverelv  interdicts  all  those  gestures 


with  which  we  Imitate   those  ol^ecte 

which  are  the  subjects  of  discourse.  H« 
adds  that^  in  comedy,  those  actors  who 
had  a  portion  of '^eputation  observed  this 
rule,  although  their  whole  art  was  confi* 
ned  to  imitation,  and  that  tlie  best  among 
them  strove  rather  to  express  the  sens* 
than  the  words.* 

The  twepty-fifth  and  sixth  let- 
ters resuine  tne  topic  of  the  fourth, 
and  encJe^LVour  to  conciliate  the 
interfering  claims  of  picturesque 
and  qf  expressive  gesture. 

The  twenty-seventh  and  two  ff^U 
lowing  letters  offer  comments  on 
Noverre's  idea  of  a  pantonii4pe: 
this  fine  art  is  now  carried  to  very 
great  perfection,  both  in  ihe  baiu 
lets  of  the  opera-house,  and  in  the 
unmeasured  rhytbmless  pageants  of 
the  theatre.  A  known  story  fa- 
cilitates the  impression.  The  Spa* 
niards  are  fond  of  representing  bib* 
li^al  subjects  ii)  dumb  show.  Tbetr 
sacred  pantomirnes  and  sacred  dra* 
mas  offer  the  best  resembhtnces,  in 
modern  times  of  the  **mysteric8,'' 
as  they  were  called,  by  nxeans  of 
which  the  earliest  missionaries  con- 
verted the  Gothic  north  to  die 
Christian  religion. 

The  thirtieth  to  the  thirty-third 
letters  discuss  a  topic  here  wholly 
out  of  place — whether  verse  be  con- 
ducive to  (dramatic  effect.  Verse,, 
like  chaunting,  renders  decIftmHtioKi  ■ 
more  audible  ;  it  is  therefore  goo(i 
in  great  theatres.  The  more  preg^ 
nant  with  thougbt  a  given  scenes 
the  more  its  details  will  bear  i^t^ 
tention  for  poignancy  of  allusion, 
or  felicity  or  expression,  the  betteip 
such  scene  will  oear  to  be  in  verse;^ 
The  French  comedies  which  are 
mostly  rhymed,  are  highly  gratifying 
to  accomplished  iudges  of  draipatie 
?irt.  The  soundest  inference  is: 
j^aime  tons  les  genres^  hors  le  geni'e 
cnnuyeu:^,  ■        » 

The  thirty-fourth  letter  justly  ob- 
serves that  plays  can  better  be  aiv 
predated  in  the  closet  than  on  toe 
staige.  Every  play,  comic  or  tra* 
gic,  should  first  oe  printed^    and 
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corrected  by  the  criticisms  of  re* 
Tiewers,  before  it  undergoes  the 
secondary  castigation  of  the  green- 
room. 

The  thirt}- fifth  and  thirty-sixth 
letters  return  to  topics  aheady  ex- 
amined, and.  entcT  with  superflu- 
ons  detail  into  ihe  representation 
of  Alcestcs,  which,  when  Engcl 
wrote,  VVi eland  had  recently  a- 
dapted  to  the  German  stage,  Ed- 
ward and  Eleonora  is  our  analogous 
drams^.  The  thirty-seventh  letter 
forms  the  conclusion,  and  treats  of 
mixed  emotions. 

These  pages  may  be  perused  with 
advantage  by  the  poet,  by  the  critic, 
by  the  painter,  and  by  the  actor  ; 
they  direct  attention  toward  deli- 
cate and  ipinute  pha^nouiena,  and 
faciiitiite  the  definition  and  analy- 
sis of  the  caui>(  s  of  a])probation  and 
displeasure.  They  tend  to  lift  taste 
from  an  instinct  to  a  science ;  and 
to  perpetuate  the  fugacious  felici- 
ties of  gesticular  expressioa. 


An  appendix  follows  which  treats 
of  costume  with  no  marked  pro. 
funflity  of  antiquarian  or  topical 
learning.  There  is  not  any  one 
European  theatre  so  backward  as 
that  of  London  in  the  study  of  cos- 
tume. Dresses  of  different  agej 
are  introduced  in  the  same  play. 
The  scattered  furniture  and  archi- 
tectural decoration  of  the  apart'. 
ments  exhibited  are  often  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  and  wholly 
out  of  time  and  place.  Modern 
chairs  stand  in  Roman  saloons, 
Greeks  are  clad  as  no  Greeks  ever 
appeared.  Cato  hartn  embroidered 
toga  ;  Augustus  \s  without  the  pur- 
pie  bolder  to  hisgannent;  Hamlet 
has  but  lately  adopted  the  Danish 
frock.  In  short  Shakes  pear's  sea* 
pore  in  Bohemia  is  not  more  dis- 
gusting than  the  usual  improprie-* 
ties  or  London  habiliments.  This 
appendix  will  do  service  by  draw- 
ing attention  to  a  neglected  depart- 
ment of  the  theatric  art. 


Art.  II.  T^  Dramatic  Mirror:  containing  the  History  of  the  Singe^  from  tieurSal 
Period  to  the  present  J^tme ;  includi  g  a  Biogruphical  and  CriticfJ/ceountqfalitheDn' 
matte  Writers f  from  1660;  and  also  oftuemost  distinguisied  Perfirmersy  from  the  /'jy» 
cf  Shaksfieare  to  1807  :  and  a  History  of  the  Country  Theatres^  in  England^  Irdmiy 
and  Scotland,    EmhtUished  tuih  seventeen  elegant  Engravings      By  THOMAS  Gu- 

L»LAND.    2  vols.  12mO. 


A  learned  and  tasteful  history  of 
the  stage  is  still  a  desideratum  in 
Eug  ish  literature.  Many  works  of 
information  exist  on  the  subject, 
which  have  ditFused  the  more  pro- 
xninent  accidents  of  its  progress, 
which  have  criticized  the  favourite 
fepresentations  of  its  pupils,  and 
have  celebrated  the  authors  and 
actors  who  most  contributed  to  its 
popularity,  or  merit.  But  no  sys- 
tematic collection  exists  of  the  scat- 
tered materials  for  an  entire  survey ; 
and  the  dramatic  dilettanti  must 
seek,  in  various  quarters,  the  an- 
tiquarian anecdotes,  the  principles 
of  ciiticism,  the  biographic  memo- 
rials, the  notices  of  leading  works 
of  art,  and  the  descriptions  of  the- 
i^tric  e(^ifice,   which  belong  to  the 


illustration  of  the  several  phano- 
mena  of  the  play-house. 

Dramatic  representation  is  an  in- 
stinct of  human  nature.  The  rudest 
nations,  when  first  visited  by  the 
civilized,  were  all  possessed  of  some 
sort  of  public  plays.  The  Canadans 
had  monodramas,  adapted,  like  the 
song  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  to  be  re- 
cited by  one  actor  and  chorassed 
with  military  dances.  The  Ota- 
heitans  had  lascivious  pantomime^ 
farces.  The  mysteries  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  rites  of  Bacchus, 
had  a  like  iJieatric  charaicter. 

Christianity  was  taught  through* 
out  the  north  of  Europe  by  means 
of  the  stage.  The  mysteries  and 
miraplievplays  of  the  first  mission- 
aries bad  familiarized  the  proteineot 
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(ocid^nts  of  biblicltl  history,  long 
before  thwart  of  reading  could  have 
been  called  in  to  communicate  ^e 
chronicles  themselves.  If  modern  • 
missionaries  had  ns  much  zeal  and 
sense,  as  those  of  the  Romish 
church,  they  would  adopt  in  savage 
nations  the  same  methoa  of  address, 
and  would  represent,  chiefly  in 
pantomime,  and  with  illustrative 
scenery,  the  creation,  the  deluge,^ 
the  adventures  of  David,  and  the 
miracles  of  Christ.  The  heroes  of 
our  faiih  must  be  rendered  famous, 
before  their  poetry  will  be  got  by 
keart,  and  their  precepts  circulated 
in  common  life.  Religion  is  less 
beloved,  and  the  stage  less  moral, 
in  consequence  of  the  dissolution 
of  their  original  alliance. 

This  work  enters  little  into  the 
history  of  the  stage,  prior  to  its 
attaining  a. complete  form.  .A  single 
chapter  of  forty  pages  includes  all 
that  is  collccteti  of  the  English  dra- 
ma, previous  to  the  time  of  Sbak- 
^peare.  That  great  reformer  had 
first  the  merit  ot  teaching  to  tragedy 
its  proper  destination.  He  employ- 
ed it  to  record  the  lessons  of  ex- 
ferience,  and  to  narrate  exactly  the 
istory  of  his  country.  Those 
makei's  of  tragedies,  who  unite  the 
nomenclature  of  history  to  the  cha- 
iracters  and  events  of  fiction,  do  the 
same  injury,  as  those  nov^IIists,  who 
mingle  real^with  imaginary  inci- 
dents. They  confound  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  memory  the  true  and 
false,  the  recorded  and  the  imagi- 
nary, and  substitute  to  the  chroni- 
cles of  antiquity  a  mythology  of 
their  own  invention.  Those  trage- 
dies, which  ascribe  what  never  hap- 
pened to  personages  who  really  lived, 
ought  wnoll}*  to  be  banished  from 
the  theatres  of  an  enlightened  age 
and  wise  people* 

The  second  chapter  compiles 
anecdotes  of  the  principal  players 
and  companies  in  Shakspeare's  time, 
and  describes  the  constitution  and 
iMiture  of  the  early  English  dieatre?. 


The  third  chapter  sketches  the 
history  of  the  stage  from  Charles 
the  First  to  1741  ;  an  irfiBfortanlF 
period,  superficially  hurried  over. 
In  the  year  1737,  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  abridging  the  liberty  ot 
the  stage  was  introduced.  It  enac^ 
that  no  piece  may  be  performed 
not  previously  licensed  by  the  lord 
chamberlain.  Strong  and  striking 
arguments  against  this  bill  are  of« 
fered  (at  p.  101,)  by  our  author* 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  vain  attempt 
to  open  a  French  theatre  in  Londbn> 

The  fourth  chapter  records  the 
age  of  Garrick,  the  true  period  of 
the  bloom  of  the  theatric  art  in 
England.  Comedy  at  this  sera  first 
attained  all  the  perfection  of  which 
it  is  capable  ;  and  became  a  school 
of  manners  and  behaviour,  a 
polisher  of  the  multitude,  a  sue-* 
cedaneum  for  neglected  education, 
a  teacher  of  the  art  of  living  wisely, - 
and  like  the  better  sort  of  cotem^ 
porary  society. 

The  fifth  chapter  gives  an  account 
of  the  principal  country  theatres  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
great  service  of  the  drama,  in  abo- 
iishin^  provincialism  of  dialect,  and 
in  uniformalizing  the  language  of 
the  nation,  is  not  enoufl^h  insisted 
on.  There  might  still  oe  a  hep- 
tarchy of  contending  brogues,  but 
for  the  peregrinations  of  our  strol  ling 
companies. 

The  sixth  is  the  most  valuable 
and  most  carefully  executed  chap- 
ter. It  undertakes  a  biographic  and 
critical  account  in  alphabetical  or* 
der,  of  all  the  English  Dramatic 
writers  from  the  restoration  in  1660 
to  the  present  year  1807*  A  con- 
venient and  interesting  specimen 
will  be  the  article  concerning 
George  Colman^  the  translator  of 
Terence  and  the  author  of  those 
two  classical  comedies,  the  Jealous 
Wife,  and  the  Clandestine  Marri-^ 
^e. 

"  CoLMAH,   George— This 
man   was  the  son  of  ^Thomw 
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Esq.  Imidefii  st  At  court  of  the  Great 
Duke  of  Tuscany  et  Pi8»«  by  >  abter  of 
tile  late  Countess  of  Bfidu  His  father 
died  abroad  in  1735.  The  son  received 
bis  education  at  Westniilster  Scho«l,  from 
%hence  he  remored  to  Christ  Church 
College,  ftttd  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
fa  17f8*  He  then  went  to  Lincoln  Vinn» 
and  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but  obtaining 
i  handsome  fortune  by  the  deilth  of  the 
Earl  of  Bath  and  General  Pulteney,  he 
^tted  the  law*  and  devoted  his  attenuoh 
1»  dramatic  writing.  In  1768  he  became 
aoe  of  the  patentees  of  CoTcnt-garden 
theatre*  and  continued  in  the  ihanagement 
thereof  until  1'775;  when  he  sold  his  share 
of  it  to  the  other  jpartners.  In  l'?77  he 
became  })roprietorot  the  Haymarket  theatre 
tpoa  rery  advantageous  terms,  having 
agreed  to  allow  Mr.  Foote  1600/,  per  sea- 
aon  during  his  life,  who  died  the  succeed- 
kig  year. 

••JOnriog  the  first  s^asod  of  Mr.Coltnan'i 
Biaoagement  of  the  Little  Theatre,  he 
brought  forward  Mr.  Edwin,  Mr.  Hender- 
aoo,  aodMissFarren,  now  Countess  of  Der- 
by. His  dramatic  works  are,  Polly  Honey« 
€ombe«  farce,  1760 ;  The  Jealous  Wi/e, 
comedy,  1761  :  The  Musical  Lady, 
farce,  1762;  The  l>euce  is  in  Him, 
farce,  1763;  A  Fairy  Tale,  1764$  The 
Clandestine  Marriage,  comedy,  l766) 
Mr.  Garrick  assisted  In  this ;  The  Eng* 
lish  Merchant,  comedy,  1767;  The 
Oxonian  in  Towri*  farce,  1768 ;  Man  SLtid 
Wife,  comedy,  1769:  The  Portrait,  bur* 
letta,  1770 ;  The  Fairy  Prince,  masttuef 
1771 ;  Occasional  Prelude,  1 772;  AAil- 
ks  in  Petticoats,  opera*  1774*;  The  Mail 
rf  Business,  comedy,  1774;  'fhe 
Spleen ;  or  Islington  Spa,  inierlnde,  1776; 
Mew  Brooms,  prelude,  l776;  The  Spa - 
aish  Barber,  comedy,  with  songs.  If 77  i 
The  Suicide,  comedy,  1778;  Separate 
Maintenance,  comedy,  1779;  The  Ma- 
'  aager  in  Distress,  prelude,  1780;  Prelu- 
dio,  178M  The  Election  of  Managers, 
•relnde,  1784;  Ut  Fictm^  Poeris^  ;  ox* 
The  Enraged  Mutician,  burletta,  1789. 
tctidet  these,  he  altered  seteral  pieces  i 
Lear,  Philafter,  Bondaca,  Comus,  £pi- 
tme,  or.  The  S^t  Woman}  Fatal  Cuna- 
t^,  Polly,  Tit  for  Tat,  &c.  He  also 
trantlated  Terence's  ^ys,  and  assisted 
periodical  works^ 

«•  Ml'.  Colmail  Commenced  kii  a^tiori 
$pS9Xi  iSt.  Aitleyy  for  performing  a  hvtr* 


Inta^  called  The  fiithmd  MiaidaAi  tt 
his  Riding-hoaae ;  but  nogit^'s  (Mttiii 
on  which  it  was  knsniidi  M  a  tdgeetfioi 
for  any  writer. 

**  At  the  close  bf  tia  tL&trical  lea. 
son,  1785,  he  was  seized  at  Marg;tte  vhh 
the  palsy,  and  at  the  beginnlhg^of  1789 
he  first  shewed  symptotns  of  derangoneot 
of  mind,  which,  increasing  graduaOj, 
left  him  in  a  statef  of  idiotism.  Id  das 
sad  condition  he  wa^  Committed  id  the c2r 
of  a  person  in  Paddington,  wheo  fah  woi 
the  [present  Mr*  Colmao,  oftdated  io  kit 
place,  and,  atniggling  betwedB  the  dniei 
of  manager  and  SOBf  divided  lut  time  ii 
the  interests  Of  the  theatre,  and  attendQi 
td  his  parent  i  to  proihote  the  fonner,  k 
was  obliged  to  prove*  the  insanity  of  his 
father,  which  enabled  him  to  setasiide 
such  engagements  as  were  an  incoabnoce 
to  the  house.-  Mr.  Colman  died  Augoa 
14,  1794,  hating  been  manager  of  the 
Hay-market  theatre  setenteen  yeaiij  and 
of  Cofent-garden  seven/* 

A  compendious  edition  of  djese- 
leCt  works  of  Mr.  Colman,  omittiDg 
the  translated  and  altered  pieces 
wholly,  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  stock  of  our  national  classics. 

These  biographic  articles  bsTc 
such  cohveuient  dinoensions,  and 
are  so  properly  executed,  thtttwe 
cannot  but  wish  the  author  would 
provide  simil&r  accodfits  of  the  dra- 
matic K^riters,  who  flourished  before 
the  restoration ;  and  then  reprint  se- 
parately his  pocket  dictionarj  of 
English  drainatisrs :  it  would  sui* 
be  a  very  popuUr  worlt.  We  do 
not  observe  thife  name  of  George 
Granville,  Lord  Landsdowne,  whoc 
woi'ks  were  collected  in  1736,  in 
three  volnmes,  atid  whose  comedy 
entitled,  "  Once  A  Ldver  always  i 
Lover'*  has  some  merit,  thougk 
more  licentiousness. 

The  seventh  chapter,  <fr  secflM 
volume ;  contains  blograjthic  aud 
critical  memoirs  of  the  prindpsl 
performers  both  dead  ai>d  liviflf 
Too  many  names  are  adtpitted  into 
this  collection.  Those  artictei 
tvhich  relate  to  the  more  admired 
&cJtors  On  the  London  theatres^  <rS 
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^ 


Imre  great  local  value  and  influ*^ 
ence':  their  style  of  playing  is  cri- 
ticized with  urGaility.    A  few  tiatnes 


of  authors,  Kenny  for  inatance,  have 
improperly  been  arranged  *in  tb« 
list  of  performers. 


Aair.  Itl.  Tkg  ^hqtttme  ef  the  Briihh  SetuOe;  tr  tekit  SfieanuHi  from  the  Sfunhet  ^ 
the  most  diitmguuhcd  Pat&ameniary  Spe^hrs^  fr<m  iht  heginmng  of  the  Ragu  ^f 
Chmles  L  to  the  firueat  Time*,  IVith  Notes  Bit^afihicaif  Critical^  and  Exfilanatot^ffm 
Svolf.  8Vo. 


THE  utility  of  oratory  in  the 
affairs  of  nations  is  disputable. 
Exerted  on .  the  side  of  govern- 
tnent,  it  facilitates  the  execution  of 
public  measures,  and  disposes  the 

geople  to  take  their  share  of  the 
Lbour  of  realizing  a  tax,  or  a  levy- 
in-mass  bilL    txerted  on  the  side 


imagination  with  an  object  of  com«» 
parison.  necessarily  superior  to 
what  practice  can  realize ;  and  thus 
tends  in  proportion  to  his  skilU  to 
bring  actual  behaviour  into  disre* 
pute. 

All  public  discussion  attracts  lis* 
teners ;   it  enlarges  the  audience. 


of  opposition,  or  an  anarchy^  itpto-    who  take  part  in  bestowing  hisses, 
^_  1  _  1  .     ..  1  .    or  plaudits,  on  public  men.     No 

rulers  are  insensible  to  the  praise 
or  blame  of  the  croud«  Of  course, 
the  opinions  of  the  numerous  classes 
will  be  more  consulted  and  oftener 
obeyed,  where  there  are  senatorial 
speaking  clubs,  than  where  the 
will  of  literature,  and  the  judge- 
ment of  the  historian,  is  the  sort  of 


Yokes  combination  and  concert 
among  the  discontented,  and  ena- 
bles the  people  so  to  direct  their 
resistance  as  to  disappoint  the  most 
necessary  regulations  of  the  sove* 
reign.  In  either  case,  it  diverts  the 
people  from  their  personal  cares  and 
individual  interests ;  and  draws  them 
to  take  a  factious,  costly  and  time- 


teqnandering  part  in  the  concerns  of  fame- pursued.  But  the  numerous 
the  community.  Mind  your  busi-  classes  cannot  always  be  intrusted 
Tiess  is  the  first  lesson  we  teach  to  with  the  information  essential  to 
industry;  mind  your  oxen  kcsiness  is  wise  decision;  nor  would  they  be 
the  second:. but  the  orator  is  an  •so  competent  to  decide  aright,  if 
avowed  pander  both  to  distraction    provided  with  the  materials  of  in 


and  to  impertinence. 

If  it  be  maintained  that  the  cri- 
ticisms €f  parliamentary  dema« 
gogues  operate  beneficially  oli  the 
ministerial  conduct,  like  those  of  re- 
viewers on  literary  works  of  art ; 
experience  will  but  rarely  justify 
the  assumption.  When  were  the 
affairs  of  this  country  worse  manag- 
ed, than  while  they  were  best  de- 
baled?  During  the  American  w«ir, 
for  instance,  and  during  the  French 
revolution.  Loud  contradiction  is 
always  more  like  to  produce  obsti- 
nacy than  inflection  of  conduct; 
because  it  imposes  the  necessity 
of  systematic  and  not  occasional 
grounds  of  defence.  The  orator 
'  does  not  even  illustrate  what  he 
comments;  by  sketching  the  idea 
of  perfect  conduct  he  provides  the 


leV-ence,  as  the  narrower  public  of 
the  eminent  and  the  learned.  All 
popularly  notorious  discussions  must 
therefore  tend  to  make  the  average 
will  of  the  multitude,  instead  of 
the  select  will  of  the  wise,  into  the 
influencing  cause  of  govemmctital 
measures,  ahd  the  binding  princi* 
pie  of  ijiational  activity.  By  thus 
giving  a  democratic  character  to 
public  volitions,  an  introduction 
is  risked,  of  the  inconstancy,  of 
the  turbulence,  of  the  intolerance, 
of  the  rashness,  which  are  reproacb*- 
ed  to  Athens,  to  Geneva,  and  to 
the  other  states  democratically  cotf- 
stitnted. 

Publicity  of  discussion  has  how* 
ever  its  good  sides.  It  is  a  complete 
defence  against  the  indolence  of 
governors.    It  in^iDes  the  compete* 
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tion  of  talf  nty  and  compels  the  em- 
jrioyment  of  ability.     It  scatters, 
amotig  the  inferior  classes  of   the 
people,  an  instruction,  which  pro- 
duces a  thousand  beneficial  effects 
on  the  lOdal  and  suboi'dinate  insti- 
tutions of  the  Comiliunity.    It  be,' 
stows  amusement,  it  diffuses  public 
spirit,  it  evolves  merit,  it  stimulated 
enterprize,  it  publishes  grievance, 
it  suggests  redress,  it  subjects  emi- 
nence   to   opinion^    and  power  to 
sympathy.    By  rendering   the  con- 
currence of  the  people  necessary  in 
all    public    measures,    it '  renders 
their  welfare  an  object  of   regard 
in  the  projection  of  them.    It  con- 
solidates a  nation  by  supplying  a 
common  focus  of  attention,  where 
the  blaze  of  patriotism  is  enkindled^ 
and  whence  the  warmth  of  protec- 
tion emanates. 

By  collecting  apart  the  more 
successful  efforts  of  oratory  in  the 
British  parliament,  a  service  will 
be  rendered  not  merely  to  the  re* 
putation  of  former  worthies,  but  to 
the  improvement  of  living  merit* 
Finer  orations  than  Burke  com- 
posed, or  Fox  uttered,  will  not  be 
made;  but  a  more -convenient  form 
of  discussion  than  they  adopted, 
may  be  retaught^  and  got  up  anew. 
The  excessive  duration  of  their 
speeches  rivalled  the  homilies  of 
the  preceding  age*  Neither  the 
flowery  fancy  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  nor 
the  interrogatory  vehemence  of 
Baxter,  ever  prolonged  sermons  to 
a  more  inexpedient  length.  The  vi- 
gilance  of  hearers,  the  memory  of 
reporters,  sunk  alike  under  the 
longanimity  of  their  resources*  To 
speak,  seemed  to  be  their  nat&re  ; 
to  desist  from  speaking,  the  work  of 
a  supernatural  spell. 

In  the  harangues  of  our  old  se- 
fiators,  there  are  roodeU  of  supe*- 
t'lor  conciseness,  and  of  more  busi- 
wess-Iike  animadversion.  This  se- 
lection of  speeches  includes  several 
*8uch.  It  begins  from  the  accession 
(Qf  Ctiarlcs  k  and  prpfesses  to  in- 


clude specimens  of  the  chief  on: 
tors,  who  have  illustrated  tbe  Briti^ 
Senate,  from  that  period  to  ihepre* 
sent  time.     Thfe  choice  is  scanty, 
not  partial ;  and  raAer  motley  than 
picked.     We  should  willingly  have 
•   seen  mote  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  of 
Selden,  and  of  Pym.    The  Loo» 
Parliament  included  a  constellation 
of  political  talent,  not  since  sun 
passed,  to  whose  admirable  legisla. 
tion  much  of  Oiir  present  prosperity 
is  due ;  and  to  whose  lofty  dig- 
interest  only^  ibis  reproach  can  be 
made,  that  they  did  not  provide  for 
a  rotatory  renewd  of  the  members 
by  popular  election^  Weshouldalso 
willingly  have  seen   more  of  the 
Short  Parliament,  which  sat  from 
the  2Ut  October,  1680,  to  the  10th 
Janiiary  following :  that  parliament 
included  conspicuous  taleot,  andia 
fact  laid  the  ground-work  of  the  Re- 
volution.   From  among  the  debates 
on  the  £xclusion-Bill,our  author  has 
given  a  speech  of  Mr.  Hampden, 
and  another  of  Lord  Russel.    now- 
ever  pure  the  patriotism  of  these 
men,  their  oratory  is  inferior  to  that 
of  their  cotcmporaries  and  coadju. 
tors.  Sir  William  Pulteney  andSr 
William  Jones. 

After  the  Revolution,  oratory 
seems  to  have  declined,  probably 
because  the  men  of  talent  had  at« 
tained  situations  of  business,  and 
had  no  longer  the  leisure,  or  the 
wish,  to  agitate  the  multitude.  Undef 
Anne,  nothing  is  here  noticed  bat 
a  bad  speech  of  Lord  Bdhaven, 
against  the  union  with  Scotland, 
made  at  Edinburgh.  The  great 
name  o(  Bolingbroke  was  already 
rising  into  consequence  ;  ind  some 
of  his  most  characteristic  effusions 
should  have  been  seized  for  pre* 
serve  tion. 

-After  the  accession  trf  the  Hano- 
verian dynasty ,  oratory  seeirs  again 
to  have  revived.  The  men  of  talent 
were  out  of  power,  and  leaned  to  a 
restoration  of  the  Pretender.  The 
names  of  Wyndham,  of  Shippeftipf 
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St.  Aubin,  are  conB|iiciimM  ataong 
tbe  ofipoiMBiHs  of  the  kmf  Wal|iole 
adminiitracioQ,  and  obtain  here  a 
doe  share  of  attention.  In  1145, 
Pitt^  the  fisther,  comes  on  the  stage; 
ftnd  also  George  Lyttleton,  one  of  a 
family  remarkable  for  producing 
talent.  With  tbe  reign  of  Geiirge 
II.  terminates  the  first  volome,  or 
Belection,  of  these  chronologically 
arranged  harangues. 

The  second  volume  introduces  to 
Further  notice  Pitt,  tbe  father,  and 
then  marshals  in  proud  array  the 
Lords  Mansfield  ana  North,  together 
ivith  Wilkes,  Dunning,  Bqrke,  Fox, 
Pitt,  the  son,  Beaufojr,  and  several 
other  luminaries  of  the  present 
reign.  We  should  have  preferred 
1  total  omission  of  the  living  ora- 
tors. The  reputation  of  Sheri- 
dan or  Windham  is  not  enhanc 
ed  by  tbe  confrontation  to  which 
their  speeches  are  here  exposed; 
vet  it  ought  to  rise  in  the  present 
absence  of  competition,  and  will 
become  more  strongly  associated 
than  ever  with  the  decision  of  im- 
(mrtant  national  questions  and 
events. 

We  shall  avoid  borrowing  from 
he  borrowed  matter.  To  transcribe 
mm  a  book  of  extracts  b  like  dis- 
iUing  quintessence  from  the  first 
rya))orations  of  tbe  limbeck:  the 
produce  ought  to  he  exquisite  in- 
leed  to  justify  so  complex  an  ope* 
tion.  It  is  only  amontr  the  welU 
>wn  tirades  of  Burke  that  pag- 
res  sufficiently  exquisite  could  be 
ind.  TTiere  is  however  some  ori- 
lai  matter  in  these  volumes;  a 
preface,  a  few  notes  biogra- 
and  antiquarian,  and  various 
luctory  paragraplis,  which  oc* 
whenever  a  new  speaker  i^  in- 
deed, and  which,  in  an  ambi- 
a,  b)it  not  masterlv  style,  aim  at 
Ti^^ng  criticaliybis  oratory, 
following  laboured  delineation 
le  riietorical  taste  of  the  Long 
liamentis  oiven  in  the  preface  to 
Whitelocke^s  speech. 
The  dtstifictsve  character  of  the  pe- 
luN.  Rev.  Vol.  VI. 


rk>d  of  friuch  we  are  now  tpeaking  was, 
I  think,  that  men's  mindt  were  stored  with 
laos  and  images,  almost  to  excess ;  there 
was  a  tenacity  and  firmoesf  io  them  that 
kept  fut  hold  of  the  mind ;  and  <<  their 
idMS  seemed  to  lie  like  sofastances  in  the 
brain."  Facu  and  fedings  went  hand  iir 
haiki }  the  one  naturally  implied  the  othert 
aad  our    kieaa,   not  yet  exercised  and 

Sneezed  and  tortured  out  of  their  Bal»»  • 
t  objects,  into  a  subde  essence  of  pure 
intellect,  did  not  fl v  about  like  ^ostswith* 
oat  a  bodv,  tossed  up  and  down,  or  ap* 
borne  on^  by  the  elegant  ro.iM8  of 
words,  tmongh  the  vacmtm  of  abstract 
reasooine,  and  sentiinental  refinement. 
The  unaerstanding  was  invigorated,  and 
nourished  with  its  natural  sad  proper  fbodf 
the  knowledge  of  things  withoiit  it;  aad 
was  not  left,Iikean  empty  stomach,  to  prey 
uoon  itselfy  or  starve  on  the  meagre  scrafMS 
ot  an  artificial  logic,  or  windy  unpertt* 
nence  of  ingenuity  self-begotteo.  Wnat  a 
difierence  between  the  grave,  clear,  solid, 
laborious  stile  of  the  speech  here  given, 
and  the  crude  metaphysics,  filse  glitter, 
and  trifling  witticism  of  a  modem  legal 
oratten!  The  trath  is»  that  tbe  affectation 
of  philosophy  and  fine  taste  has  spoiled 
everything;  and  instead  of  the  honest  se« 
liousness  and  simplicity  of  old  English  rea. 
sontng  in  law,  in  politicly  ia  morahty,  in  all 
the  mve  concerns  of  life,  we  have  nothing 
left  but  a  mixed  species  of  bastard  so- 
phistry, got  between  ignorance  and  vanity, 
and  generating  nothing." 

To  us  this  language  is  often  tin- 
intelligible,  and  therefore  uowei* 
come.   In  a  phrasieology,  like  that  of 
Burke,  the  author  attempts,  wbat 
such  materials  seldom  allow  or  af- 
ford, precision  of  contour  and  cor* 
rect  discrimination.     We  feel  dis- 
posed to  speak  of  his  introductory, 
criticism  in  the  terms  here  applied 
by  himself  to  Mr.  Grattan.    *^  I  do 
not,  I  confess,'*  say^tbe,  "  like  this 
stj^le,  though  it  is  what  many  people 
csil  eio(.iueiit.    There  is  a-  certain 
S|iirit  and  ainmation  in  it ;  but  it  is^ 
overrun  with  a^^ecttition.     It   is  at 
the  same  time  mechanical,  uncootb 
and  extravagant.  It  is  like  a  ptec^ 
of    Gotlii^    ar(;hitectm(i^  fuU    of 
quaintne'S  i»nd  formality.    It  is  alj^ 
horrid  wiihcliias  and al&tcraiUonY 
a»d  epttfaet  aodalliinaD.^ 
Rr 
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A%r  IV.   PtRdct  of  thg  Gg»rp9m  SiiM9 1  Of' lUdet  1i^ 

Stateimnis  mUr^fteraed  vntk  ekaraaitutie  Sbtekt,  ami  JfuHs m^^trim SifjtiU m 
.•  modem  PoHtks.    By  a  hUi  Mb  m  •  c  R  of  Pa  icua  m  ftNTk  12ttD. 


IF  your  boy  is  prodestioed,  an  it 
were  by  birth  or  other  circum- 
stances to  any  particular  busine:»s 
or  profession,  you  cannot  too  early 
prepare  him  for  it  by  a  course  of 
appropriate  education.  ,To  all  the 
great  ones  of  the  Georgium  Sidus, 
tne  nobility,  merchants,  bankers, 
&c.  &c.  whose  sons  are  bringing 
up  for  the  senate,,  we  accordingly 
tecouimend  this  little  book,  in 
which  such  a  course  of  education 
is  prescribed,  as  can  hardly  fail  to 
lead  the  embryo  statesman  to  the 
higt^st  ministerial  honours  (S{  his 
country. 

A  French  governess  is  very  pro- 
perly recommended,  not  only  as 
her  instructions  and  example  will 
encourage  an  incessant  volubility 
of  tongue,  but  as  they  will  also 
prevent  the  youngster  from  con- 
tracting any  idle  predilection  foy 
finical  purity  of  English  pronunci- 
ation. To  Eton  or  Westminster  he 
liiust  at  length  be  sent,  not  indeed 
that  his  bead  may  be  stuffed  with 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  that  he  may 
^in  connexions  for  future  life. 
Give  him  plenty  of  money  to  spend, 
]ct  him  aspire  to  quiz  any  sober 
bookish  boy  who  may  chance  to 
have  the  slightest  regard  for  his 
tutor :  let  him  have  but  spirit 
enough  to  distinguish  himself  rrom 
his  school-fellows  by  superior  mis- 
chief and  dissipation  ;  let  him  but 
tak*e  the  lead  in  a  row,  he  will  in- 
fallibly become  the  ornament  of 
the  senate,  the  very  oracle  of  the 
cabinet.  Private  theatricals  have  a 
happy  eflfect  in  extinguishing  any 
spark  of  modesty  or  diffidence  which 
may  yet  linger  in  the  bosom  of  this 
young  candidate  for  senatorial  ho- 
nours :  the  prim  old  maid  Morality, 
has  been  often  known  to  unbind 
her  zone  in  these  Paphian  temples. 
The  next  move  is  to  the  university: 


circumstances  of  private  humour 
or  connexion  must  determine  be- 
tween Cambridge  or  Oxford;  utruiB 
horu^i  mavis,  accipe ;  there  is  not 
a    pin    to     chuse    between  them, 
Cambridge,   however,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  near  Newmarket, 
where    racing,    boxing,  dice  and 
cards,   will  allow  a  fine  scope  for 
the  skill  and  sagacity  of  our  hero. 
His  political  talents   will  be  in  a 
great    measure    estimated  bj  the 
shrewdness  he  discovers  in  hedging 
off  bets,  getting  odds,  &c.  and  his 
arithmetic  will  be  constamly  whei. 
ted  by  the  calculation  of  (iaiices. 
With  respect  to  reading,  as  smart 
repartees,    jokes,    and  ready  pans 
are  very   likely  to  divert  the  lit- 
tle remaining  attention  of  a  half- 
tired  audience  from  the  strength  of 
a  stubborn  argument,   the  meirf 
pages  of  Joe  Miller  are  verypnh 
perly  recommended  as  a  text-boot 
to  the  young  icnator;  these lethifl 
read    both   by  night  and  by  dav, 
nocturna  vcrsate  manu  vereate  oi' 
urnS..     The  newspapers  and  Cobbet 
furnish  an  ample  supply  of  pdiiiai 
history  and  political  maxims. 

Being  thus  prepared  for  the  s^ 
nate,  the  momentous  era  arrives,  it 
which  our  accomplished  hero  is  to 
offer  himself  a  candidate  for  elec« 
tion  :  the  various  arts  which  most 
be  unscrupulously  practised  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  pfcc 
he  proposes  to  -represent,  a  do* 
borough,  a  government  bonwgiJi 
a  county,  &c.  &c,  are  detailed  iai 
very  knowing  maoner,  and  will  te 
found  of  infinite  service  wbeuw 
youth  makes  his  debut.  At  H 
by  superior  jockeyship  he  tfri'** 
at  his  wished  for  goal.  His  is$ 
exertions  in  the  house  are  reco(? 
mended  to  be  on  the  opposiusi 
side:  let  him-  own  no  rcstraii| 
but  stand  boldly  forward  on  eTS| 
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<)eca8bii*i»4ieii  tkie^toRdiiBt  of  ori- 
hiitrjr  iti«f  bemont   o%siam§tmiAy 
arraitrned.    ^'  If  bif  speech  •be  tflo- 
enty  btsmatineruneiDbaxraasedy  and 
his  voi<:esonorotis«— this  is  eDOugb. 
Is  a  proposition  moved  to  harass 
Ministers?  let  him  he  the  first  to 
support  it.     Do  Ministers  ask  the 
necessary  supplies )  let  him  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  their  statements , 
ridicule  the  unskilfulness  of  their 
ways  and  noeans,  accuse  their  pro-^ 
Fusion    and    peculatioiiy    impeach 
their  incapacity,  refuse  the  supplies 
they  ask,  protest  that  his  country 
should  be  left  to  perish,  rather  than 
be  saved  by  the  compliance  with 
such  men^  and  the  adoption  of  audi 
measores  as  theirs.*' 

Let  him  distinguish  hinsself  by 
frequent  motions  for  the  produc-^ 
tion  of  papers :  nor  is  it  at  all  .ne-^ 
cessary  that  he  should  know  what* 
to  do  wfth  them  if  they  are  granted. 
The  demand  will  have  an  air  of 
indefatigable  attention  to  parlia- 
pientary  business,  and  give  him 
paany  opportynities  of  harmless  spe« 
cilication. 

In  order  at  length  to  ensure  a 
nfficient  bribe  for  deserting  old 
^nnecttons  and  old  principles,  it 
is  of  importance  that  our  hero  as- 
lire  to  the  consequence  of  a  leader 
n  the  house,  and  that  he  runs  a 


miffgfoiis  mi  hig\t  dureor  in  opfHO*- 
flitton*  This  career  is.  to*  be  per- 
aewered  in,  till  the  str^n^  holds  of 
administration  are  taken  by  storm ; 
when  this  is  effected,  when  Be  has 
persuaded  the  people  that  his  coun- 
try is  on  the  very  brink,  aye,  in  the 
gulphof  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ;  and 
that  it  l^as  been  thus  reduced  by  the 
profligate  corruption,  and  incapa- 
city of  the  old  administration,  th^ 
will  he  receive  overtures  of  capi- 
tulation ;  then  will  he  make  the 
loftiest  terms  for  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  leaving,  as  a  matter  of 
high  favour,  the  defeated  garrison 
to  march  out  .with  the  honours  of 
war. 

Our  political  adventurer,  having 
at  last  ascended  the  ladder  of  am- 
bitioD  to  its  topmost  stave,  findittg 
Jumself  at  the  head  of  administra- 
tion,  will  of  course  in  the  first  in- 
stance divide  the  loaves  and  iishea ; 
be  will  afterwards  abjure  his  former 
principles,  betray  those  who  were 
fools  enouffh  to  repose  coi[ffidQ0ce 
in  him,  and  play  the  tyrant  till  some 
adventurer  more  daring,  more  im- 
pudent, more  wicked  than  hitQ- 
self,  succeeds  in  displacingbim. 

In  reading  this  book  one  is  k- 
minded  of  Swift's  directions  to  ser- 
vants :  the  irony  is  very  ^ood,  and 
•the  satire  sufficiently  biting. 


^*RT.  V.  TraveU  in  the  Tear  1806,  from  Italy  to  £nglanJf  through  the  Tyrol,  St^ia» 
Bohemiaf  GdUieia,  Poland,  and  Ltvoma ;  cotttasning  the  Particular!  of  the  Liherd^ 
tion  of  Mrs,  Spencer  Smith  from  the  Hande  of  the  French  Police,  and  of  her  subte-^ 
quemt  Flight  through  the  Coutttriee  above  mentioned.  Effected  and  written  by  th^ 
MarquU  Ds  Sa  lvo,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciencee  and  Literature,  of  Turitt% 
&fr.  12mo.  pp.  296. 


WHY  this  is  called  a  book  of 
eavels  *we  know  not :  it  contains 
otbing  but  the  account  of  a  rescue 
[i(d  a  run  through  the  countries 
fi^tioned  in  the  title  page  \  it 
lakes  DO  literary  pretenKions  what- 
iever,  and  wc  are  therefoi;e  less 
tsposed  to  attribute  the  misnomer 
>  the  noble  Marquis,  than  to  others 
bo  had  probably  a  more  immedi* 
le  concern  in  the  conduct,  and  a 
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more  iuounediate  interest  in  the  suO 
cess  of  the  publication. 

If  the  ports  of  France  had  no( 
been  shut  against  vs,  we  should 
have  sent  a  copy  of  this  work  to 
the  court  of  the  Thnilleries :  Bon2M| 
Jwrte  is  the  properest  man  in  th^ 
world  to  have  reviewed  it.  He 
knows  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
that  must  have  been  encountered  ii^ 
the  rescue^  and  is  c^  ,^urse  better 
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«ble  than  any  body  die  to  appne* 

oiate  file  gallancary  of  the  andenal^. 

ingy  and  the  merit  of  its  atchtere- 

mcnt.      Wo  rate  thonii  both  vary 

highly  ;  they  woi^ld  hav^  rdlectod 

no  dishonour  on  the  best  ages  of 

chivaliy. 

The  names  of  Sidney  and  Spen* 

cerSmiik  are  odious  to  Bonaparte ; 

the  first  is  too  active  a  warrior,  the 
«4econd  too  intriguing  a  diplomatist, 
and  the  victor  of  Austeriitz  and 
Jena  must  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
a  woman ! 

The  Marquis  de  Salvo  is  a  Sici- 
lian nobleman,  who  at  the  close  of 
the  vear  1 803  set  out  to  visit  the 
neighboaring  continent.    He  made 

a  temporary  residence  in  the  difFe*    , 

ftmt  cities  of  Italy^  and  afterwai-ds    with  her  h«sb««d,  and  iotrodocal 
went  to  Vienna,     Whett  the  war    the  Marqub  to  Mrs.  Spencer  Smitai 
flged  in  Germany,  however,  and 
-Memed  rolling   downwards    along 
the  banks  of  the  Danobe, 


not  iotampt  tbeif  fenifilks  fot  t 
single  moment.  Thesuei  and  cof* 
fee»ho«sea  eontinued  ai  usual  to 
be  their  delight,  and  the  disasten 
aronnd  them  served  oaerely  at  no- 
vel topics  of  conveisatioa. 

The  peace  of  Presburg  occtfim- 
ed  the  siege  of  Venice  to  be  bis* 
ed,  and  a  French  foroe  under  Ge- 
neral Lauriston  entered  it  in  Juia- 
ary,  i806.  The  Marqnia  de  Salro 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  passport  for 
Sicily,  but  was  nosuccessful  Ow- 
ing bis,  long  resideaee  in  Veoice) 
he  had  become  acquainted  vitk 
the  Couptesa  Attems.  This  la^» 
who  was  daughter  to  Baron  m- 
bert  (the  Emperor's  miaiater  at  tk 
Ottoman  PkMrte)   lived  at  Venice 


her  sister. 


It 
deemed  pfOdent  to  compel  the  de* 
par^rv  of  foreigners  from  Vienna, 
llpa  Marquis  accordingly  directed 
his  stops  to  Trieste,  ou  his  way 
hMKDe$  but  the  commerce  between 
Trieste  and  the  poris  of  the  Me- 
aiterrattoan  was  now  so  much  dU 
fflinished,  that  not  a  vessel  was  to 
be  found  de^dned  for  that  island ; 
and  as  Venici;  appeared  the  least 
insecure  of  any  or  the  cities  near 
the  seat  of  war,  he  proceeded  tbi« 
ther  in  preference  to  any  other. 

The  Austrians  bad  put  Venice  in 
a  stote  of  defence ;  batteries  were 
tifveA  on  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  all  communication  was  cut  off 
between  that  city   and   the  Tyrol, 
and  the  rest  of  Italy.    Tlie  eiiewiy 
advanced,  their  cannon  whs  within 
hearing,  the  city  was  besieired,  and 
the  miseries  of  famine  were  ainrost 
starii^g  the  inhabitants  in  the  fnce, 
•iTft  they  were  awakened  from  their 
dream  of  security.     The  Venetians 
bdngsnrroirnded  by  water,  believ- 
ed the  eni*my*s  artillery  could  not 
reach  ihi'm,  nnd  the.  Marquis  says 
that  the  blockade  of  thoir  city  did 


«  Mrs.  IfaDid^bciitf  obliged  to  dbttdoa 

the  severer  cKmates  of  England  aod  Ger- 

maoy,  had  come  to  Venice,  whereAcW 

at  this  period  resided  abovea  twdfemoA 

The  very  strict  regimen  wWch  «be  w- 

lowed  for  the  recovery  of  her  httWiipe- 

vented  her  from  frefueadog  the  aodflf « 

the  Venetians }  aod  wbca  die  Fnvk » 

tefed,  being  aaximsss  aviH  hendf  ii 

(uther  of  die  pure  air  of  luiy  (iWch 

was  judged  the  most  effinrtadran^J^ 

wards  her  re-csublishmeot],  the  rtqontta 

to  be  iofomied  by  Geoeral  JLauntH»iv|i^ 

ther  she  could  flatter  herself  with  bd^ 

gnmted  permission  to  stay  st  ^•""^ 

security,  and  without  having  to  fear  Stt- 

iection  to  the  measures  of  a  hoitSe  pBV» 

The  general,  in  reply,  notoaiy»y^ 

her  oThcr  personal  safetjr,  and  I*^*J 

that  she  should  have  nothing  toappnW 

in  the  way  rf  arrest,  or  orders  to  dqp»% 

but  sqjphed  her  wtcJi  a  passpoif  toeswK 

herto^|ttityeiMce  whenever  shephw. 

Such  ivipmises  aod  assurances  cooldooi 

leave  ai^y  doubt  in  the  mind  ci  »«. 

Smith,  nor  cause  her  to  hesitate  a  moBie» 

in  resolnijg  to  protract  her  stay,  together 

with  that  of  her  two  infant  childreO)  SW« 

ngr  and  Edward." 

In  violation  of  these  treacheioitf 
assurances,  on  the  lOtb  of  Apnl 
&\m  received  uq  order  to  appear  ot* 
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fore  the  poHbe,  vnm  Immediately 
pat  andec  arrest,  was  declared  a 
much  prisoner,  and  received  an 
order  to  depart  within  a  week  for 
the  city  of  Bassano.  She  demand* 
ed  the  reason  of  this  treatment,  and 
was  answered,  ^^jfmir  Country  and 
jfournsmey  Now  her  native  coun- 
tfy  is  not  England ;  berbirtb«place 
was  Constantinople,  and  that  of  her 
parents  was  Vietma.  It  was  the  name 
then,  the  hated  and  the  feared  name 
w|iich  was  the  base  and  sfroveitng 
cause  of  her  detention.  To  Mon- 
sieur Lagaide,  who  presided  over 
the  police,  Mrs.  Smith  addressed 
every  argument  which  her  case  sogw 
gested.  He  answered  ^^that  her 
arrest  •  was  amply  justified  Ix^  the 
name  alone  of  Smith,  of  which  she 
could  not  divest  herself;  and  her 
being  the  STster-in^law  of  Sir  Sid« 
ney,  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith,  placed  her  in  a  sttuation 
that  prt*cliided  any  mitigation  of 
the  order  of  imprisonment.**  The 
bosooi  of  Lagarde,  however,  seems 
not  to  have  been  altogether  iinper- 
vionslothe  feelings  ot  compctssion 
or  of  shame.  He  oiiered  to  miti.^ 
gate  her  fate  by  allowing  her  to 
eifjoy  the 'benefit  of  the  climate, 
and  the  pleasure  of  her  sister's  in* 
tercourse  in  some  t6wii  at  no  great 
distance  from  Venice.  But  the 
calm  wa'i  of  short  ouration :  in  a 
very  few  days  from  this  time  La* 
ffurUe  received  instructions  to  send 
Slia.  8|>encer  Smith  a  prisoner  to 
Vaieneienties  1  about  ten  o'cbck  at 
aiglit  a  s<M;|eant,  accompanied  by 
three  gtnis  detinues  arrested  her  per* 
«on  in  ikfmme  oftkts  Kvipa-or  of  the 
FretMck,  'i'hey  condoaed  her  lu 
her  lodgings:  she  there  receked 
orders  not  to  quit  her  chamber,  and 
iut  the  enlbrcenient  of  these  or-. 
ders,  the  gensd^armes  were  posted 
ouuide  the  door.  The  Emperor's 
order,  or  the  order  rather  of  Prince 
£ugene  in  the  Eoiperor's  name, 
specified  that  within  forty-eight 
tours  she  must  depart  from  Venice, 


a  prisoner  of  war,  to  the  fortress 
of  Valenciennes,  ui^r  tho  esc$Hrt 
of  jfensd'armes. 

1  his  was  a  case  which  might  al- 
most rouse  the  feelings  of  tbe  dead  : 
various  motives  co-operated  to  jtti-     ^ 
mnlate  the  heroism  of  the  young 
Marquis  de  Salvo. 

•*  As  a  loyal  subject  -of  the  moosrch  by 
whose  govemaent  and  iiiws  I  was  pre- 
served, and  my  property  aeomd,  1  wsu|^ 
bound  to  quit  a  place  uoder  the  cootifol  oP^ 
the  eneoiies  of  my  country  |  nor  was  I 
then  iflseosible  how  much  it  was  indebted 
to  tbe  protection  and  alliance  of  England. 
I  knew  well  that  the  security  of  our  walls, 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  provinces,  arose 
from  the  formidable  interposition  of  Bri- 
tons in  our  behalf:  and  tliat  itoy  eoantry 
was  defended  by  the  aid  aloiW  of  that 
mighty  nation,  from  the  hurricane  that  ovcfw 
threw  aad  shook  so  many  thrones.  1  ctm^ 
adned  what  would  have  been  tht  dsmgeis 
of  8kilv»  if  tbe  iaviocibk  British  fl^  bad 
not  cooled  the  ardour  of  those  who  had 
menaced  that  island.  Ought  I  not  there** 
fore,  on  all  occasions  that  should  offer,  to 
afford  proof  of  my  gratitude,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, tQwards  every  siil^ect  belonging  to 
the  friendly  and  protecnng  nation :  and 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  oae  Bke 
Mrs.  S.  Smith,  harassed,  sickly,  aad  fiur* 
lorn  t  aad  whose  sitnatioD  caUed  sload  for 
the  friendly  intervention  of  every  nwa  of 
feeltag  ana  resoluttoo  ?  I  conjeaiuied  thai 
she  would  perhaps  have  to  emhire  tbe  most 
trying  baraship^  from  the  circumsunce  of 
her  connection  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith: 
but  this  was  a  stOl  stronger  stimulus .  for 
diat  British  admiral  had  guarded  my  so« 
vcreigns  to  their  tlirone,  had  exerted  his 
transcendaot  courage  and  genius  in  the 
defence  of  my  king  and  country,  and  ia 
my  estimation  deserved  every  token  «f  my 
grateful  acknowled^  ement.  Such  neAec« 
tioas  alone  would  have  been  suffideot  to 
incite  me  to  the  attempt :  but  they'  wens 
vasdy  stiei^gthcned  by  the  deplorable  sitn* 
ation  of  this  lady,  in  being  under  the  ne* 
cessity  of  either  abandoning  her  two  in* 
fant  boys  |  or  carrying  them  with  her  as 
prisoners,  and  deprived  of  all  hope  of  re« 
lief  or  justice." 

Fortune  ever  favours  the  brave: 
he  deterniin4*d  on  her  rescue,  and 
eifecii-d  iL    The  6rst  trial  of  hia 
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d€i^terity  was  to  save  the  chiidren  ; 

ts  those  had   not  been  placed  un- 

\^         Her  ^he  imn\ediate  vigilance  of  go- 

r       /vernment,    it  was  not  found  very 

difficult  to  accomplish  their  escape 

.  frxMn  Venice.  They  were  sent  ofF 
under  care  of  their  preceptor  in  a 
post  chaise  to  Gratsi,  where  resided 
another  sister  of  Mrs.  Sniith's,  the 
Countess  Strazzoldo, 

^||The  stratagems  that  were  to  be 

^rontrived,  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers that  were  to  be  encountered  in 
tne  rescue  of  Mrs.  Smith  herself, 
are  meet  for  the  pages  of  romance. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  them  ; 
we  §ball  not  enumerate  tlie  dis- 
guises, the  detections,  the  impri- 
sonments which  our  fugitives  un- 
derwent, "or  dwell  on  the  per^eve- 
rancei  and  the  alternate  inj^enulty 
and  blundering  displayed  by  the 
hero,  and  the  uniform  fortitude,  pa- 
tience of  fatigue,  and  presence  of 
mind  exhibited  by  the  liberated 
captive.  Suffice  it  tiiPsay,  that  the 
reasonableness  of  allowing  Mrs. 
Smith  the  protection  of  a  friend  to 
£;uard  her  against  the  possible  inde- 
.  Jicacies  of  a  gens  d^armcrie  was  felt 
by  Monsieur  La  garde,  and  be  merci- 
fnlly  allowed  the  gallant  Marquis 
to  be  her  companion,  at  least  as 
far  as  Milan.  The  attempt  was  first 
made  at  Verona,  to  set  at  freedom 
tjie  fair  captive :  it  failed,  but  with- 
out any  suspicion  from  the  myrmi- 
dons who  watched.  At  Brescia  it 
was  repeated  with  success,  and  no 
I  victor  at  the  Olympic  games  evej; 

.  bore  away  his  prize  in  greater  tri^ 
umpb.  Infinite  toils  and  hazards 
yet  awaited  the  fugitives,  and  they 
were  beset  by  them  where  thev 
xnight  least  have  been  expiectedL 
7\fter  having  pehetrated  through  the 
Tyrol,  by  jo'umies  over  untracked 
inountains,  and  through  pathless 
forests,*  they  reached  the  neutral 
territory  of  Saltzburg ;  and  here, 
expecting  to  repose  themsel res ^arki 
erAjoy  the  sweets   of  freedom  dnd 

Security,  a  singular  adventure  oci 


ciirred,  wiucli  ww  attiinded  withi 
long  train  of  evils.    A  Tyrolese 
lady  had  eloped  with  a  youA  of 
inferior  conditio,   and  the  ffight 
became  a  matter  of  public  conceni: 
all  the  gaards  at  the  confinei^  ^ 
well  as  the  police,  were  cautioned 
for  the   detention  of  the  parties^ 
The  vigilance  intended  for  then 
fell    upon  our  luckless  fugiciret 
They  were  arrested,  pot  under  coiw 
finement,   and  sent  to  Saltzburg, 
suffering   every  imaginable  indig. 
nity.    The  mistake,  bfiwever,  ms 
at  last  discovered:  tl)0y  were  al- 
lowed to  depart,  but  widi  an  ii. 
junction  to  leave  the  impeiial  ter- 
ritories, to  proceed  to  Pflgue,«i4 
thence  to  Saxony  or  Russian  Pq. 
land  !    How  sbrinkingly  afraid  of 
their  master  are  t^ese  neiUral^ 
era !     The  Marquis  was  at  lengA 
amply  recompensed  for  all  hb  h 
tfgues,  anxieties,  and  perils,  bjie- 
storiog  to  the  fond  mother  herclul- 
dren,  of  whose  fate  she  wai  tm' 
rant,  and  from  whom  she  kaduiag 
been  separated.      The  traveUenj 
accompanied  by  the  Countess  Stnt- 
2soldo,   now  proceeded  through  the 
Polish  territories  tp  Riga,  whenee 
they   embarked  for  Englaqd,  and 
arrived  on  these  shores  of  peace 
and  protection  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1806. 

As  much  intereat  is  wiikdnp 
from  this  story  as  it  could  foM 
lose  Ijy  any  extrinsic  eircunistaJMe, 
from  the  execrable  manner  in  wliidi 
it  is  translated.  We  had  he^^io 
note  down  passages  which  wff^fV* 
ticulariy  uninteiiigible,  butthettfl 
seemed  eodless,  and  we  abandon* 
edit.  Not  to  pass  an  imsulNU&* 
tiated  ceiisore  on  the  traoshtoi'l 
^yle|W<e  copy  the  dedication: 

**  TO  HIS    ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  Mt| 
O^  SOSSSX, 

Sir, 

Upon  aetfons  )lke  t^pse  detailed^  « 

f<rfk)wing  p^;e$  oecurritig,  which  <«« 

the  g^erouB  intenrentiDii  of  a  nuaseosUi 

to  the  tear*  of  iraal  diatrew  f  wliea  oana* 
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vves  of  hardBhips  alleviated,  or  innocence 
defended,  are  translated  ;  1  am  conscious 
of  the  propriety  of  dedicating  the  saihe  to 
your  ftoyaJ  Highness :  as  well  from  that 
fioU^  benevolence  of  heart,  ^hich  is  >otir 
Mctilid^  eharacteristic^atffrom^our  Royal 
nigh*e98*»  thorough  knowledge  of  die 
furopean  languages. 

**  From  this  persnasion  alone,  could  I 
bavtt  aspired  to  the  high  honour  of  dedi- 
cating this  translation  ^from  the  original 


man 


luscript  in    Italian}^    to  your  Royal 
Highness. 

«  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most 

profound  respect  and  consideration, 

Sir, 

Your  Royal  Highness's 

Most  devoted, 

And  most  obedient 

Humble  servant, 

W.  Frasbr.*' 


Art.  VI.    jI/i  ethical  Treatise  on  the  Pajjions,  founded  on  the  Principles  invistii 
m  the  Philoso/ihicdi  Treatise.     %  T.  Cog  an,  M.  D.  8vo.pp,495, 


IT  is  the  radical  error  of  some 
systems   of  morals,  that  they  are 
ooiMftracted  with   too    little    atten- 
«on   to  the  nature  of  the  being, 
whose  conduct  and  principles  they 
are  meant  to  influence.     In  the  pur- 
suit  of   an   imaginary   perfectioni 
thej  forsake  the  sohd  foundation 
wluch  can  alone  give    support  to 
excellence,  and  rather  seek  to  make 
h^fD^n  uatuce  bend  to  abstract  tbe-> 
Ofiet  of  fancied  good,  than  to  raise 
ittDit»pi-o«ier  digirityy  by  thecul- 
tivimim  aira  right  direction,  not  the 
eradication  of  its  feciine^s  and  es- 
sential principles.    Dr.  Cogan  very 
properly  considers   the  kuo\yledge 
of  man  as  the  foundation  on  which 
the  superstructure  of  bis  happiness 
is  6o  be  erected.    A  preceding  vo- 
ttime,  entitled    ^' A  Philosophical 
Treatise  on  the  Passions/'  was  em- 
ployed in  developing,    arranging, 
and  describing  the  passions,  emo- 
tions, and  affections  of  our  nature; 
the  object  of  the  present  is  to  as- 
certain the  direction  and  employ- 
ment of  our  faculties,   which  are 
oiost   conducive  to  well-being  ;  in 
ether  words,  to  investigate  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  rational  and  eniigbtened 
Kormlity. 

This  volume  is  the  first  part  of 
in  intended  treatise  on  happiness, 
and  consists  of  three  disquisitions^ 
which  treat,  I.  On  the  beneficial 
and  pernicious  agency  of  th^  'pas- 
sions: 2.  On  the  intellectual  powers 
»8  guides  »id  directors  in  the  p«H>- 


suit  of  well-being  :  3.  On  the  na- 
ture and  sources  of  well-being.  It 
is  the  undertaking  therefore  of  the 
philosopher,  if  possible,  to  detect 
that  object  of  universal  exertion, 
which  the  poet  aptly  terms  **our 
being^s  end  and  aim. 

That  something  still  which  prompts  the 

eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die**' 

No  speculation  can  surely  be 
more  import^t,  as  the  author  just- 
ly observes,  "than  those  which  im- 
mediately relate  to  the  vv'elUbeing 
of  man,  which  profess  to  regulate 
every  desire  of  his  neart,  and  every 
action  of  his  life,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  place  him  on  his  guard 
against  the  many  evils  to  which  he 
is  exposed,  and  direct  him  to  the 
attainment  of  tbe  gi'^^test  c^ood  his 
nature  can  possibly  enjey.!  Di&po*- 
sitions  and  conduct,  from  tli^  most 
trivial  instances  of  prudence  6iMm- 
prudence,  to  deeds  which  merit  the 
roost  exalted  praise  or  the  severest 
censure,  constitute  the  prerogative,  . 
felicity,  or  scourge  of  man  ! 

In  an  introductory  chapter,  cer- 
tain postulates  of  moral  reasoning 
are  laid  down,  or  assumed  as  e^ta* 
blished  by  previous  demonstration, 
xwhich  confirm  the  important  con- 
clusion, that  happiness  is  not  an  in- 
heritance of  which  we  take  posses* 
sion  from  the  hour  of  our  birth,  and 
which  fre  are  destined  to  enjoy  at 
•cur  ease.    It  is  to  be  sought  .with 
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unwearied  assiduity,  "The only 
treasures  at  our  command,  in  the 
commencement  of  our  pursuit,  con- 
fist  in  the  means  wbicn  are  placed 
before  us,,  and  oertain  powen  to 
uft;  them." 

The  first  disquisition  is  employed 
in  conaidering  the  agency  of  the 
passions  in  the  pursuit  of  well-be- 
ing ;  their  proper  offices  and  uses, 
and  their  irregularities  >and  aberra- 
lUM^  from  their  purpose.  The  j)as. 
sions,  affections,  ana  emotions  which 
are  natural,  and  are  calculated  to 
}ie  beneficiaf,  are  first  enume* 
rated  :^  love,  hatred,  dteire,  aver- 
?ion,  jpv  and  sorrow,  fear  and  an- 
ger, an((  the  social  affections  in  their 
various  ramifications  of  operation. 
The  various  useful  tendencies  of^ 
the  emotions,  or  outward  expres- 
aions  of  passion,  are  next  consi- 
dered. The  animated  gestures,  and 
sprightly  enlivened  countenance  of 
jpy,  awsiken  sympathy,  excite  con- 
gratufation,  aqd  distribute  and aug* 
nient  felicity,  **  When  anger  is 
5»ccompanied  with  the  marks  of  eon- 
tempt  and  disdain,  a  severer  satire 
is  inacribed  on  the  countenance, 
than  the  utmost  force  of  languac^e 
could  express.  Even  advantages 
are  traced  as  rc;sulting  to  the  gene- 
ral  system  from  our  predilections, 
or  the  diversities  of  disposition  and 
affection,  produced  by  difterent 
causes,  which  distinguish  indivi- 
dual character. 

All  the  principles  of  our  nature 
are,  without  doubt,  calculated  to  ful- 
iil  beneficial  purposes,  J>nt  their 
perversion  is  offen  productive  of 
flsiscfiief,  the  must  fireadful  and  ex- 
tc'nsive.  It  is  therefore  th^  duty 
tii  the  moralist  to  examine  the  ir- 
rejrularities  of  those  principles,  and 
to  tfiiporer  their  nature  a j^d  causes. 
The  peripatetic  prinfciplc  of  medi- 
ocrity ij  a^ioptedon  this  5ubjvct,  bv 
Dr.'Cogan,  ^ 

•*  It  is  awreed  by  all  Mb«iK««t  that  mo. 
^ntion  ts  the  basis  c£  pesroaneat  ti&w- 
w«mb  and  aiaositot's  atteatioo  wUi  coa- 


viacens  th^  it  is  abnud  totfttufc^fc,. 
wise.  For  the  greatest  good  pwBWefe. 
tog  the  fcgitiiiiate  stawkrd,  mrjdkdi 
cjf  or  excess  in  our  attempts  to  ivtmtu  a 
adeductKm  from  what  miglit  ban  \m 
enjoyed.  This  tnith  lies  couched  is  eiw 
woid  that  IS  iised  in  tbeoreseiitcowdw. 
Z)5/fci«rry  expresses  a  61%  short.  £» 
«y/j*btes  to  some  nolence  ifhich  m 
beyood  it.  Ercry  thing  we  d«em  arfw. 
«ff^,  egeetitricf  &c,  is  conridcnd  as  de. 
Tiatiog  from  the  right  line  J  or  at  flyw 
off  from  that  centre  anmnd  which  mn 
tbought  and  every  actkm  oi^t  to  farm  the 
wdiianddiecircle.  E wy  spccb of  «. 
jwraent  has  iu  acme  and  iu  booadt.  If 
the  heigbt  be  oot  attained,  soiiduM  of 
a  pnvatioa  remains ;  if  it  be  eacmU 
some  power  or  orinciple  of  hnnaD  naone 
jsriolated ;  and  that  which  forau  a  w. 
fcct  and  beandfol  figure,  at  the  prtdie  lb- 
ctts,  becomes  inverted  and  defonned  by 
••^png  beyond  it.  Thus,  for  example, 
dcficieiicy  of  food  on  the  one  haod,  or 
excels  QB  the  other,  are  detriment^  toik 
corporeal  frame;  whilst  moderate  toM 
geoce  refreshes  aod  exhifan^  t  ToosMk 
rest  induces  laagour ;  too  mach  excKM^ 
tat^e  ;  while  a  due  degw  ii  dmrr a 
mmd  and  body.  It  is  the  excenita 
affection  that  becomes  a  pmoo,  asd  the 
JWttiC  c€  due  affectiob,  coottitutes  itw- 
ma  apathy,  that  incipieot  ganCTtnc  of  the 
aoui.  **   * 

The  causes  of  the  iiijuriom  ops- 
rations  of  passion  wirich  give  M 
to  our  vices,  are  it^noranee,  tbedis. 
proportionate  influence  ofprcscnt 
ohjects,  and  inordinate  sclUoii 
The  errors  arising  from  the  igno- 
rance of  inexperience  are  thus  hap- 
pily described. 

*'  At  this  early  period  of  oar  f  xlstntt, 
tic  diifcreat  passions  retenible  thejhau 
of  feeble  insects,  iid&ich  eaable  then  to 
feel  their  way,  a|  th^  are  OKjiag  m 
the  surface  of  things ;  by  raeam  of  vkh 
they  discover  w^t  is  pleasii^  aad  adajttd 
to  their  natures,  what  is  di^eaoDga&d 
may  prove  injurious.  Our  uatm-al  isvu 
crekte  desires;  desires  animate  «s  totfae 
use  of  means,  and  with  hopes  of  sufct«i 
•uccesf  inspires  confidetice  in  our  fatBt 
pbns,  and  we  enlarge  our  pursuit!,  ac- 
CMdiag  as  our  knowledge  and  experiectf 
9ft  eiipanded.      On  the  ofjer  hasd,  iii 
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•ad  creattf  labtary  appmeiiMM.  The 
appMnmce  of  immediale  dnigcr  cxciiei 
lear;  smpedimcotiy  deatgaedly  or  iacwip 
tiooaiy,  laid  in  our  way  by  ochen,  moroke 
ai^rt  whicht  in  the  ivaocy  or  huroaii 
Jiatnre*^  ia  the  only  mean  we  poiieta  of 
pnNcctmg  ourtehrMf  oonoectioott  and  pro* 
peny.  At  many  mtttakea  mutt  exitu  ft* 
apecting  profier  objects  of  the  aAcdooa» 
and  the  degrcea  of  inilueaee  they  o«yht 
to  exert  over  wh  thus  will  the  cardinal 
pasttona  of  love*  joy,  SeVf  anoer, .  and 
MHTowt  be  intproperly  directed»  or  in- 
dulged beyond  the  bonndanet  of  mode- 
ration.'' 

From  the  principles  of  this  dis- 
outsition,  results  the  importance  of 
the  enqutry  instituted  in  the  suc- 
ceeding essay.  Ignorance  is  to  be 
counteracted  by  knowledge ;  the 
predominant  influence  of  present 
objects,  by  a  clear  conviction  of  the 
evii,  whichf  in  many  instances  re- 
Rulta  from  the  rash  preference  of 
iisniediate  interests ;  inordinate  self- 
loTe^  (a  difficult  task  we  mnst  con- 
f4ess)  by  proper  views  of  the  nature 
of  ehe  general  system.  The  o£Bces 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  con- 
ducive to  the  purposes  of  well-be- 
ing, are  the  following:  to  acquire 
coicpetent  knowledge,  to  retain  or 
fwcoilect  knowledge  for  the  appli. 
<»Uon  of  it  to  suitable  purposes,  to 
imagine  of  exert  a  creative  faculty, 
to  will  or  determine  to  act,  to  be 
conscious  of  our  own  state,  and 
every  p^rt  of  our  own  operations. 
For  the  investigation  of  tnese  sub« 
jects,  which  constitute  the  heads 
of  several  socceasive  chapters,  we 
must  nefer  the  reader  to  the  volume 
kscif.  One  paaitege,  on  account  of 
the  metaphysical  skill  displayed  in 
the  definition  of  an  important  word, 
we  ^nnot  avoid  inserting. 

^  Hence  it  a|^an  that  all  incitements 
and  tndacemeott  are  not  equally  efficient. 
Some  are  simply  operative  in  giving  a  cer« 
tain  bent  and  inclination  to  the  mind, 
while  others  lead  to  the  detemunatton 
which  prodacea  the  act  itself.  They  both 
aeree  in  exciting  dispositions  and  proppn- 
aities;  bot  those  ot  the  latter  class  are 


poedonbaat,  and  prodace  the  very  act 
wUchweterai  an  aci  of  VoHtion. 

We  shall  venture  to  distingaish  the  lat* 
ter  class,  by  the  appellation  of  MdivUp 
becaaae,  if  the  above  statement  be  admit* 
tedf  it  dearly  pomts  out  a  philosophical 
disdnctioii  between  at  Mtiive  and  an  Jnclti* 
mmi  or  aa  InJmcenmt.  It  shews  that  there 
is  a  place  for  each,  and  marks  the  boiinda» 
ries  of  each.  A  mer^.*  /  ciiemem  or  ludmi^ 
meni^  limply  disposes  the  mind  to  act  faf 
raising  desires ;  that  which  is  become  a 
Motive  finally  determines  tlu:  mind,  which 
in  this  connection  is  called  the  /^i//»  to  act 
in  a  particular  manner,  without  which  the 
action  would  not  have  been  performed. 
The  distinctions  themselves  exist.  1  hit 
cannot  be  controverted;  and  the  tenas 
selected  to  express  each,  both  from  thenr 
etymology  and  giencrai  significatiiHi,  are 
best  adapted  to  characterize  them,  by 
pointing  out  sttbsisting  difierences.  The 
ooe,  JnJucemeni^  bestenimses  that  whidi 
acts  upon  the  mind,  producing  the  ImcBm* 
tioH ;  the  other,  Mottvcf  best  ei^resses  that 
incitemejit  or  inducement  which  by  gain- 
ing the  ascendancy,  finally  had  the  power 
of  determining  the  will.  Thus,  philoso- 
phically  speaking,  there  cannot  be  two  i^* 
fofiu  Moihei,  the  one  impelling  the  mind 
to  actf  and  the  oiher  restnuning  it  from  act* 
ing.  There  may  be  various  reasons,  coe- 
stderauoos,  and  inducements,  which  by 
their  contiariettes,  will  hold  the  mind  in 
suspense,  and  prevent  the  determiaatioo  ; 
but  that  which  has  finally  triumphedt  and 
produced  the  decision  of  the  will  has  been 
the  Motive.  Where  many  consideratiops 
have  united  to  influence  the  particular  de* 
cision,  the  union  of  their  powers  will  have 
induced  the  mind  to  j^\d  to  this  influence, 
with  greater  promptitude ;  and  thus  we 
may  be  induciKi  by  several  motivet  to  par* 
form  the  same  action  i  but  we  cannot  be 
influenced  by  contrary  Mtiivet  to  act,  and 
not  to  act  at  the  same  instant.  If  no  op- 
position  should  occur  to  the  desires  or  in- 
clinations which  exciting  causes  have  im- 
planted, the  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  b^sa* 
tisfying  the  desire,  will  prove  a  Motive; 
and  in  such  cases,  the  inclination  and  the 
motive  are  one.  But  if  considerations  or 
inducements  of  a  stronger  nature,  suppre:>s 
the  first  impulse,  and  determine  the  will, 
these  become  ihe  Moitvoey  and  the  others 
cemain  uaderthcdtscrintion  of  IwaUmemi 
or  Intkctmetiti,  -  Uocteran  indaocmeat 
the  resolution  is  fbrming,    the  aaind  is 


fit 
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«ow«rliiUy  Ui  loiittrdfl  tW  object  t  %«t  std 
It  is  not  decieive  like  a  Metht.  In  every 
ikf*/iw  we  have  been  induced,  by  certain 
considerations ;  but  we  may  have  had 
^rong  inducements  to  act  in  one  mapnert 
V'hich  have  been  over-ruled  bv.  stronger 
fnducements,  which  form  the  Motives  to 
act  in  a  different  manner. 

It  is  usual  in  philosophical  disputes  con- 
cerning the  freedom  ojf  the  will,  to  assert 
that  the  strongest  motives  will  firevail.  If 
die  above  distinctions  be  admitted,  the 
issertion  will  appear  to  be  inaccurate  or 
$wperfluo\i6.  Ihat  whicli  determines  the 
yful  becotucs  the  Motive  by  being  the  strong- 
est inducement,  and  the  efficient  canae. 
iJothat,  the  motive  does  not  prevail  b^ 
cause  it  is  Uie  strongest ,  considered  in  com- . 
petition  with  other  Motives  ;  but  it  mani* 
fesu  its  strength  by  its  prcoakncc ;  that 
is  by  its  becoming  the  Mottve.** 

The  object  of  the  third  di^quisi- 
tiDii  b  to  aoalyse  the  nature  and 
sources  of  welt-being,  a^}  attainable 
by  man,  and  to  examine  the  nature 
and  causes  of  human  misery.  Hap- 
piness, incapable  of  definition,  is 
discriminated  from  the  other  plea- 
Kurable  sensations  b^  the  following 
characteristics :  It  is  a  refined  sen^ 
saiunif  ftrmanently  agreeable  from 
atuses  m  which  the  mind  is  peculi* 
arly  interested^  and  of  which  it  uni~ 
Jorn^  approves.  The  sources  of 
welUbeing  relate'  to  the  sensitive 


naetw?  of  iMf)/  to  hh  ftffeetioiD 
Hi  his  personal  or  social  character^ 
and  to  his  intenectual  powers.  Th^ 
respect  likewise  his  hope^andhis 
expectations  relative  to  futoriiy. 
The  various  causes  of  happiness 
which  result  from  these  priocipltiii 
furnish  importaottopicsof  enqimy, 
which  are  successively  pursued. 

From  this  surrey  of  the  nature  ftf 
man,  we  come  to  the  cheering,  and 
we  are  persuaded,  just-  conclusion, 
*"^  that  tlie  occasions  and  sources  of 
welUbeing  are,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  nature,  much  mm 
numerous  than  those  of  discomfort 
and  misery,'*  and  that  if  we  are 
permanently  unhappy,  it  is,  in  most 
instances,  owing  to  our  vice  or 
folly,  and  rarely  to  the  influence  of 
nncontroulable  circumstances.  For 
the  few  cares  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion which  occur,  religion  must  fur- 
nish the  remedy. 

Dr.  Cogaa  has  in  this  yoluoe 
treated  an  important  subject  on  its 

{>roper  principles,  with  rouch  know- 
edge  of  the  human  mind,  vilk 
great  extent  of  observalion,  and 
tclicity  and  elegance  of  illusimiw. 
We  hope  shortly  to  see  the  xtmmr 
^der  of  the  plan  which  he  has  mail- 
'ed  out,  treated  by  his  s^le  pea. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  towards  a 
history  of  Ervgiish  poetry  have  been 
▼ery  numerous,  es^iecialiy  since  the 
i^pearance  of  Warton's  rambling 
and  entertaining  work,  which  rather 
awakened  pabUc  curiosity  than  sa- 
tisfied it.  But  no  separate  work 
upon  the  English  prose  writers  has 
appeared  before  the  present.  This 
may  partly  have  been  owing  to  the 
greater  atti-aciions  of  poetry,  and 
partly  to  an  opinion  which  modern 
writers  have  carefully  propagated, 
ibait  tbe  art  of  wiitin^  a  fine  style 


has  been  reserved  for  these  Utter 
days,  and  that  however  cxcdlcflt 
the  matter  of  our  old  prose  writets 
may  be,  the  uncouthncss  of  tl«« 
manner  makes  them  absolutely  ifi* 
tolerable.  It  is  gi«atly  todwhowtf 
of  the  present  age,  that  the  folly « 
this  opinion  has  been  detected,  «d 
new  editions  of  Milton's  prose,  « 
Bishop  Taylor,  Bishop  H«B  ««J 
Lord  Baeon  called  for,  as  well«sw 
Blair*s  Lectures,  Knox's  Essays,  m 
the  Rambler. 
Mr.  Btarnett  prefaces  tiie  ^ 


Burnett's  sPEdfMtMs  6t  tsoum  prose  writer!        §l* 


wkh  a  confession  of  ks  imperfec- 
tion. 

^  The  priocmles  by  which  I  have  ge- 
Oerally  been  influedccd  in  mf  choice  of 
fcxtracu  hare  been,  to  select  passages 
carious  or  remarkable,  as  relating  directly 
to  the  subject  of  language  ;  as  possessing 
intrinsic  ralue  as  examples  of  style;  as 
characteristic  of  the  author ;  or  as  dis- 
tinctive of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of 
<he  age,  la  writers  of  continuous  rea- 
sonincy  which  abound  from  the  reign  of 
Eli^abethy  my  aim  has  commonly  been  to 
preseot  as  clear  a  view  of  the  ^neral  prin- 
ctples  of  the  author,  as  my  hmits  would 
aamity  and  «i8  could  be  done  in  the  mtords 
tf  th4  author  kinucl/;  and  which  hat 
been  stttmptedynot  simply  by  the  selection 
of  those  parts  where  they  are  distinctly 
Stated^  but  by  frequently  conjoining  pas- 
mgtB,  distant  in  place,  though  connected 
in  sense.  The  extracts,  therefore,  to- 
gether with  the  interspersed  remarks,  and 
the-  occasional  sketches  of  literary  history, 
will  obviously  contribute  to  elucidate  the 
progress  of  manners,  of  opinion,  and  of 
genera)  refinement. 

'  **  I  need  scarcely  suggest  the  peculiar 
advanuj^es  of  thus  exhiUttng  a  view  of 
SPMers  in  cbnt>«ological  order.  It  assists 
libe-  nemory»  by  favouriiig  the  most  na- 
tural and  appropriate  associations ;  the  ce- 
lebrated cotemppraries  are  represented,  as 
they  QUght,  in  groups :  and  if  the  ques- 
tioas  arise.  Who  were  the  h'terary  worthies 
that  adorned  any  given  reign  ?  and  Wliat 
wefc  their  respective  claims  to  distinc- 
tion^—-we  have  only  to  turn  to  that  reign 
in  the  present  work,  to  receive  the  re- 
igoived  information.  Even  the  incidental 
imentton  in  the  biographies  of  facts  in  civil 
kistory,  will  tend  to  awaken  the  curiosity 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
transacuons  of  which  they  are  links  ;  and 
thus  tlic  reader  will  be  insensibly  led  to 
^e  civil,  as  well  as  the  literary  history  of 
the  period. 

««  Still,  however,  I  do  not  present  these 
Tolume^  as  a  work  of  much  research  I 
Jiave  examined  scarcely  at  all  into  MS. 
stores ;  and  have  been  more  solicitous  to 
glre  an  account  of  authors  who  possess  a 
nermantnt  value,  than  as  productions  va- 
luable only  as  curhtu  relics  of  past  literary 
ages.  I  considered  also>  that  within  the 
limits  I  thqught  proper  to  assign  myself. 


Aft  ausnber  of  M)iviesdiiglitlKm.bMatoo 
great,  as  well  as  too  little :  foTp  as  prosf 
has  not  the  advantage  of  poetry,  (in  whiclk 
a  sonnet  is  as  ^complete  as  an  epic  poem) 
the  extracts  fn  tlie  former  case  couli 
rarely,  from  their  brevity,  have  posBcssed 
a  distinct  and  independent  value.  It 
seemed  therefore  more  rational  to  alloc 
to  great  and  vakaUe  authors  a  toleraUs 
space,  that  the  specimens  exhibited  fivdl 
them  might  give  the  mder  no  »0M^ 
petent  idea  of  their  vespeotive  exceUeDcifi% 
or  peculiarities."  / 

**  In  tumbling  over  such  a  mohitadtt  of 
books,  and  upon  suti^cts  almost  eqoallir 
moidtodinous,  I  can  by  no  means  prmm^ 
to  h^pet  that  I  have  always  lighted  upon 
passages*  the^^ery  best  that  might  have 
Deen  chosen.  In  respect  of  the  principal 
authors,  I  trust,  there  will  be  little  room 
Ibr  complaint  $  yet  there  will  still  remaio 
many  flowers  of  beauty  and  fragraneey 
which  would  have  erabenished  the  gaiv 
land  here  presented,  and  oa  which  my 
discursive  eye  has  not  fallen.  Should  the 
opportunity  be  allowed  me,  J  should  grate» 
fully  cu41  any  which  might  be  pointed  onf 
to  me  by  some  more  attentive  or  tastefiil 
wanderer  in  tl)e  fields  of  Kteratore.  Be* 
sides,  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  nnfeu 
sonable  for  me  to  alledge,  that  the  toll 
of  transcription  (though  in  dm  respect 
I  have  had  much  assistance)  has  been  yee 
considerable ;  not  to  mention  the  im« 
avoidable  waste  of  labour,  arising  froni 
alteration  of  taste  in  selection,  and  (rotti 
the  difficulty  of  proportioning  the  ex- 
tracts. Had  i  thoroughly  fioreseen  the 
ccdiousness  occasioned  by  these  causes,  I 
should  almost  have  been  deterred  from 
the  undertaking. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  fame  is  ext* 
tirely  out  of  the  question  ;  if  the  publicy 
tlierefore,  should  think  proper  to  call  for 
a  second  edition,  I  should  very  readily 
adopt  any  suggestion,  either  from  friend 
or  stranger,  which  I  thought  could  add 
either  to  its  utility  or  entertainment." 

He  must  be  an  ilUminded  critic, 
who,  after  this  niodest  confessioop 
should  dwell  upon  the  fauks  of  a 
work  in  its  nature  of  such  utility. 
It  becomes  us  to  "  weigh  errors 
in  the  balance  of  good-will  ♦,'' 
and  rather  point  them  out  when  we 


Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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discover  tbem  for  amendment  than 
for  censure. 

Sir  Jobn  Mandeville  leads  the 
way ;  his  book  is  supposed  to  have 
been  interpolated  by  the  monks, 
Mr.  Burnett  tells  us,  and  seems  in* 
clined  to  admit  the  supposition — 
iNit  if  Sir  Jobn  is  stript  of  his  won- 
derful stories*  what  is  left  him? 
Otter  old  travellers  have  only  sea- 
soned their  relations  with  the  mi- 
raculous ;  but  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
IB  all  seasoning.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  man  could  wilfully 
and  knowingly  have  written  nothing 
but  iklsehood^  who  concludes' htV 
book  in  this  affecting  •  as  well  as 
pious  manner : 

«  I  John  MaadevQle,  knight  abovesaid, 
f  aldiOttgh  1  be  unworthy,)  that  departed 
mm  our  cooncries,  and  passed  the  sea* 
the  year  of  grace  152%  that  have  pawed 
n»ay  lands,  aad  many  isles  and  countries, 
and  searched  many  foil  strange  places,  and 
have  been  in  many  full  ffood  honourable 
company,  and  at  many  a  nir  deed  of  arnis, 
(albeit  that  I  did  none  myself,  for  mine 
aUe  insttfEcience)  now  I  am  come  home 
mmtm  myself,  to  rest;  for  gouts,  ar- 
li^iff*,  that  me  £Hraught\9  they  define 
die  end  of  my  hbour,  against  my  will, 
God  knowpth.  And  thus  taking  solace 
in  my  wreched  rest,  recording  die  time 
past,  I  have  fulfilled  these  things  and  put 
diem  written  in  this  book,  as  it  would 
come  into  my  mind,  the  year  of  Grace 
1956  in  the  34th  year  that  I  departed 
from  our  countries*  Wherefore  I  pray 
to  all  the  readers  and  hearers  of  this  book, 
if  it  please  them,  that  they  would  pray 
to  God  for  me  s  I  shall  pray  for  tlicm. 
And  ail  those  that  say  for  me  a  patera 
nojtnrf  with  an  avt-mtria  that  God  forgive 
me  my  sins,  I  make  them  partners,  and 
grant  them  part  of  all  the  good  pilgrimages, 
and  of  all  the  goiid  deeds,  that  I  have 
done,  if  any  be  to  his  pleasure.  And  not 
only  of  those,  bat  of  ail  that  ever  I  shall 
do  unto  my  life's  end.  And  I  beseech 
Almighty  ood,  from  whom  all  goodness 
and  grace  cometh,  that  he  vouchsai'e  of 
his  excellent  nK-rcy  and  abundant  grace, 
to  fulfil  their  souls  with  inspiration  of  the 


Holy  Ghost,  fti  nakiog  Uwt  ot  d 
their  ghostly  enemies  Mse  in  esrth,  19 
their  salvation,  both  of  bod«  ao4«»l,tt 
worship  acid  thanking  of  Him,  tint  ii 
Three  and  One,  ^^^oMCnrbe^imiBgini 
fokhouten  ending;  that,  is,  SMtAostesfnJity, 
^;t>od,  and  without  quantity,  ntii;  tint 
m  all  places  is  present,  and  aflnuBg^oi^ 
taininff  ;  the  which  d)at  no  goodpm  ny 
amena  nr  none  evil  impaif  { tlot  in  perfcct 
trinity  liveth  and  r^gncth  Ood,  be  al 
wmids  and  be  all  thnes.  Afl«i,ae% 
amen.'' 

Extracts  more  characteristic  Digh 
be  given  from  the  Pulychronicoa: 
the  end,  for  instaace,  of  the  pre* 
fktory  dialogue,  aiid  the  chuter 
concerning  Rome^  which  is  knuy  t 
romantic  chapter.  The  d  and  the  £l 
are  used  for  each  other  in  thiibMk. 
It  is  one  of  those  works  windi 
should  be  reprinted. 

WicklifFe  and  his  antagoniit  Pis 
cock,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  iimmk 
matter  for  two  valuable  artido^ 
chiefly  compiled  from  Lewi%  wboK 
life  of  Pecock  |  is  a  scarce  bodu 
The  account  of  Chaucer  is  sb* 
stracted  from  Mr*  Godwin,  who  im 
collected  all  that  can  now  be  knows 
concerning  this  most  extraordioirj 
man.  Fortescae  is  next  in  tk 
series,  and  then  the  original  letters 
published  by  Mr.  Fenu.  This  work 
supplies  a  very  beautiful  speci« 
men.  It  is  a  letter  fromakiiyto 
her  lover. 

«<  To  my  Tighi  ^eRMvwdemukt  Jtl^ 
Pojtofif  i^q.  be t^s letter ddmn^V^ 

**  Right  worshipful  and  wdtUoNil 
Valentine. 

*'.  In  my  most  humble  wise,  I  Rcoo* 
mend  me  unto  you,  i<zc.  And  heartilj  I 
thank-  you  for  the  letter,  which  that  ^ 
send  me  by  John  Keckerton,  whereby  I 
understand  and  know,  that  ye  be  puipon 
to  come  to  Topcroft  in  short  ttine,  m1 
without  anv  errant  or  matter  but  onlyS) 
have  a  concrasion  of  the  matter  betwixt  nv 
father  and  you ;  1  would  be  the  moctgii^ 
of  any  creftture  alive,  so  that  the  matfitr 
maygrow  toeffect.  And  therrat  [whena?] 


*  Aching  of  limbs.  +  DitUact. 

I  Only  250  copies  were  print^^d,  as  stated  at  the  end  of  the  Pre£ice 
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jtmff  9Bd£iQ  ft  eontuAbi  At  tm^ 
tor  no  more  ttmafitk  you  than  ye  did  afbre- 
ttae»  ye  would  no  more  |Nit  my  &ther  and 
ay  bdy*  my  mothert  to  ao  ooit  nor  b«« 
Mem,  £k  chut  ceuae  a  good  while  aftert 
whUh  cauaeth  my  heart  to  be  M  heavv; 
mid  if  thatye  come»  and  the  matter  take 
CO  ooae  eilectt  then  aboold  I  be  much 
More  tony,  and  fidl  of  heavinets. 

<*  And  at  lor  myaelfy  1  have  done,  and 
imHcrirind  in  the  matter  that  1  can  or 
amy*  at  God  knoweth;  and  I  let  >oa 
(ilauly  underatand  that  my  lather  will  no 
more  money  part  withal  in  that  behalf» 
but  an  lOOL  and  5  marks,  [Sdl.68.  8d.] 
which  is  right  far  from  the  acompUsh- 
laeat  of  yoordetire. 

**  Wherefore,  if  that  ve  should  be  eon* 
tent  with  that  good,  and  mv  poor  person, 
I  would  be  tihe  RMniest  nuuden  on  ground  I 
and' tfye  think  not  yourself  so  satisfied, 
ortiutt  ye  mi^ht  have  much  more  good, 
an  I  have  understood  by  you  afore ;  goodf 
traoi  and  loving  Valentine,  that  ye  take 
npfuch  kbour  upon  you,  m  to  come  more 
for  that  matter.  But  let  [what]  is,  pass, 
and  never  more  to  be  spoken  of,  as  I 
may  be  your  true  lover  and  beadwoman 
duriog  my  life. 

^  No  more  nnto  you  at  thie  time,  but 
Almighty  Jesu  preserve  you  both  body  and 
aoalfltc. 

^  By  your  Valenonet 

**  Margs&y  Brews. 

«<TopcnMft,U76-7." 

Mr.  Burnett  should  have  toUl  his 
reader*  tl)jit  the  damsel  did  pot 
write  thus  to  her  valentine  in  vain , 
and  that  he  had  good  sense  cuotigb 
Co  reti^m  so  true  and  pure  au  affec- 
tion as  it  deserved. 

A  long  article  is  allotted  to  Cax- 
ton,  who  well  deserves  it.  Morte 
Arthur  follows.  It  is  truly  observed 
that  the  following  passage  furnishes 
a  fine  instance  of  ihe  sublime, 
founded  on  particular  costume. 
Saliiiy  it  should  be  remarked,  is 
drawing  nioh  tlie  castle  whe'n  he 
met  uiih  his  death. 

«  So  he  rode  forth,  and  within  £hree 
<lay«  he  came  by  a  cross,  and  thereon  was 
letters  of  gold  written,  that  said,  It  *  is 
not  for  a  knight  alone  to  ride  toward  this 
castle.    Then  saw  he  an  old  hoar  gea- 


tiemaa  eoo»iiqr  toward  hhB»  that  taid» 
Balin  le  Savage,  thou  passest  thy  bounds 
this  way,  therefore  turn  aran  and  it  will 
avail  thee.  '  Ancl  he  Tanitned  away  anon; 
and  so  he  heard  an  horn  blow  aa  it  had 
been  the  deadi  of  a  beast.  That  Ua8t» 
said  Balittt  it  blown  for  me;  for  I  a9 
the  prize,  and  yet  am  I  net  dead.'' 

A  neiv  edition  of  this  delightful 
book  is  announced ;  it  is  one  of  tlM 
most  deliglitful  in  our  language^ 
and  as  a  specimen  of  old  Engliab^ 
one  of  the  most  valuable. 

Christiana  of  Pisa,  the  authoma 
of  the  book  of  the  Feats  of  Affoia 
and  of  Chivalry,  does  not  propeiiy 
belong  to  English  literature,  or  a 
farther  account  or  her  and  of  her 
father,  Matheas  de  Pisa,  might  have 
been  added.  This  book,  sajfs  Mr. 
Burnett,  the  Order  of  Cbivaliy,  and 
the  Knight  of  the  Tdwer,  contain 
the  greater  part  of -the^ifccfrta^j  ol 
cliivalry  ;  they  ar^  all  very' curiou% 
and  require  republication.  We  hopo 
this  hint  will  be  attended  to.  This 
gentiemau's  remarks  upon  Romance 
well  deserve  to  be  transcribed. 

*«  There  is  yet  a  point  of  view  in  which 
Romance  may  be  regarded,  I  ^ink,  to 
advantage,  even  in  the  present  age.  The 
most  interesting  qualities  in  a  chivabotts 
knight,  are  his  hi^^h  toned  enthtt^iaam  and 
disinterested  spirit  of  adv^tiure-*>*qnalities 
to  which,  when  prop^rljr  modified  and 
directed,  society  owes  iu  highest  improvo 
raeots.  Such  are  the  feehn^  of  bene- 
volent genius  yeamiug  to.  diffuse  love  and 
peace  and  happiness  among  the  hamaa 
race*  The  gorgeous  visions  of  the  ima^ 
gination,  familiar  to  the  enthusiastic  soul, 
pnrify  the  heart  from  selfish  poUutioasb 
and  animate  to  great  and  beneficent  action. 
Indeed,  nothing  greater  eohMtly  benew 
ficial  ever  has  been,  or  can  be:  effected 
without  enthusiasm-v-withput  •  feelings 
more  exalted  than  the  coosidenttion  of 
simple  matter  of  fact  gan  produce..^  That 
Romances  have  a  tendency  to  excite^hc 
enthusiastic  spirit,  we  have  the  .evidence 
of  fact  in  numerous  instances.  Hereafter} 
we  shall  hear  the  great  Milton  tndirectlj 
bearing  his  tesumony  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  their  inspiring  influence,  tt 
is   of  Utde  consequence,   compailt^fety 
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1^  founded  in  «tnct  ph^osophicid  trutl)» 
If' the  mtagiDaeion  be  awakentd  and  the 
Tieait  warmed^  w«  need  give  owflelres 
Httle  cbflcem  about  the  final  rewdt.  TTie 
fest  dfcjcct  is  to  elicit  power.     Without 

S^vftr  noihfng  can  be  aceom^i^bed. 
honld  the  heroic  «pmt  d)aflce  to  \x  ex- 
ited kj  itading*  Romances,  we  have,  alas! 
iiOl9  Auch  occaeioB  for  that  Spirit  even  in 
Aodem  times,  to  wish  to  repress  its  ge- 
netation*  Since  the  Gallic  hero  has  cast 
Ills  malign  aspect  over  the  nations,  it  is 
becpme  almost  as  necessary  to  social  se- 
curity, as  during  the  barbarism  of  the  feu- 
dal times.  There  is  now  little  danger  of  its 
Wog  directed  to  an  uninielligihle  purpose. 

'••  Romances  then,  nor  only  merit  atten- 
#R],*as  enabling  us  to  enter  into  Use  feel- 
nigt  and  sentiments  of  oar  ancestors--^ 
circuinatafice  in  itself  curious,  and  even  ne- 
CMsar|^  to  a  oomplete  knowledge  of  the 
litstory  of  paat  ages  \  they  may  still  be 
•uccessfttily  employed  to  awaken  the  mind 
—to  inspire  genius :  an^  when  this  efiect 
is  produced,  the  power  thus  created  may* 
be  easily  made  to  bear  on  any  point  de- 
sired." 

Suci)  works  therefore  as  Amadis 
of  Caul,  and  Palineria  of  England, 
are  not  ill. timed  or  uselesd  in  these 
itays ;  the  manners  wbicb  they  de- 
ceribe  have  lon^  since  past  away; 
but  the  feelings  which  they  tend  to 
excite^  and  the  temper  which  they 
tend  to  form,  are  still  required. 
"  Truly,'*  says  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
•*  I  have  known  men  that  mth  read- 
ing Amadis  of  Gaul^  have  found 
their  hearts  ntoved  to  the  exercise 
of ^ourtesyyliberality,  and  especially 
<»urage.** 

Little  is  quoted  from  Lord  Ber- 
noVs  f  roiiiart,  because  Mr.  Burnett 
thooght  the  neir  translation  ren- 
dered it  unnecesiary.  Yet  Lord  Ber- 
Hers  is  more  true  to  the  spirit  of 
this  delightful  ebronicler  than  Mr. 
^ohnes.  The  tiext  in  order  are 
JTischer^  Sir  Thomas  More,  Leland, 
Harding  (who  has  na  business  in  the 
ffttien  of  prose  authors),  Hall,  tl)e 
ItADalfMnr  of  the  Bible,  and  old  La- 
dmQV  Our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  copying  some  ^pecioiens  of  this 
JBDosi  ajsuu^ig  preacben 


^«  As  k  is  ft  ]pM  tif  yottr  feSMW,  le 

¥roAeta,  to  tnMpail  nr  besrfsg  ^  ^ 

dren  :  for  it  is  a  pm  df  yov  peftseito 

be  m^ject  uMo  yovr  ht^bat&ds;  j%  ^ 

ttnderimgs,  tnd  must  be  obedient  Bit 

this  is  ROW  made  a  trifle  and  a  smdl  «it« 

ter.     Aijd  jret  it  is  a  Sad  matter;  a  godly 

matter,  a  ghostlv  iliatler,  and  maie  of 

damnation  and  salvation.    And  Paul  uit 

^k&t  ft  woman  ought  to  hsre  a  fvmK  qq 

Iter  head.    What  is  this  t&  hate  hfmtm 

her  head  ?  It  is  a  maner  ^  speskiog  if 

the  Scripture ;  and  9o  %ate  a  foiPer  on 

her  head,  is  to  have  a  sign  and  tokeiof 

tpower,  which  is  by  covering  of  her  ha^ 

declaring  that  she  hath  a  superior  ibove 

her,  by  whOQi  she  ou^ht  to  be  niH  and 

ordered.      For  she   is  not  immediately 

tinder  God,  bnt  mediately.  For  by  tha  in- 

junction,  their  husband  is  their  badsader 

God,  and  they  subjects  to  their  hoibafldi. 

But  this  power  that  some  of  them  faw, 

fs   disguised  gear  and  strange  Mm. 

They  must  wear   French  b<»ds,  aad  I 

cannot  tell  you  what  to  call  iu  A4 

when  they  make  them  ready,  andtonelD 

tlie  covering  of  their  head,  they  will  dt 

and  say,  give  roe  my  French  hood,  aii 

give  me  my  bonnet,  or  ray  cap,  and  it 

forth.     I  would  wish  that  the  vanu 

would  call  the  covering  of  thor  beadt 

by  the  terms  of  the  Scriptures.    A«iAtt 

she  would  have  her  cap,  I  would  ihe 

ahould  say,  Grve  me  my  power.  I  vodd 

they  would  learn  to  speak,  as  d»  Holy 

Ghost  speaketh,  and  call  it  but  ndi  i 

name  as  St.  Paul  doth.     I  would  ther 

would,  (as    they  have  much  preadiiB^ 

when  they  put  on  their  cap,  I  would  tb^ 

would  have  this  meditation:  I  am  sov 

putting  on  my  power  upon  my  head.  If 

they  had  this  thought  in  their  miods,  tkj 

wouM  not  make  so  much  pranldog  if  « 

themselves  as  they  do  now  a-days.   Ait 

now  here  is  a  vengeance  devil:  vreoBit 

have  one  power  from  Turkey  of  teiret, 

and  gay  it  must  be— far  fet,  dear  bougbt; 

and  when  it  cometh  it  is  a  false  sign.  I 

had  rather  have  a  true  English  sign,  tlufl 

a  false  sign  from  Turkey.    It  is  a  feist 

sign  when  it  converteth  not  their  heads  tf 

it  should  do.     For  if  they  would  keepil 

under  the  power  as  they  ought  to  dOi 

there  should  not  any  €uch  thussockes  oor 

tufls  be  seen  as  there  be,  nor  such  laying 

out  of  the  hair,  nor  braiding  to  hare  h 

open.     I  would  marvel  of  it,  how  iJ 

should  come  to  be  so  abused,  and  so  fir 

out  of  order,  aaving  that    knaw  by«<* 
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^n«qC^  thai  mai^  Ifgpl^  ^  .niled  by    ai^  £aith  i  No  doubt  it  was  poor^^^ri 
their  busbaodft  a^  they  ought  to  b»*    .1    perad venture  it  was  her  kercher  which  she' 


ha?e  been  desired  to  exhort  some,  and 
with  some  T  could  do  tittle  in  that  matter. 
But  there  be  now  many  jidami  that  will 
not  displease  their  wives,  but  will  m  this 
bdialf  let  them  have  all  their  own  minds* 
and  do  as  them  listeth.  And  some  others . 
again  there  be  now  a-days  that  will  dafend 
it»  and  sj^  it  may  be  suffeicd  well  cooogby 
because  t(  is  not  ejqvessed  in  Scx^re, 
ttor  ^okfio  of  by  name.  Though  we 
have  not  express  meotioo  in  Scripture 
s«^nst  such  laying  out  of  the  hair  in 
Uuissockts  and  tufts,  yet  we  have  ia 
Scripture  express  mention  de  tort'u  crlnlhus^ 
of  writhen  hair,  that  is  for  the  nonct^ 
forced  to  curl.  But  of  these  thussockes 
diat  are  laid  out  now  a*days,  there  is  no 
mention  made  in  Scriptures,  because  they 
vere  not  used  in  Scripture  time^  lliey 
were  not  yet  come  to  be  so  far  ont  of 
onler^  as  to  lay  oot  such  thussockes  and 
tufts.  But  I  will  tcU  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
Xie9^%  lay  it  ottt»  or  if  thou  fvilt  needs 
shew  thy  hair,  and  have  it  seen,  go  and 
poll  thy  head,  round  it,  as  men  do ;  for  to 
what  purpose  is  itlo  pull  it  out  so,  and 
to  lay  it  out  ?  Some  do  it  (say  they)  of  a 
simplicity.  Some  do  it  of  a  pride.  And 
some  of  other  causes.  But  they  do  it  be- 
cause they  will  be  quarter-master  with  their 
husbands.  Qvarter-master?  Nay,  half- 
nasters:  yea,  some  of  them  will  be  whole- 
masters,  aad  role  thi^  loast  ss  they  list 
themselves*'' 

^  Afterwards,  adtertiag  to  the  nattrity 
he  says: 


took  from  her  head,  or  such  like  geart 
for  I  think  Mary  had  not  much  fine  Uoea  % 
^e  was  not  trimmed  up  as  our  women  be 
now  a-days.  I  tidak  indeed  Mary  had 
never  a  verdingal,  iw  she  used  no  such 
sQperfliaties  ss  our  fine  damsels  do  now  a« 
days :  for  is  the  old  time  womea  werf 
content  with  honest  and  simp  e  garments. 
Now  they  have  found  out  these  rounda- 
bouts ;  these  were  not  invented  then  ;  the 
devil  was  not  so  cunning  to  make  such 
gear  ;  he  found  it  out  afterward.  There- 
fore Mary  had  it  not.  I  will  say  this, 
and  yet  not  judge  other  fblks^  hearts,'  bs* 
only  speak  after  daily  ap^arattce  and  es» 
perience :  no  doubt  it  is  DOthiffg  btt  a 
soken  of  pride  to  wear  such  veydiogslat  vA 
therefore  I  think  tiiat  evQry  godly  won^a^s 
should  set  them  aside.  It  was  not  for  nought 
that  St.  Paul  adveitiscd  all  women  to  give 
a  good  example  of  sadness,  soberness^ 
and  godlinesst  ^^  setting  aside  all  wanton- 
ness andjpride.  And  he  speakcth  of  such 
manner  of  pride  as  was  used  in  his  time  i 
non  tortts  crlnilus^  not  with  laying-  out  tVi^ 
hair  artificiaflly  :  mn  pitcahtm  capiliormm^ 
not  widi  laying  out  the  <«ssockes*  I  doubt, 
not  but  if  vcrdingals  had  been  «8ed  at  thati 
time,  St.  Paul  woaU  have  spoken  against 
them  too,  like  as  he  spake  agiaiast  othec 
things  which  women  used  at  that  uni& 
to  shew  their  wantonness  and  foolLshoctij^. 
Therefore,as  I  said  before*  seeing  tliat  God 
abhorrcth  all  pride  (and  verdingals  arc  no- 
thing else  but  an  instmment  of  pride)  I 
would  wish  that  women  would  follow  the . 
,  „  counsel  of  St.  Paul,  and  set  aside  such  gor- 
••Iwarmt  you  tlicre  u^«  many  a  jolly      ^^^^  j^  ^^^  rather  study  to  please 

.^..i..*w»;.^».«  n^u.^  „..omn.rra»    ^^d,  than  to  sct  their  mind  upoH  pridc  1  OS 

else,  when  they  will  not'ftiilow  the  counsel 
of  St.Paul,  let  them  aorape  out  those  words 


damsel  at  that  time  in  BeihJem,  yet  amongst 
them  all  there  was  not  found  that  v/ould 
huoible  herself  so  much,  as  once  to  go 
see  poor  Mary  in  the  stable,  and  to  com- 
fort her.  No,  no  ;  they  were  too  fine  to 
take  such  pains.  I  warrant  you  they  had 
their  bracelets,  and  verdingals,  and  were 
trimmed  with  all  manner  offine  and  costly 
raiment,  like  as  there  be  many  now  a-days 
amongst  us,  which  study  nothing  else  but 
how  they  may  devise  fine  raiment,  and  in 
the  mean  season,  they  suffer  poor  Mary  to 


wherewith  he  forbiddeth  them  their  proud^^ 
ness,  otherwise  the  wMtls  of  St.  Paul  ^ill 
condemn  them  at  the  l^st  day..  1  say  nflf 
more  ;  wise  folks  will  do'  wisely.  The 
words  of  St.Paul  are  not  wriiten  for  no- 
thing ;  if  ihcy  will  do  after'his  mind,  they 
must  set  aside  tlieir  foolish  verdingals  :  but 
if  they  will  )^o  foiward  in  their  foqlishnesrf 
and  pride,  the  reward  which  tlwy- shaft 
have  at  th^  end,  shall  not  be  taken  frons 


the 


lie  in  the  stable  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  poor  ^^^^  , 
people  of  God  they  suffer  to  perish  for  lack ''  ^j^^^^* 
of  necessaries.  .        1 1.  ^  ^* 

«  But  what  was  her  swaddling  clothes        A  sublime  circumstawe  at      ^ 
wheiein  she  laid  the   King  of  Heaven    martyrdom  of  this  excellent  Uian  is 

*  For  the  nemce^on  purpose  ;  fer  force.     This  exprossioji  is  still  used  in  Norfolk 
an  the  same  sense. 
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overiooked  in  the  account  of  him. 
Ridley  went  to.  the  stake  iu  his 
episcopal  robe ;  Latimer  in  his  pri*. 
seder's  dress;    he    was  bow-bent 
with  age  and  weakness;  .but  when 
he  came  to  the  stakef  he  threw  off 
his  upper  garment,  and  stood  bolt 
upright  in  his  shroud. — ^Why  are 
there  not  monuments  erected    to 
this  man  and  his   fellow  martyrs 
upon  the  place  which  they  have 
hallowed  by  their  sufierings  ?   The 
Romanists    erect    altars    to    their 
heroes ;  but  surely  there  is  a  me- 
dium between    idolatrous  worship 
and  ungrateful  neglect.'     Cranmer 
should  not  have  been  omitted   in 
these  volumes.    We  possess  a  book 
of  Bishop  Gardiner's^  which  is  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Burnett,  in  which 
that  arch^pemecutor  (the  theme  of 
Bishop  Milner*s  praise  at  this  day !) 
qpeaks  of  Cranmer  as  *'  beyng  of 
such  dignitie  and  auctoritie  m  the 
commonwealth  as  for  that  respect 
should  be  mvioUUc  :**  for  which  rea^ 
son  he  says  he  will  reverently  use 
Aim,     Bishop  Gardiner  had  soon  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  his  respect 
to  this  inviolable  character.     The 
book  of  the  bloody  Bishop  is  en- 
titled, ^*  An  Explication  and  Asser^ 
tion  of  the  true  Catholique  Fayth, 
touchy ng  the  most  blessed  Sacra, 
ment  of  the  Aulter,  with  Confuta- 
tion of  a  Booke  written  agay^nst  the 
same.    Made  by  Steven  Bishop  of 
Winchester^  and  exhibited  by   bis 
own  Hande  for  his  Defence  to  the 
Kvnge's    Majesties  Commissioners 
at'Lonibeth.  Anno  1591."  Whentiie 
subject  of  this  book  is  recniiectedy 
atiq  the  monstrous  ntiractes  which 
have  been  forged  in  its  support,  the 
foUowing  passage  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  good  specimen  of  Catholic 
effrontery.     He  has  been   relating 
the  story  of  Solomon's  judgment, 
^  which^  he  says^  '^  bath  this  lesson  in 
it :   ever  where  contention   is,  on 
that  parte  to  be  the  truth,  where 
all  saiyngcs  and  d(^ynges  appeare 
uniformely  cousouaute  to  the  truth 


pretended ;  and  oir  y/kA  «dfi  i 
potable  lye  appearetb,  the  feit  ait 
be  judeed  to  fa#  after  the  ntit 
sortei  for  truth  nededi  aottydeof 
lyes,  craft,  or  siayte,  whenrith  to  be 
supported  and  mayntained ;  so  as  b 
the  introal^ng  of  the  truth  of  thig 
high  and  wiSable  mysterie  of  tke 
sacrament,  on  what  parte  thra 
reader  seest  crafte,  sla]rte,  ihiit, 
obliquitie,  or  in  any  one  poioto,a& 
open  manifest  lye,  there  Uioa  mut 
consider,  whatsoever  pretence  be 
made  of  truth,  yet  the  victorie  of 
truth  not  to  I>e  there  intended, 
which  loveth  simplicitie,  plainenes, 
direct  speache,  without  adroixtioa 
of  shifte  or  coloured' 

A  curious  extract  is  given  fm 
the  Complaynt  of  Scodand,  nU 
has  been  so  excellently  edited  by 
Dr.  Leyden,  but  unless  other  Scoicj 
authors  had    been   included  idsc, 
these  should    not   hare  appeared. 
Sir  William  Barlowe  is  next;  and  a 
doubt  is  cast  upon  the  accmacy  of 
his  biographer,  upon  the  sroond 
that  there  is  an  attack  upon  iTie  Re- 
formation, published  by  him  fortbe 
second  time^  in  the  very  year  when 
he  is  said  to  have  been  degiaded 
and  imprisoned  as  a  leformer  him- 
self.   This  work   of  Sir  Wilbaoi^s 
was  certainly  not  known  by  oar  bio- 
grapher; but  it   is   very  probable 
that  the  reimpresaion  of  his  book 
may  not  have  been  his  own  doin^. 
The  Catholics  may  have  thought,u 

fjroper  to  avail  themselves  of  bis 
abours  in  their  cause,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  punish  him  for  de- 
serting it.  It  is  equally  posuble 
that  as  Sir  Williana  had  chosen  (9 
swim  with  the  stream  once  before, 
he  might  have  been  inclined  xotm 
wiih  the  tide  now. 

A  concise  and  clear  account  is 
given  of  the  useful  labours  of  Sir 
JohuCbeke;  buttfaeargumentsad* 
duced  against  his  scheme  of  English 
orthography,  are  scarcely  appli- 
cable.  What  -this  most  useful  mad 
projected  was  rather  a  scheme  of 
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Nf^olar  orthoffTOphy  ttian  of  onho-  ineto  by  calling  the  treatise  of  Sir 
gra|>hicet  iimovatibn.  h  cannot  be  Philip  Sidney,  an  allegory?  W^ 
called  too  vtolenr  a  cbaftRe  upon  sliould  have"  imputttl  this  utiac- 
Bstablished  habitft,  because  no  habit    cntintable  error  to  a  mistake  of  the 

[)f  speilirip  can'be  said  to  hare  been 

then  established.  Erery  man  speH 
recording  to  his  heart's  desire*  It 
s  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the 
icbolars  of  Agt  day  j  tvh^n  they  re- 
brmed  our  praljunciation  6f  Greek; 
lad  teformed  our  pronunciatiun  of 
^tfn  also.  We  arte  confessedly 
irrong;  and  the  inconvenience  of 
his  ^rror  to  an  Engli:$Kman,  when 
le  attempts  to  converse  in  Latin 
nth  a  foreigner,  is  greater  than  any 
ne  would  snppose  who  has  never 
xperienced  it.  Oi\  the  Greek  con- 
roversy  respecting  the  B,  which 
(iibop  Gardener  wonld  have  bad 
Dumied  like  V,  Gibbon's  happy 
smark  might  have  been  recollecte^d^ 
lat  the  Greek  word  tvbich  iiliiiates 
leating;  begins  with  a  Beta^  and 
lat  on  this  point  a  Bellwether  is 
etter  authority  than  a  Bishop. 

\l^ilson,  Grafton,  Roger  Ascham, 
id  Fox  follow.  The  inacctiracies 
F  Fox  in  his  great  book  of  Mar- 
Ts  are  adihitted  ;  but  Fuller  has 
id  triily  of  this  book,  **  that  it 
ere  a  n/jracle,  if  in  so  voluminous 

work  there  were  nothing  to  be 
stiy  rfeproved  5  so  great  a  pome* 
-aiiate  not  having  any  rotten  ker- 
?!,  must  only  grow  in  Paradise : 
for  the  maine  it  is  a  worthy  worke, 
d  this  t\>xe's  firebrands  bare 
oncrjit  much  annoyance  to  the 
>niish  Philistines."  The  same 
iter  thus  speaks  of  the  death  of 
is  good  old  man.  ^*  He  was  tiot 
pt  in  the  bua,  nor  blasted  in  the 
Msotii,  nor  blotvn  down  when 
Ben,  nor  gathered  when  ripe,  but 
ni  fell  of  his  own  accord,  when 

Sfether  withered." 
olitished  is  next, — of  whom  the 
ry  handsome  and  very  cheap  re- 
olication  is  so  creditable  to  the 
oksellers.    What  can  Mr.  Burnett 


J)en,  if  it  had  not  twice  occtirred. 
Another  erh>r  in  this  volume  should 
be  noticeil :  thte  word  iSamoHne  is 
Explained  to  mean  Mogul ;  whereas 
the  Zamorine  of  Calicut  is  meant« 
Spencer,  ftaleigh,,  Lilly,  Cefcilj 
Lord  Burleigh,  Stow,Kndlle^,Agafd, 
Camden,  Hooker.  This  last  article 
is  drawn  up  with  great  care,  so  as  to 
give  a  summai-J'  of  Hooker's  leading 
opinibns  by  a  series  of  cpnnected 
extracts.  We  shall  <:juo.te  Mr.  Bur- 
net t*s  concluding  remarks. 

««  The   Ecclesiastical  Polity  containj 
the  most  profound,  and  the  ablest  defence 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  which  has 
ever  appetu-ed,.  and    displa]|f8   powers  of 
reasoning  of  the  first  order,  joiaed  with  an 
cxumt  Of  lean)ing  rarely  attaiaed.    Widi 
his  own  party,  it  gained  the  author  an  un-. 
bounded   reputation,  both  at  home    and 
abroad  j    and  even  with  his  antagonists, 
the  Puritants,  his  profound  learning,  his 
talents,  and  unexampled  candour,  were  oh- 
jects  of  respect  and  adftiii-atioh.    Though 
it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
Hooker  settled  the  conuoverw'  between 
the  Puritanij  and  the  Church  of  England, 
it  may  be  aflinned   with  truth,   that  nd 
champion  of  equal  ability  ^t^as  fottnd  td 
enter  the.  lists  in  defence  of  the  ojpposiie 
cause.    The  style  of  thid  work,  too,  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  highest  characteHsticc. 
It  is  perspicuous,  forcible,    add   manly  | 
and  eHdently  flows  from  the  pure  source 
of  an  ibgenU'.ud  and  upright  mind. 

«  I  consider  the  Ecclesiastical  Poli^ 
as  by  far  the  tiiost  imp9rtant  worJr  whicn 
had  appeih^d  prior  to  Lord  £Acon«  For 
extent  add  variety  of  learning,  it  is  Withouf 
a  txval.  There  it  tio  single  book,  whicly 
resulted  from  the  reformation,  to  whicl^ 
the  following  assertion  of  M.  Villers*  it 
strialy  apiplicable.  After  taJdog  a  view 
of  the  progress  of  knowledge  consequent 
Upon  the  relormatioa,  he  remarks,  ^  Who« 
ever  wishes  to  be  ittstmcted  iti  hiitofy,  in 
classical  literature,  r^nd  philosophy,  caa 
chuse  nothing  better  than  a  course  oT^Mi 
tesumt  theology.^' 


^  Essay  on  the  Sptxit  and  Inftieace  of  the  ReArtoatiofi,  bf  Xitthtt>^. 
Inn.  Bev.  Vol.  VL  S  4 
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"  Accordingly,  the  w6rk  of  Hooker  is 
HOC  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  theological 
treatise,  on  a  subject  about  which  men's 
minds  are  pretty  weU  settled  in  modem 
times.  The  author,  in  his  zeal  to  establish 
his  mun  point,  and  from  his  anxiety  to 
distinguish  what  is  human  from  what  is 
Svinct  is  led  to  examine  into  the  principles 
of  moral  duty,  and  the  laws  of  soci^ 
union ;  and  hence  we  find  him  frequently 
referred  to,  by  subsequent  writers,  as  au- 
thority for  moral  and  political  principles.  ' 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Pope  Clement 
VI 1 1,  after  the  first  book  only  had  been 
read  to  him,  should  exclaim — **  There  is 
no  learning  that  this  man  has  not  searched 
iBtt>.".  As  a  composition  too,  it  presents 
the  first  example  in  the  language,  of  strict 
■lethodical  ah'ang^uent,  and  of  clear  logi- 
cal reasoning.'^ 

To  the  authors  of  this  ag^e,  Ro- 
bert Southwell  the  Jesuit  might  be 
^dded.  There  are  some  passages 
of  great  beauty  in  his  "  Epistle  of 
Comfort  to  the  Reverend  Priests, 
and  to  the  Honourable,  Worshipful, 
and  other  of  the  Lave  Sort  re- 
atrayned  in  Durance  for  the  Ca- 
tbolicke  Fay th."  Imprinted  at  Paris, 
I  transcribe  the  introduction  to  this 
scarce  and  beautiful  book. 

**  It  hath  bene  alwayes  a  laudable  cus- 
tome  in  God's  church,  for  such  as  were 
afflicted  in  time  of  persecution,  not  onlye 
by  continual  prayer  and  good  works,  but 
also  by  letters  and  bookes,  to  comfoit  one 
another.  And  although  the  estate  of  im- 
prisoned Confessors,  or,  as  the  Fathers 
call  them,  designed  Martyrs,  hath  bene 
so  honorable,  and  they  evermore  pre- 
sumed to  be  so  especially  lightened  and 
assisted  by  tbe  holye  Ghost,  that  the  foun- 
taioe  of  spirituall  delightes  was  thought 
alwayes  to  lye  open  unto  them  ;  yet  be- 
cause inward  helpes  are  nothing  prejudiced, 
yea  rather  abettered  by  external  motives, 
I  thought  it  no  presumption  to  shew  my 
reverent  affection  towards  God's  prisoners, 
by  presenting  unto  them  this  Episde  of 
Comfort.  And  though  others  have  fcn-gely 
entreated  of  the  same  subject,  and  that  in 
>ery  forcible  sorte,  yet  beti^use  where 
the  same  calamitie8^  are  still  c^ntlbued,  the 
j-tmedit'*  agaynst  them  cannot^je too  often 
ropeaed,  I  deemed  it  not  uhpi  o£ub!e  in 
this  heate  and   stveritie  of  mok^^tations, 


to  employe  tonne  Ubov  in  a  thing  of  ^ 
lyke  tenoor.    For,  as  to  die  tnyfanig 
pilgrim,  wandmng  m  the  dark  aad  mistve 
ni^t,  every  light,  thoagh  Mfcr  nMt, 
is  comfortable ;  and  to  the  itraogcr  that 
traveyleth  in  a  land  of  diveti  kn^gCf 
any  that  can  (though  it  be  bat  brokeolye] 
speake  his  countrye  tongue,  doth  oot  a 
little  rejoyce  him  ;  so  peadventurein^ut 
fogge  night  of  heresie,  and  the  coofiimo 
of  tongues  which  it  hath  here  ta  m 
island  procured,  this  dimme  light  vhidi 
I  shaJl  set  forth  before  you,  and  these  o? 
Catholicke,thoagh  bn^  speecbetyiind 
I  shall  use  unto  you,  will  not  be  altoget^ 
unpleasant.   And  thoagh  I  may  saye  litii 
TertuUian,  that  as  the  sickest  are  dor 
willing  to  talkc  of  healthe,  not  fbrtk 
they  enjoye  it,  but  becauae  they  deareili 
so  I  exorte  you  to  patience,  rather  as  (ft 
that  would  have  it,  than  as  ooe  tk 
possesseth  it.     Yet  because  wmetinw  a 
diseased  physician  may  prescribe  haft- 
some  phisicke,  and  a  defomied  engnw 
carve  a  fayre  image,  I  hope  no  mm  lil 
blame  me,  if,  for  my  owne  good  aidyw 
comfort,  I  have  taken  upon  metoaddiciR 
unto  you  this  short  treatise,  wherein  I  f31 
enlarge  myself,  but  in  a  few  poyntes,irfcli 
seem  unto  me  the  principall  csusb  of  «•• 
solation  to  those   that  suffer  in  Gwf* 
quarrell." 

Southwell  was  a  poet  of  no  ordi- 
nary merit ;  and  his  prose  is  wri^ 
with  tlue  feelinff  of  a  poet.  Tm 
following:  is  a  foir  specimeuoffc 
imagery^ 

"  And  as  the  shippe  while  it  ii  «|« 
the  maigne  sea,  is  in  a  manner  » <^^ 
commonwealth  by  itself,  and  having  illt» 
sayles  hoisted  upp  and  swolne  witbj« 
wynde,  and  the  banners  displajxd  iw 
a  very  loftye  shew,  daunceth  ^PfJ^ 
waves,  and  alluretli  every  eye  »  bo* 
the  pryde  thereof;  but  when  i^  ^  ^ 
into  the  haven,  it  is  strayte  ranwcked^ 
the  Searcher,  forced  to  pay  cuatoin^  » 
the  sayles  being  gathered,  the  taj* 
taken  in,  the  anchors  cast,  it  lytdif"^ 
at  rode,  and  is  littl^  regarded;  «*! 
that  whyle  they  sayled  uppon  the  sag 
of  worldly  vanitjres,  and  followed  the  <I* 
of  a  conscienccles^re  course,  might  i 


uncontrolled^  and  having  the  ^'^ 
^aIh  of  authority  to  waftc  them  for^ 
and  honours  ana  pompe  to  sn  tbem,w9 
were  admired  of  the  people,  if  they  chai* 
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1>y  God's  caUiog  to  retire  themselTet  ioto 
the  port  of  true  &yth  and  Tcrtaous  Ijk, 
to  worke  their  talTattoa,  thejr  are  ttreyte 
aerched  and  sacked*  their  aayles  gathered* 
the  accustomed  wynde  set,  theyr  glory  dis- 
graced»and  they  title  or  DoUiing  esteemed/' 

It  is  surprizing  that  the  Catholics 
do  not  publish  a  collected  edition 
of  the  works  of  this  martj^r  in  their 
cause  ;  the  most  accomplished  one 
iu  their  English  martyrology. 

Mr.  Burnett  proceeds  with  Bacon, 
Speed,  Daniel,  better  known  as  the 
poet,  but  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
«  writer  of  great  sweetness,  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  Bishop  Andrews 
(from  whom  some  very  amusing  ex- 
tracts are  given)  Donne,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Purcbas, 
Burton,  Selden,  and  King  James, 
who  is  placed  after  all  the  worthies 
of  his  reign,  says  Mr.  Burnett,  not 
precisely,  as  Hume  states  it,  be* 
cause  that  is  his  place  when  con- 
sidered as  an  author ;  but  because 
I  happened  not  to  get  his  article  in 
time  to  come  first  King  Solomon 
is  not  seldom  mentioned  withqut  a 
sneer^  yet  he  bad  his  good  qualities, 
and  the  following  poem  in  his 
praise,which  is  to  bo  found  in  Stowe, 
contains  an  eulogy  fairly  deserved. 

V 
*«  VERSES  MADE    UPON    THE    UBATH 
OF   KINO  JAMES. 

««  All  who  have  eyes  awake  and  wcepe. 
He  whose  waking  wrought  our  sleepe, 
Is  falne  asleepe  hiroselfe,  and  never 
Shall  wake  again  till  wake't  for  ever: 
Death's  iron  hand  hath  closed  those  eyes, 
Which  were  at  once  three  kingdomes  spies, 
Both  to  foresee  and  to  prevent 
Daungers  as  soon  as  they  were  ment. 
n  hat  head  whose  working  braine  alone 
Wrpuffht  all  men's  quiet  but  his  own, 
"  Tow  lyes  at  rest :    O  let  hira  have 
lie  peace  he  lent  us  in  his  grave. 
f  DO  Naboth  all  his  raigne 

as  for  his  fruitful  vineyard  slaine ; 
l(  DO  Uriah  lost  his  life 

use  he  had  too  faire  a  wife, 
en  let  DO  Shimeis  curses  wound 
18  honour^  or  prophane  his  ground. 


Let  DO  black-mouth  ranck-bneath  curre 
Peacefiill  James  his  ashes  stirre : 
Princes' are  Gods ;  O  do  Dot  theo 
Rake  in  their  graves  to  prove  them  men. 
For  two  and  twenty  yeares  lo^g  care^ 
For  providing  such  an  heire, 
Who  to  the  peace  we  had  before^ 
May  adde  twice  two  aod  twenty  more ; 
For  his  dayes  travailes  and  night  watches; 
For  his  craz'd  sleep  stolne  by  snatches  ; 
For  two  fair  kingdomes  join'd  in  one  ; 
For  all  he  did  or  meant  to  have  done« 
Doe  this  for  him^  write  on  his  dust 
Jambs  THE  peacefui^l  amdthe  just. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  should  be 
included  in  this  reign,  as  should 
Hakewilly  and  a  few  other  authors 
now  undeservedly  neglected. 

The  third  volume  proceeds  with 
Bishop  Hail,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  brother  to  the  Temple-Poet. 
Hobbes  (on  whose  talents  Mr.  Bur- 
nett bestows  so  much  praise  that  he 
almost  overlooks  the  deadly  and 
damnable  tendency  of  his  opinions,) 
May,  historian  as  well  as  poet,  and 
in  either  character  a  true  lover  of 
liberty,  Bishop  Taylor,  and  Lilly 
the  Astrologer,  more  should  have 
been  said  of  him  or  nothing.  A 
speech  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  inap- 
propriately given  under  the  head 
of  Whitelocke,  the  parliamentary 
speeches  of  that  day  deserved  cer- 
tainly to  be  consulted  :  public  ora- 
tory has  not  been  improved  since 
that  time,  by  wire-drawing  an  inch 
of  argument  into  a  speech  of  seven 
leagues  long.  What  is  gained  in 
measure  does  not  make  amends  for 
what  is  lost  in  weight. 

The  remarks  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  are  beautilully  written. 

«  The  .Urn-burial  is  the  work  of  a  very 
singular,  but  original  nmnd.  Brown  w 
lighted  to  live  in  the  conjectural  world, 
and  lived  in  it  so  long,  that  conjectures  and 
things  impossible  to  be  known,  assumed 
the  place  of  realities  and  things  knowable. 
The  finding  of  these  sepulchral  urns  fur- 
nished him  with  an  admirable  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  his  eccentric  arid  BolttxxA 
genius.  The  deathy  dwellbg  among  pou 
and  urns  and  gravestones  and  embalmenti, 
S82 
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'-'  IT  -n* 


■noes  CODA- 

at  «r  tjot  is  to  be 

k  aot  to  be  known 

IS  «r<rr^:r  fill  up 

:<  rlri  zaifltance  in 
£■*  '»-:.rjr^  ir  zrzni  z\  •  *  ptrprtnaJ  La- 
x:ijrsi .  le  »a  ic  meT  ir  '•Ith  learned 
^^ — tt::^  -iiac  TT  w-a-c-r  tits'  «'le  into 
-  :  -L-  ^  -iT-  ri-»  :.y  .:  2c^  pTicably  hare 
fnr--  -.X  miL-iif  ji  Tcnt  £z;rjfc;  Larin 
Tj  :.-  vcTT.trTtar  ns^i^ci,  aMre  CKBralto 
1.JE  r;i  if":^r  ic  zijari.  iro^cei ,  so  that 
»   -T  3   jxrn:  '.1  :e-iiii3  "s  m^ii  ?.<▼£  been 

▼'  £    Z    UZ.     -:e  T^^  TIT.      H-5     L'i^l'iOBS 

:r*  -7    IF   r—-  r-^'-ji  j:  tie  c=:e  lig^c  as 
I  — •:  r  :  j'-=^   ^ --:i.  '^  '^  crfdcs  hare 


:  :!j-  sccked  in  the 
ill  :ae7  bad  acted 
■c  na  >rt::  a  andi  fbree  as  his  own 
d  ici  zimaii!!  i^^^cco.     He  gave  a 
rt  af  Ie;»nc  or  r:r.s^-ia  zeal  to  pagan 
li^mu  '•zica  acre  ct  their  own  poets  or 
-id  JI  acT  ike  prcportion.     So  of 
««  irr3-^5»  ir  Zr::wn  ;  its  want  of  j>ur- 
ii7  "Vis  !ae  e^ecs,  sot  of  pedantic  affect- 

^..'j-i  Brart  whom  St  Chad  killed 

irr:  -:e  help  of  a  ballet.    Fuller  : 

nii  3  D«ups  the  worst  article  in 

ie  3crk,  ebocgh  it  coiitaios  some 

«sir*!cai  anecdotes  concerning  him. 

Tie  ic*5c:aiens  are  dull,  and  not  in 

i«  ^i^hiest  degree  characteristic 

K  jQ  aachoTy  who  is  one    of  the 

HHL  peculiar  in  the  language.  The 

SBR  vticie    upon    Mill  on    makes 

aaer"^  for  this  carelessness,    and 

rmor»  some    passages    scarcely 

i^srL*r:o  the  Paradise  Lost.    Cla- 

yamn^  Howell  the  Kpistolist,  and 

far.^L-ca  follow.     PVom    Cleve- 

^\  icr  of  his  character-of  a  Di- 

i«ia.*aai<?f  b  given.    His  petition 

K»lff'*ccetorsnould  be  added.  It 

vixry  "«^rg  to  behere  transcribed, 

XR  j»  lui^  .-tei^  asit  has  been  reprint- 

^^  HC3g  commonly  met  with. 

•-IL^  £  please  your  Highness, 
„^«ttm.the  circle  of  their  gorem- 
^*;,j4Cji«to  that  .which  is  said  of 

•  *i»5*  '*^  ^"^   ^^'^  centre   every 
.a^  iirtnmference    nowhere.   . 


I 


It  it  in  this    confideoce  tbat  I  addms 
to  your  highness,  as  knowing  no  pha 
ID    the  nation  is  so  remote  at  not  to 
share  in  the  ubiqmy  of  yoar  care ;  oo  pi. 
son  so  close  as  to  shut  me  op  from  pir. 
taking  of  your  iniluence.   My  Loni,  it » 
my  misfortune,  that  after  icii  years  of  n- 
tiremcnt  from  being  cngnged  in  the  dif- 
ference  of  the  state,  haTJng  ^I'ound  reyiejf 
up  in  a  prirate  recess,  and  my  comport- 
ment to  the  pubiick  being  80  indfeoslwi 
that  in  all  this  time,  neither  fean  ws  jea- 
lousies have  scrupled  at  my  actiocs;  hta^ 
about  three  months  since  at  Norwich.  1 
was  fetched  with  a  guard  before  the  »»• 
mi>:ioners,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Yannoadi; 
asd  if  it  be  not  a  new  offence  to  make  et 
quiry  where  I  offended  (for  hitherto  ny 
yults  are  kept  as  close  as  my  person]  I  aa 
induced  to  believe  that  next  to  the  adlier* 
ence  to  the  royal  party,  the  cause  of  oj 
confinement  is   the    narrowness  of  mj 
estate,  for  none  itand  committed  whose  O' 
tote  can  bail  them :  I  only  am  the  prinur 
who  hare  no  acres    to  be  my  faosa^ 
Now   if   my  poverty  be  criminal  (wm 
reverence  be  it  spoken)  I  must  impbd 
your  highness,   whose    Tictorious  arm 
have  reduced  me  to  it,  as  accessary  to  my 
guilt.    Let  it  suffice  my  Lord  that  the  a- 
lamity  of  the  war  hath  made  us  poor;  do 
not  punish  us  for  it.   "Whoever  did  penaEt 
for  being  ravished  ?    Is  it  not  enough  tla 
we  are  etript  so  bare,  but  it  must  fee  made 
an  ojder  to  a  severe  lasJi,*  nwist  our  skai 
be  engraven  with  new  wounds?  nraltw 
first  be  made  cripples,  then  beaten  withoi? 
own  crutches.'    Povertyif  itbe  ifenlu 
its  own  punishment,  who  suffers  for  it  mee 
pays  use  upon  use.    I  beseech  yovr  bigb- 
ness  put  some  bounds   to  our  overthfOWi 
and  do  not  pursue  the  chase  to  the  ctte 
world.    Can  your  thunders  be  levdJeda 
low  as  our  grovelling  condi-.ioB8?  Ca 
that  towering  spirit  that  hath  quarried  apes 
kingdoms,  make  a  stoop«at  us  who  aieik 
rubbish  of  those  ruins  ?  Methink^  I  ^ 
your  former  atchievements  iuterccduf  wit^ 

}rou  not  to  ftuHy  your  glor'.es  vrithnaip' 
ing  on  the  prostrate,  nor  clog  the  iW* 
of  your  chariot  with  so  degencroos  iti> 
umph.  The  most  renowned  heroela'* 
ever  with  such  tenderness  cherished  tiicf 
captives  that  their  swords  did  but  cat  ccr 
work  for  their  courtesy :  those  that  fcfl  bf 
tlieir  prowess  sprang  up  by  their &«nR^ 
if  they  had  struck  thesn  down,  only  iob»^ 
them  rebound  the  higher.  Ibopeyourhigli- 
nets,  as  you  are  the  rirj  ol  ikcir  t« 
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win  be  no  less  of  their  virtues.    The 
nx>hlesl  trophy  that  joii  can  erect  to  your 
honc.ur  i*  lo  raise  the   afflicted.    And 
since  )'ou   have  subdued   all  opposition, 
it  now  remains  that  you  attack  yourself, 
and  with  nets  of  mildness  vanquish  jour 
viciory.    It  is  /Hot  long  since/ Aly  Lord, 
that  30U   knocked  off  the  shackles  from 
most  of  our  parly,  and  by  a  grand  re- 
lease did  spread  your  clemency  as  large 
«  jour  territories.    Let  not  new  pro- 
scriptions interrupt  our  Jubilee.  Lei  not 
thai  your  lenity  be  slandered  as  the  am- 
bush of  your  further  rigour.    For  ihe  ser- 
vice of  his  Majesty  (if  it  be  objected)  I 
am  so  far  fioin  excusing   it,  that  I  am 
ready  to  allcdge  it  in  my  vindication.    I 
cannot  coiKeive  fidelity    10  piy  prime 
<»houiil  twint  me  in  your  opinion,  1  siiould 
rather  expect  it   should  recommend  me 
tp  your  favour.    Had  not  we  been  faiih- 
fill    to  our   king,   we    could    not    have 
given  ourselves  to  bo  so  lo  your  highness; 
you  had  then  trusted  us  grais,  whereas 
jiow    we    have    our   former    loyally  lo 
vouch  us.    You  see  my  Lord,  how  much 
I  presume  upon  the  greatness  of  3  our 
spirit,  that  ddrc  prevent  my  indictment 
with  so  frank  a  confession;    especially 
in  tlii^ky  whij]  I  may  so  justly  deny  tna'i 
it  is   almost  arrogancy  in  me  to  own  it, 
for  Che  truth  is  1  was  nol  qualified  enough 
to  servchim,all  thatlcould  do  was  to  bear 
a  pari  in  his  .sufferings,  ^nif  give  myself 
up  to  b^  cherished  {})  uj  his  fall.  Thus  my 
charge  is  double,  my  obedience  to    .  y 
sovereign,  and  what  is  the  result  of  thai, 
my  want  of  a  fortune.    Now  whatever 
reflections  I  have  on  the  former.    1  am 
a  true  penitent  for  the  latter.    My  Lord 
you  see  my  crimes !    As  to   my  defence 
yiMi  bear  it  about  you  !  I  shall  plead  no- 
thing  in  my  justification  bui  your  high- 
ness* clemency,  which  as  it    is  the  con- 
stant inmate  of  a  valiant  breast,  if  you 
graciously  please  to  extend  it  to   your 
supplicaiu  in  taking  me  out  of  this  wi- 
thering durance,  your  highness  will  find 
that  mercy  will  establish  )ou  more  thart 
^wer  ;   though  all  the  days  of  your  life 
arcre  as  pregnant  with  victories,  as  your 
twice  ausj^icious  third  of  September, 
Your  highness*  humble  and 

submissive  petitioner,      J.  C. 

On  sending  a  humble  petition  to 
the  Lord  Protector,  says  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, he  was  again  set  at  liberty. 


Surely  thia  petition  caiHiot  be  calM 
humble. 

We  have  next  in  order  Cowley  and 
Algernon  Sidney.  The  paper  which 
heleft  behind  him  as  a  dying  speech 
should  have  been  given.  Quarles^ 
whose  Enchiridion  haflatQly  been  re* 
printed,  as  it  deserved  to  he.  Isaaa 
Walton,  Sir  Roger  L'Estiange  and 
Andrew  Marvel.  It  is  not  perhaps 
generally  known  that  th«  hnest  ti^i-^ 
bute  which  has  ever  been  paid  tQ 
the  death  of  Charles  L  comes  from 
Andrew  Marvel,  and  is  in  an  ode  to 
Cromwell. 

Wnile  round  the  armed  bands 

Did  clap  their  bloody  hands. 
He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean. 
Upon  that  memorable  scene; 

But  with  hi»'  keener  eye 

The  axe's  Qdga  did  try. 
Nor  caird  the  Gods  with  vulgar  spite 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right. 

But  bow'd  his  comely  head 

Down  as  upon  a  bed. 

Owen  Felltham.  Mr.  Cummin^ 
should  have  been  censured  for  mu- 
tilating this  author  in  his  late  edi- 
tion. France  painted  to  the  life.  A 
part  of"  these  amusing  extracts  we 
shall  copy. 

«  The  present  French,  then,  is  nothing 
bntan  old  Gaul,  moulded  into  a  new  name ; 
as  rash  he  is  as  headstrong,  and  as  haifw 
brained.  A  nation  whom  you  shall  vnn 
with  a  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw; 
uyon  the  first  sight  of  him  you  shall  have 
him  as  familiar  as  your  sleep,  or  the  nc* 
ccssity  of  breathing;  in  one  hour's  confer- 
ence you  may  endear  him  to  you.;  in  the 
second  unbutton  him;  the  third  pumps 
him  dry  of  all  his  secrets,  and  he  gives 
them  you  as  faithfully  as  if  you  were  his 
ghostly  father,  and  bound  to  conceal  them, 
tub  sigilloconfessionisi  when  you  have  learn- 
ed this  you  may  lay  him  aside,  for  he  if 
no  longer  serviceable.  If  you  have  any 
humour  in  holding  him  in  a  further  ac- 
quaintance, (a  favour  which  he  confesseth, 
and  I  believe  him,  he  is  unworthy  of)  him- 
self ^viU  make  the  first  separation.  He  has 
said  over  his  lesson  now  unto  yon,  aad  now 
must  find  out  somebody  e\st  to  whom  to  re- 
peat  It.    Fare  him  well;  he  is  a  garment 
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wiiom  I  would  he  loth  to  wear  above  two 
days  together,  for  in  that  time  he  will  be 
threadbare.  Famtliare  ut  honunit  omnia  tlhi 
renittere^  saith  Velleius,  of  all,  it  holdeth 
inost  properly  in  this  people.  He  is  very 
kind-hearted  to  himself^  and  thinketh  him- 
self as  free  from  wants,  as  he  is  foil :  so 
much  he  hath  in  him  the  nature  of  a  CAi- 
mUf  that  be  thinketh  all  men  blind  but 
himself.  In  this  private  self-conceitedness 
he  hateth  the  Spaniard,  loveth  not  the  Eng- 
lish, and  contemneth  the  Grerroan  :  him- 
aelf  is  the  only  courtier  and  complete  gen- 
tleman s  but  it  is  his  own  glass  which  he 
seeth  in.  Ou(  of  thif)  conceit  of  his  own 
excellency,  and  partly  out  of  shallowness 
of  brain,  he  is  very  liable  to  exceptions ; 
$he  least  distaste  that  can  be  draweth  his 
sword,  ^d  a  minute's  pause  sheatheth  it 
to  your  hand :  afterwards,  if  you  beat  him 

t'nto  better  manners,  he  shall  take  it  kind- 
y  and  cry  tervkeur.  In  this  one  thing 
they  are  wonderfiilly  like  the  devil ;  meek- 
^C9B  or  submission  makes  them  insolent,  a 
little  resistance  putteth  them  to  their  heels, 
pr  makes  them  your  spaniels.  In  a  word 
(for  I  have  held  him  too  long)  he  is  a 
walking  vanity  in  a  new  fashion.'' 

**  His  discourse  runneth  commonly  on 
two  wheels,  treason  and  ribaldry ;  I  never 
heard  people  talk  less  reverently  of  their 
prince,  nor  more  saucily  of  his  actions ; 
scarce  a  day  passeth  away  without  some 
seditious  pamphlet  printea  and  published, 
in  the  disgrace  of  the  king  or  of  some  of 
his  courtiers.  These  are  every  man's  mo- 
ney, and  he  that  buyeth  them  is  not  coy 
of  the  contents,  be  they  never  so  scanda- 
lous :  of  all  humours  the  nu)st  harsh  and 
odious.  Take  him  from  this  (which  you  can 
bardly  do  till  he  hath  told  all)  and  then 
he  falleth  upon  his  ribaldry  ;  without  these 
crutches  his  discpurse  wouJd  never  be  able 
to  keep  pace  with  his  compiny.  Thus 
shall  you  have  them  relate  tiic  stones  of 
their  own  uncleanness,  with  a  face  as  con- 
iideni  as  li  ^ey  had  had  no  accident  to 
pjfease  their  hearers  more  comniendable. 
Thus  will  they  reckon  up  the  several  pro- 
fanations of  pleasure,  by  which  thty  have 
dismanncd  themselves;  sometimes  ncrt  spar- 
ing to  descend  unto  particulars.  A  v.i- 
Ifant  captain  never  gloried  more  in  the 
r'^mber  of  the  cities  l\c  had  uktQ,  than 
they  do  of  the  several  wpmen  they  have 
proatifuted.' 


Egregum  vero  hmdm^  eit/aismfJa! 

<<  Foolish  and  most  perishmg  wretcheti  hj 
whom  each  several  iiicootiDeQcy  is  tvicr 
committed^  £rst  in  the  act,  and  Komdly 
in  the  boast." 

Who  is  the  author  oiF  this  very 
able  book  P  Mr.  Barnett  may  weU 
say  that  the  French  character  has 
not  materially  altered  since  bis  time. 

Boyle,  Barrow,  his  marvelloQsde* 
finition  of  wit  is  given,  John  Bon- 
yan,  the  king  of  the  Tinkers.  It  is 
not  possible  to  read  his  defence  of 
his  own  character  without  a  smile. 

**  What  the  devil  (says  he,)  could  d^ 
vise,  and  his  iDstruments  inTent,  vai 
whirled  up  and  down  the  counuy  aniot 
me,  thinking  that  by  that  means  they  sbonld 
make  my  ministry  to  be  abaudooed.  It 
began,  therefore,  to  be  rurooored  np  vA 
down,  among  the  people,  that  I  nt 
a  witch,  a  Jesuit,  a  hi^wajfiuao,  aod 
the  like.  To  all  which  I  shall  only 
say,  God  knows  that  I  am  innocent.  But 
that  which  was  reported  with  the  boldest 
confidence,  was,  that  I  had  oiymlics, 
my  whores,  my  bastards,  vea,  two  wm 
at  once,  and  the  like.  Now  these  tb- 
ders,  with  the  other,!  glory  in,  because  te 
slanders,  foolish  or  knavish  lies,  and  IsIk* 
hoods,  cast  upon  me  by  the  divil  aodhii 
seed.  And  should  I  not  be  dealt  viA 
thus  wickedly  by  the  world,  I  should  wial 
one  sign  gf  a  saint,  and  a  child  of  God. 
M.Jtt  v.  10,  11.  My  foes  hare  ims«d 
their  mark  in  this  their  shooting  at  me.  1 
am  not  the  man.  1  wish  thatdieythefr 
selves  be  guildess.  If  all  the  fornicaion 
and  adulterers  in  England  were  hao^ 
up  by  the  neck  till  they  be  dead,  j«ta 
Bunyan,  the  obiect  of  their  envy,  vosfcl 
be  still  ahve  and  well.  I  know  not  vlfr 
ther  there  be  such  a  thinjj  as  a  woma 
breathing  under  the  face  of  heaven,  I* 
by  their  apparel,  their  children,  orfcf 
common  fame,  except  my  wife.  ^^ 
in  this  I  admire  the  wisdom  of  God,  tk 
he  made  me  shy  of  women,  from  mriw* 
conversion  until  now.  Those  know  aal 
can  also  bear  me  witness,  with  uboai  1 
have  been  most  intimately  concerned,  ^ 
it  IS  a  rare  thing  to  see  me  cany  it  pi 
sant  towards  a  woman .  1  he  commos  rt 
luution  of  women  I  abhor.  It  h  oM 
to  me  in  whonsoever    I  see  it.  TM 


beloe's  ankbotes  of  umrature. 
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floropany  alone  I  cannot  away  with.  I 
seldom  so  much  as  touch  a  woman's  hand  : 
for  I  think  these  things  not  so  beconung 
me.  When  1  have  seen  good  men  salute 
those  women  that  they  have  visited,  or 
that  have  visited  them,  I  have  at  times 
made  my  objection  against  it ;  and  when 
they  have  answered,  that  it  wat  but  a 
piece  of  civUity,  I  hawre  tojd  them  it  is 
iot  a  tomely  sight.  Some,  indeed,  have 
i„«ed  the  holy  kiss.  But  then  J  have 
asked  why  they  made  baulks  ?  Whv  they 
did  salute  the  most  handsome,  and  let  the 
ill-fevoured  go  ?  Thus,  how  laudable  so- 
ever  such  things  may  have  been  m  the 
eyes  of  others,  they  have  been  unseemly 
in  my  sight/* 

Art.  Vni.    Anecihfet    of  Uterature   and  scarce  Booh. 

Belok.  2  vols.  8vo. 


Temple,  Tillotson,  Themas  Bur^ 
nett,  Sherlock,  Dry  den.  South, 
Barclay  the  Quaker,  Tom  Browr^ 
Lady  Russel,  Locke,  and  Bishop 
Burnett  conclude  the  work*  Charles 
I.  is  omitted,  which  he  should  not 
have  been.  Prynne  also  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  the  series, and  Laud, 
and  above  all  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

The  publiq  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Burnett  for  a  useful  and  amusing 
compilation.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
see  it  brought  down  to  the  present 
time. 


B^  ike  Rev.  William 


THE  office  lately  held  by  Mr. 
Beloc  in  the  British  Museum,  af- 
forded him  enviable  opportunities 
for  the  cultivation  of  literary  pur- 
suits, and  especially  of  bibliogra- 
phical  studies,  some  of  the  fruits 
of  which  are  presented  to  the  world 
in  these  volumes.  The  information 
which  they  contain  is  extremely 
miscellaneous,  and  incapable  of  ana- 
lysis, consisting  of  an  assemblage 
of  literary  anecdotes,  and  descrip- 
tions of  rare  and  cunous  books. 
All  that  under  such  circumstances 
we  can  do,  is  to  point  to  some  of 
the  articles  which  appear  most  in- 
teresting or  useful,  interspersing  a 
few  scattered  remarks  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

Pace  24.   An  article  occurs  un- 
derthe  title  of  **  Books.*'  the  ob- 
lect  of  which  is  to  shew  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  price  attawied 
by  some  rare  works  at  various  sue- 
ceedinjr  public  sales ;   from  which 
old  books  seem  in  some  instances, 
to  have  reached  a  price  little  mfe- 
rior  to/vhat  oR  old  pictures. 
'  Page  54.  We  have  an  account  ot 
a  curious  Egyptian  manuscript  writ- 
ten on   papyrus,  which  was  taken 
from   a   mummy    at  Thebes,    and 
brought  into  England  by   W.  Ha- 
l^ikon,  Esq.  by  whom  it  was  pre- 


sented to  the  British  Museum.  The 
characters  are  said  to  be  evidently 
written  from  right  to  left,  a  mode 
of  writing  common  to  the  Oriental 
nations,  and  remarked  by  Herodo- 
tus, with  respect  to  the  Kgyptians 
in  particular.  The  roll  is  divided 
into  five  columns,  each  column  be- 
ing accompanied  by  a  drawing,  re- 
Sres^ting  one  or  more  objects  of 
Egyptian  adoration.  The  ink  has 
retained  its  colour  in  a  surprising' 
manner. 

Page  76  An  article  under  the 
title  of  "  classical  fragments,"  pre- 
sents  some  account  of  various  an- 
cient  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  Page  82,  we  are  informed 
of  an  edition  of  Virpjil,  which  is 
said  to  precede  that  of  Sweynhcym 
and  Pannartz,  hitherto  esteemed  the 
"  editio  princeps." 

«•  It  seems,  however,  that  a  more  an- 
cient edition  than  this  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  a  monastery  in  Suabia,  whence 
it  has  found  its  way  to  the  collection  of  » 
noble  earL    The  anecdote  ivhich  belongs 
to  it  is  rather  ludicrous.    The  good  cJd 
monks*  to  whom  this,  and  other  valuable 
books  belonged,  were  not,  it  seems,  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  by  money,  to  part  with 
them.     It  happened,  however,  that  they 
were  remarkably  fond  of  Old  Hock.  For 
as  much  of  this  same  Hock  as  was  worth 
about  seven  English  guineas  they  panted 
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vith  thw  Virgil  to  a  kind  fnVnd  and  ac- 
quaintancp.  This  gentle  rr an  sold  it  a^cain 
to  an  English  dealer  in  books,  for  '501 
^nd.  douUless,  believed  that  he  had  turn- 
ed his  Hock  to  very  good  account.  I 
iavc,  nevertheless,  heard  that  the  noble- 
man  above  alluded  to,  did  not  obtain  pos- 
session of  thia  literary  treasufc  for  a  less 
fumtji^n  iOOl." 

Page  02.  The  "  editio  prmcep*-' 
of  Q^uiiitus  Calaber,  it  is  qhsiTved, 
is  remarkably  scarce,  jind   biblio- 
gC^phers  are  much  divided  about 
Its  date,  as  it  i§  printed  without  any. 
•*It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Aldus  books,   and  altliough  it 
is  generally  suj)  nosed  to  have  been 
printed  in  or  abqut   1521,  I   have 
very  little  dqubt   but  that   it   was 
Winch  earlier^,    probably  it)   ?605." 
Mr.  Beloc^s  opinion,   we  l^ve  no 
floubt,  is  ri<rht,  but    why   does  he 
not  mention  the  decisive  arguments 
of  Hcnouard^  Qii  which  we  suppose 
that    this    opinion    i.<     pniicipally 
founded.     < ^Tbe  works  of  Try phio- 
(Jqrusg  and  the  rape  of  Helen    by 
poluthus,  are  subjoined  to  this  edi- 
tion, which  Renouard  omits  to  men- 
tion,"    If  Mr.  B.  will  turn  to  Re- 
nouard, I.  439.  he  will  fiud   these 
addition*  specified  with  great  par- 
ticularity by  that  most  accurate  .of 
bibliographers.     Page95.  The  me* 
tre  of  a  verse  quoted  from  Aristo* 
phages  requires  correction.     Page 
1*6.   Mr.  B.  presents    us  with    an 
epaendation  of  a  passage  qf  Pausa- 
niasy  by   Professor  PorjipOt  ^rbich 
Jike  many  pther  corrections  of  that 
|t)Ost  skilful  and  learned  critic,  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  evidence.     The 
words  are  the  following,  esvt  mrt^fui^ 

pfhot  qsonm.  For  it*  ti  read  wc^, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  context. 
The  author  is  speaking  of  the  Al- 
pheijs.  It  may  be  added,  that  Scha- 
efer  has  given  the  same  emenda- 
tion (not.  in  Long.  pasr.  p]  411. 
tips.  1803,)  which  he  confirms  by 
^  parallel  passage    of   Hero^otuS| 


Page  100.  The  ver^s  given  by 

Mr.  B.  from  a  copy  of  the  Tume* 

'bus  Homen  in  the  Cracberode  col. 

lection,   are  taken  from  the  T)ukc 

of  Buckingfaaqi's  Essay  en  Poeti^\ 

Page  1(^4.  ^or  '*  the  prince  ki^ 
son,'*  read,  the  prince  his  grandson. 

Page  113,  i^cc.  contain  scxne  cu- 
rious extracts  from  the  manuscript 
notes  of  De  Missy  on  th^  Greek 
Testament. 

Page  175.  The  recent,  death  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Vork,  having  ren- 
dfjred  him  a  subject  of  ^qme  no- 
tice, the  following  letter  to  Lord 
Minto,  in  acknowledp:ement  of  the 
benefaction  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, will  not  be  uninteresting. 

<*  Froni  the  Cardinal  of  York  to  Lord 
Minto. 

<f  With  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Oakley,  who 
nas  been  this  morning  with  me,  }  have 
received  by  his  discourses,  and  m^ch  more 
by  your  letters,  so  many  tokens  of  your 
regard,  singular  consideration  and  ams^ 
tion  for  my  peison,  that  oblige  me  to  aban- 
don all  sort  of  ceremony,  audi  to  bcgia 
abruptly  to  assure  you,  my  dear  Loard»  that 
your  letters  have  been  most  acce|»taUe  m 
me  in  all  shapes  and  regards.     I  did  sot 
in  the  least  doubt  of  the  noble  way  d 
thinkinj^  of  your  generous  and  benehccat 
Sovereign  :  but  J  did  not  expect  to  secb 
m  writing,  so  many  and  so  obliging  ex- 
pressions that,  well  calculated  bye  the  ptf« 
sons  who  receive  them  and   undemaid 
their  force^  impress  in  their  xxiinda  a  nott 
lively  sense  ^  ^ndemess  and  gratttode; 
whidi,  I  own  to  you,  obli|;e  me  more  tha 
the  ge^ierosity  spontaneously  imparted.    I 
ara»  in  reality,  at  a  loss  to  express  io  an- 
ting, all  the  sentimeii^  of  my  hearti  aai 
for  that  reason,  leave  it  enurelj  to  tfc^ 
interest  you  take  in  all  that*  regards  m 
person,  to  make  known  iR  an  eneigetiai 
and  convenient  manner  all  I  fim  wodf 
aay  to  express  my  thankftjnes*,  which  caf 
easily  be  by  you  comprehended,  after  kai^ 
ing  pi:pacd  the  contenta  of  tbi;  let«r. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  yon'  tp  ba»eit» 
dicaled  to  me  the  wa^  ^  ^  ^'^  «M^ ' 


Coutts,  the  Court  banker,  W  ^iiali 
your  frieiidiy  insiaiia^t.    In  the 
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tSntfi  iamveiy  degiroos  thsftyou  ibould 

be  convinced  of  my  aentinenu  af  ttncere 

esteem  and  friendship,   with  nfhick,  my 

dear  Lord^  with  all  my*  heart  I  embrace 

you, 

'        (Sigaed)         IfgifHr,  CardioaL'? 

Pages  299--«t48  coi^ain  a  very 
ample  and  laborious  efi^neHitioii  of 
works,  ou  the  aubjec^  of  £iig)isli 
poetry. 

'  The  coptents  of  these  vqIuui^ 
it  is  qnnecessary  further  to  specily, 
fis  th^y  will  doubtless  be  coiiau«ted 

Art.  iSL.    Oxomana 

THE  content^  of  these  volumes 
are  explained  in  the  advertisement 
which  is  preti^cd  to  them,  part  of 
which  vve  transcribe. 

**  For  most  of  the  majvjrials  ^hich  com- 
pose these  volumes,  the  editor  is  indebted 
to  Urge  and  scarce  publications,  as  well 
as  to  MbS.  deposited  m  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

1  o  exhibit  a  view  of  the  customs  apd 
manners  which  have  prevailed  at  dilierent 
periods,  has  always  appeared  to  die  edi- 
tor not  only  the  most  useful  but  the  must 
pleasant,  employment  of  the  andqaary. 
To  this  subject  he  has  been  particularly  at- 
tentive ;  to  this  most  of  the  anecdotes  bear 
Eme  reference ;  and,  he  hopes,  that  as 
ey  relate  to  the  first  university  in  the 
ivorld,  they  will  not  be  entirely  destitute 
of  interest. 

In  a  collection  of  separate  and  uncon- 
lected  anecdotes,  but  little  method  will 
>robably  be  expected.  Without  an  ostcn- 
atious  display  of  it,  however,  it  has  been 


by  all  lyho  t^kc  any  interest  in  the 
br&iuch  of  literature  to  which  they 
relate.  Tbcy  attord  hongiirable  tes-> 
timony  to  ^le  extent  ^nd  diligence 
of  Mr.  Beloe's  researches,  atid  will 
fiqt  fail  to  prove  serviceable  to 
thorie  who  ;ire  engmgeil  in  irimSar 
pursuits.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
author  to  continue  {lis  work  from 
^jine  to  time  on  a  similar  plan,  ami 
two  additional  volumes  are  already 
anuoi;iiced  for  publication. 

.*  4  vols,  duodecimo. 

by  no  means  overlooked.  The  first  s»* 
l^e  will  be  found  to  contain  historical 
and  antiquarian  ardcles  relative  to  the  um^ 
versity  in  general » while  the  second  it  coo* 
i2ned  to  th^se  of  the  diSerent  coUegei^ 
The  third  and  fourth  volumesy  after  hiav* 
iog  nouced  fome  of  the  public  estahluh^ 
ments,  such  as  the  Bodleian  library,  tb» 
Picture  gallery,  the  theatre,  &c.  coatsia 
letters  from  eminent  men,  curioui|  artidea 
of  biography,  miscellaneous  aiiecdotes» 
and  a  collectifn  of  his.orical  memoranda  ; 
ail  of  which  are  mi^rii  or  leas  illustrative 
of  the  manner^  of  ^ur  academial  prede* 
cessors.  1  o  this  latter  circumfUnce  nrost 
be  attributed  the  notice  of  many  eventSp 
which*  independeody  of  this  consideratios» 
and  a  certain  degree  uf  interest  they  nuqf 
excite  by  their  locality,  might  be  thovght 
of  too  tri^g  a  nature  for  pubiicatioa*'' 

These  volumes  conutn  a  great 
variety  of  curious  and  amusing 
mattery  and  form  a  valuable  addi% 
tion  to  our  list  of  Anas. 


Art.  X.  The  Fashionalk  World  rejorm^d ;  i^  PHiLOKOSMOi.  12mo.pp.95» 


THE  reformation  of  thefashiDn- 
We  world,  if  it  wants  reform,  will 
►e  eflFected  by  imitation,  not  by  in- 
duction. A  line  ^oman  of  high 
ank  might  render  some  practices 
-enteely  which  a|:e  pow  thought  un«. 
4scoiniDg.  Such  is  the  sober  prac* 
ice  of  the  sectaries,  who  do  not 
e^rn  a  bow  or  a  coortesy  in  a 
lafm  of  worship  during  service. 
hir  authoress  on  this  subject^  ob* 
■-vesy  p.  94, 

f  *  I  woujd  therefore  advise  you 

\ 


all  against  the  fashionable  prnctic^ 
of  gazing  round  you  at  church  |o 
find  people  to  courtesy  or  bow  toi 
though  when  others  pay  that  com* 
pliment  to  you,  I  would  have  yoa 
return  it  with  a  decent  gravity,  iiei« 
tber  laughing  nor  talking  at  th^ 
same  time." 

We  should  more  have  approve4 
a  severer  direction.  It  is  a  shock* 
ing  indecency  to  bow  and  nod  to 
one^s  acquaintance,  amidst  the  so* 
Icmn  pejflormauf  eof  publ^  worshi|K 
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Tbe  several  topics  of  reformation    church  that  the  concluding,  and 
here  discussed  are  comedy,  tn^e-  .  most  impressive  exhortation  is  ex- 
dy,  players,  politenete,   and  con-    pended. 
versation  :  but  it  is  on  behaviour  at 

Art.  XI.  Litters  and  Sonnets  on  Moral  and  other  interesting  SubjecUf  addmstit$ 
Lord  John  RusseL  By  Edmund  Cartwright,  D.D.  PrAendary  tf  Limn, 
and  Chafilam  to  his  Grace  the  Duie  of  Be^ord  12mo.  pp.  210.    ^ 


THESE  letters  are  professedly 
slight:  the  writer  tells  us  it  was  his 
object,  ^'  not  to  instruct  by  formal 
deduction  of  argument,  but  merely 
to  throw  out  hints  and  ideas,  rather 
as  matters  of  exercise  than  infor- 
mation ;  such  as  might  excite,  at 
least,  if  not  gratify,  curiosity.*' 
In  the  execution  there  is  merit — 
fhe  moraltty  indeed  is  somewhat 
trite,  how  shotild  it  be  otherwise  ? 
and  the  sonnets  are  not  wonderful- 
ly poetical :  but  some  entertaining 
anecdotes  are  interspersed,  and  the 
sentiments  are  throughout  pure, 
free,  and  dignified ;  worthy  to  be 
adopted  by  every  representative  of 
the  truly  noble  house  of  Russel. 
We  subjoin  favourable  specimens 
both  of  the  verse  and  prose. 

^  THE  MAGICIAN. 

•  The  talcs,  that  once  were  held  devoutly 
true, 
Of  magic  spella  and  Decromantic  skill 
Yon  disbdieve  ?  Then  disbelieve  thenk 
•till— 
Your  incredulity  you  soon  may  rue  ! 
K  sly  Magician  daily  may  you  view 
Received  with  welcome,  enter  where  he 

wUl. 
Let  but  his  tongae  its  oily  drops  distil^ 
His  hearers  take  all  shapes,  or  strange  or 

new. 
He  makes  deformity  all  hearts  engage. 
He  gives  to  youth  th'  experience  of  old  age ; 
For  him  decrepitude  resigns  her  crutch — 
I  too  am  ten  years  younger  at  his  touch. 
Who,  you  will  say,  can  this  enchanter  be  ? 
What  think  you,  my    young  friend,   of 
Flattery  ? 

**.  I  have  often  wondered,  my  dear  Lord, 
that  gratitude  should  be  so  rare  amongst 
mankind,'  there  being  scarcely  any  sensa* 
tion  which  seems  to  be  more  in  harmoxy 
with  tbe  feelings  that  are  excited  by  those 
first  movers  of  human  action,  vanity  and 
self-love.  To  have  favours  conferred  upon 
U8»  by  those  from  whom  we  have  no  right 


to  expect  them,  may  certainly  be  ccn^i. 
dered  as  a  compliment  to  our  merit,  ^'ith 
which  our  vamty,  it  might  ratio?  illy  !s 
supposed,  could  not  fail  to  be  j^ndfied, 
and  would  feel  a  pride  in  proclaiinin;;. 
But  it  unfortunately  happens  that  th's  7^.7 
sentiment,  which  ought  to  awaken  ou:  gra- 
titude, is  too  frequendy  the  means  of 
stifling  it.  Instead  of  consideriDg  the 
kindnesses  which  are  thus  shewn  01  as  a 
voluntary  gift,  the  spontaneous  effinou 
of  a  generous  mind*  we  are  too  apt  to  (k- 
mand  them  as  a  right;  and  tberebre, 
look  upon  ourselves  as  having  fully  dis- 
charged, if  not  more  than  repaid  the  obli- 
gation, by  barely  condescending  to  ac- 
knowledge it. 

As  an  instance  of  repaying  a  debt  of 
perpetual  gratitude  **  by  weight  and  tale,** 
take  the  following  anecdote.  A  peiwm  ia 
possession  of  a  property,  worth  at  least 
150,0001.  died,  and  left  it  in  rodiavaj 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  abloi 
lawyers,  totally  excluded  the  heir  at  hw. 
It  happened  that  the  heir  at  law  had  1 
friend,  a  young  barrister ;  who  being  mudt 
hurt  at  the  circumstances  of  the  C8se,ud 
stimulated  by  his  friendship  for  the  pant) 
turned  over  in  his  mind  every  possibic 
means  of  defeating  the  injustice,  as  be 
then  thought  it,  of  the  testator's  viB, 
and  bringing  back  the  property  into  tbe 
legal  channel.  By  indefatigable  applio* 
tion  to  the  subject  in  all  its  di&reot  bear- 
ings, he  at  length  devised  a  method  by 
which,  to  the  most  agreeable  supiiae  imI 
onspeakable  astonishment  of  his  client,  be 
recovered  the  whole  sum  \  his  client, « 
course,  was  overwhelmed  with  gratitsdc, 
and  being  impatient  to  repay  him  for  the 
services  that  had  been  rendered,  desiftd 
him  to  make  out  his  hill.  You  may  gwf 
the  gentleman's  surprise  at  the  reqoett,  t 
not  being  customary  for  barristers  to  sake 
out  bills.      But  as  in  the  -cottnc  of  Ae 


business  he  had  disbursed  1 
he  made  out  a  bill  of  them,  amounting  tf 
2il.  17s,  3d.  which  his  client  mostge«^ 
rously  paid  him,  without  overbauliflgj 
single  item,  or  deducting  even  the  oJi 
thieepence  for  prompt  payment. 


QUHN^S  IKQC^Y  KESFECTINQ  TOE  HARP. 
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Art.  XII.  An  Bistorktd  Eaqmry  rtU^ieta^  tht  Performamu  on  ikt  Harp  m  ike 
JHighUmds  of  Scoikmd;  fnm  the  eigr&ti  Ttmes^  mm  it  woi  &emitmued,  ohm  th 
Tear  17S4.  To  which  u  fwAudam  Jxcomd  of  a  very  aadad  Caledoaum  Harpf 
aad  of  the  Hark  of  Q«»i  Mary.  Hhutraud  hy  Thru  el^aai  Engraving*.  Drawn 
Mp  by  Desire  of  the  nigUand  Society  of  Scothma,  and  puS&shed  imder  its  Patronage, 
iy  John.  Gunn,  F.  A.  S.  JL  jhahor  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and Improvemcta 
^  Stringed  Imtmmente  /  aa  Bteay  on  Thorough  BatSy  adapted  to  the  Fiobncettof  ^c, 
4to.pp.  118. 


THE  oldest  of  the  harps  here  de- 
scribed can  l^  traced  back  no  fur- 
ther than  the  year  1460 ;  and  this 
date  is  so  uncertain,  that  the  author 
has  thought  fit  to  correct  it,  since 
the  printing  of  his  boc^.  The  most 
beautiful  or  the  harps  here  dene  rib « 
ed  once  belonged  to  queen  Mary. 
On  the  evidence  of  these  two  do- 
c  uments  oar  antiquary  raises  a  pom- 
pous superstructure.  He  proposes 
to  prove  that  the  harp  was  a  natio- 
nal instrument  in  Scotland,  and  not 
an  acconiplishment  peculiar  to  the 
Miss  Lamont,  or  the  queen  Mary, 
whose  harps  are  still  in  being.  The 
harp  of  an  Irish  chiefiain  Brian  Bo- 
romh  was  carried  with  the  crown  and 
other  regalia  to  Rome,  and  laid  at 
the  pope's  feet  to  obtain  absolution, 
as  Adrian  IV  testifies.  Welsh  poets 
of  the  twelfth  century  describe  the 
harp  as' then  common  :  and  they  use 
the  Gaelic  word  Tdin  for  the  name  of 
the  harp.  The  lyres  attributed  to 
the  bardic  order  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
<^ilinus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  are 
conjectured  to  be  harps.  Thus  the 
use  of  harping  is  with  sufficient  pro* 
hability  trdced  to  be  a  practice  of 
immemorial  antiquity  on  both  sides 
of  the  Irish  channel. 

But  that  the  artificial  harp  of  mo- 
dern Italy  is  the  same  instrument  with 
the  clar  of  highlaud  poetry  remains 
not  merely  Questionable,  but  impro'^ 
|>ubie.  Indeed  our  author  takes 
p^reat  liberties  in  translating  from  the 
Oaelic  :  thus  p.  47.  cruiiach  is  ren- 
dered the  harper's  field  y  whereas  the 
cruit^  or  cro^d^  as  Hudibras  calls  it, 
is  assort  of  violin  ;  so  that  the  trans^ 
Ifiition  ought  to  be  Hiefiddlefs  field  : 
a.nd  again  where  mention  is  made 
€>f  pzpersy  the  term  harpers  is  cou- 


rageously foisted  in.    This  work  is 
but  introductory  to  a  vast  volume, 
(of  which  in  the  postscript  a  pros- 
pectus 18  given)    which  is    to  be.  . 
called 

'<  An  Enquiry  into  the  antiquity  of  the 
Harp,  and  into  Uie  oriental  Extraction  and 
ancient  History  of  the  Caledonian  Scott ; 
demonstrating,  from  their  Laneuago,  An<- 
cient  Religion,  Sui>erftitiout  Kites,  their 
Kalendar  and  Festivals,  their  remarkable 
Traditions,  Manners,  and  Costoms,  and 
from  other  documents  and  monuments 
still  existing  in  Asia,  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  Ireland,  that  they  brought  die 
Harp,  together  with  other  arts  of  civi- 
lized  life,  from  Armenia,  and  the  Western 
coast  of  A^a,  into  the  southern  parts  of 
England,  prior  to  the  era  at  which  oor 
writers  commence  the  History  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  Introduction  will  treat  of  the  ideas 
which  have  been  hitherto  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  first  peopling  of  Great  Bri^ 
tain^^-will  show  the  errors  of  that  system, 
to  have  occasioned  much  useless  discus*, 
sion  and  controversy,  and  to  have  render* 
ed  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  thsu 
country,  the  origin  of  its  ancient  com- 
merce with  Asia,  and  the  first  introduclloa 
of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  into  Britain, 
altogether  inexplicable.  The  system  now 
proposed  will  illustrate  these  obsci^  points*' 
and  fill  up  the  void  in  our  ancient  history. 
Although  it  is  ns  yet  but  litde  and  imper- 
fectly known,  this  system  is  founded  on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  best  phi- 
losophers, and  is  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  die  best  andquarians.  The  na- 
ture and  variety  of  the  proofs  and  docu* 
ments  which  are  to  be  produced  to  sustain 
it ;  their  dependence  upon,  and  mutual  il- 
lu^ration  of  each  other,  will  be  explained. 
**  Chap.  I.  Will  treat  of  the  antiquity 
and  use  of  ihe  Harp  in  Asia, — ^will  as- 
certain its  form  and  structure,  illustrated 
by  engravings  of  an  original  Harp  from 
the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  and  other  repro 
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sentationscf  OncDtd'Hsrpf  from  ancient 
sculpture,  coins,  and  paintings  of  Egypt 
and  Palosttne.  The  connection  of  the 
Haop  with  the  ancieat  religions  establish- 
ments of  Asia,,  and  psiticularly  with  the 
Prophet  of  tl>e  Oriental  nations,  and  of 
the  Lyre  with  the  Prophets,  or  Bards,  of 
ancient  Greece,  will  te  pointed  cut.  The 
ftringcd  instruments  most  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  Scriptures  will  be 
nrore  clearly  ascertained,  and  shown  to 
baTc  been  the  Oriental  Hsrp  and  the 
Grecian  Lyre. 

•*  Chap.  II.  Will  discover  the  similarity 
pf  the  Caledonian  Harp  and  Cruit,  to  the 
Harp  and  Lyre  of  Asia,  which  wHl  also 
he  supported  and  illnstratcd  by  engraiiogps 
fi-oin  authentic  documents ;  .and  the  use 
pi  these  instruments  will  be  shown  to  be, 
Jb  the  same  manner  as  they  were  in  Asia, 
connected  with  the  Pagan  religious  esta- 
blishment of  the  Caledonians.  The  Faid 
of  the  Caledoiii.ins  will  be  shown  to  be 
the  same,  both  in  the  word  and  office, 
with  the  Profihet  of  die  Oriental  nations 
and  Greeks,  and  the  Fates  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  name  and  offices  of  tlie  other  two 
chief  smnbers  of  the  Caledonian  pricst- 
hooii  will  be  shown  to  be  Oriental,  and 
la  correspond  with  those  of  the  eastern 
oations. 

*«Chap.  IIT.  Will  show  the  Pagan  god 
dr  the  Caledonians  to  hayc  been  tlie  Baal 
•of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  so  fre- 
gkently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
Ciat  tlie  superstitions  worship  of  the  Calc- 
'doniasf  to  their  Baal,  were  similar  to  those 
%f  the  Gentile  nations,  described  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  fSec  above,  p  5. note.) 

«^In  Chap.  IV.  Will  be  given  interest- 
ing details  of  the  Kalendar  and  Festivals 
of  the  Caledonians,  and  their  corrcspon- 
dencc  with  those  of  their  Asiatic  ances- 
tors will  be  clearly  ascertained,  both  as  to 
the  times  of  the  year,  and  objects  to  their 
institution  ;-^thi8  iviU  discover  the  ori- 
gin of  most  of  the  festivals  of  Great  Britain. 

«<  In  Chap.  V.  Will  be  shown  the  simi- 
larity of  numerous  superstitious  ideas  of  the 
Caledoijians  to  ihose  of  their  Oriental  an- 
cestors ?  and  more  particularly  the  speci- 
fic virtues,  ascribed  by  both  to  the  same 
natural  substances.  In  this  chapter  will 
i)e  contained  an  account  of  various  species 
bf  divination  common  to  both  people, 
vhich  have  a  remarkable  correspondence, 
both  in  their  nature  and  in  their  names  ; 
together  with  singular  and  interf  sting  tra- 


ditions and  op'nions  of  both  nations ;  nd 
other  topicsy  which  strongly  point  oot 
their  commoft  orif^pn. 

««  In  Cliap.  VLWillbedeaonit7;tte(i, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  CaledoniaDaa- 
tion^and  the  greatest  part  of  their  peculiar 
and  primitive  manners  and  customs,  in 
themselves  very  interesting,  and  mairy  « 
which  have  continued  to  the  present  tunr, 
correspond  exactly  witii  tlie  patriarckl 
state  ofth«  ancient  nations  of  Asu,iod 
with  the  manners  and  custom^vbiditn' 
veilers  have  fonnd  to  be  the  most  strikisgii 
charactemtic  of  the  Easten  natioas  at  tfab 
day. 

*<  Chap.  VIL  Will  treat  of  the  corrw- 
pondence  of  the  Gaelic  language  of  the 
Caledonians  with  the  Hebrew,  and  other 
Oriental  languages  in  general ;  and  more 
particularly  with  those  of  their  ancestors. 
the  ancient  Armenians,  or  Perriam,  aod 
Pliqenicians,  with  interestmg  gpecimeos;- 
andit  will  be  shown,  that  the  Wekh,or 
Cafflbro-British,  has  no  suchdegr«rf 
affinity  with  those  language8.-Oiri«s 
specimens  of  Armenian  and  Persian  Ma» 
sic,  so  much  resembling  that  of  theCale. 
donians,  that  the  Persian  song  which  till 
be  given,  was  taken,  at  difTereni  tiroes,  by 
different  persons,  who  had  been  accw. 
tomed  to  hear  Highland  vocal  music,  fori 
Gaelic  song,  both  with  respect  to  the  ar, 
and  to  the  articulation  and  sound  of  the 
Vfords. 

«'  In  Chap.  VIIl.  Will  be  shown  the 
original  country  of  the  Caledonians,  nd 
their  subsequent  residence  in  a  dife;«ft 
part  of  Asia— The  origin  of  their  vm 
and  descent — Their  emigration  to  Eonf* 
— ^Their  progress  and  residence  traced  m 
the  continent,  by  their  language,  dioii 
njigious  institutions,  a  variety  of  pecuhir 
sounds  in  their  pronunciation,  and  froB 
other  striking  monuments,  which  hiT€J» 
parallel  in  the  habitable  world  bat  wfca 
have  been  left  in  "their  tract  on  the  codb* 
ncnt,  r.nd  in  those  parts  of  Britain  m 
which  they  afterwards  removed.  Itw 
be  shown,  that  the  Cambro-Bntons  came 
by  a  very  dilferent  route,  and  under  toy 
different  circumi^taQcea,  fix)m  Asia  «» 
Gaul  and  Britain. 

We  have  no  doubt  tl«t  any  w«* 
of  this  writer  will  Goroprehend  cn- 
rious  citation!  and  elegant  illusw- 
tions  ;  but  it  may  b^  observed  that 
he  makes  his  system  first,  aud  b 
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harp  of  tbe  bards  was  a  more  com- 
plex, a  more  delicate,  or  a  liiore 
refined  instrument  than  that  of  King 
David  ?  Among  savages,  he  be- 
comes a  pjod  of  music,  who  edu* 
cates  their  first  military  band  ;  and 
the  minstrels  of  successive  a:;es  ot 
refinement  are  glad  to  siielter,. 
under  the  popularity  of  fiis  name, 
the  words  of  their  songs,  or  the 
notes  of  their  tunes.  But  the  critir 
cal  antiquary  should  detect,  not 
corroborate  such  impositions.  Wheii 
he  imputes  to  barb-rians  the  poe- 
try and  the  arts  of  a  civilized  age^ 
be  may  attain  the  vain  glory  of  in^ 
genuity  and  learning,  but  must 
forego  the  praise  of  good  sfMise,  sa-' 
gacity  and  philosophy.  How  empty 
the  satisfaction  of  displaying  acquire- 
ments compared  with  that  of  incul- 
cating truth. 


proof  ne.^t.  TUs  cannot  but  ex*- 
cite  considerable  diffidence  in  the 
resalts  of  his  investigations. 

Count  Hogcnski,  a  Polish  TH^Ie* 
man  and  a  celebrated  harper,  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  invention  and 
dniiquity  of  his  favourite  instrument, 
dbservesjthat  the  harp  of  David  must 
have  differetl  greatly  from  the  harp 
of  these  days ;  since  that  monarch 
could  dance  before  the  ark  of  Jeho-, 
vah,  and  play  on  the  harp  at  the 
8ame  titne.  The  original  harp  was 
perhaps  no  moi*e  than  an  iron  trian- 
gle, to  which  tinkling  rings  were 
attached,  and  which  was  stricken 
with  a  short  plectrupi.  Thisinstru- 
ibent  is  still  in  use  among  military 
bands  of  music,  and  may  probably 
faaire  been  invented  or  introduced 
by  David  for  military  purposes  a- 
mong  the  Jews. 

Why  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 

Ail T.  XIII.    Ja  Inqmry  inia  th  ConsiUution  and  Qlconomy  of  Man^  Natural ,  Mor^Jf 
and  KcIm^wiu.     R.  C.  Sims,  M.  D.  12iiio.  pp.  155.  .  « 

•DR.  Sims  is  an  old,  gra\-e,  pioii?.  mind  the  same  cluster  of'arguments 

and  benevolent  man,who,grie^ved  at  will  not  produce  precisely  the  same 

observing  the   rapid  extension    of  eflFect  upon  any  two  persons.     The 

infidelity,    has   writtch    a  book   to  unbelieving    arises    from    the    en- 

impede  its  progress.      Every  doc-  quiring  spirit  of  the  times.     To  be 

trine,  the  trufll)  of  which  is  not  de-  received  not   universally  but  gene- 

moilstrable,   must  unavoidably  ex-  rally  is  all  we   must  expect  for  thd 

cite   diversity  of  opinion,  and   this  soundest  doctrines, 
diversity  will  be   in  proportion  to        This    little    volume    cori.sists   of 

the  spirit  o^ enquiry,  and  to  the  in-  short  chapters  on  moral  and  meta- 

dependance  of  thoiifjjht  which  exist  physical  subjects  such,  as  the  con - 

among  mankind.     When  authorit}^  stitution  of  the  body,  the  veracity 

is  the  source  of  pul)lic  belief,  opi-  ofsjnse,  idealism,  conscience,  mo- 

nion   will  vary   little  or  not  at  all,  rality,  religion,  and    tlje    like.     It 

but  when  each  individual  tliinks  for  will  aribrJ  little  instruction  to   the 

himself,  opinion  will  vary  much,  for  metaphysician,    and  we   fear  little 

by    the  natural  constitution  of  the  conviction  to  the  unbeliever. 

Art.  XIV.  Latert  Jrom   England,     Bij  Don  Manuel  Alvarez  Espriella. 
TramUaedfrom  the  Spanish.    12mo.  3  yof». 


WE  have  enquired  among 
the  sellers  of  foreign  books,  ths 
Diiiaus  and  Kschers  of  the  metro- 
polis; among  the  Spanish  mer- 
chaots  who  cultivate  literature  and 
usually  receive  soo0    the  popular 


productions  of  the  pr9ss :  among 
those  who  have  access  to  the  library 
at  Holland*house  ;  and-  among  the 
numerous  fugitives  from  that  moral 
earthquake,  which  has  imieed  fun- 
damentally overthrown  Lisbon  j  but 
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Ti^e  have  no  where  been  able  to  find 
or  to  hear  of  a  copy  of  the  original 
letters  of  Espriella.  No  doubt  he 
is  an  imaginary  travellery  a  creature 
of  the  mind,  who  differs  from  the 
limping  devil  of  Le  Sage,  by  pro- 
fessing sanctity  and  renouncing  su- 
per-human power ;  but  who  is  no 
less  indebted  to  the  magic  of  the 
poet,  for  the  vivid  scenery  along 
his  path,  the  penetrating  sagacity 
of  nis  remarks,  the  multirarious 
sketches  of  singular  human  pbie- 
nomeua,  and  the  comprehensive  de- 
tail of  whatever  peculiarizes  Eng- 
lish society. 

The  Spanish  mantle  is  well'  made 
up ;  whenever  a  felicity  of  diction 
borrowed  from  the  poets  or  pro- 
saists of  the  Tagus  can  be  intro- 
duced, the  pretended  translator 
quotes  the  original  expression  which 
he  tries  to  rival ;  but  the  English 
frock  frequently  peeps  out  from 
under  the  cloak;  and  the  author 
describes  the  manners  of  private 
life,  and  the  condition  of  all  classes 
of  society  with  an  intimacy  of  ob- 
servation, which  no  foreigner  could 
surely  have  attained.  The  zeal  for 
tine  art  and  the  intolerance  of  spe- 
culative variations  of  opinion,  which 
distinguish  the  catholics  are  hap- 
pily  ascribed  to  Espriella ;  and  oc- 
casion his  describing  with  enthusias- 
tic reverence,  the  noble  cathedrals 
and  rich  collegiate  institutions  of  the 
nation;al  establishment,  and  his  de- 
nouncing with  almost  frivolous  mi- 
nuteness the  thousand  and  one  here- 
sies, which  occupy  the  sectarians. 
One  leading  impression  results  from 
those  letters,  which  treat  of  the 
state  of  religion,  and  which  collect 
a  vast  mass  of  curious  though  no- 
torious facts f  namely,  that  super- 
stition is  rapidly  progressive  in 
England ;  and  that  the  arts  of  in« 
culcaUng  error,  of  promoting  de- 
lusion, of  diffusing  credulity,  are 
cultivated  by  so  numerous,  so  ac- 
tive, so  iudustrious,  so  designing. 


and  so  disoiplified  a  priesthood,  that 
the  liberty  of  enquiry  and  the  right 
of  privmte  judgement  may  shoitlj 
come  into  danger. 

The  five  first  letters  are  emplcyed 
in  conducting  the  Spanish  tniTeiler 
to  London.  He  lands  at  Fdmoutk, 
and  passes  through  Exeter  and 
Salisbury.  The  curiosities  of  tke 
road  are  described  with  the  exact- 
ness and  vividness  of  autopsy:  it 
cannot  but  be  that  the  author  Ik 
really  visited  these  places,  either 
under  an  English  or  a  Spanish  Qaoe 

The  first  impression  which  Loa- 
don  makes  on  a  stranger  is  well 
described  in  the  ^xth  and  seventii 
letters :  in  the  eii^hth,  the  illamina. 
tions  which  announced  the  peace 
of  1803  are  censured  deservedly: 
they  were  inferior  for  splendor  of 
effect  to  those  which  Paris  exhibited 
on  the  same  occasion.  The  blaze 
of  a  few  candles  in  the  inside  of  the 
buildings  is  totally  eclipsed  by  tiie 
hu^e  torching  tongues  of  ism 
which  waver  along  every  coroisii 
Sind  frieze  of  the  Parisian  palaces, 
and  imitate  the  architecture  of  the 
buildings.  An  English  illuminatioa 
excites  the  idea  of  festivity  within, 
but  a  French  illumination  immedi- 
ately announces  itself  as  coDtiived 
for  the  pleasure  of  passengers  in 
the  street. 

The  ninth  letter  talks  needlessly 
of  Governor  Wall ;  he  was  unlikelj 
to  excite  the  interest  of  a  foreigner. 
The  tenth  discusses  our  military 
legislation.  The  eleventh  m 
twelfth  letters  are  more  in  cosUmdc, 
and  notice  pha^nomena  by  wl«cb 
Kspriella  would  be  impressed  Mjtc 
popularity  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Ail- 
dington  than  he  ever  ijossessed. 

The  thirteenth  to  the  seventeeoA 
letters  are  excellent,  full  of  ingeai- 
ous  and  hitting  remarks. 

The  eighteenth  letter  tresis  of 
the  drama.  Espriella  goes  \o  sec 
the  Winter's  Tale.  We  must  bono* 
the  description  of  his  impassions; 
frequent  traits  of  just  satire  pierci 
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through  the  veil  of  mere  narrative. 

M  In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
the  golden  age  of  the  English  drama*  Loo* 
don  was  not  a  tenth  part  of  its  present  size, 
and  it  then  containied  seventeen  theatres. 

"  At  present  there  are  but  two.  More 
would  9vicceed,  and  indeed  more  are  want- 
cdy  but  these  have  Obtained  exclusive  pri- 
vileges. Old  people  say  the  actmg  was 
better  in  their  younger  days,  because  there 
were  more  schools  for  actors ;  and  the  the- 
atres being  smaller,  the  natural  voice  could 
be  heard,  and  the  natural  expression  of  the 
features  seen*  and  therefore  rant  and  distor- 
tion were  unnecessary.  They,  however, 
who  remember  no  other  generation  of  actors 
than  the  present,  will  not  be  persuaded  that 
there  has  ever  been  one  more  perfect.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  all  are  agreed  that  the  drama 
itself  has  woefully  degenerated,  though,  it 
is  the  only  specieaofliterary  labour  which  is 
well  paid.  They  are  agreed  also  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  degeneracy,  attributing  it  to  the 
prodigious  size  of  the  theatres.  The  finer 
tones  of  passion  caiinotbe  discriminated,  nor 
the  finer  movements  of  the  countenance 
perceived  from  the  front,  hardly  from  the 
middle  of  the  house.  Authors  therefore 
•nbstitute  what  is  here  called  broad  farce  for 
genuine  comedy ;  their  jests  are  made  in- 
telligible by  gnmace,  or  by  that  sort  of  me 
chamcal  cal  wit  which  can  be  seen^  comedy 
Is  made  up  of  trick,  and  tradegy  of  pro- 
cessions, pegeants,  battles  and  explosions. 
•*  The  two  theatres  are  near  each  other  and 
tolerably  well  situated  fortlie  more  fashion- 
ble  and  more  opulent  parts  of  the  town  ; 
but  buildings  of  such  magnitude  might  have 
been  made  otnamental  to  the  metropolis, 
and  both  require  a  more  open  space  beCore 
them*  Sotdiers  were  stationed  at  the 
doors ;  and  as  we  drew  near  we  were  im- 
portuned by  women  with  oranges,  and  by 
boys  to  purchase  a  bill  of  the  play.  We 
went  into  the  pit  that  I  might  have  a  better 
view  of  the  house,  which  was  that  called 
I>mry*lane»  from  the  place  where  it  stands, 
the  larger  and  more  beautiful  of  the  two. 
««  The  price  here  is  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence, about  sixteen  reales.  The  benches 
are  not  divided  into  single  seats^  and  men 
and  women  here  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
house  sit  promiscuously. 

'*  1  had  heard  much  oft  his  theatre,  and 
was  prepared  for  wonder ;  still  the  size,  the 
height,  the  beauty,  the  splendour,  astom'sh- 
cd  me.     Imagine  a  pit  capable  of  holding 


a  thousand  persons,  four  tiers  of  boxes  sup* 
ported  by  pillars  scarcely  thicker  than  a 
man's  arm,  and  two  galleries  in  front,  the 
higher  one  at  such  a  distance,  that  they 
who  are  in  it  must  be  content  to  see  the 
show,  without  hoping  to  hear  the  dialogue ; 
the  colours  blue  and  silver,  and  the  vmole 
illuminated  with  candeliers  of  cut  glass, 
not  partially  nor  parsimoniously ;  every  part " 
as  distinctly  seen  as  if  in  the  noon  sun  shine. ' 
**  After  the  first  feeling  of  surprise  and  de- 
light,  I  began  to  wish  that  a  massier  s^le 
of  architecture  had  been  adopted.  ITie 
pillars,  which  are  iron,  are  so  slender  as  to 
give  an  idea  of  insecurity ;  their  lightness  is  * 
much  admired,  but  it  is  disproportionate 
and  out  of  place.  There  is  a  row  of  pri- 
vate boxes  on  each  side  of  the  pit,9on  a  le* 
vel  with  it ;  convenient  they  must  doubdesa 
be  to  those  who  occupy  them,  and  profita- 
ble to  the  proprietors  of  the  house  ;  bttf 
they  deform  the  theatre. 

**  The  people  in  the  galleries  were  very 
noisy  beforethe  representation  began,  whist* 
ling  and  calling  to  the  musicians  ;  and  they 
.  amused  themselves  by  throwing  orange'^ 
peel  into  the  pit  and  upon  the  stage  :  after 
the  curtain  drew  up  they  were  sufficiently 
silent.  The  pit  was  soon  filled ;  the  lower 
side-boxes  did  not  begin  to  fill  towards  the 
middle  of  the  first  act,  because  that  part  of 
the  audience  is  too  fashionable  to  come  in 
time ;  the  back  part  of  the  front  boxes  not 
till  the  half  play ;  they  were  then  filled  with 
a  swarm  of  prostitutes,  and  of  men  who 
came  to  meet  them.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  there  were  two  or  three  quamils 
there  which  disturbed  the  performance,  and 
perhaps  endeed  in  duels  the  next  morn- 
mg.  The  English  say,  and  I  believe  they 
say  truly,  that  they  are  the  most  moral  peo- 
ple in  Europe  5  but  were  they  to  be  judged 
by  their  theatres, — I  speak  not  of  the  repre-> 
sentation,  but  of  the  manners  which  are  ex- 
hibited by  this  part  of  the  audience^ — ^it 
would  be  thought  that  no  people  had  so 
litde  sense  of  common  decorum,  or  paid 
so  little  respect  to  public  decency. 

*<  No  prompter  was  to  be  seen ;  the  actors 
were  perfect,  and  stood  in  no  need  of  his 
awkward  presence.  The  story  of  the 
drama  was,  with  a  litde  assistance,  easily 
intelligible  to  me  ;  not,  indeed^  by  the  dia- 
alogue ;  for  of  that  I  found  myself  quite 
unable  to  understand  any  two  sentences  to- 
gether, scarcely  a  single  one :  and  when  I 
looked  afterwards  at  the  pnnted  play,  I 
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i>erceired  disrt  tjie  Jilliculty  lay  In  the  pecn* 
liarity  of  Shakespeare'?  language,  which  i« 
iro  antiquated,  and  still  more  so  perple^ted, 
that  few  even  of  the  English  themselves 
can  thorojxghly  understand  their  favourite 
jBthor.  The  tale^  however,  is  this,  Po- 
lixeoe8,tirig  of  Bohemia,  is  visitine  his 
fiiend  Leontes,  kirig  of  Sicily  ;  he  is  about 
lo  take  his  departure ;  Leontes  pre-.ses  him 
lostay  awhile  loiijrer,  but  in  vainj-p-ur- 
gCf  the  request  with  waimth,  and  is-  still 
refitted;  then  sets  His  queen  to  persuade 
tliili :  attd,  perceivipg  that  the  succeeds, 
is  teized  vlth  sudden  jealously*  which,  in 
file  prc^ess  of  the  scene,  becomes  so  vio- 
let, that  he  orders  one  of  his  courtiers  to 
inurcier  Polixenes.  This  courtier  acquaints 
Bolixonea  with  his  danger,  and  flies  with 
ium.  Leontes  throws  the  queen  into  pri- 
km,  where,  she  is  deliyeredx>f  a  daughter ; 
5c  orders  the  child  to  be  burnt ;  his  aiten- 
dahtii  remonstrate  against  this  barbarous 
ieoteoce,  and  he  then  sends  one  of  them 
io  carry  it  out  of  his  dominions,  and  ex- 
hose  it  in  some  wild  place*  He  has  sent 
tnesBengcrs  to  Delphos  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle ;  tait,  innead  of  waiting  for  their  re- 
Ium  to  confirm  his  suspicions  or  disprove 
Ihcm,  he  brings  the  queen  to  trial.  Du- 
ring the  trial  fiic  messengers  arrive,  the 
answer  of  the  god  is  opened,  and  found 
fo  be  that  the  queen  Js  innocent,  the  child 
legitimate,  and  that  Leontes  will  be  with- 
out an  heir  unless  this  which  is  lost  shall 
he  found.  Even  this  fails  to  convince 
him  ;  but  immediately  tidings  come  in  that 
the  prince,  his  only  son,  has  died  of  anxiety 
for  his  mother :  tl^  queen  at  this  faints, 
tmi  his  carried  off;  and  her  woman  comes 
in  ppp9*?ntly  to,  say  that  she  is  dead.  also. 
*«  The  courtier  meantime  lands  with  tlie 
child  upon  the  coast  of  Boh«ma,and  there 
leaves  it:  a  bear  pursues  him  across  the 
ata^,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience, 
and  eats  him  out  of  their  sight ;  which  is 
doubtless  to  their  f^reat  disappoiiitnient. 
The  ship  is  lost  with  all  on  board  m  a 
storm,  and  thus  no  clue  is  left  for  disco- 
reringthe  princeM.  Sixteen  years  are 
now  supposed  to  elapse  between  the  third 
and  fourth  acts :  the  lost  child,  Perdita, 
ha«  grown  up  a  beautiful  shepherdness,  and 
the  Wli  of.  Polixenes  hat  promised  marriage 
to  her.  He  proceeds  to  espouse  her  at  a 
•hecp-«hetring  feast ;  where  a  pedlar,  who 
fticks  pockets,  excitQH  much  merriment. 
tolia^ones,  and  Camilla  the  old  courtier 
%Ao  had  preferred  his  Ufe,  ane  present  i^ 


disjTuise  and  prevent  the  contract'  Qii 
millOy  longing  to  return  to  his  owa  eaoiU 
try,  persuades  ^he  prince  to  fiy  wth  hit 
beloved  to  Sicily :  he  then  j^oes  with  the 
king  in  puranit  of  them,  llie  old  ihe^ 
herd,  who  had  bro«i|i^t  up  Perdiu.  as  bii 
6vm  child,  go^s  m  company  with  bpr;!)^ 
produces  the  thinga^  which  he  had  kmi 
with  her ;  she  is  thu^  discover^  U)  be  the 
lost  daughter  of  Leontes,  and  the  oracle  is 
accomplished.  .  But  the  g^reatcit  wonderii 
yet  to  come.  As  Leontes  stoll  coptiB«t 
to  bewail,  the  loss  of  his,  nyile,  PaaHna, 
the  queen's  woman,  promises  to  shew  him 
a  9tatue  of  her,  painted  to  the  life,  the  wsn^ 
of  Julio  Romat)o,  thai:  paiatarhafingiooi 
rishedin  the  days  when  Bohemia  vlit 
niaritime  country,  and  when  the  Jdnfi. 
thereof  were  used  to  consult  the  oncleof 
Apollo,  being  idolaters.  .This  statue  prorei 
to  be  die  ijueen  hcr$elf,  who  begins  to 
move  to  slow  musie,  and  comes  down  to 
her  hu8ban(l.  And  then  to  conclude  tie 
play,  as  it  was  the  husband  of  this  wonna 
who  has  been  eaten  by  the  bciar,  old  Ca. 
millo  is  giVeii  her  that  she  may  be  nolo^ 
ser. 

«  Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  ofShabi- 
p'^are  by  these  absurdmes,  which  jtf?  all 
that  I  Can  understand  of  the  pby.  While, 
however,  the  English  tolerate  such,  and 
are  pleased  not  merely  in  spite  of  them,  bat 
with  them,  it  would  become  their  trwel* 
lers  not  to  speak  with  qmte  so  much  con- 
tempt of  the  Spanish  theatre.  That 
Shakespeare  was  a  great  dramatist,  oot. 
withsunding  his  Winter's  Tale,  I  bdierej 
just  as  I  know  Cervantes  to  have  been  a 
great  itian,  though  be  wrote  Ei  Mm 
Piufian." 

The  nineteenth  and  .twentieil 
letters  comment  the  church  of  Eng- 
land in  a  manner  very  nathral  from 
a  ])ious  catholic  traveller-  The 
twenty-first  talks  of  pur  collectors; 
the  twenty-second  o(  paper-curreo- 
cy  and  forgery. 

The  tvtrcnty-third  resuni^s  a  des- 
criptive character  and  says  murboa 
Westniirister-abbey.  ,  The  three  re- 
maining  letters  of  this  volume  s;)C- 
culate  on  christian  names,  uh  bunt- 
ing, and  on  the  poor  la\v§. 

The  second  volume  opens  into 
Saint  Paul's.  The  comparer  of 
London   dnd    Paris  would  oppo* 
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Weatminitef-ubUey^lo  Notre-damc, 
and  Saint  Paul's  to  the  Pantheon,  , 
Both  in  the  Gothic  and  in  the  Gre- 
cian edifice  the  English  buildings, 
surpass  the  French.  A  just  regret 
is  expressed  that  to  works  of  the 
Bne  artSy  the  churches  of  protes- 
tantism should  hitherto  have  been 
io  inhospitable.  Yet  in  the  case  of 
Saint  Paul's  perhaps  there  is  little 
to  regret:  tile  gaudy  colouring  of 
:he  painter  ill  accoi'ds  with  the  grey 
^Is'of  a  stone  quarry,  and  with 
;be  s^et  uniforiti  tints  of  statuary. 

The  twenty-eighth  to  the  thir- 
:ieth  letters  converse  about  theCa- 
:holic,  theSbcinian,  and  other  sects, 

Espriella  next  undertakes  a  jour- 
ley:  the  thirty-first,  thirty-second, 
tod  thirty^third  letters  are  from 
3zford  :  they  display  a  minute  and 
astefol  observation  of  the  place. 
The  traveller's  route  is  through 
Blenheim,  Worcester,  Birmingham, 
itafford,  Manchester,  and  Chester 
0  liverpoo).  Every  thing  is  des* 
ribed  and  eomimented  with  in- 
ight. 

from  Liverpool,  Espriella  jour- 
ties  to  the  lakes:  here  he  seems 
peculiarly  attentive,  and  maps  the 
accesiiive  features  of  the  landscape 
[1  a  manner  not  equalled  in  Gray's 
otters  to  Mason.  This  part  of 
be  tour  will  assuredly  pass  into 
ur  guide-books,  and  cicerone  eve- 
y  future  traveller  through  the  Ar- 
adian  district.  The  view  of  lake 
leswic,  at  p.  214,  is  a  master-piece 
f  eloquent  description.  Ever^ 
ling  described  in  Cumberland  is 
ainted  with  the  vividness  of  a  poet 
ad  the  fidelity  of  an  historian;  it  will 
B  studied  by  the  spectators  of  the 
senerj;  to  enhance  their  enjoy- 
lents,  and  by  tourists  through  other 
ne  scenes  as  a  model  of  unaffected 
et  rapturous  delineation.  From 
Junnberland  in  the  forty-fourth  let- 
5r  Espriella  comes  to  York. 

Lincoln,    Cambridge,    Newmar- 
et  succeed  ;  and  at  length  the  tra- 
^ller  returns  to  London.  Elections, 
ANi*.  Rev.  Vol.  VI. 


fashions,  me4tcal  ^aperstitions  .are  0 
the  .principal  topics,  which  occupy  ^ 
the  remainder  of  the  volume.  We  . 
very  much  w'hh  that  Espriella  had  , 
gone  on  from  Cumberland  to  Edin**  j 
burg.  The  Scotch  metropolis  is 
an  object  yvell  worth  painting  in  dc'-A 
tail.  It  is  to  London  what  Athens  ij 
was  to  Rome  s  the  training-place  of ' 
our  ruling  minds,  the  awakener  o£t 
intellect,  the  polisher  of  eloquence* ' 
the  seminary  of  in:itruction.       .     .     .' 

The  third  volume  opens  with  a 
characterization  of*  the  Methodists^i 
to  whom  three  letters  are  conse-^ 
crated.  No  foreis^ner  was  ever  be- 
fore so  minutely  solicitous  to  observe 
and  to  record  the  features  of  our' 
several    sects.      Newspapers, 


re- 


views, magazines,  novels,  are  dis- 
cussed more  superficially  than  their" 
importance  required:  wo  v^jshed 
for  a  much  longer  fifty-sixth  letter.- 
The  •  Quakers  are  brought  on  the 
sceneinamannermorect>mpUmenta* 
rythan  is  natural  fora catholic.  Thtf* 
sect  without  priests  hasalwap  been. 

K  raised  by  the  malice  of  philosophy, 
ut  rarely  by   the  prudence  of  pa- 
pism. 

Cards,  commerce,  titles,  revo. 
lutionary  apprehensions  are  piassed 
in  review.  Then  followsan  account 
of  Swedenborgianism,  remarkable 
for  its  neatness,  brevity,  and  koow« 
ledge  of  the  subject  Jews,  Infi^ 
dels,  Py ths^oreans.  Pagans,  follow : 
it  deserves  notice  that  when  insanity 
assumes  a  religious  fonn  it  is  rarely 
confined  in  England :  but  that  the 
spendthrift  or  the  lewd  madman  is 
immediately  dispossessed  of  bis  au- 
tonomy. 

Greenwich  is  v  sited.  The  dul- 
ness  of  an  English  Sunday  is  justly 
yawned  at.  Barruel,  Brothers,  Jo- 
nanna  Southco^t  are  talked    of  at 

f^reat   length.      The   agriculturists 
6II0W, 

The  seventy-third  letter  contains 
curious  and  interesting  remarks  on 
English  language.  We  should  will- 
ingiv  extract  them,    as  peculiarly 
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idapted  fnr  stpzriU  pfeservarion  io 
records  of  literatarc;  but  when  ft 
work  attains  h  second  edition  before 
the  first  is  reviewed,  the  shorter  the 
tnalysis  the  better. 

In  the  serenty -fourth,  seventy- 
fifth,  and  seventy -sixth  letters,  Es- 
priella  re-embarks  for  Spain  \  takinjf 
j9ath  and  Bristol  in  bis  route  for 
Falmouth.  Bath,  it  should  seem, 
might  have  afforded  materials  for  a 
more  extensive  nofice* 


Of  the  foreigners  who  Inure  vi^ 
sited  England,  tlic  abb^  Grosslcy,wc 
believe,  passes  on  the  continent  for 
the  most  convprehensive  and  ▼igilam 
observer.  His  reputation  wilfbow 
before  that  of  Elapriella,  whose  work 
will  no  doubt  be  translated  into  the 
French,  the  (^rman  and  the  Siianisk 
languages,  and  will  become  the  book 
whence  untraveiled  foreigners  wiU 
in  future  be  advised  to  take  then:  idei 
of  Britain. 


^tLT.  XV.  Mfy  Pocket'Bdot ;  af.  Hints  for  "a  ryghie  marie  and  comcdiede  Taio',* 
in  Mo.  to  beealledt  The Strang<r  in  Ireland,  is  1803.    ily  aKNiQHTEaAAirT. 


This  is  an  excellent  quiz  upou 
the  quarto  of  a  certain  kn-ght  er- 
iant,  whose  name  will  readily  su^* 
gest  itself  to  the  reader  of  the  title 
page.    We  have  had  a  good  laugh 


with  the  author,  and  if  Sir  Joho 
Carr  has  as  much  good  nature  as  we 
give  him  credit  for,  he  will  ex- 
claim, *'  a  hity  a  veri/  palpable hU^ 
and  iaugh  too. 


ASLT.XVI   PtUriotic  Sketches  of  Irgland't  wrhten  in  Conuaught. 

SON,  12mo.  2  vols. 


Bif  Mi  ss  Owbv- 


Miss  Owenson  has  entitled  these 
sketches,  *^  Patriotic"  ones,  she  is 
entitled  to  our  best  thanks  for  saving 
us  from  a  difficulty.  We  should 
have  been  sadly  embarrassed  for 
an  epithet  to  designate  the  nature 


of  them,  for  had  we  cidled  them 
moral,  religious,  historical,  polki* 
cal,  or  statrstrcal,  the  epithet  woqU 
have  been  equally  inappropriate.--' 
They  are  patriotic* 


A«T.  XVIL  A  DetaiUd  Account  qf  the  Butilc  of  AtislerUtt.  By  ike  JuUriam  M^m^ 
GeneraU^TvrrhViHtiWL.  TransltUtd  from  t^te  French,  fyMi^orFinm  CopfiiIi 
Jesieumt  ^tarter-Masler  General  to  the  Briikhjtrm^,  8vo.  pp.  146. 


This  little  volume  will  probably 
be  considwed  by  Oiilitary  men  as  a 
valuable  document.  It  may  be 
cbnsidered  in  the  light  of  a  demi- 
official  Austrian  account  of  that 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Ger- 
many, and  led  to  the  confederation 
of  the  Rnme.  It  is  written  with 
temper  and  impartiality,  and  where 
any  slight  inaccuracies  have  crept 
into  the  narrative,  they  are  cor- 
rected in  notes  by  a  French  officer, 
whose  name  however  is  not  given. 
Major  general  Stutterheim  freely 
acknowledges  the  superior  military 
genius  and  science  of  Napoleon, 
and,  Without  hesitation,  imputes 
tlie  loss  of  the  battle  to  the  incor- 
irectncss  and  insufficiency  of  the  in* 


formation  possessed  by   the  alliei; 
to  the  bad  plan   of  attack,  arising 
from  a  supposition  th^  the  enemy 
lay  intrenclied  in  a  position,  wmt 
in  fact  he  did  not  occnpy ;  to  the 
injudicious    movements,    executed 
the  day  before  the  attack,  and  m 
sight  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  g 
the  right  flank  of  the  Frencfa ; 
the  want  of  concentration  in  tfai 
Austrian  army ;  and  to  the  want  d 
communication  betweeu  thetwodis 
tant  columns.     In  shorty  be  attri* 
butes  the  loss  of  the  battle  to  fail 
generalship.    It  is  truly  observed 
in  one  of  the  notes  by  the  Fr^id 
officer,  that  the  restilt  of  the  faalll 
of  Austerlitz  proves^  that  alcbougl 
many  men  arc  capable  of  maaoeBF 
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from  an  ftrmy  of  eighty  thonfland 
sbldiers. 


feVing  fifteen  6)"  twenty  thousand 
toen,  yet  tbat  Very  few  know  how  to 
derive   all  the   possible   advantage 

AaT.  XVlII.  JnAtte  Refiarchts,  or  Transdcthns  (fd-e  Society  muimed  in  BengaH 
for  inquiring  into  tht  History  and  Antiquities,  the  Arts^  Sciencit,  and  Literature  qf 
Ana.    Vol  Vlll»  8vb.  pp.  550. 


SIC  vos  non  "vobis  mellificatis  apeSj 
18  a  simile  which  has  often   been 
mpplied  to  literary  men :  and  tiiey 
mait)i)g  them  to  whom  worldly  wealth 
ihd  worldly  honours  are  objects  of 
ambition  may  with  sufiicient  reason 
acknowledge  its  applicability.     For 
whom  however  is  the  purest  honey 
boarded  that  the  bees  of  this  world 
elaborate^  if  it  be  not  foir  the  man  of 
letters  ?     The  exploits  of  the  kings 
and.  cotttjuerors  of  old  serve  for  no- 
thing now  but  to  fill  story  books  for 
his  amusement.    It  was  to  delight 
his  leisure,  and  stimulate  his  admi* 
ration  that  Ht)mer  sung^  and  Alex* 
ander  conquered.    It  is  to  gratify 
his  curiosity  that  adventurers  have 
traversed  deserts  and  savage  conn- 
tries,  and  exploited  the  seas  fi^om 
pole  to  pole.     The  revolutions  of 
the  planet  which  he  inhabits  are  but 
matters  for  his  speculation,  and  the 
deiog^es  and  connagrations  which  it 
hasundergone>  the  sport  of  his  phi- 
losophy.     He  is  the  inheritor  of 
whatever  has  been  discovered  by 
persevering  labour,   or  created  by 
genius ;  the  ^Ise  of  all  a^es  have 
heaped  up  a  treasure  for  him  which 
fust  doth  not  corrupt,   and  which 
^eves  cannot  break  thtough  and 
steal. 

Dr*  Batty  whose  poetry  has  far 
more  merit  thati  his  friends  .have 
bosn  pleased  to  allow,  begins  one 
poem  aptly  for  the  present  minute. 

^is  winter,  cold  and  rade> 

Heap,  h«ip  the  warming  wood,  ^ 
Tliewild  wind  huibs  a  sullen  song  to-night. 

Oh  hear  that  peering  shower ! 

Haste  bojT,  this  gloomy  hour 
Pipmaads  relief)  the  cheerful  tapers  light. 


¥h(5*  now  rtiy  cbt  drbund 

Still  roars  the  wintry  sound, 
M& thinks  'tis  summer  by  this  festive  b^azef 

My  books,  companions  dear, 

In  seemly  ranks  appear. 
And  glisten  to  my  fire's  far^flashiflg  ray$« 

Her  hairy  length  outspread. 

See  Chloe  sleeping  laid, 
Whilst  whiskered  Tabby  purringiits  bettdei 

My  romping  babes  at  rest> 

With  perfect  leisure  blest, 
Where  shall  I  now  my  lettered  feast  pr6¥ide} 

This  is  a  question  which  we  need 
not  be  long  in  deciding.  The  Asi- 
atic Societv,  whose  labours  will  out* 
live  the  ill-constructed  and  baseless 
empire  in  which  they  have  origlnat- 
ed,  have  setit  over  the  eighth  volume 
of  their  researches,  and  these  trea* 
sures  of  the  East  are  fot  us.  As 
usual  we  shall  go  through  the  Vari« 
ous  articles  in  order. 

1.  Observations  respecting  the  7'e^ 
markable  effects  of  sol-lunar  injtu^ 
ence  in  the  fevers  of  India.  ;  with  the 
scheyne  of  an  Astronomical  Ephemeris 
for  the  purposes  of  Medicine  and  Me» 
teorolgy.  By  Francis  Balfour^  Esq* 

The  substance  of  this  theory  shall 
be  given  in  the  author's  own  words* 

•'    THEORBMk 

«  The  fluctuating  force  of  sol-lunar  in- 
fluence coinciding  and  co-operating  in 
all  its  various  stages  and  degrees,  with 
the  various  modifications  of  the  paroxysm 
mal  disposition,  exdtes  febrile  pa- 
roxysms to  attack  on  all  the  days  of  the 
neaps  and  spring^,  and  supports  and 
reiterates  them,  according  to  vanous 
mies,  until  the  commencement  of  dif» 
ferent  neaps ;  at*  which  juncturef  th0 
maturity  of  the  critical  disposition  hap<* 
pening  to  concur  with  the  periodical 


*  Is  not  this  appellation  as  manifestly  inapplicable  to  a  Physiciati  at  to  a   61ftr« 
gynaii? 

.    T  tfl 
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^miscellanies; 


decline  of  sol -lunar  influence,  these  pa- 
roxysms then  subside  and  cpme  to  a 
termination  or  crisis:  and  thus  form 
different  successions  of  paroxysms,  con- 

•  stituting  fevers,  of  various  length  or  du- 
ration." 

So  also  shall  his  sentiments  re- 
specting the  result  and  success  of 
his  investigations. 

•  **  Having  discovered  tin  laws  offtbnlf 
<'  paroxifsmn  and  having  marked  their 
«'  course  and  periods  in  a  manner  that 
<*  was  never  explained  or  done  before,  T 
«♦  conceive  that  I  have  been  able  to  un- 
**  fold  a  history  and  theory  of  fevers  en- 
f<  tirely  new;  consistent  with  itself  in  eve^ 
'*  ry  part,  and  with  the  other  appear- 
«*  ances  of  nature;  perfectly  conformable 
**  to  the  laws  discovered  by  the  immoital 
«*  Newton  J  and  capable  of  producing 
*'  important  improvements  in  medicine  and 
••  meteorology." 

NatMithstanding  the  influence  of 
both  sun  and  moon,  this  paper  is 
any  thing  rather  than  luminous. 

2.  Extract  from  a  sJourmU  during 
ike  late  cavipaign  in  Egypt y  by  Cap- 
tain C.  B.  Burr. 

A  description  of  the  ruins  of 
Dendeta.  The  Hindoos  who  were 
with  tlie  army  are  said  lo  have  he- 
held  them  with  a  degree:  of  admi- 
ration bordering  on  veneration,  not 
only  because  of  the  affinity  which 
they,  traced  in  several  of  tlie  figures 
to  their  own  deities,  but  bccnuse 
they  believed  the  buildings  to  have 
been  the  work  of  some  Raashas, 
who  they  conceived  had  visited  the 
earth  to  leave  this  testimony  of  su- 
pernatural power. 

3.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Hindoo 
Jii'ligion.  by  J.  J).  Fatersoii,  Esq. 

Mr.  Paterson,  fbllowing  the  sys- 
tepri  of  the  Abbe  Pluche  views  the 
images  x)f  India  in  the  light  of  hi- 
crnglyphics.  The  ground-work  of 
his  essny  is  thus  clearly  and  suc^ 
^tnc^ly  explained. 

/  **  The  I/tmlti  reliftioa  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  originally  a  reform  of  e.xist- 
iiTg  ^ytems,  when  the  arts'  and  sciences 
h.id  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection ; 
♦hit  it  w«$  intended  tO  correct  tht  feroei: 


ousness  and  corruption  bf  the  tiroes,  and  to 
reduce  mankind  to  an  artificial  ord.T  oo  i 
fimierbase  of  polity;  that  it  was  theuoi. 
ted  effort  of  a  society  of -sages,  who  re- 
tained  the  priesthood  to  themselves,  and 
rendered  it  hereditary  in  their  families  by 
the  division  of  ^e  people  into  separate 
casts  ;  that  it  was  supported  by  the  regal 
authority,  which,  while  it  controuled)  it 
supported  in  return  :  that  it  was  promul- 
gated in  all    hs  perfection  at  once  as  a 
revelation  of  high  antiquity,  to  stamp  iu 
decrees  with  greater  authority ;  and  that 
it  was   founded  on  pure  Deism,  of  which 
the  Cayatriy  translated  by  Sir  William 
JoNCs,  is  a  striking  proof;  but  to  com. 
ply  with  the  gross  ideas  of  die  multitude, 
who  required     a  visible    object  of  their 
devotion,  they  personified  thedireegrczt 
attributes  of  the  deity/' 

•«  The  first  founders  of  the  HmdttA- 
gion  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  iotn- 
tion  of  bewildering  their  followen  vidi 
metaphysical  definitions  ;  their  deicnp. 
tion  of  tfl^  deity  was  confined  to  those 
attiibutes  which  the  wonders  of  tbeciei- 
tion  so  loudly  attest ;  his  almighty  power 
to  create  ;  his  providence  to  presene  j  aod 
h\h  power  to  annihilate  or  changtwhathi 
has  created."' 

"  In  fact,  no  idea  of  the  deity  can  be 
farmed  beyond  this  :  it  is  simple,  bet  it 
forces  conviction  upon  the  mind.  Tfais 
simplicity,  however,  was  destroyed  wka 
they  attempted  to  describe  these  attnte 
to  the  eye  by  hieroglyphics ;  pcrijapi 
letters  had  not  then  been  inTcated,  ii 
which  case  they  could  have  no  other nwt 
of  instruction  than  by  sigi^  aQclemble3a> 
tical  figures.** 

«•  In  order  to  impress  on  the  minds  cf 
men  a  sense  of  their  total  ?nd  absolute (k- 
pendance  on  him,  by  whom  they  liwi  vi 
from  whom  they  have  their  being,  tfey 
invented  the  hieroglyphical  figiws  ^ 
Bkah M A  ■     ■     VibHKu-    *  —Si a 


Creation- 


Matter- 


As  emblematical  of 

Preservarion-*— DestrwiOB. 

1  hcsc  arc  referred  to 
— Space     ■       '■■Tiflgi 


Red- 

:  g 


And  painted  them 
_Blue 


^  1-3 
S  ^-  ^ 
^  '^  a 

I- 
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BftAHNtA  had  originally  five  heads,  al- 
luding to  the  five  elements  5  hence  in  one 
of  the  forms  given  to  Si'va,  as  the  Crea- 
tor, he  is  likewise  represented  with  five 
heads.  But  the  introduction  of  imaees 
soon  led  the  mass  of  mankind  to  consider 
these  personified  attributes  as  real  distinct 
personages ;  and  as  one  error  brings  ivith 
it  many  others  in  its  train,  men  separated 
into  sects,  each  selecting  one  of  the  triad, 
the  particular  object  of  their  devotion,  in 
preference  to,  and  exclusive  of  the  others  : 
the  followers  of  Vis  hnu  and  Si'va  invent- 
ed new  symbols,  each  to  ascribe  to  their 
respective  divinity  the  attribute  of  creation. 
This  contention  for  pre-eminence  ended 
in  the  total  suppression  of  the  worship  of 
Br  A  HM  A,  and  the  temporary  submission 
of  Vishnu  to  the  superiority  of  Si'va; 
but  this  did  not  last  long  ;  the  sects  rais- 
ed crusades  against  each  other ;  hordes 
of  armed  fanatics,  under  the  titles  of  5^/1- 
nyasis  and  Vatragis,  enlisted  themselves 
as  champions  of  their  respective  faith  ;  the 
former  devoted  their  lives  in  support  of 
the  superiority  of  Si'va,  and  the  latter 
were  no  less  zealous  for  the  rights  of 
Vishnu:  alternate  victory  and  defeat 
marked  the  progress  of  a  religious  war, 
which  for  ages  continued  to  harass  the 
earth,  and  enilame  mankind  against  each 
other." 

As  the  Essay  advances  the  author 
becomes  more  erudite  and  less  sa- 
tisfactory ;  he  gets  into  the  mazes 
of  etymology,  and  is  lost  in  them, 
like  all  his  predecessors.  Woe  be 
til  the  letters  of  the  alpliabet  when 
they  fall  iiiiA  the  hands  of  a  mytho- 
logical etymologist!  the  very  Com- 
positor does  not  exercise  over  them 
so  absolute  an  authority.  Paying 
tio  regard  to  the  vowels,  nor  to  any 
consonants  but  what  suit  bis  imme* 
diate  purpose,  a  single  letter  with 
him  is  good  presumption  of  identity, 
and  the  coincidence  of  two  amount 
to  proof. 

There  is  a  curious  print  in  this 
paper  representing  the  Snan  Jatra, 
or  Idols  of  the  Temple  of  Jagan- 
nath  (the  Jaggemaut  we  suppose 
pf  old  travelers)  when  stript  of 
their  ornamants  to  be  bathed.  Mr. 
Paterson  supposes  then  to  be  nor 
thing  more  than  the  ^ranava^  or 


mystical  character  which  represents 
the  name  of  the  Deity,  first  made 
into  a  cypher,  then  improved  by  a 
few  additional  lines,  and  lastly  con- 
verted into  three  distinct  idols.  To 
me,  he  says,  it  appears  a  stroke  of 
refined  policy  in  the  first  founders 
of  the  temple,  to  nresent  as  an 
object  of  worship,  tne  personifica* 
tion  of  the  triliteral  word,  which  is 
held  in  reverence  alike  by  all  secta* 
ries,  and  to  give  it  a  title,  which 
each  sect  might  apply  to  the  object 
of  its  particular  adoration.  The 
intention  of  the  foundation  was. 
evidently  to  render  the  Temple,  a* 
place  of  pilgrimage  open  to  all  sects, 
and  to  uraw  an  immense  revenue 
from  the  multifarious  resort  of  de^ 
votees.  The  ornaments  smd  apparel 
with  which  they  cover  the  image, 
conceal  the  real  figure  from  the 
multitude,  and  give  it  an  air  of  mys* 
tery  !  How  is  it  that  this  gentleman, 
who  is  far  more  ingenious  than  my* 
thological  writers  in  general,  does 
not  perceive  that  this  very  conceal- 
ment  destroys  the  refined  policy 
which  he  has  imai^ined  ?  As  for  the 
idols  in  question  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  the  original  character; 
their  rudeness  is  some  proof  of  their 
antiquity.  I  should  gqess  them  to 
have  been  cut  by  the  savages  of 
the  country,  and  adopted  by  the 
Brahmins  to  please  them,  just  as 
Mahomet  sufiered  the  Black  Stone 
to  retain  its  honours. 

Is  the  mytholo^  of  the  Hindoos, 
radically  and  truly  a  philosophical 
system,  or  is  it  a  mere  mass  of  ac- 
cumulated superstitions  ?  a  picture 
which  ignorant  hands  have  daubed 
and  blotted,  or  a  daub  which  skilful 
ones  are  improving  into  a  picture  ? 
allegory  or  nonsense?  To  show 
that  its  fables  may  be  allegorised  is 
no  proof  that  they  were  originally 
allegorical.  It  needs  but  little  eru«- 
dition  to  know  that  any  thing  may 
be  allcgoric^ily  interpreted,  and 
any  my  >tery  extracted  from  any  fable. 
The  first  sources  of  .idolaitry  are 
nowhere  so  well  explained  as  in  the 
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Book  of  Wisdom.  The  earliest  de- 
riation  which  men  made  from  the 
patriarohal  religion  was  to  worship 
the  heavenly  bodiesand  the  elements. 
They  *  deemed  either  fire,  or  wind, 
or  the  swift  air,  or  the  circle  of  the 
stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  the 
lights  of  heaven,  to  be  the  gods  which 
governed  the  world,'  and  being  *  de- 
lighted with  their  beauty,'  and 
^^  astonished  at  their  power  and  vir^ 
tue,  took  them  to  be  gods.'  Im* 
moderate  grief  overpowering  reason 
was  a  second  cause,  A  father  weeps 
beforQ  the  image  of  his  dead  child, 
talks  to  it,  complains  to  it,  and  fi- 
nally puts  up  prayers  and  oS^vs  sa- 
crifice to  it,  and  cqndudesby  esta^ 
blishiog  in  his  family  a  system  of  ce-« 
femonial  worship.  The  Greek  wri« 
ters  have  indicated  this  source  of 
idolatry ;  and  the  effect  of  a  kin-* 
dred  cause  may  at  this  day  be  seen 
in  the  images  and  relics  of  the 
papists.  Oppression  and  servility 
gave  rise  to  the  same  system  in  ano« 
ther  way.  A  tyrant  set  up  his  imago 
to  be  worshipped,  or  permitted  fiis 
batterers  to  pay  divine  honours  to 
St.  *  And  this  was  an  occasion  to 
deceive  the  world,  for  men,  serv- 
ing either  calamity  or  tyranny,  did 
ascribe  unto  stocks  and  stones  the 
incommunicable  name.*  The  sub- 
ject is  not  pursued  farther  by  the 
autboi'  of  this  divine  book.  Where 
mankind  has  sunk  lower  (for  sa- 
vage man  is  degenerfited  man)  the 
.causes  of  idolatry  become  more  nu" 
merous  :  their  dreams  are  thought 
oracular,  their  disetises  the  effects 
of  evil  spirits,  and  every  thine  ani- 
inate  or  inanimate,  on  which  the 
imagination  happens  to  dwell,  be- 
comes an  object  of  worship.  Faith 
is  an  appetite  of  the  mind.  If  the 
old  experiment  of  breeding  up 
children  without  teaching  them  to 
•peak,  could  he.repeateq,  ag  soon 
as  they  could  be  understood^  it 
would  be  found  that  they  had  made 
superstitioba  for  themselves.  You 
may  inhibit  the  nurge  maid's  storiej^ 


and  draw  the  inquiMtorial  pea  oref. 
the  word  ghost  every  where  excefit 
in  the  catechism,  but  till  night  caa 
be  deprived  of  its  darkness,  ;ind 
light  of  its  shadows;  while  the 
senses  can  be  impressed  hj  stillfiest, 
or  startled  by  sounds,  while  eteiy 
thing  around  us  remains,  as  ite?er 
must  remain,  all  mysiery;  while 
the  human  mind  continues  what  it 
is,  and  while  man  continues  to  be 
mortal,  the  fear  of  things unkoovh 
will  in  some  fprm  or  otber forever 
influence  us ;  and  if  itbenotmatuivl 
into  awholesQmeandelevatiD2[£iidi, 
it  will  needs  degdnerate into 2^  Doxi^i 
ousand  degrading  superstition. 

Whenever  a  religion  bp  been 
systematically  invented,  or  reform-. 
^d,  the  fact  has  been  recorded  in 
history,  and  the  memory  of  the 
founder  or  reformer  religiously  pre- 
served. Those  mythologies  tilerei 
fore  which  can  be  referred  to  dOs 
known  author  must  be  prei^affled to 
h^ve  grown  up  out  of  the  accideoti 
of  society.  Now  it  is  not  pretend- 
ed thft  the  Hindoo  Tnythologyir 
the  work  of  any  one  lawgiver.  It  ha 
been  made  piecemeal.  It  h?6  ^i' 
gled  like  the  Roman  Catholic  m. 
tem  with  rival  sects,  and  in  m 
manner  conquered  by  confonaiag. 
Because  the  progress  of  koott 
•ledge  has  been  froui  Ea^t  toW«t, 
it  by  no  means  follows  thatall  which 
is  found  in  the  East  has  originated 
there.  As  it  is  with  the  g(Mof 
these  nfitions,  so  doe$  it  seem  to 
have  been  with  the  little  »terliBg 
ore  which  can  be  extracted  fronathj 
rubbish  of  their  fables,  Tfcff 
chronology  is  worthless,  and  fcir 
history  previous  to  the  entranttw 
the  Aiobaoimedans  do  better^  b^t 
if  they  can  produce  no  better  ^ 
count  of  themselves  why  aie»?tD 
credit  their  pretensioosf  ^^^^ 
sonable  to  concliide  that  toiif» 
Egypt  thejr  were  Wonowen,  »f 
lenders,  aod  that  their  pbiloflV>^ 
and  physics  were  fittHil  m^  9^ 
and  AratH9Jis« 
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-   Dupuis,  «nd  Voloey  afler  bim, 
bave   laboured    to   invalidate  the 
truth  of  Chmtianityy    by  showing 
that  those  parifs  ot  tbc  Christian 
creed  whichail  establishments  teach, 
but  which  the  Unitarians  reject  as 
fabulous^  exist  in  the  fables  of  the 
East ;  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
triumphantly    retorted    tliat   these 
dim  shadowings   of  the  Christian 
loysteries,    are  so  many  proofs  of 
their  truth.     As  for  the  Trimourtee 
no  stress  must  be  laid  on  that ;  the 
mystical  meaning  which  has  been 
given   it,    fits,    but  the     meaning 
has  been  made  for  the  Trimourtee, 
not  the  Trimourtee  for  the  mean- 
ing.   There  could  not,  otherwise, 
bave  been  three  bostile  sects  ;  the 
Ctiristian  Trit heists  have  never  en- 
deavoured to  set  up  one  God  above 
the  other  two.      Of  all    religious 
allegories  this  is  the  most  obvious, 
wherever  man    bas  ha^l  leisure   to 
think  upon  the  mysteries  with  which 
he  is  surrounded,  the  tendencj^  of 
life  to  death,  and  of  death  to  life 
has  been  perceived,  and  the  rudest 
hieroglyphics  display  some  symbol 
of  this  ♦  cycle.    The  resemblances 
to   Christianity  which    have    been 
found  or  fciucied  in  the  Jvatars  are 
more  cmrious,  and  lead  perhaps  to 
an  important  conclusion. 

It  is  related  of  Bouddas  the  mas- 
ter, pr  according  to  others,  the 
disciple  of  Manes,    that  he  went 


into  the  East  and  therf  pxopa(;iated 
his  opinions,  affirming,  m  order  to 

Eive  them  a  divine  atithority,  that 
e  was  born  of  a  virgin.  Beauso« 
bre  supposes  that  thq  Ecclesiastical 
Historians  in  their  ignorance  or  in 
their  malice,  imputed  to  this 
Bouddas  what  they  bad  beard  of 
the  Indian  Booddha  ;  but  is  itiiot 
far  more  probable  that  this  t9  the 
Booddha  whose  doctrines  prevail 
at  this  day  in  Siam  and  Ceylonj 
bave  been  incorporated  into  the  om- 
nivorous mytholoj^y  of  Hindostaa, 
and  are  to  be  traced  in  every  country 
of  the  East  ?  It  is  beyond  a  dout|t 
that  the  Mantcbsans  spread  thenah 
selves  Eastward.  The  St.  Thomas 
of  Meliapor  was  a  Manicbcean,  the 
j^dam  whose  footstep  is  shown  ttt 
Ceylon,  was  one  of  the  twelve 
Musters,  or  Apostles,  of  Manes. 
Here  is  a  Booddha  who  goes  into 
^he  East,  preaches  a  new  religion^ 
and  lays  claim  to  an  immaculate 
conception.  As  for  tlie  chronology 
of  the  Hindoos,  it  furnishes  no  argu- 
ment aqainst  the  identity  of  their 
Avatar  and  this  imp6stor.  Such 
chronology  is  too  absurd  to  i«(|uire 
confutation.  When  it  gets  be- 
yond the  common  nomenclature  of 
numeration  it  bids  adieu  to  com- 
mon sense.  History  has  nothing 
to  do  with  trillions  and  quadrillions 
of  ages. 
4.  Extracts  from  $he  Essence  of 


*  A  good  summary  of  this  doclrine  is  given  by  Hakewill  as  the  arjrumcnt  both 
of  bis  frontispiece  and  his  book.  Although  he  says,  the  Creator  and  Disposer  of  all 
things  hath  lefl  all  particulars  and  individuals  under  the  moon»  to  the  stroke  of  time 
and  death,  yet  b  v  his  powerful  hand  he  hoi  doth,  back  the  scythe  of  timefroH<le- 
stroying  or  impairing  the  universe,  thougii  the  same  hand  shall  at  last  dettmy  the^ 
whole  by  fire.  In  the  mean,  he  hath  so  ordained  that  the  Elements  of  whith  afl  siib« 
lunary  bodies ^re  composed,  do  so  beget  one  the  0(her,  and  areagain  so  begotten, 
each  from  other,  that  while  liiey  seem  to  die,  they  become*  immortal.  For  as 
earth  is  resolved  into  water;  the  water  ratified  into  air,  and  the  air  into  fire,  in 
the  way  of  their  ascension ;  so  in  their  descending  downward,  by  a  mutual  compensa- 
tion the  fire  becometh  air,  the  air  thickeneth  into  waler  and  the  water  again  inl« 
eatth.  And  as  a  ship  which  rideth  at  anchor  is  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  winds  ami 
Mnvesj  and  yet  cannot  move  beyond  the  length  of  hi<  cable,  but  is  carried  about  in  a 
rouod»  ctill  moving,  yet  never  removed ;  or  as  a  wheel,  at  every  turn,  t)til>fc«di 
iboui  all  his  spokes  to  the  same  place,  observing  a  constancy  even  in  turnifig  ; 
80  though  there  be  many  changes  and  variations  in  the  woHdf  yet  alP  things 
pome  about,  one  time  or  another,  to  the  same  points  again,  and  tlitte  is  nothing 
new  undec  the  sun. 
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Lo^icy  propJ^ed  tts  a  small  supple* 
plant  to  ^rdh'C  and  Persian  Gram- 
Viar^  and  toith  a  view  to^  elucidate 
ee'  tain  points  connected  with  Orien* 
tal  literature.  £1/  Francis  BaU 
Jmr^  Esq. 

«  Although  the  work?  of  Aristotle 
WK  translated  into  Arahic  many  centuries 
ago»  and  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  sys- 
tem of  logic  generally  ascribed  to  him  con<» 
•titateiy  at  this  time,  the  logic  of  all  the 
nations  of  Asia  who  possess  the  Mahom* 
medan  faith,  yet  I  do  not  find  that  this 
point  has  been  directly  confirmed  by  tran- 
jlattons  from  the  Arabie  or  tcrsi  n  ma 
the  languages  of  hMrope.  At  least  none 
that  T  know  of  have  appeared  in  India. 

**  The  following  xtra  ts  taken  from  a 
Periian  translation  of  the  Teh%eeh  ul  Man* 
tikt  or  Essence  of  Logic,  an  Arabic  trea- 
tise of  ceosiderable  repute,  seem  to  place 
this  (jaestion  beyond  dout^t,  by  their  close 
coincidence  in  every  point  with  the  system 
referred  to  Ar  isto  t  l  e 

*«  To  the  logical  system  of  this  won- 
derful genius,  modem  philosophers  of  dis- 
tinguished eminence,  and  amongst  these, 
Jjord  Kaimis  .,  have  not  hesitated  to  im<* 
pnte  the  blame  of  retardin ;  the  progress 
of  science  and  improvement  in  Euro^  e^ 
for  two  thousaind  years,  by  holding  the 
leasoniog  facuinr  constrained  and  cramped 
by  the  Infers  ot  syllogism 

**  From  some  of  the  extracts  contained 
in  this  paper,  it  will  appear,  Ist  That  the 
node  of  reasoning  by  Induction  illustrated 
and  improved  by  the  crreat  Lord  Veru- 
XAM,  in  his  Oir^anum  Novum;  and  gene- 
Tally  considered-  as  the  cause  of  the  rapid 
orogreis  of  scteace  ialater  times,  was  per- 
mdy  known  to  Aristotle,  and  was 
distinctly  delineated  by  him,  as  a  method 
of  isfdtigation  t  at  leads  to  certainty  or 
tfutbi  aiM  2dly»  that  Aristotle  was 
Jikewise  nerfectly  acquainted,  not  merely 
with  th«  idrm  of  induction*  but  with  the 
proper  QMterials  to  be  employed  in  car- 
Tying  it  OB— -Facu  and  Experiments. 

**  Wc  are  theiefbre  led  to  infer,  that  ail 
the  blame  of  confining  the  human  mind  for 
•0  long  a  time  in  chains  by  the  forms  fi  syU 
logi^m,  canitoi  be  fiurly  imputed  to  Ak  1  • 
pTOTii ;  nor  all  Uhs  aierii  of  enlarging 
it  and  .citing  it  free,  ascribed  to  Loid 
Ya  a  t'  t  A  M .  The  va&t  «^xten  t  of  A  a  1  .«- 
rnw*^  learning  anfl  knpwledj^e,  and 


the  singular  strength  and  t^enetntion  of 
his  mind  having,  naturally  encou^f^ 
him  to  undertake  a  complete  anaiyd^  of 
all  its  powers,  the  doctrine  of  syiloj^ivn 
became,  of  course,  a  consutueni  andoe- 
cessary  part  of  his  comprehensive  i)u 
tem.  And  if  succeeding  philosopben, 
attracted  by  its  ingenuity  and  beaul^i 
have  deserted  the  substance  in  pursuit 
of  the  shadow,  the  pernicious  coDie* 
sequences  of  this  delusion,  cannot,  j\ut< 
ly,  be  referred  to  him." 

5.  An  account  of  the  measurmeni 
of  an  arc  on  the  meridian  on  ike  Coast 
of  Coromandely  and  the  length  qJ  t 
degree  deduced  thertfrom  inthekti* 
tude  1 2.  32.  By  Brigade  Mofit 
William  Lamblor. 

6.  On  the  Hindu  system  of  As^ 
trommif/y  and  their  connt'ciion  witk 
History  and  ancient  and  modert 
Times,    By  J.  Bently,  Esq, 

Mr.  Bently's  former  papers  up- 
on this  subject  having  been  contro- 
verted in  the  Edinburgh  Revicff, 
he  comes  forward  now  to  shew  \m 
little  the  critic  in  question  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  matters  he  pre- 
tends to  review-  The  argument 
which  this  gentleman  adduced  vas 
decisive : — the  sufya  siddhaHia, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  astrono- 
mical treatise  of  the  Hindus,  and 
which  they  pretend  was  reveaW 
above  two  million  years  a^'O,  was 
composed  by  VHrdha  between  seven 
ancL  eight  hundred  years  zp. 
Conse  juentiy  all  the  works  in  whicb 
Varaha  is  mentioned,  or  that  trea- 
tise referred  10,  are  posterior  to hio, 
and  the  boasted  fabric  of  Hiochi 
antiquity  falls  to  the  ground.  Ths 
Reviewer  has  denied  that  Varah, 
was  the  author  of  this  book.  Mr. 
Bently  affirms  that  the  feet  is  be- 
yond  all  doubt,  beinj(  pro?edby 
the  work  itself,  and  by  the  other 
works  of  Varah.i,  and  adoutted  by 
every  Hindu  astronomer  who  hai 
the  smallest  pretension  to  the  kiioir* 
led«:e  of  the  hbtory  of  aslronooiy 
in  India.  A  dispute  upon  a  point 
of  Hebrew  literature  may  be  a» 
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Veil  decided  in  England  as  at  Jeru- 
caleoi ;  but  an  opinion  concerning 
Sanscreet  authors  certainly  does  not 
come  with  as  much  weight  from 
Edinburgh  as  from  Calcutta. 

7.  ^n  essjy  on  the  saa^ed  Isles  in 
the  IVest^  with  other  essays  connect^ 
€rf  with  that  xcork.  By  Capt.  T- 
Wilford. 

^  The  Sacred  Isles  in  the  West,  of 
vhich  SwetaJttnfiaf  or  the  White  Island^ 
is  the  principal,  and  the  most  famous,  are» 
in  fact,  the  holy  land  of  the  Hindur. 
There  the  fundamental  and  mysterious 
transacnons  of  the  history  of  their  religion. 
Id  its  rise  and  progress  took  place.  The 
White  Island,  this  holy  land  in  the 
West,  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
their  religion  and  mythology,  that  they 
cannot  be  separated :  and,  of  course,  di- 
vines 10  IfuRa  are  necessarily  acquainted 
^vith  it,  as  distant  Musselmant  with  Arabia, 
**  This  I  conceive  to  be  a  most  favourable 
circumstance ;  as,  in  the  present  case,  the 
learned  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  as- 
certain whether  the  White  Island  be  Eng- 
land^  and  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  H'tndtu 
the  Britiih  Isles.  After  having  ma- 
tarely  considered  the  subject,  jT  think 
they  are.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are 
given  in  the  present  work,  and  I  submit 
them  with  all  dae  deference  to  the  learned, 
declaring  publicly,  that  I  have,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  fairly  suted  the 
case,  and  that  i  have  not  designedly  o- 
mitted  any  passage  that  might  induce  a 
different  conclusion.  At  the  same  time  I 
desire  them  to  belie \'e.  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  write  dogmatically,  even  when  I 
seem  to  make  a  positive  assertion,  and 
that  I  never  entertained  an  idea  diat  my 
conviction  should  preclude  the  fidl  exer- 
cise of  their  judgment. 

•*  Should  tlie  learned,  after  a  due  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  and  of  the  proofs  I 
have  adduced  in  support  of  my  opinion, 
dissent  from  it,  and  assign  another  situ- 
ation for  the  White  Island,  and  the  Sa- 
cred Isles,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to 
it :  for,  admitting  my  position'  to  be  right, 
I  am  conscious  tnat  Britain  cannot  receive 
any  additional  lustre  from  it.  Indeed  I 
had  originally  supposed  Crete  xj^he  meant, 
and  it  was  not  without  some  reluctance, 
xhat  I  gave  up  the  first  impression,  origina- 
ting from  no  unspecious  reasons,  wnich 
l^owever  yielded  to  more  eolid  proofs." 


It  was  Captain  Wilford*s  inten- 
tion to  have  published  this  essay 
several  years  ago,  in  a  separate 
form.  A  fortunate,  he  says,  but  at 
the  sanoc  time  a  most  distressful 
discovery  contributed  to  delay  ita, 
publicalion.  Though  he  had  never 
doubted  the  authenticity  of  his 
vouchers,  and  had  cursorily  col- 
lated them  with  the  oiii^inals,  yet 
on  reflecting  how  easily  mistakes 
take  place,  he  resolved  once  more 
to  make  a  general  collation  before 
the  essay  was  sent  to  press. 

«^  In  ^ing  on  with  die  collation,  1  soon 
perceived,  that  whenever  the  word  S*iof 
tam^  or  S'weta-dwifia^  the  name  of  tha 
principal  of  the  Sacred  Isles,  and  also  of 
the  whole  cluster,  was  inu-oduced,  the 
writing  was  somewhat  difFereiit,  and  thai 
the  paper  was  of  a  different  colour,  as  if 
stained.  Suiprised  at  this  strange  appear^ 
ance,  I  held  the  page  to  the  light,  and  per- 
ceived immediately  that  there  was  an  era<- 
sure,  and  that  some  size  had  been  applied. 
<<  Even  the  former  word  was  not  so  much, 
defaced,  but  that  I  could  aometLn.e8  make 
it  out  plainly.  I  was  thunderstruck,  but 
ft)lt  some  consolation,  in  knowing  that 
still  my  manuscript  was  in  my  own  po:**. 
session.  I  recollected  my  essay  on  Egypt^ 
and  instandy  referred  to  the  origmair 
which  I  had  quoted  in  it,  my  fears  were 
but  too  soon  realized,  the  same  deception^, 
the  same  erasures  appeared  to  liave  per- 
vaded them.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  So«. 
ciety  with  a  description  of  what  1  feh,  and 
of  my  distress  at  tliis  discovery.  My 
first  step  was  to  inform  my  friends  of  ity 
either  verbally  or  by  letters,  that  I  might 
secure,  at  leasts  tlie  credit  of  the  £rst  dis- 
closure. 

«<  When  I  reflected,  that  the  discovery 
might  have  been  made  by  others,  either 
betore  or  after  my  death,  that  in  one  case 
my  situauon  would  have  been   truly   dis- 
tressful ;  and  that  in  the  other  my  dame 
would  have  passed  with  infamy  to  pos- 
terity,  and  increased  the  calendar  of  im-- 
posture,  it  brought  on  such  paroxysms  as 
threatened  the  most  serious  conseouencet  • 
in  my  then  infirm  state  of  health.     I  form- 
ed at  first  the  resolution  to  give  up  entirely 
my  researches  and  pursuits,  and  to  ii)fbrni 
Government  and  the  pitblic  of  my  misfor 
tune.     But  my  friends  dissuaded  me  froi% 
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taking  ray  hasty  Mep ;  and  advised  me  to 
aKertain  whether  the  deception  had  per* 
vaded  the  whole  of  tlie  siuthorities  citea  bv 
roe,  or  some  parts  only.  I  followed  their 
adrice,  and  having  resumed  the  collation 
of  my  vouchers  with  unexceptionable  ma- 
ouscnptSy  I  found  that  the  impositions 
were  not  so  extensive  as  I  had  apprehend- 

**  The  nature  of  my  inquiries  and  pursuits 
^rai  originally  the  source  of  this  misfor- 
tone.     Had  they  bee«  confined  to  some 

CUcidar  object)  to  be  found  within  the 
its  of  a  few  book8»  as  astronomy,  it 
could  never  have  taken  place ;  but  the  case 
Vas  very  different.  The  geography,  his- 
tory and  mythology  of  the  Hindus  are 
Uended  together,  and  dispersed  through 
a  vast  number  of  volumino^  books,  in 
which  prevail*  a  most  disgusting  confusion 
and  vertiosity.  Besides,  the  titles  of  their 
books  have  seldom  any  aflinity  with  the 
oonteota ;  and  I  have  often  found  moat  va- 
luable materials  in  treatises,  the  professed 
avbject  of  which  waa  of  the  most  unpro- 
snismg  nature. 

''  Thus  when  I  began  to  itudy  (he  Samcrii 
kncuage,  I  was  obliged  to  wade,  with 
dimculty*  through  ponderous  volumes,  ge** 
oerally  without  finding  any  thing  valuable 
enough  to  reward  me  for  my  trouble.  But 
is  the  com^e  of  conversation,  my  pandit* 
and  other  learned  natives,  often  mentioned 
most  interesting  legends,  bearing  an  asto- 
lushing  aiBpity  with  those  of  the  western 
mytfaologists. 

**l  consequently  directed  my  pandit  to 
9)ake  extracts  from  all  the  Puranas  and 
other  books  relative  to  my  inquiries,  and 
to  arrange  them  under  proper  heads.  I 
j^ave  him  a  proper  establishment  of  assist- 
ants -and  writers,  and  I  requested  him  to 
procure  another  pandit  to  assist  me  in  my  - 
studies :  and  I  obtained,  for  his  further 
eocouragement,  a  place  for  him  in  the  col- 
lege at  Benares.  At  the  same  time>  I 
amuaed  myself  with  unfolding  to  him  our 
ancient  mythologyt  history,  and  geogra- 
|4iy.  •  This  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  a 
due  to  guide  him  through  ^o  immense  an 
undertaking,  and  I  had  full  confidence  in 
him.  His  manners  were  blunt  and  rough, 
and  his  arguing  with  me  on  several  reli- 
gious points  with  coolness  and  steadiness, 
a  thing  very  uncommon  among  natives, 
(who  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  are  ajpt  to 
recede)  or  seem  to  coinoide  in  opinion,) 
lysed  htm  in  my  esteem.  1  affected  to 
consider  hiiO  as  my  Guru^   9^  spiritual 


teacher;  and  at  certain  festivals,  to  Mm 
for  his  discoveries  and  commoniotioQi, 
handsome  presents  were  made  to  him  and 
his  family. 

«  The  extracts  whkh  1  dios  rccrind 
from  him,  I  continued  to  tnmbtB,  bf  w» 
of  exercise,  till,  in  a  few  yean,  this  ooi- 
kctioo  Jsecame  very  vohmunous.  Atcv 
commencemeot»  lei^Dedhimtt>bep» 
ticularly  cautious  in  his  extracts  and  «»• 
tations ;  aixi  informed  biio,  thai  a  1 
•boold,  at  a  fiuure  period,  determloe  to 
publish  any  thing,  tbe  strictest  Knuin 
would  uke  place  in  the  coUat'oo.  m 
seemed  to  acquiesce  fully  in  tbii^aad 
we  went  on,  without  any  suspicba  on  my 
part,  until  Sir  William  Joyss  8cn»^ 
recommended  to  roe  to  publish  soneofny 
disooveiies,  particularly  respectiDg  .^gjit 
I  collected  immediately  all  my  nwd«i 
relating  to  that  country,  carefully  itnad 
my  translations,  aelected  the  bestp^ts^ 
compared  tht^m  with  ail  the  fragdUBtt  t 
could  find  anoong  our  ancient  authors,  nd 
framed  the  whole  into  an  ei^y.  \  ^ 
informed  my  pandit  that,  previously  to  my 
sending  it  to  Sir  W.Jones,  amostscn- 
pulous  collation  of  the  vouchers,  vith  tbe 
original  manuscripts  from  whidi  tkj 
were  extracted,  would  take  place. 

<<  7  0  this,  without  the  least  ialtenuiofi  is 
his  countenance,  nay,  with  the  gre)Mt 
cheerfulness,  he  assented ;  and  as  itTenl 
mopths  intervened,  b^  had  time  to  pnyaR 
himself;  so  that  when  the  coUatioo  todk 
place,  I  saw  no  ground  to  disa%dit  Isi 
extracts,  and  was  satisfied. 

*<  I  have  since  learned,  that,  is  tk 
money  for  his  establishment  passed  thmgb 
his  hands,  his  avaricious  dispositioo  led 
him  to  embezzle  the  whole,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  perform  the.  task  alone,  f^ 
was  impracticable.  In  order  to  aroid  (be 
trouble  of  consulting  books,  he  coKxifd 
the  idea  of  framing  legends  from  vhubi 
recollected  from  the  PurdmiSf  sad  fiw 
what  he  had  picked  up  in  converutku  vidi 
me.  As  he  waa  exceedingly  wefireidiB 
the  Purandff  and  other  similar  books,  is 
consequence  of  his  situation  withsiUr* 
hatta  chief  of  the  first  rank  in  his  yous^ 
days,  it  was  an  easy  task  for  bin ;  w 
he  studied  to  introduce  as  much  tndhtt 
he  could,  to  obviate  tbe  das^nf**** 
diate  detection." 

This  sort  of  deception  is  nothifig 
new,— but  there  is  something  shoA; 
ing  in  the  gond^ct  of  ih^  PaB(ft 
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ivten  iKfi  was  disochrerad.  He  Bew 
ii^to  ibe  moft  violent  paroxysms  of 
lage,  calling  down  the  vengeanoe 
eflifiaTan  with  the  nio^it  tremendous 
imprecations  upon  himself  and  his 
cbtidreo,  if  the  extracts  were  not 
tituti  and  be  brought  ten  Bramins 
fo  swear  by  what  is  most  sacred  in 
their  religion  to  the  genuineness  of 
these  ^straets ! 

Capt  Wiiford  proceeds  to  point 
out  what  passages  in  his  published 
works  have  been  founded  on  tbesfe 
fabrications,    and  what  foundation 
there  was  for  the  fabrications  them- 
selves.   The  manner  in  which  this 
is  done,    and  the  perfect  candour 
^d  sincerity  which  he  manifests^ 
are  such  as  must  interest  every  rea* 
der  in  his  favour*    Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  bis  judgment  be  is 
entitled  to  high  resf>ect  for  his  in- 
dustry, and  erudition,  his  love  of 
antiquity,    and  his    love    of  truth. 
With  regard  to  the  sacred  Isles,  he 
bad  the  satisfaction  to  find  in  this 

{>ainful  enquiry  that  the  grand  out<> 
ines  were  perfectly  correct,  and 
the  reader  aJsq  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  authorities  ou 
which  be  has  proceeded  in  this  es- 
BSLy  hftve  been  thoroughly  and  sus<* 
jpicioQsly  examined.  The  essay  on 
tJiese  sacred  Istes  is  to  be  the  last  of 
rix,  of  which  the  first  only  appears 
in  this  volume.  It  is  upon  the  ge- 
ographical system  of  the  Hindus, 
%ud  like  all  the  former  productions 
3f  the  author  defies  analysis. 
Somcithing  it  contains  for  the  poet, 
I  great  deal  for  the  etymologist^ 
hat  is,  for  such  etymologists  as  Ja- 
:ob  Bryant;  and  General  Valiancy 
vill  find  it  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
rf  such  erudition  as  he  delights  in. 
t  was  conjectured  lately  in  the 
uhenscam  that  the  Roc  of  the  Ara- 
ian  Tales  must  be  the  simorg  of 
^ersien  fable  ;  this  conjecture  is 
DnBrmedby  Capt  Wiiford. 

iJ*  On  i/ie  Vedas  or  soared  wrL 
ngs  of  the  Hindus.  ByH.  T.  Cok^ 
rookcj  Esq.  This  Gentleman  may 
^  consid^wl  as  tbe  fnost  vali^hle 


conirlbtftor  te  the  Asiade  Re«i 
searches.  His  omnmunications  are 
perspicuous  as  well  as  erudite,  and 
bis   learning    always  directed  by 

goad  sense, 

The  Vedas  were  supposed  by 
our  first  Indian  scholars,  either  not 
to  be  extant,  or  not  to  be  attainable 
on  account  of  their  obsolete  dia^ 
lect  I  later  scholars  have  procured 
part^,  the  language  has  been  ac» 
quii'ed,  and  Mr.  Colebrooke,  hav<> 
ing  collected  at  Benares  the  text 
and  commentary  of  a  large  portion 
of  these  books,  gives  this  summary 
of  their  contents. 

The  original  Veda  is  believed  by 
the  Hindus  to  have  been  revealed 
by  Brama,  and  preserved  by  tra- 
dition, till  it  was  arranged  in  its  pro^ 
sent  order  l>y  the  sage  Vyasa  or  Ve- 
davyasa,  that  is,  compiler  of  the 
Vedas.  He  distributed  it  into  four 
parts,  the  Jiigvedoj  the  Fafun'tda, 
the  Sumavedaj  and  the  Afhai^ana. 
This  fourth  Veda  has  been  sup* 
posed  to  be  more  modern  than  tbo 
three  former.  Mr.  Colebrooke  is 
however  of  opinion  that  some  por* 
tioo  of  it  at  least  is  of  equal  antiquity^ 
as  ^re  also  the  Itiasa  and  Puranas 
whicb  constitute  a  fifth  Veda. 

Each  Veda  consists  of  two  parts; 
Mantras  znd  Bra/mumaSi  orprayerl; 
and  precepts.  Mr.  Colebrooke  be# 
gins  with  the  Bi'gvfda. 
.  The  names  of  the  respective  au« 
thors  of  each  passage  are  preserved 
in  the  explanatory  table  of  contents^ 
which  has  been  handed  down  witH 
the  Veda  itself,  and  of  which  disi 
-authority  is  unquestioned.  Many 
mythological  personages  appear 
among  them,  and  some  royai  ones. 
One  of  the  most  curious  nymm  ia 
the  following^,  which  is  spoken  by 
Vack  in  praise  of  herself  as  the  su- 
preme and  universal  soul.  Vach 
signifies  speech,  and  she  is  the  ac« 
tive  newer  of  Brama^  proceeding 
from  aim. 

<«  I  ran?e  wnh  the  RtidraSf  with  the  F'am 
su$y  with  the  ^AdHs^^  and  with  the  Fisfwan 
4tm^t%     I  ophflid  botfi  the  sao  aad  tiis 
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MISCELLANIES; 


.«cean  [Mitra  and  Vauur'a],  the  fir- 
ciament  [In dra]  and  fire,  and  both  the 
Aa'wiNs.  Isupportthemoon  [So'maIi 
destroyer  [of  foes] ;  aad  [the  sun  entitled] 

TwASHTRl,    Pu'SHANy    Or    BhAGA.       I 

erant  wealth  to  the  honest  votary  who  per- 
forms sacrifices,  offers  oblations,  and  sa- 
tisfies [the  deities].  Me,  who  am  the 
queen,  the  conferrer  of  wealth,  the  pos- 
sessor of  knowledge,  and  first  of  such  as 
merit  worship,  the  gods  render,  univer- 
•ally,  present  every  where,  and  pervader 
of  all  beings.  He,  who  eats  food  through 
roe,  as  he,  who  sets,  who  brcatlies,  or  who 
hears,  through  mc,  yet  knows  me  not,  is 
lost ;  hear  then  the  faith,  which  I  pro- 
nounce. Even  I  declare  this  self,  who  is 
worshipped  by  ?od8  and  men :  I  make 
strong,  whom  I  choose;  I  make  him 
^ra/md,  holy,  and  wise.  For  Ruora  I 
•bend  the  bow,  to  slay  the  demon,  foe  of 
-Br  A  MM  A ;  for  the  people  I  make  war  [on 
>tiieir  foes]  ;  and  I  pefvade  heaven  and 
earth.  I  bore  the  father,  on  the  head  of 
>^is  [universal  mind]  ;  and  my  origin  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean :  and,  therefore* 
do  I  pervade  all  beings,  and  touch  this 
heaven,  with  my  form.  Originating  all 
l>eing8, 1  pass  like  the  breeze ;  I  am  ^ve 
this  heaven,  beyond  this  earth  ;  and  what 
is  the  great  one,  that  am  L" 

^  The  learned  Hindus  aiHrm  that 
fiobook  is  safe  from  changes  and 
interpolations  till  it  has  been  com- 

Siciited,  but  that  when  once  a  gloss 
?»  been  publislied,  no  fabrication 
rould  afterwards  succeed,  because 
the  perpetual  commentary  notices 
every  passage,  and  in  general  ex- 
|>lainserery  word.  These  commeii- 
farie^  have  in  their  turn  been  com- 
mented, and  in  the  same  measure 
»ccurecL  The  Hindu  writers  are 
lull  of  quotations  from  the  Vedas. 
Wberjcver  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  coU 
lated  any  of  thoir  quotations,  heh<is 
ycrified  tl>em ;  and  he  infers,  that 
no  skill  in  for>>ery  and  falsification 
could  \ye  equal  to  the  task  of  fabric 
eating  large  work&  to  agree  with  the 
icry  fiumerous  citations  pervading 
tiH)U6«nds  of  volumes,  composed  on 
diverse  subjects,  in  every  branch 
of  literatiyrc,  and  dispersed  through 
the  vario4is  nations  of  Hindus,  in^ 
it9l^tiji^.lli&dv^an  aud  the  D.ep»Q« 


This  may  fiurljr  be  admitted*  The 
authenticity  of  the  Veda,  in  the 
main,  may  be  allowed, — the  ques-' 
tion  what  \i  their  antiquity  remaint 
to  be  ascertained.  Tbis  author  is 
inclined  to  suppose,  from  astrono* 
mical  arguments,  that  they  aie  0 
old  as  the  fourteenth  century  before 
the  Christian  sera. 

There  is  nothing  more  cnrioas 
among  all  the  extracts  which  Mr. 
Colebrooke  has  produced  from 
tliese  very  curious  hooks  than  the 
following  specimen  of  a  Hindu  Ge« 
nesis. 

n^  Aitare'ya  A'ran'ya.  B.2. 

"  J  IV.  *  Originally  this  [uniTcnc^ 
was  indeed  soul  only;  Dotbing  else  what- 
soever existed,  active  [or  inactive].  He 
thought,  <<I  will  create  worlds:"  tfaas 
Mb  created  these  [various]  worlds;  water^ 
lighty  morul  [beings]  aod  the  waien. 
That  <<  water/'  it  the  [regioo]  abo^re  tke 
heaveoy  which  beavea  upholds;  the  atmo^ 
phere  coroprises light;  the  earth  is  mortal  | 
and  the  regiona  below  are  "the  wsp 
ters.'> 

" «  He  thought,  <«  these  are  mdeed 
worlds ;  I  will  create  guardians  of  worlds-** 
Thus  HE  drew  from' the  waters,  and  framed 
an  embodied  being.  Hr  viewed  faho; 
and  of  that  being,  so  contemplated,  the 
mouth  opened  as  an  egg  :  from  the  waamk, 
speech  iasued ;  from  ^)eech»  Ore  proceed* 
ed.  The  nostrils  spndd ;  from  the  nos* 
trils,  breath  passed ;  fi  om  breath,  air  wh 
propagated.  The  eyes  opened  :  from  the 
eyes,  a  glance  sprung ;  from  that  gbacci 
the  sun  was  produced.  The  ears  dilated : 
from  the  ears  came  hearkening ;  and  from 
that,  the  regions  of  space.  The  skm  ex- 
panded: from  the  skin,  hair  rose;  frooi 
that,  grew  heihs  and  trees.  The  breast 
open^ ;  from  the  breast,'  mtod  issoed : 
and,  from  mind,  the  moon.  The  naiti 
burst :  from  the  nard,  came  deglatstka; 
from  that,  death.  1  he  generative  (ogu 
burst;  thence  flowed  productire  seed; 
whence  waters  drew  their  origin* 

*^  *  These  deities,  being  thus  fnuaolt 
fell  into  this  vast  ocean  ;  and  to  him  cbey 
came  with  thirst  and  hunger:  and  rim 
they  thus  addressed ;  **  Grant  us  a  [sm^ 
er]  size,  wherein  -  abiding  we  may  at 
food.*'  H  E  offered  to  them  [the  fom  cQ 
a  oow:  thev  said,  ^*that  is  not  sufficknt 
for.tts/'    U&  udiihiledaQ^tbcQi  ^thefoim 
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rf}ali9r8^t  th^  B^dy  •'fieither  i«  that 
•u^cient  for  us.''  He  showed  them  the 
huibaD  form:  they  exclaimed:  *'weU 
dope  1  ah!  wonderful!"  I'herefore  maa 
alone  Is  [pronounced  to  he]  **  well  form- 

•  «  <  He  hade  them  occupy  their  respec- 
tive places.  Fire  hecoming  speech,  enter- 
ed the  mouth .  A  ir,  becoming  breath,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  nostrils.  The  son,  becom- 
iRgstgh^  penetrated  the  eyes«  Space  be- 
came hearing  and  occupied  the  ears.  Herbs 
and  trees  became  hair  and  filled  the  skin. 
The  moon,  becoming  mind,  entered  the 
breasL  Death,  becoming  deglutition,  pe- 
netrated the  navel ;  and  water  became  pro- 
ductive seed  and  occupied  the  generative 
organ. 

**  *  Hanger  and  thirst  addressed  htm, 
paying  '<  Assign  ns  [our  places]."  Hk 
i^li^ :  *<  You  I  distribute  among  these 
detdes ;  and  I  make  you  participant  with 
them."  Therefore  is  it,  that  to  whatever 
deity  an  oblation  is  offered^  hunger  and 
thirst  participate  with  him. 

«« «  He  reflected,  «  These  are  worlds, 
stnd  regents  of  worlds :  for  them  J  will 
R-ame  food."  He  viewed  the  waters: 
from  waters,  so  contemplated*  form  issued ; 
md  food  is  form^  which  was  so  produced. 

*'  *  Being  thus  framed,  it  turned  away, 
wd  sought  to  flee.  The  [primeval]  man 
sodeavoured  to  seize  it  by  speech ;  but 
:ouid  not  attain  it  by  his  voice :  ha^d  he  by 
roice  taken  it,  [hurvcrer]  would  be  satisfied 
jy  naming  food.  He  attempted  to  catch 
t  by  his  breath ;  but  could  not  inhale  it  by 
wreathing;  had  he  by  inhaling  taken  it, 
[hunger]  would  be  satisfied  by  smelling 
t>od.  He  sought  to  snatch  it  by  a  glance  $ 
»at  could  not  surprise  it  by  a  look :  had 
le  seized  it  by  the  sight,  [hunger]  would 
>e  satisfied  by  seeing  food.  He  attempt- 
)d  to  catch  it  by  hearing :  but  could  not 
lold  it  by  listening :  had  he  caught  it  by 
learkening,  [hunger]  would  be  satisfied 
»y  hearing  food.  He  endeavoured  to  seize 
t  by  his  skin ;  but  could  not  restrain  it  by 
lis  touch :  had  he  seized  it  by  contact, 
hunger]  would  be  satisfied  by  touching 
>od.  He  wished  to  reach  it  by  the  mind ; 
at  could  not  atuin  it  by  thinking :  had  he 
aught  it  by  thought,  [hunger]  would  be 
idsfied  by  mediuting  on  food.  He  want- 
i  to  seize  it  by  the  generative  organ,  but 
CMald  not  so  hold  it :  nad  he  thus  seized  it, 
hunger]  would  be  satisfied  by  emission. 
^asuy,  he  endeavoured  to  catoh  it  by  deg- 
itition  i  and  thus  he  did  swallow  it :  that 


air,  which  is  so  drawn  in,  seizes  food ;  asd, 
that  veiy  air  is  the  bond  of  Hfe.  • 

« *  He  [i^  umvenal  loul]  reflected 
'<  How  can  thij  [body]  exist  without 
me  ?"  He  considered  by  which  extremity 
he  should  penetrate.  He  thought,"*  If 
[without  me]  speech  discourse,  breath  in<<' 
hale,  and  sight  view ;  if  hearing  hear,  skm 
leel,  and  mind  meditate  (  if  deglutition 
swallow,  and  the  argan  of  generation  per- 
form its  functions ;  then  who  am  I  ^' 

*<  *  Parting  the  suture  [//mwi]«  he  peiie« 
trated  by  this  route.  That  opening  is  cali^ 
ed  the  suture  ^vtd:  ttijf  and  is  the  road  to 
beatitude  (nandana).  •     •    • 

*<  <  Of  tiiat  soul,  the  places  of  recreatioa 
are  three ;  and  the  modes  of  sleep,  as  many: 
this  ffioUttin^  to  the  right  eye)  is  a  place 
of  recreation ;  this  (fivmtmg  tp  the  throat J^ 
is  [also]  a  situation  of  enjoyment;  thi* 
(pMntingto  the  heart  J  is  [likewise]  a  regioi| 
of  delight. 

« <  Thus  bom  [as  the  animating  spint]^ 
he  discriminated  the  elements,  TrenuuV^ 
ing]  "  what  else  [but  him]  can  I  nere  af^ 
firm  [to  exist]  ;*'  and  he  contemplated  this 
[thinking]  person,  the  vast  expanse,  [ex- 
claiming] IT  have  I  seen.  Th^^foK  tit 
he  named  it-seeing  (idam-ura)  i  it* 
SEEING  is  indeed  his  name:  and  him*' 
being  it-seeinq,  thev  call,  by  a  remote' 
appellation,  Indra;  unt  the  gods  geoe- 
rally  delight  in  the  concealment  [of  their 
name].    The  gods  delight  in  privacy.'' 

The  Vedas  are  too  voluminous^ 
says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  for  a  com- 
pleat  translation  of  the  whole,  and 
what  they  contain  would  hardly 
reward  the  labour  of  the  reader, 
much  less  that  of  the  transIa-> 
tor.  Yet  when  we  cast  our  eyes 
upon  an  Annual  Review,  and  call 
to  mind  the  quantity  of  literary  la* 
hour  that  is  annually  wasted,  we 
cannot  but  wish  that  that  labour  bad 
been  bestowed  on  such  works  as^ 
these.  There  are  not  probably 
above  half  a  dozen  men  in  a  gene- 
ration who  would  read  the  Vedaj 
were  they  translated,  yet  the  tran- 
slation should  be  executed,  and  it 
is  for  such  things  that  public  patro«. 
nage  and  cooperative  labour  are 
required. 

9 .     A  botanical  and  economical  ac\ 
count  of  BassitL  S^yruciay'or^Ea^l 
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XnitA  Bmif&  Trtt.  By  W.  R(fX' 
burgh,  M.  D. 

10.  Description  of  a  species  of  Ox 
named  GayaU  Commanicated  hy  P. 
T.  Colthrooke,  Esq.  This  aniaial  is 
described  in  Dr.  Buchanan^ft  Tnu 
yels. 

appendix,  Iniroductory  Sernarks^ 
tntended  to  hoDe  acoompanied  Cdpi, 
Makonys  Paper  on  Ceyhn^  end  the 
Doctrines  of  Buddha,  published  in 
the  Seventh  Volume  of  the  Asiatic 


Besiarches^  iidinaitftHen^  Mitttet 
in  pu  blishingthat  tclumt.  By  J.  M; 
Harrington^  Ssq. 

This  i^hort  papef  Is  designed  to 
show  that  Buddha  thd  ninth  Avatar 
i»  not  the  Boodh  of  Si«ra  atid  Cey* 
Ion,  but  that  a  iecotld  JSuddba,  aSu 
Sliming  the  name  and  cbdi'iurter  iA 
the  fi^  attempted  to  oVetset  the 
s^em  of  the  Bramins.  Mr.  Har- 
rington does  not  appear  to  know  the 
history  of  the  Mauiciiean  Bouddas. 


AaTfe  XIX.  Leetutis  on  the  truly  Eminent  Eagluh  PoeU»  B]f  PsrcitaL  Sto^skbalc* 

2  Tok.  8to» 


THE  antbor  of  these  vorames  was 
♦nee  the  companion  of  celebrated 
writers^  of  Johnson,  of  Goldsmith^ 
of  Smollett  J  he  admired  their  ge- 
nius, he  preconized  their  fame, 
and  endeavoured  to  absorb  some  of 
those  rays,  \*rhieh  still  beam  from 
their  tombs.  Age  and  infirmity 
have  narrowed  his  comforts,  and 
Hoiitarized  his  eoioyments  ;  and  we 
have  heard  that  blindness  is  likely 
to  deprive  him  of  his  remaining 
Hterary  society,  that  of  the  illus^ 
trious  dead»  Affluence  does  not 
gild  his  declining  years :  his  con- 
venience depends  much  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his^  toil.  In  such  circum- 
stances we  can  have  no  faults  to 
find.  Correctional  advice  is  im- 
pertinent and  cruel,  which  has  no 
prospective  utility.  The  friends  of 
bis  youth,  if  living,  would  now  be 
the  forward  panegyrists  and  patrons 
of  his  age;  what  purer  duty  can 
we  fulfil,  than  to  emulate  the  pur- 
pose though  we  cannot  the  efficacy 
of  their  praise  ? 

These  lectures,  as  lectures  ought 
to  be,  are  better  adapted '  to  be 
heard  aloud,  than  to  be  read  in  the 
closet  The  periods  are  more  so- 
norous than  significant;  the  dic- 
,tion  is  more  brilliant  than  precise  ; 
but  the  topics  chosen  are  exactly 
those,  which  are  most  adapted  to 
interest  and  to  dasszle  a  mixed  and 
comprehensive  audience.  The  his- 
tory of  Eogiish  pMtry  has  been  so 


well  begun  hy  Wartort,  and  so  well 
continued  I  in  another  form,  by 
John^onS  Lives  of  the  Ppets,  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  provide  ft  succe^ 
daneum  for  their  immortal  produc- 
tions. But  to  scatter  through  a 
wide  circle  the  charms  of  their  elo* 
quence  and  the  discriminations  of 
their  criticism,  was  to  serve  die 
cause  of  taste^  of  patriotism^  aod 
of  fame*  How  are  tlie  young  to 
be  excited  to  emulation,  but  bv 
exhibiting  the  laurels  with  whicK 
thfeir  predecessors  were  crowned? 
The  praisers  of  the  dead  may  be 
considered  as  the  priests  of  a  hero- 
worship,  which  is  to  form  a  new 
race  of  worthies,  of  rival  or  of 
higher  excellence.  How  are  the 
lofty  sentiments  and  self*immola* 
ting  generosities  of  youth  to  be  pre- 
served and  rekindled  in  the  bosoms 
of  older  citizens  ;  but  by  recalling 
their  attention  to  the  autfabra  who 
taught,  and  to  the  passages  which 
inspired  their  sublimest  feelings? 
He,  who  selfects  from  the  popular 
and  heroic  poets  their  finest  sketched 
and  their  purest  lessons,  snatches 
from  thfe  pulnit  and  the  stage  the 
prize  of  moral  instruction  :  be  scat- 
ters at  once  the  seeds  of  talent  and 
of  virtue. 

We  should  have  been  for  con^ 
secrating  an  introductory  lecture  to 
Chaucer.  He  was  very  great  fof 
the  time  hi  which  he  lived,  and  as^ 
serted  very  early  his  coujitry*s  re- 
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piiftttion'^ibr  cnhtMPe.  His  dialect 
was  superseded  by  the  introduction 
of  protestantism,  which  chose  the 
vulgar  EngfUsh  for  its  tongue;  but 
his  Canterbury  tales,  though  anti« 
quated,  are  scarcely  obsoleta 

Spenser  occupies  Xhe  first  lec- 
ture. His  merits  are  ttere  splen- 
didly described.  We  wonld  wish 
to  concur  in  our  author's  admira- 
tion ;  bat  we  secretly  incline  to  the 
cooler  appreciation  of  Addison. 

Old  Spenser  next,  warm'd  with  poetic 

rage, 
In  ancient  tales  amus'd  a  barbarous  a;ge  ; 
An  age  that  yet  uncultivate  and  rude. 
Where'er  the  poet's  fancy  led,  pursaedf 
Thro'  pathless  fields,  and  unfrequented 

foods, 
To  dens  of  dragons,  and  enchanted  woods. 
But  now  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleas'd  c£ 
•      yore, 

[!an  charm  an  understanding  age  no  more. 
rhe  long-spun  allegories  fulsome  |prow ; 
^Ue  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 
iVe  view  well-pleas  d  at  distance  all  the 

sights 
>f  arms  and  palfries,  batdes,  fields  and 

fights, 
ind  damsels  in  distress,  ai^d  courteous 

knighu ; 
lut  when  we  look  too  near,  the  shades 

decay, 
Lnd  all  the  pleasing  landscape  fades  away. 

Spenser  is  not  a  safe  study  for  a 
oung  artist;  those  poets  wnohare 
een  most  conversant  with  him, 
ave  adopted  a  diffuse  dilatory  man- 
er,  describing  too  many  things  too 
lucb  at  length,  and  forgetting  amid 
le  scenery  the  dramatic  persons  of 
leir  tales.  He  must  ere  long  be 
eated^  like  the  authors  of  the  old 
etiical  romances,  his  story  must 
t  analyzed,  condensed  and  abridge 
I  into  a  concise  narrative,  inter- 
ersed  with  his  good  stanzas;  in 
is  form  he  may  still  be  read  with- 
t  fatigue^  and  have  his  beauties 
eserved.  Of  these  good  stanzas, 
lich  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
lit  in  an  epitome  of  the  poem, 
^  number  is  surpriisingiy  mcon** 
erable* 


Fairfax  is  omitted.  Shakespesire 
employs  the  second  lecture.  Mr. 
Stockoale  conceives  %Shakespeare  to 
faa^e  taketi  in  band  several  old  plays^ 
and  merely  to  have  fitted  them  for 
the  stage  by  slight  amendments. 
Thus  he  would  reject  Love*s  La- 
bour Lost,  and  Titus  Andronicus, 
as  certainly  not  written  and  scarcely 
retouched  by  Shakespeare.  We 
suspect  Hamlet  also  to  be  a  re -fa- 
shioned old  play,  of  which  Shakes^ 
peare  had  not  completed  the  re- 
writing, when  he  got  it  up.  The 
first  act  is  consummately  nne;  the 
latter  part  is  intolerable :  the  cha- 
racter of  Hamlet  is  iacon£isterit4 
Such  lectures  as  these  are  w^ll 
adapted  to  prepare  an  EpitOiUie  o£ 
the  British  Classics;  wneiMe  the 
trash,  which  only  interferes  with 
their  reputation,  should  be  wholly 
rejected.  It  is  well  for  the  curious 
to  buy  voluminous  and  complete 
editions  of  famous  poets  ;  but  se-' 
lect  editions,  comprizing  all  the 
masterpieces,  and  merely  an  analy- 
sis of  that  which  disgraces,  are  tar 
fitter  for  the  multitude,  for  fo- 
reigners, and  for  the  ladies:  and 
would  contribute-  mora  both  to  g6** 
neral  convenience  and  to  morality. 

The  third  and  fourth  lectures  are 
consecrated  to  Milton,  who  is  de^ 
fended  against  what  this  writer  con- 
siders as  the  harsh  criticism  of 
Johnson  :  an  intercstintr  excursion 
in  the  fourth  lecture  defends  Ri- 
chardson against  another  moderu 
critic. 

The  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  leo» 
tures  treat  of  Dryden,  and  agree- 
ably comment  the  literary  history 
of  the  times. 

.  Pope  fills  the  eighth  and  ninth 
lectures.  Young  the  tenth.  This 
writer*s  rank  in  literature  is  still 
unsettled.  There  is  an  affectation 
in  his  manner  which  disgusts,  and 
tempts  one  to  rank  his  productions 
as  belonging  to  die  age  of  declin- 
ing taste.  There  is  an  unchanging 
gloominess  of  topic,  favourable  ta 
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mystical  superstition,  which  renders 
lis  book  a  manual  of  hypochon- 
iiiac  piety.  Yet  there  is  in  it  a 
force  of  thought,  a  condensation 
cf  expression,  and  a  pile  of  mo- 
mentous maxim,  which  will  cona* 
pel  admiration  from  the  highest  in- 
tellect^ and  will  confer  instruction 
oa  the  thoughtfullcst  philosophy. 

Our  author  thus   contrasu  Pope 
and  Young. 

I    *'It  may  not  be  improper,  here,  to 
tfdce  ashorU  or  summary  view  of  dm  two 
great  poets.  Pope,  and  Young  j  the  latter, 
ifideecl»  inferiour  lo  the  former.     The 
copiparison  may  tend  to  keep  the  dif- 
ference between  true,  and  false  taste; 
lietween  completely  great,  and  defec- 
tively  great  genius,  distinctly  separate. 
The  genius  oT  Pope  arose  on  the  bright, 
and  furm  foundation  of  good  sense,  or 
food  judgemeol,  in  Hs  eKcellent  degree* 
The  judgement  of  Young  was  compa- 
iBtivdy   weak;  therefore    it    was  too 
fifien  incapable  to  check,  and  to  regu* 
bte,  his  fervid,  nay,  frequendy  his  ex- 
travagant imagination.  There  are  often 
hulls  in  the  man,  analogous  to  those  of 
the  poet.  •  The  want  of  sound,  and  acute 
sense,  in  the  one ;  and  the  full  posses- 
non  of  it,  in  the  othtr;   were   very 
strongly  marked,  iM>t  only  in  their  lite* 
sary  pcoducitonst    but    in    their  con^ 
■exioiiswith  the  great ;  in  their  inter** 
course  with  the  world.  Pope  dwided  bis 
tiins  prudently,  and  agreeably,  between 
retirement,  and  socieiy  i^^if  he  could  nbt 
actuate,  and  fill,  an  absolutely  seques- 
tered solitude,  such  a  solitude  he  did  not 
boast :— while  Young,  who  pretends  to 
be  a  philosophical ;  to  be  a  christian  her- 
mit;   ca^ts  many  a  lor^gingt   lingering 
iook  behind  /  on  a  world  which  he  seems 
10    have  deserted,    with    reluctance; 
which  tie  seems  to  hax'e  deserted,  be- 
cause it  had  not  gratified  his  merit;  for 
which,  indeed,   none    of   its    rewaids 
would  have  been  too  magniiicent.     Im- 
pelled by  this  mean  ambition ;  for  surely 
it  may,  with  propriety,  be  pronounced 
laean,  and  ignominious ;  after  all  his  fine 
.   poetical  theories ;  after  he  had  been  long 
babttualed  to  the  groves  of  innocence ; 
of  virtue,  and  the  muses;    he  solicited 
Dr.  Seeker  for  preferment,  when  he  was 
in  his  seventy-seventh  year.     The  in- 


versions  of  the  divine  Older,  in  tlus  woM, 
are  as  numerous  as  they  are  ridiculoui. 
Young  was,     now,  crouching  to  one, 
who  was  as  far  beneath  him,  in  the  scale 
of  nature,  as  he  was  above  him,  by  ac- 
cidental, and  artificial  superiority.  Tbe 
answer  to  the  application  was  exactly  in 
character ;  it  was  couched  io  lerms  of 
preJaltcal   plausibility,  and  discretion. 
There  was  a  proper  spirit,  and  a  digni^ 
in  the  social  conduct  of  Pope,  with 
whatever  class  of  men  he  conversed:  to 
his  friends  he  was,  at  once,  poltteiaBd 
affectionate;   and  none  will  bbmehis 
wholesome    severuy    to  pre^umptuois 
dunces,  but  those  who  ieel  that  (bey 
stand  in  their  predicament.    TbeaeQ 
who  had  noconsequencebutwhatwealU), 
and  title  gave  them,  he  estimated  as  tb» 
deserved ;   they  were,  to  him,  insigQifi- 
cat\t,  or  contemptible.    Andlfa/rreat 
poet  thought  that  even  an  Oxford,  and  a 
fiolingbroke,    who  were   more  distin- 
guished by   their  mental   eiidowmenti 
than  by  their  external  splendour,  woe 
honoured  by  his  acquamtance;  there 
was  justice,  not  arrogance,  in  that  opi- 
nion. But  the  literary  homage  of  Young 
to  men  in  power,  was  unworthy  of  as 
ingenuous,  and  liberal  mind.    From  lb 
choice  of  his  patrons,  his  adulation  to 
inexcusable  ;  he  loaded  a  Walpolewilt 
panegyrick  ;  who  deserved  not  a  par* 
ticle  of  praise,  either  as  a  proleclofflf 
the  state,  or  of  learning:  he  comparcdlk 
licentious,  and  profligate  DukeofWbif- 
ton,  with  a  Regulus  of  consummate  n* 
tue ;   and  he  offered  incense  to  kio^, 
who  did  not,  like  Louis  Quatonej^ 
deem  their  ignorance  by  a  diffusive, iii 
royal  munificence  lo  genlu«.    Tlie» 
ciprocal  strain  of  their  poetry  resembW 
that  of  their  lives.     In  Pope  were  unitti 
conspicuously,  the  gentleman,  and  t^ 
poet.     From  his  muse,  all  was  ualoii 
easy,  and   luminous;  elegance  wasil- 
lowed  her  by  the  sternest  critick*;^ 
I  must  tell  those  crilicks,  that  sbetf 
often  characterized  by  the  majestid^ 
sublime-     There  never  was  a  poeli«R 
unequal  than  Young  ;  we  may  savff|a 
what  Horace  sa^id  of  TigclliuS"7^'.^ 
un^uam  tarn  dispar  sib:,.     SDnielimesa  , 
pours  along  in  harmonious,  and  aid^^ 
flow  :  he  often  soars,  through  an  5t«| 
sky,  to  sacred,  to  divine  hel'gfif^  ^  j 
have  not  been  readied  before :  bU  a ' 
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too  oftc^n,  likewiiie,  lakes  a  painful  flighty 
lluough  a  g)i  ortiv  aUDoetphere,  in  wh«ch 
nil  readerti,  like  himitelf,  ahe  lost.The  ^lo« 
rious  authour  bf  the  kevenge»  and  oi  the 
moral,  and  striking  pasi^sagcs  of  the  Night 
rhoiighls;  in  his  Love  ^  fame,  and  in- 
[leed«  in  many  of  his  oiber  works,  is  aHi- 
miotai^ sententious i  he  delights  in  sling- 
ing vice  with  the  h'ttle  shafts  of  epigrdm; 
;he  mental  eyei  tfiAt  shcAild  immeifiale- 
y,  and  Fullv  receive  the  steddy  light  of 
Kietry,  is  divided,  dazzled,  and  fatigued, 
villi  the.gltiler,  of  point ;  antithesis;  an 
iflected,  and  forced  assemblage  of  ima- 
ger/. The  great  man  in  poetry,  like 
he  good  mdn  iq  life,  stoops  to  mere- 
ricious  arls ;  and  profanely  adorn$  the 
Javes  to  cicp,  with  the  laurels  of  he- 
oick  virtue.'* 

Young'  is  furrfier  analysed  in.  the 
eleventh  lecture,  which  opens  the 
i^cond  volijkme. 

.  To  him,  Thompson  succeeds,  to 

vhom  the  twelfth  lecture  is  conse- 

'.rated.    This  poet  is  sinking  in  re- 

>utation.     We  have  had  much  de- 

criptiv-e  poetry  lately,   and  execu- 

ed  in  a  less  pedantic  style.     His 

tnages,  or  pictiurcs,  have  been  used 

gain ;  and  in  diction  less  ekiibe- 

ant  And  more  significant.      The 

>est expression  ol^a  eiven  idea  alone 

ndures.     Styl6,  as  Pinkerton  says, 

I  the  pickle,  which  preserves  the 
lummies  of  poetic  art  from  tiorrup- 
ion.  Now  Thompson,  to  use  Dr. 
ohnson's  words,  may  justly  be  cen- 

II  red  for  filling  the  ear  rather  than 
le  mind.  The  beginning  of  his 
pring  is  one  of  those  passages, 
X  which,  not  tbe  thought,  but  the 
lund  forms  the  whole  merit. 

.Come  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildoeis 
\     come, 

d,  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping 

!  cJoud, 

iile  music  w;\kei  around,  veil'd  in  a 
ahower 

ahadowy  rosea,  on  <nir  plains  ^csc^d. 

xjEintle  is.a  nnean  epithet :  fthefe* 
in  absurd  one.  If  ethereal  d^p- 
ibes  any  thing  more  than  air^f 
escribes  the  higher  parts  of  the 
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atmosphere,  and  is  a  fitter  defini- 
tion for  thillnesSf  than  for  ml/dness. 
And  whv  a  shorter  of  roses  ?  They 
do  not  felbssom  in  the  sjjring,  but 
in  the  summer,  and  are  tlierefore 
inappropriate :  nor  do  they  form 
showers,  or  afford  shadow.  Jlily, 
which  shalies  the  petals  from  the 
rose,  might  descend  in  a  showei*  of 
rose-leaves.  The  true  test  of  poe- 
tiy  is  to  translate  it  into  the  prose 
ot  a  foreign  languap^e :  if  it  still 
pleases,  it  has  the  only  valuable  and 
permanent  beauty,  that  of  apt  idea. 
Akenside,  like  Thompson,  is  often 
thoughtless. 

Si;i  entire  lectures,  the  thirteenth 
to  the  eighteouth  incIufiiVe,  are  con- 
secrated to  Chattcrton.  This  is 
overvnluing  the  rank  of  his  genius, 
and  the  importance  of  his  produc- 
tions. While  the  adventures  of  his 
romantic  life  were  recent,  they  were 
a  veiry  popular  topic  ;  but  this  bio- 
graphic interest  has  abated.  Suicide 
was  once  a  catastrophe  of  high  ti*a- 

?pc  horror.  Now,  that  we  have 
ound  out  the  world  is  overpeopled, 
and  men  breed  too  fast,  it  is  be^ 
come  a  civility  to  quit  life,  and 
make  room  fot  those  who  are  to 
come  after  you.  As  to  the  merit  of 
the  forgery,  Chattcrton^s  was  a  less 
difficult  piece  of  deception  than 
Macphefson*s,  &nd  less  successflklly 
managed.  Possibly  these  lectures 
were  drawn  up  twenty  years  asfo, 
and  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Bris- 
tol, while  And  Where  the  memory 
of  Chatterton  filled  up  a  larger 
space  that)  at  present,  ih  the  pub- 
lic mind.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Stockdaic  in  fact  composed  these 
lectures  when  resident  at  Mon- 
mouth. 

The  two  (Concluding  lectures  are 
allotted  to  Gray.  T&e  rto  Jess  pg- 
pular  names  of  Goldsmith  and  of 
Cow  per  were  not  yet  the  heirs  of 
immortality.  On  the  whole,  tbisia 
lectures  deserve  commendation  fOt 
a  select  choice  of  topic^for  a  gplen* 
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did  popularity  of  cloqnence,  and 
a  welcome  urbanity  of  pur;:ose  ; 
for  inculcating  a  love  of  the  fair 


and  the  good,  a  spirit  o(  taste  anj 
of  independence. 


Art.  XX.  A  Su/ifrlement  to  Dr.  Johnton's  Dictionary  0/ the  EngTuh  Lm^wip;  vrt 
Ghsfrtry  ofohtdletc  and  Provincial  Words.  By  the  Late  Rev.  Jonaxhan  Bouchw, 
yicar  of  Eptom^  in  the  County  of  Surry,  Part  I. 


'  IN  a  prospectus;  dated  1801,  and 
suggested  ptobably  bv  the  then  re- 
cent appearance  of  Mason^s  Sup- 
plement to  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
the  late  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher, 
Vicar  of  Epsom  in  Suny,  bad  an- 
notiitced  his  intention  of  publish- 
ing^ by  subscription,  a  Glossary  of 
the  ol>soIete  and  provincial  words 
of  our  lang^uage.  This  undertak.- 
ir  g,  at  the  period  of  his  much-to- 
be  lanjented  loss,  was  in  consider- 
able forwardness  of  preparation ; 
and  a  specimen  of  its  execution  is 
here  laid  before  the  public,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  probability 
of  its  being  printed  off  with  profit. 
As  the  entire  letter  A  is  contained 
in  tjie  exemplary  quire  fcahierj  ; 
this  is  apparently  about  a  twenty- 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  work. 

A  Glossary  ought  not  to  be  drawn 
up  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  a  die 
tionary.  Words  which  occur  un- 
frequently  in  any  writings,  will  sel- 
dom be  employed  in  our  own  ;  and 
cannot  require  to  be  understood  in 
all  their  bearings,  and  with  every 
idiomatic  peculiarity.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  record  obsolete  words,  that 
the  antiquary  and  the  historian  may 
hereafter  be  able  to  translate  our 
mouldering  documents  or  fugacious 

})amphlets  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary, 
ike  a  Shakespeare  commentator,  to 
transcribe  from  every  silly  play 
every  parallel  passage  that  can  keep 
nonsense  in  countenance,  whenever 
a  scarce  or  clownivsh  word  occurs.. 
Let  us  have  the  word  ;  if  possible, 
its  derivation  ;  a  definition,  as  pre- 
cise as  can  be  given ;  and  an  autho- 
rity, or  two,  to  support  tlie  inter- 
pretation. But  if  extracts,  anec- 
dotes, nay  whole  antiqiuirian  dis- 
sertations, arc,  as  in  this  Glossary, 


to  adcompany  and  to  dilate  everr 
article  of  the  vocabulary,  the  woA 
is  likely  to  be  too  volamioous  for 
convenient  reference  and  genenl 
use.  This  book  is  highly  respect* 
able  for  knowledge,  and  has  beeo 
rendered  entertaining  far  bejoal 
the  promise  of  so  dry  a  sobject; 
but  the  illustrations  are  copiooi 
above  measure^  and  every  word  is 
elucidated  with  as  much  solicitude 
as  if  it  were  to  be  the  only  or  tb 
last.  As  a  sample  take  the  artidt 
Abraham-Men. 

'<  Abraham-MSN.  n,s,  Idlein^| 
tors,  who  beg,  under  a  pretence  rfba- 
ing  been  discharged  from  Bedlam  si  frj 
curable  1  unatics.  This  pretence,  it »  p 
bable,  was  assumed  in  order  to  pn»e 
them  from  the  ann  of  justice;  andi 
enable  them  to  thieve  or  beg,  as  occaai 
might  offer.  This  description  of  MJ 
often  mentioned  in  gypsy  glowiift, » 
canting  dictionaries ;  ana  was  ^^*'^\ 
many  popular  writers,  about  acaitB|» 
a  half  ago ;  particularly  by  MawwpJ 

<*  Are  they  padders  or  Jkaa-^Ak 

are  your   contorts  ? — New  Weji^fj 

•     oldDdti^ialt'i 

«  They  differ  but  litde  frowthenfl^ 
masterful  beggars  ^  bairds^  or  /w/sfi  iM 
Fa's  men^  and  randies  of  Scotland  ;»■ 
seems  not  unlikely  that  like  F^^'^M 
derived  their  name  from  son  e  wttiW 
among  them  of  tlic  name  o^AMa, 

«  The  Shamans  of  Taitary  (oTg 
there  is  an  account  inaworkiilelyfg 
ed,  exhibiting  the  costume  of  thc^ 
inhabitants  of  Russia)  appear  both  i»  J 
and  in  manners,  much  to  resedblew:  Jl 
ham-men.  , 

«  The  canting  dictionary  of  1725  fl^ 
them  Toms  of  Bedlam:  and  1^ 
they  are  often  tricked  out,  and  pw 
up  with  ribbons,  red  tape,  tali»^ 
of  various  colours.  Dekar,  in  his  M 
of  London,  1616,  adds,  thatofia' 
are  half  naked,  with  pifls  stock  i>  > 
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Aeth,  especially  in  their  armsy  in  order  to 

yerwaaule  people  that  they  are  still  out  of 

their  wits.     They  call  themselves  "Poor 

Tom ;"  and  their  inTariable  ciy  is  **  Poor 

Tom'^acoM." 

Shakspeare,  in  King  Lear,  has  drawn 

them  from  the  life. 

Those  Bedlam  beggars.  Who,  with  roar- 
injf  voice,  •    ^ 

Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortify'd  bare 
arms 

PinSf  woodeb  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rose- 
mary; 

And,  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low 
&rms. 

Poor  pelting   villages,   sheep-cotes,   and 
mills, 

Somedme  with  lunatic  bans,    sometime 
with  prayers, 

Enforce  their  charity. 

Nor    has   he  even   onutted   **  Poor 
fom  ;"  and  «  Tom's  a  cold." 

**  Cowper  characterizes  gipsies  as  a  si- 
milar set  of  vagrants. 

*«  ■■    ■  ■  -    Feigning  sickness  oft. 
They  swathe  the  forehead,  drag  the  limp- 
ing limb. 
And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores. 

Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  SI. 

**  Whether  the  name  of  Ahraham  was 
given  to  a  colour,  formerly  so  called,  in 
order  to  denote  the  brown,  dun^  or  dusky 
hue  of  gipsies,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  ; 
bot  the  £iict  is,  that  Peacham,  in  his  Com' 
pku  Geniltmofif  sets  down  jihram- colour : 
mnA  it  is  also  mentioned  in  the  tragedy  of 
^^8m&man  and  Ftrseda. 

Where  is  the  eldest  son  of  Priam, 
Xhat  jfirahrnn-coiour^ J  TrojSLTii 
'  Hawkin/t  old  Plays^  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 

**  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can  hardly  admit 
|if  a  doubt  that,  from  these  mendicants, 
the  odd  phrase,  so  common  among  our 
Kkldien  and  sailors,  of  shamming  Abra* 
Hmtn^  i.  e.  counterfeiting  sickness  or  infir- 
Bityy  took  its  rise;  a  phrase,  which  a 
■an firm  excellent  son^-writer,  Mr.  Dib- 
0to^  ha^  venr  happily  mtroduced  into  his 
panegyric  ox  a  bank  note : 

1  Sham  Jibram  you  may 

I  Sot  you  ne'er  must  sham  Abraham 
I  Newland. 

f"  perhaps  Abraham-colour  may  mean  only 
MBoiJV,  or  uwny,  for  the  same  reason  that 
jboie  of  the  commentators  oil  Shakspeare 

Uu 


suppose  there  is  for  the  word  Cain-colour 
meaning  the  same  thing  ;  that  is,  because 
their  figures  in  ancient  tapestry  were  usu- 
ally of  this  colour.  See  Merry  JVives  of 
Windsor^  act  i.  sc.  4s  "A  goodly,  lonjr, 
thick,  Mraham-colour^dbcud,*  occurs  in 
Blurt  Master  Constable." 

Here  were  three  thlDgs  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  (1)  the  term  Abraham* 
men  (which  signifies  bearded  vaga« 
bonds:  they  were  so  called  from 
wearing  the  beard,  like  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham) ;  (2)  Abram-co- 
lour'd  (which  signifies  tannM  or 
tawney) ;  (3)  to  sham  Abraham 
(which  signifies  to  counterfeit  infir-* 
mity).  For  this  purpose  it  was  not 
necessary  to  satirise  the  Shamans, 
or  clergy,  of  Tartary  :  to  repeat 
from  the  canting  dictionary  what 
had  been  said  in  the  first  paragraph » 
or  to  quote  Shakspeare  and  Cowper, 
neither  of  whom  mention  Abraham- 
men.  Yet  all  these  excursions 
agreeably  enliven  the  article,  which, 
it  it  had  merely  been  dirawn  up  pro- 
perly, would  not  have  been  half  so 
amusive. 

No  severity  of  precaution  has 
been  taken  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  those  words  which  Johnson  had 
already  illustrated:  Abashy  for  ia- 
stance,  occurs  here  and  in  Johnson : 
so  does  Abject  y  Abnegation  y  A  bout ^ 
Abscission  y  Abuttaly  Acdoyy  Accord- 
anty  Acquittancey  Action]  Actuate^ 
Adelingy  Adhibity  Adjccty  Adminicle^ 
Adminiculary  Admiraly  Admitfable, 
Advertiscvienty  Advowsony  Aerie^ 
Aestuaryy  Affecty  Afftctediijy  xi^ec-* 
tiony  AJiancCf  Affray^  Afyy  Ajront^ 
After-clapsy  Afttr^mathy  Again^ 
Against  J  Agasty  Agisty  Agistment^ 
Agogy  Agyeeablj/y  Agrecmenty  &c. 
but  with  various  sidditional  elucida- 
tions,' 

Under  the  word  "  Angle  twitch'* 
this  nicK -name  for  an  earth-worm 
is  derived  I  Dm  the  French  dnguille^ 
and  is  sup  loosed  to  have  been  so 
called  from  the  eel-like  scriggling 
movement  of  the  animal.  It  can- 
not be  shown  that  QugU  was*«v«r 
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a  popuUr  word  for  eel;,  nor   are  geiieral tendency todiffusen«s, and 

hyWd  terms,  where  half  the  com-  a  msh  to  leave  nothmg  umd  but 

Sou™  u  F^nch  and  half  Safcon,  to  exhaustatop.c  totheveiydrepi 

Jftc«  coined  by  the  people.    We  there  is  so  much  of  the  reqw«te 

Imoert    that    small    earth-worms,  appropnate  learning,  so  long-atmed 

Sted  for  the  angler's  bait,  are  a  command  of  aatbont.e*,  so  «m1«^ 

caflW    angfe-tli>itches,     or    angle-  tnous  a    compi.at.on  of  matem^ 

Ss,  for  the  word  occu«  in  both  and  so  vastly  a^jreeable  a  mannerrf 

foms,  wd  ^hat  it  belongs  to  the  prosing  over  insiginfimce  rf. 

Schn  cd  slangof  fishefinen.  Those  that  we  earner  ly  wish  hnhtm. 

jn%*inn^o.t  ».«.  p  ^.M^A    ^^.     nl*»fA    imnTOSsion    of    the  work  of 


are    intestinal   worms,    called 
Muelles,  to  which  hawks  are  subject 
Under  the  article  «*  Ape^  the  fa- 
mous phrase  is  discussed  Jo    lead 
Mpesin  hett;  but  is  uiisatisfectonly 
explained  :  indeed  our  author  can- 
didly acknowledges  his    difticulty. 
We  suspect  a  double  uiis-spelling. 
Instead  of  to  lead  opes,  read  to  lede 
fanes:  that  is,  to  incur   sarcasms. 
Tfce  devils,  who  are  always  repre- 
itnted  as  lewd,  may  well  be  sup- 
pbsed  to  take  a  natural  pleasure  in 
offering  insults  to  virginity,     "^^^ 


plete   impression  of  the  work  of 
Air.    Boucher.     We  appeal  to  ik 
patriotism  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries,   and  to  their  complaceiKt 
in  kindred  studies,  for  some  patro- 
nage  of  this  vast  and  laboriooscoL 
lection.     We  appeal  to  everj' W 
of  glossology  itt  general,  «ni  o( 
English  literature  in  particular,  for 
some  assistance  to  promulgate  airf 
to  preserve  a  supplement  to  Jok' 
son's  Dictionary,    which  Jor  mag- 
nitude is  likely  to  rivd  or  stfpa 
The    the  origirial  work.  I 

w«^iorth7refore"ought  to   l«    .    Ifto  read  with  entire «nW 
SSained  under  the  article  "  Jape."    ing  Fairfax,  Spenser,  or  eyen  Si 
Uoder  the  article  "Apple  of  the    speare,  we  o*  this  genenOioB* 
lye"  it  should  have  been  observed    ready  xtaxil  an  accompanying  * 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  used  Eagaepl    sary  :  what  but  oblivion  w.H  •* 
for  the  pupil ;  and  that  all  the  Go-    out  such  aid  be  the  fate  of  alltte 
thic  dialects  have  the  same  idiom,    numerous  classic  write"?,  »Iiot 
Roundness  of  figure  sufficiently  ac-    lustrated  the  old  age  of  ERahA 
counts  for  the  expression.      The    and  the  peaceful  reign  oi  b^ 
■roand  protuberance  of  the  throat    the  First,  when  another  genw* 
is  called  Adam's  apple.     Mr.  Boo-    shall  be  grown  on,  who  are bre^ 
Cher  displays  on  this  topic  much    to  repeat  that  my nad  ot  new ^ 
Hebrew  and  Greek  learning,  but  a    with. which  the  irench  revoUWj 
want  of  philosophy,  which  is  tftbr-    and  the    French   scieDce-nwp 
tifvinT,     He  thinks  that  the  forbid-    have  inundated  European  liteaw^ 
den  fruit  was  an   apple,  and  was    and  who  are  of  course  coropeJeiiJ 
named  from  an  Hebrew  word  sig-   forget  a  pror>Qrtlonate  (mm* 
nifvin<r  ruin  ;'ind  that  malum,  for    our  ancient  naUTC  !*«»)»[««• 
this  reMon,  signifies  both  evil  and    Posterity  will  bd  jusufcdaj^ 
f^  sing  our  indifference,  »'**2 

YeN  notwithstanding    this    and    to  prdvide    the  remeily  ftf  • 
some  other  feeble  articles,  and    a   eventual  ignorance. 

Aar.  XXI.    ItUroiuction  to  an  jtnalytieJ  Dictionary  tfthe  EngSsk  Lapf'  | 
David  Bootb.    8vo.  ppt  158. 

THE  author  of  this  preface  had    cal     Dictionary    of   the 
already    published    in    December    Tongue.     He  purposes  to* 
1805,  nis  Prospectui  of  an  Analyti-    our  words  m  clsisses ;  to  beg* 
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ihe  root,  which  is  to  be  accurately 
defined,  and  to  proceed  .to  all  the 
sillied  words,  formed  from  it  by 
the  \arious  prefixes  and  affixes  of 
our  lanoua2;e.  Every  faixiily  of 
words  lyould  on  this  plan  be  to 
seek  in  one  place,  under  the  seed- 
word,  or  stem-root  of  the  pedigree. 
After  the  etymoh  rouri  ,\ypnld  fol- 
low the  substaiHives  courtier  and 
courtesan,  die  adjectives  courteous 
and  unmirtly,  jthe  verb  to  court, 
the  adverbs  courteously  and  uvcaur^ 
teaush/y  together  with  all  other  re- 
;noter  cLescendants  from  the  same 
stock.  Thus  an  Etymologikoq, 
teaching  the  cpmpfcte  internal  de- 
privation of  English  words  would  be 
achieved.  Who  can  announce 
such  a  task,  without  expressing 
gratitude  to  the  author  for  un- 
dertaking; a  labour  so  comprehen- 
sive, so  lasting,  so  honourable,  so 
important,  so  useful  \  by  means  of 
wjiicb,  ourspeoch  wilibe  diffused 
through  space  and  perpetuated 
through  time;  the  merit  of  our 
writers  will  be  ascertained,  f^nd  the 
efficacy  of  their  instructions  se- 
cured. May  his  patience  equal  his 
ambition  { 

The  introduction,  or  prefece, 
here  published  apart  is  a  sort  of 
JEnglish  Grammar,  of  which  the 
most  peculiar  and  most  valuable 
feature  consists  in  the  careful  enu- 
meration and  derivsftion  of  our  va^ 
^-ious  formative  syllables.  Au  ^devL 
of  the  execution  can  only  be  given 
by  a  somewhat  extensive  extract. 

<*  We  h^ve  before  obaenred,  in  the 
comparison  of  }aoffuag9:i,  that  there  is  a 

.negmargnuhtionfrom  i&  to  sh,  an4  from 
this  variation  of  orthog^phy  we  have 
several  wordsy  which  are,  respectively,  of 
ayi^ymous  origin,  and  di^er  only  in  the 
Src^mstances  in  which  they  are  now  ap- 
plied.    It  18  thus  that  we  have  liaie  and 

.  igttaie  ;  shiwr  and  quiver  ;  short  and  curt  ; 

^sArini  and  crif^e  /  tkv  .  and  coy,  5pc. 
The  Latin  cafiut,  the  German  i^fi  the 
Trench  chcK  tlie  German  termination 
uhfi/tf  the  D^tch  sckafi^  the  Danish  /i^, 
the  Sa3(on  tcifCf  and  otg:  thsfi,  all  lijgsufy 


head.     In   lantUk'tfi  or  laudtca^t  ix    is   . 
used  with  the  harder  soand  {  and  in  Scot- 
land this  iDodeofpronunciatioBis  geoeialf 
asy  ntfltterikifi'  for '  matterekip,  h4rMft  fiv 
heirship,  5cc. 

**  Ness  18  said  to  oome  bom  the  La^ 
nastts,  the  nose,  which  is  the  moot  pminM 
part  of  the  face>  as  the  head  is  of  the  body* 
This  derivationus  net  improbable  {  for  the 
ludicrous  idea  which  it  sometimes  conveys, 
in  modern  English,  is  merely  an  idiom  iof 
the  language.  But,  however  this  may  he, 
the  >yord  is  now  used  by  itself  solely  ta 
signify  a  promomtorif,  or  headland ;  and» 
as  an  aifi  j(  is  equivalent  to  Juad,  or  ehitf. 
Brotherliness  is  used  in  place  of  hratherR* 
hood  J  and  muchief,  when  fiuther  com* 
poui)ded,  beconies  ntmssnete. 

**  The  S>omans  marked  their  Nouns  of 
generality  by  /m,  tai,  or  tudo,  The  first 
of  these  18  formed,  in  English,  by  c^  or 
a/,  as,  ahufuknfia,  becomes  tAundanee,  and 
elementia,  eltmency,  both  expressing  the 
abstract  state,  or  principle*  which  might 
ptherwise  be  exactly  noted  by  ahmSniutu 
and  justness.  Tas  and  tudo,  lihr  the 
French  tite  (another  name  for  the  head,) 
is  Englished  by  ty,  or  ity,  md  tude.  H^ 
nestasj  in  Latin,  aid  hoHmtia  in  Fvfi|cb» 
are  both  translated  by  the  word  hmuty^ 
which  mi?ht  be  well  enough  expressed  l;^ 
hoftestheadt  or  honestaess.  Jy  t§  9l  substi* 
tute  for  tith,  y  and  th  being  sntcrchange- 
able,  as  before-mentioned ;  and  many  wonis 
in  ty  were  formerly  terminated  with  IsM* 
Pi^i^ith  is  still  used  in  Scotland  for  /!•- 
ver^ ;  and  in  old  law  writings,  widMe 
sigmfied  wdonuhood.  flr^ginhy  and 
nuiidenhead  are  synonymous.  /M  and 
tude  have  an  evident  fnitemityt  and  conse* 
quendy  words  in  tude  are  of  the  suae  class 
with  those  above-mcndoned.  I'hey  ge* 
nerally  come  immediately  from  the  JUttia 
htelo;  9Sfamfi6tudo.  amplitude,  ampleness 
or  greatness  ;  and  muhitudo,  multituide,  or 
roanyness.  Occasionally  the  d  in  tude  is 
suppressed,  as  in  virtue,  from  Wf  Latin, 
a  man,  originally  signifying  manhood,  and 
figuratively  courage,  wnich  was  the  irst 
iS virtues  among  the  Romans.  7M,  ab* 
breviated  into  th,  forms  the  concluding 
letters  of  many  of  our  monosyllables ;  aod 
adds  the  principle  of  abstraction  to  the 
words  to  which  it  is  joined.  Hence  we 
have  stotht  slowness  ;  mirth,  merriness  ; 
lengthy  longness,  or  longitude,  with  many 
orhers :  all  of  which  may  be  explained 
in  the  same  manner  as  words  in  tude,  ty. 
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head,  thip^  or  nesi.  Words  xtkih  were 
formerly  m  many  cases  terminated  in  tJu^ 
and  ^  those  in  ck  in  €ht.  Births  death  ; 
such  and  which^  were  spelt  hirlhe^  dethe  ; 
soihe  and  whkhe  :  and  on  our  principles 
this  orthography  must  have  been  more 
consonant  with  etymology  The  final  e 
was  once  exceedingly  general,  though  now 
nearly  discarded  from  the  language.  It 
had  originally  been  vocal ;  and,  in  a  cer- 
tain  stage  of  our  literature,  the  Poets  seem 
to  have  either  suppressed  its  sound,  or 
formed  it  into  an  additional  syllable,  as  best 
suited  their  ideas  of  the  harmony  of  verse. 
*'  Chaucer  preserves  or  sinks  the  sound  of 
bis  syllables  arbitrarilyt  to  suit  his  own 
convenience ;  the  reader  is  frequently  un- 
able at  a  glance  to  .discover  his  scheme  of 
harmony,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  his  versification  in  the  act  of 
readint/  his  poetry  aloud  to  an  auditor."* 

**  The  terms  in  which  we  would  signify 
the  relations  of  society  must  be  borrowed 
from  the  sitmUioth  either  as  to  time  or 
placef  of  the  common  objects  around  us  ; 
and  here  firierity  is  a  distinguished  em- 
blem of  eminence.  Archf  from  the  Greek 
arehofif  a  prince,  or  governor,  was  formerly 
,  used»  by  English  writers,  for  a  chitf^  or 
leadfiTf  in  which  sense  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Shakespeare.  It  is  now  in  use  only  as  an 
Adjective  and  in  composition.  We  have 
arch  rogue^  a  principal  or  great  rogue; 
archangelf  a  chief  angel ;  and  archbishofiy 
the  head,  or  chief,  bishop,  who  presic^s 
over  a  number  of  others*  This  word  ori- 
ginally denoted  firiarUu,  in  point  of  time* 
the  Greek  anhe  signifying  beglnmng^  and, 
figuratively,  princlfiaU  or  chiefs  following 
the  same  rule  with  the  Latin  princijHum, 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  appears  in  arche- 
i^fie.  As  a  termination  it  signifies  a 
governor <i  and  compounded  with^  it  forms 
flrcAj/,  government.  From,  the  Greek 
monosf  single,  we  have  monarchy  one  who 
governs  alone,  and,  from  a  privative  we 
have  anarchtfi  the  absence  of  all  govern- 
ment. 


<<  The  Latin  facere^  to  mab,  origin 
nates  several  of  our  AerminatioM,  fy,  it 
make,  and  faction^  the  action  of  nuking. 
From  thence  we  have  to  dafy^  to  make 
one  a  God  ;  to'frucUjy%  to  make  or  to 
produce  fruit ;  and  to  punfy^  to  make  pint. 
From  these  again,  are  formed  idfcaim, 
fructification  and  purificationy  exprcwiDg 
the  action  of  the  different  Veri».  The 
termination  Jy  is  variously  corapoonded 
with  others,  as,  icj  alory,  &c.  adm 
forming  ^,  ficatorvy  foaihx^  &c  vbott 
powers  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  cott* 
paring  their  different  parts  with  the  a< 
planations  already  given.  Thus  frttftt 
from  fir olfSf  Latin,  a  race,  or  progeny,  in- 
dicates that  what  we  mention  .posiesw 
the  property  of  producing,  or  is  of  a 
generatinglcind- 

*«  There  are  other  tenninatioM  km 
facerey  as,  fetiy  Jityjicteni^  &c.  bat  thoc 
form  the  basis,  or  principal  pan,oftlie 
compounds  in  which  they  arefoDnd^aod, 
therefore,  the  proper  place  for  their  ex- 
amination will  be  the  Dictionaiy.'* 

We  question  the  truth  of  tbe 
first  of  these  derivations.  The 
syllable  sh'p^  or  5*y7,  appears  to  us 
etymologically  connected  wth  the 
verb  to  shapcy  and  with  the  sub- 
stantive shafty  and  not  to  hare 
meant  originally  the  head  ;  but  the 
organ  designated  by  the  Swedish 
skapy  which  also  means  a  short 
staff,  or  truncheon,  an  ensign  of 
command.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  progress  of  Mr.  Booth's 
inquiries,  every  little  blemish  or 
false  guess  of  this  kind  will  be 
effaced  from  his  etymological  con- 
jectures ;  and  that  his  diclionanr 
will  eventually  fill  up  an  opa 
space  in  oui*  literature  with  houoar 
to  the  author,  and  with  advantage 
to  the  public. 


Art.  XXII. 
of  reasoning* 
2  vols.  8vo. 


Logicy  or  an  Essay  on  the  Elements^  PrtnclfilcSf  and  Sffereta  mm 
B^  Richard  Kirwak,  Esq.  L.L.  D.  P. R.I.J.  RR.S.^^ 


ARISTOTLE  tells  us,  in  the  know  what  science,  or  demonstrir 
beginning  of  the  Analytics,  that  tion,  is.  Our  belief,  or  opinion, 
the  purpose  of  logic  is"  to  let  us    on  most  points,  is  made  up  of  many 


♦  Godwin*!  Life  of  Chaucer. 
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separate  inclinations  of  the  judge- 
ment- To  tbi»  notion  we  incline, 
from  motives  of  authority  atid  tra- 
dition ;  to  that,  because  it  ivas  im-i 
pressed  with  eloquence,  assnciated 
with  vivid  pict-ires  in  our  memc^ry, 
or  made  to  ,harii ionize  with  otir 
ruling  sensibilities ;  to  a  third  no- 
tion we  incline,  because  it  is  con« 
sistent  Mrith  those  already  in  our 
minds,  and  appears  to  us  to  follow 
from  them,  and  thus  to  be  neces- 
sarily concatenated  with  what  had 
gone  before.  Now  the  business  of 
dialectic  is  to  separate  a  mixed 
opinion  into  its  elementary  propo- 
sitions ;  and  the  business  of  logic 
is  to  show,  whether  these  elementa* 
17  propositions  are  necessarily  con- 
catenated or  no. 

Aristotle  endeavoured  to  write  an 
art  of  logic :  he  recorded  many  lo- 

Ifical  phenomena,  or  forms  of  syl^ 
ogism  ;  be  classed .  many  of  these 
happily  under  general  heads,  or 
categories ;  but  his  distribution 
wants  tbe  simplici^,  which  favours 
recollection,  and  the  precision, 
which  favours  confidence. 

The  schoolmen  followed  in  the 
track  of  Aristotle.  Ramus,  whose 
treatise  of  logic  Milcon  has  so  ad- 
mirably condenneJ,  was  the  work, 
which  shook  to  the  base  the  an- 
tique structure  in  syllogizing. 
Descartes,  by   his  Jri  de   Penser 

ifave  the  first  vernacular  treatise  of 
ogic  to  modern  Europe.  Hobbes 
and  Locke  have  thrown  light  on 
the  -main  principles  of  inference  ; 
but  the  most  popular  book  appro- 
priated to  the  inculcation  of  the 
art  of  reasoning  by  any  of  our 
elder  writers  is  the  logic  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts.  It  is  not  drawn  up 
lucidly  or  with  taste.  The  piety 
of  the  author  was  so  generally  re- 
vered, that  it  has  shed  a  nimbus 
over  his  whole  reputation  ;  and  has 
given  to  flat  poetry  and  to  incon- 
clusive reasoning  a  considerable 
extent  and  duration  of  repute. 


Mr.  Kirwan  has  not  undertakten 
a  superfluous  task  in  cndeaVouring 
to  provide  a  new  introduction  to 
Logic.  The  study  is  of  high  im- 
portance in  all  coniroversv  7^o 
the  barrister,  to  the  theologian  it  ig 
indispensable.  To  every  .nan  it 
will  aff  rd  some  protection  against 
error  and  deception.  M<?n  indeed 
have  reasoned  closely  without  ac- 
quiring logic  ;  but  even  if  a  riie- 
toriciait's  rulos,  *'  taught  nothing 
but  to  name  his  tools/'  he  would 
more  readi'y  k  ,ovv  where  to  find 
and  when  to  apply  th.^m,  tor  hav- 
ing gone  throuc^h  the  process  of 
-learnmg  to  name  them. 

Mr.  Kirwan's  preface  has  not 
the  neatness  one  would  have  ex- 
pected from  a  severe  looician  ;  his 
style  is  vague  and  redundant  in  no 
ordinary  degree  :  he  observes  how- 
ever that  one  object  of  logic  is  to 
define  with  precision  the  signified* 
tion  of  words  ;  and  by  this  obser- 
vation he  lays  the  first  stone  of  a 
new  and  of  a  just  theory  of  logic. 
Watts  tells  us  erroneously  that  rea- 
son distinguishes  the  man  from  the 
brute  ;  whercas  it  is  language, 
which  distinguishes  .  them.  AH 
minds  reason.  And  logic  is  the 
art  of  reasoning  with  words,  as  pre- 
cisely as  with  other  signs.  It  turnsi 
language  into  mathematics,  and 
puts  syllogisms  for  equations  :  it 
is  an  algebra,  of  which  the  exed 
and  wyes  are  terms  in  common 
use. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  the 
object  of  logic,  and  defines  some 
general  terms.  Among  these  defi- 
nitions occur  the  following. 

<<  6.  Science  is  a  system,  that  is,  aa 
arranged  collection  of  truths  immediately, 
or  mediately,  deduced  from  tirst  princi- 
ples. 

«  7.  Art  is  the  practical  knowle<!^e 
of  executing  its  particular  objects. 

'«  8.  Principles  of  any  science,  are 
the  first  truths  whence  others  are  de- 
rived.'' 
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These  definitions  are  far  from 
careful.  (6)  An  arranged  collec- 
tion  of  truths  deduced,  pr  inferred, 
from  phanomenay  better  deserves 
the  name  of  science,  than  an  ar- 
ranged collection  of  truths  deduced 
from  prhidplesy  or,  to  copy  the  au- 
fhor's  pleonasm,  from  first  prinpi- 
pies.  C?)  Practical  knowledge  is  a 
bold,  not  to  say  a  rash,  union  of 
words :  science  is  latin  iotkmxdcdge^ 
and  art  is  latin  for  skil( ;  art 
therefore  Qu«;ht  not  to  be  defined 
knowledge^  where  it  i^  to  be  con- 
tradistinguished from  science.  (8) 
What  are  first  truths  ?  How  can 
•ne  trqtb  be  derived  from  ano- 
ther; It  may  be  included  in  ano- 
ther ;  some  proposjiiions  being  ge- 
neral, ^nd  some  beinff  particular. 
But  truths  'dxe  derived  from  phar^ 
^meWf  not  from  nqumena^  as  the 
Kantians  would  say,  or  principles. 

Where  the  doors  of  the  pprch  of 
a  temple  of  §c|enpe  grate  so  on 
the  hinges,  a  prejudice  arises 
against  tl^e  architecture,  yet  the 
second  chapter  tends  to  dispel 
thi5.  It  is  §elf-thought ;  ^ncf  is 
far  better  than  the  transcribed 
matter. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the 
properties  of  propositions. 

Tlie  fourth  of  compound  pro- 
positions. 

The  fifth  of  complex,  modal, 
and  identic  propositions.  Tqo  much 
w  retained  of  the  technology  of 
^he  Schools. 

The  secpn4  part  treats  of  ratio- 
cination. In  opposition  to  Locke, 
CondillaCy  and  others,  who  pass 
for  authontifis  on  the  ^ubject^  fMr. 
Kirwan  thu9  defines  judgment. 

f  iud^tment  18  an  act  of  the  understand* 
ing^  or  injeUigent  po^r  of  the  miodt 
a^rmiDg  £he  predicafe  tb  be  appliofble,  or 
pot  applicable,  to  the  subject  f)f  the  bit>. 
))QpitioD,  wHeii  the  felation  betwixt  tnem 
i§  4ijjcen)ed,  pr  dedicd.*' 

This  definition  may  be  correct, 
but  18  surety  pedai^tic.    A  jtidge* 


itient  is  an  act,  jndgefiient  ii  i  h^i 
bit  of  the  mind;  it  diffen  from 
volition,  in  stopping  at  the  ideal, 
and  not  extending  to  the  seoso^ 
phacnomena ;  but  we  question,  whe. 
ther  giving  a  man  a  nicknami, 
which  comes  under  the  quoted  ds 
finition,  ought  to  be  caited  an  act 
•f  judgement..  All  the  book  is  in 
this  style,  too  scholastic  for  ^e, 
and  often  for  precision,  let  it 
will  be  read  witii  profit  The  at- 
tacks on  Loclce  are  frequent,  and 
usually  well  founded. 

The  third  part  discusses  the  dif- 
ferent  eifectsof  mtiocinatioii.  Our 
author   confounds  arguments  and 
proofs.      In    the  third  chapter  o( 
this  part  he  defines  certainty  to  be 
a  Slate  of  mind,  in  which  all  actd 
doubt,  or  even  suspicion  of  false- 
hood,  is  excluded.     He  then  di> 
vides  certainty  into  genuine,  aad 
suspicious.     Genuine  cemintj,  be 
saj's,  \%  that  which  originates  from 
indubitable    arguments,  that  ap- 
proach most    to    a  demonstnuioo. 
These    indubitable  argumenU  aie 
again    subdivided    into  three  de» 
grees  ;  and  thus  certainty  dwindles 
into  the  fraction  of  a  fradfen  ofa 
fraction  of  truth.    A  fdrm  of  statet 
ment  so  favourable  to  sQepticiso, 
or  hesitation,  is  perhaps  not  altQ* 
gelher  correct.      Certain  origiDal^ 
meant  siftedy  bolied,  and  seetDs  ra- 
ther to    exclude    ignorance  tbao 
doubt :    it  intercepts  the  hope  of 
better  evidence,  and  announces  ^ 
repose  qf  satisfied  enquiry.  Tbis 
part  treats  of  many  Questions  not 
connected  with  the  theory  of  lo^i 
and  is  made  a  Vehicle^  especially 
in  the  second  volume,  for  pro|»> 
gating  the  peculiar  opinions  of  tbe 
author.      lie  professes    to  be  ft 
disciple  of  Berkeley*     Since  that 
writer's   time,    the    language  of 
ideology  has  been  better  asosrtain* 
ed.    It  is  agreed  that  seoiauom 
are  motions,  which  take  place  it  the 
external  extremity  of  the  organi 
of  perception  ;   and  that  ideas  are 
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oorresponding^  motions,  which  take 
plac^  ^t  the  internal  extremity  of 
the  organs  of  perception.  With 
this  plain  definition  of  id^a  kept 
strictiy  and  constaally  in'  view,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  plausible 
statement  of  Berkeley's  theory. 

The  fourth  part  is  a  treatUe  oo 
Method  I  and  involv^  taiay  ff  thf 


topics  examined  iu  Mr.  Garobiei't 
Hide  )D^ok  on  mofal  evidence.  We 
are  persuaded  this  work  wiU  be 
useful  in  reyiving  a^ention  to  me- 
taphysitial  enquiries,  in  preparing 
a  habit  of  corre^jt  inference  >nd^ 
in  strengthening  memqty  ^y  the 
fxt  oi  distribuiipn. 


(     €66     ) 


CHAPTER    XI. 


NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 


A&T.L  Th^  Fatal  Vow.    S^  Fkavcis  Lathom,  3vol«.12mOf 


THE  first  twelve  chapters  of  the 
Fiital  Vow,  are  sincralarly  interest- 
ing and  roma  tic :  the  discovery  of 
her  moth  r  \>y  Christabet,  is  pathe- 
tic ;  ihechiracer  ofThelkis  well 
drawn  But  t^>ere  is  too  large  an 
interv:>l  of  historic  matter;  or  ra- 
thtT  f  ad  vemutes  ascribed  to  cele- 
bra  e vi  bi'tori<^  perspnages,  which 
have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Against 
this  sort  of  narrative  our  protest 
sliall  be  unrelenting.  It  tends  to 
])roiiuce  in  the  memory  an  incon- 
vc)  itMit  confusion  of  fiction  and 
r  ality,  and  to  level  in  the  imagina- 
tu >n  \hc  chronicles  efantiquity  with 
t)ic*  fabliaux  of  romance.  If,  how- 
ever,  there  be  a  period  of  our  an- 
nals, as  to  vi^h  ch  this  licence  is  to- 
lerable, it  is  t  e  reign  of  Henry  the 
srcond.  Fair  Rosamon.l,  and  Ri- 
chard Lion-h<art  are  already  the 
propirty  of  the  poet;  and  may  be 
niiiigied,  wuh  little  impropriety,  in 
new  sec  nes  of  invention.  Yet  a 
something  of  consistency  with  re- 
ceived iiible  is  even  here  desirable : 


the  desperate  lion-hearted  hero,  the 
idol  of  an  age  of  chivalry,  ^asatoo 
period  of  his  life  such  a  loreras 
Reginald  de  Brune ;  nor  is  it  mth* 
out  a  disappointing  effect  to  find  a 
Matilda  engrossing  affections,  which 
conferred  celebrity  ou  Maigaretof 
Hennegan. 

The  invention  of  this  writer  isad- 
mirable :  every  year  we  have  had 
new  novels  of  his  to  announce;  yet 
thair  total  dissimilarity  of  manner, 
incident,  and  personage  render  it 
difficult  to  indicate  the  favourite 
tendency  of  of  his  mind.  Few  hare 
composed  so  much,  and  repeated 
themselves  so  little.  There  are 
some  anachronisms  in  those  stories, 
of  which  the  scene  is  thrown  far 
back  into  antiquity.  In  this  rela- 
tion, for  instance,  a  pistol  isfircd, 
before  pistols  were  in  use:  they 
came  into  vogue  in  the  reign  « 
Henry  the  second  of  France,  notifl 
that  of  Henry  the  second  of  Eng* 
land. 


A'^T.  II.  JJie Discarded  Son,     £yR.M.  Roche,  2vola.  12mo. 


THE  first  volume  of  the  Discard- 
ed Son  wouldhave  formed  an  agree. 
al)le  scpaiate  story.  At  the  end  of 
it  Elizabeth  might  easily  have  been 
n.arrii  d  to  Doi«iroiir  ;  and  enough 
of  wonder,  <f  curiosity,  and  ofsus- 
pence  would  have  been  excited  by 
thf  injaginary  g'  ost,  by  the  incooi- 
prehc.siblc  Mr.  Eaton,  and  by  the 
elopement  Into   ttie  highlands,   to 


support  an  unwearied  attentioa- 
Atter  the  sixth  chapter,  which  re* 
lates  the  catastrophe  in  the  ctepel 
nearGlengary,  the  story  flags,  the 
originally  principal  characters  ue 
superseded  by  new  and  less  intered- 
ing  personages ;  the  marvellous  and 
striking  incidents  of  the  commence- 
ment are  supplanted  by  more  ont 
nary  and  insignificant  occurrences; 
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the  conduct  of  the  agents  grows 
lessrational  and  probable,  less  deli, 
cate and  attaching;  until  at  length 
a  general  indifference,  a  comprehen- 
sive lassitude,  overspreads  the  per- 
severing reader. 

We  recommend  to  those  who 
have  recoui'se  to  the  circulating  li- 
brary for  their  habitual  amusement. 
Quietly  and  contentedly  to  stop  at 
the  end  of  the  first  volume  ;  to  ima- 
gine the  heroine  duly  united  to  her 
lover,  and  not  disappointed  for  ase- 
ries  of  years,  until  her  brother  Os- 
mond is  also  mature  for  matrimony 
with  the  every  way  noble  Cordelia* 

Ak't.IU.  Henry  Hookaf  a  Novei. 

THE  following  extract  will  con- 
vey our  opinion  of  Mr.  Dibdin's  au- 
thorabip,  so  far  as  this  work  is  con- 
cerned; it  is  taken  from  the  first 
volume,  p.  27.  ^'  Thus,  being  bred 
to  DO  trade  or  profession,  or  misled, 
as  too  many  are  by  an  opinion  of  his 
talents,  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen 
for  a  livelihood  ;  and  tlie  ingrati- 
tude of  mankind  being  uppermost 
jn  his  thoughts,  he  darted  at  gene- 


Exuberance  is  the  great  fault  of 
modern  writing,    it  results  from  the 

f)ractice  of  paying  by  the  sheet  for 
iterary  comp*o;Jtion.  <'  Omit  the 
insipid,"  is  the  grand  recipe  for 
improving  the  romantic  literature  of 
the  country.  An  epitome,  an 
abridgement  of  all  our  works  of  fic- 
tion would  alike  contribute  to  their 
longevity,  and  to  our  accommoda-* 
tion.  The  writer  who  aspires  to  per: 
manent  excellence  must  be  his  own 
abbreviator :  the  shears  of  criticism 
are  less  merciful  than  those  of  self- 
esteem. 


-5y  Mr.  DibdjNj9  vols.  12mo; 

Tal  satire,  which  he  considered  as  a 
fair  and  manly  mode  of  detecting 
impositions,  and  holding  up  tq  folly 
the  mirror  of  truth.  And  thus,  in- 
stead of  cutting  out  coats  and  shoes, 
poor  Climax  began  to  cut  out  work 
for  the  critics,  and  soon  attracted 
round  him  a  plenty  of  hornets." — 
We  have  no  disposition  to  stinghim, 
but  he  must  not  molest  us. 


Art.  IV.  The  Wedding  Day;  a  NoveL    By  Elizabeth  Isabella  SrBNCE, 

3  vols.  12roo. 

IF  there  is  nothing  in  these  vo-  reader,  who  in  the  indiscriminate 
lumes  to  indicate  great  power  of  ge-  indulgence  of  his  appetite  too  fre- 
nius,  or  compass  of  reflection,  they  auently  imbibes  a  disguised  but  sub- 
will  at  least  furnish  a  few  hours'  tie  poison, 
liarmless  Amusement  to  the  novel- 


AtLT.  V.  The  Liberihie. 


By  Charlotta  Dacre^  Better  known ai  Rosa  Ma* 
TILDA>  4  vols.    ]2mo. 


*•  THE  painter  who  seeks  the  ad- 
miration of  the  crowd  alone,bestows 
bis  chi^f  attention  upon  vivid  co- 
louring and  striking  effect,  desirous 
rather  to  seize  the  imagination  by 
the  boldness  of  bis  conception, than 
to  satisfy  the  judgment,  by  the 
closeness  of  his  designs  firom  nature, 
rrhus  the  writer,  who  would  address 
tlie  heart,  and  who  has  a  moral  pur- 

Bose  in  view,  should  not,  in  his  de« 
xxeatiops  of  vice,  exag^gerate  and 


overcharge  the  picture  by  unnatu- 
ral re|)resentation  ;  but  tracing  con- 
scientiously and  steadily  its  terrible 
consequences,  aim  rather  to  fc^rtiiy 
the  mind  by  a  lesson  of  severe  <^nrh, 
than  to  astonish,  without  \m\iY^  s- 
ing  it  by  the  incongruous  iegeuuspf 
romance." 

There  is  so  much  good  sense  in 
these  remarks,  that  we  iiave  bten 
tempted  to  transcribe  them,  and, 
uabering  in  the  novel,  tbey  afforded 


io% 
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ao  auspicious  aog^ry  of  its  execu* 
lion.  But  it  18  more  easy  for  an  au- 
thor to  prescribe  for  hipself  judici- 
ous mles  of  composition^  than  to 
^dbere  to  them.  Libertinism  as  tbe 
title  indicates>is  the  vice  here  traced 
from  its  polluted  source  through  all 
it»  wild  and  capricious  me^ndrings; 
the  noxious  currrent,  blasting  wluil- 
ever  it  meets  with,  and  accumulat- 
ing io  its  cQurse,  at  length,  with 
hc^Ioag  fury,  is  itself  precipitated 
into  the  gulph  below.    . 

Certainly  if  in  the  delineation  of 
libertinism,  Miss  Dacre  has  not  ex- 
aggerated  and  overcharged  her  pic- 
ture, by  unnatural  representations, 
she  has  injured  it  by  improbal^te 
ones.  Instead  of  impressing  uj^on 
fiction  the  air  of  truth,  she  has  given 
to  truth  the  garb  of  fiction. 

The  incidents  of  this   story,  as 


we  have  just-observed,  ^  far  from 
being  probable,  nor  are  the  cha- 
racters always  supported  with  con- 
sistency  ;  but  it  has  many  sinking 
scenes,  and  some  few  pathetic  ones- 
the  language,  though  sometimes 
ungrammatical,  and  often  booibaj- 
tic,  is  bold,  stimulaut,  and  eoei? 
getic. 

Concjerning  thp  jast  novel,  wbicl^ 
was  thrown  off  froiQ  tbe  rapid  pen 
of  this  author,  we  had  to  remark,  < 
that  the  principal  personages  were 
/[courtezans  of  the  lewdest  class,  an(| 
murderers  of  the  jjeepest  dje.  Id 
sketching  the  career  of  a  libertine  it 
is  not  likely  that  Miss  Dacre  hhoalJ 
introduce  her  readers  to  a  very  mo: 
ral  society;  the  observation  actotd- 
ingly,  if  npt  true  to  the  same  ex- 
tent,  may  yet  in  a  mitigated  tone  be 
transferred  to  the  present  work. 


Art,  VI.    Fatal  Rcveoge  :  or^  die  Family  of  Alontonot    a  Rormncc,     B^  Diwin 
Jasper  Murphy,  !2mo.  3  vols. 


THE  author  of  this  romance  has 
endeavoured  to  excite  and  support 
a  protracted  interest  on  the  passion 
of  supernatural  fear,  and  on  that  al- 
most alone.  I  question,  says  he, 
^vbedier  there  be  a  source  of  emo- 
tion in  tbe  whole  mental  frame  sq 
powerful  or  universal  as  the  fear 
arising  from  objects  of  invisible  ter- 
ror. Love,  supposed  to  be  the 
most  c;encral  of  passions,  has  cer* 
tainly  been  felt  in  its  purity  by  very 
few — but  who  is  there  that  has  never 
feared  ?  Who  is  there  that  has  not 
involuntarily  remembered  the  gos- 
sip's tale  in  solitude  or  in  dafl^ness  ? 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  sometimes 
shivered  under  an  influence  he 
vould  scarcely  acknowledge  to  him- 
tjelf? 

It  may  be  tnte  that  fear  is  an  uni- 
versal passion,  that  is  to  say,  that  at 
some  period  or  Other  of  life,  it  has 
imparted  a  momentary  chill,  im- 
pressed a  torpedo  touch  upon  every 
human  soul ;  but  fear  is  a  cowardly 
passion,  and  that  fear  which  ariseji 
from    objects  of   invisible  term'. 


a  superstipons  qnc  Superstite 
fear  then,  is  ignorance  ?ind  credu- 
lity grafted  upon  cowardice,  tbe 
child  is  ashamed  toacknovTiedgejts 
influence,  he  struggles  to  re«:^it, 
and  dissolves  the  spell.  Sprelviti? 
rash  to  confide  the  exclusif e  interest 
of  a  romance  to  a  passion  whici, 
if  felt  by  some,  is  disavowed  by  til, 
which  is  only  potent  when  thcnari 
is  weak,  but  which  then  indeed,lib 
the  night  mare,  sits  grinning  on  tte 
bosom  of  its  powerless  Tictim. 

These  volunies  display  one?! 
vage  and  continued  scene  of  tenoft 
Mr.  Murphy  niustUe  a  man  of  b* 
than  mortal  darings  ^^^^H?- 
his  own  degrading  opinion  w  J» 
general  timidity  or  mWy  if  iiJoS"? 
into  existence  tbo^e  uoreaisln^ 
be  has  not  tometi^ii^  slartlei  ^ 
shrunk  back  from  tbe  ghasd;  s|)» 
tres  of  ius  own  crei^fim*  Butd^f  * 
one  i^nidier  ffui^ucd  with  theiaoM* 
tony,  tiun  eppalled«t  thefn^^ 
'  nessof  thesceacifif  iie  ImmF'^^^ 
and  is  ready  to  eac^n^im  with  A^^ 
--rwhy  B^uU  I  hp  ghnt  nf  if^  W 
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fiousc  6f  horrSfs,  .te  deal  with  spi- 
fits  and  damned  things,  and  the  se- 
trets  of  the  infernal  world,  while 
there  are  so  many  paths  open  to 

f pleasure,  the  varieties  of  human  in- 
ercourse,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
life  ?  It  is  this  varidij  of  human 
intercourse  that  is  so  much  wanted 
here :  every  character  introduced  is 
dark  and  gloomy,  every  circum- 
stance is  norribfe  and  mysterious. 
The  character  of  Cypriau  indeed, 
breaks  like  a  sUn  beam  through  the 
cfcarkilcss  of  the  storm,  and  sheds  a 
passing  lustre  on  the  spot  it'  Calls  on. 
Her  story  is  truly  interesting;  the 
fragments  she  reads  to  dissipate 
fhe  melancholy  madness  of  Ippolito, 
relating  the  history  of  her  own  love 
towards  him,  disguised  as  the'  story 
i>f  a  heart-broken  nun,  are  many  of 
them  exceedingly  beautiftil,  and 
indicate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
secret  of  that  master-spring  whigh 
can  unltyck  the  gates  of  pit}*,  as  well 
as  those  of  horror.  Like  another 
Bloses,  the  author  strikes  the  rock 
with  his  #and,  and  streams  begin  to 
flow.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
machinery  of  the  piece  sufferi^  us  to 
hold  so  short  a  converse  with  Ilde- 
fonza  Maazoli ;  it  would  have  been 
a  relief  td  have  had  an  earlier  intro- 
duction to  her,  and  her  death,  which 
by  the  way  is  not  essential  to  the 
completion  of  the  plot,  would  have 
been  more  affecting,  hail  the  vir- 
tues and  i^implicity  of  h^r  character 
been  more  fully  developed.    .    ' 

Although  the  incidents  of  this 
romance  display  a  most.prolific  ima- 
gidfafton,  the  characters  are  not  re- 
markable for  originality.  There  is 
a  sufficient  diversity  between  those 
of  Ippo]ito  and  Annibal ;  the  one  a 
creature  of  feeling  and  of  sensd, 
open,  enthusiastic,  credulous:  the 
other  cautions,  reserved,  sloomy, 
and  the  victim  of  a  deluded  judg- 
ment. Botbj  like  Charles  de  Moor, 
in  Schillef's  tmgedy  of  «*  The  Rob- 
bers,^ cobsideringtbemselvesbound 
to  the  perpetration  c^  enormoxis 
(^ilt,  by  IE  dhain  against  which  all 


human  struggles  are  friiitless,  by  a 
chain  fofged  by  the  strong  hand  of 
destiny,  and  which  no  human  power 
can  break.  This  principle  of  pre-^ 
destiriatioo  pervades  the  whole  ro-* 
mance ;  it  exhibits  the  baleful  ef* 
fects  of  Superstition,  \Vbich  urge  on 
its  victims,  in  defiance  of  their  bet- 
ter judgment  and  their  better  feel- 
ings to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
own  evil  prediction:^ 

The  characters  of  the  count  and 
countess  of  Montorio  have  all  the 
appearance  of  havini;  been  sketched 
afterthoseof  the  "  Thatic  of  Caw- 
dor," and  lady  Macbeth  :  he,  the 
tMtCxA  agent  of  a  murder  which  she 
only  had  the  masculine  atrocity  to* 
devise. 

We  decline  to  relate  the  story  of 
this  rdtnance  ;  they  who  delight  \ii 
the  liorrible  and  mysterious  vvillgncF 
a  fesLst  prepared  for  them,  of  whicl/ 
they  may  partake  with  the  unhal- 
lowed spirits  of  another  sphere/ 
The  interest  of  the  tide  depends  scy 
much  upon  the  circumstances  of 
character,  time,  and  place,  that  wc 
should  injure  it  by  abbreviation. — 
We  have  been  confined,  therefore, 
to  a  few  general  observations,  and 
the  justness  of  these  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  perused 
the  work. 

Concerning  th6  style  of  the  au- 
thor it  may  be  remarked,  that  bis 
epithets  are  numerous,  gaudy,  and 
hyperbolical :  his  conceptions,  liow- 
ever,  are  oftentimes    forcibly  ex^ 

f pressed,  and  there  is  a  general  bril- 
iancy,  though  unchastencss  of  co- 
Iom*ing,  which  is  imposing  and  not 
ill  adapted  to  the  subject.  He. 
abounds  in  imagery,  and  some  of 
his  similies  are  just,  striking  and 
poetical. 

Mr.  Murphy  represents  himself 
as  a  very  young  man,  and  certainly 
there  are  many  indiscretions  of 
youth  in  his  work.  It  displays  a  vi. 
vid  fancy,  and  a  genius,wnicn  when 
chastened  and  tutored  by  the  judg- 
ment of  maturcr  age^  may  giv6 
biftb  so  some  higiicf  performance. 
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Art.  VIT.     Cxrinna^  or  Italy.     Sy  MaJamt  de  St AtL  HolSTeiv.  5  ix)&.  ijlmi. 


MADAME  deStael  never  writes 
her  novel  without  as;KCific  object! 
some  obnrxious  doctrine  is  to  be 
op}»oseu  or  some  favourite  one  sup- 
poi  teti.  Tl)at  her  morality  lias  al- 
ways been  pure  and  correct,  we 
could  not  assert  with  any  consis" 
tency  to  an  opinion  formerly  ex- 
presscd.  There  is,  however,  80 
much  knowledge  of  human  nature 
displayed  in  her  writings,  such  fi« 
delity  of  obseTvation,and  suchacute- 
ress  of  remark,  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice,  or  the  height  of 
ignorance  to  confound  her  witn  the 
vulgar  herd  of  novelists.  Nor  on 
the  score  of  morality  is  there  any 
thing  ohjectionable  in  these  vo- 
lumes ;  Madame  de  Stael  has  un- 
dertaken  to  be  our  guide  among 
those  monuments  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence and  art  which  yet  remain 
to  mark  out  Rome  as  once  the  seat 
of  universal  empire,  the  mistress  of 
the  world. 

Oswald,  the  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Nelvil,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  Scottish  no- 
bility, left  Edinburgh  soon  after 
ttie  death  of  his  father,  to  restore 
his  health  and  revive  his  spirits  in 
Italy.  He  is  endowed  with  every 
grace  and  accomplishment  both  of 
person  and  of  mind  :  a  h^vy  cala- 
mity had  wounded  his  feelings,  and 
the  melancholy  he  bad  imbibed 
gave  a  double  interest  to  ^is  charac- 
ter. 

At  Inspruck,  near  the  ^frontiers 
of  Italy,  Oswald  heard  the  story  of 
the  Count  d'Erfeuil,  a  French  Emi- 
grant, from  a  merchant  at  whose 
house  he  had  resided  some  time.  The 
Count  had  supported  the  loss  of  a 
very  large  fortune  with  undisturbed 
composure,  and  since  that  event 
had  procured  his  own  subsistence 
as  well  as  that  cf  an  aged  rela- 
tive, by  teaching  music.  The  Count 
was  going  to  Rome,  apu  wasdesir- 
Q^s  of  fiuding  a  companion  whose 


conversation  might  render  the  road 
more  agreeable.  Lord  Ndvilhad 
been  so  intercitted  in  hid  story,  tkt 
he  made  an  offer,  through  the  mer- 
chant,  of  conducting  him  into  Italy, 
an  offer  which  was  gladly  accepted. 
Madame  de  Stael  has  displayed  a 
good  deal  of  address  in  contrasdog 
these  characters  so  as  to  vake  them 
a  foil  to  each  other.  The  mbfor- 
tunes  of  the  Count  leave  no  moitt! 
traces  on  his  mind  than  the  wieckof 
a  vessel  does  upon  the  ocean.  No- 
thing checks  the  lively  saUies  of  Us 
wit,  or  the  ran'dom  play  of  hisfiaiicy: 
his  voluble  vivacionsness  is  dexter. 
ously  opposed  to  the  taciturn  me* 
lancnoly  of  Oswald. 

On  the  first  morning  after  bisa^ 
rival  in  Rome,  Lord  Nelvil  is  strocl 
with  the  sound  of  bells  in  the  dq^ 
merous  churches  of  the  City,  and 
the  explosion  of  cannon  in  different 
quarters  announce  some  appn)adi« 
ing  ceremony.  He  learns  that  Co- 
rinna,  one  of  the  finest  women  in 
Rome,  and  the  most  celebrated  im* 
provisatrice  in  Italy,  is  to  be  crown- 
ed that  morning  in  the  capitoL  la 
the  public  streets  he  b^trs  eTery 
one  speak  in  raptures  of  Corinm, 
of  her  talents  and  ber  genras.  It 
was  disputed  which  of  the  Italiaa 
cities  had  the  honour  of  givingbirtk 
to  such  unequalled  excellence,  to 
such  a  prodigy  of  perfection.  The 
name  of  her  &mily  was  anknoffa; 
she  jwas  about  twenty-six  years  d 
age ;  her  first  productions  had  ap- 
peared about  five  years  ago,  aod 
nefore  that  period  no  one  kaev 
where  she  had  resided  or  where  ska 
had  been.  So  musical  her  voice,  so 
delicate  her  lyre,  that  no  syren  coM 
suipass  her  in  the  concord  of  s^ 
souiuls ;  so  various  ber  learoiogf 
that  Chiron  hiiuself  might  bw 
boasted  of  such  a  pupil ;  and  in  toj 
ordinary  conversation  she  displayed 
an  eloquence  so  gtacefolf  so  capti- 
vating, as  to  fasciiuM  aU  Jher  beiivt^ 
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At  length  the  car  in  which  Corin- 
M  sat,  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
approached  the  capitol,  whilst  the 
air  rung  with  '  Long  live  Corinna ! 
Let  Genius  flourish !  Success  to 
beauty!'  The  enthusiasm  was  ge- 
neral, but  Lord  Nelvil  did  not  catch 
its  fervor :  it  was  an  adventure — he 
was  uninterested  in  the  ceremonial, 
-^till  at  last  he  saw  Corinna  !  The 
expression  of  her  countenance,  her 
eyes,  her  placid  smile,  the  beauty  of 
her  form,  the  grace  and  majesty  of 
her  attitude  might  have  waimed  the 
frozen  feelings  of  astoic.  Oswald  wit- 
nessed  the  ceremony  of  the  corona- 
tion: he  heard,  not  without  emotion, 
theeulogiesof  the  several  Italian  po- 
ets who  poured  forth  in  impassioned 
strains  the  language  of  delight  and 
admiration ;  but  he  listened  with 
extasy  to  the  extemporaneous  ef- 
fusion of  Corinna  herself  on  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  Italy. 

A  circumstance  occurrecl  during 
the  ceremony  which  facilitated  the 
introduction  of  Oswald  to  Corinna : 
she  had  marked  his  melancholy  fea- 
'  tures  in  the  crowd,  and  by  a  sort  of 
poetical  sympathy,  felt  an  impres- 
sion in  his  favour  corresponding  to 
that  which  she  had  inspired  in  him. 
As  she  was  descending  the  staircase 
pf  the  capitol,  conducted  by  the 
Prince  of  Castel  Forte,  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  the  head  she  dropped 
her  crown  of  laurel  aud  of  myrtle, 
which  Oswald  had  the  hs^py  op- 

Jortnnity  to  take  up  and  return  to 
er.  Corinna  thanked  his  Lord- 
ship in  Ekiglish,  with  that  natural 
accent  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  foreigners  to  acquire. 

The  lively  count  d'Erfeuil  had 
likewise  been  present  at  the  festi- 
Tal  an  the  Capitol,  and  he  called 
upon  Lord  Nelvil  the  next  day  to 
ask  whether  he  would  go  to  Co- 
rinna's  in  the  evening  ?  How,  dp 
you  know  her)*  "  No,"  answered 
the  Count,  '*  but  a  person  so  cele- 
brated is  always  flattered  when 
people  are  desirous  of  seting  her. 


and  I  have  written' to  her  this  morn- 
ing to  ask  her  permission  to  Hait 
upon  her  this  evening."  Little  ac« 
customed  to  this  sort' of  familiarity, 
and  somewhat  shocked  at  it,  it  was 
nevertheless  impossible  to  declioe 
the  proposal,  particularly  after  the 
easy  unembarrassed  invitation  which 
Corinna  had  returned  to  the  Count 
in  reply  to  his  billet. 

In  the  eveninj^  they  repaired  to 
the  residence  of  Corinna,  and  the 
impression  which  on  the  preceding 
day  each  had  made  upon  the  Other 
was  by  this  interview  more  deeply 
marked. 

<<  The  Count  d'Erfeuil,  and  the  socie- 
ty which  assembled  at  Corinna*a  every 
eveniogy  being  met,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  talent  for  extempore  com* 
position  which  Corinna  had  so  gloriously 
displayed  in  the  Capitol,  and  they  at  last 
asked  herself  what  «he  thought  of  it*  <•  It 
is  so  rare,"  said  the  Prince  of  Castel-Forte» 
.  "  to  find  a  person  at  once  susceptible  of 
enthusiasm  and  of  correct  analysis,  en- 
dowed like  an  artist  and  capable  of  observ- 
ing with  the  eye  of  a  critic  herseii»  that 
we  must  conjure  her  to  reveal  to  us  as  well 
as  she  can  the  secrets  of  her  genius.'* 
**  This  talent  for  extempore  composi- 
tion/^ replied  Corinna,  ^*  is  not  more 
extraordinary  in  the  language  of  the 
South,  than  the  eloquence  of  the  forum, 
or  the  brilliant  vivacity  of  conversation  in 
other  languages.  I  jnay  even  say,  that 
unfortunately  among  us,  it  is  easier  to 
make  extempore  verses  than  to  compose 
well  in  prose.  The  languaj^  of  poetry 
differs  so  much  from  that  oiprose,  that* 
from  the  very  first  stanza,  the  attention  it 
cotaimanded  by  the  expressions  them- 
selves, which  place,  as  it  were,  the  poet 
at  a  distance  from  his  auditors.  It  is  not 
merely  to  the  sweetness  of  the  Italian^ 
but  rather  to  the  strong  and  distinct  vi- 
bration of  its  sonorous  syllables,  that  we 
must  attribute  the  empire  of  poetry  among 
us.  The  Italian  has  a  musicij  chaim 
which  produces  pleasure  in  the  sound  of  the 
words,  almost  independently  of  the  ideas ; 
thesj  words,  besides,  have  almost  all  of  ' 
them  somethin-;  picturesque,  they  paint  what 
they  expF  ss.  Vou  kn^  w  that  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  he  arts,  and  under^a  delightful 
sky,  that  Uiis  melodious  and   strongiy* 
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calonred  lahgusl^  is  formed.  li  in, 
therefore^  easier  lo  Italy  tkat  any  where 
else  to  seduce  with  woixls  without  megn- 
iDg,  and  without  novelty  in  the  images. 
Poetry;  like  all  the  fine  arts*  eaptivates  the 
sensations  as  much  as  the  reason.  I 
Venture  to  say,  however,  that  I  never 
ipoke  extempore  without  a  real  emoti<)n, 
or  an  idea  which  I  Ihought  was  noVel 
htvioff  animated  me.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  I  am  a  little  less  indebted  th^n 
bdiers  to  bur  enchanting  language.  We 
may  «peak  it  at  random  almost,  and  still 
give  a  lively  pleasure,  merely  by  the 
charm  of  rhyme  and  harmony." 

"  Yott  think,  theri^*'  interrupted  one 
iDf  her  fi-iends,  that  the  talent  for  extem- 
pore composition  injures  our  literature ;  I 
thought  so»  al^  before  I  heard  you,  but 
jou  have  made  me  entirely  return  from 
that  opinion."— *<  I  said,''  resumed  Co- 
linna,  <<  that  there  resulted  from  this 
facility,  this  literary  abundaiice,  a  very 
^reat,  number  of  common-place  poems ; 
but  I  am  veiy  glad  that  this  fertility 
texists  in  Italy,  a)  it  pleases  me  to  see  our 
loWn  plains  covered  with  a  thousand  Super- 
fluous productions,  l^his  liberality  of 
nature  makes  me  proud.  I  am  fond 
of  this  extensive  talent,  above  all  things, 
^mon^  the  cbntnion  people ;  ik  makes  us 
acquamted  with  their  imagination,  which 
Is  concealed  in  the  lower  class  of  other 
countries,  and  is  developed  among  us 
alone.  It  gives  something  poetical  to  the 
lower  classeR  of  society,  and  saves,  us 
^hat  contempt  which  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing for  eveiy  thing  that  is  vulgar,  of  any 
description.  When  our  Sicilians,  on  con- 
ducting^ trav^ellers  into  their  boats,  address 
them  m  the  graceful  dialect  of  amiable 
felicitations,  and  bid  them  a  sweet  and 
long  adieu  in  ver«e>  we  may  say,  that  the 
pure  breath  of  heaven  and  of  the  sea 
acts  upon  the  imaginations  of  men,  like 
the  wind  upon  the  Eolian  harps,  and  that 
poetry,  like  itssomid«i  is  the  echo  of  na- 
ture. One  thing  more  attachet  me  to  our 
extempore  talent,  which  is,  that  this 
talent  would  be  alnsost  impoitible  in  a 
society  dtspded  for  buffoonery;  there 
wants,  allow  me  the  esrpressioo,  there 
wants  the  benevolence  of  the  eouth,  or 
rather  of  these  countries,  where  they 
ioveto  amuse  themselves,  without  taking 
pleasure  in  ristting  what  arouses  them, 
'  Wore  poets  wil}  nsk  the  dangero«s  en- 
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terprise  ^of  ama^ng  theif  Hlet-ctebfi  i 
men.  A  sarcastip  mSt  it  laSiQeDttt 
damp  the  genius  becessary  for  a  «iildci 
and  uninterrupted  compo^tioD  tke  la- 
ditors  must  also  be  animated  alo^vii| 
you,  and  tkeir  apfrfauafcs  AaA  mptt  jol* 

A  fortnight  passed  away,  iw^ 
which  LokI  Nelriigavehioudfif 
entirely  to  Corintia  ;  she  hadlo^ 
been  accustomed  to  the  flMenf  i 
homage  of  the  Italians,  and  the  M 
guage  of  aduUdon  waa  exkauitd. 
There  was  ar  ceitain  dignity  inOs. 
wald's  manner,  a  reserve,  an  t«{- 
fected  Sensibility  which  exerciid 
a  much  greater  power  on  her  m^ 
than  the  fulsome  fiattery  she  rt 
accustomed  to  receive.  There  ii 
no  disguise  in  the  character  of  (>»• 
rinna  ;  she  takes  no  pains  to  ^ 
ceal  from  Osi^ald  the  plessuie^ 
derives  fiXMO  his  convcrsatioa  asi 
enjoys  in  his  company  At  fe 
same  tim^  tliere  is  aothmg  oSem 
in  her  forwardness ;  whaterer  sbe 
aays  or  dbes,  she  says  and  doe  it 
gracefully ;  and  a  freedom  of  na- 
tier  which  in  these  chilling  tepm 
of  the  north,  might  be  received  wM 
a  frown,  would  be  jdeemed  perfedk 
irreproachable  in  the  softer  clim^ 
of  Italy.  Corintia  writes  a  tM)teto 
LordNelvil,  offering  to accompu; 
hi  in  in  his  examination  of  tboK 
splendid  monuments  of  aotiqiiitfi 
and  specimens  of  the  fine  arts  tkicb 
give  celebrity  to  Rome  ^^bepwyoitt 
herself  as  his  guide  in  these  joir- 
neys  through  past  ages;  he  em- 
braces the  overture  with  eiithuiiasDt 
and  listens  to  her  classic  lectoK^ 
with  admiration  and  delight. 

The  story  of  this^eligbtfoliwre 
is  obviously  subordinate  to  if 
higher  purpose  for  which  it  is  e»- 
posed,  namely  that  of  cxp»ttt^< 
on  theanriquitiea  of  Italy,  wsxM 
on  the  fine  arts,  and  the  ftsle « 
lettet^.  The  story  is  aevertfce'o' 
not  destitute  of  intoiest;  tkcb- 
iaictei^  introduced  are  feir,-^ 
above  four  ot  five^^flor  is  itinW^ 
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Tupted,  or  set  off  hy  any  counter- 
plot or  digression ;  it  relies  solely 
on  its  own  intrinsic  incidents,  ancl 
the  reflections  arising  out  of  them. 
In  appreciating  its  merits,  we  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the 
scene  does  not  lie  in  England,  but 
in  Italy.  Nothing  can  be  naore  im- 
probable than  the  conduct  of  Co- 
rinna,  or  more  unnatural  than  her 
character,  if,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  with  vulgrar  and  ordinary  .rea- 
ders, our  own  country  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  epitome  of  general  cha- 
racter, and  as  the  standard  of  pro- 
priety for  general  conduct. 

In  reading  this  work  one  is  re- 
0)inded  of  LorJ  Hardwick's  Athe- 
nian Letters,  and  the  Abb6  Barthe- 
leniie^s  Travels  of  the  young  Ana- 
charsis.  A  sort  of  dramatic  cast  is 
given  to  it ;  a  representation  of 
real  life,  in  which  you  aire  intro- 
duced, as  it  were  to  living  person- 
ages ;  you  see  them  move,  you 
hear  them  converse,  and  thus  ob- 
^in  a  very  lively  and  impressive 
picture  of  Italian  manners,  senti- 
ments, and  pursuits.  It  was  a  task 
of  no  mean  difficulty  to  have  under- 
taken ;  the  heroine  is  distinguished 
for  uticommon  talent  and  genius, 
for  diversified  knowledge  and  ac- 
complishments. To  delineate  such 
a  character  demands  on  the  part  of 
theartiKi  no  mean  confidence  in  her 
own  powers  and  resources.  Every 
observation  is  expected,  to  be  of 
exquisite  wit,  judgment,  know- 
ledge, and  delicacy.  Did  Madame 
de  Stael  intend  to  draw  her  own 
portait  in  the  character  of  Corinna  ? 
We  have  heard  it  suspected  that 
Corinna  is  not  purely  an  ideal  per- 
sonage ;  the  leading  features  or  her 
mind,  her  love  of  literary  glory  and 
admiration,  her  self-tonfidence, 
ber  sasceptibiiity,  these  with  other 
prominent  traits  may  htfve  been' 
iBodelled  by  Madame  ^  Stael  from 
ber  own-  chancter. . 

The  tempiefl,porticoes,  churches, 
and  gallenes  of  Italy,  have  been 
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described  a  hundred  and  a  hundred 
times.  But  Corinna's  is  not  a  dry 
and  threadbare  detail :  some  mo- 
ral  association,  some  ingenious  cri-« 
ticism  throws  an  air  of  novelty  over 
the  description  of  subjects  wbtofa 
had  forbidden  ns  to  expect  it. 

-**  Oswald  'and  Corinna  went  first  to 
the  Pantheon,  which  is  now  called  Santa 
Maria  defla  Rotunda.  ThfOughoutj  all 
Italy,  Catholicism  has  taken  up  the  in- 
heriunce  of  Pagatoism ;  but  the  Pan- 
theon is  the  only  ancient  temple  at  Rome, 
which  is  entirely  preserved!^;  the  only 
one  in  which  we  may  remark  the  beauty, 
of  the  architecture  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  their  worship. 
Oswald  and  Corinna  stopped  before  the 
Pantheon,  in  order  to  admire  its  portico, 
and  the  columns  which  support  it." 

"  Corinna  made  Lord  Nelvil  remark 
that  the  Pantheon  is  so  built  as  to  make 
it  look  much  larger  than  it  really  is.— 
«  The  church  of  St.  PeteV,"  she  said, 
"  will  produce  quite  a  difTerent  effect 
upon  you;  you  will  think  it,  at  first, 
much  less  tlian  it  is  in  realilv^  The  illu- 
sion so  favourable  to  the  Pantheon  pro- 
ceeds, as  it  is  asserted,  from  their  being 
more  space  between  the  columns,  as  the 
atr  plays  freely  round  it  ;  but  abbve  all," 
from  there  being  almost  no  omamunts 
in  detail,  while  St.  Peter's  is  overloaded' 
with  them.  //  it  thru  that  ancient  fioetru 
only  describes  great  masses,  and  knves  tf 
/a  the  thoughts  of  the  auditor  toffl  uft  the 
interval^  to  sufiply  the  devdopements : 
in  every  depnrtmenty  nve  moderns  say  too 
muchr 

From  the  Pantlieon  they  proceed 
to  St.  Peter* s. 

««  Stop  here  a  moment,"  said  Corhim 
to  Lord  Nelril,  as  he  entered  thepordco 
of  the  church,  **  stop  until  I  draw  aside 
the  curtain  which  hangs  before  the  door 
of  the  temple ;  Does  not  yoiir  htait  btct 
upon  approaching  this  sanctsary  \  De 
you  not  feel,  at  Uie  moment  of  entering, 
all  whicb  ought  to  be  excited  by  thtf  e3fi» 
pectation  of  a  solemn  event  ?"  Connnt. 
then  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  held  it 
until  Lord  Nelvil  passed;  there  waa  to 
much  gracefulness  m  this  attimde  of  Co* 
rinna,  that  the'  first  giaDoes  of  0«wM 
were  occupied  with  surveying  her,  and 
for  a  few  miBatea  he  looked  at  nothing 
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el»e.  Ht  now  adranced  into  the  temple, 
•nd  the  impmsion  .  he  received  under 
the«  immense  Taufts  wa^  so  profound  aijd 
ao  religiousy  that  eren  the  semiir^ent  Qf 
lore  no  longer  wa<  sufficient  to  fill  his 
wd  entbel^.  He  walked  slowly  by  the 
lidfi  of  Connni ;  both  were  silent.  There 
ewerv  object  around  us  commands  silence  ; 
the  least  noise  reverberates  so  far  that  no 
word  seems  worthy  of  being  repeated  in 
a  mansion  almost  eterqal !  Prayer  alone, 
the  sorrowful  accents  of  some  feeble  voice 
which  it  spreads,  esccites  a  profound  emo- 
tion in^  this  vast  place :  and  when  under 
these  immense  domes  we  hear  the  dis- 
tant steps  of  an  old  man  tottering  upon 
these  bcttutifiil  marbles  watered  by  sq  mdr 
Ilv  teart,  we  feel  that  man  is  reipect- 
»nle>  even  on  account  of  that  in6rmity  of 
bis  nature,  which  subjects,  l^is  immortal 
•oul  to  10  maov  sufferings.  We  feel  that 
Christi^ity,  the  worship  of  the  miserable, 
contains  the  true  ^cret  of  our  journey 
through  life." 

^  •*  Corinna  interrupted  Oswald's  reve- 
rie; '  You  must  nave  seen,'  said  she, 
*  Xhe  Gothic  churclies  in  England  and 
Cfem^^py,  and  you  may  have  rem.irlced, 
tSat  tjiey  have  a  mue}i  more  dismal  cha- 
racter than  this  church.  There  is  some- 
thing mystical  is  the  Catholicism  of  th^ 
northern  nations.  ^Our^s  speak  to  the  ima- 

£  nation  by  means  of  external  objects. 
iichad  Angelo  said,  upon  seeing  the 
cupola  of  the  Panthenn,  *  I  shall  place 
St.  Peter's  in  the  sky ! '  and  in  fact  St. 
iPeter'fj  is  a  |emple,  resting  upon  a  church. 
TKere  is  sqme  alliance  between  the  an- 
cient rfljgiofif  an4  Chri§tianit]f,  in  the 
•fleet  produced  upon  t^e  imagination  by 
the  interior  of  this  edifice.  I  often  take 
a  walk  httc  in  order  to' restore  to  ipy  soiil 
iht  serenity  it  sometimes  loses.  The 
,  right  of  sadi  a  monument  is  like  a  conti- 
nual and  fixed  nmsic,  which  waiu  for  you 
10  order  to  make  you  happy  when  you  ap. 
proach  it:  and  certainlV  we  may  place 
amoog  Ae  number  ot  titles  to  glory, 
^Hiich  our  oadoq  boasts  of,  the  patieiKe, 
the  courage,  and  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  heads  of  the  Church,  who  conse* 
crated  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  so 
much  money  and  such  toil  to  the  finish- 
ing of  an  edifice,  which  those  who  raised 
It  could  never  hope  to  enjoy.  It  is 
fvctt  renderbg  a  service  to  public  morals 
m  b^tpcaA  to  '%  nation   s   monument 


which  is  the  emblem  of  so  many  ooble 
and  generous  ideas,'  *  Yei,'  aosweitd 
Oswald,  «  here  the  arts  possets  grandeor; 
the  tm agination  and  the  invention  areM 
of  genius  ;  but  how  gready  ii  the  digsity 
oi  man  neglected  I  How  ally  ait  the 
institutions^  and  how  great  the  veakow 
of  most  of  the  governments  in  My!  and 
yet  how  great  is  the  servility  of  the  j«. 
pie  f"     *«  Other  nations,"  said  Coraoa, 

<  have  groaned  qnder  the  yoke  like  as, 
but  we  at  least  possess  a^  imagination 
which  enables  us  to  dream  of  a  better 
destiny. 

<  Servi  siam  si,  ma  serviognor  fremeni' 

<  W^  are  slaves,  but  always  fi-etfolouB,' 
Says  Alfieri,  the  boldest  of  our  modem 
writers.  There  is  so  much  soul  in  oar 
fine  arts  that  perhaps  one  day  our  charac- 
ter will  rival  our  genius. 

«  Look,"  said  Corinna,  "attheacrta- 
tucs  placed  upon  the  tombs!  diesc  pc- 
tures  in  Mosaic ;  jpatient  and  ba\m 
copies  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  oor  gnat 
masters.  I  shall  never  exanrine  St  fc- 
ter's  in  detail,  because  I  do  not  like  ID  find 
thereby  those  multiplied  beauttes  which 
derange  a  little  the  impiessioD  of  die 
tauU  eaiemUe.  But  how  i«  it  PJ»*e 
that  a  monument,  or  thecbcWVwire 
themselves  of  the  human  mind,  ihoflld 
ever  appear  to  be  superfluous  onwnenti ! 
This  temple  is  like  a  world  within  itself. 
It  has  its  season— a  perpetual  ^i 
which  the  exterior  atmosphere  w*^" 
^rs.  A  subterranean  church  is  crecW 
under  the  pavement  of  this  temple;  the 
popes,  and  several  sovereigns  of  fewn 
countries  are  buried  here :  ChriitiM,  a- 
ter  her  abdication,  and  the  Stoarti,  aftff 
their  dynasty  was  overturned,  woe  here 
interred.  Rome  has  long  been  the  «!• 
!um  of  the  exiles  of  the  world:  Row 
herself,  has  she  notbcendediroocdl  w 
a«)ect,  theretore,  consoles  monaicltf  w> 
have  been  stripped  of  their  regal  digufl 
like  her." 

«  Cadpnq  le  citta,  cadono  i  legni,     , 
"  E  Puqm,  dresser  (nprtal,  par  a* « 
degni," 

«  Cities  fall,  eiq{Mres  disappearjej 
«  man  himself  frets  because  he  ii  oww- 

«  Place  yourself  here."  kW  Cori^ 
to  Lord  Nelvil,  «  near  the  altar  m  d« 
middle  of  the  ci^la,  yoo  will  jace^ 
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tiirougfa  the  inm  p96Dg9  the  chsrch 
of  ihe  deidf^  which  is  .under  our  feet; 
and  upoD  msiag  your  eyestycnir  fight  will 
ecarcely  reach  the  Bonimit  of  the  vaulted 
dome.  This  domef  ob  Tiewing  it  from 
belowf  inapires  a  teotiment  of  tem>r. 
We  think  we  see  an  unfathomable  gulph 
suspended  above  our  heads.  'Every  thing 
beyond  a  certain  proportion  produces  in 
man,  that  limited  being,  an  invinci- 
ble terror*  What  we  are  acquainted  with 
is  therefore  equally  inexplicable  with  what 
is  unknown  to  us;  buE  we  are,  as  it 
were,  habituated  to  obscurity,  while  new 
mysteries  terrify  and  disturb  our  facul- 
ties." 

**  AH  this  church  is  ornamented  with 
antique  marbles,  and  these  stones  know 
nore  than  we  do  of  the  ages  which  are 
passed.     Here  is  the  statute  of  Jupiter, 
which  they  have  converted  into  a  St.  Pe- 
ter,  by  placing  a  glory  upon  his  head. 
The  general  expression  of  this  temple 
characterises  perfectly  the  mixture  of  dis- 
mal  dogmas   and  brilliant    ceremonies; 
there  is  a  foundation  of  sadness  in  the 
ideas,  but  in  their  application  the  gentle- 
ness and  vivacity  of  tbe  80Uth»->-severe 
intentions,  yet  mild  interpretatioos-^the 
Christian  theology,    and  the  images  of 
Paganism ;  in  short,  the  roost  wonderful 
union  of  splendour  and  of  majesty  that 
man  can  give  to  his  worship  of  the  aeity.'* 
**  Tombs  decorated   with  the    won- 
derfiil  productions  of  the  fme  arts,  do  not 
present  death  under  a  forbidding  aspect. 
1dm,  it  is  not  the  decorations  of  the  an- 
cients, who  sculptured  dances  and  games 
upon  their  sarcophagi,  that  have  this  su- 
periority :  the  tombs  of  the  modems  take 
off  our  contemplation  from  a  dead  body    tv 
by  tbe  chefs-d'ceuvre  of  genius.    They    di 
present  immortality  to  our  ideas  on  the 
Tery  altar  of  death  ;  and  the  imagination, 
animated  by  the  admiration  they  inspire, 
does  not  feel  that  coldness  and  silence 
M^hich  are  the  immovable  guardians  of  se- 
pulchres in  northern  climates.'*    **  With- 
out dottbi,'  said  Oswald,  *  we  wish  that 
sadness  should  surround  the  tomb ;  and 
even  before  we  were  enlightened  by  the 
light  of  Christianity,  our  ancient  mytho- 
logy, as  handed  down  to  us  by  our  cele- 
brated poet,  Ossian,  placed  liy  the  side  of 
the  tomb  nothing  but  complaints  and  fune* 
ral  dirges.    Here  you  forget  and  enjoy 
yourselves  ;  I  know  aot  ill  should  wisn 
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that  jpour  fine  cUquH:  should  4l»i  me  tUa 
specief  of  sv^ke."  "  Do  not,  however^ 
imagine,"  resmned  Corinna,  ^  that  oar 
character  is  light,  and  our  understandii^ 
shallow.  Vanity  alone  can  render  it 
trifling,  an  indoknce  may  indeed  inttr* 
pose  some  intervals  of  slumber  or  for- 
gnfdiness  into  life,  but  it  does  not  weak* 
en  or  dishonour  the  heart ;  and  unhap* 
pily  for  us,  we  can  relinquish  this  con« 
dition  by  more  profound  and  terrible 
passions  than  those  of  minds  habitually 
active." 

Interesting  as  many  scenes  in  tiiyi 
novel  are,  the  story  will  not  bear  a 
minute  examination,  nor  shall  we 
expose  it  to  that  test.  The  charac- 
ter of  Lord  Nelvil  is  a  prominent 
one,  and  being  an  Englishman  we 
have  a  standard  to  compare  hifd 
by.  His  history  is  veiy  extrava- 
gant and  absurd ;  he  indulges  a 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  his 
father,  which  absolutely  degene- 
rates into  superstition  ^nd  idolatry. 
This  inflexible  adoration,  however, 
which  leads  him  to  th6  commission 
oT  greater  injustice  and  cruelty  than 
the  disobedience  of  any  positive  in* 
junctions,  was  necessary  to  cxhHHt 
the  magnanimity  of  CorinnaV  to 
shew  the  superior  ardor,  and  con* 
stancy  of  a  woman*s  love,  and  to 
proclaim  the  sacrifice,  even  to  im- 
molation, which  she  was  capable  of 
submitting  to.  The  portrait  of 
Corinna,  whether  she  hat  a  proto- 
Upe  in  real  life  or  not  is  admirably 
drawn :  so  remote  is  she  however, 
from  any  character  to  whi(th  an 
Englishman  could  compare  her, 
that  be  fancies  her  original  is  only 
to  he  found  in  the  regions  of  fairy- 
land. 

We  confess  that  the  perosal  of 
this  novel  has  given  i^  a  higher 
idea  of  the  genius  and  powers  of 
Madame  de  Stael  than  any  of  ber 
former  works  :  it  is  i/ot  exactly  suit« 
ed,  perhaps,  to  the  meridian  of 
I^ndon ;  it  attacks  some  of  our 
manners  and  customs,  and  tbe  elo^ 
quence  of  Corinna  is  more  anima« 
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mA  in  fsqrmg  homage  to  the  gen|.  e^en  throogh  tlio  medhiTii  of  a  M 

V8  of  Italy  and  France,  than  that  of  translaiioo,  it  is  not  acknowledg- 

of  England.     We  shall  neTerthc-  ed  to  possess  a  very  consideraMe 

)efi  be  mista)ceD  if  in  this  co^ntl7|  share  of  xqerit. 
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CHAPTER  Xlt. 

Medicine,  surgery,  and  physiology* 


Aet.  L  Medual  Reporti  qfCqut  and  MxperimMs,  with  Obtmaidmtf  chiefly  derived 
fi^^  Hospital  Pmctke :  To  which  are  added,  an  Enquiry  ifUo  the  Origin  !f  Canki0 
Madness ;  and  Thoughis  on  a  Plan  for  its  Eictirpatimfrom  the  British  Islei.  By  Sa* 
MOEL  AncEMT  Baroslbt,  M,D.  M.  Rk  M.  S.Edmburgkf  and  M.S.  Itm- 
WW,  8vo.  pp.  336. 

EVERY  one  must  approve  of  a   chronic  lumbago^  sciatica,  zn^  what  ba«. 
urork,  written  upon  the  plan  of  Dr.    •>««»  considered  a  distinct  dkease^^MiM*' 

Bardsley%  in  which    the    fruit  of  dosity  of  the  joinis.'^ 

h!'IZ^tr''^'''  gf^'^^''^^dand  Theauthorinformsus,thathehas, 

th^tllri^^^^^                compass    so  for  the  most  part,   found  less  bene! 

onininn,      f  ?K  ^  ^*'T^'^  ^^  't^  ^'  ^om  internal,  than  from  external 

l^ZnA!           \'  T'u""''  ^"1  '.•?^  remedies,  and  to  these  last  his  at- 

!^Ti  ^^T.  ""^u"^  '^y  are^builu  tention  seems  to  have  been  princi. 

d^vn^r..  ^^^  ""^  '•^"f"-  por'^baths,   although  so  generally 

i^h?no.        T  51^^^^«"«^ders  Extolled,  he  does  not  seem  to  havj 

™v  t^M   T  ^"^  .'^  <^<>ntepts,  as  derived  much  advantage,  except  in 

may  enable  them  to  annreciate  its .:^..i ^.    «.u:i?  :^  .ti^fl  .# 


may  enable  them  to  appreciate  its 
merit. 

The  first  subject  of  which  the  au 
thor  treats  is  chronic  rheumatism 


!)articular  cases,  while  in  those  of 
oqg  standing,  attef^ded  with  much 
weaKness,  and  with  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  larger  jointSj  they  were 


.  Ai^^^  t:  ^^^ — ".»"-"«       pajn  m  tne  larger  lomtSj  tney  were 

Ir^lTtLVt"^  •'^''*?  '=°'"™°1  positively  injurious;  the  ajplica- 
f^M?  the  labounng  classes;  and  Son  of  steam  to  the  part  ^88,^- 
l?^n^  A  i'-  ^••°™.*e  occupa-  eve^,  frequently  found  of  essential 
tions  and  peculiar  habits  of  the  ma-  service.  ^  These  observations  cer- 
nufacturfflrs,  more  than  usually  fre.  tainly  do  not  Correspond  with  our 
3.  !  of?**  distressing.  We  learn'  pre-conceived  ideas'upon  tlie  sub- 
that  269  cases  of  severe  chrome  |ect;  although  steam  r^ay  be  a  more 
rheumatism  have  been  under  the  au-   powerful  method  of  applying  heat 

and  moisture,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  its  effects  should  differ 
from  those  of  the  warm  bath,  except 
in  degree.  The  author,  however, 
expressly  states,    "  that  when  pro- 


tbor's  c&re,  as  patients  of  the  infir- 
maiy,  and  it  is  from  this  ample 
store  that  he  deduces  his  observa. 
tions.  Under  the  title  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  he  informs  us  that  he 
includes 

"  Such  painful  affections  of  the  mus- 
inilar  fibres  roerabrane?,  and  joints,  as 
are  unattended  with  fever,  specific  vi- 
rus, or  peculiar  derangement  of  the  sto- 
ma ch  and  bowels  j  and  which  are  sel* 
dom  accompanied  with  external  tumor 

or  inflammation,  but  are  very  liable  to  -  inoeca,  m  every  protracted  case 
shift  suddenly  from  one  part  to  another,  of  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  lumbago, 
and  are  readily  propagated  along  the  or  sciatica,  the  vapor  of  hot.Avaler,  lo- 
course  of  the  membranes  and  muscular  cally  and  properly  applied,  afforded 
nbres.       This    definition  will    include    (especially  in  conjunction  wilt  other  to- 


tracted,  deep-seated  pains^  had  in- 
fested the  larger  joints,  as  in  scia- 
tica and  luinbagOy  I  have  found 
much  harm  to  result  from  the  warm 
bath,"  whereas,  he  afterwards  in^* 
forms  us, 

"  Indeed^    in  every  protracted  case 
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pical   applications)   a  safe,  atid   often 
successtui  remedy.*' 

We  bring  forward  th^se  observa- 
tions, not  with  the  intentiou  of  op- 
{>osing  our  opinion  to  Dr.  Bards- 
ey's  earperience,  but  in  order  to 
mark,  what  appears  to  us,  a  singu- 
lar anomaly  in  the  operation  of 
external  agents  upon  the  human 
body.r 

We  have  before  observed,  that 
our  author  does  not  place  much  con* 
fidence  in  the  operation  of  any  in- 
tecoal  remedies  for  chronic  rheu- 
matism.     Sudorifics  be   does  not 
think  of  much  use,  and  they  may 
even   prove  injurious  if  pushed  to 
any  extent.     There  is  one  singular 
remedy,  which,  as  it  would  appear, 
has  been  largelV   employed  in  the 
Manchester  infirmary,  tlie  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  liver  of  the  cod  or 
ling.     It  iias  been  used  there  for  30 
years,  and    during  that   time  has 
maint'uned  its  reputation  nearly  un- 
diminished.   It  must  be  a  most  nau- 
seous medicine,  and  aR  to  its  modus 
operandi   we  are  left  quite  in  the 
dark.      It  requires   a    persevering 
trial  of  some  nfonths  before  its  full 
benefit  is  perceived,  and  we  cannot 
but  suspect  that,  in  these  instances, 
a  part  at  least,  of  the  advantage  at- 
tributed to  the  oil,  is  derived  from 
the  good  diet  and  commodious  lod<^- 
inpr  of  the  hospital.     Perhaps^  in 
some  cases,  the  patients  may  have 
swallowed  their  nauseous  dose,  as 
the  price  of  these  advantages,  but 
perhaps  more  frequently  the  cere- 


nic  rheumatism  ;  of  these  we  shall 
quote  the  1st,  5th,  6th,  and  8tb,  as 
containing,  what  appears  to  us,  the 
most  important  informatioii. 

"  1.  Chronic  rheumatism  is  a  disease 
which  aflfecls  all  ages,  (irora  five  to,  se- 
vcnty,  and  upwards;    more  generally 
from  twenty  to  forty,  but  ro«sl  frequently 
from  twenty.five  to  thirty.     The  pro- 
portion of  females,  attached  at  this  pe- 
riod,  exceeds  that  of  the  males,  by  more 
than  one-lhird.     A  large  proportion  of 
married  women,  between  the  ages  of 
iwenty.five  and  thirty,  wasafiected  with 
lumbago  and  sciatica,  after  iying*in.  Nor 
is  this  fact  of  difficult  explanation*    The 
wives  of  the  manufacturing  poor  are 
freqtienlly  exposetl,  after  parlurilfon^  lo 
a  state  ot^  accumulated  heat,  fcy  lying  in 
bed,  and  taking  (what  they  term)*  ro«- 
fenablevforM  druik.     After  a  few  davs 
spent  in  this  manner,  have  elapsed,witn- 
out  any  preparation,    they  enter  upon 
either  their  usual  domestic  employments, 
or  sit  down  lo  the  wheel  or  the  loom.  It 
is  to  these  causes,  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  the  frequent   attacks    of  Umkaga 
and  sciaticas  which  afflict  poor  lying-ia 


women." 

The  subject  concludes  with  a  set 
of  tables,  in  which  are  arranged  the 
heads  of  all  the  cases,  comprising 
the  species  of  the  disease,  the  re- 
medics  employed,  tlie  event,  and 
the  duration  ;  these  tables  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  Dr.  Haygarth. 

The  diabetes  mfellitos  is  the  next 
disease  which  falls  under  our  au- 
thor's observation.  After  premising 
a  short  history   of  the  disease,  he 


mony  of  taking  the  oil  prescribed    proceeds  to  give  a  detail  of  eight 


bv  the  physician,  may  have  been 
altogether  dispensed  with.  We  have 
a  case  of  nodosity  of  the  joints, 
which  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely removed  by  a  salivation,  and 
a  rheumaJtic  affection,  brought  on 
by  exposing  the  body  to  cold  while 
under  the  influence  of  mercury, 
which  was  also  rofreved  by  the  same 
treatment.  The  author  sums  up,  in 
a  sijccession  of  propositions,  the  ge- 
neral result  of  his  experience  in  chro« 


cases,  which  have  fallen  under  his 
care,  the  termination  of  several  of 
which  he  conceives  to  have  been  fa-* 
vorable.  The  first  case  had  conti- 
nued for  three  months,  and  was  one 
month  in  the  hospital,  when  by  the 
use  of  animal  diet,  bark,  assaf est ida, 
and  opium,  the  disease  appeared  to 
be  subdued.  No  tidings,  however, 
have  been  received  of  the  patient 
since  his  dismissal  from  the  hospi- 
tal.   In  the  second  ca^,  there  i^ 
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tio  decisive  evidence  ofth^  exist- 
fenco  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  there  ap- 
pearl  indeed  to  have  been  a  great 
discharge  of  fluid,  but  rather  de- 
pending^  upon  a  bervous  or  hysteri- 
cal state,  thad  tipon   a  diabetic  af- 
fecti6rt.     The  third  was  a  complete 
case,  and  was  obviously  amended 
by  the  use  of  rihirtial  diet,  but  he 
left  the  hospital  before  the  cure  was 
completed,  and  has  not  since  been 
heard  of.    The  fourth  case  was  far 
advanced,  and  terminated    fatally. 
The  fifih  was  less  severe,  but  equaU 
ly  decided ;  it  was  removed  by  the 
animal  dietj  and  would  seem  to  af- 
ford a  hope  of  a  permanent  cure,  as 
DO  relapse  has  taken  place  for  the 
space  bf  14  months.    In   the  6th 
and  7th  cases  the  symptoms  were 
considerably  relieved,  and  the  pa- 
tients were   disciharged   from    the 
hospital  much  aoiended,  bitt  they 
both  died  shortly  after  leaving  the 
house,  one  from  niflanimation  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  other  from  phthisis. 
The  Sth  case  was  ih  like  manner 
discharged  cUred^  but  there  has  not 
yet  been  sufficient  time  to  ascer- 
tain the  subsequent  event 

The  history  of  these  cases  is  de- 
tailed  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
minuteness,  and  certainly  fornis  a 
respectable  addltidn  to  the  stock  of 
knowledge  which  we  possess  on  the 
subject  of  diabetes,  but  we  hope  not 
to  be  thought  too  severe  in  ourjudg- 
ment,  if  we  remark  upon  them,  that 
except  in  the  5th  case,  we  cannot 
regard  any  of  them  as  cured;  in 
every  one  the  animal  diet  proved 
serviceable,  and  in  some  there  was 
a  ten^porary  suspension  of  the  symp« 
toms,  but  our  I  experience  of  the 
nature  ofdiabetes,  and  of  its  ten- 
dency to  relapse,  will  not  permit  us 
to  regard  a temporarysuspension  iti 
the  light  of  a  cure.  The  efficacy  of 
animal  diet,  in  suspending  the 
ay  tnptoms  of  diabetes  is  indeed  ge- 
nerally admitted,  and  the  only  point 
to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  the 
cure  will  be  permanent.    This  is  to 


be  done,  not  bv  giving  an  account 
of  what  takes  place  during  the  iresi- 
dence  of  the  patient  in  the  hospital, 
but  of  his  state  for  some  time  after, 
he  has  left  it ;  a  year  is  the  shortest 
period  that  we  should  wait,  before 
we  prbnouncei^  a  diabetic  patient 
curtd.  To  the  account  Of  the  cases 
is  suhjbined  some  experiments  on 
diabetic  urine,  wiiich  were  pfct- 
formed  principally  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  this  fliiid  con- 
tained any  of  the  urea,  tn  some  ex« 
pcriments  of  Dr.  Bostock's,  which 
wdre  published  in  the  memoirs  of 
thd  London  Medical  Society,  he 
conceived  that  he  had  detected  its 
existence  in  considerable  quantity, 
but  in  a  letter  which  appears  in  this 
volume,  he  candidly  acknowledges 
that  his  former  opinion  was  adopted 
too  hastily,  and  that  it  prindjj>ally 
rested  on  the  visible  appe&rance  of 
the  products  which  he  oi)tained  by 
treating  diabetic  eixtiract  With  nitric 
acid. 

We  haVe  tiekt  an  account  of  the 
apt)licaiion  of  galvanism,  in  some 
casds  of  paralysis.  The  effect  seems 
to  have  been  decidedly  beneficial, 
and  probably  superior  to  what  could 
have  bec;n  produced  by  the  comtnon 
electricity.  We  have  one  observa- 
tion of  practical  importance,  that 

*«  7lh.  Where  both  «enmbiltty  and  ir- 
ritability ardto  greatly  exhausted,  as  not 
to  render  the  patient  su&ceptible  of  the 
galvanic  stimula&by  the  ordinary  means  ^ 
or  Where^  frOm  the  unusual  thickness  of 
the  cuticle,  it  forms  a  barrier  to  the 
transmission  of  the  fluid,  it  wilt  b^  ne- 
cessary td  excoriate  the  suf facfe  hy  blis- 
lering  ointment,  and  apply  the  metallic 
points  10  the  riw  skiii.  But  the  pain 
and  agitation,  frequenlty  induced  by 
adminiftteriiigthe  remedy  through  so  sen- 
sible a  medium,  must  be  guarded  against 
by  adapting  the  number  of  plates  to  tfa« 
increased  degree  of  susceptibility/' 

The  author  next  relates  the  good 
effects  of  the  oxide  of  bismutlt,  ad* 
ministered  in  pains  of  the  storoaQh  ; 
he  employed  it  in  conscquenca  ox 
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the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Marcet, 
as  stated  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Society  ;  it  promises 
to  be  a  useful  addition  to  tne  mate- 
ria medica,  and  the  experience  of 
both  Dr.  Marcet,  and  Dr.  Bardsley, 
prove,  that  this  metal  does  not  pos- 
sess that  poisonous  quality  which 
was  formerly  attributed  to  it.  We 
may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  both 
from  analogy  and  from  authority, 
the  word  should  be  oxidey  not  oxydj 
as  our  author  writes  it. 

Dr.Bardbley  concludes  bis  volume 
by  the  re-publication  of  a  case  of 
hjdrophobia,  which  originally  ap- 
pearea  in    the  4th  volume  of  tne 
Manchester  memoirs,  accompanied 
with  some  additional   observations. 
The  case  itself  is  curious,  and  it  is 
drawn  up  in  an  interesting  manner. 
The  patient  died  in  the  Manchester 
infirmary,  with  the  most   decided 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  yet 
toe  only  circumstance  to  which  the 
complaint  could  be  attributed,  was 
the  bite  of  asiipposed  maddoginflict- 
ed  12  years  before.  Several  circum- 
stances had,  however,  occurred  im- 
mediately previoustotheappearance 
of  the  disease,  which  had  produced 
the  greatest  depression  of  spirits, 
and  mental  agitation,  and  consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  author  is  more  inclined  to  attri- 
bute it  to  these  causes,  than  to  any 
poison  derived  from  the  dog,  which 


mi^ht  still  be  larking  in  the  cooBti*' 
tutton.    The  frequent  occnrreMe 
of   hydrophobia,    about  the  time 
when  the  author  was  preparing  thfi 
volume  for  the  press,  ioiiucedUiii 
to  consider,  whether  there  miglUiiot 
be  some  means  adopted  of  entirely 
extirpating  it  from  the  kingdom.— - 
This,    he  conceives,    is   perfectly 
practicable,   provided  the  legisla- 
ture should  think  fit  to  interieie; 
and  the  method  which  he  proposes 
is  simply   the  establishment  of  a 
general  quarantine  for  all  the  dogs 
in  the  island.     From  the  moat  accu- 
rate information   that  can    be  ob« 
tained  on  this  point,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear necessary,  that  this  quaraotiBe 
should  be  extended  to  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  two  months.      The  plan  is 
obviously  founded  upon  the  princi* 
pie,  that  the  disease  never  occurs, 
spontaneously,    or  from  any  other 
cause,  except  the  contagious  mat- 
ter derived  from  the  bite  of  a  pre- 
viously diseased  animal.     The  au- 
thor labours,  and  we  think  with  suc- 
cess,   to  controvert  the  -  opposite 
opinion,  which  ascribes  tEe  disease 
to  some  peculiarity  of  climate,  diet, 
&c.    The  method  proposed  for  ex- 
tirpating the  hydrophobia,  might  be 
efFectu^,  if  carried  into  executioa, 
but  simple  as  it  appears,  we  appie- 
bend  there  would   be  the  g^ceate* 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  it. 


Aar.  IL  A  View  of  the  Nervous  Temperament,  being  a  pracdcal  Enqtdy  info  ike  «t- 
ereaung  Prevalence,  Prevention,  and  Treattneni  of  those  Di$ea$ee  commonfy  called  wtr- 
vous,  iilious.  Stomach  and  lAver  Complainti,  Indigestion,  /no  Spirits^  Ckm,  Bfe.  Mf 
Thomas  TaoxxEa,  M.D.  »vo.  pp.  328. 


THE  term  nervons,as  applied  to  a 
class  of  diseases,  is  one  of  those  con- 
venient common  places,whicb  a  me- 
dical man  has  it  in  his  power  to  em* 
ploy,  when  he  is  urged  to  give  a  name 
to  a  case,the  nature  of  which  he  does 
not  understand.  There  has  always 
been  some  cant  word  of  this  kind  in 
vdgne ;  spasmodic  and  bilious  have 
each  had  their  turn,  but  now  the 


phrase  is  nervous.  By  thisreniarki« 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  that  is 
not  a  morbid  state,  to  which  the 
term  nervous  is  strictly  applicable. 
The  nerves,  like  all  oUier  parts 
of  the  body,  have  their  appro- 
pirate  diseases,  and  these  diseases 
are  generally  well  defined,and  suflB- 
ciently  obvious.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered,  that    the   nervow 
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ftjjgtem  itflp  eMentially  connected 
tvitb  every  organ  of  the  body,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  disease  to 
exists  in  which  some  nerve  orotber 
ia  not  more  or  less  affected.  To 
call  these  diseases  nervous  would, 


The  1st  and  2d  chapters,  in  which 
the  author  describes  the  savage 
state,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  are 
not  uninteresting,  and  considerably 
characteristic,  and  we  may  readily 


however,  be  a  gross  misapplicatioa  ><;onceive,  that  such  opposite  modes 


of  the  term  ;  it  can  only  with  pro- 
priety  be  .adopted  in  those  cases 
Mrhere  the  nerves  are  primarily  the 
seat  of,  disease.    In  the  course  of 
t}us  article  we  shall  be  led  to  inquire 
in  what  sense  Dr.  Trotter  has  em- 
ployed the  word,  whether  in  the 
K>ose  manner  in  which  it  is  eom- 
mouly  used,    or  in  the  restricted 
sense  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  a  professional  work. 
Our  author  dedicates  his  volume 
to  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  dedication  takes 
an  opporiunity  of  stating  the  plan 
which  ne  proposes  to  pursue. 

««My  plan  it  briefly  this;  a  cursory 
view  is  given  of  the  health  of  the  savage 
sfaie,  in  order  that  the  contrast  with  ci- 
vilized  mankind  may  appear  more  strik- 
ing. The  inhabitants  ola  large  town  are 
next  described  ;  which  may  be  construed 
into  a  kind  of  medical  analysis  of  socie- 
ty :  and  this  leads  to  an  account  of  the 
remote  causes,  as  found  among  refined 
modes  of  life  and  luxurious  habits.  A 
<*apter  follows  on  the  influence  which 
these  disorders  have  on  national  charac- 
ter and  domestic  happiness.  The  his- 
tory and  progress  of  nervous  diseases, 
with  a  general  doctrine,  or  summary  of 
the  pathok)gy>  precede  the  prevention 
and  method  of  treatment/' 

The  propriety  of  aconuderable 
part  of  this  arrangement  depends 
upon  the  particular  view  of  the  sub 


of  life  may  have  a  most  important 
effect  upon  the  constitution.     It  ap« 
pears  to  us,  however,  that  manjr  of 
the  evils  of  civilized  society  are  to 
be  regarded  as  rather  incidental  than 
essential  to  it,  and  that  upon  a  fair 
comparison,  the  balance  wilfnot  be 
so  mnch  in  favor  of  the  savage.  The 
alternations  of  violent  exercise,  and 
of  perfect  repose,  to  which  his  con- 
dition is  incident,  are,  we  appre« 
bend,  as  injurious  to  health,  as  the 
more  enfeebling,  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  more  equable  tenor  of  a 
European  life.     And  the  fact,  we 
believe,  will  bear  us  out  in  this 
opinion ;   for  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  diseases,  that  sweep  away 
their  thousands,  more  persons  will 
be  found  to  have  attained  the  period 
of  old  age  amon^  the  inhabitants  of 
Great-Britain,  distinguished  as  it  is 
for  its  nervous  ailments,  than  among 
any  nation  which  remains  in  a  state 
of  barbarism.  But  the  fatal  effects  of 
what  is  called  civilized  life,  depend 
upon  the  incidental  evils  to  which 
this  condition  is  obnoxious.    The 
nnhealthy  manufactures  and  trades 
which  occupy  so  great  a  proportion 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  mhabi* 
tants  of  towns,  and  the  confined  aird 
sedentary  habits  of  the  higher  or- 
ders, together  with  the  excess  of 
labour,  to  which  people  of  all  de- 


ject which  the  author  has  taken.  He    scriptions  are  either  necessitated,  or 
imagines  that  what  he  calls  nervous    strongly  tempted,  are  causes  which 

^- — :ji..   2 : —  :^    continually  operate   to    undermine 

the  powers  oflife  in  general,  and  to 
induce  a  variety  of  specific  diseases. 
The  gratification  of  the  appetite^ 
and  the  pleasures  of  intoxication  are 
not  less  valued  by  the  savage  than 
by  the  citizen,  although  they  differ 
n\^teriaUy  in  their  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, butthe  more  active  habits  of 


diseases  are  rapidly  mcreasmg  in 
Great-Britain,  and  are  more  com- 
mon in  this  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. This  he  attributes  to  the  vari- 
able climate  of  our  island,  "  its  po- 
litical institutions  and  free  govern- 
ment, and  above  every  thing,  its 
vast  wealth,  so  diffused  among  all 
-tanks  of  people.*' 
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the  former  enable  his  digestive  or- 
^ans  to  endure  the  shock  with  less 
lojury.  The  plan  of  ccfrporcal  edu- 
cation, in  which  tiie  young  savage 
is  brought  up,  produces  the  robust 
frame  which  is  capable  of  sustaining 
so  much  hardship,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered^  that 
a  number  of  infants,  who  might 
have  been  reared  by  a  milder  dis* 
ctpline,  are  unable  to  go  through 
the  seasoning  process.  So  that,  al- 
though it  may  be  considered  as  pro- 
noting  the  health  of  those  who  sur- 
vive. It  does  not,  upon  the  whole, 
seem  to  be  favorable  to  that  of  the 
community,  considered  as  a  whole. 
There  are,  however,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  some  diseases  almost  peculiar 
to  a  state  of  civilized  Society  ;  those 
for  instance,  that  arc  the  offspring 
of  contagion,  and  those  which  ai*e 
directly  produced  by  impure  air 
and  connned  habitation.  It  must 
also  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
vices,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  are  peculiarly  exposed,  are 
often  immediately  proauctive  of 
disease;  those  of  the  savage  are, 
perhaps,  equally  destructive  to  the 
nappiness  of  his  fellow  men,  but 
tliey  are  certainly  less  injurious  in 
their  effects  upon  the  health  of  the 
individual.  We  have  offered  these 
remarks,  because  we  think  that,  al- 
though Dr.  Trotter's  view  of  the 
subject  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  just, 
yet  that  in  bis  comparison  of  the 
two  modes  of  life,  he  has  notsuffi«> 
ciently  estimated  the  evils  which 
attach  to  the  savage  state. 

The  unfavorable  circumstances 
which  are  supposed  to  operate  ex- 
clusively upon  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants of  cities,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  constitute 
the  remote  causes  of  nervous  coir- 
plaints,  form  the  subject  of  the  3d 
chapter.  These  he  arranges  under 
a  Bttruber  of  different  heads,  and 
offers  some  remarks  upon  each  of 
them.  The  want  of  fresh  air,  and 
of  »  proper  quantity  of  bodily  ex* 


ercise  ar^  among  the  most  promw 
rient  of  these  causes,  and  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  their  operation 
is  productive  of  an  alarming  train 
of  mischievous  consequences.  Per- 
haps ho  practice  was  ever  knowii^ 
so  radically  injurious  to  health,  al 
the  present  system  of  carrying  on 
the  great  manufactures;  where  num- 
bers of  persons  are  crowded  toge- 
ther in  feldse  chambers,  confined 
there  without  exercise,  and  breath- 
ing a  hot  and  un ventilated  atmos- 
phere. To  thcfse  receptacles,  htal 
alike  to  health  and  morals,  eveii  the 
tender  years  of  childhood  are  con- 
signed, and  thus  all  the  prospects  of 
mental  or  corporeal  improvement 
are  prematurely  blasted. 

Under  the  head  of  food  Dr.  Trot- 
ter  condemns  in  very  severe,  but  in 
vague  terms,  the  use  of  tea.  This 
has  been  long  a  favorite  topic  for 
the  medical  declaimer,  but  we  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  this  plant  are  ra- 
ther taken  for  granted  than  proved. 
In  the  present  instance,  we  do  not 
perceive  that  any  arguments  are 
brought  forwards ;  the  author,  as  it 
appears,  conceiving  it  sufficient  to 
state  his  opinion,  as   one  that  was 

fenerally  aamitted.     We  think  that 
e  likewise  magnifies  the  bad  ef- 
fects which  restilt  from  the  use  of 
aromatic  substances.  It  is  true,  that 
they  are  frequently  taken   in  sucli 
quantities  as   to  prove  hurtful,  bat 
to  what  article  of  diet  will  not  Urn 
same  objection  apply  ?    Our  audior 
afterwards  dwells  upon  somesab- 
jects  of  less  general  importance,  at 
being  less  extensive  in  their  opeia« 
tion  ;    such  as  intense  study,    aad 
passions  of  the  mind,  under  whkk 
head  he  takes  an   opportupiqr-af 
inveighing  against    mod^th   phf/a 
and  novels*    We  wish  that  his  re- 
marks upon  the  latter  w'ere  attended 
to  in  proportion  to  their  justice. 

'•  The  passion  of  novel  reading  u  hh 
tilled  to  a  place  here*  In  the  present  9ge 
it  is  one  of  the  great  caases  of 
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C^Qn!ers.The  mlad  that  canamus«  itself 
^Hh  the  love* sick  trash  of  most  modem 
'Om positions  of  this  kind,  seeks  enjoy- 
>»eot  beneath  the  level  of  a  rational  be- 
^g.  IX  creales  for  itself  an  ideal  world, 
^  the  loose  descriptions  of  romantic 
ove,  that  leave  passion  without  anv  mo- 
^\  ^lide  in  the  real  occurrences  or  life. 
To  the  female  mind  in  pariicular,  as  be« 
in^  endued  wiih  finer  feeling,  this  «pv- 
:ies  of  literary  poison  has  been  often  fa* 
al ;  and  some  of  the  most  unfortunate 
)f  the  sex  have  imputed  their  ruin  chiefly 

0  reading  of  novels.  How  cautious 
hen  ought  parents  to  be  in  guarding' 
igainst  the  introduction  of  these  romances 
imcng  their  children ;  so  calculated  to 
nduceihat  morbid  sensibiliiy  which  is  to 
»e  the  bane  of  future  happiness  ;  which 
9  prevent  is  the  task  of  a  correct  educa- 
'on ;  which  first  engenders  ardent  pas* 
ions,  and  then  leaves  the  m1>\d  without 
ower  to  resist  or  subdue  theiii.  It  is 
itnentable  that  thrfbe-fourths  of  these  pro- 
uctions  come  fron^  the  pens  of  women  ; 
>vne  of  whom  are  known  to  have  drank 
4^€p  of  the  fountains  of  pleasure  and  ad- 
ersily." 

Dr.Trotter  not  unaptly  concludes 
29list  of  theseoiote  causes  ofner- 
c=)us  diseaises  with  the  article  of  me- 
Scioes.      Persons  labouriog  ander 

depressed  state  of  mind  and  body 
re  perpetually  endeavouring  to  ol>- 
in  relief  from  their  ailments,  and 
I  they  have  seldom  sufficient  pa- 
ence  or  perseverance  to  remain 
eady  to  the  advice  of  one  medical 
ally  they  listen  to  any  one  who  is 
>ld  enough  to  promise  them  assiiit- 
ice^  or  fiall  victims  to  the  sbame- 
ss  arts  of  empyricism. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plan,  the  au- 
or  uejLt  proceeds  to  consider  the 
fluence  of  nervous  diseases  on  the 
^aracter  of  nations,  afid'on  domes* 
:  happiness.  This  chapter,  as  the 
.le  imports,  has  little  to  do  with 
edioine,  nor  does  it  indeed  pos- 
ss  any  thing  to  command  our  at- 
ition.  The  author  enlarges,  in 
ceneral  way,  upon  the  bad  effects 

1  ux  ury,  attacks  the  stock  brokers, 
d  indulges  himself  in  abusing  Be - 
parte..     W^  shall,  therefore,  take 


the  libertjr  of  paffsiog  over  this  part 
without  further  delay,  in  order  that 
we  may  arrive  at  the  next  chapter, 
in  which  we  arc  presented  with  an 
account  of  the  history  and  progress 
of  nervous  diseases.  T,his  chapter 
is  interesting,  both  in  relation  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  work,  as  in- 
forming us  what  are  the  diseases  tQ 
which  the  author  applies  tlie  term 
nervous,  znd  likewise  on  account  of 
the  really  valuable  information 
which  it  contains.  Nervous  disease 
always  depends  upon  apeculiarpre- 
disposition,  which  may  be  either 
hereditary  or  acquireti.  Itssymp* 
toms,  when  hereditary,  are  describ- 
ed at  some  length,  and  principal  I  v 
consist  in  that  state  of  the  stomacn 
and  bowels  which  renders  tliem  very 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  slightest 
irregularities  in  diet*  The  child 
will  manifest  a  tendency  to  those 
affections  from  the  period  of  his 
birtb>  and  as  he  advances  in  life,  he 
becomes  subject  first  to  chorea,  and 
afterwards  to  gout,  dyspepsia,  and 
hypochondriasis.  The  same  train 
of  diseases  may  likewise  be  pro- 
duced  in  those  who  were  not  natu- 
rally disposed  to  them,  and  a  fouu* 
dation  may  be  laid  for  what  the  au« 
tho  r  calls  the  acquired  pre-disposi* 
lion.    This,  he  remarks, 

"  May  be  brought  on  by  causes  which 
especially  weaken  tlie  frame  of  nerves^ 
and  the  chylopoeietic  organs.  This  pre« 
disposition  may  take  root,  even  during 
the  earliest  stages  of  infancy,  in  children 
born  of  the  healthiest  parents.  The  ef« 
fecis  of  the  milk  of  an  unwhoieM>iv# 
nurse  often  lay  this  foundation.  It  may 
happen  where  the  child  is  not  sufEcientljf 
nourished ;  where.the  nurse  is  much  aN 
fecled  with  the  disorders  herself;  if  shf 
drinks  too  freely  of  spirituous  or  ferment- 
ed liquors^  or  is  in  the  habit  of  taking 
opium  or  other  drugs. .  Bad  lodgings  $ 
implire  air  ;  hot  rooms ;  chills  from  ex*- 
posureto  cokl;  washing  the  infant  ill 
water  too  cold  or  too  hot  $  want  of  cleaa* 
linets ;  dosing  it  with  hot  tilings^  ffht^ 
ther  spirits  or  aromaiics :  frequept  opiattt 
in  any  form  to  mak«  it  sleep  {  dcuctca^ 
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exercise ;  sweetmeats  ;  frequent  recourii^ 
to  medicines,  6uch  as  emeticsi  and  purga^ 
lives*  but  particularly  cabmel:  and  if  these 
ilrticles  are  often  repeated  at  any  stageof 
childhood*  without  being  competeqlly 
prescribed,  they  must  infallibly  debilitate 
^ '  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  induce  the 
diseases  in  question.  To  all  these  causes 
may  be  added,  the  effect  which  the  furi- 
ous passions  of  some  women  have  mi  the 
infant  they  suckle.  But  Iven  children 
at  an  early  ap^e,  are  not  l)eyondthe  reach 
of  moral  Causes,  particularly  females 
and  these  %vill  often  operate  with  great 
force  on  sensible  minds/^ 

We  have  next  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  pre-disposition 
ifaay  be  required  by  adults;  and  af- 
terwards a  full  detail  of  the  symp* 
toms  which  constitute  a  nervous  at- 
tack.    It  is  characterized  by  an  af- 
fection of  the  spirits,  combined  with 
.  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  but  it  does 
not  clearly  appear,  whether  the  spi- 
rits or  the  stomach  are  to  be  consi. 
dered  as  primarily  affected,  whether 
their  affection  be  contemporary,  or 
whether  they  be  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect    But  although  the 
stomach  be  the  principal,  it  is  not 
the  onl  V  seat  of  disease.    The  lungs 
and  kidnevs  partake  of  the  morbid 
state,   and  are  affected  with   their 
specific  diseases,    the  limbs  suffer 
from  cramps  and  convulsions,  and 
the  bowels  are  distressed  with  flatu- 
lence and  colic.     From   the  bare 
enumeration  of  these  symptoms,  the 
reader  may  pretty  clearly  perceive 
in  what  sense  the  author  employs 
the  te^  nervous ;  not  as  restricted 
to  those  coniplaints  in  which  the 
nerves  are  primarily  or  immediately 
affected,  but  as  extended  to  those 
in  which  they  partake  of  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  system.     For  the 
reasons  which  we  have  stated  in  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  we 
cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  glaring 
impropriety.     Indeed  so  vague  and 
lax  is  the  manner  in  which  the  term 
nervous    is    understood,    that   the 
symptoms  that  are  here  classed  to- 
gether^ depend  upon  independent' 


causes,  ^bich  may  exist  it tlitsanil 
time,  but  which  are  not  necessarilv 
connected.  ^ 

Our  author  next  gives,  whatte 
calls,  the  general  doctrine  of  ner- 
vous diseases.  He  conceives  thit 
they  chiefly  arise  from  particnltr 
modes  of  life,  that  they  are  herein 
tary,  and  especially  affect  the  or- 
gans  of  digestion. 

"  It  appears  from  what  has  Ijeen  oi 
m  the  preceding  chapters  of  lius  wdd, 
that  they  are  unknown  in  the  bt» 
state,  but  rarely  oact  with  among  nutioj 
and  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  ii 
large  towns,  or  wherever  luxurioob* 
bits  have  displaced  simplicity  of  linnj, 
They  are  so  far  to  be  classed  warn 
mental  disorders,  that  a  dupoaiim^ 
ndnd,  not  easily  to  be  defioediSUdi 
every  degree  and  stage  of  them;  \x^ 
ning  with  uncommon  sensibilitj  to  a| 
impressions;  peevishness  of  tcmjWi 
irresolution  of  conduct ;  sudden  (»» 
tions  from  sadness  to  joy,  and  the  cw 
trary ;  silent  or  loquacious  •  oicioa^ 
busy,  or  extremely  indolent ;  iraidUe; 
fislse  percejHions ;  wavering  judgneit} 
melancholy;  madness:  exhibiting iBii 
whole,  signs  of  deranged  sensation" 

Thepre-disposition^  uponwttd 
so  much  depends,  is  thus  defined: 

'*  Asemible^  irritable,  andmokikm 
diilon  of  nerves  ;  by  which  diffmiU  orgm 
of  the  body,  from  slight  causes,  are  api 
into  violent  and  involuntary  ac/ios.'fiij 
their  motions  and  sympathy  often  rertrkii 
giving  birth  to  false  perceptions  andm» 
ouf  judgment;  and  sometimes  occtrnfeii 
with  pain  qftheactaeU  kind." 

This  we  consider  as  more  appn- 
priate  than  the  previous  descripttBi 
of  the  symptoms,  many  of  wUi^ 
we  conceive,  bav«  very  little  cob* 
nexion  with  or  dependance  apei 
that  state  of  the  nerves,  which  isbeie 
described,  and  which  consmota 
the  essence  of  what  may  be  properif 
regarded  as  the  nervous  teD»pciS» 
meat. 

Dr.  Trotter  next  enters  intosoffli 
speculations  concerning  the  pattoi 
logy  of  the  disease,  aad  is  particB* 
larly  anxious  to  explain  the  mauo^ 
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'f^  whtcbthe  morbid  sensationsof  the 
JiflPerentparts  of  the  system  are  con- 
Elected  together.    After  some  re- 
narks,  which  do  not  appear  to  m 
o  be  aUvays  directed  by  the  sound- 
^t  principles,  he  concludes,   that 
'^  thepatholo^y  of  these  diseases  is 
•o  besought  in  the  deranged sensa^ 
i^ns,  and   inverted  sympathies  of 
whe  grreat  sympathetic  nerve ;  and 
\n  the  irregular  action  of  all  those 
:>rgansto  which  it  is  distributed."-— 
Wc  cannot  assent  to  this  hypo^he- 
jis;  the  only  proof  which  we  per- 
ceive to  be  adduced  font  is  the  fact^ 
Jiat  nervous  affections  are  pro; )a- 
jated  very  rapidly  through  t»ie  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  bodv,  and  that 
ibis  nerve   seems  the  m  >st   ready 
nethod  of  co  limunication.      But 
rhat  necessity  have  we  to  search 
or  any  method  of  communication, 
nore  than  what  is  afforded  by  the 
jc^neral  connexion  of  the  nerves  to 
«.ch  other,  and  to  the  brain  ?     We 
iSk^n  only  regard  this  hypothesis  as  a 
H.  rking  remnant  of  the   exploded 
ksctrines  of  animal  spirits  oj  vi- 
lEmtioRS. 

We  now  come  to  the  7th  and  last 
teapter,  which  treats  lof  the  pre- 
'esntion  and  treatment  of  these  dis- 
eases. From  the  variety  of  com- 
ilaints,  which  are  included  in  Dr. 
Trotter's  idea  of  the  nervous  consti- 
ution,  it  may   be  concluded^  that 


their  retnoval  cannot  be  effected  by 
any  one  medicine,  or  even  by  any 
one  method  of  treatment,  but  that 
our  curative  means  must,  in  a  great 
mean ure,  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
particular  symptoms.  The  preven- 
tion of  the  disease  ts,  however,  the 
point  that  is  principally  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  this  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  an  unremttting  attention  to  all 
those  circumstances  that  affect  the 
health  in  general,  and  the  stomach 
in  particular.  The  grand  agenti 
are  air  and  exercise,  particularly 
during  the  early  period  of  life, 
while  the  constitiition  is  actjuirrng 
that  tf raj>erament  which  must  ever 
afterwards  remain,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, fixed  ami  unalterable.  Many 
ofthe  author's  observations  are  jo^- 
dtcious,  and  such  as  will  be  Innn^- 
diately  assented  to,  although  they 
are  not,  for  the  most  pan,  distin- 
guished by  any  thing  peculiarly  no- 
vel. Among  the  stomachic  medi- 
cines he  appears  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  gentian. 

Upon  the  whole  we  have  perused 
this  work  with  satisfactioiT,  and  we 
think  it  will  prove  useful.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  considered  rather  as  a  po- 
pular, than  as  a  scientific  treatise. 
It  expresses  some  general  truths 
in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  but 
it  likewise  contains  many  ideas 
which  are  incorrect  and  fanciful. 
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IN  our  last  volume  we  gave  an 
ccount  of  a  work  of  Mr.  Burns's 
n  abortion  :  the  one  now  before 
s  treats  on  a  in^nch  of  the  same 
nbfect,  and  may  be  considered  as 
kind  of  sequel  to  the  former. 
[•he  author  begins  by  giving  an 
ccount  of  the  connexion  which 
dbsists  between  the  uterus  and 
le  ovum.  The  latter  body  entirely 
Us  up  the  cavity,  and  a  multitude 
f  minute  v^ssel8  pasf  from  one  to 


the  other,  through  which,  iu  their 
natural  state,  blood  is  freely  trans- 
mitted without  any  effusion  taking 
place.  If,  however,  from  any  cause 
a  separation  is  effected,  the  vessels 
become  ruptured,  and  the  blood 
which  was  formerly  transmitted 
through  then',. is  of  course  poured 
out,  and  constitutes  the  disease  of 
which  we  are  treating.  In  this,  as 
in  many  similar  cases,  the  powers  of 
the  constitutioa  ace  provided  with 
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the  means  for  bringing  about  a 
natural  termination,  to  which  there 
is  always  a  tendency,  although  in* 
tervening  circumstances  may  pre- 
vent its  accomplishment.  It  con- 
sists, first,  in  the  syncope,  which  is 
brought  on  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  which  permits  the  fluid  to 
coagulate,  and  thus  stop  up  the 
ends  of  the  vessels  ;  or.  what 
more  efficacious,  the  uterus  be- 
comes excited  to  contract,  and  ex- 
pel ]^  contents,  by  which  means 
the  diameter  of  the  vessels  is  les- 
sened, and  the  transmission  of  fluid 
throQgb  them  proportionably  retard- 
ed»  It  is  upon  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  these  natural  means  of  cure 
that  our  treatment  of  the  disease 
ib.  in  all  instances,  to  be  founded. 
The  author  considers  at  some 
lengtb  the  occasional  causes  of  the 
disease.  The  most  important  are 
external  violence,  acting  so  as  to 
detach  a  part  of  the  ovum  ;  fatigue 
or  over-^xertion ;  encreased  action 
of  the  vessels .  an  irregular  action 
of  them;  and  the  circumstance  of 
the  placenta  being  attached  over 
the  OS  uteri.  The  operation  of  any 
one  of  these  causes  is  the  loss  of 
blood  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 
bv  which  toe  process  of  gestation 
is  interrupted,  and  a  tendency  is 
produced  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Icetus.  This  effect  is.  however, 
not  alivays  produced,  and  in  the 
usual  course  of  the  disease,  it  ge. 
nerally  happens,  that  the  quantity 
of  blood  discharged  is  so  conside- 
rable, and  is  propelled  with  so  much 
rapidity,  that  the  vital  powers  be- 
<€ome  exhausted  before  the  delivery 
is  completed.  Another  state  may 
also  be  induced ;  such  a  quantity  of 
'blooiil  may  be  lost,  as  very  material- 
ly to  impair  the  vital  energy,  and 
yet  the  process  of  gestation  may 
not  be  immediately  interrupted  ; 
the  constitution  has.  however,  re- 
ceived so  severe  a  shock,  that  a  very 
slight  additional  irritation  of  any 
kind  would  iQ-produce  the  disease. 


tbcri 
etei 


or  bring  on  a  state  of  inremefiMij 
debility* 

In  toe  treatment  of  tbe  diseai( 
we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  priiti 
ciples  which  were  explained  abo?« 
In  their  general  application  the 
seems  little  diflicvlty.  but  thete 
perhaps  no  morbid  state 
Dody  which  calls  for  more  uoreo 
is  ting  attention,  or  which  demai 
more  vigor  and  promptitude,  'f 
immediate  restraining  of  the  h 
morrhage  is  the  first  point  to 
accomplished  ;  for  this  p\npQ 
rest  and  the  horizontal  posture 
always  essentially  necessarj*;  an 
particular  circumstances,  tbelia 
may  be  employed,  and  extQ 
cold  is  a  powerful  agent  Thk 
remedy  requires  considerablejo 
ment  in  its  application, 
think  the  following  observai 
will  place  in  a  favorable  poia 
view  our  author^s  practical  skill 

«  The  extent  to  \idrich  diis  coobtts 
xa^to  be  carried,  mnst  depend  i^ 
curoaunces.  In  a  first  atudc,  it 
general  to  be  used  io  all  its  vigoor 
where  the  discharge,  either  towari 
end  of  this  attack,  or  in  a 
paroxysm,  haa  gone  so  far  astoi 
the  heat  much  below  the  natuial  tti 
the  rigorous  applicadon  of  cdd  nngl 
the  system  too  mach.  In  sooe  i 
cases  it  may  ereo  be  necessaxy  to 
from  our  general  rule,  and  aniij 
cloths  to  the  hands,  feet,  and  m 
This  is  the  case  where  the  dtscba| 
been  excesswe.  and  been  sofeedi 
tiniK  profuse  or  for  a  long  tnne^ai] 
we  are  afraid  that  tbe  system  ii  a 
fast,  and  the  powers  of  life  givia| 
Tliere  are  cases  in  which  some  r 
required  in  detemuning  this  pQiat» 
those  circumstances  we  must  s 
our  padent.  but  most  watch  tbe 
our  practice.  This  is  a  genenl  i 
all  hemorrh^ea.  whaterer  dieir 
may  have  bei^t.  or  from  ndialeTcr 
the  blood  may  conie« 

**  A  cold  skifi  and  a  feeble  jnlff 
can  require  the  positive  and  figon 
plication  of  cold;  but.  on  the  mi 
they  do  not  indicate  the  s^ipficad 
heal,  aofess  tijey  be  increastfg] 
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l^rcpgth  dediniag.  Then  we  cautiooily 
use  heat  to  preserve  what  remain**  fioc 
rashly  and  speedily  tg  increa9e  ac^oii  be* 
yond  the  present  state  of  power.'* 

The  tnodt  powerful  method  of 
restmininjG:  uterine  hemorrhage 
coDBiste  in  the  mechanical  effect 
which  is  produced  by  introducing 
a  substance  that  may  have  the 
efiect  of  closing  up  the  external 
passagfe.  Although  so  simple  an 
operation,  it  seems  to  afford  great 
(nd  permanent  relief,  and  appears 
to  operate  without  producing  any 
unpleasant  consequences.  But  it 
Dften  happens  that  these  means  of 
restraining  haemorrhage  are  ineffec- 
tual, and  that  nothing  can  put  a 
ttop  to  it,  or  prevent  its  recurrence, 
except  delivery.  Hence  a  most 
imppirtant  question  arises,  what  are 
he  cases  iii  lyhich  we  are  to  have 
•ecoursc  to  this  operation  ?  On  this 
K>int  IVTr.  Burns  presents  us  with 
lie  following  observations. 

•*  It  may,  1  believe*  be  laid  down  as  a 
^eral  rule,  that  when  a  considerable 
ortion  of  the  decidua  has  in  the  seventh 
lonth,  or  later,  been  separated,  the  he- 
lorrhage,  ahhough  it  may  be  checked, 
I  apt  to  return.  When  a  part  of  the 
bcenta  has  been  detached,  and  more  es- 
sciallyif  that  organ  be  fixed  over  the  os 
ten,  gnestatton  cannot  continue  long,  for 
ther  such  injury  is  done  to  the  uterus  as 
xxfaces  expulsion  and  a  natural  cure,  or 
e  woman  bleeds  to  death,  or  we  must 
JSver  in  order  to  prevent  that  dreadful 
rmination. 

«<  If  the  discharge  be  in  small  (juantity, 
d  have  not  flowed  with  much  rapidity-— 
it  stop  soon  or  easily — if  no  large  clots 
>  formed  in  the  vagina— -if  the  under 
rt  of  the  uterus  has  its  usual  feel,  shew- 
[that  the  placenta  is  not  attached  there, 
1  that  no   large  coagula    are  retained 

jT.  IV.  Discourses  m  the  Management  oflnfanl*  and  the  Treatment  of  their  Dis" 
*ases.  Written  in  a  Plain  fanakar  Style,  to  render  them  IntellMle  and  UiefiJ 
^  ail  Mothers.  By  John  HsanMAN,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  CoBefe  vf 
PAystcianst  London  j  of  the  Me£cal  Society,  Edinburgh;  and  one  of  the  Physsciane 
f  the  City  Dispensary.     8vo.  pp.  IJ*. 

THIS  Tolume  consists  of  two  published  some  time  ago,  and  has 
ays^     the   first    of   which    was    already  been  noticed  in  on«  of  our 


within  the  os  utai — tf  the  chtU  be  still 
alive>—4f  there  be  no  indicattoii  of  the  ac» 
cession  of  hbour— -and  if  the  flight  dis« 
charge  which  is  still  coming  away,  be 
chiefly  watery,  we  may  in  these  circiimr 
stances  conclude  that  the  vessels  which 
have  given  way  are  not  very  laive,  and 
hare  some  reason  to  expect  that  d^  care 
and  prudent  conduct,  the  fhll  penod  o£ 
gestadon  may  be  accomphsbed.'* 

The  author  next  proceeds  to 
give  us  directions  for  the  method 
of  performing  the  operation  ;  these 
arc  sufficiently  well  known,  not  to 
require  being  stated  in  this  place  ; 
the  principal  point  to  be  attended 
to,  and  one  on  which  the  author 
properly  insists  with  much  earnest-* 
ness,  is  that  we  must  not  be  too 
hasty  in  bringing  about  the  de- 
livery ;  we  must  rather  excite  the 
uterus  to  act,  than  supersede  the 
necessity  of  it  by  our  manual  exer« 
tions.  The  contrary  practice  is,  in 
every  respect,  dangerous  ;  it  causes 
great  temporary  uneasiness,  and 
lays  the  foundation  for  an  inflam^ 
matory  state  of  the  uterus. 

We  have  afterwards  some  judici- 
ous remarks  upon  |^e  plan  to  be 
pursued  when  hasororrhage  is  occa* 
sioned  by  the.jcircumstance  of  the 
placenta  being  attiiched  over  the 
OS  uteri,  and  likewise  when  it  occws 
during  the  process  of  delivery. 
The  directions  which  are  given  m 
these  cases  appear  to  us  to  be  ju* 
dicious,  and  with  respect  to  the 
work  in  general  it  may  be  observ.. 
ed,  that,  without  possessing  much 
of  what  is  new,  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable share  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, conveyed  in  a  clear  and 
easy  stile. 
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former  volames;  the  2d,  on  the 
diseases  of  infants,  now  claims 
our  attention.  We  may  observe 
in  general,  that  it  exhibits  the  same 
character  axid  stile  with  its  pre* 
decessor ;  an  originality  of  thought, 
quite  independent  of  authority,  and 
a.  boldness  of  stile,  adapted  to  fix 
the  attention,  are  the  leading  fear 
tures  of  Dr.  Herdman's  writings. 
His  originality,  which  causes  him 
to  discard  all  prejudice,  some- 
times, however,  betrays  him  into 
gross  inconsistencies,  and  his  strength 
of  stile  leads  him,  at  all  times,  to 
disregard  elegance,  and  not  un- 
frequently,  borders  upon  vulga- 
rity.- 

The  diseases  of  infants  he  ar- 
ranges under  three  heads  ;  those  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  those  of 
the  nose,  lungs,  and  eyes  ;  and 
those  of  the  skin.  Diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  are  those 
from  which  the  infant  suffers  almost 
immediately  upon  his  entrance  into 
the  world,  and  they  •  either  prove 
directly  fatal,  or  they  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  state  of  weakness,  which 
is  never  afterwards  entirely  remov- 
ed. 1  he  great  change  which  the 
infant  experiences  at  birth  in  all 
its  functions,  and  especially  in  that 
of  digestion,  may  be  thought  to 
account  for  these  irregularities,  to 
whicTi  it  is  so  liable  ;  but  our  au- 
thor, according  to  his  general  sys- 
tem, attributes  them,  almost  ex- 
clusively, to  injudicious  manage- 
ment with  respect  to  diet,  and  to 
the  improper  administration  of  me- 
dicines. It  has  been  generally  ima- 
gined, that  many  of  the  infantile 
diseases  depended  upon  the  reten- 
tion of  the  meconium,  and  to  expel 
this  substance  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  administer  purgatives  soon 
after  birth.  Dr.  Herdman,  how- 
ever, argues,  that  the  retention  of 
the  meconium  is  not  the  cause, 
but  the  effect  of  disease,  depend- 
ing upon  a  deranged  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  which    is    often 


produced  by  the  impmdent  adrnl^ 
nistration  of  ourgatives,  and  must 
be  aggravated  by  a  petseverance 
in  the  same  plan.  The  improper 
diet  of  children  is  stated  as  anottier 
frequent  cause  of  the  complaioli 
which  attack  their  stomachs  sad 
bowels.  The  absurd  speculatioDi 
with  whiph  the  science  of  medidoe 
has  been  so  much  infested, « have 
induced  those  who  were  intmstai 
with  the  management  of  chihfavs 
to  suppose,  that  the  motlier's  milk, 
although  so  obviously  prepared  for 
their  use,  was  possessed  of  injurious 
properties.  This  prejudice,  a  pre- 
judice which  is  fortunately  losing 
ground,  our  author  warmly  con- 
troverts, and  if  the  subject  does  not 
admit  of  much  novelty  of  argnmest, 
he  at  least  places  it  in  a  forciUe 
point  of  view. 

«  Strange  to  tell,  the  natnra!  fbodrf 
the  iofant  has  been  reckoned  the  prindpd 
source  of  all  his  diseases.  It  has  bos 
supposed  that  your  milk  is  a  chylo;is  fluid; 
that  it  is  readily  affected  or  changed  h^  the 
kind  of  food  which  you  employ  ;  thattf 
is  coagulable  by  acids,  ardent  spirits,  &c. ; 
that  it  is  coagulated  in  the  stomach  of  tb 
infant;  that  it  is  peculiarly  di^io^ed^ 
pass  into  an  acescent  or  acid  state;  asd 
that,  by  this  disposition  towards  aci&j 
and  coagulation,  aided  by  a  prevziSog 
acidity  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  q^  tbf 
infant*  arising  from  a  peculiar  delicaqf  C7 
atony  in  his  frame,  the  greater  munbtr  rf 
his  diseases  are  produced.  Thus,  if  scd 
doctrines  be  true,  the  infant  receircs  lai 
diseases,  and  his  death,  from  the  veiy  hsai 
of  Nature  herself'!!" 

The  substance  of  this  part  of  tbe 
discourse  is,  that  the  stomachs  and 
bowels  of  infants  will  be  very  sel- 
dom diseased,  if  we  give  them  no 
food  but  their  mothers  milk,  and 
abstain  from  the  administraboa  of 
medicine. 

Tbe  2d  set  of  infantile  diseases 
the  author  supposes  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  improper  temperatinc; 
by  an  excess  eitner  of  heat  or  d 
cold,  and  still  more,  by  the  suddes  j 
alternation  of  them^  a  degree  d  \ 
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Inflammation  is  induced  upon  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  nose, 
laoces,  and  chest,  and  is  the  cause 
of  a  formidable  train  of  symptoms, 
which  frequently  proves  fatal  to 
(Toung  children. 

••  The  undue  operation  of  temperature 
hen  is  the  cause  of  the  affections  of  which 
[  am  speaking.  It  operates  on  the  mucous 
nembraneof  the  inHiat's  nose ;  and  in  one 
ase  it  produces  a  slight  inflamnsiation,  with 
ittle  or  no  discharge  ;  in  another,  the  in- 
lammation  is  more  seyere^  with  a.  dis- 
Jiarge  of  matter ;  and»  in  a  third,  it  ex- 
ends  to  the  throat,  and  is  attended  with 
welling  of  glands  and  specks,  and  some- 
imes  with  uceration.  It  operates  on  the 
rind-pipe  and  lungs»  and  produces  in- 
lammation  •  and  morbid  secretion,  which, 
1  one  instance,  is  attended  with  a  simple 
ough  ;  in  another,  with  a  cough  and  dif- 
cahy  of  breathing;  and,  in  a  third,  it 
Monies  the  fonn  of  asthma.  It  also  ope- 
Ues  on  the  eyes,  where  the  inflammation 
I  sometimes  alight,  with  little  or  no  dis- 
barge ;  sometimes  more  severe,  with  a 
ratery  discharge ;  and  sometimes  still 
lore  severe,  wi3i  a  discharge  of  pus  or 
Lirulent  nutter— ^nding»  in  some  in- 
ances,  either  in  specks  upon  the  eye,  or  in 
i  entire  destruction/' 

The  author  again  inveighs  bit. 
?rly  against  prevailing  prejudices, 
hen  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  me- 
lod  that  is  employed  to  remove 
ese  affections ;  emetics,  purga- 
res,  bleeding,  demulcents  and  ex- 
*ctoraiitshe  conceives  all  do  po- 
ive  mischief,  and  he  appears  to 
ink^  that  the  proper  regulation 
teaiperature  is,  in  almost  all 
>taiices,  every  thing  that  is  neces- 
ry  to  relieve  the  disease.  He 
ieed  admits,  that  in  urgent  cases, 


we  may 

**  employ  the  warm  bath,  and  in  urgent 
cases,  blisters  with  proper  stimulants  and 
cordials,  the  whole  to  raise  the  actions  of 
the  system,  excite  gentle  perspiration^  uir* 
load  the  lungs,  and  change  the  morbid 
secretion." 

There  is,  we  acknowledge,  con- 
siderable force  in  many  of  thd 
author's  rfemarks,  and  in  general^ 
we  admit  his  system,  but  he  un* 
doubtedly  carries  it  to  an  extrava- 
gant length.  The  foundation  of 
his  reasoning,  that  the  operations 
of  nature  are  always  perfect,  and 
only  require  to  be  kept  from  the 
influence  of  counteracting  circum-^ 
stances,  is  itself  an  hypothesis,  aixd 
one  which  we  conceive  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  most  palpable  facts* 
The  human  frame,  although  so  ad* 
mirable  in  its  contrivance,  for  rea- 
sons which  it  is  not  our  province  td 
explain,  contains  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  disease. 

Our  author's  work  affords  H 
strikinff  illustration  of  what  is  so'. 
generally  observed,  that  those  who 
the  most  loudly  declaim  againstf 
theories,  are  themselves  apt-  to  fall 
into  the  greatest  speculative  errors* 
In  consequence  of  some  particular 
opinions  which  Dr.  Herdman  adopts? 
respecting  the  nature  of  inflamma- 
tion, he  jjoes  so  far  as  to  lay  down 
the  principle,  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire what  is  usually  stiled  the? 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  but  that, 
as  it  depends  upon  a  state  ofdebi^ 
lity,  it  IS  aggravated  by  everything 
which  tends  to  reduce  the  strength » 
or  to  diminish  the  vigor  of  ^e 
system. 


IT.  V.  Jn  Essay  en  the  Causer  and  Phenomena  of  Ammal  Life.  By  JoBtf 
(fERDMAN,  M  D,  Memhir  rf  the  Roya!  College  <f  Physiciansy  London;  e/ihe 
MeiUcal  Society,  Mnlmt^h  ;  and  one  ^  the  Phystcians  to  the  Ctty  Dtspentary^ 
>TO.  pp. 


AFTER  having  given  some  in^  from  a  false  hypothesis,  the  author 

nces  of  what  is  unfortunately  too  enlarges    upon     the     beaeiit  that 

mmon    an   occurrence   in  medi-  would    accrue  to   the    science  of 

le,  an  injurious  practice  deduced  medicine,  could  wc  succeed  in  M-^ 
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tablishinj^  a  true  theorjj  of  animal 
life.  The  laws  of  organized  teings 
roust,  he  remarks,  be  as  fixed  as 
those  of  inorganized  matter,  al- 
though they  are  obviously  diflerent, 
and  less  easily  detected  ;  in  the 
present  volume  he  proposes  to  un- 
dert4ke  the  developement  of  these 
laws. 

He  commences  by  inquiring  into 
the  circumstances  which  characte- 
rize animal  life,  and  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  sensation,  percep- 
tion, and  motion.  These  are  obvi- 
ously produced  by  the  action  of 
external  agents,  but  we  are  quite 
unable  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  these  agents  operate  in  their 
immediate  production.  All  that 
we  can  say  is,  that  there  must  be 
a  peculiar  organization  of  the  body, 
by  which  it  is  fitted  to  receive  the 
impressions  mtkde  tipon  ir^  and  that 
the  body  is  possessed  of  a  power  of 
receiving    impreisions.       To    this 

Eower  different  denominations  have 
een  assigned  ;  our  author,  after 
the  exampl©  of  Brown,  calls  it 
excitability. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks. 
Dr.  Herdman  lays  down  the  plan 
which  he  proposes  to  pursue  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  work. 

<«  In  the  prosecution  t)f  this  subject,  wc 
shall  first  take  a  brief  view  of  the  structure 
of  the  animal  body,  chiefly  with  the  de- 
sign  of  showing  that  a  sfrailar  organiza- 
tion, under  various  modifications,  takes 
J)lace  in  every  part. 

«  Secondly,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
that  by  the  union  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  animal  body,  a  complete  and  indivi- 
sible whole  is  formed,  so  that  any  agent 
which  operates  upon  a  particular  part, 
must  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  affect 
the  whole. 

«  Thirdly,  we  shall  offer  some  general 
observations  on  the  nature  of  excitability, 
or  that  principle,  which  appears  to  exist  m 
every  purt  of  the  body  ;  and  by  which  it  is 
rendered  susceptible  of  the  action  of  va- 
rious agents. 

«♦  And  lasdy,  we  shall  take  a  brief  view 
of  those  agents,  by  the  operation  of  which, 


upon  organized  matter,  the  phenomena  o( 
life  are  produced  and  continued." 

The  author  in  some  degree  de- 
viates from  his  course,  by  premising 
a  few  obseiTations  on  the  nature  of 
the  different  agents  that  operate  on 
the  livino;  body.  He  arrangers  them 
under  the  heads  of  natural  agents, 
which  are  either  external,  as  air, 
heat,  and  aliment,  or  internal,  as 
passions  of  the  mind,  the  blood,  and 
the  different  secreted  fluids;  mor- 
bid agents,  such  ?.s  the  contagion 
of  different  diseases,  and  lastly, 
those  agents  which  arc  fitted  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  2il 
class,  as  the  different  substances 
used  in  ipedicinc. 

In  the  view  which  the  author  tate> 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  body, 
his  principal  object  is  to  show  dm 
all  its  parts  are  organized.  The 
bones  and  cartilages,  although  they 
possess  less  excitability  than  die 
muscular  Or  nervous  parts,  are  not 
devoid  of  it,  arid  appear  to  be 
endued  with  that  quantity,  wbid 
is  best  adapted  to  the  offices  wbid 
they  respectively  sene  in  the  ani» 
maf  occonomy.  As  the  membranous 
parts  of  the  body  are  those  wfaick 
display  the  least  signs  of  excitabi- 
lity, so,  on  the  contrarN^  the  mus- 
cles and  herves  aire  those  in  which 
-jt  exists  iu  the  highest  degree. 
Oiir  author,  although  on  samt 
points  he  opposes  the  Branoniai 
doctrine,  axlopts  art  opinion  wbidi 
we  have  always  considered  as  one 
of  the  grand  errors  attached  to  tbtt 
hypothesis.  He  speaks  <jf  Ae 
muscular  and  nervous  powder  as  es* 
sentially  the  same,  he  inclodei 
them  both  under  the  general  tide 
of  excitability,  and  considers  then 
to  be  possessed  of  the  same  Ia«s 
of  action,  and  affected  in  the  saoie 
manner  by  external  agents.  IKfier* 
in^'  from  him,  as  we  do  on  tlil 
point,  we  qannot  coincide  io  tkl 
conclusion  that  he  would  Aed\ 
from  his  remarks  on  die  srrn 
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of  the  animal  body,  that  a  similar 
organization  takes  place  in  every 
part. 

To  th^  author's  second  propositi- 
on, that  by  the  union  of  thediiferent 
parts  of  the  body,  a  complete  and 
indivisil)le  whole  is  produced,  we 
conceive  that  every  one  must  as- 
sent. It  IS  indeed  a  truth  which 
is  so  evident  as  not  to  require 
much  confirmation  ;  many  of  his 
illustrations^  howfever,  are  not  un- 
inieresting,  and  the  facts  which 
he  states  are  perhaps  not  always 
sufficiently  kept  in  view  by  the 
})ractitioners  of  medicine. 

In  treating  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
citability,   the  main  object  of  the 
author  seems  to  be  that  of  showing 
tfje    immediate    connefction   which 
it  haij  with  the  organization,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  conclude,    that  the 
stale  of  the  organization  muy,  in  all 
cases,  express  the  state   of  the  ex- 
citability.    He  indeed    goes  so  far 
as  to  .lay  down    the    proposition, 
**  that  the   state  of    the  organiza- 
tion and  the  stale  of  the  excitabi- 
lity are  convertible  terras.'*    This 
is  a  conclusion,  however,  to  which 
we  cannot  give  our  full  assent,  nor 
do  we  think  that  the  observations  of 
tiie  author  go  so  far  as  to  establish 
it  in  all  instances.     By  organization 
nlust  be  mcfint  a   peculiar  mecha- 
nical   arrangement  bf  matter,  and 
every  circumstance  seems  to  prove, 
that    this  arrangement  is  necessary 
for.  the    proiluction    of  the  effects 
whicli  cbhstitute    life.      But   there 
are   inaiyr  instadces  in   which   the 
powers  of  life,  or  as   tlie    author 
would   call  them,  the  excitability, 
is   changed,    without    any  change 
bbing  visible   in  tlie  arrangement, 
either  of  the  muscular  or  the  ner- 
vous  parts;  and    to   infer  that  in 
,  these    cases   a   change    wust    take 
place,  is  merely  beggine  the  ques- 
tion    in     dispute.      The    method 
which  the  atitnor  takes  to  prove  or 
illustrate    bis   position    is,  in  our 
opinion,   very  inadequate ;  he  at-^ 


tempts  to  show,  that  in  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  life,  and  in  all  the 
different  states  of  the  cohstitiitioti^ 
the  excitahility  preserves  a  deter* 
mined  ratio  to  the  state  of  the 
organization.  In  infancy,  where 
the  organization  is  delicate,  the 
excitability  exists  in  a  high  degree, 
in  the  adult  period,  tvhen  the  or- 
ganization becomes  more  perfect, 
the  excitability  is  diminished^  and 
this  operation  may  be  considered 
as  going  on  to  the  termination  of 
life.  These  observation^  are,  irl  a 
great  measure  true,  but  they  do 
not  prove  the  point  in  dispute. 
They  tend  to  shqw  that  where  the 
organization  is  changed,  the  powers 
of  life  undergo  some  alteration, 
but  tliey  do  not  prove  the  reverse 
of  the  proposition,  nor  have  we, 
in  any  part  of  the  treatise,  a  direct 
argument  btdught  forward  in  it& 
support. 

Although   the  languas;e   of  this 
work,  and  mauy  of  its  leading  doc-^ 
trines    are  Brunonian,  yet,   as  we 
have  before  remarked,  the  author, 
on    some  points^  directly  opposes 
this  system.     For  instance,  he  takes 
considerable  pains   to  prove,   that 
there  is  no  essential  diffcrencp'be- 
twcen  direct  and   indirect  debility. 
He    illustrates  his    opinion   in  the 
following  manner.     Direct  debility, 
which  depends  upon  the  abstraction 
of  the  natural  agents^  such  for  in- 
stance as  aliment,   is  immediately  • 
produced  by    a   defect   of  animal 
matter  to  supply  the  waste  of  the 
system;  indirect  debility  is  caused 
by  the  exhaustion    which    follows 
the  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  or 
other    powerful  stimuli ;   and  here 
the  ultimate  effect  is  the  saine,  ^e 
deficiency  of  animal  matter  in  the. 
system,  in  consequence  of  the  se- 
cretory and  excretory  organs  being 
excited  to  an  unusually  p6\irerful 
action,  and  carrying  off  the  matter 
more  rapidly^   than  it   Can  be  re-, 
stored  by  the  natural   channels  of 
supply.     This  opinion  bear^  witB 
Yy  2 
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it  an  appearance  of  ingenuity  and 
simplicity  which  is,  at  first  view, 
somewhat  imposing,  but  we  appre- 
hend it  is  not  tenabJe.  The  languor 
which  succeeds  a  fit  of  intoxica- 
tion cannot  be  attributed  merely  to 
a  want  of  animal  matter  ;  it  cer- 
.ainl}',  in  a  great  measure,  depends 
^upon  a  peculiar  state  of  the  ner- 
''▼ous  system,  in  which,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  no  mechanical  change 
has  been  experienced. 


Differing  as  we  do  from  tie  an* 
thor  in  the  fundamental  proposition 
upon  which  the  weight  of  his  ai- 
gument  rests,  we  think  it  UDoeces- 
sary  to  pursue  his  ideas  through 
the  remainder  of  their  course. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  the  meta- 
physics of  medicine,  will  be  pleased 
with  this  work,  but  those  who  re. 
lish  only  what  tends  immediatel? 
to  practical  utility,  will  not  find 
much  that  can  satisfy  their  wants. 


Art.  VI.  jin  Inquiry  into  the  Sedi  and  Nature  of  Fever  ;  as  deducihkjrom  tke  Pk 
nomenat  Causes^  and  Contequencet  of  the  Disease,  the  Effects  of  Bxmediesy  aadlk^ 
fuarances  on  Dissection,  nu  Hbnry  Clutterbuck,  M,  D,  MemUr  of  iheR^ 
College  of  Physicianjf  London,  8yo* 


THE  formation  of  a  new  theory 
of  fever  seemed  to  us  so  perfectly 
hopeless  an  undertaking,  that  we  en- 
tered upon  the  perusal  of  this  vo- 
lume with  that  feeling  of  depres- 
sion which  arises  from  the  contem- 
plation of  misapplied  exertions. 
Nor  indeed  did  we  lose  this  senti- 
ment during  our  examination  of  its 
contents,  for  notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  medical  science  which  it 
displays,  and  the  judicious  manner 
in  which  the  author  has  arranged 
his  materials,  our  opinion  is,  that 
in  the  main  object,  he  has  entirely 
failed.  The  author  remarks  in  his 
preface, 

**  TTiat  the  practice  of  physic  has,  In 
iXMDy  instances,  in  the  result,  been  mate- 
rially benefited  by  hypotheses  which  have 
ultimately  tumtd  out  to  be  unfounded. 
New  inatronients  of  cure  have  been  often 
thus  suggested,  and  the  powers  and  usts 
of  others  more  amply  investigated.  It  may 
be  fairly  questioned,  whether  the  powers  of 
opium,  vane,  and  many  others  ot  the  most 
active  articles  of  tlie  materia  metScaf  would 
have  been  so  well  understood  as  they  are  at 
present,  but  for  the  temporary  prevalence  of 
particular  hypotheses," 

The  remark  is  iust,  but  what  is 
the  inference  to  be  deduced  from 
it?  An  incidental  advantage  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  what  is  in 
itself  acknowledged  to  be  bat! ;  this 
consideration  might  lead  us  to  use 


our  endeavours  to  obtain  the  adns- 
tage  by  some  more  direct  mcaBs, 
but  it  can  never  be  properly  urnd 
as  an  argument  for  adhering  to  mot 
is  really  objectionable.  The  au- 
thor proceeds  to  lament  the  imper- 
feet  state  of  our  knowledge  respect, 
ing  the  treatment  of  fever;  prac- 
tices of  all  descriptions,  kive  ii 
their  turn  been  extolled,  and,  ii 
their  turn,  have  fallen  into  neglect, 
and  even,  after  all  the  modern ijB> 
provements,  we  find  different  kiotk 
of  remedies  almost  indiscrimiDitei|f 
recommended,  ot  those  the  mot 
opposite  in  their  nature,  hdd  tf 
bv  their  respective  partisans « 
alone  deserving  of  confidem. 
This  evil,  the  existence  of  wiii 
cannot  be  denied,  Dr.  Clnttetboi 
ascribes  to  the  want  of  a  fiuMb- 
mental  principle,  by  which  wc  SHf 
be  directed  in  the  cure  of  fcftr, 
and  thinks  that  this  can  only  beok 
tained,  by  establishing  some  eoi* 
sistent  theory  of  the  disease*  wU 
will  at  once  explain  its  phenomoii 
and  illustrate  the  operation  dt^ 
medies  upon  it.  We  are  not  4^ 
posed  to  controvert  this  opiniosyi^ 
is  indeed  self-evident,  that  if  •» 
had  a  proper  theory  of  fever,  «•? 
should  be  enabled,  with  more  14*= 
vantage,  to  direct  our  means  fori* 
removal.       Bat    when   we  refl€«f 
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upon  the  little  success  of  the  at- 
tempts that  have  hitherto  been  made, 
when  we  Farther  consider,  that  the 
OTeatest  part  of  the  confusion  and 
discordancy  that  we  regret  in  the 
treatment  of  fever  depends  upon 
the  Fpirit  of  theorizing,  it  would 
certainly  be  the  part  of  prudence 
for  the  author  to  pause  before  he 
enters  upon  the  attempt,  and  to  ask 
himself,  whether  his  exertions  might 
not  be  employed  with  more  advan- 
tage in  an  accurate  examination  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and 
in  a  patient  investigation  of  the  ef- 
fect of  remedies  upon  it,  than  in 
pursuing  the  phantom  of  an  hypo- 
thesis, which,  there  is  so  much 
reason  to  apprehend,  will,  after  all, 
elude  his  grasp. 

Dr.  Clatterblick  divides  his  work 
into  two  parts,  the  first  containing 
the  general  doctrines  of  fever,  while 
the  second  is  intended  to  point  out 
its  particular  application  to  the  va- 
rious states  of  the  disease,  but  the 
first  part  only  is  yet  published.  He.- 
enters  upon  the  subject  by  giving 
an  account  of  the  laws  of  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy  in  a  state  of  health, 
and  then  proceeds  to  offer  some  re- 
flexions upon  disease  in  general. 
On  this  subject  he  lays  down  two 
propositions,  to  neither  of  which 
%ve  can  give  our  assent.  The  first 
is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  d 
universal  disease,  but  that  ^'  strictly 
speaking,  all  diseases  are  in  their 
origin  local,  or  affections  of  some 
panicular  parts  or  organs,  and  ne- 
ver of  the  entire  system."  This 
opinion  he  endeavours  to  prove 
from  the  consideration, 

<*  That  every  part  of  the  system  is  en- 
dowed with  a  peculiar  kind  of  susceptibi- 
Iity»  rendering  it  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
certain  causes  only ;  that  an  increase  or  di- 
mxDOtion  of  action  in  one  part  generally  in«> 
duces  a  contrary  mode  of  acting  in  others  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  causes  exciting  disease, 
all  of  them,  prodace  peculiar  or  specific 
efiects.*' 

These  observations  are>  to  a  cer* 


t^n  extent,  correct,  especially  at 
applied  to  ^be  different  organs  of 
the  body,  but  as  they  respect  the 
great  systems  of  the  blood  vessels, 
the  nerves,  and  perhaps  that  of  the 
absorbents,  we  cannot  admit  their 
truth.     Not  only  from  theory,  but 
from  fact,  are  we   persuaded,  that 
causes  may  operate  on  the  central 
parts  of  these  systems,  which  may 
extend  their  influence  through  their 
most  minute  ramifications,  and  may, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
produce   a   general  disease.     Our 
author's    second     proposition    is, 
"  that  debility,    although    it   may 
give  a  predisposition  to  disease,  is 
of  itself  rarely,  if  evet*,  either  the 
proxiinate  or  the  occasional  cause,*' 
For  this  proposition  we  do  not  per- 
ceive that  he  professes  to  offer  any 
argument,    he    brings    it    forward 
merely  upon  his  own  authority,  we 
do  not  therefore  conceive  ourselves 
called  upon   to  adduce  any  argu« 
ments  in  opposition  to  it.    We  shall 
think  it  sufficient  to  state,  that  th(! 
contrary  doctrine  is  the  one  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  practitioners 
in  this  country,  and  that  it  appears 
to  us  obviously  deducible,  as  well 
from  the  phenomena  of  disease,  as 
from   the    supposed   operation   of 
many  of  its  most/requent  causes. 

Having  gone  through  the  pi«li* 
minary  matter,  we  now  arrive  at 
that  part  of  the  work  where  the  au* 
thor  enters  more  directly  upon  his 
subject,  the  investigation  of  the 
primary  seat  of  fever.  According 
to  his  original  principle  he  cannot 
admit  this  disease  to  consist  in  a 
general  affection  of  the  system,  he 
IS  therefore  led  to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent symptoms,  with  a  view  to 
discover  which  of  them  are  essen- 
tial, and  thus  to  ascertain  in  what 
part  the  morbid  change  originates. 
He  examines  the  phenomena  of  fe- 
ver as  detailed  by  Fordyce,  Hux- 
ham,  and  other  authors  of  eminence, 
and  concludes  firom  his  examination, 
that  the  symptoms  may  all  be  re- 
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ferreJ,  ''to  a  topical  morbid  affec- 
tion of  the  brain.''  Tht*  anthor,  in 
a  consiclcvable  degree,  founds  this 
conclusion  upon  a  principle  which 
he  endeavours  to  establish,  that  the 
influence  of  the  brain  is  mpre  ap- 
parent in  the  operation  of  the  ani- 
mal, tlian  in  the  vital  function*,  these 
Utter  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
dependent of  it. 

In  illustration  of  this  principle, 
^nd  in  order  to  confirm  his  peculiar 
doctrines  respecting  fever,  our  au- 
thor devotes  a  section  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  state  of  the  aniaiai 
functions,  and  afiei  wards  one  rc- 
spectinc;  the  vital  functions,  and 
concluoes,  from  an  extensive  course 
of  observation,  both  original,  and 
deduced  from  respectable  author!, 
ties,  that  the  former  of  these,  viz. 
the  external  senses,  the  volnntary, 
and  the  intellectual  powers,  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  aiVected,  and  that 
they  are  the  first  which  indicate  the 
ttresence  of  disease,  while  the  vital 
wnctions,  although  they  very  fce- 
qiieutly  partake  of  this  state,  are 
more  variable,  both  as  to  the  de- 
gree and  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
change,  and  consequently,  that  the 
essence  of  the  disease  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  some  cause  acting  upon  the 
former  powers.  This  sttitement 
must,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be 
admitted,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
the  conclusion  deduced  by  Dr. 
Clutterbuck  irresistibly  follows  from 
it.  The  nervous  system  appears  to 
receive  the  first  in)pression  of  the 
attack  of  fever ;  the  impression  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  be  confined 
to  the  brain,  but  to  pervade  evej-y 
part  of  the  nerves,  and  if  the  affec- 
tions of  the  vital  functions  bQ  more 
varied  than  that  of  the  animal,  this 
may  be  attributed  to  the  greater  di- 
versity in  the  nature  of  their  powers 
and  actions^  and  to  their  beiqg 
more  independent  of  each  other. 
We  may  conceive  an  affection  of 
the  system  to  take  place,  in  which 
Ibp  itriubiljty  of  the  niuscalar  fibre. 


or  the  sensibility  of  the  nerres  tsiij 
be  generally  encreased  or  dimiulsh. 
ed,  and  yet,  owing  to  peculiarity  qf 
constitution,  or  external  circum- 
stances, in  one  person,  thesiomacli 
and  in  another  the  lungs,  ma> 
partiike  more  of  the  moii)id  aiF«. 
tion. 

We  have  afterwards  some  ohser- 
rations  on  the  predisposition  to  fe- 
ver, its  remote  causes,  and  the  con- 
sequences   of    it,    ail  which  are 
brought  forwards  to  establish  tlie 
point,   that  the  nervous  system  h 
the  purt  primarily  affected.    It  is, 
however,  in  his  ciiaptcr,  **on|iic 
nature  qf  febrile  acljon,"  {bat  tjie 
authfir  comes  to  die  full  derelopi'- 
m^iit  of  his  hypothesis.    Afterliar- 
ing  endeavoured  to  show,  fromiJR 
considerations     mentioned    above, 
that  the  essence  of  fever  consists  in 
a  peculiar  affection  of  the  brain,  ke 
next  proceeds  to  inquire  into  tk 
nature  of  this  affection.  He  iufonni 
us,  that  he  regards  it  **  either  as  a 
state  of  actual  iiificimmation^or,^ 
least,  a  condition  nearly  allied  to  it, 
as  it  contains  the  most  essentialcba^ 
meters  of  tliis  affection."    To  sup- 
port this  opinion,  the  author  en- 
niines  in  succession  the  phenoiww 
of  the  disease,  its  causes,  and  tk 
effect  of  remedies  upon  it,  to  odi 
pf  which  subjects  he  devotes  a  se- 
parate   section/    The    first  trwis 
"  of  the  analogy  between  the  plie- 
nomena  of  fever  and  those  of  in- 
flammation c:etieraliy."    Could  ii 
analogy  be  well  supported,  veac- 
kno>vledge  that   Dr.  Clutterbocl's 
hypothesis  would  receive  a  powf 
ful  confirmation,  but  in  ouropinii 
it  is  extremely  defective.   Ticfo 
lowing^'  circumstances  are  proper 
poin(;ed  out  as  the  most  coaiacte 
istic  of  inflammation,  "pretennti 
ral  heat  and  redness ;  tumour;  pair 
often  of  a  pulsative  kind."  N^ 
withoutfollowiog  the  author  thrMj 
the  ^hole  of  his  illustration$}  it<* 
simply  be  asked,  whether  the  w 
perfect  cases  of  fever  do  ^^  ^!* 
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(f iHsntly  occur,  in  which  therp  is  nei- 
ther redness,  nor  tumour,  npr  pul- 
sative  pain,  and  if  the  heat  of  the 
head  be  encreased,  it  is  in  3$  much 
only  as  the  tenipcrature  of  the  whole 
body  is  augmented.     That  in  some 
cases,  or  even  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  instances,  we  have  redness 
of  the    face,    and    throbbin^r  pain 
about  the  head  is  admitted,  but,  in 
order  to  prove  that  these  are  essen-  ' 
tial  to  the  existence    of  fever,    it 
must  be  shown  that  they  arc  always 
present.      We  are   presented  with 
observations  taken    from    different 
authors,    respecting    an    increased 
force  of  the  circujation  in  the  ves- 
sels of  tfie  head,  and  an  increased 
sensibility  of  the  nervous  system. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy 
of  these  observations,  and  we  ad 
mit,  that  an  increase  in  the  force 
of  the  circulation  and  of  the  sensi- 
bility are  symptoms  that  not  unfre- 
qucntly  make  a  part  of  the  pheno« 
inenn  of  fever,   but,   as   has  been 
already  remarked,  before  these  can 
be  made  essential  to  the  theory  of 
the  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
show,  that  they  are  uniformly  pre-» 
^ent,    q.   fact  which    we   positively 
deny.     The  same   kind  of  objec- 
tion may  be  urged,  with  still  more 
force,  against  another  part  of  Dr. 
C  lutterbuck's  reasoning.     He  says, 
that  in  many  fevers,  the  blood,  when 
drawn,  exhibits  the  buffy  coat,  and 
that  if  this  be  not  always  present, 
it    is,  in  like  manner,  occasionally 
aljsent  in  proper  inflammation.  But 
in  answer  to  this  we  reply,  that  its 
presence  in  lyphus  fever,  and  its  ab- 
sence in   pneumonia,    are    equally 
unusual  circumst4nces,  so  th^t   ^o 
make  good  his  point,  the  author  ar- 
gues, not  from  the  rule,  but  from 
the  exception. 

In  establishing  the  analogy  be- 
tween fever  and  inflammation,  the 
author  dwells  very  much  at  length 
upon  the  similarity  of  the  treatment 
^vhicl)  has  been  adopted  in  these  two 
states  of  disease.    This  he  consi- 


ders, as  **  in  a  great  measure  essen- 
tially the  same.''  "  Thus,'*  he  adds, 
"  blood-letting,  vomiting,  sweating, 
purging,  and  blisteiing,  are  the 
principal  remedies  that  have  been 
employed  with  effect  to  carry  off 
both  fever  and  inflammation.*'  We, 
to  a  certain  extent,  admit  this  state- 
ment, but  we  cannot  follow  the  au- 
thor in  the  inference  which  is  de- 
duced from  it.  The  remedies  abovfe 
mentioned  are  those  which  the  most 
effectually  remove  inflammation, 
and  they  have  no  doubt  proved  use- 
ful in  fever;  perhaps  in  some  kinds 
of  fever  ihey  are  the  mps^  ^ppror- 
priate  reroedits.  But  here,  as  in 
the  former  instance,  we  appeal  to 
the  candid  judgment  of  the  prac- 
titioners in  this  country,  whether 
the  typ)ius,  under  the  form  in  which 
it  usually  appears  to  them,' ought  to 
be  treated  essentially  in  the  same 
method  with  an  inflammation.  It 
may  happen  that  some  cases  of  ty- 
phus require  the  abstraction  of  small 
quantities  of  blood,  although  this 
necessity,  we  conceive,  very  seldom 
exists ;  it  may  happen,  that  in  some 
peculiar  constitutions, bleeding  may 
not  be  admissible  in  inflfimmation, 
and  what'is  perhaps  still  more  pro-r 
bable,  a  patient  may  recover  from 
typhus,  although  he  has  been  bled, 
and  from  an  inflammatory  attack,  al- 
though  the  bleeding  haji  been  omit- 
ted ;  but  here  again  we  are  obvious- 
ly arguing,  not  from  the  rule,  but 
the  exception,  and  we  arc  falling 
into  the  most  dangerous  error  of 
generalizing  fruqpi  premature  pre- 
mises. 

It  will  probably  have  occurred  to 
many  of  our  readers,  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  constitutes  a  dis- 
ease already  recognized  both  by 
practical  and  theoretical  writers,  and 
we  are  naturally  led  to  ask,  whether 
they  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
opinion  of  the  existence  of  this 
compl^iint,  or  whether  its  symptoms 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  common  fever.    The  au« 
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thor  does  not  omit  to  notice  this 
circumstance;   but  he  atteippls   to 
counteract  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion that  might  be  derived  from  it, 
^v  shewing,  that  the  character  of 
pbrenitis,  as  described  by  systema- 
dc  writers,  is  ill  deBned,  and  that 
in  fact  the  symptoms  assig^ned  to 
this  complaint  are  little,  if  at  all, 
different  from  those  of  feven    But 
here  we  are  led  to  lament  the  vague 
sense  in  which  the  most  important 
medical  terms  are  too    frequently 
employed.     Phrenitis  is  itself  a  spe- 
pies  oi  fever,  and  therefore  every 
symptom   of    phrenitis  must  be  a 
symptom  of  fever,  but  in  order  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  affections, 
{t  would  be  necessary  to  show,  that 
the  converse  of  this  proposition  will 
hold  good,  and  that  every  symptom 
of  all  the   species  of  fevers  must 
be  similar  to  those  of  acknowledged 
ieflammation  of  the  brain,  such  for 
instance,  as  exists  in  the  early  stages 
of  h)^drocephalus.     But  surely,   no 
|>ractitioner  can  admk  this  propo- 
sition. 

The  following  passage  conveys  a 
clear  idea  of  the  author's  hypothe- 
sis, and  contains  also  a  summary 
view  of  those  circumstances  which 
lie  considers  as  the  essential  cha- 
rficteristics  of  fever." 

^  In  confors^ity,  then,  with  the  viiew  of 
ff?er  above:  given,  we  ahould  consider  ii 
as  a  topical  affection  of  the  brain,  founded 
in  inflammation  ;  in  a  word,  as  a  variety 
pf  J^ArenUiSf  the  essential  characters  of 
which  it  contains.  The  ttrtik  phremth^ 
(lowever,  is  objectionable,  as  expressive  of 
(klirium  or.  alienation  of  mind,  which, 
though  a  very  frequent,  is  not  a  necessary 
fior  constant  attendant  on  fever.  The 
term  ene^/tAaiiiist  as  implying  merely  in- 
flammation of  the  contents  of  the  cranium, 
seems  more  appropriate,  and  is  sufficiently 
(Comprehensive  to  embrace  every  variety  of 
$he  disease. 

**  Must  not  fever,  therefore,  in  future  be 
removed  fh>m  the  class  of  fttf/tvr//z/ diseases 
(if  there  be  any  such  ),  and  ranked  with  the 
tifLSGMAsiA,  or  topical  inflammations,  of 
lO^logists  ?  Like  these,  its  characters  are 


to  be  sought  in  the  condition  and  fedd^ 
of  the  part  affected,  and  in  the  state  of  its 
peculiar  functions.  Thus,  in  every  proper 
fever,  we  Shall  find,  in  addition  to  the  orai« 
nary  febrile  symptoms  of  hot  skin,  irritated 
circulation,  foulness  of  tongue,  thirst,  and 
deficient  or  irresodar  secretionSf-^-pain  io 
the  head,  generaSy  of  the  throbbing  khxi, 
and  extending  along  the  conunoation  of 
the  brain  that  is  lodged  in  the  chaaad  sf 
the  spine;  increased  heat  of  the  headfca- 
sily  perceived  on  compressing  it  with  the 
hanas,  even  though  the  body  and  extre- 
mities be  cold ;  unusual  throbbing  of  the 
arteries  in  the  neck  and  temples,  soffusica 
of  the  eyes,  and  an  altered  expression  of 
features  easily  to  be  perceived,  but  difficnk 
to  be  described ;  together  with  distoibance 
of  all  the  functions  inunediately  belonging 
to  the  brain,  as  the  vohmtary  and  ainto/ 
powers  (both  of  which  are*  sJways  gready 
weakened  ,  and  tauatum^  which,  at  difietent 
times  and  in  different  stages  of  the  disease, 
is  subject  to  be  exalted^  depressed,  or  odier* 
wise  depraved.  If  to  these  be  added,  irre^ 
grularity  in  regard  to  sleeping  and  watchii^ 
which,  though  common  to  many  other  dis- 
eases, belongs  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
stite  of  fever,  we  shall  have  characters  al- 
ways sufficient  to  enable  us  to  detect  the 
presence  of  fever  in  the  system,  andaflbid- 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  dearest  tndiratinns 
ofits  nature  and  seat.'' 

We  have  already  stated,  duLttbe 
author  attempts  to  establish  his  pe- 
culiar theory  of  fever  partly  upon 
the  effect  ef  the  different  means 
employed  for  its  cure.  After  hav- 
ing done  this  in  a  more  general 
way,  he  devotes  a  long  cnapter, 
which  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  whole  volume,  to  the 
consideration  of  each  of  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  remedies.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  detail  is  to  sliow, 
that,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  has  been 
found  useful  both  in  fever  and  in 
inflammation.  The  chapter  is  al- 
together interesting,  but  we  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  to  be  priDcipally 
valuable,  as  a  proof  of  the  fluctuat- 
ing  state  of  medical  opinions  and 
practice,  and  as  a  history  of  the 
mistakes    into   which  men  of  the 
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greatest  ntlents  hsve  fallen,  in  con* 
sequence  of  their  nndue  attachment 
to  hypothesis.  If  we  aie  to  form 
any  conclusion  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  from  the  means 
that  have  been  adopted  for  its  cure^ 
it  roust  be,  that  the  term  fev^r  in- 
oludes  under  it  a  great  variety  of 
species,  which  differ  essentially 
from  each  other,  and  that  our  indi- 
cations of   cure  must  be  derived 


from  the  circumstances  of  each  in- 
dividnal  case,  without  regard  to  the 
name  by  which  it  is  designated. 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of 
Dr.  Clutterbuck,  with  assuring  him, 
that  we  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  publication  of  his  second  vo- 
lume, although  W6  are  obliged  to 
differ  from  him  in  so  many  esseu* 
tial  particulars. 


AftT.  j1  System  rf  Operative  Surgery^  founded  on  the  Bash  oJAnatomff*  By  Charl£S 

Bell.     2  vols.  8vo. 

THE  works  that  have  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  Charles  Bell, 
stre  well  known,  and  deservedly  es- 
teemed ;  they  entitle  him  to  the 
character  of  an  accurate  and  scien- 
tific anatomist.  In  the  present  pub- 
lic on  he  enters  upon  the  province 
of  surgery,  and  proves,  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  this  department  of 
the  profession,  is  not  merely  derived 
from  the  dissecting  room.  The  ob- 
ject which  the  author  proposes  to 
himself  in  the  work,  of  which  this 
volume  is  only  the  commencement, 
is  in  some  respects  new.  He  does 
«iot  profess  to^ive  a  general  system 
of  surgery,  nor  even  a  complete 
account  of  particular  parts  of  it,  but 
he  proposes  to  lay  before  the  reader 
any  important  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  particular  operations, 
which  occurred  to  him,  when  he 
-was  called  iipon  to  perform  them. 
The  remarks  are  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  altogether  original,  this 
indeed  is  not  the  case  with  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  but  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  the  author  sup- 
posed, either  that  they  were  over- 
tocked,  or  at  least,  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  hy  operators  in  general. 
Before  entering  upon  the  const- 
^ieration  of  particular  operations, 
.  we  have  an  introductory  section  on 
wounds,  containing  observations  on 
the  different  species  of  injuries, 
to  which  the  soft  parts  of  the  body 
are  liable  \  contusions,  cuts,  punc- 


tures, and  lacerated  wounds,  the 
succeeding  inflammation  is  des- 
cribed, and  its  progre>s  to  suppu- 
ration and  gangrene.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  opening  of  ab- 
scesses may  be  quoted,  not  as 
broaching  any  new  doctrine,  but  as 
clearly  stating  a  principle,  which 
may  lead  to  important  practical  re- 
suhs. 

<'  Although  the  waUs  of  an  abscess 
have  been  in  an  inactive  state  for  months, 
becoming  as  it  were  naturalized  parts  of 
the  system,  yet  immediately  upon  being 
punctured,  a  rapid  change  oegms*  This 
change  is  produced  not  m>m  the  admission 
of  air ;  for  it  will  take  place  in  circum- 
stances where  air  cannot  be  admitted,  but 
in  con^quence  of  continuous  sympathy, 
and  of  the  whole  internal  surface  partaking 
quickly  of  the- action  of  the  lips  of  the 
opening.  If  therefore  the  lips  of  the  open- 
ing into  the  abscess  be  made  to  adhere, 
af^r  evacuating  the  matter,  the  cyst  of  the 
^scess  will  not  inflame.  That  it  proceeds 
not  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  an 
opening,  may  »>pear  from  this — Suppose 
that  we  have  a  fistulous  opening  communi* 
eating  with  sinuses,  and  that  the  sinuses 
are  callous,  by  making  an  incision  m  the 
mouth  of  thef^e  tubes,  the  whole  cavitv  is 
excited,  and  by  taking  advantage  rf  this 
we  procure  adhesion  \  or  suppose  that  an 
extensive  gun-shot  wound  !.as  fallen  into 
a  quiet  state,  by  making  incisions  we  inter- 
fere with  the  process  of  nature,  if  we  make 
our  openings  and  counter-openings,  and  the 
more  active  inflammations  arising  from 
these  incisions  will  affect  the  whole  sur- 
faccj  and  route  the  wound  to  dangerovs 
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activity.  The  general  propoution  stands 
thus— nature  cannot  support  two  distinct 
stages  even  of  a  sinular  action  on  the  same 
surface ;  and  if  a  more  active  state  is  indu* 
ced  at  one  point,  it  will  spread  to  th^ 
whole  surface." 

The  introduction  concludes  with 
.a  number  of  directions  respecting 
the  apiitication  of  ligatures;  this 
is  a  subject  on  which  the  surgery  of 
the  present  day  may  justly  claim 
a  decided  superiority,  and  although 
apparcntU?  minute,  it  is  one  which  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  opei'ations.  Tlie  author's 
remarks  arc  judicious,  and  would 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  experience. 

The  first  chapter  is  on  t!ie  ope- 
ration of  bleeding  in  the  arm,  and 
tjje  accidents  which  occasionally 
ensue  from  it ;  the  most  in>|wrtant 
of  these  is  the  puncture  of  the  ar- 
tery; and  the  consequent  formation 
of  aneurism,  and  from  this  the  au- 
thor takes  occasion  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  aneurism  pro- 
ceeding from  other  causes,  and  si- 
tuated in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  popliteal  aneurism. on  account 
of  its  magnitude  and  frequency, 
forms  one  of  the  mqst  interesting 
operations  in  surgery,  ^nd  naturally 
engages  Mr.  Bell's  attention.  As 
it  is  at  present  managed,  it  affords 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  to 
practice,  and  its  success  is  adequate 
to  any  reasonable  expectations  that 
could  have  been  previously  formed. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  fails,  even 
under  circumstances  apparently 
.promising,  in  consequence  of  the 
mouth  of  the  divided  artery  not 
uniting  with  sufficient  firmness,  and 
ni%hy  expedients  have  been  devised 
•for  obviating  this  occurrence.  We 
confess,  that  our  author  appears  to 
us  to  have  treated  this  part  of  the 
subject  in  too  concise  a  manner ;  as 
he,  after  all,  leaves  the  operator 
uninformed  which  of  the  different 
plans  to  pursue.  The  supervenr 
tibn'  of  gangrene  is  another  cause 


from  which  the  operation  sometimes 
fails;  this  our  author  ascribes  to 
pressure  made  upon  the  vessels  by 
the  aneurismal  tumor,  which  pre- 
vents the  circulation  from  he'inrr  re- 
established. The  opinion  is  plau- 
sible, and  the  remedy  for  it  is  ob- 
vious, vi2.  puncturing  the  tumor 
and  discharging  a  part,or  the  whole, 
of  its  contents. 

The  chapter  on  stricture  in  the 
urethra  contains  many  valuable  ob- 
servations, and  the  author  dtsplaya 
a  commendable  drgree  of  candour, 
in  the  estimate  which  he  forois  of 
the  different  methods  that  have  been 
proposed  for  relieving  this  comr 
plaint-  The  fprm  of  strictures,  be 
conceives,  is  not  so  unitornilv  simi-r 
laras  lias  been  imagined,  ^ortbe 
most  part  they  consist  of  a  narrow 
contraction,  resea\bling  the  effect 
that  would  be  produced  by  tying  a 
thread  round  the  urethra ;  but  in 
other  instances  the  contnclion  is  ir- 
regular, and  extends  for  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  of  coor 
siderable  importance  to  deterrornc 
the  nature  of  the  stricture  before 
we  proceed  in  our  attempts  to  re- 
move it,  and  the  author  has  con- 
trived an  instrument,  which  appears 
to  us  likely  to  prove  of  very  essen- 
tial utility  in  this  respect.  We 
shall  give  the  account  of  it  i^  Im 
own  words. 

<<  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  sine* 
ture,  I  procured  a  series  of  silver  and  gdd 
probes,  with  circular  knobs  (  as  repieseBt- 
edin^fig.  1.  and  2.  ),  the  knobs  varyi^ 
from  the  full  size  of  the  urethra  to  what 
will  just  pass  the  narrowest  stricture.  By 
successively  intrpducin?  smaller  balls,  I 
ascertain  the  degree  of  stricture  by  die 
ball  which  passes  easily,  and  I  an  seose 
of  being  in  the  passage  by  passing  ti» 
probe  onward  when  it  has  got  beyoad  die 
stricture*  And  by  the  dight  ktHog  of  icw 
sistance  in  passing  the  ball,  and  in  vitlb> 
drawing  it  again  through  the  obstnictoa* 
I  asceruin  we  extent  of  the  coDtractiGa, 

"  If  the  ball  of  this  probe  be  liable,  Hke 
the  point  of  the  bougie,  to  enter  one  of 
the  lacunaj,  or,  passiiig  it,  to    mb  wpoo 
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ihjC  edge,  yet)  by  feeling  whether  the  same 
rougjuscss  or  difficulty  attends  the  with« 
drawing  of  the  bulb  of  the  prpbe,  as  whei^ 
it  passed  downward,  we  maybe  assured 
whether  there  be  a  stricture  and  callosity 
of  the  canal,  or  whether  the  obstruction  be 
not  caused  merely  by  the  lacuna  ;  for  as 
the  lacunse  present  to  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra^  their  edge  cannot  catch  tlie  probe 
in  the  course  of  its  being  withdrawn  ;  and 
consequently,  unlt^ss  there  be  a  disease 
there  is  a  uniform  smoothness  in  witlidraw- 
ixig  the  instrument. 

"  Again,  in  fig.  2.  there  is  an  irregular  ^ 
hardening  of  the  urethra  for  a  considera- 
ble extent,  along  which  die  probe  moves 
vnih  hesitation  and  difficulty,  wlule  in 
fig.  f.  having  passed  the  qbstniction,  it 
moves  on  with  freedom.  These  balls, 
then  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  tlie 
stricture. 

^*  I  give  impoitance  to  this  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  the  stricture,  because  I  ap- 
prehend that  tlie  practice  and  method  of 
^ure is  to  be  vajied  with  die  circufnstan- 
ces. 

*•  Fnjther,  with  the  bougie  we  are  seldons 
able  to  ascertain  die  number  and  proba- 
ble ojwtinacy  of  the  strictures  below  the 
first ;  while  with  this  instrument,  the  ball 
passing  the  first  stricture,  we  are  enabled, 
from  jhe  fineness  of  the  wire,  round  which 
the  stricture  cannot  close,  to  examine  the 
second  stricture  with  equal  facility  as  wc 
did  thefirst," 

Afivr  having  ascertained  the  shape 
and  extent  of  the  stricture,  it  rc- 
inain^  i^or  us  to  determine  which  of 
the  riVal  operations  is  to  be  per- 
formed for  its  reitioval.  Mr.  Bell 
Jias  not  bad  much  experience  of  the 
effect  of  bougies,  but  expresses 
hitnself  unfavourable  to  their  em- 
ployment; with  respect  to  the  two 
Kind^  of  caustic,  be  admits  that 
they  eaph  possess  appropriate  ad- 
vantages;~9nd  that  one  or  the  other 
of  them  should  be  used,  according 
to  the  individual  cases  that  come 
nnder  our  treatmonf.  If  the  stric- 
ture be  'of  the  narrow  kind,  de^r 
cribed  by  INlr.  Hunter,  the  lunar 
caustic  is  the'one  to  fce  depend- 
ed upon,  but  Mr.  Wheatley's  ap« 
plication  bf  the  kali  purum  is 
more    likely    to    be    ierviceable 


in  the  long  irregular  contractioo. 

The  extirpation  of  the  testicle 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
chapters,  whicli  we  notice,  in  con* 
semience  of  the  opinion  maintained 
by  the  author,  that  the  cord  should 
l^e  divided,  before  the  testis  is  dis- 
sected from  the  parts  contiguous  to 
it;  he  further  advises,  that  the 
spermatic  artery  should  betaken  up 
sopnrately,  without  iujcluding  any 
ot.icr  p?trt  in  the  ligature. 

The  9ul>jeet  of  hernia  next  falls 
our  consideration  ;  we  have  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  symptoms  that:  are 
common  to  all  the  s])ccies  of  the 
disease,  and  afterwards  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  its  varieties.  The 
author  devotes  a  separate  section  t^ 
theconsiderationofthecauseofdeath 
in  hernia,  on  whicli  point  he  con- 
ceives,  that  his  ideas  are  both  diffe- 
rent from  those  generally  entertain- 
ed, and  also  such  as  must  materially 
affect  the  practice.  The  account  of 
the  appearances  tha^  present  them- 
selves upon  the  dissection  of  a 
patient,  *  who  has  .die(J  from  ob- 
struction in  the  intestines,  will  he 
interesting  to  our  readers  from  the 
information  which  it  contains,  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  afford  them 
a  specimen  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
aur  author's  descriptions. 

«'  When  we  lay  open  tlie  abioinen  of 
one  who  has  died  of  ilius,  fiom  intas- 
sn'ceplion,  or  internal  strangulation^  or 
from  Ii('rnia,thi'«i«  the  rtale  of  the  parts. 
A  ft-w  lunx  ot  the  intestine  occupy  th«j 
whole  belly,  as  it  were,  and  ihey  have 
pushed  back  and  hid  the  part  of  the  ca» 
nal  that  was  below  the  obstruction. 
These  distended  intesiin^s  are  full  of  fla- 
tus ;  are  of  a  very  high  colour,. and 
grciitly  inflamed  in  some  places,  ap» 
proacliing  to  gangrene*  The  cojour  of 
these  iiilcslines  is  a  dark  brown  ?  some* 
times  a  dark  purple,  y^iih  spots  of  a  more 
lurid  lake  colour,  where  the  turgid  ves- 
sels arc  numerous.  Oci  the  surface 'Qf 
these  intestines  pus  lies,  and  flakes  of  cq^ 
agulable  lymph.  The  peritoneum  i$ 
dark  and  full  of  vessels,  but  not  in  an 
equal  decree  with  (he  distended  intes. 
lines*    Tiicre  k  a  peculiar  fetid  pdour. 
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^ "  When  the  dissector  turns  away  the 
violently  distended  and  higb*coloured 
inte8tine<$,  he  will  discover  others  in  a 
very  different  state,  small,  compressed, 
and  having  no  colour  or  mark  ot  infiam- 
mation.  When  he  begins  to  unravel  the 
confusions  which  this  unequal  distention 
produces,  he  finds  the  upper  portion  of 
the  canal  as  he  follows  its  tract  towards 
the  stricture  or  obstruction,  more  and 
wore  diseased;  darker  in  iU  colours, 
and  in  a  state  approaching  to  mortifica- 
tion. The  part  that  is  actually  noosed  and 
strangulated,  will  be  mortified :  but  be- 
low the  strangulation,  though  for  a  little 
way  as  if  affected  by  contact,  the  parts 
are  black  and  mortified  :  yet  there  is  no 
distention  in  the  gut,  no  shew  of  turgid 
inflamed  vessels ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  intestine  is  remarkably  white,  and 
ftee  from  blood." 

From  these  appearances  the  au- 
thor concludes,  that  it  is  not  the 
obstruction      which      immediately 

})roves  fetal,  but  the  inflammation 
rom  the  higher  part  of  the  intes- 
tine, brought  on  by  its  ineffectual 
efforts  to  propel  its  contents.    The 

J)ractical  inference  to  be  deduced 
rom  the  subject  is,  that  we  are  not 
to  apply  our  remedies  exclusively 
to  overcome  the  obstruction,  but 
that  we  are  always  to  make  it  a 
leading  object,  to  allay  or  prevent 
inifiammation.  This  doctrine  is 
particularly  exemplified  in  the  ques- 
tion whicli  occurs,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  administerinij  purgatives. 
If  the  disease  depend  upon  the 
higher  part  of  the  intestine,  being 
ajready  loaded  with  a  larger  quan- 
tity  of  matter  than  it  can  expel 
through  the  stricture,  and  is  suffer- 
ing from  its  excessive  action,  we 
are  only  adding  to  the  mischief  by 
^he  employment  of  cathartics.  The 
opinion  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  well 
founded,  but  we  apprehend,  that 
It  IS  not  altogether  so  novel  as  the 
author  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
In  his  account  of  the  operation  for, 
inguinal  hernia,  Mr.  Bell  argues 
»^f  onghr  in  favor  of  the  importance 
©f  ffeelly  opening  the  mquth  of  the 


sac,  conceiving  that  this  is  more 
frequently  the  immediate  seat  of 
the  stricture,  than  the  tendons  of 
the  abdominal  ring.  In  connectioa 
with  this  piece  of  advice  he  obserrei, 
that  the  inflammation  which  occa. 
sionally  takes  place  after  die  ope- 
ration,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
inflammatory  action  spreading  from 
the  wound  along  the  parietesofthe 
abdomen,  nor  does  it  arise  from  the 
admission  of  air  into  the  cavity,  but 
that  it  immediately  attacks  the  in- 
testines themselves,  inconsequence 
of  their  previous  state  of  violent 
action. 

Injuries  of  the  head  form  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  work.  The  following 
are  enumerated  as  the  circum- 
stances which  prove  fatal  in  these 
cases. 

*'  1 .  From  concussion,  in  whicb  ihe 
person  has  never  recovered  the  shock, 
and  has  died  of  the  debility  produced  bv 
the  universal  disorder  of  the  brain.  ., 
*'  2.  From  the  conjoined  cffectof con. 
cussion  and  cxtravasated  blood. 

'<  3.  From  injury  of  the  bone,  without 
fracture, followed  by  suppiyationoflhe 
membranes  and  of  the  brain. 

•'  4.  From  fractureand  depression, pro- 
duced  by  blows,  where  the  substanccsof 
the  brain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (be  de- 
pressed bone  has  been  injured  by  the 
percussion  of  the  bone,  the  patient  re- 
covers from  the  effects  of  the  concussion, 
but  the  brain  has  become  ulcenled 
deeply. 

"5.  From  universal  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  in  consequence  of  concus- 
sion. 

''  6.  From  fungous  tumour  of  the  hm, 
sprouting  through  tl>e  openings  of  the 
skulls  either  from  deficiency  of  the  skuiL 
the  depressed  portion  being  taken  away, 
or  from  the  trepan-ho'e. 
"  7.  From  carie^}  in  consequence  of  very 
old  injuries  of  the  bone  at  length  ofce- 
rating  the  dura  mater,  and  afectioe  the 
brain.*'  ,  .  ^ 

The  three  atatcs  which  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  attended  to,  as  pro- 
duced  by  injuries  of  the  head  ar% 
compression,   concussion,  and  in- 
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flanamation  ;  they  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,  and  require 
different  methods  of  treatment,  yet 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
them  from  each  other,  and  in  many 
instances,  the  different  affections  are 
combined  in  the  same  case.  The 
following  observations  on  compres- 
sion are  judicious,  and  illustrative 
of  the  practice  which  on  such  occa- 
sions must  be  bad  recourse  to. 

"Pure  compression,  as  from  effused 
blood,  does  not  act  on  the  matter  of  the 
brain,  which  is  incompressible,  but  on  the 
blood  within  the  cranium.  It  acts  by  di- 
mimahing  the  capacity  of  the  vessels  of  die 
brain,  and  consequently  by  diminishing 
in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree  the  supply  of 
bkxxi  to  the  brain.  Following  a  mmi- 
nution  of  blood,  there  must  be  a  dimi- 
nution of  sensibility ;  for  the  function  of 
ence,  exists  only  by  the  continued  influ- 
the  brain,  and  all  depending  on  its  in^o- 
cnce  of  the  blood.  Then,  with  the  tor- 
por of  the  intellectual  powers,  comes  insen- 
sibility of  the  body,  and  a  diminished  or 
total  extinction  of  power  in  the  voluntary 
muscles. 

*<  If  the  bone  be  depressed,  it  will  be  apt 
to  act  more  partially  ^  and  if  pushed  deep 
up6n  the  brain,  it  will  act  as  a  sharp  irrita- 
ting body,  or  shew  the  effect  of^  partial 
<x>mpre88ion  by  a  paralytic  affection, 
whilst  the  general  consequence  of  diminu- 
tion of  the  capascity  of  the  cranium  accom- 
panies this  paralysis.  But  it  requires  a 
much  greater  degree  of  depression  of  the 
akull  than  is  generally  imagined,  to  pro- 
duce the  more  universal  compression  or  the 
brain. 

«  Horwever  produced,  the  symptoms  of 
compression  are  not  sodden.  There  is  as  it 
viire  a  gradnai  extinction.  There  is  an 
increasing  oppression  of  the  senses,  from 
which  for  a  time  the  patient  can  be  roused ; 

Art.  VUI.    -^  Popular  Essay  on  the  Disorder famBarlif  termda  Cold.    £y  E.  L. 
White,  Surgeon^  Vc.  Svo.  pp.  206. 


an  insensibality  steals  upon  the  body;  the 
heart  is  loaded  with  blood,  and  it  also  has  a 
degree  of  insensibility  to  its  stimulus,  which 
produces  the  very  reverse  of  inflammation. 
It  is  languid,  and  slow  in  its  action ;  and 
as  it  operates  on  a  full  ventricle,  the  pulse 
is  full,  but  soft ;  there  is  no  quickness  or 
jar  in  the  stroke.  The  respiration  has  aU 
ways  a  consent  with  the  state  of  the  cir- 
culation *f  it  is  deep  and  labouring ;  parta- 
king of  me  loss  of^acdon  in  the  voluntary 
muscles,  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and  velum 
are  relaxed  ;  they  hang  loose,  on  the  in« 
haled  air,Wl produce  the  stertorooabreatfi* 

IDg.'' 

We  have  devoted  as  much  space 
to  the  examination  of  Mr.  BelPs 
work  as  our  limits  will  allow,  and 
and  yet  we  have  not  entered  upon 
many  topics  which  are  discussed  in 
it.  Enough,  however,  has  been  gi- 
ven to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a 
judgment  of  its  nature  and  merits. 
Our  opinion  is  certainly,  in  many- 
respects,  favorable;  it  contains  a 
number  of  valuable  observations, 
and  some  suggestions  which  may 
lead  to  practical  improvement.  We 
do  not,  however,  think  the  plan  of 
the  work  a  good  one,  and  the  au- 
thor very  frequently  deviates  from 
it.  His  style  is  always  perspicuous^ 
and  sometimes  forcible,-  but  we  re- 
gret that  he  occasionally  admits  col- 
loquial vulgarisms,  and  attempts  at 
wit  and  flippancy,  which  always^ 
deform  works  of  science.  There 
are  also  some  gross  Scotticisms, 
which  we  should  wish  to  see  avoided 
by  an  author,  whose  writings  will 
probably  become  standard  produc- 
tionsv 


IF  popular  medical  instruction  be 
allowab^  on  any  subject,  it  is  cer- 
tainly on  that  upon  which  Mr.  White 
tfieats.  The  object  which  he  pro- 
poses in  bis  publication  is 

•«  To  afford  to  the  unprofessional  rea- 
dst  a  general,  yet  clear  view  of  the  na- 
ture ol  this  insidious  complaint;  to  point 


out  to  him  the  various  causes  by  which  it 
is  liable  to  be  indoced  ;  and  to  put  him  ii\ 
possession  of  rational  principles,  bv 
which  his  conduct  may  be  directed  witn 
a  view  to  its  prevention  and  removal/* 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  a  cold 
is  often  either  immediately  danger- 
ous, OT    lays   the   foundation  Tor 
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other  complaittts  that  are  so,  and  it 
is  equally  obvious,  that  it  is  almost 
the  nntver^I  custom,  to  trust  the 
cure  of  catarrh  to  the  unprofessional, 
or  even  to  neglect  it  altogether. 
We  cannot  agree  with  our  author, 
that  this  neglect  arises  from  the 
opinion,  that  the  conslitiition  is  en** 
ilowed  with  a  curative  power,  which 
counteracts  all  morbid  affections,  for 
if  this  were  the  case  the  same  reason* 
iog  would  apply  to  other  diseases; 
the  real  cause  we  apprehend  is,  that 
colds, although  occasionally  danger- 
ous, are  in  a  majority  of  cases,  really 
«o  trifling  as  scarcely  to  require  me-> 
dical  aid,  and  likewise,  that  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  determining  what 
cases  are  likely  to  become  impor* 
tant  in  their  immediate  or  remote 
eflTects. 

In  a  work  upon  so  trite  a  subject, 
and  one  which  is  professedly  written 
for  popular  use,  we  cannot  expect 
to  meet  with  much  that  is  interesting 
to  the  scientific  reader.  The  ui- 
most  that  we  can  look  for  is  a  per- 
spicuity of  style,  that  may  render  the 
observations  of  the  author  easily  in- 
telligible, and  a  vividness  of  descrip- 
tion, that  may  enable  the  reader  to 
seize  the  most  prominent  parts  of 
the  subject,  and  may  iujpress  it  npon 
his  memory.  We  shall  quote,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  degree  in  which 
the  author  possesses  the  necej>sary 
requisites,  the  description  of  tij'e 
effects  of  .neglected  catairb,  as  it 
appears  in  old  people. 

••  People  advanced  beyond  the  mid- 
dle age,  are  cT^tremely  subject  to  a  eom- 
platnt,  which,  when  once  established,  al- 
most invariably  becomes  their  insepera- 
ble  tormenlor  for  the  remainder  of  life. 

It  is  characterized  by  the  following 
combination  of  symptoms  .-^an  habitual 
cough,  coming  on;  tor  the  most  part,  in 
the  form  of  paroxysms  or  fits,  oUen  ex- 
iremely  violent,  and  occasionally  accom- 
panied with  severe  pains  in  the  head  ;  a 
copious  and  almost  continually  expec« 
toralion  of  a  white,  viscid,  frothy  matter ; 
oppression  at  the  chc'st,  and  a  wheezing, 
laboffiOUi  ceipiration.    These  symptoms^ 


during  the  spring  and  summer  moDt})« 
are  usuallly  cousiderably  alleviated  ;ixjt 
eveiy  succeeding  winter  brings  them  on 
with  doubled  severity,  until  iS^  constitu- 
tion becomes  broken ;  the  patient  is  agi- 
tated  and  fatigued  ;  he  is  depriTed  of 
rest ;  a  lurking  lever  preys  ujKjn  his  vi- 
tals ;  hit  Iuhg<  are  shaken,  and  Iherr  ac- 
tion inopaired ;  digestion,  and  all  the 
other  functions  essential  to  life,  are  impe- 
ded, and  at  length  he.  is  relieved,  b) 
friendly  deaths  from  a  state  of  the  morf 
miserable  cxtsience.  Ask  the  majonlj 
of  these  suflerers,  to  what  they  ascrik 
the  origin  of  their  maladies,  and  they 
will  uniformly  tell  you — neglected M.** 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
ctimstances  respecting  catan'b,  » 
the  opposite  opinions  that  are  eo* 
tertained  about  its  treatment;  the 
majority  of  regular  practitioners^ 
and  all  the  irregular  ones,  atteoot 
to  cure  catarrh  by  external  wartntn, 
combined  with  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  internal  stimuli. 
Those  persons,  ou  the  contrary, 
viho  philosop/uze  upon  the  subject, 
conceive  that  such  a  plan  most  be 
injurious  in  an  inflaiDmatoiy  dtt* 
ease,  and  consequently,  recoanneod 
external  cold,  and  the  strictest  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen.  Were  we 
inclined  to  medical  scepticism,  wi 
might  imagine,  that  this  coniraridy 
of  treatment  proves,  that  nature 
performs  the  cure,  and  that  thosc 
remedies  are  the  best,  which  dotke 
least  harm.  \Ve  cannot  however, 
admit  the  truth  of  so  unsound  a 
doctrine.  It  sometimes  bappem, 
that  remedies  apparently  very  dissi- 
milar, and  really  so  in  their  primary 
operation,  proifuce  ultimately  the 
same  effect  upon  the  constituiion, 
and  it  happens  more  freauentjy, 
that  diseases  of  a  totally  oiffercnt 
tendency  and  nature  are  classed  un- 
der the  satfie  name.  J^erbaps  tbb 
may  be  the  case  in  catarrh,  at  all 
evenis,  we  think  that  the  treatasent 
recommended  by  Mr.  White,  wbidi 
consists  in  applying  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  to  a  ccrtaia  csteul 
during  the  first  stage  of  the  com* 
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iplaint,   snd  afterwards  adopting  a  which  best  reconciles  the  discordanl 

more  stimulating  plan,  when  the  ophuons  of  those  who  adopt  tlie  twO 

chronic  state  of  the  disease  comes  hypotheses. 
oNi  is  the  most  prudent,  and  the  one 

Art.  IX.  An  Account  t/i  the  Ophthalmta  wkicM  hat  afiptared  in  England  since  the  i?/- 
turn  of  the  British  A i-my  from  Egypt.  By  John  VEtCH,  M.  D.  Methhet  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  EiBfAurgh^  and  AiSistdsU  Surgeon  to  the  5^h  Foot,  8vo.  pp.  142. 


THE  peculiar  species  of  disease^ 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  pub* 
lication,    has  already   come   under 
our  notice  in  different  forms,  and 
is  probably  familiar,    at   least    by 
name,  to  most  of  our  readers.     It 
is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the 
ophthalmia,  which   is  so  prevalent 
in  Egypt,  was  communicated  to  the 
English  during  their  continuance  in 
that  country,  that  it  has  been  im- 
ported into  our  island,  and  has  since 
exerted  its  contagious  nature  upon 
those  who  were  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence.    It  seems  to  have  raged  no 
where  with   more  violence  dian  in 
the   2d.  batallion  of  the  53d.  regi- 
ment; it  was  in  this  situation  that 
our  author  had  an  opportunity  of 
making   his  observations,    and  he 
appears  to  have  availed  himself  of 
it  with  much  assidaity^     The  me-« 
thod  in  which  the  disease  was  first 
introduced  into  the  regiment,  and 
its  future  progress  are  easily  expli- 
cable upon  the  supposition  of  its 
contagious  nature.    Some  men,  who 
had  formerly  been  attacked  with  it, 
were  admitted  as  recruits,  and  it  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing characters  of  the  disease,  that 
those  who  have  once  been  affected 
wi^h   it,    are    peculiarly    liable  to 
subsequent  attacks.     The  history  of 
the   epidemic   uniformly  points  to 
contagion,  as  the  source  from  which 
it  was  afterwards  propagated  through 
the  regiment.     On   this  point  the 
public  opinion  seems  now  to  be  so 
well  established,  that  we  think  it 
unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon 
tlie  proofs  that  might  be  adduced 
in  Its  favour.     We  may,  however, 
remark  that  our  author  ditfers  from 
Dr,  Edmonstone,  to  whom  we  be* 


lieve,  the  merit  is  due,  of  having 
first' clearly  ascertained  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  complaint,  in 
supposing  that  the  disease  can  be 
propagated  only  by  the  contact  of 
the  contagious  matter ;  Dr.  Edmon- 
stone conceiving  that  the  effluvium 
was  also  capable  of  communicating 
it  through  a  limited  Sphere.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  certainly  tliink  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Vetch  is  more  pro- 
bable, both  from  analogy  and  ex- 
perience. 

**  When  we  reflect  upon  the  impro- 
bability of  a  local  disease  being  produ- 
ced by  a  contagion  acting  upon  the  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  the  total  absence  of'ilie 
least  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  system, 
the  idea  of  its  being  communicated  by 
the  local  application  of  the  infectious  niat«> 
(er  win  nafurally  suggest  itself.  This 
opinion  I  was  easily  le«i  to  adopt,  from 
the  support  it  received  Irom  external  evi- 
dence, and  which  the  nature  of  tlie  com- 
plaint has  since  confirmed  to  my  full  sa- 
tisfaction, the  formation  of  a  purulent  mat'- 
tcr  being  oneof  its'earlicst  and  leading 
symptoms.  Besides  the  contradiction 
which  the  supposition  of  a  more  general 
contagion  receives  from  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  it  has  not  the  bare  support 
of  probability  from  the  external  circuiik- 
stances  of  those  who  became  aff*ected 
with  it.  All  the  attendants  on  tlie  sick, 
who  where  particularly  careful  in  av'oid- 
ing  such  intercourse  as  might  communt. 
caie  a  local  disease,  escaped  without  ex- 
ception—  while  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  particular  companies,  without 
any  difference  in  tiieir  relation  to  other 
causes,  and  among  patients  admitted  into 
the  boiipital  on  account  of  other  diseases* 
forms  a  striking  contrast  tu  the  exemp* 
tion  of  the  former.  Each  company  has 
a  separate  room*  in  which  the  inter- 
course among  the  men  i^necesarily  great. 
Many  tilings  are  used  In  common  j  not 
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are  Ihey  even  over  scrupuloas  in  wash- 
ing their  fkces  in  the  same  u-ater ;  and 
howeverattentively  some  may  avoid  this, 
they  are  all  under  the  necessity  of  ha« 
ving  recourse  to  the  same  towel.   Many 
men  who  remained  free  from  tlie  dis-> 
ease,  after  it  had  affected  ail  the  others 
in  the  rooms,  to  which  they  belonged, 
were  in  the  habit  of  rather  allowing 
themselves  to  remain  dirty  than  make 
use  of  the  barrack  towel,  and  always 
took  an  opportunity  of  washing  at  such  a 
distance,  as  to  prevent  tiie  possibility  of 
local  communication  ;  although  some  of 
these  men,  latterly,  caught  the  infection, 
the  practice  still  continued  on  the  whole 
successful.    During  the  progress  of  the 
disease  many  of  the  women  became  affec- 
ted with  it.     The  rather  promiscuous  in- 
tercourse which  subsists  between  them 
and  the  men,  points  out  one  of  the  many 
means  by  which  the  matter  might  be  in- 
advertently conveyed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
latter.'* 

We  have  given  this  statement  at 
full  length,  because  we  think    it. 
must  go  nearly  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
very  amply  detailed  by  the  author, 
and  the  description  is  such  as  to 
impress  us  strongly  with  an  idea  of 
his  accuracy.     The  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  palpebral,  would  seem 
to  be  the  first  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  the  complaint  remains  in  this 
place  for  some  time  before  the  pa- 
tient is  aware  of  its  existence.     If, 
however,  the  lower  eye  lid  be  press- 
ed down,  it  will  be  found  to  be  fill- 
ed with  pus,  and  if  at  this  period 
any  cause  of  irritation  occurs,  the 
complaint  immediately  exhibits  all 
its    characteristic    symptoms.      A 
great  discbarge  of  tears,   with    the 
sensation  of  an  extraneous  body  in 
the  eye,  constitute  the  symptoms  of 
the  first  staffe.     It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  intolerance  of  light  is  not 
considerable,  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  complaint,  there  is  little  or 
no  general  affection  of  the  system 
to  be  observed.    After  continuing 
in  this  state  for  some  time  the  affec- 
tion becomes  aggravated ;  the  ves- 


sels on  the  surface  of  the  eye  poiT 
turgid,  the  Hds  are  extremely  swell. 
cd,  the  discharge  of  pus  is  niuclr 
augmented,  and  the  most  acute  pain 
experienced  in  the  internal  parts, 
which  occurs  in  distinct  paroxysm?^ 
followed  by  a  complete  intermission. 
During  the  paroxysm,  the  discbarae 
of  tears  i^  augmented,  but  the  se. 
cretion  of  pus  is  diminished.  When 
the  pus  cea&es  to  be  discharged,  i 
number  of   granulations  shoot  out 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  lids,  and 
protrude  from  the  eye  to  a  conside- 
rable extent,    presenting  a  singu- 
larly shocking  spectacle,  which*  is 
delineated  in  the  annexed  engray- 
ing.     This  may  be  considered  » 
the  termination  of  the  active  part 
of  the  disease. .  When  these  gia- 
nulations  are  removed,  the  cornea 
is  frequently  found  to  be  incapable 
of  admitting  the  rays  of  light,  ei- 
ther  from  opacity,  or  ulceration  of 
its  surface.     A  still  more  distressing 
termination  sometimes  ensues.  Af- 
ter the  internal  pain  of  the  eye  has 
continued  for  some  time  and  been 
more  than  usually  severe,  a  rupture 
of  the  cornea  takes  place,  an  event, 
which  although  it  give?  relief  from 
the  pain,  and  causes  the  swellings 
to  subside,  is  succeeded  by  an  irre- 
parable loss  of  sight    The  author 
was  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  tbe  j 
process  by  which  this  accident  de- 
stroyed the    power  of  vision;  be 
found  'that  immediately  after  the 
rupture,  the  sight  was  tolerably  dis- 
tinct,  better  than  before  the  acci- 
dent, while  a  sn^ll  line  could  just 
be  distinguished,  stretching  across 
the  lower  segment  of  (he  cornea, 
through  which  the  fluid  had  beca 
discharged.    The  edges  of  this  line^ 
however,  in  a  few  hours,  began  to  J 
grow  opake,  and   this  opacity  en- 
creased,    uniil  it   spread  over  the 
greatest   part  of  the   cornea,  tsi 
caused  it  to  |)roject  in  the  form  of 
3X\  irregular  cone.  j 

The  extent  of  the  calamity  w«|^ 
no  less  distressing,  than  the  viwcnce 
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^f  the  disease  in   each  individual 
case. 

,  "  The  total  strenj^th  of  ihe  second 
battalion  of  llie  52d,  from  which  this  de- 
scription of  the  diseaie  ha<;  been  taken^ 
^'as  somewhat  above  seven  hundred  men : 
«ix  handred  and  thirty-six  cases  of  Opli- 
thalmia,  including  relapses,  were  admit- 
ted  into  the  hospital^  from  August  1805, 
•  when  the  di.^ease  commenced,  till  the 
same  month  in  IB06  ;  of  these,  fifty  were 
dismissed  with  the  loss  of  both  eyes, and 
forty  with  that  of  one." 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  dis» 
ease,  the  author  conceives  that  it 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  that  kind 
of  membranous  inflammation  which 
takes  place  in  gonorrbaea,  where, 
when    the  morbid   action  is  once 
commenced,  it  seems  to  go  throagh 
a  certain  progress,  and  generates 
the  matter  of  a  specific  contagion, 
aimilar  to  that  by  which  it  was  pro* 
duced.    The  affections,    however, 
diflfer   in     the  accessions  of   pain 
wrhich  are  experienced  in  the  oph- 
thalmia ;  they  seem  to  depend  not 
merely  upon  the  distension  of  the 
parts;    because   the    intermissions 
take  place  while   the  swelling  re- 
zuains  unabated.     When  tlie  com- 
plaint first  made  its  appearance,  the 
medical  attendants  were  quite  una- 
ble to  apply  any  remedies  which 
had  any  power  in  relieving  it ;  all 
the  usual  applications,  both  exter- 
nal and  internal,  were  tried  without 
flny  advantage.    The  evil  at  length 
became  so  great  as  to  rouse  the 
public  attention,  and  Mr.  Kuig^ht, 
the  inspector  general  of  army  hos- 
pitals, went  to  the  regiment,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  more  exact- 
ly the  nature  of  the  disease.     After 
enjoining  the  necessary  precautions 
for  preventing  its  propagation,  by 
carefully  separating  those  that  were 
affected,  he  determined  to  pursue 
the  complete  antiphlogistic  plan,  to 
bleed  very  copiously,  and*to  employ 
purgatives.     This  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  particularly  the  large  and 
repeated  bleedings,  produced  the 
^if.  Eey.  Yqu  Vt 


m0st  decided  go6d  eifi^ts,  and 
seemed  indeed  to  place  the  disease 
entirely  under  the  power  of  the 
practitioner,  provided  it  fell  under 
his  care  before  it  was  too  far  ad* 
vanced.  The  extent  to  which  the 
bleeding  was  carried  was  farther,  the 
author  remarks,  than  he  ^^  could 
have  dared  to  suppose,  but  in  every 
instance,  its  efficacy  corresponded 
with  the  extent." 

"  In  every  case,  where  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease,  bleeding  is 
employed  to  the  proper  extent,  its  effects 
are  no  less  perceptible  to  the  patient, 
than   to  the  surgeon*    The  dimintsh*(i 
vascularity  is  the  first  effect  which  ensues, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  operation,  the 
eye  will  often  become  nearly  of  its  natu- 
ral appearance.     The  cessation  of  all  un- 
easiness should  be  the  iinequanon  of 
stopping  the  flow  of  blood.     This  in  a 
robust  man  will   often  not  be  obtained 
until  thirty  or  forty  ounces  have  been 
taken  away,  and  in  a  few,  deliquiutn  m\i 
take  place  before  it  is  effected ;  one  or 
other  of  these  effects  should  always  Ipe 
procured.  By  the  repetition  of  this  reme- 
dy, on  every  aggravation  of  the  disease; 
whether  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye* 
or  in  [he  sensations  of  the  patient,  we 
may,   in  ninety  cases  in   the  hundred^ 
prevent  it  from  aniving  at  the  second 
stage.     If,  however,  in  defiance  of  this 
treatment,  it  assumes  its  violent  form, 
the  same  means  are,  if  possible,  to  be 
more  fully  persevered  in.     in  this  stage* 
the   patient  will  often  have  bleeding  to 
a  greater  extent ;  in  many,  fifty  or  sixty 
ounces  must  be  taken  away  to  relieve  the 
pain,  or  bring  on  syncope ;  but  we  can 
always  rely  with  certainty  on  the  bene- 
fit which  willepsue  when  either  of  these 
effects  are  produced.     In  every  case, 
where  such  practice  is  employed,  how- 
ever violent  the  tendency  of  the  disease 
may  be,  its  fatal  termination  will  infalli- 
bly be  prevented,  and  with  much  less 
expense  to  the  patient,  than  by  smaller 
and  qnore  frequent  bleeding.     Accord* 
ing  to  the  rules  above  laid  down  for  the 
extent  to  which  this  evacuation  is  to  be 
carried,  the  quantity  taken  away  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  hence  few    cases   will   ocei^r 
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where  the  practice  cannot  be  put  in  ex- 
ecution." 

The  effect  which  this  treatment 
produced  was  most  favourable ;  al- 
though the  external  parts  were  cort- 
siderably  swelled,  yet  the  secretion 
of  pus  wds  much  diminished,  and 
the  granulations  were  no  longer 
troublesome ;  the  pain  was  occasion- 
ally severe,  but  the  paroxysms  were 
much  shortened.    The  author  adds, 

"  Tills  practice,  which  has  so  folly  met 
the  exigency  of  the  casc,ha<  not,  perhaps, 
from  its  decision  and  it8  efficacy,  a  parallel 
in  the  practice  of  medicine— and  every 
person  who  has  seen  it  em-ployed,  is  suf- 
ficiently convinced  of  its  propriety  ;  but 
Chose  who  have  experienced  the  mortifi- 

Akt.  X.  Ohservattons  on  the  Prejtarationy  UtiGijf^anJ  AJnuntstrathn  of  tkDiplit 
Purpurea,  or  Foxglove,  in  Drofisy  of  the  Chest,  Consumption,  Hemorrhage,  Scaik  f^ 
Vir,  Measles,  isfc.  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Medical  History  of  this  PloMt,  aia 
jfecount  of  the  Opiniotis  of  those  Authors  *tvho  have  written  upon  it,  dmrik  k 
Jhirtu  Tears.  iiV  William  Hamilton,  M,  D.  Physician,  Bury  St.ihuih 
StsfoUt.  IBmtratedby  Cases.  8tj.  pp.  220. 


cation  of  seeing  every  other  meaBs  «. 
equal  to  combat  the  disease,  are  b^ 
able  to  expreis  a  just  sense  ot  iu  bene- 
fits/' 

It  does  not  seem  that  any  Tcry 
imporrant  advantage  was  derivei 
from  external  applications  to  the 
eye;  Coulard^s  extract appeanio- 
deed  to  have  been  of  some  ser- 
vice, and  the  uneasiness  was  oca- 
sionally  relieved  by  a  wash  coo- 
tttining  calomel,  but  the  copioas 
and  repeated  evacuations  of  blood 
wefe  found  to  be  so  powerful  \ 
remedy,  as  almost  to  superide 
the  necessity  of  searching  fa 
others. 


THERE  is  perhaps  no  article  of 
the  materiamedica,  respecting  which 
practitioners  differ  so  considerably, 
as  Digitalis.  While  some  employ 
it  daily  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
and  regard  it  as  possessed  of  the 
most  valuable  qualities,  thete  are 
others,  on  the  contrary,  who  look 
upon  it  with  a  degree  of  horror,  as 
being  of  the  most  deleterious  nature, 
and  oy  far  too  violent  in  its  opera- 
tion, ever  to  be  admitted  into  the 
regular  course  of  practice.  This 
remarkable  diversity  of  opinion, 
may,  we  apprehend,  be  traced  to 
two  causes;  first,  the  iincertaintv  in 
the  preparation  of  the  medicine ; 
and  secondly,  the  cH'ect  which  it 

Eroduces  when  exhibited  in  too 
irge  a  quantity.  Like  most  other 
vegetable  productions,  its  medical 
qualities  wul  be  found  to  be  n)uch 
impaired,  either  by  being  gathered 
at  an  improper  season,  or  by  being 
afterwards  kept  in  an  improper  man- 
ner. The  foundation  is  hence  laid 
for .  much  disappointment,  and  if 
we  •add  to  this^  tliat,  as  it  has  not 


yet  been  admitted  into  the  phinii« 
copeia  of  the  London  College,  cwf 
one  is  at  liberty  to  compound  isl 
administer  it,  in  the  particular wir 
that  may  happen  to  suit  his  fancj; 
it  is  not  be  wondered,  that  we  h^ 
such  different  accounts  of  its (jr 
ration  This,  however,  is  an  objec- 
tion, which  may  apply  to  many  owr 
articles  of  the*  materia  nu?(lica,bit 
in  this  instance,  it  is  not  onlyiu 
failure  that  we  have  to  giwl 
ai^ainst.  It  is  a  medicine  »l»ii 
sliould  not  be  trusted  to  inconsidenK 
hands,  for  beneficial  as  are  its  ef- 
fects, if  administered  with  daec»- 
tion,  when  it  is  given  to  too  gr«t 
an  extent,  it  produces  the  ooj 
alarming  symptoms,  and  so  mud 
nicety  is  there  required  in  itsii* 
ministratioft,  that  a  single  doseaflj 
be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale.  \^ 
such  a  remedy  falls  into  the  hani 
of  those  who  are  either  ignoranUf 
careless,  we  cannot  be  surpriw 
that  we  bear  of  \xa  deleterious  « 
even  fatal  operation. 
The  author  of  the  volumeketo 
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Its,  who  is  already  well  kno^vn  to 
the  public,  has  undertaken  the  use- 
ful task  of  givinor  an  account  of  the 
nianner  in  which  tliis  potent  remedy 
is  to  be  prepared  and  administered. 
He  thus  states  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  his  publication. 

**  la  a  period,  therefore,  distinguished 
by  these  eDlightened  views,  to  endeavour 
to  rescue  a  remedy  of  such  extensive  power 
as  that  of  the  Di G  J  T  A L I  s  over  some  of  our 
most  formidable  diseases,  from  it's  present 
doubtful  character — to  collect  under  one 
distiq^rt  viewy  and  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
contrariety  of  opinion  that  at  present  pre- 
vails respectiBg  the  use  of  this  medicine-^ 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  our  experience  will 
permit,  the  diseases  in  which  it  may  really 
be  expected  to  produce  beneficial  e^cts-* 
and  to  give  such  an  account  of  it's  pre- 
paration and  mode  of  exhibition  as  may 
render  it  as  invariably  to  be  depended  upon, 
as  the  nature  of  tlie  diseases  to  which  it  is 
adapted,  and  the  ever-varying  state  of  the 
human  body,  will  admit; — cannot,  I  trust, 
prove  an  entirely  unacceptable  and  unpro- 
fitable labour ;  especially  as  Dr.  Fb  r  r  i  ar's 
pamphlet  (Cadell,  1799)  is  the  only 
separate  work  that  has  appeared  upon  this 
subject  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Wi- 
thbring's  book,  now  out  of  print.'' 

He  commences  by  a  sketch  of 
the  medical  history  of  digitalis; 
this  is  not  merely  to  be  regarded 
as  an  amusing  narrative,  but  by 
showing  in  what  way  the  remedy 
first  obtained  notice,  and  l>y  whom 
it  was  brought  before  the  public, 
"we  are  enabled  to  form  a  more  cor- 
rect judgement  of  the  degree  of  at- 
tention which  it  deserves.  It  is  to 
the  late  Dr.  Withering  that  the 
public  is  indebted  for  the  introduc- 
tioD  of  dic^italis  into  the  materia 
ined\c2L.  tie  employed  it  as  a  re* 
medy  for  the  different  species  of 
dropsy,  and  after  attentively  watch- 
ing its  operation  for  some  years,  and 
receiving  from  bis  correspondents 
the  result  of  their  experience,  he 
published  an  account  of  it  in  the 
year  1785.  His  work  is  thus,  most 
fUBtly,  characterised  by  Dr.  HamiU 
ion* 


•«  It  is  written  with  unaffected  modesty* 
and  great  candour;  and  enriched  with 
numerous  cases  which  fell  under  hia 
own  observatio;i)  or  were  communicated 
to  him  by  the  respectable  practidoners 
to  whom  he  had  made  known  the  vir- 
tues of  this  remedy.  And  it  contains 
such  sound  and  accurate  practical  remarks 
and  inferences,  drawn  from  the  pure 
sources  of  observation  and  experience,  that 
had  they  been  attentively  considered  and 
acted  upon/ all  doubt  respecdng  it's  effi- 
cacy would  have  soon  subsided ;  and  all 
contrariety  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
operadon  and  effects  of  this  remedy,  would 
have  been  speedily  reconciled." 

Dr.  Withering's  attention  was  al- 
most exclusively  confined  tp  its  ope- 
ration as  a  diuretic,  although  he 
strongly  ur^es  the  trial  of  it  in  con- 
sumption ;  but  Dr.  Darwin  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  prescribed 
it  in  this  disease,  at  least  with  a  view 
to  any  distinct  or  rational  object. 
This  practice  was  not,  however, 
generally  adopted,  and  the  digitalis 
was  used  only  as  a  remedy  for 
dropsy,  until  the  publication  of  the 
west  countrj'  contributions,  in  which 
Dr.  Drake,  and  Dr.  Fowler  gave 
such  an  account  of  its  beneficial 
effects  in  phthisis,  as  to  induce  some 
persons  to  suppose,  that  a  certain 
remedy  for  tins  complaint  had  ac- 
tually been  discovered,  while  on 
others  it  had  the  very  opposite  ef- 
fect, of  inducing  a  st^te  of  com- 
plete unbelief.  Its  most  sanguine 
encomiast  was  Dr.  Reddoes,  who, 
with  his  accustomed  extravagance, 
did  not  scruple  to  express  bis  ex- 
pectation, that  consumption  would 
be  as  regularly  cured  by  the  fox- 
glove, as  ague  by  the  Peruvian 
bark  ! ! !  But  the  medical  world 
knew  how  to  estiaiate  Dr.  Beddoes's 
testimony.  Although  the  judiciou$ 
part  of  the  profession  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  any 
remedy,  which  afforde<l  even  a 
glimpse  of  success  in  this  deplora- 
ble complaint,  they  entered  upoQ 
the  investigation  with  very  different 
expectations.   At  present  the  pub«* 
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lie  mind  seems  to  have  subsiiied 
into  a  state  of  i^tionai  scepUcism 
on  the  subject.  Few  persons  who 
have  extensively  employed  the  fox- 
glove in  consumption,  can  doubt 
that  it  has  considerable  power  over 
the  complaint,  but  we  apprehend, 
th^t  no  judicious  physician  will 
flatter  either  Jiimself  or  his  patient, 
with  the  hope  of  removing  a  con* 
firmed  phthisis. 

One  of  the  most  important  cir* 
cumstances  respecting  digitalis  is 
to  avoid  the  eftects  of  an  over-dose, 
for  by  this  occurrence,  not  only  is 
all  the  benefit  destroyed,  that  might 
be  expected  from  its  use,  but  a: 
state  is  induced  of  immediate  and 
extreme  danger.  Dr.  Withering 
clearly  pointed  out  the  necessary 
precautions  that  ought  to  be  ob- 
sen'ed  by  those  who  employ  this 
substance,  and  it  is  no  credit  to  the 

1  profession  to  observe  howfrequcnt- 
y  his  warnings  have  been  neglected, 
when  unfortunately  the  s3niiptoms, 
indicatino;  that  too  large  a  dose  of 
digitalis  has  been  employed,  make 
their  appearance,  the  following  is 
the  method  that  our  author  recom- 
mends for  their  removaL 

•'  When  any  of  these  appearances  take 
place,  the  use  of  the  medicine  must 
be  instantly  abandoned,  and  recourse 
immediately  had  to  the  means  best  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  the  distressing  symptoms 
already  produced.  Opium,  Aromatics, 
Spirits,  and  especially  the  Vegetable 
Acids,  are  found  most  effectually  to  ob- 
viate the  injurious  effects  of  this  plant;  ?ad, 
until  they  have  subsided,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  patient  should  be  enjoin- 


ed to  refrsun  as  much  as  po9«Ue  from  asv 
exertion.  By  these  meaos  a  traced 
these  formidable  symptoms  may  iood  fae 
obtained  ;  and,  after  an  iatenriil  of  a  few 
days,  the  Foxglove,  if  it  appear  3dT.a^ 
able,  may  again  be  more  cautiously  pro. 
ceeded  with." 

After  having  given  an  account  of 
the  general  effects  of  digitalis,  our 
author  proceeds  to  relate  its  opera- 
tion in  particular  diseases.  Theone 
to  which  he  especially  directs  the 
attention  is  hydrothorax.  It  is  oae 
in  which  Dr.  Withering  seeoied  !o 
have  placed  the  greatest  cQn6(lenoe, 
and  we  apprehend  his  observations 
will  be  fully  sanctioned  by  farther 
experience.  We  have  no  hesitadoi 
in  afHrniing,  that  cases  of  this  ivh 
ease  will  yield  to  digitalis;  whick 
could  riot  be  removed  by  any  other 
remedy.  Dr.  Hamilton's  remarb 
upon  its  elfects  in  phthisis  are  can- 
did; without  raising  our  expecta- 
tions to  an  extravagant  pitch,  be 
admits  its  great  utility  in  the  indp- 
ent  stages ;  it  is  certainly  no  snBl 
advantage,  to  be  in  possession  oft 
medicine,  which  will  precent  this 
disease,  even  if  we  are  still  to  re- 
gret the  want  of  one  that  wiltrr- 
TTiove  it.    ' 

To  the  body  of  the  work  aresBb- 
joined  two  appendices;  one  ccfi* 
taining  some  cases  of  hydrotboia, 
which  fell  under  the  obserratioo  of 
the  author,  and  the  other  giving  aa 
account  of  Dr. -McLean's  experi- 
ence of  the  same  complaint;  bcrtl 
of  these  gentlemen  found  vei)*  d^ 
cided  benefit  from  the  admiDistn* 
tion  of  the  digitalis. 
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luable    acquisition    to    the    pracii-  surgical  diseases  are  accuratelyei* 

tioners  of  surger>\  "  Every  student  cflained,  in  as  few  words  as  possible.' 

iriust  long  have  felt  the  want  of  a  This  desideratum  Mr.  Cooper  b 

publication,  in  which  tliesymptom*  attempted  to  supply,  and  be  k 
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ionis  it  i  n  such  a  manner  as  is  highly 
creditable  to  him. 

The  work   is  divided    into  tiv6 
partsy  general  surgical  subjects^  and 
partieular  surgical  subjects,  a  sim- 
ple and    convenient  arrangement, 
which  the  author  informs  us  he  bor- 
rowed from   Richter's  elements  of 
surgery.    In  the  prosecution  of  his 
plan,  a  short  chapter  is  allotted  to 
each  disease,  in  which  are  described, 
first  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis, 
and  afterwaras  the  treatment    The 
whole  is  executed  in  a  remarkably 
neat  and  concise  manner,  an<i  con- 
tains  all    the    generally    received 
doctrines  upon  the  different  pohits, 
«s  well  as  t!)e  opinions  of  eminent 
men,  which  differ  from  those  that 
are  commonly  adopted.    A  work  of 
this   kind  mn-t,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  necessarily  rcg-anled  in  the  light 
of  a  compilation,  and  indeed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  value  will  de- 
pend  upon    the    correctness    with 
which    the    author    abstracts    and 
condenses  the  matter  that  is   dis- 
persed through  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate    publications.       Occasionally, 
however,  Mr.  Cooper  presents   us 
with  original  opinions  and  observa- 
tions, some  of  which  we  shall  take 
an   opportunity  of  noticing  in  the 
coui"seof  our  review. 

Proceeding  upon  the  plan  laid 
down,  tliR  author  coiiuncnces  by 
the  cortsideration  of  gchcral  dis- 
eases, and  first  of  inflammation.  Of 
this  he  considers  the  exciting  causes, 
and  mentions  the  different  hypothe- 
ses that  have  been  formed  to  ac- 
count for  what  has  been  called  the 
proximate  cause,  which  he  says,  in 
modern  times,  is  generally  suppos- 
ed to  consist  in  an  increased  action 
of  the  vessels.  Respecting  the  ge- 
neral principles  that  regulate  the 
cure  of  inflammation  there  is  little 
difference  of  opinion,  and  on  the  few 
points  that  have  been  controverted, 
as  for  instance^  in  what  particular 
states  it  is  proper  to  use  warm  or 
cold  applications^  the  author  endea- 


vours to  establish  that  practice, 
which  is  sanctioned  by  the  best  ati« 
thority,  and  the  most  extensive  ex-» 
perieiice.  On  this  subject  he  par- 
ticularly rv)tices,  that  **  the  swelled 
testicle,  and  the  iticipient  stage  of 
oplithalmj'  receive  more  benefit  from 
emollient  fomentation  and  poultices- 
than  from  astringents."  We  are 
next  naturally  lea  to  consider  the 
symptomatic  fever  that  generally 
attemls  inflammation,  and  after* 
wards  we  have  ?:^  account  of  its  dif^ 
ferent  terminations.  The  process  of 
suppuration  has  frequently  formed 
a  subject  for  hypothesis;  the  variodi 
opinions  that  have  been  entertained 
upon  this  point  are  briefly  consider- 
ed, and  the  following  is  stated  to  bet 
the  prevailing  theory  of  the  present 
day. 

*'  The  modem  doctrine  of  suppura^ttofi 
h,  that  the  pus  is  separated  from  the  blood 
by  the  uiexplicuble  operation  of  the  se« 
cerning  artcriesf  juntas  ordinary  secretion 
take.<«  place,  and  that  flie  peculiar  mode  of 
action  in  the  arteries,  is  the  reason,  why 
pus  should  be  separated  ^  frofd  the  cir- 
culation, rather  than  coagulalin^jf  lymph, 
mucus,  &c.  Sec,  It  is  farther  believed, 
that  the  solids  never  suffer  any  dis5:o!u- 
tion,  so  as  to  enter  into  the  compo'sitioii 
of  pus,  and  that  the  deficiency,  frequent* 
ly  apparent  in  them,  arises  from  absorp^ 
tion.  The  arteries,  in  producing  pu% 
a  fluid  so  dissimilar  from  blood,  and  of 
which,  at  least,  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  new  combination,  seem  to  a^sun^e 
all  the  power  of  glandular  secretion." 

There  are  perhaps  few  com-* 
plaints,  in  which  the  practice  usual- 
ly adopted,  has  been  more  inert  and 
unsatisfactory,  than  in  erysipelas. 
We  are  commonly  told,  that  both- 
warm  and  cold  applications  are  im- 
proper, and  that  moisture  a^gra« 
vatesthe  complaint,  by  preventing 
the  diaphoresis,  on  which  its  cure  is 
thought  to  depend.  Our  author 
however,  observes  that  these  doc- 
trines are  founded  on  prejudice, 
and  he  lays  down  the  following 
clear  and  decisive  directions  for  the 
maBagemeot  of  tius  affection 
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^'  I  have  generally  f)een  in  the  habit 
of  applying  the  lamc  kind  of  topical  ap- 
plications, viz.  cold  lotions,  both  to  ery- 
sipelas and  phlegmon^  and  I  have  never 
bad  reason  to  think  them  less  efficacious 
in  the  former  than  in  the  lalter  case« 
Emollient  poultices,  however,  should 
never  be  applied;  for,  they  sometimes 
induce  suppuration,  which  is  attended 
ivith  serious  consequences  in  these  cases. 

'*  When  the  fever,  and  most  of  the 
local  redness  have  subsided,  and  only  a 
discoloured  oedematous  swelling  conti** 
iiues,  topical  applications  containing  cam- 
phor are  the  bust.  The  vesicles  which 
K)rm  should  be  punctured  with  a  needle, 
and  their  fluid  contents  be  imbibed  by 
a  sponge." 

We  were  anxious  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Cooper,  on  the 
xnach  controverted  question,  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  burns ; 
he  gives  a  clear  and  concise  account 
of  Mr.  Kentish's  publication,  of 
xvhich  he  speaks  in  very  favourable 
terms,  and  although  he  cannot  ad- 
mit this  gentleman's  hypothesis, 
<*  yet,*'  he  observes,  **  as  the  cor- 
respondent practice  has  from  its 
xinrivalled  success,  obtained  almost 
general  sanction,  this  is  of  little  im- 
portance." 

.  The  subject  of  wounds  occupies 
a  considerable  share  of  our  author's 
attention ;  he  divides  them  into  the 
incised,  puncture,  lacerated,  con- 
tused, and  poisoned.  The  means 
of  stopping  hx'morrhage,  forms  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  chapter, 
in  which  we  have  an  ample  account 
of  the  different  contrivances  that 
have  been  invented  for  this  pur)>ose, 
the  principles  upon  which  they  act, 
and  the  particular  states  for  which 
they  are  respectively  the  best  adapt- 
ed. This  necessary  step  in  the 
treatment  of  incised  wounds  being 
accomplished,  we  are  next  led  to 
consider  the  means  tliat  have  been 
employed  to  procure  their  union. 
Here  the  author  takes  occasion  to 
object  to  the  frequent  use  of  sutures, 
.  upon  the  principle  of  their  causing 
unnecessary  pain,  and  being  some* 


times  positively  injurious,  by  et* 
citing  additional  inflammation,  and 
thus  producing  the  very  state  which 
it  is  our  object  to  remove.    Oa  thb 
subject  our  author  refers  to  some 
observations  of  M.  Louis,  a  writer, 
of  whom  on   this,  and  other  occa- 
sions, he  speaks   in  terras  of  high 
commendation.    Mr.  Cooper  con- 
cludes the  subjectof  incised  wounds, 
with  the  following  remarks ;   they 
afford  a  striking,  and  yet  perfectly 
just   view    of    the   improremenis 
which  the  art  of  surgery  has  experi- 
enced in  the  hands  of  the  modeni 
practitioners, 

'*  The  celerity,  with  which  the  pro- 
cess of  union  by  the  first  intention  is 
completed,  is  a  circumstance  that  mu^ 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  phiJosoplifr 
cal  surgeon-  In  the  short  <pace  of  k- 
venty-two  hours,  the  wound,  prodiKed 
by  amputation  of  the  thigh,  is  often  »• 
curely  united  throughout  its  whole  «»• 
tenl,  without  any  suppuration,  except 
just  where  the  Iigaliire<;  are  situated. 
Incised  wounds,  of  a  moderate  itzcjiuay 
in  general  be  completely  healed  by  Asi 
method  in  forty-eight  hours.  How  difa- 
ent  then  is  the  surgery  of  the  present  da}  t» 
tliat  of  half  a  century  ago,  when  thebi^- 
cd  prejudices  of  our  ancestors  deterred 
them  from  doing,  not  only  wliat  was  nod 
salutary,  but  most  simple  !  The  coa^ 
plicated  business  of  accomplishing  di. 
geslion,  incarnation,  and  cicatrizalioa, 
is  now  reduced  to  the  easy  tixiij  «f 
bringing  the  edges  of  a  clean  cui  \%aiind 
into  contact,  and  maintaining  them  le* 
until  they  have  grown  logelber/* 

We  have  many  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  of  gun- 
shot wounds,  particularly  respectu^ 
the  question  of  amputation  in  ia- 
juries  of  the  extremities,  a  questka 
which  is  often  so  difficult  to  decide, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
quires the  most  prompt  decision. 
I'he  following  considerations  aie 
such  as  every  one  must  assent  io^ 
though  perhaps  they  have  not  al- 
ways been  made  the  rule  of  actM 

'<  1.  By  the  ojyeration  the  paiktf 
gets  rid  of  a  dreadful  contused  wocn^ 
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f^hlch  (lireatens  the  greatest  peril  (o  hi<i 
very  existence,  and  exchanges  it  for  a 
simple  incited  wound. 

''    2.   The  pain  of  the  operation  is 
t)0(«  upon  the  whole,  a  greater  severity 
than  the  aggregate  pain  arising  from  the 
inflammation*    irritation   of  extraneous 
bodies,    and  incisions  for  their  evacua- 
tion and  that  of  matter,  in  case.^  where 
the  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  limb. 
•'  3.  The  loss  of  the  limb  ought  not 
to  be  taken  into  the  sCale;  for  the  sur- 
geon only   amputates  on  the  principle 
of  saving  the  patient's  life  by  that  pri- 
vation.    When  life  it  at  slake,  and  it  is 
snore  likely  to   be  saved  by  the  oper- 
atioh  than  beth  life  and  the  limb  together 
without  the  operation,  it  is  our  £ity  to 
amputate.     By  this  maxim,   no  doubt, 
a  small  proportion  of  limbs  that  might 
be  preserved  will  be  sacrificed,  but  the 
patient's  life    will  be  more  frequently 
saved.     Limbs  that  are  saved  after  such 
dreadful   injuries,    are  also  very  often 
not  more  useful  than  a  wooden  leg ;  and 
the  vigour  of  the  constitution  is  oftentimes 
irrec  overably  lost  for  a  limb  that  isiather 
a  buxden  tlian  a  convenience/' 

It  happens,  in  some  instances, 
both  in  medicine  and  in  surgery, 
that  there  is  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty  of  practice  in  diseases  of  very 
Sequent  occurrence.  This  observ- 
ation is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  ulcers,  affections  for 
which  we  hear  of  many  infallible 
methods  of  cure,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding, every  day  baflle  all 
the  resources  of  art.  'I'he  cause  of 
this  uncertainty  isosufficiently  ob- 
vious, and  has  been  frequently  no- 
ticed ;  that  affections  which  fall  un- 
der the  denpmi nation  of  ulcers  de- 
pend upon  totally  different  slates 
of  tlic  constitution,  and  require  op- 
posite kinds  of  remedies.  This 
branch  of  practice  cannot  then  be 
improved  by  searching  after  new 
applications,  or  by  giving  an  account 
of  successful  cases,  but  by  accurate-* 
ly  ascertaining,  and  minutely  de- 
scribing the  characters  of  ulcers, 
by  arranging  them  according  to  their 
different  nature,  and  then  enquiring 
irbat  species  of  treatment  is  appli- 


cable to  each  species  of  ulcer.   Ob- 
vious as  this  plan  may  appear,  we 
believe  it  has  never  yet  been  satis- 
factorily accomplished.  Our  author 
divides  ulcers  into  -four  kinds,  the 
healthy,  the  irritable,  the  indoleut, 
and  the  specific.   The  first  of  these 
scarcely  requires  the  interference  of 
art,  and  in  the  ancient  practice  of 
surgery,    it  is  probable,  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  they  were  rather 
injured  than  benefited  by  the  means 
that  were  employed  for  their  cure. 
The  second  and  third  species    of 
ulcers  are  those  respecting  which 
the  principal  difficulty  exists ;  fre- 
quently they  possess  no  natural  dis** 
position  to  heal,  aiid  notwithstand- 
ing the  attempts  tl^    have  been 
made  to  designate  them  by  appro- 
priate .characters,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed,   that  the  treatment  is  chiefly 
emj}irical.       We  have   many  use- 
ful observations  in  the  chapter  be- 
fore us,  yet  still  it  appears,  that  wo 
are  often  unable  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  ulcer,  until  we  hava 
observed  how  it  is  affected  by  par- 
ticular applications.    The  following 
are  eiven  as  the  leading  marks,  by 
which  we  may  discriminate  the  irriu 
able  from  the  indolent  ulcer. 

"  Some  appearancef  at  once  shew  the 
ulcer  to  be  of  an  irritable  kind.  When 
the  margin  of  the  surrounding  skin  is 
jaggc'd»  and  terminates  in  a  sharp,  un- 
dermined edge;  when  the  bottom  of 
the  ulcer  is  made  up  of  concavities  of 
different  sizes ;  when  there  is  no  dis« 
tinct  appearance  of  granulations,  but 
only  of  a  whitish  spongy  substance,  co- 
vered' w  ith  a  thin  ichorous  discharge  ; 
when  touching  the  surface  causes  pain* 
and  very  often  hemorrhage;  the  sore  may 
be  set  down  as  an  irritable  one/* 

'*  The  appearances  of  indolent  ulcere 
are,  as  Mr.  ^ome  observes,  the  very 
reverse  of  those  characterizing  irritable 
ones.  The  edges  of  the  surrounding 
skin  are  thick,  prominent,  smooth,  ana 
rounded.  Tlie  granulations  are  smootli 
and  glossy ;  the  pus  is  imperfectly 
formed,  and  is  blended  with  flakes  of 
coagulating  lymph,   which  adheres  i^^ 
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firmly  to  the  surface  of  th<s  ulcer  that  it 
can  hardly  be  wiped  away.  The  bottom 
of  the  sore  ^rms  almost  a  leTci,  and  its 
general  aspect^  as  Mr.  Home  describes^ 
gives  the  idea  of  a  portion  of  the  skini 
and  parts  underneath,  having  been  for 
gome  lime  removed*  and  the  exposed 
surface  not  having  commenced  any  ncvr 
action  to  fill  up  the  cavity/* 

The  important  subject  of  tumoi* 
next  falls  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Cooper  adopts  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  Mr.  Abernethey,  with 
the  exception  of  carcinoma,  of 
ivhicb  an  increase  of  bulk  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  essential  symptom. 
The  nature  of  scirrhus  is  discussed 
at  some  length,  and  after  pointing 
out  the  inadequate  marks  by  which 
the  disease,  in  its  early  stages,  has 
beea  defined,  the  author  endeavours 
to  establish  a  chai-acter  which  may 
be  more  generally  applicable. 

"  The  puckering  of  the  skin,  the 
dull  leaden  colour  of  the  interments 
the  knotted  and  uneven  feel  of  the  dis- 
ease>  the  occasional  darting  pains  in  the 
part,  its  fixed  attachment  to  the  skin 
above,  and  muscles  beneath,  form  so 
striking  an  assemblage  of  symptoms,  that, 
Mrhen  they  are  all  present,  there  cannot 
be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  tumour  is 
«  scirrhus,  and  that  the  disease  U  about 
to  acquirei  if  it  have  not  already  ac 
quired,  the  power  of  contaminating  the 
surrounding   parts,   and  the   lymphatic 

51and<y  to  which  the  absorbents  of  the 
iseased  part  tend." 

We  have  afterwards  an  excellent 
aommary  of  the  present  stateof 
our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
syphilis.  Our  author  seems  to  have 
adopted  some  of  the  peculiar  ideas 
of  John  Hunter,  so  far  at  least  as 
respects  the  successive  appearance 
of  the  discas(5  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  nature  of  the 
secondary  venereal  ulcers;  but  we 
find,  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  work,  that  he  differs  from  him 
respecting  the  identity  of  the  con- 
tagion  of  Lues  and  Gonorrhasa. 
Wjehavea  valuable  chapter  on  the 


diseases  of  the  joints.  The  synii« 
toms  of  the  white  swelling  of  tas 
knee  are  detailed  with  much  acca- 
racy >  and  the  author  informs  vs,  as 
the  result  of  his  owti  repeated  ob. 
servatiouj  that  the  beads  of  the 
bones  ate  not  enlarged  by  the  ef- 
fects of  this  disease.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  common  opinion,  and 
the  mistake  seems  to  have  ori'^inat- 
ed,  from  the  circumbtance  of  the 
membranes  which  cover  the  booe 
being  considerable  thickened,  and 
presenting,  on  a  cursory  examifa* 
tion,  the  appearance  of  an  eocroie 
in  the  bone  itself. 

The  second  part  of  his  woit, 
which  treats  of  particular  surgicd 
subjects,  the  author  arranges  accord- 
ing to  the  parts  of  the  body  that  arc 
affected,  beginning  with  the  head, 
a,nd  proceeaing  to  the  face,  neck, 
thorax,  and  abdomen,  and  so  on  to 
the  extremities.  We  have  mach  ia- 
teresiing  matter  respecting  the  ef* 
feet  of  injuries  of  the  head;  the 
author,  in  this  place,  makes  use  of 
the  valuable  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Abernethey,  by  which,  when  symp- 
toms exist  indicative  of  pressure 
on  the  brain,  we  are  enabled  to  de* 
termine  whether  they  depend  upoa 
a  depression  of  some  part  of  the 
cranium,  or  aa  effusion  of  fluid  oft 
the  surface  of  the  brain. 

"  In  cases  of  extravasaticm  of  hbod, 
the  patient  has  usually  been  slunned  hj 
a  blow,  from  which  state  he  sometiioa 
recovers  very  soon  alterwards,  and  ia 
other  instances  rc'mains  senseless.  Wiiea 
he  regains  his  sens^  soon  after  ibe  fint 
effects  of  the  violence  hate  «ubwW, 
and  then /gradually  relapses  afterwanii 
into  a  drowsy  condition,  and  liten  ato 
a  state  which  I  am  about  to  descnb^ 
considerable  light  is  put  upon  the  ca« 
by  (Here  having  been  an  inlervai  ofsewe. 
That  the  following  symptoms  caBiw* 
arise  from  the  concussion  is  proredbj 
the  patient  having  recovered  bis  sense, 
which  ^he  at  first  lost  by  being  rfuc- 
ned  5  that  the  symptoms  cannot  be  iffl- 
puted  to  a  depression. of  any  part  a 
the  skull  is  cl«ar,  because  ^  P^ 
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%outd  have  cODtinurd  senseless  from 
the  first  $  that  the  same  symptoms  can- 
not be  attributed  to  matter  beneath 
the  skull  is  certain,  because  the  lime 
would  not  Imve  been  sufficient  /or  the 
formation  of  matter,  and  there  have  been 
no  symptoms  of  intiammation  of  the  dura 
niaier.  Here  any  refledirig  nian  must 
know,  that  hemorrhage  beneath  the  skull 
must  exist,  and  as  xl  encreased  after 
the  accident^  that  k  alone  can  occasion 
tlie  perilous  symptoms. 

*^  When  the  quantity  of  blood  is  at  first 
amally  drowsiness  and  head  ach  may  be 
Uie  only  symptoms.  When,  however, 
tii«  pressure  on  the  brain  is  auj^mented 
by  the  increased  extravasation,  the  pa. 
tieiit  is  gradually  (deprived  of  all  sensi- 
biiilyj-  as  in  apoplexy.  The  eyes  are 
half  open  ;  the  pupil  dilated  and  im* 
ilioveable,  even  when  a  candle  is  brought 
*ear  the  eye ;  there  is  no  sickness,  which 
betrays  sensibility  in  the  stomach  and 
•esophagus ;  ahe  pulse  beats  regularly 
and  slowly ;  and  respiration  is  carried 
on  with  difficulty,  and  with  a  stertorous 
i^oise/' 

One  of  the  most  valuable  chap- 
ters in  Mri  Cooper's  work  is  that 
on  hernia.  Beginning  with  tlie 
usual  seat  and  form  of  the  disease, 
that  in  which  some  of  the  contents 
^f  the  abdomen  are  protruded 
through  the  abdominal  ring,  he  de- 
scribes its  symptoms  in  the  reduci- 
ble state,  or  when,  although  irre- 
ducible it  is  unattended  with  any 
dangerous  syrup  to  ms,  and  after- 
wards he  details  the  characteristics 
of  the  strangulated  hernia.  The 
important,  and  often  agitated  ques- 
tion here  comes  to  be  discussed  rc- 
spectiug  the  period  when  we  are 
to  have  recourse  to  the  operation. 
He  agrees  with  most  of  the  modern 
'surgeons^  that  the  operation  itself, 
if  performed  sufficiently  early,  is 
not  necessarily  attended  with  such 
extreme  danger  as  has  generally 
been  imputed  to  it,  and  conceives, 
that  the  fatal  termination  which  so 
frequently  ensues  from  it,  depends 
upon  its  being  undertaken  at  too 
late  a  period.    This  delay  is  princi* 


pally  occasioned  by  the  stipposcJ 
necessity  for  trying  a  vzncty  of 
means  of  reducing  the  hernia,  be- 
fore we  have  recourse  to  the  opera- 
tion. The  author  offers  many  judi* 
cious  reuiarks  upon  the  degree  of 
confidence  which  we  ought  to  place 
in  these  (Jiiferent  practices,  and  the 
length  of  time  which  luay  be  allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  thero  a 
fair  trial.  If  the  tumor  be  not  spee* 
dilj^  reduced  by  the  taxis,  we  are  to 
have  recourse  to  bleeding  ;  should 
this  prove  ineffectual,  the  warm  bath 
may  be  tried,  then  cold  applica- 
tions, and  lasily,  the  tobacco  glyster. 
On  the  suojcct  of  gonorrhoea  we 
have  already  observed,  that  our  au« 
thor  supposes  the  matter  of  this  dis- 
ease to  be  different  from  that  of 
lues ;  this  entirely  coincides  with 
our  own  opinion,  and  we  think  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  refute  tke 
arguments  which  Mr.  Cooper  hat 
urged  in  its  support.  After  noticing 
the  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Hun«« 
ter  to  adopt  the  contrary  opinion^ 
which  were  princ^ipally  aerived 
from  the  circumstanc-es  attending 
t!ie  introduction  of  die  disease  into 
the  island  of  Otaheite,  and  tbeiact* 
that  were  observed  during  a  course 
of  experiments,  the  autnor  makes 
the  following  remarks. 

<<  l8t«  It  is  impossible  to  say  whas 
time  may  elapse  between  the  applicackm 
of  venereal  poison  to  the  peois,  and  the 
commencement  of  ulceration.  Therefbre» 
Bougainville's  sailors,  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  might  have  contracted  the  infec*. 
tion  at  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  but  actual  uloera 
00  the  penis  might  .not  have  formed  till 
about  five  monthuB  afterwards,  when  the 
ship  arrived  at  Otaheite.  2dlj.  The  te* 
cood  argument  adduced  by  Mr.  Hunter  is 
certainly  inconclusive.  Every  ulcer  in  the 
throat  is  not  regularly  venereal.  A  coai-> 
mon  nicer  may  heal  while  the  patient  it 
using  mercury.  Hence  the  cure,  appa- 
rently accomplished  by  this  medicine,  is 
no  proof  that  the  complaint  was  syphilitic. 
Sdly.*  The  last  fact  of  inoculatton  is  ua« 
doobtedly  veiy  strong.    But  though  tfat 
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iiiiertion  of  gonorrlvQeal  matter^  or  any 
other  morbid  matter,  beneath  the  cuticle, 
ivUl  undoubtedly  produce  troublesome  local 
complaints,  may  we  not  doubt  that  the  sores, 
in  the  above  case,  were  actually  Tenereal 
ones  ?  Can  we  impUcitly  depend  onthecon- 
tinence  of  the  subject  of  the  abore  remark- 
able experiments^  during  the  long  space  of 
four  months,  between  the  healing  of  the  sore 
on  the  prepuce,  and  its  recurrence  ?  If 
ve  cannot»  the  inference,  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  gonorrhoea!  matter  to  commu- 
nicate the  venereal  disease,  remains  unesta- 
blished.  How  much  more  conclusive,  in 
this  respect,  the  experiments  would  have 
been,  had  the  inoculation  been  practised  on 
any  other  part  but  the  penis*  if  the  mat- 
ter of  gonorrhoea  be  capable  of  communi- 
cating the  venereal  disease,  why  does  not 
the  oischarge  commonly  produce  chancres 
on  the  glands  and  prepuce,  with  which  parts 
It  must  lie  in  contact  a  very  considerable 
time  in  every  case ;  Why  also  does  not 
the  presence  o£  a  chancre  frequently  cause 
t  gonorrhoea  ?  If  the  infection  of  go- 
sorrhQ^,and  tlie  venereal  disease,  be  really 
of  the  same  identical  nature,  certainly,  it 
seems  very  extraordinary,  that  the  former 
complaint  should  receive  no  benefit  frona 
mercury,  and  the  latter  disease  invaiiably 
require  this  specific  remedy." 

The  chapter  on  strictures  is  par- 
ticularly aeserving  of  attention. 
The  author  makes  a  remark  on  this 
subject,  which  although  not  abso- 
lutely new,  is  not  in  general  ad- 
verted to,  y<U  it  is  one  of  considera- 
ble practical  importance,  and  must 
tend,  in  a  great  measure,  to  decide 
our  judgment  on  the  question  whe- 
ther we  are  to  attempt  the  removal 


of  the  complaint  by  bougies  or 
by  caustic.  We  refer  to  what  is 
said  concerning  the  forna  of  tie 
stricture.  In  most  cases  it  is  simply 
a  contraction  of  a  small  part  of  the 
urethra,  as  if  it  were  produced  by 
a  thread  tied  around  it,  but  in  some 
instances,  the  stricture  occupies  aa 
inch  or  more  of  the  passage. 

**  The  canal  widens  very  gradual^  ii 
each  direction  from  the  most  coBtncned 
point,  so  that  the  shape  of  tbia  pait  of  the 
tube  may  be  considered  asresembfingtwo 
long  cones,  with  their  points  in  contact  I 
am  perfectly  conyinced  that  this  is  the  cae^ 
which  frccjuently  baffles  the  operati«rf 
caustic,  and  which  receives  most  beieit 
from  the  employment  of  common  bongiei* 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
becomes  a  most  important  piactical 
point  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  eacb 
case  of  stricture  that  may  fall  un« 
der  our  treatment,  and  we  haro 
some  directions  given  by  which  we 
may  generally  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
enter  more  into  the  detail  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume ;  we  have, 
however,  given  a  copious  specimeo 
of  its  instructive  and  valuable  coo- 
tents.  It  is  indeed  a  work  which 
must  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
library  of  every  medical  student, 
and  we  apprehend,  that  there  are 
few>  even  of  the  older  practitioners, 
who  may  not  find  advantage  in  aa 
occasional  reference  to  it. 


Art.  XII.  A  short  System  of  Comjiaratlve  Anatomvy  Translaied  ftom  the  Gemntf 
./.  F,  Bltmfnbach,  Professor  of  Medicine  In  the  University  of  Goettingen.  By  Wii- 
tiAM  Lawrfncb^  Fello^wof  the  Royal  College  of  Surg;>ons  in  London,  and  Ik- 
monstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital:  IVith  numermu  adMmd 
Notesy  atulan  Inttoductoy  View  of  the  Classification  of  jinimals.  By  the  Tmtkf* 
6  vo.  pp.500.  -^ 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  depart- 
ment of  science,  in  wiiich  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  has  been  more 
rapid  than  that  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, and  yet  we  have  hitherto  had 
410  work  in  our  language  which  con- 
tained a  connected  view  of  the  sub- 


ject. Much  of  the  most  interesting 
information  remained  in  the  writings 
of  the  continental  anatomists,  or 
dispersed  through  the  transactions 
of  learned  societies,  and  of  course^ 
inaccessible  to  a  majority  of  sto- 
dcnts.    We  are  happy  to  aBoouDCC 
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iBftt  the  volume  before  us  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  supply  this  defici- 
ency. The  extensive  knowledge 
t>f  the  author  has  furnished  an 
admirable  ground- work  for  the 
science,  the  value  of  which  is  very 
considerably  encreased,  by  the 
additions  that  are  made  by  tbe 
translator.  To  the  original  of  Blu- 
nicnbach,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  sub- 
Joined  a  number  of  notes,  in  which 
lie  takes  advantage  of  the  most  re- 
cent publications  on  the  subject,  or 
details  more  fully  particular  parts 
€>f  it,  that  appeared  to  have  ocen 
originally  treated  in  too  brief  a 
manner.  Many  of  the  most  valua- 
ble notes  are  taken  from  the  writings 
of  M.  Cuvier,  and  there  are  seveml 
interesting  articles  from  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  and  from 
Rees's  Cyclopedia.  The  translator 
has  also  prefixed  a  conrmendious 
view  of  the  classification  of  animals, 
for  the  most  part  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Cuvier,  although 
he  occasionally  deviates  from  him. 

The  work  begins  with  an  account 
of  the  bones,  first  taking  a  general 
view  of  their  structure  and  compo« 
sition,  in  which  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
availed  himself  of  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Hatchett,  and  then  descending 
to  notice  the  peculiarities  of  form, 
that  are  observable  in  the  different 
classes. 

The  skeletons  of  the  mammalia,  of 
birds,  of  the  amphibia,  and  offish, 
successively  pass  under  our  review, 
and  many  judicious  observations  are 
made  upon  the  relation  which  the 
figure  of  the  bones  bears  to  the  ge- 
necal  habits  and  economy  of  the 
animaL  We  shall  quote  the  re- 
marks upon  the  situation  of  the  oc- 
cipital foramen,  as  contained  in  one 
of  the  notes  of  the  translator. 

"  The  variations  in  the  situation 
of  the  occipital  foramen  are  important, 
ivhen  viewed  in  connection,  w.ith  the  or- 
dinary position  of  the  animal's  body. 
In  man,  who  is  designed  to  hold  his 
hodjr  erecti  this  opening  is  nearly  equi- 


distant from  the  anterior  and  poKterior 
extremities  of  the  skull.  The  head  there- 
fore  is  supported  in  a  state  of  equilibrium 
on  the  vertebral  column.  Tiie  angle;* 
formed  by  the  two  lines  mcntioncxl  by 
Dal' BENTON,  is  only  of  three  cfegrees- 

"  Quadrupeds,  which  j^o  on  all-four j, 
have  the  occipital  foramen  and  c^nci^len 
situated  furlher  back,  in  proportion  as 
the  face  is  elongated.  That  opening,  in- 
stead of  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  lie- 
riznn,  forms  a  considerable  angle  vnOt 
it ;  which,  measured^  according  to  Dav^ 
BKNTON,  is  of  90  degrees  in  the  ftorm. 
The  weight  of  the  head  in  these  animals 
is  not  therefore  sustained  by  the  spine* 
but  by  a  ligament  of  immense  strength* 
which  is  either  entirely  deficient,  or  so 
weak,  as  to  have  iis  existence  disputed 
in  the  human  suhject.  This  ligavtctUum 
nucha ^  or  cervical  ligament f  ari^^esfiom 
the  spines  of  the  dorsal  and  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, (which  are  remarkably  long  f«r 
that  purpose)  and  is  fixed  to  the  middle 
and  porterior  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 
It  U  of  great  size  and  sLretigth  in  aR 
quadrupeds,  but  most  particularly  in  the 
elephant ;  where  tl)e  vast  weight  of  the 
head,  so  much  increased  by  the  enormons 
size  of  the  tusks,  suiHciently  accounts  for 
its  increased  magnitude.  It  rt  bony  in 
the  mole,  probably  on  account  ot  llie 
use,  which  the  animal  makes  of  itshead^ 
in  disengaging  and  throwing  up  tbe 
earth. 

"  Animals  of  the  genus  simia  and  Utnur 
hold  a  middle  rank  between  man,  whe 
is  constantly  erect,  and  quadrupeds* 
whose  body  is  supported  by  four  extre- 
mities. Their  structure  is  by  no  meaM 
calculated*  like  thai  of  man«  ibr  the 
constant  maintenance  of  the  erect  pos- 
ture ;  but  they  can  support  it  with 
greater  facility,  and  for  a  longer  time 
than  olhor  animals.  Hence,  in  the 
oratr^'Otitarig,  the  occipital  foramen  i« 
only  twice  a<  far  from  tlie  jaws  as  from 
the  back  of  ihe  head,  so  that  Davbkii- 
ton's  angle  is  only  of  37®.  It  issome** 
what  larger  in  theolher  specie « of  arW^jt 
An4  measures  4-7**  in  the  lemur." 

The  superiority  which  is  exhibit- 
ed by  the  human  species  in  their  in-  * 
tellectnal  powers,  and  the  connex* 
ion  which  appears  to  subsist  between 
these  powers  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; have  induced  anatomists  ta 
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pfty  v«ry  particular  attention  to  the 
strnctura  of  the  cranium,  in  the 
expectation  of  bdng  able  to  estab- 
lish some  general  principle  which 
would  illustrate  this  connexion. 
The  relative  size  and  shape  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  skull  have  been 
conceived  to  afford  a  measure  of  the 
mental  capacity,  and  have  accord- 
ingly been  accurately  noticed  by 
different  anatomist^.  Probably  most 
of  our  readers  are  acguaintea  with 
the  hypothesis  of  Camper,  who 
thought  that  a  measure  of  the  in- 
tellect might  be  obtained,  by  ascer- 
taining, what  he  calls,  the  facial 
line.  It  certainly  appears  that  there 
is  some  foundation  for  this  opinion, 
but  our  author  imagines  that  it  will 
fiot  apply  in  all  instances.  He  thinks 
that  a  more  accurate  standard  of  this 
kind  may  be  formed  by  noting  the 
proportion  of  the  size  of  the  crani- 
um to  that  of  the  fece,  or  the  extent 
of  the  brain  compared  to  that  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  particularly  those  which  supply 
the  external  organs  of  sense.  Where 
the  brain  is  small,  and  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  nervous  matter  expend- 
ed upon  the  organs,  the  animal  en* 
joys  ojrcat  acuteness  of  the  senses, 
with  but  little  power  of  thought  and 
reflection. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  bones 
which  displays  p^reater  variety  than 
the  teeth,  and  as  they  ha\  e  been 
employed  by  naturalists  to  mark 
their  artificial  classifications  of  ani- 
mals, their  disposition  and  structure 
has  engaged  a  considerdble  share  of 
attention.  In  the  present  work  we 
have  some  interesting  observations 
upon  the  difl'erent  forms  and  uses  of 
these  organs,  to  which  the  transla- 
tor has  added  some  valuable  addi- 
tions, particularly  with  respect  to 
their  formation  and  composition  ;  in 
this  part  he  acknowledges  his  obli- 
cations  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Blake. 
His  remarks  on  the  hands,  and  the 
parts  analogous  to  them  in  other 
auimjals  are  interesting,  as  pointing 


out  the  source  of  the  superior  dex* 
terity  of  man  ;  the  opinion  of  the 
author  is  not  indeed  new,  but  we 
have  seldom  seen  it  so  well  staled. 

"  Several  genera  of  maroraalia  possess 
a  hand  ;  but  it  is  much  less  compleic,and 
consequently  less  useful  than  thatoflbe 
human  subject,  which  well  deserves  \\^ 
name  bestowed  on  it  by  Aristotle,  oflhe 
organ  ofaH  organs.  The  great  superioriij 
o^  that  most  perfect  instrument, the huioaa 
hand,  arises  from  (he  size  and  stren^ 
of  the  thumb,  which  can  be  brought  into 
a  slate  of  opf>osition  to  the  fingers,  and 
is  hence  of  the  greatest  use  in  feraspiw 
spherical  bodies,  in  taking  up  any  object 
in  the  hand,  in  giving  us  a  Brmhoidon 
whatever  we  seize ;  in  short,  in  a  th» 
sand  offices  which  ocair  every  momeal 
of  our  lives,  and  which  either  could  ndt 
be  accomplished  at  alt,  i f  the  thumb  w«c 
absent,  or  would  require  the  concurrence 
of  both  hands,  instead  of  being  done  by 
one  only.  Hence  it  has  been  ju^iv  »> 
scribed  by  Albinus  as  a  second  nndf 
"  mnnusparva  mc^i  adjiurix,'*  detcdito, 
p.  465. 

"Ail  the  simia  possess  hands:  ImI 
even  in  those,  which  may  be  most  justly 
stiled  anthropomorphowi,  the  thumb  ii 
small,  short,  and  weak ;  and  the  oilier 
frnf^ers  elongated  and  slender.  In  otfien, 
as  some  of  the  cercopitheci,  there  is  oft 
thumb,  or  at  least  it  is  concealed  andtf 
the  integuments;  but  these aniinals bait 
a  kind  of  tore  paw,  whici)  is  of  some  M 
in  seizing  a«d  carrying  their  food  to  tfe- 
mouth,  in  climbing,  &c.  like  thatoflk 
squirrel.  The  genus  lemur  has  al»  a  se- 
parate thumb.  Other  animals,  wbiA 
have  lingers  sufficiently  long  and  lBOf^ 
able  for  seizing  and  grasping' objects,!* 
obliged,  by  the  want  of  a  separite 
thumb,  to  hold  them  by  means  of  tfce 
two  fore-paws ;  a<  the  squirrel,  ral,op 
sum,  &c.  Those,  which  are  raoreowfc 
obliged  to  rest  their  body  on  the  foteM 
a:i  the  dog  and  cat,  can  only  hold  c^ 
by  fixing  them  between  the  paw  andtli^ 
ground.  Lai^tly,  such  as  have  ihefe* 
gers  united  by  the  integuments,  of  es» 
closed  in  hoofs/  lose  all  power  of  J» 
hension." 

After  giving  an  account  of  tla 
skeletons  of  the  other  classes  of  ani- 
mals, the  author  proceeds  to  (i^ 
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tcribe  the  organs  that  serve  for  the 
different  functions  of  the  body,  be- 
ginning with  those  that  are  concern- 
ed  in  the  operation  of  digestion.-*- 
The  different  species  of  stomachs, 
and  the  great  variety  that  is  observ- 
ed in  their  organization,  form  tlie 
subject  of  a  very  interesting  chapter. 
The   complicated  structure   which 
this  organ  assumes  in  the  rurainat- 
iag  animals  is  well  described,  and 
we  have  some  judicious  observations 
upon  the  protable  uses  to  which  its 
different  parts  are  respectively  sub- 
servient.      We  have  next  an   ac- 
count of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  of 
all  the  varieties  in  its  size  and  struc- 
ture, that  are  observable  in  the  dil- 
fereut  classes  of  animals.     Accord- 
ing to  the  habits  of  the  individual 
and  the  different  kinds  of  food  that 
are  eAiployed,  the  intestines  will  be 
founa  to  be  infinitely  varied  in  their 
size  and  structure.     The  subject  is 
treated  by  Blumeubadi  certainly  in 
too  concise  a  manner,  but  the  defect 
is  well  supplied  by  the  valuable  ad- 
:  ditions  of  Mr.   Lawrence.      From 
:  these  we  shall  extract  the  following 
observations  on  the   length   of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and   the  facility 
with  which  the  food  is    propelled 
'  through  it. 

•*    In    con<;idering    the    proportion- 
ate lengths  of  the  intestinal  canals  and 
.the  relation  which  these  bear  to  the  kind 
'.of  food,  on   which  the  animal  subsists, 
many  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
'the  account,  besides  the  mere  measure 
of  the  intestine.     Valvular  projections  of 
^the  internal  membrane;   dilatations  of 
'^particular  parts  of  the  canal ;  and  a  large 
'j^neral  diameter^  compensate  for  short* 
%ess  of  the   intestine;  and  vice  versi. 
^Tbe  structure  of  tlie  stomach  mu«t  also 
*^be  considered ;  as,  whether  it  is  formed 
*  *9f  more  than  one  cavity  •  whether  tlie 
^ 'esophagus  and  intestine   communicate 
^  With  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  favour  a 
''fpeedy  transmission  of  the    food;   or, 
:^wbeCher  there  are  cut  de  sacs,  which  re- 
l^in  the  aliment  for  a  longtime  in  the 
aiTiiy.    The  formation  of  the  jaws  and 
^^^metrtis  ^d  the  more  or  less  perfect  trt* 


turation  and  comminution,  which  the 
food  experiences  in  the  nwuth,  must 
likewise  be  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  length  and  structure  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

"  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is 
greater  in  the  mammalia  than  in  tlie  other 
classes.  It  diminishes  successively,  as 
we  trace  it  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes, 
being  shorter  than  the  bod3r  in  some  of 
the  latter  animals,  which  is  never  the 
case  in  the  three  first  classes. 

*'  In  omnivorous  animals,  the  length  of 
the  canal  holds  a  middle  rank  between 
those  which  feed  on  ttesh,  and  such  as 
take  vegetable  food.  Thus,  in  the  rat* 
its  proportion  to  the  body  is  8  to  1 ;  ia 
the  pig  13  to  1  ;  in  man  6  or  7  to  1. 
The  diminution  in  length,,  in  the  latter 
case,  is  compensated  by  other  circum^ 
stances,  viz.  the  numerous  valvulae  con- 
niventes,  and  the  preparation  which  th« 
food  undergoes,  by  the  art  ofcookery. 

'*  In  carnivorous  animals,  every  cir-. 
etimstance  concurs,  to  accelerate  the 
passage  of  the  alimentary  matter.  It  re- 
ceives no  mastication  ;  it  is  retained  for  a 
vt\y  short  time  in  the  stomach;  the  in* 
tcstine  has  no  folds  or  valves ;  it  is  small, 
in  diameter ;  and  the  whole  canal,  when 
compared  to  the  body,  is  esctremely 
short,  being  3  or  ii  to  ]  • 

"  The  ruminating  animals  present  the 
opposite  structure.  The  food  undergoes 
a  double  mastication,  and  passes  through 
the  various  cavities  of  a  complicated  sto- 
mach. The  intestines  are  very  long; 
27  times  the  length  of  the  body  in  the 
rtun.  Hence  the  large  injtestines  are  not 
dilated,  or  cellular;  nor  is  there  acaecum. 
The  soUpeda  have  not  such  a  length  of 
canal,  nor  is  their  stomach  complicated ; 
but  the  large  intestines  are  enormous,  and 
dilated  into  sacculi :  and  the  caecum  is 
of  a  vast  size ;  equal,  indeed,  to  the  sto^ 
mach.  The  ra//rnA'a,  which  live  on  ve* 
getables,  have  a  very  large  cgpcum,  and 
a  canal  12  or  16  times  as  long  as  the 
body.  Inthero/,  which  can  take  ani- 
mal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  the  canat 
is  shorter  than  tn  the  other  rodentia."         • 

We  next  come  to  the  vital  func- 
tions. The  mechanism  of  the  heart 
and  its  appendages  naturally  forms 
a  prominent  part  of  this  division  of 
the  work.    The  regular  grgdatioas 
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ill  the  struetQre  of  this  organ,  from 
that  of  the  most  perfect  animals, 
where  it  possesses  two  auricles  and 
two  ventricles,  to  the  lower  tribes, 
«here  it  becomes  a  mere  hollow 
bag,  enciowed  with  the  power  of 
contraction,  are  marked  in  a  clear 
and  interesting  manner.  For  the 
most  part,  anatomists  are  agreed 
a^  to  the  form  and  organization  of 
the  heart  in  the  different  classes  of 
animals,  so  that  the  chief  merit  of 
the  author  consists  in  the  accurate 
jnanner  in  which  he  has  stated  the 
•iibject.  The  form  of  the  turtle's 
leart  has,  however,  given  rise  to  a 
mod  deal  of  controversy,  our  rea- 
2ers  ^iH  tlierefore  be  gratified  with 
ifce  following  perspicuous  account 
cfit. 

•*  Their  heart  possesses  two  auricles^ 
which  ar«  separated  by  a  complete  !iep- 
tmWf  like  Ihose  of  warro-biooded  animals, 
a&d  receive  iheir  blood  in  the  same  man- 
Aer^  as  in  those  animals;  viz.  the  two 
veufvcavx  terminate  in  therij^ht  auricle, 
ibe  pulmonary  veins  in  the  left.  Each 
pours  ils  blood  into  the  corresponding 
ventricle,  of  which  cavities  there  are 
two;  thus  the  structure /of  th«  iieart  hi- 
Ifterto  resembles  that  of  mammalia. 

•*  The  characteriaic  peculiarities^ 
which  distinguish  t})e  heart  of  these  ani« 
inals  coufeist  in  two  circumstances.  Fir(t> 
both  the  ventricles  communicate  toge- 
ther; there  is  a  mascutar>  and  as  it  were 
tubular  valve,  going  fr<^>^^  ^^^^  Mi  to  the 
right  cavity,  by  means  of  which  the  for- 
mer opens  into  the  latter.  Secondly,  tJie 
large  arterial  trunks  arise  all  toj^ether 
from  the  right  ventricle  only  (no  vessel 
coming  from  the  left).  The  aorta,  form- 
ing three  grand  trunks,  is  silitnted  to- 
wards the  right  side  and  the  upper  part  ; 
the  pulmonary  artery  comes  as  it  were 
from  a  particular  dilatation,  which  is  not 
situated  in  tiie  middle  of  the  basis  o(  the 
beact,  but  lower  \  (it  miist  be  understood 
as  we  have  already  observed,  that  we 
apply  thc^e  term-?  according  to  the  hori- 
prontal  no  ition  of  the  animal.) 

••  We  can  now  comprehend  how  this 
wonderful  and  anomalous  structure,  by 
which  all  the  blood  i<f  propelled  from  the 
f^( ventricle  on\j',  U  a(.'«ommoclated  >o 


the  pecu}iar  way  of  life  of  the  mtum^ 
which  subjects  it  frequendj  to  remaiB. 
ing  for  a  long  time  under  water.  For 
the  greater  circulation  is  so  far  inde[)e8- 
dent  of  that,  which  goes  tbroufrb  jjie 
lungs,  that  it  can  proceed,  wbile  tb 
animal  is  under  water,  and  therebjr  pre- 
vented ^om  respiring;,  allhou5;h  tk 
latter  is  impeded  In  waim-blooikd 
animals,  on  the  contrary,  no  blood  ca 
enter  the  aorta,  which  has  not  pievioo^j 
passed  through  the  lungs,  into  the  lei 
ventricle ;  and^  hence  an  obstnjction  i 
respiration  most  immediately  inilueoca 
the  greater  circulation.'^ 

The  powers  and  foncuons  of  ani- 
mals, in  general  9  bear  a  pretty  ac 
curate  correspondence  to  the  mm 
or  less  cotnplicated  structure  rf 
their  heart,  and  to  the  extent  i 
their  sangniferous  system ;  bm  the 
insects  form  a  remarkable  excepUoi 
to  this  rule,  for  it  appears  thatth^ 
possess  neither  blood-vessels,  div 
absorbents. 

*'  CuviER  has  examined,  by  mew 
of  the  microscope,  all  those  organs  li 
this  class  "which  in  red-blooded  ania^ 
are  most  vascular  without  discoroi^ 
the  least  appearance  of  a  hlood-^; 
although  extremely  minute  ramificM 
of  the  Irachesc  are  obvious  in  eveijpfll 
AndLvoNET  has  traced  and  delinM 
in  the  caterpillar,  parts  infinitely  soak 
than  the  chief  blood-vessels  must  be^  I 
any  such  existed/' 

After  an  account  of  the  absal» 
cnts,  and  the  organs  of  respinrifl^ 
we  come  to  the  coiisideratioo of tk 
nervous  system.  Although itis» 
pugnant  to  our  ideas  of  the  mtw 
of  animal  life,  to  suppose  that  itca 
subsist  without  sensation,  jet  til 
most  acute  researches  of  the  foiB' 
ralist  have  not  been  able  to  iM 
any  nervous  matterin  someaniffld^ 
posscssml  of  the  most  simple  st» 
ture/l*his  is  the  case  withsomeaflte 
worms  antl  zoophytes.  Oitf 
worms,  iiqivever,  and  the  isBffH 
possess  an  evident  appearance  of  i 
spinal  marrow,  and  a  tendencjH 
the  formation  of  what  may  be  cob* 
sidered  asi  a  br^in  }  tbe>eru<liai«>fl 
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Wcome  more  and  more  perfect  as 
we  advance  to  the  higher  orders, 
until,  at  length,  we  arrive  at  the  hu- 
man species.  We  have  Already  re- 
marked, that  a  characteristic  cir- 
cumstance in  the  human  frame,  is 
the  great  proportion  which  the  size 
of  the  brain  bears  to  that  of  the  nerves, 
a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  every 
observation.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posedy  that  man  differed  from  all 
other  animals,  in  the  greater   pro- 

Eortion  which  his  brain  bore  to  the 
ulk  of  the  whole  body ;  but  this, 
.  although  it  is  generally  true,  is  not 
.  mthout  exceptions;  some  of  the 
...  smaller  singing  birds  considerably 
_  excel  the  human  subject<in  this  re- 
.^  spect.  The  pi'oportion  between  the 
^^  weightof  the  cerebrum  and  thecere- 
I^Jbellum  has  been  likewise  pointed 
.^f>ut  as  characteristic  of  man,  but 
'^Jthis  is  not  found  to  hold  good  in 
every  instance.  We  are  informed, 
however,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
ss*'5erebrum  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
^'^  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of 
^teir  diametei-s,  exhibits  a  more 
■^T'.oiistant  superiority  of  the  human 
^^pecies  ;  to  this  there  has  only  been 
^j^^e  exception  discovered. 
^--  A  separate  chapter  is  allotted  to 
^^jjfHie  compaiTitive  anatomy  of  each  of 
[j.«i<.ic  organs  of  sense.  These,  all  of 
em,  contain  much  valuable  infor- 
,  g«tion  ;  but  the  account  of  the  eye, 
'^^\^/  being  that  with  which  we  are  the 
3  '  ^^^t  minutely  acquainted,  and  be- 
*^Vt^  possessed  of  the  greatest  va- 
' ./  .ity  of  parts^  to  which  we  are  able 
^^  assign  distinct  and  appropriate 
^^js,  is  the  most  interesting.  The 
t  flowing  account  of  the  means  by 
^^^^ich  the  eyes  of  different  animals 
^^>ear  to  be  adjusted  to  different 
a^^^'"^';ances,  affords  an  illustration  of 
le  ^]  importance  of  comparative  ana- 
ecasc^jy  in  promoting  the  science  of 
^^f  siology. 

•T\t^'*  has  been  long  known  that  the 
\i^\.xHlcA,  in  several  quadrupeds  of  this 
r,  ^0   as  in  tbe  human  subject,  13  not 


throuprhout  of  equal  strength ;  but  that 
its  posterior  is  much  thicker  than  its  an- 
terior part.  It  has  also  been  conjectur* 
ed,  that  this  structure  might  influence 
what  are  called  the  internal  diamgcs  of 
the  eyt :  by  which  the  form  of  the  eyeball 
consequently  the  length  of  its  axis,  and 
the  respective  situation  of  the  lens  are 
adjusted  according  to  the  proximity  or 
remoteness  of  the  object,  or  in  reference 
to  any  other  relations.  I  flatter  myself^ 
that  I  have  ascertained  the  truth  of  this 
conjecture,  by  discovering  the  admirable 
structure  ofthe  sclerotica  in  warm-blood- 
ed quadrupeds*  which  have  not  only  the 
power  of  seeing  at  various  distances, 
but  also  in  two  media  of  such  different 
density  as  air  and  water.  In  the  eye  of 
the  Greenland  seal,  where  I  first  no- 
ticed the  fact,  the  cornea  was  thin  and 
yielding  j  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
sclerotica ,  or  that  which  is  immediately 
behind  the  latter  membrane,  was  thick 
and  firm;  its  middle  circle  thin  and 
flexible;  and  lastly^  the  posterior  part 
very  thick,  and  almost  cartilaginous. 
The  whole  eye-ball  is  surrounded  with 
very  strong  muscles ;  and  we  can  easily 
understand  how  their  action,  varied  ac« 
cording  to  circumstances,  produces  the 
requisite  changes;  how  the  axis  of  the 
eye  is  shortened,  when  the  animal  sees 
in  air,  by  brmging.  the  lens  nearer  to  the 
back  of  tlie  globe,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  strong  refraction,  which  the  rayt  of 
light  experience  in  passing  from  the  thiik 
medium  of  air  into  the  thioLer  one  of  tli^ 
^^^%9  and  vice  versi.'^ 

The  volume  concludes  with  some 
observations  on  the  muscles,  and 
on  the  generative  organs  of  the  dif* 
ferent  classes  of  animals. 

The  extracts  which  we  have  given 
from  this  volume,  will,  we  appre- 
hend, be  sufficient  to  impress  our 
readers  with  a  just  sense  of  it%  value. 
The  original  work  of  Blumenbach 
is  scientific  and  accurate,  but,  ia 
many  parts,  very  concise,  and  al- 
most dry.  The  additions  that  have  . 
been  made  by  Mr.  Lawrence  are, 
however,  such  as  to  compensate  for 
the  deficiencesof  the  original;  they 
are  equally  scientific,  and  at  this 
3ame  time  cont^ia  a  great  mm  of 
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cttrioos  and  interesting  information. 
The  work,  as   it  novir  stands,  will 


{>rove  a  valuable  addition  to 
ish  literature. 


AltT.  XIII.  An  AceowH  of  the  Dlstasei  af  Indich  ^  '^'^  afifieared  in  the  EngM 
^eet  and  in  the  Navai  ffwfikalat  Madras,  in  1782  and  1783  ;  with  Ohsenatioiu  » 
UUerif  and  the  Horfii/ai  Sores  of  that  Country t  ^c,  l^c.  To  u^hich  u  pr^i^  a 
View  of  the  Diseases  on  an  £xfu<&tton  and  Passage  of  a  Fket  and  Armamt  fy 
India,  in  1781.  £tf  Charles  Curtis,  formerly  Surgeon  of  the  Medea  Jn»afe. 
jQro.  pp»  S00» 


EXPERIENCE  teaches  us,  what 
me  might  conclude  from  antecedent 
probability,  that  particular  coun- 
tries are  not  only  liable  to  particular 
iliseases,   but  that  all    their  com- 


diseases  are  confined  to  exinthenuto^ 
symptomatica!  or  hectic,  acd  the  Denoct 
affectioDfi  to  the  spasmodic.  loteimlttotts 
and  remitteDts  are,  in  Lower  India,  at  las, 
only  symptomatics,  arising  from  diseased 


'-  V    ^  .L    *    bile  in  the  first  passages.  Renal  or  uriiaiT 

plaints,  from  whatever  cause  they  ^^^,^^^^  ^^  J^  ^^^^.  ^^^^^^^j^^ 

jnay  originate,  or  whatever  part  of  ^g^ous  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  liw  9 
the  body  may  be  primarily  atlccled  mesentery,  and  of  cachexy  from  duiei 
fey  theni,exhibitapcculiarchaiacter.  and  impaired  habit,  not  one ewr coded ia 
.Tills  general  fact  appears  to  be  no  any  species  of  dropsy.  The  stonadi  sed 
where  more  strikingly  illustrated,  intestines,  the  liTer  and  mesentery, are hee 
than  in  the  Europpan  settlements 
m  the  East  Indies.  The  tendency 
which  is  manifested  by  the  biliary 
system  to  fall  into  a  state  of  disease, 
l^as  been  long^  recognized  as  the 
peculiarity  of  these  districts,  and  so 
much  is  the  constitution  p'*edis- 
posed  to  this  species  of  derange- 
ment, that  allother  complaints  seem 
to  be  connected  with  it,  or  even  to 
be  absorbed  by  it. 

«*  Redundancy  and  disorder  in  the  bi» 
-iions  secretion,  is  a  diathesis  in  some  mea- 
sure common  to  all  tropical  countries. 
But  in  India,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that 
the  constitutional  temperament  peculiar  to 

the  country  extends  to  something  further  j  ^^^^^  fever  prevailed  amonj  tbcffl. 
namely,  sanguineous  plethora,  witii  in-  ^^^  j^  ^^^  g^,^  ^^^^  thinsf  panicn- 
creased  mobility  and  irritability  over  all    ^.^  interestinff  in'  ihe  account  of 

that  portion  ^^ '^^^'ZuH'tT^^^  these  diseases,   or  the   method  rf 

Withm  the  extent  of  the  cocliacal  and  por-  ^        .         ,         '    t-u^  ^;..^«mc«np« 

telcirck;and  that  from  this. source  Ve  tr.atmg  them.    Jhe  circum^^ 

licrived  redundancy  of  bile  and  acrimony  do  indeed  illustrate  tl^e   mport^ 

•f  secietions,  tendency  to  disorder,  dis-  effect  which  fresh  air  ami  de^lio«^ 

case,  and  derangement  of  functions  over  produce  upon  the  health  of»flO« 

sdi  this  portion  of  the  body,  excessive  who  are  necessarily   confined  Mt 

ihuoes,  and  the  whole  train  of  topicil  af-  small  compass,  but  this  is  a  tmm 

Actions,  to  which  the  liver,  intestines  and  which  is  so  generally  adiimtcd.  » 
inescntciy  are  so  constantly  subjected  in  .        -     .        _.£. 

India.  Hence  diseases  tl\3t  depend  on  a 
figid  or  tense  fibre,  or  any  other  deterrai- 
pation  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  such  as 
iheumatistn,  cttarrh  and  catarrlial  atPec- 


the  grand  sources  of  almost  ei;eiy  {fi«R 
that  occurs  ;  or,-  what  amounts  nearly  to 
Uie  same  thing,  in  every  sunding  co& 
plaint,  if  the  radical  affection  does  oa  k 
m  these  organs,  they  are  sure  to  beow 
the  principal  sufferers  in  the  issue." 

After  an  introduction  of  some 
length,  the  author  gives  an  accoupt 
of  the  diseases  which  occun*ed  is 
his  vessel  during  the  passage  to  In- 
dia. It  was  singularly  tedious,  aad 
in  consequence  of  this  the  men  sat 
fered  from  the  effects  of  scurfj, 
tliere  were  also  some  cases  of  dy- 
sentery, and  towards  the  latter  |»it 
of  their  voyage,    a  bilious  reiH*' 


ibn9\  plecritisjor  pneumonia,  headachs  or 
annititifhi 


scarcely  to  require  farther 
mation. 

Sooji  after  the  arrival  of  t\\eH 
at  their  final  destination^  a  disuse 
appeared,  to  which  Mr.  Curti^giTCi 


untisjor  pneumonia,  neaoacns  or    -ri V  V     j-      1   i««  Kj: 

9ie  wittily  wikaown-    Febrile    ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  spasmodic  cUolen,  ^ 
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Wtucti  has  receive<i  the  popular  de- 
tiominatioa  of  mort  ae  ehien.  It  is 
extremely  rapid  in  its  progress,  and 
generally  fatal,  and  the  different 
plans  of  medical  treatment  that  were 
enQployed,  bad  but  little  effect  upon 
it.  We  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
an  account  of  its  symptoms  in  the 
words  of  the  author. 


pumng, 
with  htt 


«The  disease  be^  with  a  watery 
^9  attended  with  some  tenesmus,  but 
little  or  no  {^ping.  This  alwavs 
came  on  some  time  in  the  night,  or  early 
towardsroomingyand  continurasome  hours 
before  any  spasms  were  felt ;  or  these  were 
confined  to  the  toes  and  feet ;  and  slight 
affections  of  this  kind  being  vety  common 
in  the  countty,  the  patients  seldom  men- 
tioned them  tin  they  began  to  be  more  se- 
vere, and  extended  to  the  legs  or  thighs. 
TThis  purgmg  soon  brought  on  great  weak- 
ness, coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  a  re- 
markable paleness,  sinking  and  lindity  of 
the  whole  countenance.  Some  at  this  pe- 
riod had  some  nausea  and  retching  to  to- 
mkf  bat  bitmght  up  nothing  bilious.  In  a 
ahiMt  time  the  spasms  began  to  affect  the 
mnsdes  of  the  thighs,  abdomen  and  tho- 
rax, and  lasdy  they  passed  to  those  of  the 
armsy  hands  and  fingers ;  but  I  never  saw, 
then  or  afterwards,  those  of  the  neck,  face 
or  back  at  aU  afiected.  The  ratpidi^  with 
wUch  ^se  spasms  succeeded  the  hrst  at- 
tack, and  their  severity,  espedaily  as  afib:t- 
iiig  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
nea,  denoted  in  general  the  degree  of 
danger  in  the  case*  The  affection  is  not 
aa  in  tetanus  confined  to  a  single  tauscle, 
or  to  a  certain  class  of  muscles  only. 
Ndther  does  it,  as  in  the  spasmus  clonicus, 
move  and  agitate  the  members.  It  is  a 
fixed  cramp  in  the  beUy  of  the  muscle, 
which  is  gathered  up  into  a  hard  knots 
with  excraciating  pain.  In  a  minute  or 
two  this  rebxes,  is  aesun  renewed,  or  the 
a&ctson  passes  to  others,  leaving;  the  mi- 
serable mzftrer  hasdly  an  interval  of  ease  | 
and,  lastly,  it  passes  from  one  set  to  ano- 
ther; tnm  those  of  the  inferior  extremity 
to  those  on  the  upper  parts,  leaving  ^e 
former  free.  The  padents  complain  much 
of  the  pain  of  these  cramps;  think  they 
obtain  some  relief  firom  firicuon  of  the  parts, 
and  ciy  to  their  companions  to  rub  them 
hard.  As  the  disease  proceeded,  the 
coBtttenance  became  mofe  and  more  pale,. 
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wan  aod  ducted ;  the  eyes,  became  sunk, 
hollow,  anci  surrounded  with  a  livid  circle. 
The  pulse  became  more  feeble,  and  some- 
times sank  so  mtch,  as  not  to  be  felt  at  the 
wrist,  in  two  or  thre^  hours  after  the  spastns 
came  on.  But  so  lobg  as  it  could  be  felt, 
it  was  but  litde  altera  in  frequency.  If 
the  spasms  happened  to  intermit,  it  would 
sometimes  rise  a  little,  and  the  countenance 
assume  a  better  look.  The  tongue  was 
generally  white,  and  more  or  less  furred 
towards  the  root ;  and  the  patients  had  all 
great  thirst,  or  rather  a  strong  deure  for 
cold  drinks ;  but  there  was  no  headachot 
afiecdon  of  the  sensorium  cdmmuiifc 
thnmgfaout." 

In  this  way  the  disease  continued 
for  a  few  hours,  when  the  symptoms 
of  general  weaknesis  and  exhaustibh 
rapidly  encreased,  th)e  stomach  be- 
came afiected  with  constant  vomit-* 
ing,  and  the  other  symptoms  were 
aggravated,  until  death  tei'minated 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

Different  opinions  were  enter- 
tained respecting  the  cause  of  this 
complaint ;  cheeked  perspiration, 
bile  in  the  first  passages,  and  putrid 
exhalations  w^ere  each  of  thedi 
brought  forwards  to  account  for  it, 
but,  as  it  appears,  withoutany  suf- 
ficient ground  of  probability.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  more 
certainty  as  to  its  pathology.  The 
author  observe^  that  there  w^ 
''  great  debility  and  irritability  in 
the  whole  alimentary  canal,  with 
impaired  action  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, along  with  a  violent  cncreased 
action  of  the  voluntary  muscles;  but 
this  is  simply  an  expression  of  the 
matter  of  fact,  nor  does  he  make 
any  attempt  to  show  how  these  dif* 
ferent  actions  were  connected  to* 
gether,  or  what  relation  they  beat 
to  each  other.  There  was  a  most 
unfortunate  uncertainty  as  to  the 
method  of  treating  this  formidable 
disease;  the  violence  of  the  spasms, 
and  the  resemblance  it  bore  to  cho* 
lera,  indicated  the  use  of  opium^ 
while,  on  the  other  band,  an  opi« 
nion  that  it  might  originate  in  aome 
irritating   matier,  ia  tfa«  intas^Ml 
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eahaT,  1^  to  ihe  Administration  of 
purgatives;  but  they  Were  both  un- 
juccessfuL  ^  The  only  method  that 
seemed  to  check  the  symptoms  was 
the  active  employment  of  external 
#armth,  alon^  with  the  exhibition 
of  strong  stimulating^  or.  beating 
ttedicines.  The  subject  still,  how- 
•ifcver,  requires  farther  elucidation; 
dissections  did  not  seem  to  throw 
mm  h  light  upon  it. 

Affections  of  the  liver,    as    has 
oeen  already  ooserved,  form  a  large 

Sroportion  of  all  the  diseases  of  ln« 
ia^  Although  the  symptoms  of 
the  .  complaint  are  in  general  well 
xnarked,  yet  sometimes  its  attacks 
are  so  insidious,  that  it  has  made 
considerable  progress  before  its  na- 
ture is  ascertained.  Partly  from 
tbis  circumstance,  and  partly  from 
the  improper  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease, suppurations  of  the  liver  are 
not  an  unfrequent  occurrence,  and 
it  then  beconies  a  question  of  prac* 
tical  consideration,  whether  we 
should  attempt  to  discharge  .the 
matter  by  an  external  opening.  The 
author  does  not  encourage  the  ope- 
ration ;  It  is  often  difficult  to  disco- 
ver the  exact  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  even  where  the  matter  is  dis- 
charged, the  patieiifdoes  not  alvyays 
Experience  tpat^lief  from  it  t^dt 
might  have  been  expected.  The 
grand  agent  in  the  cure  of  these 
complaints  is  mercury;  bleeding^, 
blistering,  and  purging,  and  all 
other  methods  of  treatment  can  onlv 
be  considered  as  subservient  to  this 
medicine. 

'<  A$  loon  as  the  pain  of  the  side,  heat 
and  fever,  had  heen  ^  litde  abated  by  the 
use  of  these  remedies,  mercurtr  wasjmme'- 
diately  had  recourse  to,  ana  the  conrse 
pushed  on,  as  quickfy  as  possible,  without 
iUy  regard  to  the  state  of  the  bowea,  even 
•where  diere  was  a  constast  flux,  with 
bloody  stools  and  tenesmus;  sometimes 
,  where  even  a  good  deal  of  heat,  thirst  and 
general  fever  were  present,  provided  the 
pulse  was  not  hard,  and  the  pain  of  the 
side  had  somewhat  abated.  Or  was  i^ot  Very 


constant  and  tcuie.  OordepeibiibiAi 
it  was  so  great,  trdess  w&eit  'tum^ 
posed  the  disorder  had  already  Mack 
to  soppnratioii,  tiiat  themoeefreingdi^ 
symptoms  seemed  to  be,  we  werediesMt 
anxious,  with  the  precautiMis  jdjnd^iKQ' 
doaed,  to  f^et  the  mtem  speedily  UMlii^ 
charged  with  it.  lu^ioodcfictionQy 
species  of  fiver  disease,  except  in  the  ittt 
of  ukentioQ  and  simple  duor^  of  b 
secretioQ,  viz^  sio^k  Uiooi  ferer  ad 
jiuxt  were  so  apparent,  that, we  hadq. 
course  to  it  with.toe  samecoDfideoceaik 
)ues  venerefu  Scarcely  was  it  era  4 
Served  to  increase  the  heat  and  kia,ot\» 
aggravatie  the  pain  of  the  aide  or  cQogl; 
and  the  bowel,  disorder^  JSQiand  Uoo^ 
stools,  were  often  removed  by  it  liooei  s 
they  disappeired  under  its  uae  vitbos 
any  other  remedies ;  so  that  I  beg^oKac* 
times  to  suspect  that  our  precantiosfaii 
apprehensions  about  its  ^ravadiig  eSedi 
in  certain  circuxnstances  of  tbe  diseaie,itaii  j 
been  imaginary  <»ly/'  | 

The  generality  of  writcra  spa  | 
the  diseases  of  India  speak  of  dj.  { 
sentery  as  a  frequent  occnmiDCt; 
this  is  partieiilarly  the  case  wil&  Or. 
Clark  and  Dr.  McGregor,  ^ 
authQritv  on  such  points  is  descrr. 
ediy  held  in  high. estimation.  Oar 
author,  however,  objects  to  tli 
statement,  and  attempts  to  shov, 
that  tbe  proper  dysenteiy  does  not 
exist  in  that  country.  He  eadeiF 
tours  to  substantiate  his  opinio^ 
both  from  cotisideringthesytfpoBS 
hs  they  are  described  by  thcicat- 
thors,  and  also  from  the  natare  of 
the  medicines  <vhich  weipe  foandto 
reinove  them,,  such  as  inercury  isi 
nitric  acid.     He  concludes, 

«  That  ihe  disease  which  they  aaS* 
!y  calledDysentery  in  India,  is  lo  h  fiSft 
symptoms,  proximate  cause,  aoddsobb 
method  of  cure,  entirely  diBiw*Wi 
that  which  has  been  described  ii»lff  * 
name  in  all  other  countries;  that  it  (ft* 
in  nothing  froin  bilious  arid  Brcr-ioWj 
so  commonly  to  be  ittet  with  there?  * 
that  if  this  name  is  b  be  appiied^it^^ 
to  be  joined  twth  one  which  maj  senes 
distinguish  the  disease  from  other  rario* 
— such  as  the  Hehiotc  Or  ^Isi;  Djp^. 
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**  AmMiuuoit  ivii  tncci  u 
cases  urithovt  effect.  Thfc  iMest  doM 
of  opkm  «tt  cmdd  VMiiure  «i  both  gifw 
intenialhr,  aad  appiicd  to  the  ioidi  tdl 
die  stitt  J0W8|  canphor^  UittjBinB.to  the 
jaws  and  throatt  Warm  tnd  cold  taduv 
and  dashiog,  wioe,  apicits^  dbe  Toto£ 
alkaliy  were  all  e^nalqf  unaTailii^. ,  £1 
one  case,  foil  ssdiiratioo  was  etated  li^ 
mercvry^  with  no  better  success.  Not  oA 
patient  recovered,  except  in  th«  jriigbtclK 
formerly  mendoned ;  nor  did  ahj  1^  itt- 
Teinedies  produce  the  smalest  imtigiti(Hl» 
or  seem  to  retard  eveti  the  prbgMt  iof  llMb 


We  flcarcrir  fe^l  durseltes  com- 

Cnt  to  decide  upon  this  question, 
there  certainly  appears  to  ht 
Some  weight  in  the  author's  obser^ 
vAtions. 

We  huve  sotae  remaits  upon  lil- 
cers  and  tores  as  they  appeared  in 
India.  Notwithstanding  the  ar- 
rangements in  the  Madras  hospital 
were  in  general  ravour^J>{e  tohtealth, 
yet  bwiiig,  either  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  or  the  impurity,  of  the  at- 
mosphere iti  the  neighbourhood, 
tiie  greatest  difficulty  wfts  always 
experienced  in  the  treatment  bf 
<Jiese  cases.  Amputation  was  fre- 
quently bad  recourse  to  from  tlie 
tendency  to  gangrene,  which  was  so 
generally  observable,  even  from 
what  might  be  considered  as  slight 
causes.  Tetanus  appears  also  to 
liave  been  a  frequent  occurrence, 
md  to  have  proved  uniformly  fatal. 
This  part  of  our  author's  work  is 
iudeea  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
seems, to  have  been  drawn  up  from 
rery  scanty  materials.  We,  how- 
5ver,  learn  from  it,  that  40  or  So 
;ases  of  the  complaint  occun*ed, 
d>out  the  same  time,  in  the  hospital 
tt  Madras,  and  that  one  only,  who 
Vas  affected  in  a  slight  degree,  re- 
:Qvered. 

Let.  XIV.  AnEsuiy  «n  tlte  Nature  of  Rvdr,  iehg  an  Mam  *oj^^^£f 
Principles  (tfiis  Treatment.  By  A.  Philips  Wilsoh>  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  /W- 
kwqfthe  R^yal  CoU^  qf  Phyndafu  qf  EUniurgh,  *c*     8vo.  pp.  2 10. 

WE  had  scarcely  recovered  from  of  tfie  increase  of  mcdicftl  ^i^^crtto^ 
b6  shock  which  We  encountered  We  must  not,  however,  pi-^frjudie^ 
rom  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  theory  of  our  anthot*s  performance  by  tties^ 
3Ver,  before  we  were  called  upon  a  general  remarks  ;  our  budness  oil 
;cond  time,  to  exercise  oar  critical  die  present  occasion  Is  tb  lay  M 
cnmen  on  a  similar  subject.  It  is  ^ 
ioriarkable,  that  in  an  age,  when 
ledical  theory  is  So  little  valued, 
e  should,  in  so  short  a  space  of 
iDe,  have  two  attempts  made  of 
lis  kind.  It  might  be  unfair  to 
raw  any  conclusion  respecting  the 
laracter  of  the  age,  from  the  con- 
ict  of  individuals,  but  we  confess, 
at  we 


Mr.  Curtis^s  volume  ajipears  io 
be  drawn  up,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  original  observation,  and  he 
seems  in  general  to  have  Iturmed  nis 
own  juogment  upon  wha^  was 
passinfl  around  him,  without  oeing 
biassed  by  the  opinions  of  others ; 
in  this  respect  therefore  it  roust 
be  regarded  as  valuable.  But  we 
cannot  bestow  much  coinmendattion 
upon  the  execution  of  the  work 
as  to  composition,  stile,  or  .ar« 
rangement,  nor  does  the  author 
display  that  saeacity  ahd  discern- 
ment, which  belongs  to  writers  of 
the  first  class. 
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fore*the  rtadet  an  account  of  Dt. 
Wilson*s  opinions,  to  point  out 
the  foundation  oh  which  tkey  96ie 
built)  and  the  prineipal  MnelustWt 
i;^hich  he  deduces  from  thfcin. 

We  jvere  a  little  sofprised  to  fn€*l 

With  an  assertion,  at  thfe  very  dl* 

trance  of  the  \Vork,  that  there  hAs 

.«M.. ...««*..,  i.«v^^^w..*w.«,    been   no    attempt   to    invtetl|Ate 

do  not  consider  this  mul-    the  proximate  cftu^  9*!,^^?!^'  ^]5? 

of  bypodieses  as  any  proof  khe    appearance   of  Dr*  CuilftB » 
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v$#       iaxaw^^  svitGEiix,  akd  physiology. 

KfBl  \\nen,  and  Dr*  %ow9^*  ^^-^ 
a^Qta  Medicins.  liiU  assertion 
appeasred  so  contrary  to  what  we 
considtted  as  Uie.jnost  Dbvious 
Matter  of  fact,  UM  w«  expected  it 
would  baird  beeft  followed  by  some 
explanation  or  modifyiiie  cireum- 
ttxnco ;  but  notlung  of  the  kiiid 
Sd  we  dbsen-e,  except  the  remark, 
thdct  the  theories  of  fever,  proposed 
by  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  DkrwuV  are 
so  nearly  similarly  as  to  render  it 
tinneces.<ary  to  notice  more  than 
the  former  of  them.  This  remark 
surprised  us  no .  less  than  the  for- 
mer assertion ;  for  we  have  always 
conceived,  that  what  has  btren  chilled 
the  sympathetic  theory  of  fever, 
was  as  essentially  ditterent  from 
die  Bmtionian)  u  this  latter  was 
from  the  Cullenian,  ot*  even  from 
that  proposed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  Ex- 
cept Dr.  Darwin  no  other  writer  is 
so  much  as  mentioned.  To  what 
cause  this  silence  is  to  be  attribut- 
edy  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine; 
the   author's   former    publications 

Eoiot  out  too  clearly  the  extent  of 
is  medical  leamiiig»  to  pennit  ua 
fb  suppose,  that  he  has  never  beard 
of  books  which  are  familiar  to  every 
student.  We  can  only  conclude 
that  be  thought  them  undeserting 
of  ne^e»  tmU  he  considered  the 
opinion  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Cur- 
ne  and  Dr.  Jackson,  either  too 
trifling*  or  too  absurd,  to  be  put 
ip  competiiion  with  his  own  spe- 
culation. 

The  essay  is  divided  into  Iwo 
parts  ;  in  tne  first,  the  author  pro- 
poses to  consider  the  chief  opinions 
which  have  prevailed  n-specting  the 
proximate  cause  of  fever,  and  to 
point  out  their  defects  ;  and  in  the 
second,  to  give  his  own  opinion  on 
the  snbfect,  and  to  show  the  manner 
in  whiqb  it  explains  the  phenome- 
na of  fever.  The  only  theories 
which  he  notices  are  those  of 
Hoffman*  Boerhaave,  Culten,  and 
BiDWn.  The  examination  and  re- 
fiitaftiott  of  the  two  former  of  the  se 


we  confess,  appesrs  to  us  altog&> 
ther  a  work  of  supereroatioa 
However  ingenions  they  mt^tap* 

Kear  when  originally  propom,  or 
owever  superior  they  mig^t  U 
to  those  which  preceded  themi  is 
the  present  day,  when  diey  haw 
probably  not  a  single  adhereot,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  rake  up&e 
ashes  of  the  dead,  for  the  loie 
purpose  of  depriving  them  of  thdr 
small  remaining  portion  ofceMii- 
ty.  Nearly  the  same  remsrboaj, 
we  think,  be  applied  to  the  ij' 

Eothesis  of  Dr  Cullen.    Respeca- 
le  as  this  author  must  ever  appev, 
as    well    from    his   extensive  a^ 

Suaintance  with  the  phenomena  of 
isease^  as  from  the  candour  wtk 
which  he  proposes  his  opinio^ 
yet  it  must  we  think  be  aamiltd, 
that  his  reputation,  even  at  tk 
present  period,  depends  estinlj 
upon  his  accnrate  descriptioa  i 
facts,  while  his  thee  ries  ha?e  ioB{ 
ceased  to  make  any  impresns 
upon  the  public  mind.  Dr.  Wl 
son,  however,  must  think  differeH* 
ly,  for  be  has  devoted  a  consider- 
ab\6  number  of  pages  to  the  sub- 
ject, of  which  no  less  than  15  e«^ 
sist  of  a  quotation  from  the  ^Kfli 
lines.*^ 

Before  entering  oil  the  comifc 
ration  of  Dr.  Brown's  theory  a 
fever,  the  author  makes  some  (^ 
serrations  upon  his  general  do> 
trines  of  disease,  and  points  onl* 
veral  errors  and  inconsisteWB 
which  attach  to  them.  Thescsttifr 
tures  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  lei^ 
juit,  but  they  are  by  no  meawsj 
and  some  of  them  are  what  we  hi 
ourselves  urged,  in  our  reviegi 
the  works  winch  involved  the  ttj 
of  the  Brunonian  hypoll«4 
There  is  one  remark,  wbiekj 
think  worthy  of  attention,  tbt* 
do  not  recollect  to  have  b^fo'p'J 
stated  so  explicitly  as  it  !$  is  * 
work  now  before  us.  We  r* 
to  the  different  manner  in  sW 
stittttlants  act  upon  the  moscv 
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nod  the  oenrous  systems.  Browo, 
led  on  by  that  sweeping  spirit  of 
generalization,  which  most  be  at« 
tributed,  partly  to  the  peculiar  cast 
of  his  mind,  and  in  no  small  de« 
gree  to  bis  ignorance  of  pbydojo* 

E'cal  science^  regarded  the  human 
^dy  as  Qne  and  indivisible,  and 
Buj)posed  that  all  its  parts  were 
affected  in  a  manner*  essentially 
similar,  by  every  agent  that  was 
applied  to  them.  Dr.  NVilson,  how* 
ever,  judiciously  observes,  that  the 
effect  of  stiinuii  is  very  different 
upon  the  sensible  and  t!ie  irritable 
parts;  when  applied  to  any  por« 
tion  of  the  nerves,  they  soon  diffuse 
their  operation  over  the  whole  sys- 
tem, bat  when  they  operate  upon 
a  particular  muscle,  tbe  effect  is 
nearly  cooftned  to  the  part  where 
the  ap.ilication  is  made.  Dr.  Wil* 
son  offers  some  good  remarks  tipon 
those  supposed  states  of  the  body 
which  have  been  stiied  by  the 
Brunonians  direct  and  indirect  de* 
^iiity.  He  conceives  that  the  only 
'act  which  countenances  the  ex* 
stence  of  what  has  been  called 
tirect  debility,  and  which  appears 
p  haye  had  a  considerable  influ* 
nee  in  forming  the  hypothesis,  u 
bie  effect  of  food  and  heat  on  the 
>ody,  ^fter  it  has  been^  for  some 
Ime,  deprived  of  their  influence. 
[)  the  state  of  weakness,  caused 
y  a  deficiency  of  heat,  the  same 
egree  of  warmth  produces  a  more 
pwerfui  effect  than  in  health,  a 
ircumatanre  which  was  attributed 
y  Brown  to  the  accumulation  of 
txcitability ;  but,  as  Dr.  Wilson 
il^tly  observes^  if  any  o^her  sti* 
Dtp i us  be  applied,  except  the  de- 
ective  one,  it  will  be  fpund  that 
be  body  is  much  less  susceptible 
fit.  The  following  quotation  inay 
le  regarded  a«  constituting  a  kind 
f  summary  view  of  the  author's 
bjections  to  the  Brunoni?in  doc** 
ine. 

••  Upon  the  whole,  the  foOowiog,  at 
r  as  I  am  capable  af  jodgiogi  aie  the 


ftcts  wfakk   Dr.  Brown  (maiaAtd  b 
fbrming  the  great  catliact  of  his  hjf^ 

thesis. 

^  Theft  is  no  aecomalsifoo  cf  n6n^ 
biBtV  bejroad  that  which  ososditiiM  a  stsie 
ef  the  most  psrfcctvimn  Timt  is  i^ 
4BxbatiStioo  A  c«atability»  b  the  sense  in 
wUch  Dr.  Bniwn  uses  the  term,  btyon< 
tfa^  which  coQStiottes  the  most  perftal 
ileept  and  both  are  equally  states  of  heslth* 

**  Eftiy  agent  is  capable  ofpod^iciog 
either  escdtemeiit  er  atoiiy,  accoidisg  le 
the  decree  io  Which  it  is  apjiicd. 

«  C  heJthf  the  oaturaf  agcQU  ap|Jiedi 
Io  the  osuai  degree,  via  a  certais  tempera* 
ture,  sr  cenaia  qaaatity  of  exercise,  aec^ 
always  oceasioo  that  bad  of  estcitlMiieiit 
which  it  followed  by  exhaustioo 

^  la  general  disease,  that  is,  io  lefer, 
which  isthe  ooly  general  disease  pf^operly 
so  called,  the  state  of  the  excitabilt  y  ip 
so  chaogedt  that  the  same  ageots  do  oot 
produce  a  greater  or  loss  d  ^gret  of  the  4ame 
effects  they  produce  io  health,  as  Dr»Browii 
supposes  I  but  .rither  atoay,  or  that  kind  of 
excitement  which  is  foUoiral  by  at  oy. 

<*  It  mustappear,  I  thiol;*  to  efery  ooe 
who  attentively  considers  the  hypothesis  of 
Dr.  Brown,  ^t  its  aothor,  ia  makingr  of 
diseases,  has  ooostaatly  in  view  m  healthy 
state  ef  the  animal  body  9  and  attempts,  in 
vaia,  to  apply  the  law*  wfaish  regabia  the 
cxdtabihqr  of  eeitahi.  parts  of  the  syscem 
ia  health,  to  ii^fim  |he  pheDomeiia  of 
diieaae/' 

But  it  ia  time  for  us  to  proceed 
to  our  author's  theory  of  fever. 
The  best  idea  of  its  fuhdameatal 
principle  may  be  formed  from  hii 
own  words. 

M  When  a  dMStatiag  caose  is  applied 
to  the  vital  system,  the  extreme  parts  of 
this  system  lose  liieir  tone ;  that  io  con* 
sequence  of  this,  secretion  being  impeded* 
a  preternatural  stimulus  is  i^Ued  to  the 
heart  and  larger  vessels,  loiditch,  by  exctt* 
ing  themi  tends  :o  restore  tone,  to  the 
capillariesyia.the  sime  way. that  an  en* 
creased  actioo  of  the  larger  vessels  of  an 
laSamed  part  tends  to  restore  tone  to  the 
capillaries  of  that  part.'* 

On  this  foundation  he  builds  the 
whole  of  his  hypcth  lis,  and  in 
order  to  prove  ine  validity  of  his 
ground,   he  proceeda  le  tseat  of 
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of  %.  sueceediog  encrease  of  actioii« 
It  followgy  if  the  hypothesis  be  true, 
that  this    succession  must    always 
tak«  plaoe«.aDd  that,  in  the  same 
ratio.    The  supposed  cause^  when 
it.e:(ists,  must  produce  its  effect, 
the    effect   cannot  exist    without 
the  cause  having  preceded  it,  acnd 
the  relative    force  of    the   cause 
and    effect  must  be  proportionsL 
Yet  is  this  the  fact  with  respect 
to  the  debility  and  subsequent  ex- 
citement    that    are    supposed    to 
exist  in  fever  ?    Oi^  the    contniry, 
we  sometimes    find  one  of  these 
states  in  an  extreme  degree,  where 
the  other  can  scarcely  be  perceiv- 
ed, and  there  are  particular  species 
of  die  disease,  to  which  the  term 
fever  i«  strictly  applicable,  where 
the  re-aotion  can   seldom   be  de- 
tected in  the  most  slight  degree. 

Many  of  the  author's  observati- 
ons on  the  treatment  of  fever  art 
judicious,  and  we  thoroughl]^  coin- 
dde  with  him  in  his  s^atimenti 
respeoting  tbe  use  of  wine  in  the 
dd)ility  which  ^xists  in  the  latter 
stages*  This  stj^mnlating  practice, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Bru- 
iionians,  has  always  appeitred  to  us 
productive  of  much  miscbief,  aod 
we  consider  it  as  ^n  additional  in- 
slwce  of  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
hypothesis  upon  practice.  To  the 
bWd-lettipg  of  the  humoral  patbo- 
logrists,  succeeded  the  antispasoMH 
dies  of  Cuilen  and.  the  stimulants 
of  Brown,  and  what  experienced 
practitioner  of  the  present  da^  is 
not  aw^re  of  the  melancboly  tmtii, 
that  these  modes  of  treataient  nntf* 
not  uufrequently,  luvp  been  mi- 
tively  injurious-  S^ch  consiaesa- 
tions  shonid  make  us  paus^  before 
we  rush  into  tl^e  trammels  of  hy- 
pothesis ;  for  it  is  -an  invainUe 
fact,  that  in  proportion  .as  ve  be* 
eome  attached  to  theory,  we  team 
to  disregard  tni(h  and  niiture. 


the  disease  under  the  three  heads  ' 
oHlte  sympfons,  causes,  and  cute 
In  considering  these,  the  author 
brings  forwaros  a  hody  of  facts, 
whicn  he  conceives  suflicient  to 
support  his  positions:  His  state^ 
ments  are  in  general  correct,  al- 
thqush  we  thin);,  in  some  cases, 
a  Uttle  perverted  to  favour  the  hy- 

Jotheiis,  and  they  prove  the  assi- 
ttit;  with  which  he  nas  studied  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease. 

'A^oircumslance  which  strikes  os 
in  considering  onr  author*s  hypo- 
thesis is  its  resemblance  to  that  of 
Cnllen,  which  he  so  strongly  con- 
demns. It  seems  indeed  to  contain 
jsU  the  essential  parts  of  .|his 
theory,  although  it  r^ects  some 
of  the  less  important  and  less  iu- 
telligible  teoets  which  were  super- 
adds to  it.  The  eifect  upon  the 
extreme  vessels,  which  by  CuUen 
is  supposed  to  depend  on  spasm, 
is  by  Pr.  Wilson  referred  to  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  debili- 
tating cause ;  and  the  re-action  of 
the  system*  which  Cuilen  attributes 
to  the  interference  of  bis  vis  me- 
4icatFi:i^,  Dr.  Wilson  regards  as  the 
pecessary  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vious atony  of  the  capillaries.  Dr. 
Wilson*s  theory  is  therefore  s"- 
perior  to  its  precursor,  in  as  much 
as  it  is  more  siipple,  and  pre-sup- 
poses  the  existence  of  no  imagina- 

?  principles'  or  agents,  but,  like 
r.  Callcn*s,  it  is  erroneous  and 
drfectivej  in  makiiv  a  ce^in  suc- 
pesaioii  of  oocunreoces  nei^^isssry  tp 
Ae  constitution  of  fever,  which  are 
nqt  always  prejsent,  and  in  placing 
indents  in  tb^  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  when  it  is  not  clearly  pmved^ 
either  that  they  are  untfbruiry  con- 
joined, gr  th^t  they  b^ve  any  cou- 
PQC|ion  witlt  e^ch  other.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  M^Usion's  hypothesis^ 
fpy^t  begins  by  a  state  of  defici- 
fipt  fction,  which  is  itself  (be  cause 
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J^T.  XV.    Th0Jliiat9tiufaMd$fgieal  Trtaimeai  <tf  Crurarand  Umhilieat  Hernia^ 


THI3  volume  forms  the  second, 
^nd  concluding  part  ot  Jlf.  Coo- 
per*9  valuably  trea  ise  qp  hernia, 
pf  the  first  part  p^  which  we 
have  already  given  an  account. 
Having  in  tl^e  former  volume  dis- 
cu^sea  the  subject  of  inguinal  her- 
pia,  the  author  now  proceeds  to 
C9nsider  the  crural,  and  afterwards 
the  umbilical  hernia,  and  concludes 
with  some  short  notices  upon  the 
r.emaining  less  frequent  and  less 
important  species  of  the  complaintl 

The  first  chapter  contains  a  mi- 
pute  and  luminous  description  of 
.the  parts  concerned  in  the  crural 
hernia,  particularly  the  different 
ligapfientous  bodies,  and  especially 
that  which  is  cominonly  called 
Poupart's  ligament,  but  which  Mr. 
Cooper  names  the  crural  arch. 
The  different  fasciae  which  arc 
found  surrounding  or  connecting 
the  neighbouring  muscles  are  next 
<Jescril)cd,  and  our  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  fascia  lata,  the  edge 
of  which  receives  a  kind  of  du- 
plicature,  as  it  passes  near  the  open- 
ing, through  which  the  vessels  of 
the  thi^h  descend,  and  forms  the 
imi|nediate  obstacle  to  the  return  of 
tlje  hernia,  when  it  protrudes, 
through  this  part.  This  is  the  body 
which  has  been  particularly  noticed 
by  Gimbernat,  Hey,  and  Burns. 
The  chapter  concludes  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  vessels  that  pass  through 
the  crural  arch,  a  description  of  the 
parts  that  close  this  passage  in  its 
natural  state,  auc).  a  comparative 
view  of  the  situation  and  size  of 
the  parts  as  they  exist  in  the  two 
s.exes. 

The$econd  chapter  contains  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the 
appearances  which  it  exhibits  upon 
dwsection-  ^he  diagnosis^  which 
in  all  cases  i^  so  ^mpii^^ut,  is  in 
ibis  instance  .mor.e  particujiarly  to 
^  «te«;^.t5^    ^  is  j^?  o;>ljf  ne- 


cessary  for  us  to  distinguish  hernia 
from  other  affections,  which  is  in 
general  easily  accomplished,  but 
we  must  learn  to  discriminate  ac* 
curately  the  crural  hernia  from 
the  inguinal,  (a  point  which  is  not 
always  so  easily  accoiiipiished} 
becau^  tberQ  is  an  essential  di^  ' 
ference  in  the  methods  that  are  em- 
ployed for  their  reduction,  and  in 
the  operation  that  Is  to  be  had  re- 
coujrse  to  if  the  reduction  cannot  be 
accomplished.  Mr.  Cooper's  re* 
tn^rks,  however,  furnish  us  with 
^vefy  necessary  information,  so  that 
except  in  jthose  ca<ies  where  the 
Hernia  is  complicated  with  other 
diseases,  its  diagnosis  is  rendered 
siifficiently  simpfe. 

The  crural,  like  the  other  sper 
cies  of  hernia,  is  ii)  some  cases  re- 
ducible, and  in  other  instances  iii^ 
capable  of  reduction.  Although  it 
is  less  frequent  than  the  ingUmal^ 
yet  it  is  more  difficult  of  reduc- 
tion, and  more  apt  to  become 
strangulated.  This  circumstance 
depends  upon  the  nature  pf  the 
pjirts  that  compose  the  crural  open- 
ing,' \^hich  being  more  of  a  figu* 
m^ntous  structure,  are  therefore 
-inore  firm  and  unyielding  thao 
the  parts  surroiinding  the  abdomi*' 
nal  ring.  Mr.  Coojier' proceed*  to 
describe  the  means  that  are  to  be 
used  for  its  reduction,  the  direction 
in  which  the  pressure  is  to  be 
made,  and  the  shape  and  situation 
of  the  truss  which  is  to  be  used 
for  preventing  a  return  of  jhe 
hernia.  The  general  means  to  be 
employed  for  the  reductloa  of 
strangulated  crura)  hernia  are  si- 
milar to  those  which  are  recom- 
mended for  the  inguinal.  They 
are,  ^bwever,  more  uncertain  in 
their  operation,  for  (the  rej|ison 
jthat  waa  assigned  above,  that  the 
crural  r^g  beinff  principally  ten* 
dija9U3>   is   les^  easily  affected  by 
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any  a^ent  applied  to  the  irritable 
or  sensible  fibie  than  the  abdotninal 
ring,  th''  sides  of  ^ybich  consist 
of  muscular  substance.  For  the 
same  reason  the  crural  hernia, 
wh^n  strangulated,  becomen  tnofe 
spe  dly  fitai,  so  that  there  is,  in 
tni§  ifpecies  of  the  complaint,  even 
a  <.reater  neces.ity  than  in  the 
former,  fpr  not  deferring  the  ope- 
ration, until  it  can  be  no  longer 
useful,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
ji|ry  ione  to  the  intestine.  After 
the  taxis  has  been  found  ineflfectu- 
al,  ue  are  to  employ  the  warm 
bat'i,  external  cold,  and  the  tobacco 
glyster,  and  if  these  means  do  not 
$.peec|ily  accomplish  the  object,  we 
ai e  aivisetJ  to  proceed  to  the  ope- 
rat.on  without  tlelajr. 

Tne  operation  is  next  detailed 
in  all  its  succes  ive  stages,  and  we 
"bavi'a  yery  uv.nute  description  of 
the  different  fascisB  which  come  into 
view,  a$  the  o))erator  proceeds 
down  to  the  strangulated  part.  The 
ligam^^nt  that  ifif  reflepted  from  the 
edfrt*  of  the  fascia  lata,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  as  forming 
the  immediate  seat  of  the  stricture, 
at  length  presents  itself,  and  we 
are  directed  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  di- 
vide it  "  upwards,  with  a  slight 
obliquity  inwards."  In  ^his  direc- 
tion our  aut'or  differs  from  Gim- 
bernat,  who  advises  that  this  li- 
gament he  divided  directly  inwards. 
If  we  merely  regard  the  form  of 
the  ligament  itself,  this  might  ap- 
pear the  best  method  of  removing 
the  stricture,  but  viewing  it  in  re- 
lation to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
Mr.  Coop?r's  operation  appears  to 
have  a  decided  [jreference. 

After  tS'.s  ample  account  of  the 
crura!  h  rnia,  the  author  details  a 
nuriiber  of  individual  cases,  which 
either  illustrate  some  practical 
point,  or  tlirow  light  upon  the  na- 
tuie  of  »ne  affection.  We  have 
ifor  example,  a  case  related,  in 
which  the  sac  was  returned  into  the 
abdomen  unopened ;  the  symptoms 


of  BtrangiiiiBiion  were  not  relieved, 
and  it  was  found,  upon  diiseetion, 
that  the  stricture  had  been  fonned 
by  the  fascia  propria,  and  conse* 
auently  had  not  been  removed  by 
tne  Qperation«  There  is  abo  an 
account  of  two  cases  in  which  the 
opemtion  was  performed  diiectW 
inwards,  towards  the  symphisis 
pubis,  according  to  the  plan  re^ 
commended  by  Gimbemat;  in  both 
of  them,  however,  the  intestine  was 
wounded,  and  from  this  circumt 
stance  Mr.  Cooper  determined  not 
to  repeat  thiii  method  of  making 
the  incision. 

The  umbilical  hernia  is  ^  next 
subject  which  engages  the  anthoi's 
attention ;  it  is  a  aisease  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  the  crural, 
but  much  less  dangerous.  lothe 
majority  of  crises  it  is  easy  of  ter 
duction,  and  i(  may  be  readily  re- 
tained by  means  of  a  suitable  baor 

.  dage  ;  when  it^  tai^es  place  in  in« 
fants  a  permanent  cure  may  gener 
rally  be  expected,    A  cause  wbid 

.  frequently  produces  ;the  stranpila* 
tion  of  the  umbilical  hernia  in 
adults,  is  the  taking  into  the  sto* 
mach  too  large  a  quantity  of  food, 
particularly  such  as  is  of  a  flatulent 
or  indigestible  nature.  In  this 
case  the  author  recommends,  that 
calomel  and  opiuqi  must  be  gi^ea 
to  excite  the  action  of  the  bowd^ 
and  if  this  fail,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  tobacco  glyster.  This 
remedy  has  been  observed  to  be 
more  eflficacious  here  than  in  the 
other  specie^  of  hernia,  but  it  is  not 
always  successful,  and  then  we 
must  proceed  to  the  operation.  Wc 
have  next  a  number  of  cases  of 
umbilical  hernia  related,  and  after- 
wards some  short  remarks  upoo  tie 
remaining,  less  frequent  species  of 
the  disease. 

As  to  the  general  merits  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  work,  we  think  it  entitled 
to  the  highest  commendation,  botb 
as  a  scientific  treatise,  and  asao 
addition  to  our  practical  knowiec^O' 
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The  directions  given^  are  correct 
and  precise^  the  stile  is  perspicu- 
>ouS|  and  the  remarks  every  where 
demonstrate  a  combination  pf  can- 
dour and  sagacity,  which  indicates 
M  understanding  of  a  superior  or« 
der.  There  is,  however,  one  clr- 
cnmstance  which  we  cannot  but 
regret,  the  expensive  form  in  which 
the  work  is  printed*  The  plates 
would  have  been  nearly  equally  va* 


luable  if  reduced  to  half,  or  even  # 

auarter,  of  their  present  size,  and 
le  letter  press  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  so.  It  is  indeed 
melancholy  to  observe,  that  the  rage 
for  fine  books  should  have  invaded 
the  province  of  surgery,  and  have 
induced  an  author  to  lock  up  in  a 
splendid  folio,  that  knowledge 
which  ought  to  be  within  the  teach 
of  every  practitioner. 


Aar.  XVI.  Ob^enoHom  tntke  AppSctnion  of  Umar  QnMii  to  Suioherei  m  Am 
Uretira  and  CEsophagus.  By  M.  W.  Andrews,  aM.  D.  Menket  ^  tkt  Royai 
CoiUge  ^Surgeons,  London ;  Luic  Jlnrnf  Surgewt,  aud  now  Phyncitai  ai  Madeira. 
9ir9.  pp.  173, 


THE  advocates  for  the  use  of 
eaustie,  in  the  removal  of  strictures, 
are  daily  encreasing,  and  xht  nu- 
merous facts  which  they  adduce  in 
-favour  of  their  practice,  continue 
to  add  great  force  to  their  argu* 
ments.  -    Still,   however,  the  con- 
tfoversy    cannot  be  considered  as 
terminated,    and   in   this  state  of 
things,  we  regard  the  work  of  Dr. 
Andrfsws  as  deserving  of  commen- 
dation, although  it  consists  princi- 
pally  of  the  detail  of  cases,  without 
any  attempt  at  improving  the  ope- 
jration,  or  any  new  observations  on 
the  pathology*  or  physiology  of  the 
disease. 

The  nature,  causes,  and  symp- 
tom^s  of  strictures  in  the  urethra 
form  the  subject  of  the  three  first 
chapters,  and  in  the  fourth,  the 
author  enters  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  treatment.  This,  as  is 
well  known,  consists,  either  in  th^ 
dilation  of  the  stricture  by  bougies, 
or  its  destruction  by  caustics.  Of 
the  effect  of  bougies  we  have  bad 
the  most  ample  experience,  and 
notwithstanding  their  occasional,  or 
even  frequent  success,  yet  the  un* 
certainty  of  their  operation,  the 
tendency  of  the  complaint  to  re- 
lapse, and  die  great  length  of  time 
iaecessary  for  the  completion  of 
the  cure^  even  in  the  most  favonu 
|>le  instartcesy  were  sufficient  to  lead 


th6  public  mind  to  search  out  for 
a  less  objectionable  remedy.  For 
this  we  are  indebted  to  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  we  cannot  but 
consider  his  proposal,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  improvements 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  pro- 
fession. 

Before  he  proceeds  to  ofier  his 
remarks  upon  the  operation,  the  au<* 
thor  details  the  history  of  some 
cases  of  stricture  which  produced 
a  suppression  of  urine  ;  they  illus- 
trate the  effsct  of  temporary  spasm, 
in  encreasing  ap^manent  stricture, 
and  they  point  out  the  course 
which  a  practitiooer  ought  to  pur- 
sue in  this  very  critical  juncture. 
As  Dr.  Andrews  does  not  profess 
to  have  made  any  improvement 
in  the  method  of  using  the  caustic, 
he  directs  his  attention  principally 
to  the  objections  that  nave  been 
urged  against  it.  The  great  oppo*- 
ser  of  caustics,  at  least  the  person 
whose  authority  is  likely  to  have 
the  most  weight  with  the  public,  is 
the  late  Mr.  Bell  of  Edinburgh.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  this 
gentleman's  objections  were  found* 
ed,  rather  upon  the  supposed  con- 
sequences of  the  remedy,  than  upon 
his  actual  experience  of  its  effects, 
and  the  conclusion  which  he  draw% 
that  it  is  better  to  permit  fistula  to 
form   in  &e  perinsuo),  than   te 
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iii00r  th9  l^ripture  tp  bf  rfin)ftFDd 
b;  papstic,  WIS  cannot  t^ut  regards 
f$  ^  remar](^bl0  in$^nce  pf  th^ 
l^pgtb  to  ffhic^  a  m»  v^il}  push 
bu  wgwmpm^  r?itbey  th^n  giv«  up 
«  fi^vourite  ppipipa.  Qr.  Eovlisy'v 
f  iqll^nt  ^(t^clfs  {ipon  caus^ic^^c^rpe- 
1^  rpwire  »«y  poticf^  ;  tbcy  *w®- 
pi0prry  9Psver  tbcms^Ivey*  Mr. 
Wba^ley'«  publici^tioii  is  ^qtUlei} 
to  more  respept,  both  frpio  tbo 
candid  manner  in  which  be  urges 
his  opiiiion,  and  tba  weight  of  facts 
which  he  bringt  forward  in  itti  sap- 
port.  His  objecrion  is  not  against 
the  use  of  caustics  in  genrml,  but 
fgainjit  tlie  p^rticul^r  pne  fbat  vf^ 
rm|>love4  {>y  ^r.  jSunt^r  and  his 
^i|f;ipies,  ins^gk4  ^f  V'^'^^b  ^i^  TPr 
cprngien^  ik^  «»ubstituU9n  of  the 
l^li  puniin.     Ip  'appears  to  bp  juIt 

Sit|#d   hji   pur    ftu|;bpr,  tif^t  Ht* 
rhaiplfy'5  o^^tioi)8  aguiift  ti^ 
operation,  as  it  was  originally  jf^r-^ 

iurgk  ani 

THIS  is  an  interesting  documf^it, 
both  in  connidcTation  otitic  rrai  me- 
irits,  and  in  cop^equenoe  of  the  re- 
spectably quarter  lyb^nce  it  pr<)- 
ceed^.  l*he  Coll^g^  of  Pbysipi- 
fns  were  applied  io  by  the  Hoi]s.e 
of  Commons,  to  g>v0  their  opinion 
risspcxtinjg  the  present  3t^te  of  the 
vaccine  ^G^Ciilation^  the  evid^Pcie 
tbax  bis  been  adduced  in  its  favor, 
and  the  causes  which  ha^i^  pr^vent. 
^  its  gwral  adoption ;  tlie  xesuU 
of  their  inquiries  |s  stf^ted  in  the 
irqaort  stow  bl^re  us.  Aft^r  re* 
jnarkixfIC  the  grfat  prog^ss  ^hi.ch 
4khe  practice  ba3  bttherio  made  in  all 
parts  ^  the  ciyilissed  iforld,  they 
thusi  fzive  their  testimony  to  its  v^ue 
and  mpor^'i^oce. 

^  Vaccina^  ^fnn  to  be  in  gencn! 
|«rfect]y  saie ;  the  ineiaaces  io  Ule  coo* 
^lacy  beiii^  i»U»^ely  cur •    TJbe^iflMie 


15. 


but  mt  \\\fy  W>  m  a  great  de- 
gsee,  supmed^d  by  the  imDrofe. 

mfiiits  $hffct  Wyp  \im  Wy  mh 

4upp4,  pspppisitly  by  Jjr.  ^o^ 
I«  tboH^f^se^  vMe^He  di|su]f| 
of  rempytpg  thi?  sfxicf pre  bj  caoaip 
^a^  found  §o  considerable,  |a  s^ 
di^cuUy  yf^vM  pcobably  have  »u 
tended  thje  ufp  of  the  kalj.  Tl^ 
nature  of  the  individual  case,  ^nd 
the  dexterity  of  the  practitioner, 
appear  to  he  more  important,  thu 
the  nature  of  the  caustic  which  is 
employed. 

The  volume  concludes  with  riint 
case$  of  stricture  in  the  csapHa. 
^u^:  in  all  of  ^em  tbe  canstic 
w^  emplq^'pd,  and  seemed  to  ^^ 
movp  the  obstruction,  but  t^o  of 
the  patients,  shortly  aftpr  fhe  o)j^ 
rs^tioo,  diecl  fcpni  fvbat  apnpred  0 
be  iqcidpntsj  causes ;  tbp  tiiird  «if|s 
p^rmao^ntly  relieved. 

ic'tans  ffiii^ 


RomI  Colcgci  o/'Surgei 


ordiosiy  OQcapsitiops.  It  h^ke^ays* 
P)unicate4  w  tb  safety  to  pregnant  wooicis 
to  chUprep  during  deotit on,  andio  tier 
earliest  ioancy  :  in  al  which  impcts 
it  po8«esp.*8  material  advantages  orer  !b« 
oculatioD  for  the  Small  F^x;  whic^ 
though  productive  of  a  disease  geoenfif 
mild,  yet  sometimes  occ*«on8  ahnniBg 
^niptoms,  and  i^  in  a  few  cases  fitd." 

*•  The  aecority  derived  from  VicaKr 
tion  a£rmst  the  Sn^  Po^c,  if  notsbfs- 
lately  perfect^  is  as  nearly  so  as  caa  F' 
hap^  h^  e^peftfid  fiyun  any  huioaii  dioB' 
f  eiy  •  for  ao^ongst  ^eral  hundred  tboB- 
sand  ca^es,  ^ith  the  results  of  which  ^ 
College  have  been  made  acquaintedi  m 
iombcr  ot  alled^red  faillJrcs  hii  to 
surprisipgiy  rman,  so  much  iOi  ^^ 
form  certainly  no  reasonable  ol^fctioB  ts 
the  general  adopdon  of  VaccinatioB;  » 
it  appears  that  there  an:  nqt  Dcyly»y 
ny  tailuws,  ip  a  giieo  ^timber  if  ncd^ 
ted  ppriowt  at  tbw  a^  ^  *  ■ 

"     "  '         NothW  can  nore  W 


^acbed  b>  i^t  ia  Might)  994  uifio^  m^  Smafi  P^    V^^^  ^  ^  ^ 
vents  those  under  itfrdm  ioUowiog  their    demonstrate  the  svf^nority  of  Vacotfoa 
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•ter  the  Iidcditiofi  «f  ife  SmaD  Pco^ 
tbaa  this  ooni idenidttB }  asd  it  ii  t  most 
inpttrtaat  feet,  viiich  hai  faetn  codiniMd 
in  the  eoone  of  this  fa^uiryt  that  m  al- 
moat  every  caa^  ttlieie  the  SmaU  PoK 
haa  socfieedM  Vacciiiatioe»  whether  by 
inoaobtiett  «r  hjr  casual  lA&atioB,  the 
dtaeaae  has  miea  much  from  its  ordtmury 
comae;  it  has  neither  beam  the^  aaro^  in 
the  fiokBae»  ofr  in  the  dhinuion  of  ita 
•jpnptoras,  twt  haa.  with  very  few  ezcep- 
tiona,  been  renartahly  mild,  as  if  the  Small 
Pox  had  been  deprived,  1^  the  pcevioua 
Vaccine  dbeaie,  of  all  iu  usual  malig- 
nity* 

«  iThe  testimoniea  hefiwe  the  Coll^ 
of  Fhysidans  ase  very  deeided  in  declar- 
ing, that  Vacctnatioii  does  leu  mischief 
«o  the  eoDStitatiott,  and  less  fiequendy 
fitues  rise  to  other  diaeaaes,  thaua  the 
Sma^l  Fes,  either  natnial  or  inocnlatedif ' 

The  report  afterwards  adverts  to 
the  opiposition  which  the  practice 
has  met  vritb  fieom  aone  few  iadivi- 
<laal8y  who  are  characterized  as  be- 
ing ^'  without  experience  in  vacci- 
^*  nation,  supporting  their  opinions 
**  by  l^earsay  information,  and  hy- 
^i  pothetical  reasoning.''  The  prin- 
cipal cause  which  has  retarded  the 
progress  of  vaccination,  and  has  pre- 
vented its  general  adoption,  would 
appear  to  be,  the  occurrence  of 
some  instances  of  its  fiadlure,  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  practice 
having  been  undertaken  by  persons 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease,  and  who 
supposed  their  patient  secured  from 
small  pox,  when  this  was  in  fact  not 
the  ca<e.  Something  is  likewise  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  ciiimour  which 
has  been  so  industriously  pr(»pagat- 


ed  ahout  th^a  consequences  of  the 
cow-pox,  as  introducing  into  the 
constitution  monstrous  and  unheard 
of  diseases,  which,  although  entirely 
groundless,  has  undoubtedly  tended 
to  alarm  the  feelings  of  parents,  and 
to  bring  the  practice  into  discredit 
with  those  who  bad  no  opportuni^ 
of  investigatiiig  the  falsehood  c^f 
these  stories.  The  College  conclude 
their   report    by    observing,    that 

^  From  the  wholeof  the  abovecoMi« 
demtioos,  the  College  of  Physicians  feel 
it  their  duty  to  reconuaend  the  nr^tice  of 
Vsccination.  They  have  beenied  to  this 
conchisiqn  by  no  preconceived  opiaioa. 
hut  l^  the  most  unbiassed  judgmentf 
formed  from  an  irresisuble  weight  of  evi* 
denoe  which  has  been  laid  before  then. ' 
For  when  the  number,  the  retpectafai)iqF^ 
thu  dimterestedneas,  and  the  extensive 
experience  of  its  advocates,  is  compared 
with  the  freble  and  impsrftct  testimonies 
of  its  few  oppoaerai  and  when  it  is  cen« 
sidered  that  many,  who  were  once  adverse 
to  Vacdaation,  have  been  convinced  by 
frpther  trials,  and  are  now  to  be  ranked 
among  its  wannest  supporters,  the  truth 
seems  to  he  eftafalished  as  firmly  as  the 
nature  of  such  a  question  admits ;  so  that 
the  College  of  Rtytidaos  conceive  that 
the  Public  may  reasonably  look  forward 
with .  some  decree  of  hope  to  the  time 
when  all  opposition  shall  cease,  and  the 
eeneral  coocunrence  pf  mankind  shall  at 
mffth  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravage^ 
at  least,  if  not  to  the  existence,  of  die 
Small  Pqx.'' 

We  have  an  appendix  containing 
the  reports  of  the  Dublin  and  Ed^iir 
burgh  Colleges  "of  Physicians,  ^^nd 
from  the  three  Colleges  of  suigeops. 


ilaT.XVm.  4  J^iiudcal  JM^s  9f  tlte  geMfrJ  CoiuiructioH  rfTms^ei  tue4  for 
fhRtRefaad  C^tn  of  ^^pt^ruf  fuufUing  tmt  their  Im/urfectiotu  and  Defects.  T$ 
^hkh  is  addttk/t  Deter^lon  ^  am  Iw^oved Patent  Trwt  cmuirucUd  ivthe  jiuthor^ 
wth  DircctiQtu  for  i^^fyv^  $f»  fy  Slobust  Salmon,  ^  Woiurth  Me^fordthin^ 
8vo.  pp.  ¥>• 


AN  adv^Htisenmt  for  a  patent 
tiuss  did  not  lead  us  to  expect 
uxxg  thiag  ^K^rth  our  attontion  in 
this  panapbiet,  nor  was  our  idea 
altered  by  the  perusal  of  the  first 


pages.  In  spite,  however,  of  thesf 
first  impressions  we  went  through 
the  work,  and  were  happy  to  fin^ 
our  opinion  in  some  measure  cb^gr 
ed  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the 
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€onc1u<<ion.  We  realty  think  that 
Mr.  Sa  on  has  taken  same  pains  to 
ili-«ke  hicnseif  master  of  his  subject, 
and  his  pro'iected  improveinent  in 
the  construction  of  trusses  is  at 
least  plausible.  In  the  following 
paragraph  the  author  gives  an  ac- 
cottnr  of  the  propertit*s  of  what  be 
conceives  to  be  a  perfect  truss. 

"  It  should  be  composed  of  a  springs 
or  «oine  olher  mean»«  to  force  a 
pad  or  cushion  towardi  the  body,  on 
which  it  should  unalterably  and  con. 
atanliy  pre<s,  in  <uch  of  the  direitions 
as  is  determined  Uie  bcsi.  In  ever3f  oc* 
tiotk  or  attitude  of  the  hody,  this  pre^^ure 
should  be  the  «aroe,  or  at  least  mit  less 
than  in  common ;  and  indeed  as  many 
particular  positions  oi'  the  body  incline 
the  parts  to  protrude  more  than  others, 
it  is  de^rabie  that  the  truss  should,  if 
possible*,  be  connructed  to  throw  moie 
power  on  the  part  at  these  momenta.  In 
pet  arming  ihi.«,  it  in  requisite  the  wearer 
should  be  |4it  to  as  Kttle  inconvenience 
and  pain  as  po«sibk*;  that  the  part 
whi«  h  pres«e»  on  the  rupture  should  give 
the  greaie<:t  certainty  of  retention  with 
the  It^st  c  ance  of  injur)  |  and  it  should 
al^  be  so  frt* e  from  this  last,  that  if  the 
rupture  dcsceiui,  it  may  not  be  bruised 
or  injured.  Il  is  also  desirable  that  if 
the  wearer  (inds  an  imperfection  in  his 
truss,  he  wzy  be  enabled  to  alter  it^  both 
a%  to  force  and  size,  and  this  in  the  sim- 
plest and  readiest  way,  so  as  to  aflfbrd 
the  afflicted  an  apportunity  of  adapting 
the  mttit\9  to  the  complaint.  As  clean* 
lines^  adds  nota  Ittle  to  comlbrt,  it  is 


dasiraUe  (particularly  for  cbiUiea  afed 
the  imbecile)  that  every  part  cf  the  tnns 
having  soft  materials  about  it,  and  liable 
to  be  soiled,  should  be  (U<oepifbia  of 
change  in  the  mmt  simple  way»  To  al» 
tain  2\i  thene  b\  any  means  eaicmt  tbt 

rce  of  s 


hand,  it  is  evident  that  a  force  < 
sort  must  be  applied  on  the  rupturel 
part;  and  it  is  eqaall>  inevitable*  tM 
this  foice  mu«t  have  aiifpfat  and  aaiar 
tenance  on  some  other  proper  psft  of  the 
body.  Hence  a  pressure  on  two  ppru 
arises  ;  and  this  pressure,  on  these  two 
parts  at  Iea«t,  seems  indispensably  nep- 
c*essar).  From  these  some  inconve- 
nience may  arise,  and  the  busines«  of  the 
mi'chanic  is  to  reduce  this  to  the  least 
possible  degree ;  and  he  may  rely  on 
this  encouragement  lo  try  to  effect  it, 
ikai  the  truss  tohsch  is  most  easy  in  wetF^ 
Wf//,  if  it  perform  us  aUt  certaMf  /cr- 
farm  ike  b^J* 

He  then  attempts  to  sh^w,  that 
the  spring  truss  usnaliy  employed, 
even  when  formed  in  the  b^  maiw 
ner,  does  not  fulfil  these  objcctSy 
principally  in  consequence  of  the 
counter  pressure  not  being  opposite 
to  the  seat  of  t'le  disease.  To  re- 
medy this  inconvenience  he  pro* 
poses  a  new  form  of  the  instruaient, 
which  consists  of  a  steel  hoop,  that 
half  embraces  the  body,  fitted  with 
pads  at  each  extremity,  one  cf 
which  presses  upon  the  rupture,  and 
the  Olher  upon  the  os  sacrum.  The 
pads  are  moveable,  and  are  furnished 
wiib  screws,  so  as  to  be  easily  fitted 
to  the  shape  of  any  individual. 

AtT.  XIX.  Anatmn'cal  Fxarmnatiotu.  A  complete  Series  sf  Amaemkat  Qaestioms^  wstk 
jtns'aters*  The  jtnswers  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  elementary  ^<r/rai  of  jtmtimnf^ 
and  intended  as  preparatory  to  Examinations  at  Surgeons" -HatL  To  firAsci  etrt  aa- 
iieteed^  TabUs  of  the  Bones,  MuseleSi  and  jlrteries .    2  vols.  8vo* 


,  Tae  object  of  this  work  is  one 
which  we  cannot  commend ;  it  is 
intended  to  enable  those  persons, 
whose  previous  acquirements  are 
iDbufficient,  to  pass  through  their 
examinatio:i  for  degrees,  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  the  memory.  It  is 
a  mechanical  contrivance  fi  r  sn  npiy. 
ing  a  mental  deficiency.  We  nave, 
however,  some  doubt,  how  far  it 


will  answer  the  end  proposed  ;  for 
to  retain  the  great  bulk  of  fiuts, 
with  which  we  are  presented  in  this 
work,  would  require  an  exercise  of 
memory^  which  to  most  atadents, 
would  be  more  lal>orioos,  than  to  set 
about  obtaining  the  informatioD  by 
the  usual  legitimate  process  of  at- 
tending anatomical  lectures* 
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A&T.  ZX.  Remarh  m  tie  kefeeitve  State  of  the  Pradkf  of  Phytic  in  Grtai  Britain  ; 
mitk  Pr^f^ttli  for  ki  fwturt  Regulation  and  InUuot^ement^  ana  the  Ruotunmu  of  thi 
MenAen^tho  Benevolent  Medual  Society  of  Lineolnsiire.  By  Edward  Harki- 
•ov,  M.  D  PreeiJent  of  that  Modify:  F.  R*  A.  6\  £d.i  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Lemdmtt  He.  8fO.  pp.  44. 


THE  subject  of  this    pamphlet 

must    be  acknowledged  by  every 

one  to  be  of  the  first  importance, 

and    probably    most  persons    will 

agree  with  tfaie  author  iu  his  general 

conclusion,  that  the  practice  of  m^ 

dicine,  as  at  present  exercised  in 

this  country  in  its  several  branches, 

requires  a   complete  leform.    Dr. 

Harrison  justly  observes,  that  even 

the  higher  departments  of  the  pro- 
fession are  assumed  by  men  witnout 

either  education  or  experience.  Me* 

dical  diplomas,  it  is  well  known,  can 

be  purchased,  for  a  trifling  sum  of 

money,  lit  the  universities  of  Aber- 
deen and  St.  Andrew's,  and  exoept 

in  the  metropolis,  there  is  no  an* 

thority,  which  has  the  power  to  pre- 

yent  these  impositions.    The  pre* 

sent  system  is  no  less  defective  in 

the  other  departments  of  the  pro- 
fession, A  considerable  number  of 
those  persons  who  Have  the  desigoa- 
tiou  ot  surgeons,  and  who,  in  coun* 
tfy  situations,  carry  on  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  practice,  have  never 
«ven  served  a  regular  apprentice* 
ship,  and  if  thev  ever  acquire  any 
knowledge  of  their  trade,  it  must 
be  at  the  expense  of  their  patients. 
Nor  are  the  apothecaries  better  re- 
fplated.  ''Formerly,''  as  \>t.  Har- 
rison remarks, 

^  apothecaries  were  to  be  found  in 
most  lownSf  who  confined  themselves, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  their  shops, 
where  they  compounded  medicines  with 
their  own  hands,  according  to  the  pre- 
scrip'Jons  of  physicians^  and  prepared 
the  drugs  that  were  wanted*    At  present, 

Aat*  XXI.  Remarlionthe  Reform  of  Pharmacentical  Nomenclatnre,  and^^articwlartu 
€n  thai  adofUid  by  the  ESntwgh  College.  i(y  Jo^n  Bosto«x«  3/.  i>.  bvo.  pp.  591 

WE  have  perused  this  pamphlet  language.  The  author's  object  is  to 

with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction^  shew"  the  danger  and  inconvenience 

as  it  is  characterised  by  excellent  that  must  arise  from  so  thorough  a 

seu^  expressed  in  clear  temperate  change  in  phamiaceutical  language 


they  are  so  much  occupied  with  at« 
tending  upon  the  sick,  at  their  own  a* 
bodes,  that  the  whole  business  of  the  shop 
U  often  confided  to  apprentii*es  and 
journeymen,  without  even  the  occaMonal 
superintendanc*e  of  the  master.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  culpable  inattention^  the 
meilicines  directed  by  phy^ician^,  are 
too  often  very  carelessly  prepared,  aii4 
the  drugs  of  which  they  con^ift,  are  pat* 
chased  in  such  a  compound  state,  that,  in 
many  instances,  it  is  impossible,  after  the 
strktestexaminatictfi,  to  distinguish  wbe» 
ther  the  ingrediaits  are  pure  and  ge- 
nuine* or  of  a  bad  quality. 

**  While  the  proper  business  of  the 
apothecary  is  so  much  ne)(lected,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  that  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  sick  is  confided  to  at» 
tentive,  humane,  and  able  pbysicians> 
since  their  exertions  are  so  frequently 
weakened,  or  defeated,  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  shopmen,  and  the  sc^isticationt 
of  the  druggist*'' 

Proceeding  upon  these  grounds, 
an  association  of  medical  men  has 
been  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  abuses,  and  endeavouring 
to  get  them  corrected.  The  speci- 
fic plan  of  the  society  is  not  de- 
fied in  this  pamphlet,  and  does 
not  therefore  fall  under  our  consi* 
deration.  We  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Hari« 
son  and  his  friends  are  temperate 
and  candid  ;  they  are  anxious  to  re^ 
move  the  existing  evils,  but  they 
are  at  the  same  time  desirous  to  ac** 
compli.Nh  this  object  with  as  little 
injury  as  possible  to  the  interest  or 
feelings  of  the  individuals  who  are 
necessarily  implicated. 
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i$  h^  b^^ft  adapted  W  tfa^  ^diti- 
biirgh  CoUfegfe,  and  ^fiteh  art  hot 
counterbalanced  by  the  super ibr 
elegance  or  systematic  consistency 
of  the  new  nomenclature.  If  in- 
deed the  tiefortn  weiffe  tftade  ot«?6 
for  M  and  adbpted  by  bottimoti  con- 
sent ih  d,ll  breseriptions  throughout 
the  united  iinordorii,  the  bighei" 
branch  of  the  profession  would  have 
a  full  right  to  require-  the  cbtn- 
pounder  of  drugs  to  understand 
ind  employ  such  reformed  ntnnen^ 
dtttufe;  but  Dr.  B.  refy  etearly 
pbintir  orat  the  hnprDbability  that 
soeii  ^  refomi  ftbould  be  ttationary, 
ne#  dMcbTeri&i^  in  bhethist^  And 
ob&ertatibhs  itt  botany  will  p^rpis- 
tually  occur,  and  rendei-  the  pre- 
^6nt  ^ystemlltic  t^nns  not  less  faulty 
than  thie  old,  so  that  the  grand 
object,  stability  in  nomenclature 
(which  is  of  thenrst  importancehere) 
must  be  constantly  and  avowedly 
sacrificed.  The  author  also  points 
mit  mny  imperfections  which  still 
remain  in  the  reformed  nocitencla- 
tore  and  some  errors  that  have  been 
c^mihitted  itt  th^  adoption  of  the 
SySterhatic  names  of  many  of  the 


lil^pccftitMlis  IMd  bf  9tt  iIka(tQfa  of^^ 

id 

One  ailv^iitige  of  tbe  new  no« 
mfcAciature  hdwever  has  been  taAer 
unaccountably  overlooked  b;  Dr.  B. 
Aft^r  fet«ting  the  incotlvenietteH  of 
perplexity  Ind  ittftt&biKty  ift  iuyitiea^ 
ektot^  thAt  will  HdtrHie,  eVeniffhs 
London  Cdile^  ebintide  ^th  flttt 
of  Edinburgh,  be  tdds^  that  this  «e 
tmf  i^ty  eohfideMlj^  conclude  tiR 
not  bt  tb^  ta^  s6  that  tfaeK^K 
\^  tWio  vt^W  iMgtiages  io  bfe  iqidr^ 
ed»  thdt  of  th6  Londbn,  and  tX  ibe 
EdittbtirffhCbnege.  lTieih|(ftnifltt 
anthcfr  ot  the  ^mphlet  h^umt  % 
cAtitibtbut  bein^n^me  thatidiaiHer 
the  LondOti  College  does  alter  hi 
Phftrtoaeopefti^^  as  the  pHndpte  m 
wbidi  siHsn  a  changti  i^  traSt  is  M 
sUffoe  as  tllat  Mhlt^t^  to  by  U 
Edinburgh  Comhiittee,  At  tm) 
pftarmacop^ia^  mhst  appraxifflSt^ 
to  i^skch  other  mueh  AOie  thanftr^ 
meriy ;  knd  peiWkt^  this  h  tbe  oolf 
p^rdbable  my  lA  Which  a  eoaipte 
unifotlhity,  bdth  in  nittieaadibdde 
of  prepiMtion ,  cah  tftr  he  bwoght 
about  through  the  irhok  noM 
kingdom* 


Jkat*.  XXIL  Ak  Inf^  Imo  fkk  Chmget  kikuitdn  AlMkfilMe  JSr,  h^(^ 
MimtfJM  cfSBid^f  ski  VsgOdition  rf  PianUi  mid  tie  Mesfirtaim  tf  AtAdt.  J^ 
DAiiicf.  ELftia.  8fo*  pp.  260. 


SOME  of  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  modern  chemistry^  are 
those  which  reapect  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  chaises 
produced  in  it,  by  ti>e  different  pro- 
ceases  that  ftre  continufUly  going  ou 
iX  t^e  aur&tce  of  the  earth.  But 
aotwithstanding  the  number  of  dis^ 
coveries  that  heve  been  made,  and 
the  important  factd  that  have  been 
developed,    there  are    still    many 

foints  left  in  obscurity,  and  some, 
ven  of  the  fii-st  importance,  oh 
which  the  opini<c)n'8,  and  even  the 
«ea:perime)it8  of  the  most  eminent 
cbMiists  aie  directly  at  variance. 
In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  £llis 
luitundtoakeii  toevmnia^  the  pre- 


sent state  of  our  knowledge,  on  i^ 
subject  of  the  changes  which  difc 
atmospheric  air  experiences  im 
the  germination  of  seed%  diev^ 
tation  of  plants,  and  the.rcspinUioD 
of  animals.  He  enquires  im  fa 
the  doctrines  tbat  bavfe  been  geo^ 
rally  received  are  to  be  consioercd 
as  correct,  he  advances  hb  own  •• 
pinions,  and  states  the  fouwia^ 
upon  which  they  are  built. 

The  change  induced  on  the  »r 
by  t1ie  germination  of  seeds,  «- 
though  it  has  be6n  the  subject  of 
fewer  experiaaents  tlwia  somB  w 
the  other  processes,  is  so  lnuc^  ma^ 
easy  to  ascertain,  that  the  opiwo* 
entertaieed  fespecttog  itii««** 
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\)li{fbfill.  tt  ^  g^tllBftflly  tthhitted, 
thiLt  oi^n  is  ntee^ftSlr)'  fdlr  jf^^ntii:. 
ri&tibh ;  thftt  a«  the  {^fobed^^dVafac^ 
the  o«y^ii  jg^if^Uftlly  dikibi^f&^ 
Md  tbftl  ckrboliic  afeid  is  de|iositfed 
in  tts  rbom^  Sb  that  dt  length,  thfe 
i^ir  becondei  coth|iIelely  deo^tidftted. 
Thete  ftcUs  wiei'e  briginallV  ^tscer- 
tained  by  Mr.  Gk^Ugh^  tttid  tbe)r 
have  been  ^lYce  b6iifirMbd  bV 
Crilicksbanks,  Satiikdire,  Hubei-,  &nU 
otbers.  But,  ^rthtf Ufth  ei^rimbn- 
tatists  Ate  pretty  ilrtil  t^gt^d  W  tb 
llie  nature  djf  the  \eh&n^  ^bich  is 
itidu'ced  upon  the  air,  tney  bar^  ^ 
tlopted  dtmreht  bjpiniotls  respecting 
the  mi^ntfer  In  '^hidh  it  is  eiftct^d. 
Mr.  Cough  coDteiVe&i  that  the  oxy- 
g^ne  is  dbsorbt&d  by  th^  Seed,  th^d 
libited  tb  carbonfe,  And  aftbrw&rds 
Emitted  nndier  the  form  df  carbonic 
atid  gaS|  ^Me  Mr.  felii^  ^bd^atrdors 
tb  proT^)  that  the  carbonb  h  did* 
^charged  from  tbb  pUint,  and  unit- 
ingft&elftotliebiygettbofthe  air, 
produced  the  ettirbonic  ttcid.  The 
Iteote  of  ihe  atmbdphere  a^^enis  to 
be  aitogelher  pii^ive  in  the  process 
flf  rermirtatiot). 
The  second  chapter  id  on  the  Vbgfe^ 
tatidd  bf  plants.  A  certain  quan- 
tity of  heat  and  tboiatilie  Is  known 
tb  be  nebbi^^ry  for  die  growth  of 
Vegetables,  and  light,  ahhough  not 
kteottitely  e^etktial  tb  their  b}^is<* 
tence,  is  so  to.  the  de^elofj^tnent 
Wmany  of  theilr  cHaractertstic  prb- 
petties.  With  ttsp^bttothe  chtoge 
iiidbceM  bn  thJb  air,  a  consideitibV 
div^ei^tty  ofo{iibt6n  hfld  pilevail^d. 
Dr.  Priestley,  whb  had  the  hierlt  bf 
first  attracting  the  attentrbh  of  phi- 
losdphers  to  the  Utibj^bt,  cbnduded 
from  his  experiments,  that  the  pro- 
cess bf  i^^getdtionertcrea^ied  theo*- 
ygenbus  portion  of  the  air^  orjaccot- 
dirlgtb  hi$€<xpr^^6n  purified  and 
improved  it,  but  at  the  ^bie  timb, 
with  tbiat  tngenuoaSHess  which  is  ^eil- 
^ays  observable  in  the  escpbriihen^ 
^ritiilg^  of  this  pHiloaopher,  hb  Ac- 
kliotviedgesi  that  his  results  iVere 
Hbt  uttfoftn,  aikd  id  WtA^tAMi  bVbn 


cbhtttaicto^  to  Wch  oihbr.  Mr. 
sHt^l^ivieAHn  ftbCount  6f  some  etpe^ 
tiifaents^hibh  hb  himself  t)etformed 
6b  thi^  i^dbject,  and  fronl  tbedi  it 
#odld  apj^ar,  thkt  thb  ^ect  of  t^e- 
^tatibn  IS  silbiiat  b  that  bf  gehrii*- 
nation,  viz.  that  it  removes  the  b5L- 
ygi^nbadd  ^ubstitbtes  cikrbonic  ^id 
in  its  piacb,  Mh  Ellis  tekted  thesb 
eirberlnlentS)  ito  ihdbed  is  his  etis- 
tbm  bb  fall  occasibnis,  ^ith  becbmmg 
iiiod\esty^  ahd  compibG^y  disarms 
bur  criticism  of  alHts  severity,  but 
We  filukt  acknbwlbdgb^  that  Wb^ 
thihk  tbb  escperlmebts  bbth  too  (bir 
tod  tob  v^gue  to  dvbrthrow  the  db« 
dUctidn«  of  Dr.  PribsUby,  ahd  to 
&brve  bi  the  bkiid  of  a  neW  hy  pothtt- 
hi^.  A^sdhiitig  it  as  «i  fhct,  tkat 
this  khid  bf  changb  fk  ]|irdduced  itt 
tbb  fair,  the  buthor  n^itt  prdc^ebds 
to  ittquire  how  it  is  bifected^  and 
his  conblusion  is,  that  thb  Mme 
prdcess  takei  placb  in  the  gbrihl* 
nktibn  of  sbeds;  carboitb  iii  <tf ^barg-. 
bd  from  the  pibnt,  Und  tlnitbd  tdtie 
Dxy^bflb  Vhich  ^rrdbbds  it,  to  as 
to  prbdncb  Alb  bi&rbonie  abid  gis. 
Tbb  kdthor^  then  bdtcrs  into  an  hl« 
<]blry  fedpecting  thb  efibct  bf  car« 
bonic  acid  on  v^btation,  and  bn-^ 
dbairdtlttt  tb  fort^vb,  ihit  although  it  if 
hbt  e^betniad,  or  «ten  ebndu^eivb  to 
the  process,  ybt  thUt  it  is  nbt  de« 
Wnictlvb  to  the  plant,  provided 
thetb  be  a  sdfficient  quantity  of  bX'* 
yg^ne  prbsetlt. 

Thb  i^piiatibn  bf  ibkbbts,  weHfe^ 
fftbes,  dbd  AmphlbtdHs  MKHris^ 
^icb  for chd  thb  ftubjbbtbfthbtfaifd 
chapter,  id  apdibt  upbn  Whidi  tfta 
bptnlbbd  of  pll^olbgi^td  tfe  gbUb^ 
rally  agrel^d.  Theb*p^fhn^nts<Mbt 
Were  perfbrthbd  by  Vbuquelid  ^t/fta 
^  dbcisiv^b^  bbmpletbly  tb  esfiMiih 
the  fact,  that  M  thb  rbiipiftttMb  bf 
th^e  animals,  efkygbrtb  is  fHbbVed, 
ahd  darbonic  ttcid  ph>dubed,  blld 
that  the  »Kdti6  Is  bhchartgbd.  The 
degfte  of  effect  diHb^-seorfsidlMiWr 
la  the  diffbrbnt  i{^bt^  ofknmm, 
and  in  thb  satitb  atfiiMll  at  dilFbHFnt 
^mi»,  Mttfab  tUtaMHf  «M  4ttM^ 
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Is  altogether  the  suae.  The-  ex- 
periments of  SpalUnzani  hayeafFord* 
ed  some  Valuable  additions  to  the 
facts  previously  established  by  Yau- 
quelin^  but  his  opinions  will  not,  in 
every  instance,  be  found  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  respira- 
tion  of  the  warm  blooded  aniinals ; 
birds,  quadrupeds,  and  the  human 
species,  which  is  treated  of  in  the 
fourth  chapter.  The  author  com* 
mences  by  some  preliminary  obser- 
vations on  the  mechanical  effects  of 
respiration,  partictilarly  respecting 
the  rektive  capacity  of  the  thorax  in 
the  different  states  of  inspiration 
and  expiration,  and  the  c^iiantitv 
of  air  received  and  emitted  m  each 
of  these  operations.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  has  been  entertained, 
many  of  which  the  author  notices, 
but  he  conceives,  that  they  are  all 
of  them  more  or  less  erroneous.  He 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  us  to 
be  very  successful  in  substituting 
in  their  room  one  that  is  more  cor- 
rect, and  there  seems  some  decree 
of  confusion  in  the  opinion  which 
he  finally  adopts.     > 

The  nature  of  the  change  which 
the  air  experiences  is  sufficient- 
ly well  ascertained ;  part  of  its 
oxygene  disappears,  carbonic  acid  is 
found  in  its  piace,and  the  bulk  of  the 
air  is  diminished.  On  these  points 
physiologists  are  agreed;  but  the 
question  arises,  in  what  manner  arc 
these  changes  effected  f  Several 
answers  have  been  given  to  this 
.  query;  the  one  most  generally  adopt- 
ed, although  with  various  modifica- 
tions, is  that  the  lungs,  at  the  same 
,time,  imbibe  oxygene,  and  dis- 
charge carbonic  acid.  Mr.  Ellis, 
however,  objects  to  this  hypothe- 
sis, and  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
in  respiration  the  same  change  takes 
place  as  in  germination  and  vegeta- 
tion ,  viz.  that  carbone  is  em  i  tteu ,  and 
that  it  unites  itself  with  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  to  form  carbo  .  ic  acid 
It  would  very  far  exceed  our  limits 


to  enter  into  a  regular  HacmmfJl 
so  intricate  a  question,  bat  we  maal 
be  permitted  to  sute,  as  tlie  t^i 
of  a  careful  investigation  of  tliessb* 
ject,  that  we  do  not  think  Mr.  QUs's 
objections  to  the  common  bypothe- 
sb  well  founded,  nor  bis  argnmeBti 
in  favor  of  his  own  conclusioiL  He 
has  fallen  into  one  error  of  cooiide* 
rable  magnitude,  and  so  palp^ 
that  we  cannot  but  wonder  hov  it 
could  have  happened  to  a  writer, 
who  in  general  shows  himself  mis. 
ter  of  his  subject ;  be  imagines  that 
the  advocates  for  the  common  hf« 
pothesb  of  respiration  suppoBe^  that 
oxygene,  in  the  gaseous  state  is  ab« 
sorbed  by  the  lungs,  and  he  is  at 
considerable  pdns  to  show  that  n> 
gas  has  been  discovered  ia  the 
blood,  and  that  the  structure  of  die 
lungs  is  not  adapted  for  absorbing 
aenform  fluids.  The  intelligeot 
reader  will  at  once  perceive,  toat 
so  clumsy  an  hypothesis,  as  the  ooe 
which  Mr.  Ellis  controverts,  is  e^ 
sentially  different  from  an^tbit  hat 
been  proposed  since  the  introdac- 
tion  of  tne  pneumatic  cbemisby. 
.  The  author  also  regards  it  as  a  grot 
objection  to  the  common  hypoAe* 
sis,  that  the  air  and  the  blood  are 
not  in  contact  in  the  Inngs^  inost 
unaccountably,  as  it  appe«nto«i 
overlooking  the  direct  and  dedave 
experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley,wkicb 
have  been  since  frequently  repeated, 
and  which  clearly  show^  that  the  in- 
tervention of  a  moistened  membr&De, 
or  of  a  ^rous  fluid,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  reciprocal  action  of  the  air 
and  the  blood  upon  each  other.  M 
far  as  we  are  ante  to  perceiTe  die 
tendency  of  Mr.  EilisS  reatoniof, 
the  principal  argument  addacedia 
favour  of  bis  opinion,  is  the  com- 
plete  analogy  which  it  forms  betweeo 
the  different  processes  of  genniDa* 
tion,  vegetation,  and  respiratioi. 
This,  however,  we  caHnot  consider 
as  anv  argument  at  sdL  The  ^oc* 
ture,  hrtbits  and  functions  of  amn»l* 
andplai  ts  are  in  general  soextreai6| 
ly  different^  that  wehave  no  grow 
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Jor  concluding  that  they  are  similar 
in  any  particillar  instance.  ^  It  is 
highly  interesting  ta  trace  the.  ana^ 
logy  between  theai,when  it  is  in  our 
poM'cr  to  rest  upon  the  basis  of  well 
established  l^ts,  but  we  cannot  ad- 
mit that  the  analogy  is  so  direct,  as 
in  any  instance,  to  afford  a  reason 
for  formine  any  particular  opinion. 
The  fifth  chapter  raay  be  con- 
sidered as  supplementary  to  the  first 
focir;it  consiats  of  an  inquiry,  whence 
the  carbone  proceeds  that  is  exha« 
led  both  by  plants  and  by  animals. 
Mr.  Ellis  supposes,  that  in  all  cases, 
it  passes  oft  dissolved  in  water;  in 
animals  he  regards  it  as  entirely  an 


excretion^  derived  not  infmediatdt 
from  the  venous  blood,  butproceed* 
ing  from  the  pulmonary  exbaiants* 
lu  the  sixth  chapter  the  author  pro- 
fesses to  give  au  account  of  the  ef- 
fects that  are  produced  by  thi» 
changes  which  the  air  experiences^ 
The  author's  remarks  are  principally 
confined  to.  the  encrease  of  tempe- 
rature, which  besupposestakesplace 
in  vegetables  as  well  as  in  animals* 
Although  we  cannot  eive  ouryaa- 
sent  to  Mr.  Ellis's  hypothetical  opi- 
nio ns,  we  regardjiis  work  asa  valuable 
addition  to,  science;  It  forais  an  in* 
teresting  collection  of  facts,  relate^ 
in  acanaidand  perspicuous. manner* 


-Akt.  XX III.  Tke  Code  of  Health  and  Longevtiy  i  ar  a  cmcue  Fte^tp,  of  the  Prifui* 
files  calculated  for  the  Preservation  of  HealtAf  and  the  Aitainmmi  of  long  Life,  Be^ 
ing  an  Attempt  to  prove  the  Practicability  rf  condensing,  uithin  a  narrow  ComfiasSf 
ihe  most  material  Information  hitherto  flccumulatedf  regarding  the  different  Arts  anil 
Setenceti  or  any  particular  Branch  thereof  ijy^^ir  JohnSinclair»  Bart^  8to  .  i  y  ol^.  . 

WE  have  ever  considered  the  la-    Many  persons,  either  credulous  and 


boursof  Sir  John  Sinclair-  as  highly 
▼aluablc  ;  they  have  never  been 
wasted  on  idle  and  unprofitable  spe- 
culations but  uniformly  devoted  to 
those  subjects  in  which  the  interests 
of  man  are  prominently  and  imme- 
diately concerned.  His  writings 
contain  a  map  of  trust-worthy  do- 
cuments collected  with  indefatiga 


ignorant  themseive^^  or  interested 
in  imposing  on  the  credulity  and  ig- 
norance ot  others^  have  arrogated 
the  discovery  of  certain  vital  eiixirs^ 
which  could  change  the  very  nature 
and  constitution  of  man,  and  makp 
mortaliiy  immonaL  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  balms  and  elixirs,  these 
golden  tinctures,  panaceas  ahd  spe- 


e-    cifics,  his  nature  .and  .coustit'utipa 


ly  distant  sources.  He  collects 
iacts,  and  arranges  them  for  the 
convenient  reference  and  consulta- 
tion of  others,  occasionally  inter- 
spersing such  remarks  as  his  own 
Judgement  or  observation  suggests. 
It  is  in  this  collection  of  facts,  this 
arrangement  of  them,  and  these 
interspersed  remarks  that  the  value 
of  the  present  work  consists. 

The  subjects  of  health  and  lon- 
gevity, from  their  very  nature, 
jmust  at  all  times  and  in  cs^ty  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  have  excited  and 
fixed  the  attention  of  man  ;  accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  volumes  almost 
iinnunserable  have  been  compo>e^l 
ti  pen  them  in  tarions  ages  and  coun- 
rjries,  some  by  intelligent  and  sci- 
d^tinc  writers,  others  by  ignorant, 
or  impudent  and  designing  quacks. 
Akn.  Rjiv,  Vol.  vL 


yet  remain  unchanged,  his  corporeal^ 
Frame  has  still  the  same  constant 
tendency  to  decay  and  perish,  whick 
was  originally  imparted  to  it ;  nor 
has  the  period  of  human. existence 
been  for  an  hour  protracted  by  these' 
presumptuous  and  absurd  chimeraa*- 

But  although  in  these  eni'ghten- 
ed  limes  we  may  ridicule  the  idea 
of  investing  mortals  with  the  mantle 
of  imu)ortality,  or  even  <rf  restoring' 
to  them  patriarchal  longevity,  ye< 
the  experience  and  obf&cTvatioi^  of 
every  cJay  convince  us,  that  as  ddere 
are  certain  seusual  indulgences^ 
certain  habits, ,  employments,  and 
climates  which  are  injurious  to  hu- 
man health  and  human  life^  so  con^ 
sequently  that  abstinence  from  tho6« 
indulgences,  habits^  and  employ* 
ments,  and  tesidience  in  Bxt>r«  salu* 
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brious  climates,  must  tend  to  pro- 
dace  the  opposite  effects. 

The  titte-page  intimates  that  this 
work  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  experiment,  as  an  attempt  to 
pro\^  the  practicability  of  arranging 
and  condensing  the  knowledge  al- 
ready accumu&ted  regarding  the 
different  arts  and  sciences,  or  any 
particular  branch  of  them.  Any 
man  who  succeeds  in  condensing 
human  knowledge,  and  rendtring  it 
'more  easily  accessible,  is  a  public 
benefactor.  A  stronger  argument 
in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  some 
comprehensive  plan  for  this  pur- 

Sose  cannot  be  urged,  Sir  jobn 
inclair  says,  than  the  reputed  num- 
ber of  printed  yoiumes  now  in  ex- 
istence. In  the  national  Library  of 
Paris  alone  there  are  about  tnree 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  besides 
manuscripts  amounting  to  between 
se%'enty  and  eightj-  thousand.  As 
there  must  be  a  number  of  works 
in  oth^r  languages  not  in  that  li« 
brary,  it  is  no  extravagant  estimate 
that  the  total  number  of  volumes 
now  in  print,  cannot  be  much  <^ort 
of  five  hundred  thousand.  Such- 
immense  masses  of  printed  paper, 
it  is  truly  observed,  can  answer  no 
good  purpose,  and  are  a  heavy  load 
upon  literature  and  the  acquisition 
or  useful  knowledge.  A  man  to  be 
master  of  all  the'facts  and  observa- 
tions, not  of  any  particular  art  or 
sciei^Cf ,  l?ut  even  of  any  branch  or 
subJivision  of  it,  must  devote  many 
years  of  intense  application,  even 
under  the  nrost  favourable  circum- 
'stances,  even  supposing  him  to  be 
already  master  of  the  respective  Ian- 
-guages,  in  which  the  works  to  be 
'consulted  are  composed,  and  sup- 
-posing  that  he  had  every  facility 
of  obtamin^  them. 

The  outlines  of  the  plan  whieh 
is  suggested  fdr  the  condensation  of 
•fcnowiedg** — for  the  separation  of 
the  pure  metal  from  the  dross,  are 
these:  let  any  art  or  science  be 
fixed  upon,  for  example    Physic: 


let  it  b6  divided  into  blanches,  ana^ 
tomy,  pathology,  physiology,  scir- 
gerj-,  &c.  Thiis  division  being 
adopted,  let  some  hitelligent  person 
be  employed  to  draw  up  an  ana^ 
lysis  of  the  whole  or  some  branch 
of  the  subject :  this  volume  for  in- 
stance  on  health  and  longevity, 
may  be  taken  for  an  example  if 
such  a  view  of  the  proposed  sub- 
ject is  given  as  is  generalij  spprofu 
ed  of,  let  the  work  be  transkted 
either  at  the  public  expence,  or  at 
the  expence  of  some  society  esta- 
blishea  for  that  purpose,  into  all 
the  principal  lanpui^es  of  Europe, 
inviting  by  premiums  any  comnra- 
uicationi  which  may  remlerit  noie 
complete.  Let  a  collection  also 
be  made  of  every  aothor,  anciait 
and  modem,  who  has  written  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  sob- 

{*ect  in  question:  let  these  woib 
>e  examined  thoroughly  by  intai. 
ligent  men,  and  every  valuable  fiMt 
or  observation  they  contain  be  ek- 
tracted  out  of  them.  The  wbtif 
mass  of  materials  being  thus  eot 
lected,  let  an  able  person  vnik  a 
committee  of  assistants  be  appoiol- 
ed  to  digest  the  whole.  A  moA 
thus  formed,  it  is  presumed  m^ 
be  accounted  a  code  or  standafriar 
a  knowledge  of  that  subject,  wad9^ 
which  all  future  pubiieatioos  la- 
garding  it  must  necessarily  refer« 

Such  is  the  plan  proposed;  iti^ 
somewhat  chimerical,  and  Sir 
Sinclair  has  shewn  by  his  owu 
ample,  that  much  may  be  dooeL 
wards  condensing  and  arranging  M 
most  curious  and  important  CscCsr 
some  departments  ot  human  1 
ledge  without  the  co-operatioa' 
such  a  committee  of  assistants 
is  here  proposed. 

The  plan  of  the  present  woiki 
shalMay  before  our  readers: 

*^  The  most  natural  division  of  the  _^ 
ject  uoder  connderatioo,  leems  to  bc^t 
poiat  outy 

1.  The  circumstances  which  a 

tend  to  promote  health  and  loDgeri^,  i 
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dejeiuieQtKSf  indrndoal  attentioi!,  or  ^ 
bbseri^ance  of  partictila]:  roles 

4,  The  rules,  Vhtch,  if  dbdervtd  by  an 
individual^  have  a  tendency  to  preserve 
health  and  existnice,  eVeo  #here  these 
circumstances  are  wanting.     Andi 

8.  The  regulations  by  which  the  gene* 
ral  health  9M  safety  of  a  great  community 
ar&{irotectedfroiii  the  various  injuries  to 
which  tifaey  are  l&ely  to  be  eaq>osed. 

Part  I. 

.Cuvttustdnee^  viUch  t^cessanly  t^tut  h 
promote  Health  and  Longevit^^  indefufi' 
dent  of  individual  aUentionf  or  tte  oh' 
ter^fonct  of  particular  rules. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed,  that  while 
iadhridaals  differ  so  much  from  each  other 
trith  regard  to  a  Variety  of  important^  par- 
ticulars, as  the  climate  in  which  they  re- 
tide^  the  manner  in  which  they  are  form* 
ed,  &c.  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
materill  difference  with  respect  to  their 
health  and  the  duration  of  their  lives.  It 
li€«setitial,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  ' 
ilcenaia  what  these  particulars  are.  It 
#eems  to  me  that  ^ey  may  be  all  com- 
mhended  under  the  following  general 
heads  :^ 

1.    Circumstanced  connected  with  the 

riOQ  df  the  individual,  as,  1.  Parentage, ; 
Perffect  birth ;  S.  Gradual  growth  ; 
4.  Natoral  cohstitutton ;  a.  Form ;  6.  Sex ; 
andr  7.  "Where  nature  makes  an  effort  to 
rehew  the  distinctjods  of  youth. 
8.    Circumstances  connected  with  the 


cation ;  3.  Occupation ;  4.  Connubial  coi* 
nekion ;  and  6  Kxemption  from  aeddems. 
Where  a  favourable  condition  of  all,  or 
the  greats  part  of  these  tmnimsunees 
Occurs,  there  health  smd  longevity  nwy 
be  expected; 

Part  II. 

Rules  for  preserving  Health  and  promoting 
Longevity. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  men  lived  uniformly 
in  .  a  healthy  climate,  were  possessed  of 
strong  and  vigorous  frames,  were  descend- 
ed from  healthy  parents,  were  educated  in 
a  hardy  and  active  m  inner,  were  possess- 
ed of  excellent  natural  dispositions,  were 
placed  in  comfortable  situations  in  life, 
were  engaged  only  in  healt!  .y  occupat'ons, 
were  happily  connecte  J  in  marriage,  &c. 
&c.  there  would  be  little  occasion  tor  me« 
dical  rules.  But  it  is  universally  known, 
that  some  individuals  enjoy  only  a  part  of 
these  advantages,  whilst  others  possess 
hardly  any  of  them  complete.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  attending  to  those 
ruleSf  which  observation  and  experience 
have  pointed  out,  as  being  the  most  likely 
to  counteract  the  disadvantapres,  arising 
from  so  material  a  want,  as  of  any  of  the 
natural  or  incidental  advantages  above  enu- 
merated.   These"  rules  relate, 

1.  To  objects  essential-ioT  man  in  every 
sityation,  and  without  which  he  cannot 
exist,  even  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  as, 

5.  Labour,  orexer'» 
cise,  and 

6.  Sleep. 


1.  Air  ; 

itaiod  of  the  individual,  whether  relating,     3    Solid  food-  ' 
I.  To  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  of,  2,  To    4^  Digestion  T 

2.  To  articles  not  so  essential,  but 
which  are  highly  desirable^  more  especially 
for  men  in  a  state  of  civilization,  and  re- 
finement ;  these  are. 


its  pasaiontc 

9.  Circumstances  connected  with    the 


tlaoe  where  any  individual  resides,  Whe* 
tter  1.  In  a  hot,  a  cold,  or  a  temperate 
dimate  ;  2.  Whether  in  a  high  or  in  a  low 
situation ;  3.  Whether  to  a  southern  or 
other  exposure ;  4.  Whether  on  the  sea- 
ihore,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  or  a  river, 
air  at  a  distance  from  water  $  5.  Whether 
iii  the  oeighbourhood  of  woods  br 'other- 
Wi»e  I  6.  Whether  in  a  dry,  a  clayey,  or 
a  marshy  soil ;  7.  Whether  with  an  abun- 
dance, or  a  scarcity  of  fuel ;  8.  Whether 
in  a  wet  or  dry  atmosphere  ;  9.  Whether 
on  a  continent,  in  a  large  island,  or  in  a 
nnall  one  %  and  10.  Whether  in  a  tpwn,  a 
VJllage*  or  in  the  country. 
4.  Adventitious  or  miscellaneous  cir- 
;  as  1.  Rank  in  life ;  2.  Edu- 


1.  Clothing  J  S.- 

2.  Habiution;  4. 

And  S.  To*  articles 
natures  as 

1.  Temper;     * 

2.  Habits;  6. 
S.  Cleanliness; 

4.  Bathing; 

5.  Rehef  from  acci- 


Amustnients;  and 
Medicme. 

of  a  miscellaneous 

dents;  and 
Travelling,    or 
change  i>f  resi- 
dence. 


It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  man^  of 
these  rules  are  not  applicable  to  all  sitna* 
tions,  but  must  vary  according  to  climate, 
constitution!  the  progress  of  life,  &c. 
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mnd  that  the  ofyct  of  thit  fuiUicatl&H  ir, 
merdy  to  give  iuformaiioth  r^orSfig  the 
gemtrai  system  that  may  he  fmrssied^  uawng 
it  t9  each  imdiwduMtQ  ahfdy  the  rules 
therein  rtcommendedf  accoraifg  to  times  auJ 
eureumstancesm 

Paet.  Ill- 

Regtdatkns  for  the  Health  of  the  Com- 
mmuty. 

It  is  In  Tain*  howevert  that  either  na^ 
tare  has  formed  an  individual  for  long  life, 
or  that  he  observes  all  those  rules  which 
lare  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
unless  attention  be  paid  by  the  Government 
ci  a  country*  to  the  happiness  and  safety 
of  its  subjects.  This  is  a  point  which  has 
seldom  been  attended  to  in  the  manner 
in  which  its  importance  deserves.  While 
the  attention  of  lawgivers  is  unceasingly 
directed  to  a  variety  of  less  important  ob- 
jects, those  regulations  on  which  the  safety 
of  the  people  at  large  depend,  are  unfor- 
tunately neglected,  i  et  what  can  be  more 
pembtous,  than  to  suffer  the  climate  of  a 
count  J  }'.for  instance,  to  condnue  noxious 
to  the  he^iith  of  its  inhabitants,  merely  for 
want  of  drainage,  cahivation,  and  im- 
provement, when  thousands  of  instances 
might  be  adduced  of  the  advantages  which 
have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  an  op- 
posite system  ?  What  can  be  more  impo- 
litic than  to  permit  unwholesome  provi- 
sions and  other  articles  to  be  sold,  without 
punishing  those  who  thus  attempt  to  in- 
jure the  health,  perhaps  to  destroy  the 
existence  of  their  fellow  creatures?  What 
more  dangerous  than  to  permit  public 
amusements  of  a  pernicious  nature ;  to  au- 
thorise improper  customs ;  to  neglect  the 
education  of  youth,  when  the  foundation 
ought  to  be  laid  of  their  future  health  and 
strength;  to  suffer  public  institutions  to 
become  the  seminaries  of  disease ;  to  dis- 
regard the  safety  oi  those  who  are  trained 
for  the  public  defence*  ;  to  sanction  the 
sale  of  noxious  or  doubtful  medicines ;  and 
above  all,  to  permit  the*  le.'«t  risk  of  con- 
tagious disorder  being  admitted  into  a 
counyy,  by  wh'ch  its  whole  population 
may  be  affected  ? 

The  Police  of  Public  Health,  there- 
fore, is  a  most  important  branch  of  the 
proposed  inquiry ;  and  the  events  which 
have  recently  happened   in  Spain  and  at 


Gibraltar,  have  given  it  addidoDslioteRiti 
It  noay  be  treated  of  under  tbe  fblloviBg 
geneial  heads; 

1.  Police  of  Climate. 

2.  Police  of  Physical  Edncadon. 
8.  Police  of  Diet. 

4.  Police  of  Public  Aniasementi. 

5.  Police  or  Habits  and  Costooi. 

6.  Police  of  Public  Institoiiooi. 

7.  Police  for  the  Health  of  Saiionai 

Soldiers. 

8.  Police  to  prevent  coDtagioot  diior* 

ders.    And, 
9*  Police  of  Medicine,  and  tbe  ooa 
of  promotmg  its  improTenuot 

,  But  though  it  may  be  propertogiitt 
general  view  of  these  important  sn^, 
it  is  not  intended  to  enter  mudliotoli^ 
tail,  as  the  Police  of  Public  Hdih,» 
doit  ample  justice,  woddrn|iuRat(|B> 
rate  and  very  extended  discosstoo. 

CONCLUSION. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  ^  intended  wt 
which  others  might  doubtless  have  ea* 
cuted  with  more  abih'ty,  but  none  witki 
more  anxioua  wish,  that  it  tasjfmftd 
stantlally  serviceable  to  the  interests  c'l 
human  nature ;  or,  at  any  rate,  uttfclo| 
those,  who  may  apply  their  lalcnu  d  \ 
industry  to  render  the  invcstigatioo t{» 
in  carried  on,  still  more  com[Jett." 

In  the  first  volume,  the  matenk 
thus  accumulated  are  digested:  is 
the  other  three  are  given  the  sen- 
timents  of  various  writers  bfldi 
ancient  and  modern,  and  tiie  coo- 
munications  to  the  author  himselt 
So  that  the  first  volume  is  lo  k 
considered  as  an  integral  work, » 
as  an  example  cT  close  condeia- 
tion.  ^ 

It  will  not  therefore  beex;i«» 
that  \vc  shall  attempt  to  reducefltt 
a  still  narrower  compass  these « 
densed  materials.  As  we  haven 
the  work  with  pleasure  and  pn 
ourselves,  so  we  recooiaieod  it 
the  perusal  of  others.  Thcresfl 
thing  in  it  to  alarm  tbe  valeti^ 
nary  or  shock  the  rtasmUt  t 
of  pleasu  re.     The  author  is  ncW( 


*  The  0/:thaltr,in,  which  has  spread  through  so  many  of  those  gajlaot  c»y» 
Si  ived  in  E^ypt,  is  a  dis^^race  to  our  militiry  Medical  Police. 
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ID  bis  principle  nor  practice  an 
ascetic :  he  recommends  no  severi- 
ties, no  abstinence,  no  privations  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  Indeed,  with- 
out its  comforts,  what  is  there  in 
life  worth  living  for  ?  Temperance 
is  the  de!ty  whom  he  adores,  and 
at  her  shrine  he  invites  the  aclora- 
tioQ  of  mankind ;  she  is  to  be  wor- 


shipped as  ^*  the  patroness  of  health, 
the  protector  ot  beauty,  the  pro- 
longer  bf  life,  tKe  insurer  of  plea- 
sure, the  promoter  of  business,  the 
guardian  of  tlie  person,  the  pre- 
server of  the  understanding,  the 
promoter  of  every  intellectual  im- 
provement, and  of  every  moral  vir- 
tue." 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 


NATURAJ,  HISTORY, 


Art.  I.  Soographff  or  the  BeaftHes  qf  Nature  difplaycdf  in  'select  Deicripiiom  Jro^ 
the  Animal  and  yes'ta'de,  witk  Additions  from  tlie  MineraJ  Kingdom ,  Syjiematic^ 
arranged.  By  W.  WoqD>  F.  Z..  S,  I/Uairated  with  Plates  detign/ed  and  engraved 
iy  Mr.  IVilliam  Daniel.  S  Tole.  Sto^ 


IN  this  department  of  our  review, 
we  have  more    than    once    found 
occasion  to  lament  the  want  of  such 
'  a  summary  of  natural  history,   as 
^onid  be  an  eligible  class-book  to 
be  adopted  in  the  education  of  both 
male  and  female  youth.    Complete  • 
Jvto  answer  this  purpose,  it  should 
l>e  guarded  in  its  expressions  con- 
cerning certain  subjects  which  can- 
not be  entirely  omitted,  and  should 
enter  into  no  minpte  detail  of  par- 
ticulars which  may  in  any  decree 
wound  or  impair  the  delicacy  or  the 
Vincorrupted  mind  :  it  should  in  all 
its  parts  have  a  tendency  to  make 
beneficial  impressions  on  the  heart, 
and  especial jy  to  produce  a  lively 
sense  of  the  infinite  wisdom   and 
goodness  which  are  clearly  discern- 
ible in  the  most  common  and  most 
conspicuous  appearances  of  the  vi- 
sible creation :    it  should  be  both 
popular  in  its  manner,  and  strictly 
scientific  in  its  plan  and  execution : 
it  should  relieve  the   dullness    of 
technical  descriptiou  bycircumstan. 
tial  and  spirited  representations  of 
manners  and  utilities ;    and  finally 
should  aim,  not  merely  to  kave  its 
readers  amateurs,  but   to  raise  in 
them  a  desire  and  to  put  them  in 
the  way  to  become  skilful  and  per- 
severing naturalists.   *We  are  sorry 
\Q  be  obliged  to  repeat  that  a  work 
of  this  kind  is  still  a  desideratum. 
The  author  of  the  publication  now 
before  us   hat  been  satisfied  with 


hiimbler  views.  He  candidly  ac« 
knowledges  that  bis  work  is  ^^  only 
a  selection  of  those  objects  in  mh 
tural  history  which  appeared  to  him 
best  calculated  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  any  re- 
lish for  this  rational  pursuit,  and 
most  Ukely  to  afford  amusement  to 
the  rpany  who  care  but  little  about 
the  study.'*  In  conformity  with  this 
design,  tie  has  very  ^parmgly  m* 
dnlged  himsdlf  in  philosophical  dis- 
cussions;  I^e  developes  do  priici* 
pies  of  arragement;  he  does  not 
profess  to  trace  out  the  steps  which 
mark  the  regular  gradation  of 
created  beings ;  be  takes  detached 
instances  from  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  iust  as  he  hap- 
pened to  be  fumisbed  with  mateiiaL, 
without,  as  far  as  appears  to  us,  aoy 
predetermined  reason  for  his  choice. 
In  the  animal  kingdom,  the  sob- 
jects  selected  are  1-  Quadrupeds: 
the  Horse ;  the  Ass ;  the  Ox ;  the 
BulBPalo ;  the  Argali,  or  wild  sheep; 
the  Ibex  or  wild  eoat,  and  the  Cba- 
mois;  the  Giraffe;  the  Elk;  the 
Reindeer  ;  the  Virginian  Deer;  the 
Camel ;  the  Ethiopian  Hog  ;  the 
Rhinoceros;  the  Hippopotanos; 
the  Elephant;  the  Oran-omang, 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  monkey 
tribe  in  general;  the  slow  Lemur; 
the  Dog ;  the  Wolf;  the  Arctic  Fox, 
with  a  very  slight  notice  of  our 
common  species;  the  Jackal ;  the 
striped  aoa  the  spotted  Hysna;  tho 
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Lion  ;  the  Tiger;  tbe  comnoon  Oat; 
the  common  and  the  polar  Bear; 
the  Opossum  ;  the  SabJe ;  the  Ich* 
neumon  ;  the  common  Otter;  the 
eoaimon  Hare;  the  Beaver;  the 
I^orcupine;  the  common  Squirrel; 
the  striped  Dormouse  of  Pennant, 
or  the  ground  squirrel  of  North 
America,  with  a  slight  notice  of  the 
common  Dormouse;  the  Oriental 
Bn6  the  Canadian  Jerboa ;  the  CEco* 
tioiuic  Rat ;  the  Hamster ;  the  Pla- 
rv^pus  of  Dr.  Shaw,  or  Ornithoryn- 
cnus  or  the  contmental  naturahsts; 
the  Arctic  Walrus;  the  St^al;  the 
Munati ;  the  common  anvi  the  Vam* 

S^re  Bat.     II.  Birds :  the  Conctur  ; 
e    carrion  Vulture;    the  golden 
Eagle,  with  slight  sketches  of  some 
other  species;    the  Goshawk   and 
the     connnon     Buzzard,    with    a 
brief  account  of  the  diversion  of 
hawkiiig;  the  great-eareJ  Owl,  with 
observations  on  other  species ;  the 
Slirike  ;  the  Molucca  or  red  crested 
CockatoO)  as  we  are  leu  to  expect 
from  the  preliminary  specific  cha« 
racter,  but  the  article  almost  entire* 
]y  consists  of  miscellaneous  anec- 
dotes relative  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
Parrots;  the  Raven,  the  Cuckow; 
the  Kingfisher;  the  Humming  bird ; 
the  Ostrich >    the  ruffed    Grouse; 
the  passenger  Pigeon ;  the  Water 
Ouzo] ;    the    Abyssinian  and    the 
Bengal  Grosbeak ;  the  Nightingale ; 
the  Taylor  bird ;  the  pendulous  Tit- 
mouse; the  common,  and  the  es- 
culent-nest Swallow;  the  Carolinian 
Goat-8Ucker,    or   Whip-poor-will; 
the   common    and    the    Numidian 
Crane ;  the  ^hite  Stork ;  the  com- 
moi;  Heron ;  the  wild  Swan ;  the 
common    and    the  Canadian    wild 
Goose ;  the   Bemacle  Goose 
iMallard  and  the  Eider  Duck 
Pelican;  the  Frigate,  the  Gannet; 
and  the  Penguin.    IIL    Reptiles: 
the  common  TortoiAe;   the  green 
Turtle ;  the  common^  the  esculent, 
the  bull  and    the  tree  Frog  ;  the 
common  and  the  Surinam  Toad  ; 
the  flying  Dragon  ;  the  Crocodile; 
the  common  guana;    the  Cfaamfle- 


leon ;  ike  Salfunander ;  tbe  ccooaiDoii . 
water  Newt;  the  Rattle  Snake ;  the 
great  Boa;  the  cominon  Viper;  tb^ 
Cerastes;  th<^  Cobra  de  Capello;  tb^ 
ringed  and  the  constrictor  Snake. 
IV.  Fishes:    the  common  Whale i 
tbe  common    Eel ;    the  electri^ 
Gymnote ;  the  broad-finn^d  Swpr4 
fish;  t4ie  common  Cqd;   the    R^r 
mora  or  Suckmg  fish,  with  a  sliglii 
incidental  noticeof  tbe  Lumpsueker$ 
the  Turbot ;  ^he  rostrated  Cb^etQ^ 
don ;  the  climbing  Sparus ;  the  cosar 
mon   Mackrel;  Sie   Salmon;    the 
Pike;  the  Fly  in^r  fish;  tbe  silvery  Po^ 
lyneme ;  the  Herring  ;  the  comqiOQ 
Carp ;  the  golden  Carp  r  the  Tor- 
pedo; the  white  Shark,  with  an  in^ 
cidental  notice  of  tbe  Hik)t  fish ;  the 
Stui^eon.     V.    Insects:   the  Her- 
cules Beetle;  the  Cock-chaffer;  the 
the    Pill-chaffer,  or  Tumble-dung 
Beetle; the  Stag  Beetle  ;  the  Death* 
watch;   the  Glimmer-chaffer;   the 
Grave-digging   Beetle;    the  Npt- 
Weevil,  the  Com  Weevil  and  the 
Diamond  Beetle ;  the  Timber  Bee^ 
tie ;  the  glow-vrorm ;  the  phosphoric 
beetle;  the  exploding  beetle;  the  Oil- 
beetle  ;  the  £arwig ;  the  great  Cock- 
roach ;  the  Caiiiel  Cricket  and  the 
dry -leaf  Mantis;    the  Locust;  tbe 
Lantern  Fly  :  the  Cuckow-spit  and 
the  Cicada  of  Southern  Europe; 
the  Rose  Louse  and  other  species 
of  Aphis ;  the  Cochineal  insect,  the 
Lac   insect   and  the  Kermes;  the 
Priam  Butterfly,  with  a  general  de- 
scription of  tbe  whole  family  ;  the 
common  and  the  Bengal  Silkworm 
Moths;    the  death's-head  Sphinx: 
the  great  Dragon  Fly  ;  the  comcDOsr 
Epbermera  or  May  Fly ;  the  Lion 
Ant;    the  Gall   insect;   the    Sand 
the  ^  Wasp,  or  Spbex  Sabulosa ;  the  com- 
the    mon  Wasp,  orVespa  Vulgaris;  the 
common  Bee,  with  a  slight  notice 
of  the  Carpenter  and  me  Masou 
Bee ;  the  common  Ant^  the  Sugar 
Ant  of  the  West  Indies,  three  spe- 
cies of  Ants  from  New  South  Wales, 
&C.;  the  Ox,  the  Horse  and  the    , 
Sheep  Gad  Fly,  with  the  Zimb  of 
Bruce;  tbe  pendulouB  musca,  or 
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fut^^iled  Fly,  with  cursory  observa- 
lfon»  on  the  genus »  the  common 
©natjwith  its  variety,  the  Musquetoj 
the  Termes  fatalis,the  Tenties  arbo- 
rttm,  and  the  Termes  pulsatorius 
often  confounded  with  ihe.  Death- 
watch  ;  the  common  spider,  the  gar- 
den Spider,  the  gossamer  Spider,the 
aquatic  Spider,  and  the  bird-<>atch- 
ing  Spider,  with  introductory  obser- 
vations on  the  whole  genus;  the 
African  Scorpion  ;  the  Scolopendra 
morsitans  or  Centipede.  VI.  Cru- 
btaceous  animals:  the  Land,  the 
Hermit  and  the  Pea  crab  ;  the  Lob<^ 
*ler.  VII.  Testaceous  animals  :  the 
I0onimon  and  the  goose  Barnacle; 
the  common  Piiolas ;  the  Pod  So- 
4en  OF  Razor  fish ;  the  common 
t>yster;  the  pearl,  and  the  common 
Biuscle;  the  Paper  Nautilus,  the 
Tiger  Corry,  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  genus ;  the  garden  and  the 
esculent  snail  t  the  Sliip  Worm. 
VIll.  Zoophytes  ;  Corallines  of  va- 
rious kinds;  the  fresh* water  Polype. 
The  birds,  the  fishes,  the  insects  and 
the  Zoophytes  are  introduced  by 
concise  observations  on  their  struc- 
-^ure  and  hubits. 

The  Vegetable  kingdom  is  like^ 
wise  introduced  by  desultory  remarks 
on  vegetation,  particularly  with  re- 
i^pect  to  the  seed  and  its  n)ode  of 
•germination,  the  root,  the  trunk,  the 
sapjt he  absorbing  poWerof  plants,  the 
;iry.tubil'^y  of  their  organs,  ami  the 
dispersion  of  tlieir  seeds;  with  dcr 
*criptionsof  tlie  different  parts  of 
the  t  lower  and  Fruit.  Thi^  Plants 
selectvnl,  are  the  common  Olive; 
the  Papyrus,  the  Sugar  Cane;  the 
Tcffe  or  Poa  Abysiiiic  ;  the  Coffue 
.Tree;  the  comniun  Vine;  Hcnicr 
cleiira  panaces  absurdly  called  Sweet 
Grass;  the  Jaj^an  Varnish  Tree  or 
Rhus  Vernix,  with  an  incidental  acr 
<;ount  of  the  Tst  chu  or  Varnish 
Tree  of  ihii  Chinese  described  by 
•Giosier,  anjd  for  which^  though  not 
zneuMoned  by  Mr.  Wood,  Louriero 
has  formed  his  new  genus  Aii^ia, 
l^longiDg  to  PolyaadriaiJi^i>npgyue 


of  LinniBUs;  tlieAloe;tbe  Lauras  no* 
bills  or  Bay  ;  the  Cinoamoii  and  the 
Camphor  Trees ;  tbeCi»sbew  Nut; 
the  Fly-trap  or  Dionasa  Muscipula, 
with  an  incidental  roentioo  of  Apo* 
cynumandrosa;mi£oltum;  ATenrhoa 
Carambolaor  Camounga ;  the  Maa. 
grove;  theTea*tree;  the  Baboab; 
the  Cotton-plant;  the  MoTing- 
plant  or  Hedysarupn  gjrans;  the 
ludigo^plant ;  the  Nepenthes  ;  the 
Bread-fruit;  the  Paper  Mulberry; 
the  Cocoa  Nut;  the  Cprk-trec  of 
ftuercus  suber ;  the  Scotcji  Fir,  the 
Weymouth  Pine,  the  Larch  and  the 
Spruce  Fir,  with  the  niethodof  pro^ 
curing  Turpendne,  Tar  and  Pitch; 
the  Tallow-trpe,  or  Crotoo  Sebife* 
rum  ;  the  Syringe  t^ree  or  Siphooit 
Cahuchu ;  the  Areca  or  Betel  Nut; 
the  Man  hot;  the  M^ncinelia;  the 
Valisneria;  the  Date- tree ;  the 
Waxrtree  or  Candle-berry  Myrtle, 
with  incidental  meation  of  the 
wax  deposited  on  two  Chinese  treej 
as  related  by  Grosier ;  the  fao. 
ieaved  Palm;  the  Banana ^nd  the 
Ensete  of  Bruce;  the  Sugar  Ma- 
ple ;  the  Sensitive  plant ;  tt)^  com- 
mon Fig,  the  Sycamore  Fig  and  the 
Baniau  tree ;  the  Butter-tree  of 
MungoPark;  and  last,  but  not  the 
least  in  wonder,  (we  know  iiQthing 
of  its  beauty)  the  Poisou  tre^,  or 
Bohun  Upas ! ! !  V^e  should  hare 
.been  more  surprized  at  beeing  this 
marvellous  fiction  seriously  admitted 
by  Mr.  Wood,  if  it  h^  not  gaiued 
the  belief  of  the  late  Dr.  Darwin; 
who  in  this  particular  may  be  added 
to  the  Qupabef  of  m|»n  of  genius  and 
Jearning,  who  while  on  some  subjects 
theype  scrupulously  sparing  of  their 
f^ith,  lavish  it  on  others  >vitb  a  child|i 
ish  credulity. 

.  As  the  mineral  kiqgdom,  whateter 
may  be  thought  of  the  vegetable, 
js  decidedly  not  within  the  province 
pf  Zoography,  it  is  mentioned  io 
.the  titU;,page  as  a  kind  of  appen- 
dix lo  the  work,  {t  is  introduced  by 
u  few  gonei-al  observations ;  and  the 
^e|cctio{)s  from  jt  are  not  namfrous 
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Th€y  consist  of  Stalactites,  with  a 
minute  description  of  the  celebrat- 
ed gtotto  of  Antiparos;  White 
Marble ;  Floor  Spar;  the  Diamond 
the  Ruby,  including  theTopass  and 
the  Sapphire;  the  Emerald  ;  the 
Garnet;  the  Opal;  the  Hydro- 
phane;  the  A^ate,  inchiding  the 
Cornelian,  the  Chalcedony^  the  Sar- 
donyx and  the  Onyx  ;  Granate  ; 
Common  Salt;  native  Nitre;  Naph- 
tha, including  Petroleum,  Maltha 
and  Asphaltum;  common  Coal; 
black  Lead;  Amber;  Gold;  Pia- 
tina;  Silver;  Copper;  Iron;  Tin; 
l^ead  ;  Mercury  ;  Basalles  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  Giant's  Cause  way 
aDd  the  Island  of  StafFa. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  give 
our  readers  this  dry  and  tedious  de- 
tail, by  the  impossibility  of  making 
them  acquainted,  in  any  other  way, 
with  the  information  which  they 
have  a  right  to  ejrpect  from  the 
work.  The  articles  themselves  are 
of  various  merit,  sometimes  rather 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory,  when  ad- 
dition^il  materiaU  might  easily  have 
been  obtained';  but  generally  fuller 
an4  more  instructive. 

The  arrangement  is,  for  the  most 
part,  that  of  Linnseus.  In  th*e  ma- 
ixiifcrous  QXiadrupcids  **  the  method 
of  the  celebrated  Ray  has  beeu  pre- 
ferred from  a  repugnance  to  place 
the  monkey  at  the  head  of  the  brute 
creation,  and  tbu^  to  associate  him, 
as  it  were,  with  man."  In  a  work 
which  has  for  one  of  its  titles 
"  The  beauties  of  nature  displayed," 
it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  Lord  of  this  lower  world  would 
nojfc  l^ave  been  overlooked.  We 
know  not  Mr.  Wood's  age;  but 
whether  he  be  young  or  old^  he 
cannot  be  insensible  to  the  beauty 
of  tbe  human  form,  especially  as  it 
appears  in  that  sex  which  displays  to 
usgrey-headedand  spectacled  critics. 

**  The  fairest  patternsof  excell- 
ing, nature,"  and  which  we  still 
contemplate  with  a  delighted  admi- 
jr^tiQp,  tl?ougl)  not  with  all  the  ido- 


latrous rapture  of  our  youthful  years* 
As  this  pre-eminent  beauty  has  not 
been  introduced  to  the  reader^s  no- 
tice, it  beems  of  no  conseqpience 
whether  the  Monkey  or  the  11  orse 
take  the  lead  in  the  scale  of  irra- 
tional animated  beings.  Tbe  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  cannot  be 
disparaged,  when  no  comparison 
is  made,  and  no  rivalsbip  is  suggest- 
ed. We  have  formerly  intimated 
our  dissatisfaction  with  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  Linnsean  Class  Mam-* 
malia,  and  especially  with  its  first 
Order,  which  nas  been  distinguished 
by  the  honourable  name  of  Primates; 
we  object,  however ,to  this  particular 
part,  not  because  the  Monkey  is 
placed  so  near  the  man,  but  be- 
cause cheBat  is  connected  with  both 
in  defei:ence  to  a  merely  artificial 
character,  without  any  natural  inti- 
mate affinity ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  striking  dissimilarity  in  out>- 
ward  form  and  all  the  prominent 
habits  of  life.  The  intelligent  off* 
spring  of  God,  whom  be  has  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  made  in  his 
own  image  and  after  his  own  like- 
ness, are  indisputably  entitled  to 
occupy  a  distinct  order  in  the  sys- 
tem of  animated  nature,  and  have 
been  so  disposed  by  Desmarest  in 
the  appendix  to  Nouveau  Die- 
tionnire  d'histoire  naturelle,  lately 
published  at  Paris.  But  in  every 
natural  arrangement,  the  Ape,  the 
Baboon  and  the  Mopkey  must  imme* 
diately  succeed  :  and  nothing  can 
be  mor<^  worth  the  attention  of  a 
philosophical  naturalist  than  the  re- 
semblance in  action  and  manners, 
which  is  in  many  respects  produced 
by  a  corresponding  structure  in 
spme  of  the  external  organs ;  and 
the  still  greater  differences  which 
universally  subsist,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  minute  corporeal  varia- 
tions, "but  chiefly  from  the  decisive 
distinction  between  reason  and 
.simple  instinct,  which  seems  to  in- 
dicate an  original  difference  in  the 
aiumating  principle.    Man  is  sp  faf 
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fVom  feeing  disbononrec!  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  Monkey,  and  by  s(n 
avowal  of  the  numeroiw  points  of 
coincidence  which  are  to  be  foOnd 
in  both,  that  the  contrast  which  is 
uiideniahly  tnanifpsted  in  a  great 
variety  of  much  more  imporant  re>- 
spects^  is  thereby  rendered  mor^ 
conspicuous  and  admirable.  We 
cannot^  theref<TP,  accede  to  the 
reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Wood  for 
beginnif^g  with  the  hoofed,  rather 
than  with  the  digitated  cjuadrut  eds. 
As  strongly  do  we  object  to  his 
placini!  thi*  Whale,  at  the  head  of 
the  Fishes,  not  only  in  opposition  to 
theexani;  lecif  the  best  moJem  na- 
turaijsts,  but  also  in  defiance  of  a 
general  organic  ^t^ucfure,  which 
ch  arly  connects  it  with  the  other 
Mammaii'c<,and  poinds  ont  its  proper 
place  in  the  sen  s,  uirectly  alter 
the  Walrus,  the  Seal  and  the  Ma* 
nati. 

A  more  systematic  appearance  is 
given  to  the  vvbrk  by  prefixing  to 
each  artule  a  formal  generic  and 
specific  character:  but  as  a  great 
number  of  geijera,  and  some  im- 
portant entire  families  are  omitted, 
and  as  the  character  of  more  than 
a  single  species  in  a  genus  is  not 
often  inserted,  little  assistance  will 
be  derived  from  it  by  those  who  are 
only  bcjii inning  to  study  the  science, 
and  those  who  bave  made  some  pro« 
gress  it,  must  already,  have  had 
access  to  ampler  means  of  instruc- 
tion. Nor  is  it  seldom  that  a  single 
sp  c  fie  character  stands  at  the  head 
of  an  article  wliich  includes  seve^ 
ral  other  species  without  any  no- 
tice* of  their  specific  distinctions. 

Mr.  Wood  ini>enuously  confesses 
that  ^'  he  has  not  scrupled  to  adorn 
bis  bird  with  borrowed  plumes,  and 
that  uhere\er  he  has  met  with  ma- 
terials to  his  mind,  he  has  freely 
made  use  of  them."  The  authority 
of  RoUin  is  pleaded  to  justify  this 
mode  of  composition:  but  we  can- 
not help  observing  that  in  the  pre- 
sent  case  it  is  carried  much  farther 


^an  the  exampte  of-  Kottn  nil 

sanction.   That  efkiinent  and  stoii* 

ble  Frenoh  wriler  compiled froBi tlie 

aticient  Gretk  and  Latin  historiani 

a  regular  arfd  nniibrro  narrative  iii 

b¥s  oWn  language.    Mr.  Wood  hag 

very  often  copied  his  ambor^s  ac« 

counts    verbatim,    without  adding 

any  thing  mi*teiiat  of  li^  own ;  aod 

has  sometimes  strung  several  quota. 

tions  together;  witbut  attempting 

an  easy  and  natural  tran<iirion  from 

one  to  the  other.'  Such  a  method 

of  makint?  a  book  certainly  requireB 

no  intense  study,  nor  much  labori^ 

ous  exertion.     The  volumes  fttm 

whii  h  the  extracts  are  made,  are  iu^ 

d<'ed,  for  th«  most  part  too  costly 

to  allow  the  free  u^e  of  the  fcissars. 

The  passajxes,  therefore,  must  be 

ti*anscnbed:  but  this  is  a  drudgery 

to  which  even  lowly  reviewers  are 

too  proud  to  stoop ;  and  they  well 

know  that  underlings  are  always  te 

be  found  who  wilMo  the  job  at  a 

moderate  price,  while  their  erojrfoy- 

ers  sii  in  their  arm-cbairs  and  smoke 

their  pipes     at    tbeir  ease. '  We 

are  not  ignorant   that    a  work  of 

this    kind   must,   of    necessity,  be 

little  ^more  than  compilation.  We 

acknowledge  also  that  a  coilectioo 

of  matter  from  various  and  oftea 

expensive  books,  ami  bron^t  rs 

bear  on  one  pointy  will  be  highly 

acceptable  to  a  numerous  class  of 

readers;  and  that  it  is  often  mote  sa* 

tisfactory  to  have  the  meaning  of  aa 

author  expressed  in  his  own  word% 

than  to  view  it  through  the  mediuoli 

of   another   man's    judgment  aikt 

language,  by  which  it  may  possibly 

be  so  obscured  and  distorted,  as  to 

present  to  the  mind  only  ia  faint  aod 

inaccurate  image  of  the  orieioaL 

But  allowing  this  plea  its  full  foroe^ 

we  must  still  say  with  the  poet,  ei^ 

modus  in  rebus  :  what  in  a  certais 

degree  is  allowable  and  beneficial, 

may  be  altogether  imf^rcvper  as  a 

general  rule.    A  work  which  con* 

sists    chiefly    of    quotations  fitvi 

writers  who  lived  at  dtffeient  tuneS) 
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!)0«8es$e4  unequal  (Agrees  of  kho<v- 
cdge,  followea  different  systems  or 
had  no  system  to  follow,  and  had 
.each  his  peculiar  style,  is  a  kind  of 
literary  patchw6rk  which  can  never 
be  pleasant  to  read,  and  can  scarcely 
be  ai^ys  consistent  with  itself,     'n 
that  now  before  us,  several  instanced 
of  the  last  mentioned  inconvenience 
lOccur.    Thus  the  Agave  Atnericana 
iSr  great  American  aloe  is  sard  in 
(he  specific  character,  taken  from 
Wiilaenow^s  s|>ebies  ^lantarum,  to 
be  stemless  r  but  in  the  descriptioti 
^hich  immediately  follows  a  stem  is 
attributed    to  it    which   erenerally 
rises  upwards  of  twenty  feet  hign. 
So  direct  a  contradiction  must  needs 
puzzle  a  common  reader  Who  does 
not  know  that  in  the  strictness  of 
the  Linnasan  terminolOh^  nothing  is 
called  a  stem  which  does  not  sup- 
port leaves  as  well  as  6owers,  and 
that  a  stalk  with  only  flowers,  such 
as  that  of  the  plant   in  question,  is 
called  a$cape.  Willdenow^s  specific 
character  is  critically  exact ;  w^ile 
the  subsequent  description  is  loosely 
(Expressed  in  popular  language.   In 
the  middle  of  this  article,  which  in- 
cludes the  Agave  and  the  Aloe  of 
Linnseus,  there  is  aukwardly  intro* 
duced   from  the  Abbe  La  Pluche, 
who  knew  little  of  Botany,  the  de- 
scriptioi)  of  aplanterroneously  called 
fagr  him  an  aioe,  and  said  by  Mr. 
Wood  in  a  note,  which  seems  to 
Have  bean  written  after  the  article 
was  transcribed  for  the  preis<«,  to  be 
the  Excsecaria  agallocha,  supposed 
by  Linnsus  to  be  the  Agallochum 
0r  Aloes- wood  of  the  materia  me* 
dica.    If  Mr.  Wood  had  consulted 
the  Flora  Cochinchinensis  of  Lou- 
reiroy  he  would  have  learnt  that  Lin* 
aisua  was  mistaken  in  bis  conjecture, 
and  that  the  true  Aioes-wood  ia  ob* 
ttiined  irom  a  tree,  a  natite  of  Co* 
diinchina,  till  lately  unknown  lo 
botanists,  which  Loutiero,  refers  to 
a  new  genus,  and  calls 'Aloexylum 
Agallochum.    The  same  author  has 
given  a  fuller  &<fcount  of  ibis  tre^ 


in  a  traict  vrritten  ih  the  l^ortttgnes6 
language,and  published  in  memorias 
da  AcsidcAiia  Real  das  l^iencias  de 
Lis6oa,  which  has  been  transfated 
Ittro  En^Ksfay  we  believe  by  Mr* 
Konrg,  smd  published  in  Tracts  re« 
krive  to  Botany  p.  74. 

Another  instance  of  this  kmd  of 
rnc6nsi>tence,  oibcurs  in  the  artioli^ 
Agate,  which,  in  the  specific  charac- 
ter taken  op  from  Gmeiin,;v  ho  adopts 
the  system  of  Werner,  is  stated  to 
be  a  species  of  Porphyry  formed 
of  jasper,  brittle  Quarts?,  crystal, 
amethyst,  genuine  chalcedony,  cor- 
nelian and  ony  x,petrosilex,  common 
flint,  mixed  together  in  a  greatel^ 
or  lesser  proportion.  So  Mr.  Wood 
translates  the  Latin*  but  the  last 
word  we  aiie  persuaded  ought  to  be 
number,  and  not  proportion,  which 
implies  that  ail  these  ingredients 
must  be  found  in  a  greater  or  smaller 
quantity ;  whereas  in  the  ideas  of 
the  Gernian  naturalists  the  union 
of  any  two  6r  more  of  them  consti- 
tutes an  Agate.  In  the  larger  de- 
scription, on  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  ofthe  French  naturalist  is  adopt- 
ed and  the  Agate  is  described  as 
an  homogeneous  stone,  which  in  its 
texture  is  nothing  but  a  flint  varie- 
gated with  different  colours,  of 
which  the  onyx,  the  corotlian,  the 
chalcedo&y  and  the  sardonyx  are 
said  to  be  merely  varieties,  entirely 
depending  for  tKeir  celebrity  on  the 
beauty  of  their  colour. 

In  the  generic  character  of  the 
Tortoise  the  feet  are  said  to  be  like 
fins,a  character  directly  contradicted 
in  the  immediately  rollowing  ac-^ 
count  of  the  common  land  Toitoise 
and  which  in  fact  is  peculiar  to  the 
marine  species  or  proper  Turtles.  ', 

We  have  pointed  out  these  inw 
perfections  and  inconsistences^ 
that  they  may  be  corrected  in  a  fu« 
ture  edition.  For  after  all  the  de* 
duction3  from  its  merit,  which  from 
an  imperious  sense  of  our  duty  to 
the  public  we  have  reluctantly  made, 
we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that 
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Mr.  Wood  has  produced  a  very  en- 
tertaining sind  useful  work.  It 
breathes  throughout  an  amiable 
spirit:  it  contains  nothing  which 
can  give  a  wrong  bias  to  the  ^outh* 
ful  mind :  it  enters  into  no  details 
which  a  father  would  be  unwilling 
to  read  to  his  daughter,  or  a  bro* 
ther  to  his  sister :  although  its  im- 
mediate subject  is  the  creature,  it 
never  loses  sight  of  the  Creator,  but 
directs  our  attention  to  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  the  great  first 
cause  in  a  natural  manner,  without 
affectation  or  parade.  It  is,  there- 
fore, well  adapted  to  its  avowed 
purpose  ;  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  the  younger  members  of 
families  in  superior,  or  at  least  easy 
circutnstances.  To  such  as  expe- 
rience the  res  angusta  domi,  the  ex- 
cellent plates  bv  which  it  ^is^embel- 
lished  will  rencferit  too  costly.  And 
even  many  of  those  who  could  for- 
0jerly  without  imprudence  devote  a 
tenth  of  their  income  to  gratifica- 
tions of  this  elegant  kind,  must 
now  restrain  their  inclinations  with 
a  sigh,  since  that  tenth  has  been 
forced  into  a  different  channel. 
The  happier  few,  to  whom  an  alie- 
nation oi  another  tenth  from  their 
absolute  wants  will  be  no  inconve^ 
nience,  will  think  themselves  am- 
ply compensated  for  the  additional 
price  set  upon  these  volumes  in 
consequence  of  their  being  enrich- 
ed by  the  masterly  designs  of  Mr. 
Daniel.  For  as  the  author  observes, 
**  the  care  with  which  the  subjects 
have  been  drawn  from  nature,  and 
the  picturesque  scenery  which  ac- 
companies them,  and  which  is  strict- 
ly cnaracteristic  of  the  different 
countries  which  they  inhabit ;  con- 
spire to  give  them  a  plape  among 
tne  first«rate  productions  of  the 
kind.*' 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Wood  we  must  express  our  wishes 
that  he  may  be  induced  to  try  his 
abilities  at  a  more  original  composi- 
tion in  the    form  at  least,  if   not 


with  respect  to  the  matter.  Hi^ 
love  of  science  will  render  the  em- 
ployment pleasing,  his  professional 
medical  eaucation,  if  our  informa- 
tion be  correct,  has  been  favoura- 
ble to  the  undertaking,  and  his  fixed 
residence  in  the  Metropolis  ^ves 
him  ready  access  to  the  best  collec- 
tions and  libraries.  Those  articles 
which  are  chiefly  translated^  from 
the  Nouveau  dictionaire  d'histoire 
naturelle,  and  which  of  course  are 
specimens  of  his  own  style  and 
manner,  convinee  us  that  if  he  will 
depend  more  on  his  own  exertions, 
he  will  soon  take  a  higher  rank  in 
the  literary  world  than  he  has  yet 
ventured  to  claim.  Our  readers,  we 
doubt  not,  will  be  of  the  same  opinion 
when  we  have  laid  before  them  his 
account  of  the  Nepenthes,  which  wc 
have  chosen  as  well  on  account  of  its 
shortness,  as  of  its  being  a  favour- 
able example  of  his  talents  as  a 
writer,  when  he  does  not  prefer 
transcribing  whole  pages  verbatim 
from  other  authors. 

«<  THE  QepeDthe8  may  justly  be  classed 
among  the  most  singular  productions  of 
the  vegetable  world.  The  plant  has  always 
excited  the  admiradon  of  those  who  have 
examined  its  stmcture,  with  a  view  to  the 
contrivance  which  is  so  strikingly  exhi- 
bited in  the  fbrmadon  of  its  leaves.  The 
nepenthes  is  a  nadve  of  India :  it  is  as 
herbaceous  plant,  with  thick  roots,  and  a 
simple  stem,  crowned  with  flowers  dispos- 
ed  in  bunches.  The  leaves  are  alteniate, 
partly  embracing  the  stem  at  theii  ba8e,aiid 
terminated  by  tendrils,  each  of  which  sa^ 
ports  a  deep,  membranous  urn,  of  an  oblong 
and  shape^closed  by  a  little  valve  like  the  lid 
of  a  box.  This  appendage  to  the  leaf  appears 
to  be  as  designed  and  studied  a  piece  of 
mechanism  as  any  thing  we  can  meet  with 
in  Nature's  more  complicated  productions. 
The  leaf,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  ter- 
minated by  a'  deep  oblong  urn ;  this,  io 
general,is  filled  with  a  sweet  limpid  water. 
In  the  morning  the  lid  is  closed,  but  it 
opens  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  a 
portion  of  the  water  evaporates  ;  this  u 
replenished  in  the  night,  and  each  morn- 
ing the  vessel  is  fulH  and  the  lid  shut* 
The  plant  grows  io  a  climate  where  the 
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farclied  fmellef  is  frequently  in  wAt  of  of  all  others  the  most  refreshing  to  thein* 

Rfreshroenty  and  gladly  avails  himself  of  haUtants  of  hot  climates, 
the  water  which  this  vegetable   a^rds»         ^  Whatever  is  sufficiently  singular  ta 

each  urn  containing  about  the  measure  of  raise  our  admiration,  frequently  becomes 

half  a  wine  glass.    The  use  of  this  plant  the  object  of  sv^erstition :  this  is  the  case 


is  too  evident  to  need  any  comment.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  nature  of 
the  bounty  of  Providence,  who  has  filled 
the  urns  of  the  nepenthes  with  a  treasure. 


with  the  nepenthes  amon^  the  inhabitants 
of  Madagascar,  who  believe  that  if  they 
overturn  one  of  these  vessels  of  water  no 
rain  will  fall  on  that  day.'' 


A&T.  II.    jin  Itaroduction  to  Plifjstologicd  and  Systematical  Botany. 
•    Edward    Smit h,  M.  D,  F.R.  S.&e.  &c.     President    of  the 
8vo.  pp.  550. 
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Soeiet^m 


IT  is  with  great  satisfaction  that 
we  introduce  to  our  readers  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  on  a  favourite  sci- 
ence which  comes  from  the  hand 
of  a  master.  The  well  known  abi- 
lities of  Dr.  Smich  could  not  fail 
to  excite  general  expectation  :  and 
after  repeated  perusals  of  the  work 
itself,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce that  it  will  abundantly  jus- 
tify the  warm  applause  expressed 
by  the  audience  wiien  the  intended 
publication  was  first  announced  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  Of  the  in- 
troductions to  Botany  which  have 
hitherto  been  extant  in  the  English 
language,  some  are  confessedly 
imperfect  and  not  always  sufficient- 
ly accurate  ;  others  are  designed 
chiefly  for  the  learned,  and  are  by 
no  means  adapted  to  general  use. 
The  learned  President  of  the  Lin- 
neean  Society  has  not  thought  it 
i>eneath  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
capacities  of  those  who  are  as  yet 
uninstructed  in  the  first  principles 
of  the  science  ;  and  has  not  forgot- . 
ten  that  much  reverence  is  always 
due  to  the  delicate  sensibility  of 
the  youthful  and  especially  '  of  the 
female  mind.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  has  clearly  explained  what- 
ever is  essential  to  the  sexual  sys- 
tem of  LinnsBus,  he  has  done  it  in 
such  guarded  terms,  and  has  pre- 
served the  strictest  decorum  of  sen- 
timent, as  well  as  of  langua!;e5 
with  so  religious  an  attention,  tliat 
the  most  modest  and  timid  may 
freely    enter   into  the   temple   of 


Flora  without  fear  of  being  insulted 
with  the  unhallowed  mysteries  of  a 
licentious,  Venus.  How  far  Dr. 
Smith  may  have  been  influenced 
by  onr  opinion  on  the  subject,  we 
oannot  determine ;  but  we  readily 
acknowledge  that  our  vanity  would 
be  not  a  little  gratified,  had  we 
.reason  to  believe  that  the  call 
which  we  ventured  to  make  upon 
him  in  the  third  volume  of  our 
Review,  was  in  any  degree  instru- 
mental to  his  engaging  in  the  pre- 
sent undertaking.  Though  we  did 
not  presume  to  ask  for  more,  we 
were  nevertheless  well  satisfied 
that  he  would  furnish  much  origi- 
nal matter,  and  write  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  adept  as  well  as 
of  the  novice.  In  this  we  have 
not  been  disappointed.  It  has  been 
his  view  to  unite  the  Physiology 
of  Botany  with  the  explanation  of 
its  technical  terms  and  systematical 
arrangements  ;  and  to  compose  a 
book,   which,    as  be    himself  ex- 

Eresses  it,  might  **  be  capable  of 
wading  into  the  depths  of  botanical 
philosophy,  whether  physiological, 
systematical,  or  critical,  any  stu- 
dent who  should  be  desirous  of 
proceeding  so  far." 

In  the  fust  eleven  chapters,  the 
able  author  has  treated  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  animals,  vegeta- 
bles and  fossils,  and  of  the  vital 
principle  essential  to  the  two  for- 
mer ;  of  the  general  texture  of 
plants  ;  of  the  cuticle  or  epider- 
mis ;  of  the  cellular  integument ; 
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i»f  tly^teYkf  of  Ijbe  wood;  of  the 
medulla  or  pith ;  of  the  s^i-ves- 
sels  and  course  of  the  «ap,  U'ith 
Mr.  Knight's  theory  of  regetatton  ; 
of  the  sap  and  insensible  pt^r  pi- 
ration  ;  of  the  secreted  fluids  of 
plants,  grafting,  and  the  heat  of 
the  vegetable  body  ;  of  the  process 
of  vegetal  ion  and  the  use  of  the 
cotyledons.  On  these  curious  sub- 
jects he  has  given  his  own  senti- 
ments, and  has  detailed  the  opini- 
ons of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
from  Grew  and  Malpigbi  to  Mirbel 
and  Mr  Knight.  We  should  have 
been  giad  to  gratify  our  readers 
with  the  essence  of  this  iiiteresting 
part  of  the  work :  but  the  matter 
IS  in  gem  ral  so  much  condensed, 
and  the  whole  ?mtten  with  such 
elegant  conciseness,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  analyze  and  s(bridge, 
would  prove  in  the  issue  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  to  mutilate  and 
obscure.  We  shall  therefore  only 
transcribe,  and  we  are  confident 
that  every  good  mind  will  thank 
us  for  transcribing,  the  -  latter  part 
of  the  first  chapter* 

**  The  Mineral  Kiagdo^  can  never  be 
^  confounded  with  ihe  other  two.  Fottila  are 
masses  of  mere  dead  unoiganized  nutter, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  chemistry  alone ; 
growing  indeed,  or  increasing  by  the 
mechanical  addition  of  extraneous  sub- 
stances, or  by  the  laws  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion, bat  not  fed  I7  novishment  taken 
into  an  organised  stm^tnre.  Their  cori- 
ona  crysttOtzation  bears  some  tesemhUiice 
to  or^asizatiott,  but  perfbmis  none  of  its 
fimctions,  nor  is  any  fiung  like  a  vital  piin* 
ciple  to  be  foond  in  tms  department  of 
Nature. 

^  If  it  be  asked  what  is  this  vital  princi- 
ple, so  essential  to  animals  and  vegetables, 
nut  of  which  f  ssils  are  destitute,  we  mast 
own  our  complete  ignorance.  We  know 
It,  as  we  know  its  Omnipotent  author,  by 
its  cflects* 

**  Perhaps  in  the  fossil  kingdom  hat 
any  be  eqmktakni  to  a  vital  principle ;  bat 
heat  is  not  the  vital  principle  of  organized 
bodies,  tl  ough  pnmUy  a  consequence  of 
tfiat  principle. 


««  ]Liv{drMi«f  of  ^iMi  ^  l>fcf^ 
prodwae  h^i  and  this  ftagMwieaQP  w 
not»  J  liuiok,  lieep  en^fe  e|  * '  ' 
a%y  d^^ical  priaaipki,  ttrngb  in  i 
tlw  pro<hictio0  of  hen  ii  ia  m 
tolei^y  W«U  ayo?n|ed  for.  Ip ; 
it  Sfseias  to  hi^ve  ii)e  .^lofest  fOVfiAt  oqn- 
Hflipon  with  vital  m^fgf*  ml  the  db^ 
ftf  ti^i$  vital  energy  are  ^  mpre  s^iK^- 
ous  in  the  operations  constantly  going  on 
in  evmr  oiganised  body»  fix)m  oar  own  tJa- 
borate  name  to  the  humblest  moss  or  fib- 
giis.  '  Those  different  fluids^  so  fine 
and  transparent^  separated  mm  each 
other  by  memhiaaes  as  fiae^  WEhiCh  com- 
{Kose  the  f  ye,  all  retain  their  proper  sitna^ 
tions  (thoqgh  each  fluid  individually  is 
fnerpetuaUy  removed  and  renevired)  ftr 
sixty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  years,  or  moze^ 
while  Rfe  remaius.  So  do  the  infinifie^ 
small  vessels  of  an  almost  invisible  insect;^ 
the  fine  and  pellucid  tubes  ef  a  plant*  aD 
hold  their  destined  fluids,  conveying  or 
changing  them  according  to  iaatd  laws» 
bat  never  permitting  diete  to  ran  tntocoo- 
fcstOQy  so  kn^  as  the  vital  jpr  ndple  aai- 
nuttea  their  vanous  forms*  Bat  no  sooner 
does  dunk  happen,  thm,  without  ana  alttw 
ration  of  stmctore,  any  ap|aient  change 
in  their  maknal  configuration,  all  is  re- 
versed. The  eye  lose^iu  form  aad 
bnghtness  ;  its  membranes  let  go  their 
contents,  which  mix  in  confuskm,  and 
thenceforth  yield  to  the  laws  of  chenns- 
try,  alone.  Just  so  it  h^pens  sooner  or 
hter,  to  the  other  parts  ot  the  animal  at 
well  as  vegetable  frame.  Oiemical 
chan^ges,  putrefaction  and  destraction»  isi- 
mediatdy  follow  the  total  privatioa  of  life^ 
the  inmortaaee  of  which  becomes  inacaat- 
ly  evident  when  it  b  no  more.  I  humbly 
conceive  therefore,  that  if  the  human  un- 
derstanding can»  in  any  case,  flatter  itself 
with  obtaming,  in  the  natural  worlds  a 
dimpse  of  the  mmeSate  agency  of  the 
I>eity,  it  is  in  the  conten^Iatioo  of  ^hit 
nniai^riacifudi  which  seems  mdepoidem  of 
material  orginization,  and  an  impabe  of 
his  own  divine  energy." 

We  have  selected  thia  passage 
because  it  possesses  a  recommen* 
dation  which  we  hope  wrill  never 
cease  to  be  a  primary  object  of  oar 
regard  ;  we  scarcely  need  say  that 
we  refer  to  its  rational  and  siib« 
lime  piety*    Ileal  religion  aad  trae 
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'|phiIo$ophy  can  never  be  at.vari- 
aoce ;  they  mutually  illustrate  aud 
tup|)Of teach  other,  aod  oa^not  be 
separated  without  an  irreparable 
injury  to  both.  We  feel  an  honest 
national  pride  in  being  able  to  add 
the  name  of  Smith  to  those  of 
^enrton,  Boyle,  and  Ray  in  the 
honourable  list  of  our  English  re- 
Jbgious  enquirers  into  the  opera- 
tions and  productions  of  the  great 
£rst  cause. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chap- 
ters are  entirely  elementary,  and 
are  devoted  to  the  explanation  of 
the  terms  which  are  applied  to  the 
different  kinds  of  roots,  stems  and 
itaiks  of  plants.  The  fourteenth 
rekbtes  chiefly  to  the  physiology  of 
,bud8.  The  fifteenth  treats  of  the 
leaves,  their  situations,  ipsertions, 
surfaces,  and  various  forms  ;  with 
-respect  to  all  which  the  definitions 
•of  terms  adopted  in  the  Linnsan 
school  are  remarkably  neat  and 
perspicuous.  The  sixteenth  is 
lihysiological'  and  enters  at  large 
into  the  functions  of  the  leaves, 
mnd  their  chemical  action  on  the 
atmosphere.  We  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  quote  a  small  part  of 
.  this  chapter. 

«  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  cc 
tieral  parpose  aosvered  to  the  vegetable 
constitution  by  these  fiuictioos  of  their 
leaves.     They   confirm    Mr.    Knight's 
theory  of  veffeution,  who  has  proved  that 
very  little  aworoum  or  new  wood  is  se- 
creted when  light  is  kept  from  the  leaves. 
They  also  help  us  to  undersund  how  es- 
sential oils  may  be  produced,'  which  are 
known,  as  weU  as  sugar  to  be  composed 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.     We  can  now  haye 
s   general  idea  how  the  nutriti^ttd  sap, 
acted  upon  by  alhthe  agents  above  men- 
tioned during  its  stay  in  the  cellular  sub- 
'  atsnce  of  the  leaf,  and  returned  fiom  thence 
impregnated  with  them  into  the  bark,  may 
|srove  the  source  of  increase,  and  of  pe- 
culiar secretions,  in  the  vegetable  frame. 
That  portion  of  sap  sent  to  the  flower  and 
iruit  undergoes  no  less  remai  kable  changes, 
'  for  purposes  to  which  those  curious  oreans 
are  devoted}   nor  is  it  returned   from 


thence,  aa  from  tbeleaves,  to  answer  an/ 
further  end.  The  existence  of  those  or- 
gans lis  stilt  more  temporary,  and  more 
absolutely  limited  to  their  own  purposes, 
thin  even  that  of  die  the  leaves,  from 
whose  secretions  theirs  are  very  distinct. 

**  But  when  we  attempt  to  consider  how 
ilie  partacuhir  sec  e  ions  of  difieretit  spe- 
cies and  tribeii  of  plants  sre  formed ;  how 
the  same  soil,  the  same  atmosphetie* 
diould  in  a  leaf  of  tbe  vine  or  s^rreipro* 
duce  a  wholesome  acid,  and  in  Uiat  of  a 
spurge  or  manchineel  a  most  virulent  poi- 
son ;  how  sweet  and  nutritious  herbage 
should  grow  among  the  acrid  crowfoot  ana 
aconite,  we  find  ourselves  totally  unable 
to  comprehend  the  existen  e  of  such  won- 
derful powers  in  so  smal  and  seemingly 
simple  an  omn  as  the  leaf  of  a  plant.  Ine 
agency  of  the  vital  principle  afone  can  ac- 
count for  these  wonders,  though  it  caaaott 
to  our  understanding,  eispiain  tliaii* 
««  The  thickest  veil,"  say^  Dr.  Thitmsoa* 
at  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  ve^etaiion* 
i*  covers  the  whole  of  these  processes; 
and  so  far  have  philosophers  hitherto  been 
from  removing  this  veil,  that  they  have 
not  even  been  able  to  anproach  it.  All 
these  operations,  indeed,  are  evidently 
chemical  d<»composidons  and  combinations; 
but  we  neither  know  what  these  decom- 
positions  and  combinations  are,  nor  the  in- 
struments in  which  they  take  place,  nor 
the  agents  by  which  they  are  related." 
«  The  vain  Buflbn  caused  his  own  sta- 
tue to  be  inscribed  a  genius  eaual  to  the 
majesty  of  nature,  but  a  blade  ot  grass  was 
sufficient  to  confound  hb  pretensions. '' 

The  seventeenth  chapter  enume- 
rates and  explains  those  parts  of  a 
plant  which  Linnaeus,  with  a  quaint, 
ness  not  unnsual  to  him,  has  called 
the  fulcra,  props  or  supports ;  but 
as  that  term  properly  apphes  to 
only  one  of  them,  the  cirrus  or 
tendril,  Dr.  Smith  justly  prefers  the 
expressive  and  strictly  definite 
Ensriish  term,  appendages.  The 
eighteenth  explains  the  different 
modes  of  inflorescence.  The  nine- 
teenth describes  and  defines  the 
different  parts  of  the  flower  and  the 
fruit.  In  the  enumeration  of  tbe 
several  kinds  of  calyx,  Dr.  Smith 
judging  the  calyptra,  or  veil  of  tbe 
Mosses  to  be  really  a  Corolla,  ne- 
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cessarily  excludes  it  from  the  Hst^ 
but  substitutes  for  it  the  Perich se- 
tium  or  scaly  sheath,  investing  the 
fertile  flower,  and  consequently  the 
fruit  stalk  in  some  mosses,  which 
be  thinks  is  the  true  calyx  of  those 
plants,  and  as  such   properly   ad- 
mitted   into  the  genetic  character 
of  hypnum ;   and    thus   preserves 
the  integrity  of   Linnseus's  favou- 
rite number  seven.     He  professes, 
however,  no  reverence  for  this  mys- 
tic number:    and    we  should  not 
have  been  at  all  disposed  to  cen- 
sure him,  if  he  had  reduced  it  to 
five,  by  excluding  also  the  Invo- 
lucrum  and    Amentum ;    both    of 
which  have  lone   appeared  to  us 
to  be  really  kinds  of  inflorescence, 
and  in  no  respect    to   correspond 
with  the  genuine  idea  of  calyx,  or 
a  coveriuir,  derived  from  the  Grfeek 
verb   je«XuVI«,    tego  or    velo,    and 
originally  applied  to  the  flower  of 
the  rose    before  it    is  opened,  or 
while  it  is  stiil  enclosed.     It  is  uni- 
versally known   that  Linnaeus  was 
driven    by    necessity    to    call  the 
Involucrum   of    the  umbelliferous 
plants  a  calyx  ;  because,  as  kejiidg^ 
edj   that   nu^nerous  natural  family 
could  not  otherwise  be  divided  into 
good  genera ;  and  because  his  owti 
established  principles,  derived  from 
the  dictates  of  s:'und  science,  for- 
bad  him   to  admit   into  a  generic 
character,  any  thing  which  is  not 
strictly  a  part  of  the  flower.     It  is 
now  almost  as   generally   allowed 
that  the  Involucrum   is   iitsuificient 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  true 
generic  distinctions  in  this  natural 
family  are  to  be  found  in  the*  seeds 
and  flowers.     Why  then  should  we 
not   nOw    call  the    leaflets  of  the 
Involucrum    what    they   obviously  ' 
are,  bracteas  ;  instead  of  elev'ating 
them  to   the    rank  of   a  calyx  or 
covering,  and  attributing  to  them 
an   office   which  they  have   never 
sustained,  and  the  duties  of  which 
tiioy  are   not    competent    to   per- 
form ?    The   objections    to  styling 


the  amentum  a  calyx  are  in  our 
apprehension  still  stibnm.    Afted 
the  most  diligent  search  we  hav^ 
not  been  able  to  discover  in  wj| 
this  supposed  calyx  really  conilts. 
According  to   the  definition  given 
by  Linnssus  in  his  Philosophis  Bo^ 
tanica,  an   Amentum  is  calyx  ex 
receptacuk)  communi  paleaceoget&. 
maceo  :    or,   as  Dr.  Smith  jusilj, 
but    unavoidably  somewhat  pin- 
phrasticaliy  translates  it,  an  Amen- 
tum or  Catkin  consists  of  acommoD 
receptacle  of   a  cylindrical  fonn, 
beset  with  nnmeroas  scales,  eaek 
of  which  is  accompanied  by  oneor 
more  stamens  or  pistils,  so  that  the 
whole  forms  an  aggregate  flower. 
Now  if  this  be  a  just  definition  of 
an  Amentum,  as    it  assuredly  is, 
and    if  an  Amentum    be  a  calyx,    | 
where  must  we  look  for  the  oAer 
parts  of  the  flower  ?  O  if  the  re- 
ceptacle, the  scales,  the  stmens 
and  pistils  be  distinct  pares  of  tbe 
flower,   where    shall    we  find  tk 
calyx?  Or  finally,  if  it  be  asserted 
that  the  receptacle  alone  cortstitutes 
the  calyx,   and  this  we  believe  b 
the     only    ren>aining    alternative, 
still  there    is   a  strange.  confusioB 
of  ideas  and  inaccuracy  of  langoagt 
For  the  receptacle    of  itself,  afid 
stripped  of  all  its  attachments,  can- 
not be  called  an  Amentum  any  more 
than  the  simple  Rachis  ofTriticaa 
can  be  called  a  spike  ;  and  yet  4e 
Amentum   is  said  to  be  a  caljx. 
In    fact   Linii«us  "himself  did  not 
aJhere  to    this    idea  in'pnctice, 
however   convenieut  it  might  be 
for  him  to  state  it  in   theory.   For 
in  the  essential   characters  prefixed 
to  the  amentaceous  genera  in  tke 
systemanaturue,with  the  singles- 
ce;>tion  of  Platanns,  ht*  nevtr  mrt* 
tions  the  Amentnm  as  the  crfyr? 
but  acconlin;^  to  him,  in  bothtte 
barren  and  fertile  ratkifis  of  cartt 
there  is   calyx    qioiior.'hvnous;  ^ 
the  barren  catkins  of  fectula,  tliofi 
is     calyx,  luooophyllus,    trifidafi 
trifiorus.;  of  Juglaus,  calyx  WW^ 
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^yltofl  iqMiiiifeniiis  I  of  Cwpi* 
toy-S  calyx  moaophyilus,  tqiiaait 
ciliata,  &c. :  ud  the  calyx  ofTHa* 
)a  and  Cupressua  is  said  to  be 
Amanti  Squama;  but  if  the  scale 
of  the  Amentum  be  the  calyx,  the 
Amentuai  itself  cannot  be  nti  too. 
In  ail  these  cases,  the  scaie^  as  we 
conceive,  is  th^  calyx  of  ad  apeta* 
lous  Boivmr-f  either  single  oraggre* 
gate,  and  being  only  partiallv  able 
to  perform  its  destineo  office  befor^ 
the  expansion  of  the  flower,  is  as* 
listed  by  the  eooimon  receptacle, 
BomeviFhat  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Patella  or  Limpet  of  the  ani* 
mal  kingdom  finds  a  substitute  for 
a  second  yalve  in.  the  immersed 
rock  to  which  it  is  attached.  Iti 
the  whole  of  this  long  chapter  the 
pbysiotogv  is  advantageously  blend* 
ad  with  the  explanation  of  terms 
and  other  elementary  matter. 

The^  twentieth  cha^pter  has  for 
its  subject  the  peculiar  functions 
of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  with 
the  experiments  and  observations 
of  Linnssns  and  others  on  the  sob* 
feet.  The  twenty-first  touches  on 
the  diseases  of  plants,  piarticular- 
\y  as  illustrative  of  their  vital  prin« 
Mple>  where  the  student  will  And 
xiuch  ciirious  information  especial* 
\y  with  respeet  to  the  fall  of  the 
ea£  The  twenty*second  is  em* 
>Ioyed  on  the  systematical  arraoge- 
sient  of  plants;  on  natural  and 
knificial  methods;  on  genera,  spe* 
ries  and  varietiies ;  and  on  somen* 
dature.  The  following  passage 
Mintains  so  much  humanitv  as  well 
IS  pM)d  sense,  that  we  snail  make 
lo  apology  for  inserting  it, 

«'  Bouoiifes  oecsnoDsUy  adut  a  ipsdi* 
ic  bsac  to  somfe  htstoriM  fiu:t  beloogiog 
o  the  fiaat  or  to  the  ptnoa  whojs  asaie 
t  besn^  a  Limua  itnoii  fiom  the  great 
locaniit  of  the  nbitli ;  Mmrhta  txorHcu 
ihfA  one  uf  his  bvoarite  pupils,  a  forrigber ; 
ftomaHia  demisM  Bind  m/tf,  ftom  a  tx>- 
tafitit  of  bamUe  Orgia  sad  character,  who 
lAenrsrds  became  s  lofty  bishop,  and  in 
irtiose  ivork  i^loa  watei^  1  liad  the  fbllow* 
iMp  fMstkMS  from  Siasas  ia  ifmhadfi 
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ygtiinf  ef  LixuisniB!  **Mioy  tttghi  ai« 
tain  wisdom,  if  theydidvottwotethejf 
had  fUtady  reached  it/*  In  like  msnoei^ 
BifomA  temttfoUa  il  well  known  to  be  4 
satire  on  the  tkhJer  botaitical  preleDsiont 
oF  the  French  ioolo^s^  as  the  JTtlSu 
pAra^Uicn  of  Jac^uin,  though  perhaps  not 
meant,  is  an  equally  Ulst  one  upon  our 
pompous  Sir  John  Hill*  I.  mean  not  to 
vppnoft  of  such  j^tires.  They  stain  tjie 
purity  of  our  lovely  science.  If  a  botanist 
dpes  not  deserve  commerodifBtieo,  fei 
him  sink  peaceably  into  oblivion.  It  sa- 
vours of  malignity  to  make  his  crown  a 
crown  of  thorns,  and  if  the  appCcatidn 
be  uojdst,  it  is  truly  diabdGcaL'^ 

The  work  cpncludei  With  to  tk» 
planation  of  die  Linnten  artificial 
sy^mj  and  copioits  illustrations 
of  the  classes  and  orders.  In  this» 
as  well  as  in  the  former  parts,  the 
experienced  botanist  will  nnd  many 
original  incidental  observations  in* 
troduced,  and  various  ioiprote* 
menis  suggested.  But  Dr.  dmith 
is  no  rash  dashing  reformer.  With 
the  caution  which  is  alleys  the 
efibct  of  accurate  lAvesitigatiou  and 
compfehensive  views,  be  proceeds 
step  by  step,  deliberating  before 
he  decides,  and  preferring  rather 
to  keep  things  as  thev  are  for  the 
present,  than  haaara  the  conse* 
quences  of  a  precipitate  change 
which  may  afteiwards  be  found 
liable  to  e<^ual  or  ^eatei'  obj^* 
tions.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Orders  Di^nia,  TrigVnia  and 
Pentagyniain  the  el^  Icosandria 
may  be  most  conveniently  united  ; 
since  in  the  very  natuifal  ftmily  of 
PomaCesPy  soml^  species  of  the 
same  g^uus  haVe  five,  others  three. 
two|  or  eteil  only  one  style  and 
a  oorreqponding  number  of  seeds. 
For  the  same  reason  he  recom- 
mends a  similar  ^Oion  of  the  se* 
Gond,  third,  fourth^  fiftl|  and  sixth 
orders  in  Folyandria ;  ob^rvlng 
that  such  Mfonhs  founded  in ' ex- 
perience ihd  not  in  theory,  s^ittf 
to  streng;tbeii  the  system  by  &df 
litatin^  its  practice.  No  part  of 
the  Lmo«an  ^stem   his,  in  hia 
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opinion,  been  less  accurately  de- 
fined or  unders  ojd  than  the  orders 
of  the  class  Polyadelphia.  He 
proposes^  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  reduced  to  three ;  Dudecandria, 
Jcosandria  and  Polyandria.  To  the 
first  he  refers  Theobroma,  Bubro- 
ma,  Abroma,  IVf onsonia  and  Citrus : 
to  the  second  Melaleuca :  and  to 
the  third,  the  remaining  genera ; 
remarking,  however,  that  Munchau- 
^ia  is  a  Lagerstroraia,  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  Polyadelphous  at  alL 
In  the  clais  Syngenesia  he  agrees 
with  most  botanists  of  the  present 
day  ill  abolishing  the  order  Mono- 
gamia.  In  Gynandria  he  adopts 
Swart z's  ideas  concering  the  mo- 
nandrous  character  of  all  the  Or- 
chidesB  except  Cypripedium  ;  and 
removes  from  the  class  all  the  ge- 
nera in  which  the  stamens  are  not 
really  inserted  either  upon  the 
style  or  the  gernien.  With  re- 
spect to  Monscia,  Diaeciaand  Poly- 


gamia,  be  doneeives  tbal  It  mif 
perhaps  hereafter  be  advisable  ti^ 
remove  from  them  such  plants 
as  have  the  structure  of  ail  the 
accessory  parts  evactlV  alike  ia 
both  barren  and  fertile  flowei^ 
and  especially  such  as  have  in  out 
flower,  perfect  organs  of  one  kind 
accompanied  by  the  rudiments  of 
the  other  kind  :  but  he  thinks  that 
nothing  more  pernicious  or  trouble- 
some can  be  attempted  than  to 
remove  to  the  other  classes  thoit 
whose  barren  flowers  are  decidedly 
unlike  the  fertile  ones.  When  the 
former  are  dismissed  to  their  pm. 
per  places  in  the  other  parts  of  dbe 
system,  he  apprehends  that  these 
three  classes  may  be  convenient^ 
formed  into  one. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  thi 
technical  definitions  are  illustnaed 
by  214  excellent  figures  engraved 
purposely  for  the  work  in  15  cop* 
per  plates. 

Art.  hi.  liktQria  Futwum.    Hhtwy  of  the  Fuci    By  Dawson  Tuav&a.  J.M^ 
F.  R.  A.  and  L.  S.  tfc.  Qfr.  l^e.  4to. 


MR.  Dawson  Turner  is  well  known 
to  tiie  lovers  of  natural  history  as  an 
excellent  botanist,  and  particularly 
as  an  acute  cryptogamist,  by  his 
synopsis  of  the  British  Fuci,his  Mus- 
corum  Hibernicorum  Spicilegium, 
and  several  papers  published  in  the 
Linnsean  Transactions,  all  of  which 
have  formerly  been  noticed  in  our 
Review.  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
of  these  publications,  he  ex  [tressed 
a  hope,  that  at  some  future  period 
his  opportunity  and  leisure  would 
allow  nim  to  uiidertake  the  bolder 
task  of  publishing  a  history  of  all 
the  Fuci  hitlierto  known,  in  which 
the  convenience  of  foreign,  as  well 
as  of  English  'jt>6taui6ts  should  be 
consplted,  by  ilV  beih^' Written  in 
the'Latjn  language.,  Theexpecta-^ 
tion  thiis  excited,  he  has  now  begun 
to  gratify :  and  we  are  happy  to 
fina  that  he  has  chosen    to   do  it 

i'rraduaily,  in    pc^riodical    numbBrs, 
riiehad  waited  tiii  he  had  fitfisbcd 


the  whole,    a  considerably  longer 
time  must  have  elapsed   before  ke 
could  have  put  into  our  possessioi 
any  part  of  the  ample  stores  of  \m 
knowledge  ;  and  his  inforrontion  af- 
ter all  would  have  been  mucbkas 
extensive  and  satisfactory  tban  it  is 
now  likely  to  be.     Independendy 
of  the  pecuniary  facilities  attend- 
ing this  mode  of  publicatioo^  boA 
to  editors  and  purchasers,   regular 
and  easy  means  are  afibrded  oy  it 
of  correcting  occasional  errors,  of 
supplying  deficiencies,   and  dbore 
all,   of   receiving  successive  com- 
munications from  distant  obserrasi 
who,   while  the   work   remains  is 
manuscript,  can  never  know  wfat 
is  wanted,  and  who;  without  the  as. 
sistance    of   the    printed     account, 
would  probably  never  have  been  led 
ip   make  the   needful   obserratioa 
wd  eiu{uiries.      In  every   depail* 
toent  of  natural  history,   th^  aak 
jectaare  m aiwierQiia  and 
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%B  to  reqaiie  tjbo  united  efforts  of 
niany  contributors  to  bring  them 
uiXg  any  kind  of  perspicubu's  oi'der, 
and  to  give  them  a  tolerable  degree 
of  consistence :  but  in  the  Marine 
Algae  the  difficulties  are  peculiarly 
g^reat,  and  by  any  single  person  ut« 
terly  insurmountable.  As  none  of 
them  are  capable  of  cultivation,* 
they  must  be  examined  in  the  situ- 
ations where  they  naturally  grow. 
As  different  species  flourish  in  dif- 
ferent seasons,  and  as  most  of  them 
undergo  great  changes  in  their  ge- 
neral form,  from  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  state  of  seedlines  to  the 
time  when  they  have  cast  their  ma-. 
ture  fruit,  their  whole  history  can 
be  learnt  only  by  those  who  reside 
constantly  near  the  sea-coast.  And 
as  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  on 
»11  the  shores  even  of  the  same 
country,  no  single  individual  can 
become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  whole  family,  or  describe  even 
the  greater  number  of  its  species 
from  actual  observation.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, therefore,  notwithstanding  his 
great  advantages  from  a  maritime 
situation,  highly  cultivated  mind, 
and  ardent  activity,  cannot  com- 
plete a  work  like  the  present  with* 
out  much  assistance.  Of  this  he  is 
alroady  assured  from  his  extensive 
^correspondence  with  die  best  cryp- 
togamists  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  in  his  own  counr 
try ;  and  we  doubt  nbt  that  many 
Dttiers  of  whom  he  has  now  noknow-* 
ledge,  will  riot  only  be  willing  to 
•communicate  the  observations  which 
they  have  already^  made,  but  will 
also  feel  tbeuiselves  stimulated  to  a 
more  minute  investigation  of  the 
•species  Avhich  occor  to  their  notice, 
.or  are  plaoed  .within  their  reach, 
and  thus  contribute  their  Ante  to- 
wards the  gradual  improvement  of 
the  science. 

A  coloured  figure  of  each  species 
h  given  by  Mr.  Tumeir  on  a  dts*- 
.tinct  plate  in  a  quarto  size,  vvith 
juagDiiied  dissections  of  the  fructi- 
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ficatipn,  as  far  af  ^t  is  ^1^ 
known,  and  Sbmetimes  with ^ead^ 
dition  of  a'  remarkable  variety. 
'These  flgurcs  are  accompanied  by 
specific  dnaracters,  carefully  select- 
ed synonyms,,  full  descriptions,  an4 
critical  remarks  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish ;  all  of  which  are  such  as  the 
public  will' naturally  ^^xpect  frooi 
Mr.  Turners  acknoivfedged  abili<^ 
ties. 

The  first  five  numbers  are  now 
before  us/  They  contain  i.  J*. 
Banksii,  a  native  o^  the  coast  of 
New  Holland,  hitherto  undescribed. 
2/  F.  Volubilis  of  Linnaeus,  l)ut  not 
of  Gmelin,  \Vliich  Mr.  Turner  still 
thinks  merely  a  variety  of  F.  Lace* 
i^tus ;  rior  of  Hudson,  which  is  suf- 
ficiently known  to  belong  to  F.  Ve- 
siculosus.  3.  F.  Canaliculatus.  4., 
F,  Distichus,  figured  from  one  of 
the  original  specimens,  in  the  Lin* 
naean  Herbarium.  5.  F.  RoUindus, 
6.  F.  Lumbricalis.  These  two  spe- 
cies, the  synonyms  and  varieties  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  so  obscurd 
and  perplexed,  are  distinguished  at 
once  when  in  fruit,  the  capsules  of 
the  former  being  lateral,  of  irregu- 
lar form,  spongy,  and  not  covered 
with  the  epidermis  of  the  frond  ; 
whereas  the  fruit  of  the  latter  is  in 
the  elongated,  cylindrical,  acumi* 
nated  apices :  when  barren,  the  for- 
mer may  be  known  by  its  solid  root^ 
the  blunt  and  eeneraily  rounded  an- 
gles of  its  dichotomies,  its  acumi- 
nated apices,  and  its  brown  trans- 
parent colour  when  dry ;  the  latter^ 
by  its  fibrous  root>  the  acute  angles 
of  its  dichotomies,  its  blunt  apices^ 
and  its  black  and  onaqiie  colour 
when  dry..  1.  F.  Tuoerculatus  of 
Hudson,  out  not  of  Lightfoot,  which 
is  only  a  synouym  to  F.  Purpuras- 
'cens.  8.  F,  Floccosus,  gathered  by 
Mr.  Menzies  on  the  north  west  coa^. 
of  America.  9.  F!  Purpurasccns  of 
Hudson.  10.  F.  Subfuscus,  de- 
scribed twice  in  the  Linnaean  Trans* 
actions  under  the  names  of  Subfus* 
cus  and  Yariiabilis,  in  consequence 
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0f  its  ra|i:lwf]riH>&imlIar  appeatv 
tocc  at  diOerentse^JKHi^  of  the  year. 
II.  F.  PiMstroidet.  13.  f .  Cyco- 
vodoklea. .  js.  f.  Oematiia  H.  F« 
|iypogiiMia»  IS.  F.  MoseifoUus. 
H.  F.Stiri«ctia,a?erjr$ifigttltrspe» 
cies  f-om  the  Capt  ^f  Goad  Hope. 
It.  f.  Horneri  a  non^daieript  ste* 
des  brought  frmn  the  Straits  of 
Corea  by  Dr.  Horier,  the  istrono- 
OlPT  to  the  Russian  ex^ditioii  lately 
iunt  round  the  worla,  beiouging  to 
•  tribe  of  Asiatic  Fuci,  naturally  a!« 
IMl  Mioilg  tbeosf^vcMy,  but  vory 
di«timi^».,bo|b  oato  fbrm  and  w* 
turn  frflpaCtboliftlbmidi«Mf  seal;. 
li.T- SfliiMMs,»iiaiif«  of  th»  Gmo 
of  OMd^Hhyo  aftd  tb»  liidiao  soas^ 
flKui«4  «oMhi|iee|jtom#  10  tke  Un« 
wean  nerbarittm.  fv.  RThrtaoi.^ 
des^  ftrnnd  tirtlrMK  Ke^nd  by  Sir 
Joscj^  Batiks,  and  4f  JaQiasc^  by 
Dr.  Wright;  m\!h  areosaihable  tra- 
viety  gsSbered  in  the  Aed  Sea  by 
Viscount  Valantja.  «a  f  l^Jnuatu 
fid«a.  Tbia^^aol  ialiaUo  to  such 
striktog  ittfietios^tbatprt^erdii^  ao^ 
thori  haw  diiridcd  it  smo  s^ral 
specksr  onder  the  names  of  Cifrym* 
bifejms  (hot  not  of  Gme)[in\  Miil- 
tifiduf^  OsflMMdiy  and  Filicioos$ 
but  Mn  Turner  is  persubded  fi^xn 
a  long  and  attentive  obsertttthm^  as 
well  as  from  comparing  many  speci* 
inens»  that  they  ibrm  m  reality  but 
one  tMdiMual^  be  should  have  said 
speeiti.  21.  F.  Obtusus.  Mf.  tur- 
tier  observes  thai  the  whole  cata* 
tbgue  of  Foci  scarcely  aAirds  aiio« 
tber  instance  of  a  single  species, 
which  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a 
liatitis  of  sQch  disttot  jparts,  still, 
whether  fetiiid  towardii  the  northern 
or  southern  poles,  or  within  the  tro- 
pics,  seems  liable  to  sd  Httle  van. 
ation,  either  in  its  form  or  size. 
2t.  F.  DM/^ffMim.  83.  F.Ctm- 
^tatus,  i)rmcipai1y,€||^mttd^Atn^;^. 
cimctis  in  the  Linnsean-Ytainiiifiiio. 
24  F.  Tufbinatos.  2S5.  r;-!Bra«ite- 
atus  of  Gmelin^  Radula  of  the  Bank- 
sian  Herbarisun,  a.  native  of  the 
Cape,  of  Good  Uope^  tod  of  the 


weslom  sbcies  of  North  America. 
Si.  F.  Eriniceus,  of  wbicb  the  orf^ 
specimens  known  to  Mr.  Turner  ait 
in  the  herbariums  of  Linnxus  and 
Sir  Josopli  Banks,  g*r.  F- Alcnsdesii, 
a  gigantie  plant,  twenty  fathoms 
long  and  move^  found  by  Mr.  Men* 
giea  on  the  western  ooaat  of  Nonk 
America;  oniy  a  small  portion  firem 
the  middle  of  one  of  its  broocbes  is 
figftred,  but  of  the  natnml  ai^e. 
i$.  F.  Gi^rtinuS)  but  m^:  of  the 
Flora  Danica,  which  is  F.  Cnstttol. 
iB.  F.  Kaliformis.  Sa  F.  Ctavd- 
losus. 

The  work  is  iotooded  to  comprize 
all  tho  planis  which  liave  been  call* 
od  Fuel  by  UnnsMsaofi  bia  foliov- 
ers,  as  far  as  sufficiently  perfect 
specimens  can  be  prpeuredl  Mr. 
Turner  has  also  a  fitrtfaer  crfyect  is 
view,  that  of  laying  the  basiafbra 
future  and  permanent  subdtviaioaaf 
,the  Marine  Algm  into  new  geneia, 
but  this  he  .lustty  apprehenas  vriU 
be  better  effected  at  the  close^  thso 
at  the  commencement  of  bis  laboms 

As  a  specimen  we  shall  select  the 
mecomit  <3i  F.  Banksii,  wbicii  will 
afford  new  infdrmatiod  to  roost  of 
our  teaderi. 

••  FUCU8  BANKSIf. 

^  Fuau  B^ktBt  froad  tSShma^  tad- 
aceoas,  incgubriy  brsnchedt  and  sval- 
ka  thifowghotttitt  whole  kagdi  into  ayfam> 
est  recqiucleib anang«d  like  the  bcsdiof 
'^  necklsce  placed  at  mort  dtsuoccs. 

'«  On  the  shorts  of  New  HoOoi 
pkotiful.  Mr*  Meazies  sad  Mr*  Brnva. 

'<  Root  uaalU  dxKoid. 

**  Faoso  a  foot»  or  a  foot  aad  kalT 
lorig,  sometimes  eateadiag  to  two  fee^ 
Sin^e  at  first,  bat  Verj  toon  divided,  mi 
'^ItenilNbds'jrariooily  and  repeatedly  branch- 
ed $  titfiches  divancated,  and  ahaoatie- 
fiezed^  loagy  ia  goieral  undivided*  bit 
here  aad  thm  beset  with  smalier  and  ihoit- 
cr  oneg,  iasaing  from  them  at  ri^aa^: 
the  wbofe  pbat  from  base  to  soimait  it 
stadckd  wim  lecepiactes  baate  in  the  froadf 
aitaniad  Bke  beads  m  a  necklace,  at  ia- 
terv;^  soarcely  eacecdiag  a  liae  eadlt 
c^aaected  by  the  fiUbrm  irood,  wbidi  it 
more  this  thaa  a  iiomw's  ^aiU,die ; 


Tmm*t  BistotT'off  nt  net* 
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cd  tphericalt  all  in«ff«krif  Intefled  bf 
AjiDg,  aad  flcvcf  amrvardi  ivcoferiftg 
flidr  proper  ibipe  bf  hhmtnim  tr  ta^ 
other  neaM;  ttme  wfiieh  tt«iilii||rf«l 
tiie  bMe  aod  •OBiitft  «f  kiQchM  «•  MiU» 
tbc^vdwrtthe  nzeqf  t  MKiMr/  iheMff^ 
fiictnf  oHTfcifiriieiv  rovgh  «iih  glohh 
lai-tvbeicicib  wydn  .t|io«^  immemd  m 
the  fivBda:  tR  Mfttwlnt  pfninimm»  tfid 
an^  peifetated  with  « tery  anujl  pore. 

^  Ffpm  tiiereteiiiblsQ  e  of  theaemberb 
6acIet.to  tlwte  of/*.  valaiUiuif  n&dutnjkc. 
there  CHI  be  no  doiiU  of  illeir  coouini^g 
ihe  riittCTiViCATioii,  dion^  1  hafeaof 
at  pnetett  been  able  to  detea  aeeda  ill 
tbem^  if  esamiari  bjr the higlM 
of  a  compowidmkroaoope,  mij\ 
be  mienMilijf  tninnwd  of.Am : 
to  tl»  «ab^  ejriw 

^  Co^om  of  the  fafeaa  plant  iftaD  pro* 
Ubttty  dkffw  wM  4ried  ttMidy  bb^ 
aad  if  .^4Aerwar4t  ioaked  to  water»  tiinung 
.10  a  dirk  diuU  olivi^  imxe^  ^^  browo  i 
loteroally  nddUk. 

••  Si;asTA)fce,  Whiltfwet»  leather/, 
extftmeljf  tough  \  when  dried  brittk*' 

<•  For  iw  fpecimeiia  of  this  moat  «*• 
traoidloanr  vWua*  1  am  aidebied  19  the 
Ri^t  HoMniUe  Sir  Joi^  Bankit 
tj  whoae  mune  1  have  called  h^  to 


#*e  Uodoeaa  whii  wlikli  heliaao<ibtod 

neial^peeieatpaUitatioo,  it  it  arid  to 
be  fio  laaa  aboodatt  00  ihe  AoToa  of  Me# 
HtUoodthMi  AoirMMofattf.  MiMtHT^ 
aod  oodbof.  plaota  wkoooiB  io  ihitpofi 
of  the  «oiW>  ace  if)oa  thooc^  Briteift. 
Io  iia  atraooifr*  il  Mtwbita  ihaao  ttocitai 
aod.  their  ooqmafa>  aod»  aa  haa  anadif 
heett  icnarfcid  io  the  Jeacratioo,  thaea 
cao  ha  00  doobt  of  the  finctiaoatioft  ko» 
uig  ^  aamef  aod  of  the  ioooie  tiherdUo 
haftogi  befbee  tbif  diadxatgad  dMr  Oaed^ 
been  whollf  aimiltf  to  thoae  of  thxa  tribes 
out  of  which  Df.  Weber  ood  Or.ltofai^ 
lA  an  estce^loiit  pipir^  mCt%'-  cooidoNMl 
a jaew  i^^otta,  «Hc&'  dwf<aMai|Kliinlf 
twm:  Upon  tUrariiKirXihriJaM 
hMJOOBapWlo«o>iM»«^.  Hii 
po»  M  pMl»  whoo  thtf  1Mb  iltlii 
fMf\  i4^  » tf  the  fliMiHirtii^  bi» 
cont  {M  with  air,  aod  pacftvoi  tte  t$tii^ 
tioilQfhbdden  4aa|rti»gifo|»eifO^^ 
tetheirood.  Io  a  dtied  iltia  thJMr  aai 
Aot  ^puvtlj.te  compatfod  t»  a  «»«  of 
aeoni<^pi.  la  th^  dtdatiiii  ff  bi  ra^ 
bMorici^  aaweBaa  togwleraltote  ^ 
ftftt,  Fm  Auuum  la  nllgeiiMV  o,]HOnt  #io 
gttufiff  'aod  doMia  Boaa  -itoiy  othof  f|pOf 
eiia  pat  hkowo/  tuaobMMeia  ooox* 
araoptoaytoogh  t>ot  k  tlHmp  araeiwbfei 
#  piece  irifeathaTr'' 
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^kMgi^  1%  .Prim  £sia^  an^  Tnuuactions  of  the  Stghland  Soeietif  of  Scotland ;  io^x^S^ 
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THE^first  jrticle  in  this  volume 
JsA^s^ort  *'*Eis^y  on  the  Natural 
HifilQjCv'of  the, Herring.;'*  by  Archi- 
\l9XA  iOfummood,  Esq.   The  preuii- 
1<»  o&rad  by  the  Highland    So- 
ciely  «4tvierd  years  ago  for  the  best 
^ay  oil  a'subject  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  rhe  fishery,  as  the  na- 
tural  history  of  the  herring,   pro- 
duced  fee\^eral  coaununicatjonssomc 
of  vvhich   were   published  in   the 
preceding  volume;   an  interesting 
find  curious  memoir  by  Dr,  Walker 
was  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 
There  is   very  little    in   the  pre- 
sent to  detain  *us:    the  manner  in 
which  herrings  cast  their  spawn    is 
unknown. .    Mr.  Drummond  confi- 
dently asserts  that  they  deposit   it 
pn  the  shores,  but  at  the  same  time 
confesses  himself  ignorant  whether 
upon    gravel,  sand,  stones  or  fuci. 
But  if  it  has  never  been  discovered 
upon  ^he  gravel,  sand,  stones  crfu(i 
of  the  coast,  this   confidence  v^iil 
bear  some  abatement.     He  gous  on 
to  say  that  the  spawn  cannot  possi- 
t)ly  *  **  be  deposited  io  deep  water, 
unless  we  suppose  it  to  have  such  a 
buoyancy  as  to  bring  it  within  ihe 
reach  of  the  sun's  influence."  This 
observation  too  had  better  have  been 
Referred  till  Mr.  D.  had  ascertained 
what  degree  of  warmth  is  actually 
liecef^ry  to  give  animation  to  the 
ora.     Mr.  Walker  says  that  the  fa- 
Toarite  situation  for  spawning  is  a 
coarse  gniyelji  ten  or  twelve  fathom . 


deep. 

The  salmon  and  ^a4  rarely  de. 
sert  their  parent  haunts  ;  not  sotk^ 
herring,  which  sometimes  fdSrsake 
their  accustomed  bays  and  creels 
for  years  and  years  together.  In  the 
friths  of  Forth  and  Tay  about  the 
yeas  1788  both  baddocks  and  her- 
rings took  their  departure,  and  did 
not  return  till  nine  or  ten  3'ears  af. 
terwards.  Mr.  DrummofKi  doesnot 
believe  that  the  herritigs  retire  after 
'spawning,  within  the  arctic  ciirl^ 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  that 
they  betake  themselves  like  other 
migratory  fislies,  to  the    deep  sea. 

Art.  II.  An  Essay  on  Peat,  its 
properties,  and  use,  by  John  Nais- 
mith,  Esq. —  The  subjt^c't  of  this, 
like  that  of  the  preceding;  paper, 
has  much  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Society,  and  their  last  voiuine 
contained  an  elaborate  and  philo- 
sophical essay  on  the  origin,  pro- 
perties, and  uses  of  Peat,  by  the 
late  Professor  of  Natural  History  ia 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Walker,  a!»d  ano- 
ther by  Lx)rd  Meadowbank.  The 
subject  however  is  not  exhausted, 
and  in  the  present  disquisition  by 
Mr.  Naismith  several  expenoients 
are  relat**d,  and  facts  recorded, 
which  well,  merit  attention.  The 
incorrupMbility  of  Peat,  and  its  an- 
tiseptic [)ower  with  respect  to  all 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  are 
properties  which  render  it  very  in- 
tractable to  the  agriculturist:   le- 
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sistiqg  corruption  to  a  great  deg  w, 
plants  can  derive  no  food  from   its 
spoils,  so  long  as  that  property  re- 
mains unsubdued.    That  Peat  is  not 
altogether  ins; )luble,  we  know  from 
the  experiments  of  Lords  Pundo- 
uald,  Meadowbank,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Ayton,  and  othors.     Mr.  Naismith 
fiays  that  whatever  separates  its  parts 
and  destroys  its  original  confonna- 
<ion,  fits  itfor  snpportins;  the  growth 
of  esculeni  vegetables,  and  ht:  gves 
some  experiments  ^in  proof  of    the 
assertion.     THen  the   question   is, 
w'.at  will  most  readily  and  most  ef  • 
fectually    destroy  the    ttxtiire    of 
Peat  f  Peat  may 'be  fermented  with 
new  farm  yard  Sung  :  but  the  de- 
composition will  be  incomplete,  iin- 
less  the  two  substances  are  rei^eat- 
cdly  turned  over  together,  and  then 
they  may  be  used  as  a  valuable  ma- 
tiure.      If  one  part  of    lime  also, 
newly  slacked  into  a  mild  powder, 
be  mixed  with  five  or  six  parts  of 
moist  peat,    and  the  w^iole  com- 
pletely mixed  and  broken  before 
the  lime  becomes  effete,  the  whole 
mass  falls   into  a  fine  friable  pow- 
^  der,  and  when  applied  to  other  soil^^, 
fijreatly  promotes  fertility .     But  Mr. 
N.  has  some  ex}:eriments  to  shew 
that  lime  alone  is  but  ill  adapted  to 
convert  peat  iuto  a  permanently  fer- 
tife  soil     In  the  reclamation  of  a 
peat-field,  the  first  thing  is  to  drain 
It  :  (he  stagnant  water  held  in  the 
interstices  of  peat  products  such  a 
degree .  of  cold  on   its  surfiice,  as 
po  cultivated    vegetables  can    en- 
dure; nor  will  their  roots  penetrate 
where  water  lies  in  that  sluggish  torr 
pid  state  in  wliich  peat  jcoii fines  it. 
Some    practical    cultivators,   how- 
ever, object  to  this  as  an  initiatoiy 
process,   from  having  observed  that 
on  all  the  spots  which,  from  being 
above  the  comipon  level,   or  near 
the  side  of  a  deep  drain,  are  drier 
rijan  the  rest  of  the  field  ^  the  crops 
iail  in  the  time   of  drought.    Mr. 
>Jaisixdth  says,    that  the  cause   of 
this  is,.thatpe^>r  -^antofdn  frf. 


mixture  of  earth.  19  deficient  m  the 
qualifications*of  a  soil;  and  those 
spots  having  dried  before  theji"  na- 
tural conformaiiou  was  desMoyed, 
tb^  fibres  presftrvo  tbeir  ^stitity, 
and  forcibly  repel  each  other  The 
fact  appears  from  sever^  esperi- 
n>ents  here  di  tailed,  ibat  peat  con- 
tains  very  little  eanh  :  a  pound  ^ 
avoirdupois  when  burned,  yrcds 
upon  an  average  only  five  drops 
and  a  half  of  ashes.  If  the  inter- 
stices of  the  peat  nx  these  elevated 
spots  from  which  the  .wattt.was 
drained  had  been  filled  with  par^ 
tides  of  earth,  the'drouoht  would 
liot  w  soon  have  affect e.i  them. 
The  following  among  other  Expe- 
riments shew  that  brick-dust  has  a 
very  powerful  effect  in  exciting  the^ 
fertility  of  peat.  ^    j 

<*  In  1808.  I  had  a  XMJwber^  esqitii* 
mcots  going  on  in  ftowcr  poti,  and  ^mop^ 
these  the  following  : —  .     ,     •  1.  r 

No  1.  i  peat  intiirately  mixed,  witti  4 
Quicklime,  25th  of  March,  aad  \v4tefea 

No.  2.  J  peat  with  }  tough  clay,  taken 
up  eightr^n  inches  under  the  surface,  dned 
and  powdered.  * 

No.  3.  I  peat  with  J  fit£  brown  sand, 
fi'om  a  pit  six  feet  deep. 

No.  4   A  small  pot  filled  with  part  ot 
the  c«itentB  of  No«.  «    and  3.  with  i 
brick-dust,  on  the  27di  May- 
March  Slat  1  plaated  *ed«  of  tiefoil, 
turnips,  oats,  barley,  a  pea,  and  a  beat,  in 
Not.  1   2.  and  «.     NJay  S7A,  the  yhitt 
being  feeble  in  all  the  t^rep,  the  pota  w«? 
overturned,  and  their  coatenia  examined. 
In  No.  1.  the  texture  of  the  peat  waa  4er 
fitroyed,  and  iuelf  .converted  into  a   Cot 
friable  mould  ;  but  the  roots  of  the  plant? 
were  brown,  short,  ana  sickly,  ererywhert 
deeming  to   shun  the  molecules  oF  hme. 
In  N08  ^.-and  9   the  conformation  tdt  tf* 
peat  wai'httle  altered;  the  roeu  of  ^ 
^anta  long andffeAin  N*  J.—abortairt 
branchy  in  J^o.  a  viith  Jittk  eawnacewte 
m  8«»e  of  ihem'^   ^Thja  miactai?*  wt* 
thi^  spi^ad  on  f  floor,  br<*tt% .  l«rR^<^ 
And  mixed  repeaiedlj  for  ^^  mh  W 
returned  ioto  >he  potS,  ^^  pW  near  the 
breath  of  cows  till,  the  6\  Jupe,  .when 
ihcy  wej^e  ^et  if  th»/opea'to,  aftd  s^cda 
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40W1I  b  Not.  1. 9  S.  4-  it  dit  satnethMt. 
Id  Ko*  I /the  planu  iregetated  weMj  for 
some  time,  aad  afterwsurdt  aeenied  to  de« 
cKae.  The  rooeiy  when  e3Cami«eJ»  ap- 
peared sdl  to  Im  beeft  wjored  W  the 
Jini9.  la  No.  t.  the  pl^titt  \lefe  imx  vi- 
gQroiai»  oor  nnieli  dinoeed  to  ttter)  bat 
produced  pei&ct  aeedt*  The  knrer  cpd 
of  Ui^  root.of  the  hfSOD  roMed  io  theiikiry 
aubstaoce.  I'he  pla^ti  io  No  3.  eMeticd 
thq9e  )D  Nq.  2.  each  tiUering  into  tbrf&or 
foiir  atalis.    la  the  araaO  jpott  No«  i.  a 

Ein  of  o^ta,  ndoae  ofiiar1ey,.frew 
uriamly,  an^  pDerefl  each  ftitp  aeren 
gpodaulka." 

9iH  brn^^tt  i|^ not  ?f>.  ^  ha4 
in  •fffcient  abuiidjpac^  for  the  re- 
c|Miatipti  df  f>eat  bofrs ;  an4  the 
cottitructiqn  of  kilns  *tpr.(he  biirn- 
M>g  pf  potjeslve  ^^rth^  ^ould  be 
too  expc*ns$iva  ^  process.'  ^  IVIr.  Nt 
however,  woold  obviate  tliis  difiU 
culty,  by  covering  the  p^  field  tn 
the  fit^t  toataoce  'with  the  sub-soil 
qf  fiQw.e  risioff  grouadin  the  neighs 
bourbood.  By  the  action  of  its  own 
gravity,  by  frdst,  rain,  &c.  this  stib- 
^oil  would  in]|iiiuate  itself  ^moiig 
i\^p  tatersficp^  of  th<^  {^eat,^  apd  de- 
stroy the  cohesion  of  its  fibres.  J^ 
tbis  state  it  wotild  be  ?ery  suscep- 
tible of  combustion^  and  S3  toire- 
fying  earth  promotes  its  fertility*  it 
might  be  communicated  in  an  easy 
unexpensive  manner*- 

Aft.  S«  Alt  Essftjr  M  the  viAiuniee 
of  Froat,  and  other  vaiaeties  of  bad 
wwcber  on  the  siDcMog  of  Corn. 
Bj  Ibe  Istse  Benj.  ieH,  I'iso; 

&iperiment»  dn  die  vegetatioi)  of 
sitspteted  seeds  tre  ton  commonfv 
|rto((  ill  some  warm  sheltered  con 
Hcr  of  a  feftjle  gatden ;  or  we  pat 
a  litUe  rich  mould  into  a  pot^  aik( 
Wfagii  \f^a»  bpoipe^  th#  s0Mb 
spfwyu  aito  carefully  watered  9nd 
tanad  up  i  aod  a»  mfc»anae  is  day 
dacad  thai  fafiiia  o^n  asay  as  aala* 
if  be  emplayad  for  saed  as  tb« 
plampeit  kernels.  Thm  m^fkki^ 
tfHa  Mca/ctf  /  tMr  viOmlh  ^^  ^ 
Whole  »>ps  of  toe  coumry  exposed 
to  Itnp^inent  danger  dmnigh  a  stii« 
pidi  et^noDiy;     To  Ibagm^  fsr  » 


iqoment,  thatth^s  babewhtch  vreaae^ 
the  dry  mjlkleas  bosom  of  a  baJf  ft* 
misbed  f^'otber^  can  thrive  as  wrell 
»s  that  which  is  reared  at  the  fttl{ 
lactiferous  breast  of  a  healthy  fa» 
.male,  is  to  the  last  degree  absurd. 
There  is  nothings  however,  ao  ab* 
surd  as  not  to  have  been  sanctioned 
by  some  philosopher  or  other.  This 
theory  hks  received  that  wmction, 
.and  we  took  an  opportunity  <>f  ex- 
posing its  dangerous  fallacy  bo  a 
former  occasion,  jldr.  Bell  instito^ 
ted  a  series  of  experimenta  on  a 
laige  scfile,  he  conducted  tbeoicani* 
-  'fulhTt  and  the  perusal  of  tbia  pape^ 
will  make  those  shudder,  who  have- 
put  to  peril  the  agriculturaJ  pro* 
.  duce  of  the  country ,  by  the  rash- 
tiess  of  their  theories.  J t  is  a  use^^ 
ful  paper,  intelligent  and  iiitellir 
gib]^  on  a  verj*  important  question. 

Art'  4.  Plan  and  Descriptioii'  of 
Lime-l^ilns,  by  Brigadier-General 
Dirom^  with  i|  ^c^ion  and  plan* 

^rj.  5.  Accpunt  of  the  improve- 
n^ent  of  a  tract  of  tiajren  groand| 
frovered  with  heath  in  ^  elevated 
situation,  in  t|)e  cbunty  of  Peebles. 
By  Mr.  James  Allen.  «•     -        *        - 

jirt.  6.  Account  of  the  ittiprove^ 
ment  of  a  Moor,  nearTmi^ityEM^ 
I^tbian,  by  Mr.  Uobert  Hay. 

Ji^.  7.  An  Essay  on  tiia 


and  other  natiye  plants  moft  da« 
serving  pf  culture  in  8cotiand|  fst 
hay  6r  pasture ;  by  the  Kev.  W. 
Singers. — ^This  is  a  valuable  ptpeCf 
as  are  several  others  from  %b«  psa 
of  the  same  writer,  bat  itt  tatafnt 
is  of  too  local  a  natu<e  to  allaiaras 
the  pieasiifa  of  a  ifioie  e»ten4od 
notice  of  it. 

4ttH.  QlisfmiiamM  aoaaeaf 
tlie  indigenous  graeaai  of  Bntafah 
aphieb  seeqi  daoarvhiK  of  cttHara  tm 
miatnie  or  haj.  By  Mr.  ^ 
Oon,  Gaideaor^  BMMiio 
Edkiborgk 

This  ymluable  saBor  is  iatiodwce4 
hj  a  brief  accooni  of  the  iiatbor^ 
mbitoimlpaifsaita:  Mr. Dqq aiatef 


ntsK  tftAtt  or  tttf  ntmujm  foettrrr^r  icanxnk 


fit 


ftiMbto  tnd  ftlnmit  inttineriire  iU 
ttcbtnenl  to  the  (telighrful  oinectt 
of  Che  ▼egeuble  kingdom;  This 
ifivincible  propensity  to  bmetiioai 
ttrtdy,  indoted  hini  in  af^reiitinea* 
tur«  to  abi^ncjon  the  ipore  or Jinarjff 
|)ithsof  indottry,  and  devote  him* 
adf  to  bis  favourite  tmrtait.  **  A( 
his  outset  in  life«  ne  formed  the 
arduous  fNolution  oF  viaitinf  every 
eomer  of  hit  native  cotlntr\>  in 
search  of  its  vegetable  productions; 
and  for  twenty  •Ave  yetra  past  he  has 
been  in  the  practiee  of  making  se* 
rerml   botanical   excursions    evefy 

Ear ;  particularly  to  the  Alpine  dis* 
CIS  of  the  Highlands,  whefe  he 
has  spent  many  days  and  even  nt<;hta 
ivitb  pleasure  among  the  lofty  cliffy 
kr  ftfm  toy  human  babitatbn,aoi« 
Bifte/jiby  tlie  attainmraty  orhythe 
nbpe  or  bounical  discoveri-?8."— 
rbo  ^Tourtte  ol^ejcta  of  his  study 
have  been  the  Gramin|t  of  Britain : 
be  has  had  the  satisfaetion  of  ex- 
iroinlng  nearly  the  %vhole  of  them 
in  their  native  soils  and  aitaations, 
and  has  added  several  of  them,  as 
Mrell  as  other  plants,  to  the  catalogue 
9f  the  Britisn  Flora. 

The  greaaea  which  Mr.  Don  es* 
MOWI^  iMOmmends  for  the  tm^ 
liroveQietlt  of  barren  soils,  are, 
f.  ^sie  Ufitm^is,  (Wood  Meado%v 
Srasii).  This  was  considered  by 
XTitlierieg  and  Hull  as  an  annual, 
mt  Dr»  woSih  has  marked  it  in  his 
'l(}m  Arltannica  as  a  perennial, 
rhicli  it  eertainly  is.  Mr.  D.  has 
!ttllilPM8d  this  grass  for  ten  years 
ndftiewnK  soils  and  situations,  With 
omplete  success  t  be  first  planted 
t  on  a  good  soil,  when  it  produced 
bufidiiQtlys  and  afiterwards  remov* 
d  it  to  a  dry  sloping  bank  of  sand 
I  an  exposed  situation ;  it  has  here 
smaineo  feraevefi  years,  aimuaHy 
'kniucing  a  erop,  httle  inferior  to 
rhaii  it  ytelded  before.  He  prefers 
;  to  thm  Ldt^m  pamme  (Rye  ^ss) 
verwhfichit  bta  a  great  superiority 
I  the  naaiber  of  Tta  leaves.  The 
OS  fmdnott  ^  ttr  eefen  leares, 


and  fteqnenify  brafieheaifi  the  stem^ 
an  advantage  seldom  met  with  ia 
other  glasses.  The  Loiiom  pro* 
doeea  only  thvtt  leaves. 

2.  ^/VafiMa,  (glaacooa  mea* 
dew  gMM.)  This  graaa  waa  ftntf 
fband  ^f  Mr.  Den  among  rockft 
on  Ben  Laweft :  there  is  no  aoil^ 
ligwK^er  sterile,  arhtefa  wiH  not  pro* 
duee  this  gntss.  Horeas,  aowa  and 
sheep  are  ibnd  of  it. 

8.  J^i  4ffff^  (Alpine  me«do«is 

«  Tbif  tr^  It  ihaowtp  tbe  i^grioit 
taralist,  TfirH  <e^od  it  ia  1788,  oa  a 
high  rock  called  Cortiie  Craig,  in.  the  pa* 
rish  of  Taaoadi^^y  and  among  stones  near 
Airly  cnsde  to  Angua^irr*  Xt  is  also 
ibuAd  near  tha  somniit  of  seterai  of  the 
HigUaadAlys;  htmdmvery  Awi»d 
ikttaAomt  it  u  tf^M^v  ^thifkarmu  f  that  £r« 
ki  t^^iftn  Imm  fttrfiet  mnau  fUaakw 
^mek  dt^  9f  mid  arite  rwt  m  $kt 
grmdi  aa  admirable  proviaaa  «£  natoit 
lor  the  piepagatioa  at  the  plant  ia  sadi 
^Ipioe  legions,  whtra  the  aeveriqr  and  coo- 
tiQual  n)Qiitnas8  of  tfas  ditntte  «<oaU  in 

f'  ;neral  prcfm  the  aetds  from  ripeoiiig* 
ven  in  the  most  lofty  and  banen  sitoa^ 
tioos  this  plant  voald  nakt  eaodlcat  pas« 
tare ;  and  I  sm  csrtato  that  many  soili 
and  ffltuations  which  <ould  never  be  toraeA 
to  account  oibtrwlie*  m^bt  be  i^iderad 
valaaUe  aS  pastarr  bythe  ifltfodocdbo  of 
ihisgrass.  M  Ibnasa  soodfoggage,an4 
even  esminam  togrbv4iaos^the  wiacov 
b  aiiort,  the  iW  i4iMMi  aa  One  of  the  best 
gFMses  for  estabWag  a  mm  sod  for 
pastore  eauplaudgroaadiy  iwhaiefev  good  s 

grains  woald  vegetate  fc  ia  trab  ^a 
ay  crap  could  act  be  Oipe^tcd  msl  %\ 
but  ^ouU  it  not  am^y  repay  the  eapimoa 
of  labour,  by  converting  stenic  heaths  iato 
pro6taA4e  sheep-walks,  and  men  fields  let 
caittef  TheeQterpriitngandiiigeDiousfi[|r«  . 
merai^llht  that  be  enabkd  to  improve  im« 
menaattacls,  at  preseat  0ot  worth  a  shil# 
ling  each  acm  anonally,  bat  which  might 
ip  maoycaaN  bcoomtof  fifu  liiassthal 
value*'*  ' 

4.  Pod  Ompfessa.  (fiat-stolhed 
meadow  grass.)  This  will  liot  9Qc« 
ceed  in  moist  or  manured  grt^nnd, 
hot  ii^  very  stony  places  may  oe  cuU 
tivaoed,  aad  mli  produce  a  giee* 
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surfacQi .  vbere  &w  «ithe»  gr<^f^  will 
grow.  As  it  is  haf  Jly  possible  to 
emdicate  tbis  firass,  it  viuet  be  re* 
ject^.d  from  Gekh  wt^ejre  corn  i& 
g;co.wn  in.  notation,  T^e  39iae  pb- 
^c^iion  lie9  iigaiiist  f^e 

5.  J'aa  praiensis,  (slliooth'stalked 
xneadovi  gra}vs)9  Mhicb,tu)wev«rwiU 
produce  a  .{)ero>Mi^ent  paslure  cm 
Sterile  fields^  and  willaUa  tiurivaoa 
peat  bogs. 

It  is  ivordiy  of  remark,  that  as 
there  are  some  plants  vvhich  deliglH 
in  a  fertile  soil,  and  would  be  starv- 
ed in  a  sterile  one,  so  there  ^re  some 
few  others  ^bich  cannot  bear  kigh 
living :  and  notwthstandiagthe  ge- 
neral principle  of  accommadatiori 
to  soils  and  climates,  ^hich  prevails 
in  the  vegetable  as  weU  as  atiimal 
kingdom,  cannot  .be  n^ade  to  sue 
eeed  but  in  a  barren  «oil  congenial 
to  that  which  ^u\e  them  birth.  Mr. 
Don  ijives  two  or  three  curious  in- 
stances of  the  pertinacity  of  some 
f)latits  to  their  pecul'ar  soils  and 
situations.  The  Aira  fltxima  (wav- 
ed mountain  hair  gia:is)  prefers  a 
dry  barren  ,soi! :  mai&y  years  ago  he 
discovert  d  a  similar  Aira  near  For- 
lar,  which  be  called  /lira  Uliginosa^ 
from  its  being  always  found  in  a  wet 
Saarshy  soil.  He  has  re^ieatedly 
tried  to  ctiitivate  4>oth  %hese  Airas 
on  a  rich  soil,  but  never  eon  Id  suc- 
ceed. Kor  will  the  ^/.  viiginosa  suc- 
ceed on  a  rfry 'barren  soil,  or  the 
jt'fiexuo>:a  on  a  wet  barren  one,  but 
they  both  thrive  well  on  the  soil  in- 
dicated by  nature.  The  JPoafiexu^ 
qsa^  (zig-zag  meadow  grass)  is  ano- 
^er  instance;  this  be  discovered 
teK>ng  stones  near  the  summit  of 
Ben  Nevis :  all  Mr.  Don's  attempts 
to  coltivate  it  on  good  soil  have 
proved  abortive,  but  on  a  barren 
soil  be  has  cultivated  it  for  many 
years  with  great  success. 

6.  Poa  trivial^,  ( Rough -$talked 
meadow  grass*)   This  succeeds  be- 

*  Mr.  Enapp  has  ado^tted  this  Aiia  as  a  distioct  qpcc|(f9.  .cba^gjiig  fbe 
i^ame  to  A*  sca&rQ'icta^.  \    ' 


jwd  any.  arass  ia  moist  and  rich 
§oils:  in  tne  meadow  under  thi; 
i^tle  of  Edinburgli,  and'  in  that 
under  the  north-east  end  of  Salis- 
bury Craigs,  it  is  cut  six  or  eight 
times  every  season, 

7.  Festuca  Rubra,  of  Flcra  Sri-^ 
tannka  (creeping  Fescue  grass.) 
Like  tbe  arundo  aremrioy  tbis  grass 
tends  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  oftea 
prevents  it  from  oi^erwhelmifig  great 
tracts  o?  the  neighbouring  soil. 

8.  Festuca  diuiuscula  (bard  Fes- 
cue grass).  As  this  forms  a  very 
close  turf,  it  may  often  be  prefer- 
able to  tbe  F.  RubrUf  even  on  sandv 
chores.     Cattle  are  very  fond  of  it. 

9.  Festuca prateiisis  (Meadow  Fes* 
cue  grass).  This  is  found  on  the. 
wettest  meadows  and  bogs,  and  suc- 
ceeds astonishingly  on  peat  soil,  as 
does  the  Helens  (anattis  (soft  mea- 
dow grass)  w:iic|i  is  sirongly  recoia. 
mended  by  Mr.  Singers. 

10.  /il(4>ecurus  pi  aiensis  (aieadow 
foxtail  grass).  This  produces  aq 
early  anil  abundant  hay  crop  on  a 
tolerable  soil,  if  not  on  a  very  bigii 
situation ;  it  is  peculiarly  well  fitted 
for  drained  meadows, 
f  J,l.  Bolcus  lanafus,  12.  ^niiax- 
anthum  odoratwi^h  (sweetsccMitiBd  Fer- 
ual  grass. 

13.  Sesleria  c^rulea.  Cynosuras 
cseruleus  L.  (Biue  moor  grass)  is  die 
earliest  of  the  British  grasses,  pro- 
ducing its  flowers  about,  the  end  of 
March,  and  ripening  in  May.  Mr. 
Don  .has  cultivated  it  for  many  yeais 
both  on  a  dry  sterile  soil,  chi  good 
soil,  and  under  trees;  on  ail.  it 
yields  well,  and  is  little  affected  by 
spil  or  situation.  It  is  capable  of 
resisting  the  severity  of  winter,  and 
for  earhness  of  growth  and  tiiiek* 
uess  of  pasturage  is  unrivalled. 

14.  Ficia  cracca  (tufted  Vetcb] 
grows  in  stony  .places^  joK^Kifyws, 
Hedges,  &c. 
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15.  Medicago  satka  (Lucerne). 
The  merits  of  this  plant  Are  well 
known :  Mr.  Don  has  seen  it  flou* 
Tjshing  on  arid  san<J  when  all  the 
surrounding  vegetables  were  com^ 
pletely  scorcljj^d^Jt  sends  forth  a 
atumber  of  long  and  strong  roots, 
wkich  penetrate  deep,  into  thesan49 
dnd  enable  it  to  resist  the  longest 
droughts.  Ii  is  no  where  so  long 
lived  as  in  the  sandy  downs. 

These  are  the  grasps  which  Mr. 
Don  has  thought  peculfefly  valuable 
for  some  or  otherof  their  properties : 
to  have  estimated  the  comparative 
merits  of  all  the  British  ones,  would 
-  have  required  a  volun^e.  He  con-^ 
eludes  bis  essay  by  proposing  to 
collect  annually,  dnder  the  auspices 
and  patronage  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety, a  quantity  of  the  seeds  of 
the  rarer  Kinds,  and  to  institute  a 
variety  of  experiments  on  grasses 
and  other  plants  for  feeding  cattle. 

The  two  next  articles  in  this  vo- 
lume are  by  Mr.  Singers ;  the  first 
containing  General  Observations  on 
the  practice  and  principles  of  Irri* 
^tion ;  the  second  gives  the  re- 
port of  a  Survey  of  watered  mea- 
dows  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccieagh.  Within  the  last  t^n 
■years  his  Grace  has  subjected  362 
acres  to  irragation,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  Stevens,  and  there 
are  about  50  more  acres  which  he 
intends  to  improve  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Three  plans  accompany  this 
elaborate  account,  and  facilitate  a 
comprehension  of  the  principles  and 
practice. 

Art,  II.  "A  treatise  on  the  dis- 
eases of  Sheep,  drawn  up  from  ori- 
ginal communications." 

In  the  year  1*803  the*  Highland 
Society  offered  a  premium  for  the 
best  and  approved  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject. Several  coinraimi cations  were 
sent,  and  the  aut  lors  received  some 
m9Stk'  of  approbsEtion  from  the  So« 
-<«fety.  No  o  le  of  dian,  however, 
'Waa  conddei^dso  complete  or  su- 
f»erilbr  to  die 'Others  «ato  ment  the 


whole  prize.  Xt  was  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  put  all  the  essays  into  the 
hands  of  some  professional  .gentle-> 
man  who,  by  carefully  collating 
them,  might  arrange  the  informi^^ 
tion  into  one  general  treatise.  They 
were  accordingly  confided  to  Dn 
Andrew  Duncan,  jun.  and  he  apr 
pears. to  haye  executed  the  taid( 
with  fidelity  and  jadgenient.     .    , 

The  last  article  in  this  volume  is 
also  from  the  active  pten  of  Mn 
Singers,  **on  the  intmduction  of 
sheep-farming  into  the  Highlands  ; 
smd  on  the  plan  of  husbandry  adapt* 
ed  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  to 
the  general  and  solid  interests  of 
that  country." 

Mr.  S.  is  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  ""sheep  ought  to  be  reared  as 
the  principal  article  of  farfii  pro- 
duce throughout  the  Highlands^ 
but  that  they  should  by  no.  meant 
exclude  the  breed  of  other  stocik, 
and  the  culture  of  corn  and  tim- 
ber. ^  With  respect  to  the  latter,  he 
deplores  that  false  jud^^ment  which 
has  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  an* 
ctent  woods  of  the  Hi^j^hlands,  fof 
the  purpose  of  making  room  for 
sheep,  truly  remarkm^,  that  ito-anr- 
mal  will  feel  the  fatal  effects  of  this 
system  sooner  than  the. sheep  theili* 
selves.  "  To  destroy  the  woods'  fbr 
the  purpose  of  making  room  for 
sheep,  is  much  the  same  kind  of 
policy,  as  it*  would  be  to  destroy 
the  buildings 'of  a  city  in  order  to 
make  room  for  more  inhabitants." 
Tliis  is  a  most  happy  illustration  of 
the  evil  and  folly  complained  of: 
no  animal  seelcs  shelter  and  requires 
it  more  than  the  sheep.  These 
woods  protect  the' ewes  in  the  Iamb* 
ing  season,  and  their  tender  off- 
spring from  blasts,  which  they  are 
ill  prepared  to  encounter  at  that 
time:  what  animal  indeed  at  any 
time  can  thnve  when  exposed  to 
beatiaji^  ittins,  and  driftiog  sitows^ 
and  pieroing  winds?  Thus.beauH^ 
fuily  do  humailil^  and  interest -go 
faaod  ia:ktBil:'  live  stookwilvet 
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thrive  «o  well  and  jdeld  so  much 
profit  as  when  they  are  ^ell  fed, 
veil  sheltered,  well  Iittered-««iQ 
lihort  as  when  thej  are  entirely  com- 
Ibrtable.  We  cannot  take  leave  of 
this  volume  without  congratulating 
our  brethren  of  the  North,  on  the 
various  benefits  which  they  are  daily 
deriving  from  the  patriotic  exertion 
of  the  fiighland  Society  ;  **  a  so- 


ciety, aays  the  editor,  which  has 
not  unaptly  been  compared  to  one 
of  our  own  native  rivers,  which  h» 
its  rise  indeed  in  the  Highlands,  but 
which  increasing  as  it  flows,  ferti- 
lizes and  improves  lowland  districts 
at  adistance  rrom  those  less  cnltivsl- 
ed  regions  whence  it  ortg^inaDy 
sprung." 


^ar.  II.     General  Fief»  of  the  Agricuhure  ef  the  C$tmty  pf  Devout  drenm  tf^Jhrlk 
Board  hy  CharUt  Faacwver*    Svo.  pp.  479,  viM  tn)cr^  P fates ^ 


DEVONSHIRE  is  a  maritime 
oranty,  about  70  miles  from  North 
to  South  ;  65  from  East  to  West ; 
and  280  in  circumference.  Its  area 
is  about  1,595,309  statute  acres, 
or  2,493  square  miles.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  according  to  the  last 
return  under  the  Population  Act 
is  ^8,041  ;  inhabited  by  72,560  fa- 
milies, making  a  population  of 
943,076  souls,  and  averaging  t  S»76i 
indtvidnals  to  each  square  mile  of 


rish  in  the  open  air,  and  not  unfre- 
quently    constitute  a  part  of  the 

f warden  hedges,  Mr.  Grant  of  Bide- 
ord  removed  several  melon  plants 
in  the  summer  of  1805  from  a  hot 
bed  intii  hills  in  the  open  air,  pre. 
vtously  prepared  with  dung  and 
mould  to  receive  them :  the  Tiaei 
fruited  as  well  in  the  open  air  as 
under  hand  glasses,  and  in  the 
months  of  Augvst  and  September, 
ripened  s^vetai  brace  of  mekms  lo 


640  statute  acres.    The  climate  of   ^reat  perfection.    The  two  folW^ 


tiiis  pouoty  varies  very  much  m 
diiferent districts:  in  North  Devon, 
from  the  N.  £.  extremtty  to  the 
Scmthemmost  cove  in  the  Barnsta- 
Ue  or  Bideford  bay,  snow  seldom 
Ibes  longer  than  a  few  hours,  and 
the  double  6owring  myrtle,  as  well 
as  the  more  delicate  aromatic  and 
narroir^leaved  sorts  constantly  flou- 

at  UCracombe. 
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ing  tables  taken,  the  one  at  Ilfta* 
combe,  50  feet  above  the  level  af 
the  sea,  and  the  other  at  Oakhatqn 
ton,  mark  such  difference  of  tean 
penture  in  two  places  oot  taoie 
than' 35  miles  from  each  Qther  as 
is  very  striking.  The  aretafie 
height  of  the  thermometer  dniiif 
the  year  1806 

at  Oakbampton.       Difference. 
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Xlfracom^ie  is   situated  on    the    The  sontb-westeriy  winds,  gcMi- 
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#hieh  bloiMr  somH  tikite  in  Marcb, 
April,  And  ll«j^  are  those  whose 
bnghting  etftcu  are  so  mach  felt  in 
the  orchards,  and  which  so  iliuch 
retard  the  growth  of  grass  and  com. 

Mr.  Vancouver  has  investigated 
with  much  minuteness  the  soil  and 
subsoil  of  this  eounry,  and  its  mi* 
iieral  riches  in  the  difllerent  dis« 
tricts:  we  can  only  say  in  general 
terms  that  it  produces  silver,  cop- 
per, tin,  lead,  iron,  nanganese, 
umber,  timber,  slate,  marble,  lime- 
stone,  freestone,  &c.  There  are 
mineral  waters  at  Tavistock,  Cleave, 
Lamerton,  Bampton  and  Lifton. 

In  the  parish  of  Bovey  Tracey  is 
found  riding  to  the  surface  and  with 
s  gentle  inclination  to  the  soutii* 
ward  the  fossil  substance  called  Bo^ 
vey  coal.  It  lies  in  parallel  seams, 
6  or  8  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
«nd  continues  to  the  depth  of  60 
feet 

Landed  property  in  this  country 
is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  mucn 
divided.  The  church  has  a. large 
proportion  of  it ;  estates  bdongiue 
to  the  Sees  of  Exeter^  York  and 
Salisbury,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Windsor,  and  the  Universities 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
M'bole  county.  Mr.  Vancouver 
mourns  over  the  conspicuous  ruin 
and  dilapidation  of  the  residences 
of  ancient  nobility  and  gentry : 
several  of  which  have  merely  two 
or  three  rooms  propped  up  ror  the 
accommodation  ot  nie  bailiff.  The 
evil,  if  it  is  one,  may  be  la^iented, 
but  is  not  to  be  cured.  Landed 
interest  in  this  country  is  not  what 
it  was  two  centuries  ago  :  the  rapid 
and  enormous  wealth  acquired  by 
merchanu  and  manufacttnrers  have 
enabled  them  to  purchase  firom  the 
younger  and  collateral  branches  of 
our  ancient  families  their  patrimo« 
tiial  possessions.  The  propeity 
they  inherited,  particularly  where 
it  became  divided  amonj;  three  or 
four  sons,  wan  entirely  madequate 


to  support  their  herediiary  funk 
in  society.  It  may  be  observed 
too,  that  in  addition  to  the  depre* 
dated  lelaiive  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty resulting  from  the  fast  growth 
and  extension  of  commerce,  it  has 
of  kite  years  been  the  policy  or 
impolicy  of  government  rather  to 
promote  this  depreciation  than 
counteract  it.  The  Qmntry  influ- 
ence was  in  former  times  frequently 
in  opposition  to  the  court ;  on  the. 
other  band  there,  is  such  a  constant 
interchange  of  accommodation  be- 
tween the  money*makiug  mer** 
chants  and  the  government  that  one 
is  not, surprised  at  any  preference 
which  should  be  shewn  to  their 
interests.  After  all,  however,  the 
evil  is  not  very  serious :  to  see  the 
property  of  an  ancient  family  dis- 
persed, and  the  branches  turn,  as 
It. were,  from  the  parent  trunk  by 
the  winds  of  fortune  may  cos^  for 
the  moment  a  sigh  of  regret;  but  if 
these  branches  are  healthy  thev  will 
strike  root  and  flourish,  though  in  a 
diSerent .  soiK  Many,  of  those  Who 
would  have  live<)  a  life  of  indolence. 
on  their  paternal  acres  are  now  drv-, 
ven  to  a  more  useful  and  profituble. 
employment  of  their  time,  aod  as 
the  whe^  comes  round,  they  or 
their  descendants  may  re-purchase 
the  soil  of  their  &thers  when  those 
who  had  dispossessed  them  of  their 
inheritance  are  in  their  turn  obliged 
to  seek  from  other  sources  a  renewat 
of  their  exhausted  treasures* 
*  Cottages  in  Devonshire  as  well 
to  in  almost  every  other  country  of 
the  kingdom  are  too  few  for  the 
bumber  of  labourers  and  many  of 
them  are  very  uncomfortable  and 
bad.  Although  stone  is  almost  e ve^ 
rjr  where  to  be  procured  with  feci* 
li^  and  cheapness,  the  walls  are 
generally  made  of  mud,  and  often* 
times  neither  rauch^cast  nor  wljitQ« 
washed  to  conceal  the  native  coloiir 
of  the  material ;  inYhichcSse,  say$^ 
Mr.  Vancouver,  "  u  is  utterly  im-^* 
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possible  at  a  distance  to  diMngvish* 
a  village   from  a    beat-fieUy    botli 
having^  uniformly  the  same  shade, 
from  both  of  which   the  stranger 
perceives  smoke  issuing'." ' 

As  to  the  sise  of  farms,  stafte  of 
the  poor  and  other  parochial  rates, 
tythes,  rotation  of  crdps,  &c.  these 
rary  in  different  districU,  and  un- 
less we  could  enter,  as  our  reporter 
lias  done,  toiinutely  into  the  sub- 
ject, we  could  afford  very  little 
useful  information.  Concerning  im- 
plements, Mr.  Vancouver  has  fa- 
voured his  readers  with  neat  engmr 
rings  of  a  great  many  of  them, 
ploughs,  harrows,  mattocks,  sho- 
vels, &c. 

Grass  lands.  When  these-  are 
converted  into  tillage  they  are  paired 
and  burned,  and  Mr.  Vancouver 
says  that  the  avidity  for  this  system 
of  paring  and  burning,  is  raptdiy 
producing  tbe  most  fatal  conse- 
quences. On  this  subject  we  shall^ 
apply  a  remark  from  Mr.  Middle- 
ton's  survey  of  Middlesex;  land 
when  pared  and  burnt,  says  he, 
yields  its  treasure  freely  :  this  puts 
It  in  the  power  of  tenants  with 
diort  leases  to  exhaust  the  soil 
with  successive  corn-crops  and 
which  may  be  continued  so  ioag  as 
to  leave  the  land  a  mere  a^ut 
mortuum.  In  proof  of  this  he  men- 
tions some  rapacious  occupiers  who 
iBnding  from  the  first  crop  of  tur- 
nips and  corn,  that  the  land  was  in 
tfreat  heart,  actuially  sowed  wh^at 
fourteen  years  in  succession,  when 
the  soil  was  wholly  exhausted  \  the 
ftiult  however  originates  with  land- 
lords :  let  them  grant  longer  leases, 
tnake  proper  covenants,  and  see 
that  tney  are  properly  <:omplied 
With. 

Gardens  and  Otchafds.  As  ey- 
8er  is  the  common  beverage  of  the 
county,  it  may  be  inferred  that  or** 
cliards  are  very  numerous,  and  up* 
on  a  large  scale:  tlie  maa^^gement 
of  the  kitchen  garden  is  nNfv  well  un*. 
Aentood^  and  culinary  vc^etabies^ 


together  widifruks  of  variooa  aocli 
are  most  plentifiilly  psovidod. 

Woodhnds.  Beecfeaod  aycainore 
are  fidund  hy  hx  the  best  able  to 
contend  against  the  most  prevaleiit 
winds  of  this,  country,  but  neither 
of  them  c^ipears  to  be  an  object  of 
much  care  and  attention  to  the 
inhahitanta.  The  elin  grows  widi 
luxuriance  when  proteeted  against 
sea  breeses;  we  find  fome  uaeM 
bints  relative  to  the  growth  ^  this 
tree,  which  perhaps  ma^be  in  some 
measure  applicable  xo  that  of  othas, 
from  the  pen  of  Colonel  T«fkr. 
He  remarks  that  much  of  the  hedge- 
row elm  i^ben  it  is  felled,  proves 
unsound  at  the  bottom,  idthou^ 
the  lower  oart  of  the  stock  gives 
no  external  indications  of  decay. 
The  fact  is  that  the  greater  part  of 
hedge-raw  elm  are  suckensirtm  the 
roots  of  trees  which  have  hmcm,  Id- 
led. The  stumps  in  a  few  years  be- 
come rotten  and  eonamunicate 
the  disease  to  their  radi^  pro* 
geny. 

The  Colonel  says  it  is  a  rayre  thi^ 
in  Devonshire  to  find  two  soum 
elms  tc^ether  that  have  sprung  uf 
apontaoeously,  and  equally  udcoa. 
tnon  ta  find  a  planted  tree  unsoaadl 
at  bottom.  The  obviow  way  to  prs* 
vent  this  disease  is  to  separate  thi 
daughter  while  young  from  the  pa- 
rent plaot,  and  thus  to  intercept 
any  commanication  between  tbeoi : 
the  young  plant  will  ioan^ediately 
send  down  p  rneodicolar  roots, 
become  indepeooaut^  and  remain 
healthy. 

It  is  also  remarked  that  a  plant 
once  stunted  will  never  naake  a  fine 
tree:  the  vessels  that  eonvey  its 
nourishment  become  rigid  and  eoa* 
tracted,  *aad  although  a  new  oat- 
side  of  more  luxuriant  growth  mav' 
in  tinse  be  foimed,  *^  we  find  the 
original  tree  loose  and  unconnected 
in  the  centre  of  the  new  wood,  and 
on.  the  tree  being  sawn  in  two,  it 
drops  our.  The  famous  cedar  at 
Hillingtoa  near  Uxbridgehad  the 
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«rt|iAA  tree  loose  in  ib  in§i4^, 
having  i^rdbably  been  planted  an4 
tflood  ooany  years  before  it  begaa 
to  expaml.**  It  is  an  opinion  pret« 
1^  prevalent  we  believe  that  in  ma- 
king a  planurion,  youyg  trees 
should  be  selected  from  nurseries, 
the  soil  of  which  is  poorer  than  that 
into  which  they  are  transplanted; 
like  children,  they  are  supposed  to 
be  made  hardy  by  early  exposure 
to  vicissitudes  of  weather  ana  irre- 
gularities of  food.  It  is  of  conse* 
quence  that  the  truth  of  tiiis  opinion 
should  be  ascertained :  tnat  it 
should  be  ascertained,  l.  whether 
plants  taken  from  a  rich  soil  and 

? laced  in  a  rich  one  do  not  thrive 
elter,  than  when  they  have  been 
taken  from  a  poor  soil  and  placed 
in  a  rich  one.    2.  whether  plants 
taken  from  a  rich  soil  and  planted 
on  a  poor  one  do  not  also  thrive 
l;»etter  than  when  they  have  been 
taken  fromf:%  poor  soil  and  planted 
in  a  poor  6ne,     These  questions 
<ian  only  be  solved  by  observation 
and  experiment:    cateris  paribus^ 
we  should  infer  from  reasoning  up^ 
on  the  subject,    that  those  young 
trees  wlych  are   in  every  respect 
the  strongest,  and  most  luxunant, 
«nd  fullest  of  root;  that  is  to  say, 
those  which   were  raised  in  good 
soil,  are  more  likely  to  thrive  into 
whatever  soil  they  are  transplanted, 
whether  better  or  worse  than  that 
from  which  they  came,  than  others 
are  whose  growth  had  been  weaker, 
and  whose  roots  are  fewer*    >We 
saj  cstteris  paribus^  because  ascer- 
tain  soils  are  p^uliarly  adapted  to 
certain    plants,    that  circumstance 
must  in  both  cases  be  allowed  for* 
The  words  rich  and  poor  when  ap* 
plied  to  soils,  are  of  vague  signifii-' 
i;atiQn ;.  the  same  may  be  rich  to  one 
u>ecies  of  plants  aud  poor  to  ano- 
ui&t.    Mr.  Vancouver  complains  of 
^e  great  destruction  of  tioibor  in 
Pevonsfaire,  and  the  vecy  unequi* 
Valent  plantations.    We  are  of  opi- 
moxk  tut  it  is  not  wise  to  grow  tim- 


Mr  on  soils  fMiiish  ^  afe  capable  of 
prodttcing  plenty  of  com  or  grass. 
There  is  ordinary  and  mountainous 
land  enough  in  tbe  kingdom  for  the 
growth  of  timber,  where  nothing 
else  will  live.  * 

Wastes,    Mr.  Vancouver  was  not 
able   to  ascertain   the    extent   of 
moors  and    commons    within  this 
county,  but  it  most  be  very  great, 
"  The  forest  of  Dartnioor  is  divid* 
ed  by  certain  meets  and  bounds  from 
the  commons  belonging  to  thesur* 
rounding  parishes,    aiid  which  by 
calculation  from  the  map   of  the 
moor,  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gray 
in   179^,    was    found    to    contain 
53,644  acres !  '  This  forest  belongs 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  appurtenant  to,  and 
parcel  of  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall."* 
Deductions  drawn  irom  thetrigo* 
nometrical  survey  of  CoL  Mudge, 
make  the  mean  height  of  the  forest 
of  Dartmoor  (abov^  the  level  of  the 
sea)  to  be  17S2  feet;  and  the  meaa 
height  of  the  most  commanding  ai^ 
tuations  an  the  country  below,  to  be 
737  feet ;  giving  Dartmoor  an  ele* 
vation  of   no  less  than  1045    feet 
above  the  highest  hills  in  the  ad* 
joining  district.     Now  the  whole 
surface  of  Dartmoor,  including  the 
rocks,  coosbts  of   two  character*^ 
the  one  a  wet  peaty  moor,  or  ve« 

Setable  mould,  but  affording  good 
leep  and  bullock  pasture,  during 
the  summer  se^on ;  the  other  aa 
inveterate-awamp,  absolutely  inae^ 
cessible  to  the  lightest  and  mostao«r 
tive  quadruped  that  ooay  travene  the 
sounder  part'of  the  forest.  Tbesf 
circumstances  will  sufficiently  ac« 
count  for  the  diiferent  temperature 
of  the  air  throughout  the  yearaf 
Oakhampton  and  Ilfracombov  S'htt 
latter  place  is  beyond  the-  r^aeb^^ 
the  moor  winds,  and  the*  exhalation 
from  thatwidc'^pread  mass6f  iMor 
to  which  the  former  is  contimouai 
Let  us  not  coQ^ilain  of  dismaT^ogm 
cold  wind<),  ti^|^<)vsiuillPViaiQnif 
when  we  suffer  such  vast  bogs  ai 
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deface  the  i&#st  genial  province^  of 
our  Empire. 

Jmpr&vemcnig.  Braining  U  little 
attended  to  io.  this  couaty  i  irriga- 
tion more  so,  but  it  is  not  well  ma- 
sag^.  Some  very  ^irited  improve* 
mcnts  are  now  carrying  ou  in  the 
harbour  of  Torquay. 

Livestock.  Noith  Dei^nisjusdy 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  ckttlet 
but  Mr.  V.  thinks  it  is  perhaps  bet« 
ter  adapted   for  gni;sing  and    for 

Ctaantity  and  value  of  natiTe  fleig^ce 
First  crosa  with  ^e  Merino 
Second  croaaoa  this  produce 
Third  on  ditta 

This  is  nn  encouraging  improve* 
ttoent  of  the  wool ;  the  carcase  is 
also  stated  ^  to  be  rather  advanced 
dian  otbem'ise.**  It  is  a  remark* 
able  circumstance  that  tlie  rot  has 
never  been  traced  to  have  originat* 
ed  with  sheep  constantly  depastur* 
ing  upon  Dartmoor  or  Exnioor  fo- 
rests: and  to  the  disgrace  of  De- 
vonshire it  must  be  related  that 
many  sheep  are  kept  upon  them  the 
whole  year  round  ;  DsmKrs  in  that 
teuntfy  seem  to  be  vefy  little  ae* 
quiiinted  with  the  advantages  of  a 
turnip^crop. 

iMHur.  In  all  countries  the  treat- 
ment of  women  is  considered  aa  a 
test  of  civilization :  in  many  parts 
of  Devonshire  ^omen  and  young 
girls  are  employed  in  scraping 
roads,  turning  over  muek^beaps, 
cad  driving  horses  when  loaded  with 
manure! 

MamjaciureSf  C&mmereey  Kc. 
The  principal  manufactures  ate  die 
^MTerent  kiiKls  of  woollen  cloths, 
and  of  bone-lace  in  the  Eastern 
Mnaof  the  eeunty.  Many  of  the 
knef  torts  found  a  market  in  the  Me* 
diHriraneafi  and  ibrough  the  Levant, 
^t  tiMi  war  has  been  attended  with 
^tf  injurious  effects.  At  Plymouth 
M«  conaiderabte  manufactories  of 
IrnI)  cofda^i  and  fihatever  relates 
to  thadlunaA49ftbi  Royal  Dock-^ 


toft  than  for  tim  Aory :  lii  km 
tevertbeless  (at  pp*  £IS,  f  1^ 
given  some  instances  of  cowa  wIMi 
yielded  very  largely  «o  the  pa3« 
The  plates  of  the  Dev^mshim  baO^ 
cow,  and  steer,  are  neatly  exedil* 
e({,  and  the  descriptioD  of  dieir 
form  is  sufficiently  mioote. 

Some  attempts  have  bcsen  mad* 
to  improve  the  wool  of  the  ExaKmr 
sheep,  by  a  cross  with  the  Merino 
ram  :  the  result  of  sooie  triala  is 
thus  related : 

4i  lbs.  at  U.  1^  per  Ik     4s.  lOff. 

6      "      2s.  2d.    «««»•     I09.  l<kL 

5      -      2s.  9d.    ISs.   2d. 

§      ^       is.5d    17*.    U 

^ard,  saiUciotb  excepted.  A  con*^ 
sid^fable  number  of  what  are  called 
hng  elts  are  maimftctilred  for  the 
East  India  Company. 

The  conduding  chapter  relates 
to  miseelianeoas  subjects,  and  we 
should  not  have  thought  it  worth 
n<)ticing  if  Mr.  Vancouver  bad  not 
volum^led  his  opinion  as  to  the 
evil  Consequences  of  inslroeting 
the  poor  in  readrog  tad  wridng. 
Frdni  the  first  establishment  of  Son- 
day  acbdols  this  long-sighted  phi* 
landimmst  «<  Iboked  forward  widi 
a  sdrt  or  dread  to  the  probable  con* 
sequences  of  such  a  tneasare.  If 
the  iltiMnination  of  the  peasants 
mind  would  make  him  more  moial, 
better  satisfied  with  his  condition  hi 
life.  Ice.  much  privMe  sStis^cdon 
and  pnbKe  benent  would  Datiually 
tesuitfhim  such  institutions.''  But 
this  Mr.  Vaaoonver  dtmmstratts  €t 
noi  likely  t6  ei^snc.  **  What,**  says 
he,  <<  but  the  members  of  die  Ml* 
liated  societies  and  die  number  of 
pen  and  mk  genity  on  bo^rd  0«r 
ships  of  war,  cieated  and  kept  b^ 
the  mutiny  in  die  Navy  in  die  year 
1797^  and  bow  will  it  be  poafibW 
to  suppress  communicadoiis  and  a 
concert  among  the  multitiide^  when 
tbey  are  all  gifted  with  the  1M8M 
of  corresponding  and  contriviof 
schemes  of  9p<jlidoti  and  iuMirea* 
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Hon  with  each  other,  &c.  He  gofes 
on  to  sa^  that  the  restlessness  and 
propensity  to  emigration  among  the 
Irisftaild  Scots  are  entii'elj  attribut-i 
able  to  the  general  capacity  among 
them  to  read  and  write ! ! !  We 
really  must  b6g  to  decline  enter- 
ing mto  the  lists  with  this  gentle- 


mail :  let  hitn  claim  the  honour  oF  a 
triumph  if  he  pleases.  We  cannot 
condescend  to  argub  silch  a  subject 
with  sUch  a  reasoner.  Mr.  Van-» 
couver  has  made  a  very  careful  re- 
port of  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
Devonshire:  let  him  be  satisfied 
with  that  praise. 


Art.  tIL     P7evf  of  the  Agrkubure  of  Middlesex,  ^c.  &fr.  Jrafvn  vfi  for  the  Board 
of  Jgrtculturet  i|^  JoriN  Middleton,    £&<}.  8ro«  pp.  704. 

AS  this  county  contains  the  ca-    every  part  of  ^which^  unoccupied  by 
"  '     "  buildings^    roads^   water,      &c. 


pital  of  the  Empire,  it  is  clear  that 
such  a  survey  ot  it  as  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  prescribes  for  its  *  Re- 
ports^ must  comprehend  a  large 
proportion  of  collateral  matter,  that 
is  to  say  of  matter  not  immediati^ly 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  county ;  for  what  con»- 
cerns  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Lou- 
don, its  police,  commerce,  n^anii- 
factures,  &c.  &c.  might  rather  have 
come  U|ider  the  denomination  of  a 
statistical  and  economical  accouut 
tlian  an  agricultural  one*.  This  col- 
lateral information^  however,  is  not 
the  less  interesting,  and  Mr^  Mid^ 
dletoni  to  whom  the  task  was  coo- 
fided  of  collecting  Md  arradgipg 
the  materials  of  this  purvey,  lilas. 
availed  himself  of  the  circaaistancei 
andcoipposed  a  very  useful  yoli^me. 


susceptible  of  cukivationi  The 
teodperature  of  the  atmosphere  (ex-*^ 
cept  within  the  influence  of  the 
Londpn  fires)  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  throughout  the  county.  The 
annual  consumption  of  800,000  v 
chaldrons  of  coals  in  London  most 
have  a  sensible  effect  in  drying  and 
warming  the  air  in  its  vicinity;  The 
soil  is  naturally  dry,  and  the  moist 
situations  being  well  drained,  the 
climate  is  altogether  salubrious* 
Round  the  one  mile-stone  on  the 
Kingsland  road^  the  surfisu^e  ha». 
been  lowered  from.  4  to  10  feet  by 
brick-makersoveran  extent  of  more 
than  1000  acres.  Where  the  works 
are  not.oow  carrying  on,  the  land 
has,  generally  speaking,  been  level- 
ed, plowed,  well  manured,  andre- 


His  observations  are  sa^fapioiis  and.  stored  to  excellent  grass  land ;  baT<« 
his  sentiments  libend ,  nor  has  he.  ing  fireviously  yielded  to  thecoma' 
disgusted  his  readers  with  that  non-;  munity,  through  the  medium  of 
sensical  chit-chat  and  petty-foggiog  the  birick-makers,  60001.  aaracre  oa 
detail  which  disgrace  so  many  of  an  average  of  the  whole  level ;  but 
the  county  reports.  On  looking,  there  are  some  few  acres  of  choice 
over  the  number  of  pages  devoted,  marie  earth  which  have  produced 
in  our  oresent  volume  to  the  review  thmugh  the  same  medium,  the  asto-« 
of  books  on  agriculture,  ive  fear  nisbing  sum  of  30,000l.  an  acre! 
it  may  be  thought  we  have  already  In  the  chapter  on  the  poor,  we  meet 
allotted  too  large  a  proportion  to  the  with,  many  excellent  observations^ 
subject  Under  this  impression  we  at  once  dictated  by  huuSanity  and 
shall  i^ot  attempt  to  go  through  Mr.  sound  political  wisdom.  The  state*  * 
BJiddleton^s  *^  Survey'^  chapter  by  ment  however,  that  '^  lodging  and^ 
chapter,  and  section  hy  section,  but  diet  in  the  woikhouse^,  in  eviNry  in- 
content  ourselves  with  selecting  stance,  are  superior  to  what  the  iU'* 
from  it  a  few  curious  or  important  dustriouskibourarcanDrovidefbrbis 
piarticulars.  family'*  must  surely  be  incorreett 

,' Middlesex    conjtains   about   280    If  it  were  tru«  t)iQ  wprj^hoiase  wouldb 
square    miles   or   179,200    acres;    always  be  preferred  tol^bour,  which 
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90  fiMT  from  beinff  a  gercml  ca«e,  we 
are  inclined  Id  nope  and  beliere  ia 
a  rare  one.  Few  persona  whose  ha- 
bits have  been  in  any  ordinary  de*' 
gree  decmtf  who  have  ever  enfoy- 
ed  a  bed  of  their  own  to  lie  down 
on,  or  a  potatoe  of  their  own  to 
eat,  few  persons  of  this  description 
but  shudder  at  the  thought  of  en- 
tering a  workhouse.  We  are  never- 
theless entirely  of  opinion  with  Mr. 
Middleton,  that  the  funds  raised  for 
supporting  the  idle  poor,  not  only 
of  Middlttex,  but  of  the  kingdom 
in  general,  are  so  numerous,  effi- 
cient, and  comfortable  as  to  operate 
against  the  geueral  industry  of  the 
Iwouring  poor. 

Commons,  Of  these  there  are 
about  S700' acres  in  Middlesex,  be- 
ing a  twentieth  part  of  tiie  whole 
county :  in  their  present  state  they 
are  estimated  to  produce  four  shil- 
lings an  acre  to  the  community — 
besides  a  large  supply  of  footpads, 
highwaymen,  gipseys,  vac^bonds 
and  ro&bers  of  every  description! 
There  are  5000  acres  on  Ho\inslow 
Heath,  which  might  bebroushtto 
yield  an  average  produce  of  id. 
per  acre  annual^.  The  arable  land 
of  this  county  is  for  the  most  p^iit 
con£ned  to  common  fields :  those 
in  the  parish  of  Harrow  and  hamlet 
of  Pinner  are  now  nnder  enclosure. 
All  the  enclosed  arable  land  at  pre- 
sent  amouais  to  less  than  3000  acres 
The  common-field  ara- 
ble land  is  about         1 1000  acres 


Making  a  total  of  14000  acres 
under  the  plough,  or  ri>out  one- 
tbiricenth  pait.  of  the  whole ;  and 
not  producing \idieat  enoui^h  to  sup- 
ply one-sixtieth  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants with  bread.  Next  to  Commons, 
and  sheep-downs  as  they  are  gene*- 
rally  managed,  common  fields  are 
the  least  profitable  lands  a  fanner 
can  be  concerned  with.  The  cul- 
ture of  ttiem  must  always  be  very 
inefficient,  very  troublesome,  very 


ex|>easive,  and  tbe  return  ray  fn- 
•cariotis. 

Tbe  corn  caltivated  in  Middleiex 
is  nearly  confined  to  wheat  sod 
barley:  changing  the  seed  eveiy 
two  or  three  years  is  a  vety  geneisl 
practice,  and  as  little  founded  on 
propriety,  (is  the  sensible  reiaaxk 
of  our  Iteporter)  as  the  change  of 
live  stock  once  in  every  two  gene- 
rations would  be.  He  contends  chat 
^^  it  never  will  be  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing corn  to  a  high  pitdi  of  a- 
cellence«  On  the  contrary,  when 
corn-farmers  become  wise  enosgfa 
to  apply  BakewelPs  method  of  im* 
proving  cattle  to  the  raising  of  seed 
^rain,  the  advance  will  be  ntpid 
indeed.*'  Mr.  M.  accordingly  «- 
commends  the  ^farmer  to  walk 
through  his  fields  a  few  days  before 
harvest,  and  select  for  seed  the  prime 
samples  of  every  species  of  gnisi 
and  annually  to  repeat  the  apera- 
tion  of  collecting  the  most  perfect 
grain  from  the  crops  prodaced  bj 
such  selected  seed.  There  is  rather 
more  wisdom  in  this  advice  than  in 
that  which  proposes  t&at  shrivelled 
kernels,  refuse  com,  chickens* 
victpals^shoold  be  reserved  for  seed; 
advice  pregnant  with  iacalculable 
mkrbiet  Mr.  Middieton  is  s  stre- 
nuous advocate  for  sowing  vrheat  in 
t^  spring.  With  respect  to  the 
produce  of  com  it  is  greatest  at 
reaping  time,  decreasing  the  looger 
it  is  kept.  Mr.  M.  says  that  wheat 
has  been  known  to  shrink  from  30 
to  24  busliels  between  Michaelmas 
and  the  first  of  May  Ibllowing;  tbU 
is  a  loss  of  220  per  cent  on  the  fir^ 
measure.  The  farmer,  however,  is 
the  only  loser  here ;  the  farina  sf 
the  kernel  has  not  escaped  in  dry- 
ing, though  the  aqueous  parts  harei 
so  that  the  public  in  fact  gaios  iti 
corn  20  per  cent  cheaper.  The 
weekly  consumption  of  flour  ia 
London  is  estimated  at  23,000  quar- 
ters, being  the  produce  of  13S,000 
bushels  of  com :  this  multiplied  by 
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M  gives  7,176,006  Vothels  p^  an- 
nuro,  the  product  of  SiS^JM  qoar- 
ten,  wliich  is  nearly  a  quarter  of 
corn  for  each  inhabitant. 

Crrass.     Thmte  are  about  3500 
acres  of  meadows  and  pastures  on 
4ie  banks  of  the  diffinretit  rivefa ; 
and  of  upland  meadoWs,  &c.  about 
70,000.     Those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  are  worth  about  lOL 
an  acre  per  annum.    Among  the  ar- 
tificial grasses^  red  clover  is  that 
fanerally  cultivlited  ;  sainfoin  is  not 
nown  in  any  part  of  the  county  ; 
Mr.  M.  knows  not  any  land  particu- 
larly adapted  to  Its  growth.     It  is 
brought  from  tiie  chalk  hills  of  Sur- 
*   rey  and  Kent ;  hay  made  of  it  is 
esteemed  of  such  superior  quality 
in  the  London  market,  that  it  pro- 
duces at  least  a  guinea  a  ton  more 
than  meadow  bay  equally  well  cur- 
ed.     Hay-makine  is  a  branch  of 
busbajidtry  which  has  been  brought 
by  the  Middlesex  farmers  to  a  state 
of  peffection  altogether  unj^arallel  - 
ed  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Eyei>  in  the. most  unfevourable  sea-^ 
sons,    the  bay  made  according  to 
their  manner  is  superior  to  that  made 
by  any  other  metnod  under  similar 
circumstances.    Mr.  M.  has  given  a 
very  minute  description  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex practice,  but  we  most  refer 
those  to  his  work  who  are  desirous 
to  adopt  it. 

FruU  Gardens.  Most  of  the  land 
at  the  NeaUhauses  lying  between 
Westminster  and  Chelsea  is  of  the 
richest  quality,  and  peculiarly  suit- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  kitchen  gar- 
deners, in  whose  hands  it  has  been, 
time  immemorial.  Its  fertility  is 
^preserved  by  the  annual  application 
of  about  60  loads  an  acre  of  dung. 
The  following  estimate  of  the  aver- 
age produce  of  an  acre  of  kitchen 
gardens  at  the  Neat  Houses  was 
made  by  a  man  who  occupied  nine 
acres.  Soon  afterChristmas,  radishes, 
spinach,    onions    and   other    seed 


•erops  are  sdmi,  producing  annUj- 
ally  -  *.  10/: 

Cauliflowers,  frequently  70^.  or 

more,  say  -  0^ 

Cabbages  -  ^  SO 

Celery,  the^fjf  crop,  oftentimes 

601.  say  •  $0 

EtidiVe,  *  «  SO 

Celery,  second  cfoj)  -         4(5 

Total  annualproduce  of  an  acre  ^20jl 
The!^  are  also  a  sort  of  Farming 
Gardeners,  who  occupy  larger  tracts 
of  land  at  a  greater  distance  from 
LoUdoii  and  wc»rk  it  principally  with 
the  plow  ;  they  grow  peas,  turnips, 
and  other  vegetables  for  the  market. 
In  the  four  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Kent  and  Essex,  Mr.  M. 
estimates  that  there  are  about  SOOO 
acres  thus  cultivated,  producing  an- 
nually about  50?.  per  acre. 

ft  is  supposed  that  there  are  iabout 
1500  acres  of  Nursery  ground  in 
this  county,  and  including  the  hot- 
houses and  green-houses  belbnging 
to  them,  that  they  produce  nearly 
50/.  each,  or  75,000/.  a  year.  The 
copses  and  woods  of  the  county  have 
been  decreasing  for  ages,  and  Mr. 
M.  anticipates,  without  much  re- 
gret, their  ultimate  disappearance. 
Indeed  the  soil  of  Middlesex  is  very 
much  too  good  for  the  growth  of 
timber  and  undt^rwood  :  except  as 
ornamental  decorations  to  gentle- 
men^s  seats.  They  may  be  raised 
on  rocky  and  more  barren  soils : 
they  may  shelter  the  bleak  heath 
where  corn  and  herbage  would  not 
grow,  and  ultimately  they  will  im- 
part fertilitjk  to  the  most  sterile 
tracts.  But  we  perfectly  accord 
with  our  Reporter,  that  no  land 
should  be  in  wood  except  such  as  19 
unfit  for  grass,  com,  and  gardsn 
crops,  the  produce  of  which  on 
good  lands  is  from  five  to  ten  times 
more  valuable;  and  that  to  offer 
premiums  for  general  and  indiscri- 
minate increase  of  wood  is  to  offer  a 
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premium  for  the  restoration  of  un« 
cultivated  nature. 

Irrigation.  It  is  somewbat  re- 
qftarkable  that  this,  without  excep- 
tion the  greatest  of  all  improve* 
ments  in  modern  husbandry >  should 

Sake  no  part,  of  the  practice  of  a 
[iddlesesc  farmer!  In  Hanworth 
park  there  are  about  60  acres  of 
water-nieadow,  and  Mr.  M.  knows 
of  no  other  in  the  county.  It  is  to 
be  accounted  for  in  some  measure, 
however,  because  a  great  part  of 
.the  level  and  low  situations  are  in 
.common  fields  and  common  pas* 
tures,  which  {present  an  insui^rable 
bar  against  this  and  every  otner  im- 
provement. How  great  a  misfor- 
tune this  is  may  be  conceived,  when 
we  reflect  that  ninety^nine  parts  in 
evenr  hundred  of  the  night-soil 
produced  in  London  is  carried  by 
the  common  sewers  into  the  Thames, 
which  as  far  up  as  the  tide  flows,  is 
almost  saturated  with  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  fertility,  with  animal  and 
vegetable  recrements  of  every  spe- 
cies. The  produce  of  m^ow- 
land  in  this  county  is  lOL  per  acre 
annually^  of  the  arable  land  in 
Gomman  fields  SL  of  light  land 
aicloscd  \ZL  Any  of  these  Mr.  M. 
says  would  produce  20/.  if  water- 
meadow. 

Cows.  Those  which  are  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  me- 
tropolis ivith  milk,  are  of  a  large 
size,  witli  short  horns,  called  the 
Holderness  or  Tees  water  cattle.  Of 
this  breed  several  oxen  have  been 
slaugEtered  weighing  from  120  to 
140  stone  each  (14lb.,to  the  stone) 
It  is  supposed  that  tliis  breed  yields 
a  greater  proportion  of  kan  meat  in 
a  given  weight  oF  beef  than  any 
other.  We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Mid- 
dieton,  one  of  the  oracles  of  the 
Board,  alloiying  that  premiums  for 
promoting  an  increase  of  muscle, 
would  have  a  much  better  effect 
than  those  for  promoting  the  great- 
est quanrtity  of  fat.  There  are 
about  7200  cows  kept  in  Middlesex : 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  Islington, 
Hackney,  Paddington,  ^c.  cow* 
lieepers  engross  every  inch  of  laud 
they  can  procure.  One  or  two  in* 
dividuals  are  known  to  possess  fvom 
90O  to  1000  cowfl :  this  last  nnaiber 
are  worth  about  33,000/.  the  net 

Sirofit  of  each  cow  is  aboiit  SL  there* 
ore  the  owner  of  a  thousand,  dfe* 
rives  from  them  an  annual  iocome 
of  QQOO^.  In  Kent  and  Surrey  iheie 
are  about  1300  cows  kept,  nialdng 
au  aggregate  number  of  8500  £k 
the  supply  of  London  and  its  eiw 
virons  wHh  milk.  Each  cow  vieUs 
on  an  average  nine  quarts  of  milk 
per  diem,  or  3285  per  annual ;  but 
as  there  b  a  falling  off  a  few  davs 
before  and  after  calving,  it  must  be 
jset  down  at  .3200  quarts,  which  is 
sold  to  the  retailer  at  2d.i  and  re- 
sold to  the  consumer  zt  4di  z 
quart;  leaving  to  the  retailer  a 
profit  of  64^  per  cent  supposnc 
nim  to  sell  the  milk  unadultefateo. 
But  making  allowance  for  cream, 
shcrt  measure,  pump-water,  and 
the  mixture  of  less  harmless  articles, 
it  is  supposed  that  they  make  a  foil 
cent  jper  cent,  for  their  labour.  Ob 
tlie  whole,  says  Mr.  M.  they  divide 
among  them  the  unreasonably  lai]|e 
sum  of  308,833^ ;  and  the  sum  paid 
for  milk  amounts  to  626,233/. 

Horses.  Very  few  of  any  exod* 
leocy  are  bred  in  this  county,  the 
produce  of  the  land  being  capable 
of  a  more  profitable  employment 
On  a  comparison  of  horses  and  oxen 
for  agricultural  purposes,  Mr.  M. 
is  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
former :  his  arguments  and  calcula* 
tions  must  be  referred  to ;  we  can- 
not detail  them.  Some  good  ob» 
servations  as  to  the  management  of 
roads  are  to  be  found  in  the  chap* 
ter  on  that  subject ;  and  we  recon- 
mend  Mr.  Rudge  (the  Reporter  of 
Gloucestershire)  to  refer  lo  the 
chapter  on  canals  \  that  gentleman 
wc  recollect  made  a  niggardly  cal- 
culation of  the  number  of  acres  cot 
into  canals  in  that  county,  and  ac- 
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tttaliy  seemed  to  ^udge  the  sptce. 
Ht*  acknowledges,  indeed^  that  ca* 
oals  are  of  considerable  service  to 
the  interests  of  commerce,  but  he 
thinks  their  utility  to  agricntture 
▼ery  <)uestionable.      We  did  not 


Markets.  The  three  principal 
ones  for  the  sale  of  stock  are  Smith* 
field,  Newgate  and  Leadenhall.  The 
annual  consumption  of  London  is 
about  110,000  head  of  neat  cattle, 
and  770,000  sheep.    It  must  ako  be 


think  it  worth  while  to  expose  the  tsJten  into  the  account  that  animals 
weakness  of  an  opinion  which  was  are  fatted  to  more  than  double  the 
not  very  likely  to  make  a  single  weight  they  were  formerly  :  Mr.  M. 
proselyte,  and  should  not  have  re-  has  made  the  Mlowing  calruUtion 
correu  to  the  subject  now,  but  to  on  this  subject,  but  from  what  clata 
mark  the  more  enlarged  diaeem*  we  know  not : 
ment  of  Mr.  Middleton  and  refer 
the  Gloucestershire  Reporter  to  kis 

ehaprer  on  the  subject  100  Years  ago.  Now. 

fiullo<^s,  at  an  avenge,  weighed  370  lbs.  SOQ 

Calves iO'^  -140 

Sheep  -.•••28--*  •  80 

Lambs  *.-.-•         18—  -^  50 

Billingsgate  Fi^  Market  receives    ports  of  corn  for  two  vears  in  suictcet* 


a  considerable  supply  of  fresh  fish 
by  land  carriage  from  every  distance 
within  the  limits  of  England  and 
Wales;  much  is  also  brought  from 
the  sea  up  the  Thames  in  boats; 
pome  even  from  Norway  and  New- 
foundland as.  well  as  intermediate 
distances,  packed  in  ue.  The  aver* 
age  number  of  cargoes  brought  by 
water  to  Billingsgate  for  the  six 
years  ending  in  1785  was  1569. 
The  average  of  four  years  ending 
in  1803,  was  2428,  the  cargoes 
averaging  more  than  40  tons.  This 
weieht  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  them,  shews  that  about  100,000. 
tons  of  fish  are  annually  brought  by 
water-carriaceto  Billingsgate  mar* 
ket ;  to  which  may  be  added  20,000 
more,  brought  by  land  carriage. 
Corn  TVmf. '  Years  of  scarcity 


sion  with  a  bounty,  have  invariably - 
been  followed  by  larger  imports  dur*  • 
ingthe  two  foUowingyears,  with  ano« 
ther  bounty.  The  excess  of  our 
imporu  is  annually  about  1,168,000 
qoarters. 

A  chapter  follows  on  Manufac* 
tures,  Breweries,  Distilleries,  Po* 
pulatton,  furnishing  details  which 
we  have  no  room  to  enter  into. 
Those  which  remain,  treat  on  the 
obstacles  to  improvement,  means  of- 
improvement,  &c.  and  furnish 
some  calculations  on  thu  proiluce  of 
agricultural  capital  which  we  should 
apprehend  are  too  vague  to  be  re* 
lied  on. 

We  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce 
Mr.  Middleton's  to  be  one  of  the 
best  Courty  Reports  which  have 
come  betbre  us  ;  and  worthy  of  the 


follow  closely  upon  the  heels  of  compiiments  it  has  received  in  both 
years  of  plenty  :  then  it  is  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  contains 
abrirellea  ears  eat  up  the  plump  a  great  mass  of  curious  and  interest- 
ones,  and  the  lean  kine  devour  ingmatter,  and  evinces  in  the  author 
thoae  that  are  welUfavoored.  Dur-  great  professional  judgment,  and  ge* 
iDg  the  iiwt  hundred  years,  our  ex*  neral  good  sense. 
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Art.  IV.  Gi9tihr(d  View  afthe  ^gncuhure  of  the  County  of  Etsex^  drawn  ^  for  i^ 
'  Cinder (Uiott  of  the  Board  of  Afficuhurc  and  Internal  Imfurovement,  By  'ihc  Sosn^ 
'  tary  of  the  Board,  8vo.  2  vols. 


MR.  Young  is  ?erv  like  some  of 
the  strong  lands  in  tba  country  he 
describes :  theg  run  to  straw  a  good 
de$U.  A  strtQger  wfao  looks  over 
the  hedges  of  these  laads  iust  before 
harve^  is  delighted  at  tW  appear- 


or  five  pounds  a  year,  to  tea  and 
twenty  thovsaod,  yet,  there  is  a  vesj 
large  proportion  of  moderately 
siaed  farms  in  this  ooud^,  the  pro* 
per^  of  meie  labouring  faimeia*. 
Such  ha^c  beeo  the  ffourisbtng  state 


ance  of  crc^s^  covering  the  ground    of  agriculture  f(»  ipany  years  bads, 
with  aluxnriance  of  growth,  ivhicli    that  aii|iQst  every  estate  which  has 


indicates  the  most  exuberant  pro>- 
duce.  But  the  taster  knows  that 
holvever  long  the  straw  is,  there  can 
only  be  one  ear  at  the  end  of  it ;  be 
knows,  that  for  a  little  con^  these 
crops  take  agpeat  deal'^f  threshing 
'  *-^in  short  thafc  they  d(Miot  t-a^^  weUl 
aad  if  er«:  he  wishes  for  ^  threshing 
naehine,  it  is  MPhen  h^  is  encipi- 
bered  with  this  long  lazy-bearing 
Straw.  We  jDaa  ^mpathize  wjib 
the  poor  fellow  in  the  barn,  and  al- 
most wish  foe  a  gooi^  threshing  ma-: 
chine. 

Essex  contains  about  S4a,72p 
acres  of  land ;  its  extent  fswn  east 
to  west  is  about  60  miles;'  ffom. 
h6rth  to  south  50;  its' 'outline  or 
boundary  is  about  L20  miles,  Tl|e 
ooc^ty  is  divide  into  14  hundreds, 
apd  3  smaller  districts  called  baJf-^ 
Immkeds,  cootai.nipg  in  all  403  piu 
irisb^,  tod  24  osarket  towns.    Tfate 


beeo  sold  in  lots  of  50l.  or  lOOl,  or 
2001.  a  year,  has  been  purchased  by 
farmers.  A  peasantry  of  this  de- 
scription is  the  pride,  and  the 
wealth,  aod  the  sprencth  of  a  coun? 
try.  It  is  another  indipatifui  of  im« 
provemeot  that  modern  built  cot* 
tages  ai:e  numerous :  it  gives  piesr 
sure  to  remark  that  the'proprietors 

Snerally  an)|ex  a  small  portipn  of 
id  to  them. 

']rhe  rents  of  fiirms  viiry  from 
about  15  to  25  sl|i!iiog8  per  acie| 
avecaging  nearly  20:  the  numbef 
of  acres  being  942,720,  and  the 
whole  rentfflof  the  county  936,3201. 
Rents,  pjabr^rates,  and  tytbes  have 
risen  iii  various  pi^portioas  within 
these  twenty  yea^ ;  w  whait  pait  of 
the  kingdom  have  they  s|qt  risen 
%vithiii  Ibese  twenty  year^  ?  From 
^r.  Vancouver- s  |abUs  it  appeaia 
diat  tbc  Qompo^itioa  per  acre  foK 


5^.,  and 


m 


are* 
1805  ii 


climate,  though  tolerably  mild,  is  tythe  has  been  raised  }&  3^  with- 
not  Very  salubrious';  fogs  risf^'^om  in  eleven  yeaats ;  in  1^94  the  — 
the  marshes  in  certain  distric|a,  and 
keyerely  afflict  th^  inhabltanits  with 
ague^.  Nor  are  th6  most  etevat^ 
Situations  exeinpt  from  this  diseaiie ; 
lu|lft'  attract  vapours  ii^  the  lower  re- 
gions of  the  ^ir,  and  render  tlie  in* 
babiCaiits  'unhealthy.  The  nature 
m  ih^  soil  varied  in  difleirehtpbices  i 


lage  was 
was  4s.  9d. 
'  The  agriculture  of  Esse^  baa 
seen  |ts  best' days  if  Mr*  V  Dung's 
assertion  is'  cof^eet,  tbttit'is  becom- 
ing ciistomary  to  i;i^use  the"  renewal 
of  leases."  Not  merely  are  those 
landl^ds  iMitalty  blind  to  their 


,  and  to  tiie  intei^esb  of  ilieir 


Ml  cne  noftft-wesmrn  corner  of  the  mtepeats.  j 

county  there  is  a  suiall  district  of  country,    whp    decline     .girmiitiiig 

chalk;  clay  prevails  in  many  pirts;  leiaes,  but  w^o  decline  gmatiBg 

and  ^  district  of  what  Mr.  Young  long  ieasi^  and  thosf>  too  tfufeOie^- 

fealjs  f«  fertile  loam,*'  runs  alohg  the  ed  by  corehants.'  In  hiring  a  fiffdit 

f  u  ^  *®  Thames,  and  thecoas'i  the  fenti^  it  is  fay  fix^  beiqg  the 

of  the  German  Ocean.  pnly  oonsideratidD  of  importaDoe; 

"Although  the  rental   of   estates  |t  is    eyeu'  suhordipate    to  some 

jias  an  immense  rahge^  from  fopf  o^eis.    Easy  cpveoauta  find'  ^  long 
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]ea«  Will  of  tbenutelves  and  imine* 
diateiy  give  the  landlord  a  large  per 
centage  upon  an  expired  rental:  a 
per  centage  sufficiently  Urge  to  in- 
demnify him  against  any  probable 
depreciation  in  the  value  or  moaey^ 
It  IS  this  apprehended  depreoiation 
which  alarms  landlords ;  a  deprecia- 
don  which  Mr.  Young  asserts  '*  has 
not  raised  the  yeat-'s  purchase   of 
land  one  penny  in  the  last  forty 
yeatv;   which  has   not  raised   the 
price  of  corn ;  and  which,  till  other 
causes  operated,  did  not  raise  the 
price  of  labour.*^     It  was  unneces* 
sary  to  have  made  this  strong  and 
questjonai>Ie  statement;  for  what* 
ever  effect  the  depreciation  of  mo- 
ney has  hmii  on  the  value  of  land, 
com,  and  bbour,  It  is  still  a  fact, 
true,  not   only  of  Essex,   but  of 
every  county  m  the  kingdom,  that 
those  estates  hav^  borne  the  largest 
rise  of  rental,  which  had  before  been 
lett  on  leases  of  fourteen  or  twen* 
ty-one  years.     It  is  clear  that  no-  , 
thing  but  anticipated  profit  can  in- 
duce tenants  to  oflFer  any  rent;  and 
the  rent  offered  will  always  be  pro^ 
portioned  to  the  expect -d   profit 
As  no  man  in  his  senses  will  sow 
corn  for  another  to  reap,  so  no  man 
will  embark  capital  in  the  improve- 
ment of  a  farm  without  an  assurance 
that  he  shall  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
his    own     improvements.      Land, 
therefore,  hired  firom  year  to  year, 
18  Ictt  for  less  than    its   intrinsic 
value ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  land 
hired  on  easy  covenants,  aud  on 
long  leasee,  is  oftentimes  lett  for 
more  than  its  present  intrinsic  value, 
on  the  well-grounded  presumption, 
that  its  present  intrinsic  value  may 
be  encreased  in  a  degpree  which  shall 
amply  return  the  capital  expended 
on  Its  improvement.   It  is  not  to  be 
expected,    diat    landlords   should 

grant  long  leases,  unless  they  feel  it 
leit  interest  to  grant  them;  and 
thia  they  would  f^,  if  they  could 
otice  be  made  to  understand,  that 
their  own  interest  h  ideoti^d  with 


that  of  their  tenants.  The  fact  is 
incontrovertible:  the  landlord  who 
pauperizes  bis  tenants,  pauperizes 
nis  lands,  and  pauperizes  himself. 
He  cuts  off  the  source  of  his  own 
supplies,  *and  commiu  a  moral  8ui« 
cide. 

If  landlords  fear  a  depreeiatioa 
of  money,  why  not  receive  Mm$ 
propgriion  of  tlieir  real  in  com ) 
Here  is  a  simple  and  easy  rcoiedy 
for  the  evil.  Or  let  the  averaget 
price  of  com  or  wool,  during  each 
year,  regulate,  by  tome  stipulated 
proportion,  the  rent  of  that  year* 
This  would  be  no  check  to  improve^ 
ment ;  the  tenant  would  always  b# 
better  able  aad  more  willing  to  fVf 
a  high  rent  than  a  low  one,  and  tba 
landlord  would  suffer  less  ioconvaa 
nience  from  a  deptaciadon  of  mo* 
ney. 

Chap.  V.  ImplemetUs.  Mr.  Yonng 
took  a  draftsman  with  him  into  £s^ 
sex  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  tha 
various  tools  in  use;  this  cbiq^lor 
contains  a  great  number  of  neatly 
executed  plates,  repreaeatiM  tba 
Essex  implements  of  husbaamry. 

Chap.  VI.  Encfosing. 

«  Namng.'^ThaM  was  not  aa  act  of  «a* 
dosare,  bat  a  very  extraORlinary  regulaliMi 
of  a  most  valuable  commoa  of  498  acres. 
The  case^  perhaps,  is  tiagvlar.  By  aa  «t» 
ter  neglect  of  the  feaoes  saritiiiadifig  the 
common,  there  was  some  danger  oT  the 
bouadt  being  lost,  and  that  encroachmeatt 
might  gradiMlIy  uke  in  material  parts  of 
it ;  it  was  also  stocked  in  a  manner  that 
deprived  the  poor  of  die  benefit  which  they 
mighty  under  a  belter  arrangement,  baTe 
reaped  from  so  fine  a  tract  of  land.  By 
the  act,  it  was  vested  in  tnistees,  who  were 
empowered  to  levy  a  tax  of  6d.  per  mmhH 
for  eaeh  sheep,  and  9s.  6d.  for  each  head 
of  greater  cattle^  to  fbrti  a  fimd  oawhidi 
to  U>rrow  moaey  enoogh  to  pay  for  thes 
act,  and  for  fencing  the  commoa,  aad 
other  necessary  charges ;  but  cut  off  Irom 
pying  themselves  apy  sum  exceeding  4rOs« 
per  annum  for  their  own  expenses.  The 
whole  business  seemed  to  nave  no  other 
object  but  benevolence  to  the  poor.  There 
vt  100  common  rights^  and  all  are  made 
equal,  from  the  poorest  cotuger  to  the  lord 
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o(  the  nuoor  himaelf ;  aaiall  aze  vnaliea- 
able  from  the  cotugrs*  By  th«  act,  twen- 
ty s..eep  and  four  Masts  were  allowed  to 
each  right ;  but  every  circurastapce  rested 
within  the  power  of  the  trustees,  who  have 
reduced  this  to  ten  sheep,  and  two  head  of 
horses  or  cattle  '  William  Palmer, 
Esq.  who  possesses  con^derable  property 
Iiera»  had  the  praiseworthy  humanity  to 
ofertohy  dovii  money  to  enable  every 
poor  maoi  otherwise  unable^  to  iiod  stock, 
to  buy  ten  shew,  the  produoe  of  which  was 
to  be  his  until  he  w  ^s  repaidt  and  then  to 
remain  the  cotugCi's.  it  is  a  fact  nmcb 
deserving  the  most  serious  attention,  that 
every  man  who  accepted  the  oiTer  (which 
Very  many  did),  repaid  the  money  within 
two  years ;  some  in  a  shorter  term :  a  cir- 
cumstance that  proves  what  may  be  done 
wiA  attention,  when  the  object  is  sincerely 
so  assist  the  poor,  perhaps,  in  the  manner 
^  all  others  the  most  useful,  by  giving 
them  life  stock*  Md  the  means  ot  feeding 
it." 

The  common  was  thus  regulated 
in  1778,  ai>d  it  appears  from  the 
parish^books,  that  the  poor-rates 
hare  been  gradually  encreasing 
from  that  time  to  the  present !  The 
inference  is  not  to  be  pot  rid  of, 
that  the  advantages  both  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  parish  even  of  this  well 
regulated  common  are  nomiiml  and 
not  real.  Oh  but,  Mr.  Young  says, 
*<  we  do  not  know  that  they  would 
not  have  been  much  higher,  had  not 
it  been  for  this  establishment,  as 
Ss.  6d.  in  the  pound,  at  present  must 
be  esteemed  low.*'  Such  reasoning 
as  this  eludes  every  reply — let  it 
pass  for  its  Talue ;  the  rates  w^re 
only  3s.  6d.  in  the  year  1805,  but 
thev  were  5s.  in  the  pound  the  year 
before,  and  bad  twice  *  been  still 
Inghei^  The  fact  probably  is,  that 
the  poor  buy  «tock  for  the  common 
ift  .smmner^  and  lose  all  their  profit 
in  winter. 

•-  A  fact  of  some  value  is  recorded 
concerning  the  parish  of  Great 
Pmrmhn^  which  was  enclosed  in 
1795.  It  contains  about  20dO  acres 
of  Iwdy  and  all  the  farms  are  small 
ones:  there  are  only  three  ^vhich 


are  above  lOOl.  a  year,  and  ths!« 
three  not  above  15^.,  the  rest  are 
10,  90^  30,  40L,  &c. 

**ThiB  scfafdnk  shodd  be  consldoel 
by  those  who  attribitte  so  many  miictt 
to  an  evil  which  does  not  eitist,  dm  of  a. 
grossing  farau.  These  an  are  too  nay 
of  them  in  a  low  coadtiion :  ther  faott|i 
too  smah  for  good  fanuiags  and  accai 
ingly  the  tillage  is  badly  wuu^  Tk 
fences,  also,  of  most  of  the  new  allottrMi^ 
are  shamefully  let  down ;  tbe  ({aid  i 
stroyed,  and  gaps  for  icorei  of  pidi. 
Such  litde  farms  are  much  commendol  fif 
producing  plen^  of  pigs,  pooltiy,  aod  but* 
ten  I  told  Mrs.  Johnson  (u  18oO), 
that  she  must  find  the  benefit  in  her  booK* 
keeping  of  being  surrounded  bv  lodi  t 
oumber  of  litde  fams.  She  replied,  ^ 
it  was  the  dearest  place,  shebdieiedyia 
England :  butter.  Is.  4d„  has  been  h.6(L; 
turkies,  9s.  to  126. ;  geese,  8«. ;  ^bidm^ 
6s.  a  couple,  and  spmetimes  l^ber*,  Md;, 
lOd.  per  lb. ;  and  all  meat  rouad,  91 «  I 
an  average.  If  puch  facts  were  ercrjwiiat  1 
ascertained,  the  efficacy  of  little  famn  is 
producing  plenty  would  be  better  osder* 
stood.''      ^ 

Chap.  yil.  Arable  I^ard,  There 
is  a  district  reacbingr  from  Sa&oa 
Walden  on  the  north,  alaiosttothe 
edge  of  Kpping  Forest  op  the  soutli, 
where  the  standard  cqurse  of  but- 
bandry  is  crop  and  fallow,  cropaoi 
fallow !     The  soil  is  heavy  aod  wet, 
yet  the  farmers  prefer  barley  to 
bats.    Turnips  ana  clovers  are  ?ciy 
rarely  grown,  and    of  course  the 
number  of  live  stock  is  exceedingiT 
limited.    Mr.  Young  sajs,  befouM 
the  farmers  in  this  cUstnct  almost  as 
torpid  as  their  land  ;  it  is  worthv  d 
remark,  that  while  rents  throagooot 
the  rest  of  the  county  have  risfli 
exceedingly,  some  being  doubled 
and  even  trebled  in  35  years,  this 
fallowing    district    has    absolute^ 
stood  still,  having  risen  wthin  thi 
time  only  from  14  to  16  or  17  shil- 
lings an  acre.    Mr.  Y.  sap,  thit 
"  {he  rent  paid  is  as  much  as  the 
system  will  bear,  and  that  landloris 
cannot   raise  their    rents  justl^.^ 
No,  but  at  the  expiration  of  thek 
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losas^  landlordls  may  efect  these 
unpTO&Uble  servants,  who,  instead 
of  doubling  their  talents,  have  bu- 
ried them  idly  in  the  earth.  If 
case^of  this  sort  were  frequent,  they 
would  indeed  form  a  strong  aigu^ 
ment  against  the  granting  of  long 
leases. 

The  most  fertile  district  of  Essex 
is  that  which  runs  along  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  and  )he  coast  of  the 
ocean*  Wheat  and  beans  are  here 
alternately  sown  for  many  seasons 
with  success.  The  dit>bling  of 
wheat  is  yet  insufficiently  under- 
stood ;  it  is  an  excellent  practice, 
t>ut  is  not  the  transplanting  of  wheat 
still  better  ?  Now  that  every  port 
in  Europe  is  shut  against  us,  and 
it  seems  not  unlikely,  that  those  of 
America  may  be  so  too,  it  must  be- 
come a  duty,  doubly  imperative,  to 
grow  as  great  a  quantity  of  wheat 
with  as  little  waste  of  seed  as  pos- 
sible. The  quantity  of  seed  wheat 
employed  per  acre  varies  according 
to  circumstances  and  seasons  from 
six  pecks  to  twelve  pecks :  perhaps 
the  average  throughout  the  king- 
dom may  be  eight,  which,  if  nuilu- 
plied  by  the  number  of  acres  sown, 
will  amount  to  an  enormous  quanti- 
ty. It  is  possible,  that  three  fourths, 
if  not  seven  eighths,  of  this  quanti- 
ty might  be  save^  to  the  nation, 
were  the  system  of  transplauting 
wheat  generally  adopted.  But  ex- 
periments oil  this  subject  have  been 
on  much  too  limited  a  scale  and  too 
few  in  number  to  warrant  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  practice,  except 
experimentally ;  and  in  this  manner 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

The  Suffolk  praodcje  of  not  plow- 
ing heavy  lands  in  spring  for  barley, 
oats,  &c.  is  very  little  known  in  Es- 
sex :  it  is  said  to  be  an  iinportant 
improvement  in  modem  husbandry. 
The  potatoe  is  grown  latgely,  but 
in  the  account  given  of  its  culture^ 
or  of  that  of  the  different  graim 
rootSi  afl4  glasses  we  have  fount 


nothing  suffidently  novel  or  impor- 
tant to  detain  us 

Chap.  X.  W4k4s  and  Pkntdtions. 
The  natural  woods  have  been  very 
much  diminished  both  in  number 
and  extent  within  the  last  fifty  years; 
and  the  diminution  still  goes  on 
more  rapidly  duM  even  liie  high 
price  of  timber,  topwood,and  banc^ 
the  low  rental  of  underwoods,  and 
the  encieased  profits  of  agriculture, 
are  circiimstances  wiiich  combined 
offer  a  powerful  temptation  to  use 
the  axe.  A  profitable  kind  of  plan- 
tation which  has  prevailed  a  good 
deal  within  the  last  twenty  years  is 
that  of  Osiers. 

Chap.  XI.  Wiutes,  The  waste 
lands  of  Essex,  including  the  forests^ 
are  estimated  at  15,000  acres;  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  capable  of 
producing  corn,  and  df  receiving. 
It  is  supposed,  an  improved  value 
from  about  5s.  6d.  to  Ifs.  per  acre; 
that  is  to  say,  of  more  than  300  per 
cent!  The  forests  of  Epping  and 
Hainault  are  viewed  asagreatnoi- 
sance  by  the  farmers,  who  declare^ 
that  their  right  of  commonage  does 
not  indemnify  them  for  one  tenth 
part  of  the  losses  they  sustain  from 
the  deer,  which  break  their  fences, 
trespass  on  their  fields,  and  destroy 
their  crops.  <^  These  forests,  more* 
over,  so  near  the  metropolis  are  well 
known  to  be  the  nursery  and  resort 
of  the  most  idle  and  profligate  of 
men :  here  the  under-graduates  of 
iniquiqr  commence  their  career  with 
deer  stealing,  and  here  the  more  fi* 
nished  and  hardened  robber  secretes 
himself  from  justice,  or  retii-es  ibr  a 
time  with  his  plunder  from  his 
haunts  in  London,  where  his  arrest 
is  certain,  whenever  itis  determinpA 
by  the  master-robber,  or  the  robber* 
catcher,  that  the  active  and  actail 
robber  is  to  be  dane.^* 

Epping  forest  contains  ahem 
60,000  statute  acres,  of  which  about 
48,000  are  the  estimated  content! 
of  enclosed  private  property,  and 
the  itmaioing  12,000  acres,  the 
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aiaoimt  of  iiiiencla«6d  woMki  wsd 
wastes.  Within  tliese  ktter,  tb^ 
eroMTB  has  an  uolimit^  riffht  to  keep 
deer,  and  tkeofvra^rsftiidoccupieii 
of  bnds  ha%e  a  rigiit  of  pastnriog 
horses  and  csows,  no  other  aniiaal 
being  cooamon^ie  within  the  fomu 
It  appears  fron  oae  of  the  Reports 
(the  fifteenth)  of  the  CoBMnissioners 
of  the  Laod  Revenue,  that  they  re* 
ceiYod  representations  from  twelve 
{»arid«B>  within  and  ecyoining  to 
the  foreat,  of  the  injury  sustained 
frofli  the  deer;  theae  representa* 
tioaa  Signed  by  sBore^tban  200  per* 
sons  of  great  property  and  respecta« 
bility  were  accompauied  with  a  re- 
qoisitioQ  that  the  commissioners 
would  recommend  lo  the  legislature 
the  disafibreatacion  and  enclosttre 
•f  4be  forest,  or  that  tlie  deer  might 
be  removed  or  confined  within 
parks. 

Mr.  Conyers,  who  has  tried  the 
eKperrment  on  a  large  scale,  is  of 
e|»iniont  that  the  forest  is  an  extra* 
ordinary  good  woodland ;  the  young 
plants  reqairin^  only  protectioti 
against  eziernal  iniury.  On  a  sur- 
tejr,  however,  of  the  timber  in  the 
King's  woods,  taken  in  the  year 
1783,  it  was  found,  that  the  whole 
BiiSEiber  of  oak  trees  from  ten  feet 
upwards,  was  11,055.  Of  these 
2760  were  reported  to  be  trees  of 
so  feet  and  upwards,  and  to  be  fit 
for  the  uae  of  the  navy :  7825  were 
young  trees  from  thirty  feet  down 
to  ten  feet  each,  aod  the  rest  scrubb- 
ed and.  unthrifty.  On  the  whole, 
the  number  of  oaka  was  less  than 
fonr  trees  to  the  acre,  and  of  those 
thirty  feet  and  upwaids,  less  than 
•ne  to  the  acre  I  . 
.  JEmbmkijug. 

*  *<  Asa  guard  to  a  sea  writ,  ifnsdi  at* 
Masd  aad  aewly  rqiaiiad  by  Mr.  Dudky^ 
he  attempted  to  give  a  new  difectioa  to 
a  diifiing  baak  oi  shelly  to  convert  it  hto 
adefence  and  security  to. his  waili  for 
thif  purpose  he  made  a  faggot  hedge  iq  the 
sea  ouzc,  to  retain  due  uiell  sand;  and 
finding  it  to  take  dFect,  he  made  a  secoad. 


The  bank  sWb,  AaaA  itairfy,  tolriatriSt 

and  Jvs  bas  the  rational  es^eoutioa  of  aiaiU 
iBg  himself  of  it,  to  stieitfihca  hiswaD^at 
no  other  expease  tbantiiat  of  thbking. 
Opportunitiea  of  this  sort  often  occor,  but 
are  lost.*' 

Paring  and  burning  are  but  liule 
practised,  and  the  irrigation  of 
meadows  is  still  less  so ;  Mr.  Yoong 
says,  he  has  known  parts  of  Esses 
forty  yeaa,  and  most  of  it  above 
twenty,  and  in  the  two  great  points 
of  hollow^niining  and  manuring 
no  change  has  taken  place  that  me. 
nts  attention.  ♦*  But  in  more  g©. 
neral  objects,  /  take  U,  improve- 
ments have  been,  if  not  active,  at 
least  moving" — Moving,  like  Mr 
Dudley's  shell-bank  ? 

Chap.    XIII.    Live  Slack.    .The 
Essex  farmers  are  not  yet  very  se* 
lect  in  the  choice  of  their  stock; 
the   introduction    of   south    down 
sheep,   however,    and    Devoosfaiie 
cattle  is  at  length  awakening  their 
attention  to  the  subject.     In   order 
to  make  a  calf  fatten  quickly  tbey 
compose  a  ball,  "weighing  aboii 
two  ounces,  of  the  powder  of  fen- 
nugreek,     wheat-meal,     powdered 
chalk  and  mild  ale,  which  tbev  give 
it  morning  and  evening  just  befoie 
sucking/'    This  lulls  &e  calves  to 
sleep  and  promotes  their  fattening. 
Milch  cows  are  said  to  do  well  oo 
oil  cake ;  Mr.  Hanbuiy  gives  each 
cow    four   cake^  a  day,  together 
with  hay,  and  he  says,  that  the  cf. 
feet  IS  extraordinary :  cows  almost 
dry,  have  immediately  a    Bow  of 
mjlk.    The  rot  among  sheep  is  on* 
known  m    Essex,   notwithstaodiBg 
Its  numerous  and  extensive  marshes, 
but  agues  are  very  general. 

Chap.  XV.  Pollicai  Ecmtmy. 
1  his  ch^er  is  split  into  a  verity 
of  sections  and  subjects.  Sect  V. 
treats  on  commerce  and  fiskeriei! 
In  the  Blackwater  river  is  aeood. 
derable  ovtter  fishery,  which  is  le- 
presented  as  beiag  an  object  of  iok* 
portance  to  the  country,  the  ears* 
Pfi»  of  the  nueQ  employ^  in  it 
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being  large :  it  is  added,  bowevert 
that  '^when  the  meD  die  their /a- 
milies  come  to  the  parish,  greatly 
encreased  by  the  uu inker  of  ap- 
prentices they  hare  taken.''  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  enployed  in 
this  fishery  about  200  vessels  vary- 
ing from  8  to  50  tons  birden^  and 
giving  employment  to  3ot  more 
than  500  men.  The  principal 
breeding  rivers  are  the  Crouch,  the 
Black  water,    and    the    Coin:    the 

J[Uctntity  consumed  in  a  season  is 
roin  12,000  to  15,00Q  bushels. 
The  uroolen  manufactoiy,  which 
from  time  immemorial  hft  been  the 
staple  of  the  county  is  in  a  declin* 
ing  state. 

On  the  subject  of  the  ^oor,  Mr» 

Aar.  V.  General  Piew  of  th  jtmcuhure  of  the  Camay  of  Gloucesiir  ;  drawn  f^  fi^ 
tk£  Coniideration  of  the  ioarl  oj  Agrkukwre  and  internal  ImfirfmemaU.  B^  Tuoma^ 
RuDGE»  B.  D.  8vo*pp.  4)6. 


Young  has  inserted  a  long  paper 
from  the  pea  of  Mr.  Howlet  dfepre^ 
eating  what  are  called  the  '*  Benefit 
Clubs/*  as  nursei'iesfor  idleness  aiul 
intemperance.  Our  private  opinion 
has,  for  years,  been  in  perfect  con* 
sonance  with  that  which  is  enforced 
in  this  paper,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
it  made  pabUc  The  last  section  of 
this  surrey  pves  a  companson  of 
the  expenses  on  arable  land  in  the 
years  1790  and  1804:  the  doca^ 
ments  are  very  insufficient  to  war-* 
rant  a  trustworthy  inference;  but 
that  which  is  drawn  from  them  leads 
us  to  imagine  that  the  geneial  in* 
crease  of  expence  is  something  un-* 
der  60  per  cent. 


THE  county  of  Gloucester  con« 
tains    705,253  acres;   its  greatest 
leogth,    from    Bristol    to  Clifibrd 
Chambers,  is  about  54  niles  in  a 
right  line^  and  its  greatest  width, 
at  right  angles  with  tnat  liie,  about 
33  miles.    The  political  civision  of 
^be  county  is  into  btindrecs,  but  its 
natural  division  is  into  I7otswold, 
Vale,  and  Forest;  the  dmate  va* 
vying  of  course  accordiig  to  the 
varieties  of  elevation,  degrees  of 
shelter,  &c.    The  soil  bis  no  ge- 
neral character,  and  its  iiversities 
and    sudden  transitions  irom    one 
species  to   another,   can  only   be 
made  mtelligible  by  a  reerence  to 
the  mapf  in  which  those  iiversities 
are  marked.  The  CotswoUs  are  not 
known  to  contain  any  meidlic  ore: 
m  iSm  forest  of  Dean  ion  ore  is 
fonnd  in  great  abundance,  although 
a' small   quantity   only  s  raised. 
The  greater  part  used  h  the  fur* 
naces  is  brmi^t  from  Uncashire^ 
which,  <}n  account  of  i^  saperior 
quality,   is  more  profitible,   not* 
.  ^jfe^itbstanding  the  expene  of  car* 
i^age.     txi  the  lower  port  of  the 
V^  teiua  ^  lead  are  fcitid  in  al- 


most all  the  lime-stone  rocks,  hut 
they  ate  too  trifirng  to  pay  the  ex* 

Gnse  of  working  them.  Coal  a« 
ends  in  almost  every  part  of 
Dean  Forest,  where  there  are  noc 
fewer  than  150  pits;  all  free-mi-* 
ners  and  colliers  claimitrg  aright  to 
dig  for  coal  and  ore.  These  ad*' 
venturers,  without  capital,  dig  till 
they  come  to  water,  which  they  haye 
no  mechanical  power  to  exhaust. 
There  are  but  three  steam  engines 
erected,  and  from  the  pits  connect- 
ed  with  them  coal  of  a  to4eraUh|r 
go6d  quality  has  been  rabed:  hut 
m  all,  much  sulphur  is  contained, 
which  emits  unpleasant  yapoute 
whilst  burning,  and  ftom  its  property 
of  dissolving  iron  isrery  deetructiye 
to  the  bars  of  the  grates.  The 
greater  part  of  the  properrjr  of  this 
county  u  freehoU,  some  is  eapy« 
hold,  and  aboat  a  fortieth  past  is 
held  under  coiporations^  ^eelesi*  • 
astical  or  tempoml.  On  the  Cots« 
vrolds  huildini^  of  evt^  desciwriticm 
are  made  with  fvee-'Stone,  and  go* 
yered  with  stone  tiles,  macerisda 
which  are  plenttfully  foimd  ooff 
Bear  every  estate. 
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Tythes.  Within  the  last  century, 
more  than  ninety  acts  of  Pa;r!iament 
have  been  passed  for  the  inclosure 
of  waste  lands  in  this  county;  by 
tvhich  a  considerable  part  has  been 
exonerated  from  t>  thes,  besides  de- 
mesnes, lands,  glebe,  &c.  which 
hare  been  discharged  by  private  a- 
greement  between  the  impropriator 
and  land  owner.  In  the  enclosing 
of  wastes,  however,  where  it  has 
been  a  part  of  the  plan  to  exonerate 
from  tythes,  a  portion  of  land  has 
been  allotted  to  the  tythe  owner; 
when  from  the  smallness  of  the  pro- 
perties this  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable, corn  rents  have  been  fixed 
subject  to  periodical  revision. 

In  most  of  these  county  reports 
we  have  to  regret  with  the  editors 
of  them  that  leases  are  going  out 
of  fashion,  more  particular!  v  long 
ones :  a  ''three  years  taking^'  is  not 
uncommon  in  Gloucestershire,  se- 
ven years  most  frequent  and  four- 
teen years  most  rare.  In  our  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Young*8  **  Essex'*  %ve 
have  made  some  remarks  on  the 
folly  of  landlords  in  this  respect  as 
well  as  their  cruelty ;  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  them  here. 

The  practice  of  fallowing  is  still 
pursued  in  the  Fale ;  two  crops 
and  a  fallow  ^^enerally  in  the  open 
fields  below  Gloucester,  agd  three 
crops  and  a  fallow  above.  On  the 
enclosed  lands  of  the  Cotswolds  the 
general  system  is  what  is  called 
'  seven  fielJ  husbandry  ;^  namely, 
first  year  turnips,  second  barley 
widi  aeeds;  ini.d  seeds  mown; 
fourth  the  same  grazed  wi.h  sheep 
and  nedt  cattle;  fifth  wheat;  nxth 
(oats,  vetches  or  peas,  and  if  oats 
fifequently  laid  down  with  saintfoin. 
The  rotation  of  crops,  however,  ne;^ 
oessarily  varies  with  the  varieties  of 
soil.  On  light  soils  much  plowing 
is  deemed  detrimental,  and  the 
crops  are  commonly  confided  to 
the  earth  after  a  single  one.  With 
ffspect  to  the  crops  usually  cuiti* 
vated;  the  quantiry  of  seeds  man 


nagemertt;  and  produce;  we  find 
nothing  wkch  is  likely  to  inatmct 
any  of  oir  agricultural  readers. 
They  will  hardly  go  to  Gloucester* 
shift  for  a  lessoit :  indeed  we  are 
forced  to  nfer  from  this  report 
that  farming  is  there  conducted  in 
a  more  slonenly  and  ignorant  maa* 
ner  than  ii!  most  other  counties. 

Natural  meadows  and  pasiura. 
The  riches:  of  these  are  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Serem  and  other  riven 
which  run  ;hrougb  the  Vaie.  Tiiej 
are  liable  to  be  overflowed  once  ot 
twice  eveijr  year  and  receire  their 
whole  manure  firom  the  deposit 
of  muddj  particles  which  wmde 
during  the  inundation.  The  Avon 
brinss  a  rbh  manure  from  the  bilb 
of  Warwidcshire,  collecting  in  its 
progress  fom  the  Tame  and  other 
riviilets  a  red  soil  which  leaves  a 
highly  ferilizing  sediment  on  the 
meadows.  Those  on  each  side  of 
the  Seven,  from  about  six  miles 
below  Gloicester  to  the  full  ex- 
tent  of  it  a)ove,  are  mowed  every 
year;  bu  although  the  cron  is 
thus  constmtly  taken  away  wittioot 
any  retun  of  dung,  the  produce 
continues  as  abundant  as  ever  it 
was  in  th<  memory  of  man,  being 
little  less  than  two  tons  an  acre. 
The  mead>w$  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leden  arc  even  more  productive, 
owing  to  he  soil  which  is  brongbt 
down  wittithe  overflowing  cnnrest 
from  the  rbh  lands  of  Herefordshire. 
To  countrbalance  these  advan^ 
tages,  hovever,  a  sufltiiner  flood 
often  com«i  on  in  the  midst  of  har* 
vest  and  spoils  the  whole  canop. 
Gloucestefebire  farmers  do  nottroo- 
blethemseves  much  about  weeihag 
their  pastires:  where  the  naturu 

(grasses  ar<  so  luxiuiaut  this  sloven- 
y  negligcice  is  doubly  cnilpable^ 
as  the  tnuble  of  keming  tbam 
clean  wood  be  so  largely  reimuie- 
rated. 

Feeding  *^  The  nmoagemeDt  ol 
the  stall  uno  where  better  attended 
to«    The  ttaUs  axe  b^t  in  a  long 
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fange,  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  form,  of  sufficient  width  to  ad- 
mit free  exercise  of  the  beast  every 
way ;  in  a  complete  state  they  are 
enclosed  on  every  side  so  as  to  pre- 
serve a  regnlar  temperature  of 
warmth  during  the  winter.'*  Hay, 
com'  steeped  in  water,  or  ground 
and  linseed  oiUcake  are  the  food 
most  in  use.  Mr.  R.  says  that  bar- 
ley steeped  in  boiling  water,  with 
potatoes  steamed,  have  been  used 
with  success.  After  some  time  th6 
saccharine  parts  of  the  corn  in  a 
state  of  dissolution  form  a  stiff  jelly 
which  is  cut  and  distributed  to  the 
cMle.  The  meat  thus  produced  is 
of  excSellent  quality,  and  the  fat 
usually  proves  delicately  white. 

:  Gardens  and  orchards.  The  lat* 
•Cer  form  an  important  part  of  the 
farmer's  care  in  the  vale  and  forest 
•districts  of  this  county :  a  long  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  management 
of  the  orchard  and  the  cyder  press. 
Woods  and  plantations.  Oil  the 
Cotswolds,  beech  and  ash  are  the 
principal  trees;  the  former  seems 
to  be  the  natural  gtowth  of  the 
soil,  it  grows  luxuriantly  and  rapid- 
ly. In  the  vale  there  are  but  fe^t 
tracts  of  woodland  left.  The  elm 
grows  well,  and  the  oak,  and  the 
Spanish  chesniit.  The  latter  is  a 
most  valuable  wood,  much  less  cul- 
4tvated  now  in  this  country  than  it 
was  formerly  and  than  it  deserves 
ta  be.  The  chesntit  mentioned  by 
Evelin  in  his  sylva,  as  known  to 
have  been  500  years  old  in  the 
Teign  of  King  of  John  is  yet 
ali^'e  in  the  garden  of  Lord  Ducie 
at  Tortwortfa. house :  it  was  mea- 
sured in  1791  and  found  to  be  forty- 
four  feet  four  inches  in  circumte- 
rence.  In  the  year  ISO*  it  bore  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fruit.  The 
great  oak  at  Boddington,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  was  burnt  down 
in  ns»0:  its  circumference  at  the 
ground  was  somewhat  more  than 
18  yards,  and  at  its  smallest  dimen- 
sions 12.     In  the  forest  of  Dean^ 


notwithstanding  the  continual  de- 
predations committed,  there  stili 
remains  a  large  quantity  of  valoa* 
ble  timber.  In  the  year  1788  that 
forest  was  estimated  to  be  capable 
of  furnishing  an  annual  supply  of 
1500  loads  for  seventy  years  frona 
that  time :  Mr.  Rudge  says,  that 
by  proper  management  this  supply 
may  be  made  perpetual.  ; 

Improvements.  Mr.  Lambert  has 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  draiuintf  ma* 
chine,  adapted  to  strong  ox&Bmm 
soils ;  it  saves  three-fourths  of  the 
usual  ex  pence  of  draining  by  vmk 
nual  laliour.  '^  The  machma.ia 
worked  by  eig^t  men,  who  are  en* 
abled  by  the  mechanicstl  apparatus, 
to  do  as  much  as  thirty  horses  coeld 
do  without  it,  moving  neariy  six 
yards  in  a  minute."  This  plough 
has  been  improved  by  Mr.  Kogen^ 
who  works  it  with  a  single  horse ; 
it  is  impelled  forward  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  long  lever  and  axle* 
A  plaie  is  given  to  explain  its  prin- 
ciples and  construction. 

Cattle.  The  dairy  is  a  principal 
object  with  the  vale  farmers:  and 
to  do  them  justice  the  cheese  they 
•furnish  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
with,  stands  almost  without  a  nvaL 
A  very  ample  account  is  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  article  of 
domestic  consumption  is  so  excel- 
lently made*  The  Gloucestershire 
breed  is  still  much  valued  in  some 
old  dairies,  although  the  Hereford 
and  Devon  slock  have  in  a  great 
measure  displaced  them.  ,  The ' 
former  of  these  breeds  is  preferred 
for  working  oxen  and  the  latter  for 
milking. 

Manufactures.  The  principal 
are  woolen  broad-cloths,  chieflv 
superfine,  made  of  the  Spanish 
wool.  Stocking-frame-knitting  fur^^ 
nishes  much  employment  -to  the 
poor  at  Tewkesbury :  brass  and 
ir^n  wire  are  made  near  .Bristol: 
the  pin  manufactory  •  -  fioiuaabea 
at  Gloucester.  It  appeared  from 
the  population   xetoma  .p£.18M 
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that  ia  tbe  county  about  50^350 
peVBODs  wer^  ecnployed  ia  i^ricul- 
tQ0e,  and  about  40, 000  (exclusive 
(rf*  Gloucester  and  Bristol)  in  trade, 
iMoufacturas,  and  Isandicnuft. 

QisPacks  to  impr^emeiU.  Tkese 
m»  of  a  geoefal  rather  than  a  local 
uatute,  sucb  as  tytbcs,  and  pe- 
ftrainis,  imposed  upou  tenants  iu 
the  management  or  their  farm& 
The  want  of  underground  drains  is 
vapreaentod  as  *^  a  great  obstacle  to 
inqwoTem^^t"  This  is  an  error: 
daainage  is  thedesidenMted  improve* 
aMmt  and  there  is  no  obstacle  to 
dratnaffe.  Farmers  may  draio  if 
they  pTeasOy  ther^ove  the  shortest 
vay  would  have  been  to  say  that 
tba  want  of  good  farmers  is  '^  an 
obstacle  to  impvoreiQefit.'' 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report  is  a 
naiy  sensible  and  weil* written' letter 
from  Mr*  Sheppard  to  Sir  John  Sin« 
ckur  ^  on  the  subject  of  his  ex« 
periaaentB  regardinfi^  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fine^wQoled  breeds  of 
sheep."  Mr.  S.  has  been  largely 
engaged  for  many  years  in  th^  ma- 
ouibcturing  of  superfine  cloths,  and 
of  coune  he  has  oeen  in  the  habit 
of  buying  annually  large  quantities 
of  Spanish  wool.  He  was  anxious 
to  form  an  estimate  of  tlie  relative 
qualrty  and  value  of  such  wools  as 
might  be  produced  in  this  country 
ta  competition  with  those  of  Spain, 
for  the  last  eight  years  he  has  ac* 
cordingly  crossed  Ryeland  ewes  with 
^  the  Merino  ram.  In  the  year  1806 
*  his  Spanish  and  mixed  flocks  amoun- 
ted to  ^86  exchisive  of  lambs:  the  a« 
i«Brage  weight  of  each  fleece,  wash^ 
td  im  the  sheep^s  back^  exceeded  Slb^ 
The  value  of  the  wool  from  the  dif- 
ferent crosses  thrown  togedlier  was 
4f.  d^.  per  lb.  and  that  oi  tbe 
fleeces  exchiaively  Spanish  65.  W. 
when  in  the  same  state  as  the  wool 
bueught  from  Spain.  The  price  of 
titt  best  Spaaish  wools  of  tiuB  year's 
impost  was  dt.  9i.  per  lb. 

Mr.  Sheppard  tfarnks  there  is  not 
•^kraedo^  eMUag  wsoled  sheep  ia 


England  which  wiQuld  not  pwdnoe 
from  four  or  five  repeated  caosfoi 
with  the  Speaiard  a  fleece  WMMrthat 
least  As.  per   lb.  waahed    on   the 
aheep^s  back.     He  is  aceerdii^b 
a  strenuous  advooate  for  the  egqwll 
sion  of  thoas  wretched  and  iHipivfit- 
ahle  flocks  wiach  now  infest  nmj 
districts  is  this  country ;    and  to 
the   introduetion    of   thxi  cstMsed 
breed»    particularly    on   poor  ami 
mountaiiious  tracts  of  laod.     As  tp 
the  rich  and  cultivated  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  be  would  leave  them  is 
possession  of  the  large   and  kieg« 
wooied  flocks  which  thrive  so  wSl 
upon  them,,  being    satisfied  fra 
experiments   here    detatferfy     thst 
without  extraordiaavy  cafe  to  gasid 
against  the  effeots  of  cKiuate,  and  i 
strict  absttneoce  frond  the  moiw  na* 
tritious    and    succulent    khida  cf 
fqod  the   wool  of  the  mixed  breed 
will    materiakly    degenetate.      Of 
coorae  it  is  not  intended  to  iuMmi. 
atb  that  the  sheep  should  be  half 
starved  :  nutritive  paatorea  are  oe- 
cessary  to  the  health  of  tbe  antaNii 
and    the    health  of  tlie  animal  Is 
tbe   goodness    of  the  wooL     Bifr. 
8heppard*s  conviction  is  tbait  whet 
the  sheep  is  kept  high  and  pesfaed 
forward  in  its  growth ,  tbe  fibre  ai* 
iarges  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
frame^  and  that  wbei»ever  an  ea« 
creased  weight  of  wool  is  so  pv^ 
duced  a  deterioration  in  quality  il* 
tends  it.     Under  this  deteriondioe, 
therefore,  a  recurrence  every  no^ 
and  then  must  be  had  to  the  paie 
Spanish  ram  :  care,  howerer,  beiof 
taken  that  die  finenes  of  his  fleece 
has  not  degenerated  in  conseqacnce 
of  that  high  keepinpr,  whether  finon 
toortch  .  astureSyturaips^hayorcom, 
which  be  is  very  likely  to"^  receive 
The  hctj  if  further  experimcaU 
confirm  it  to  be  one,  is  of  theot- 
most  importauce:    we  must  reftf 
those  of   our  readers    who  desiie 
more  information  on   the  sobfect^ 
to  Mr.  Sheppard^s  letter  which  if 
very  well  worth  their  perusaL 
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Art.  VT.  rJements  of  Agriculture :  lelng  an  ISssay  to'ojarJs  esialVtsJihig  the  Cubhadok 
ofAeSoiff  and ftronoting  FfgelaHon  <m  steady  Pfinciplei.  By  John  Naumitm* 
8fO*  pp.  oo%* ' 


UNDER  tbb  modest  title  we 
have  found  mueb  science  and  ex- 
periment. The  application  of  che- 
laifitry  to  agriculmre  U  of  modem 
date;    bnt  ao  aun^erous  and    ioi- 

Eortant  are  the  advantages  vrhich 
ivve  already  resulted  from  it,  that 
everj^  encouragement  is  offered  for 
acquiring  siicn  a  knowledge,  at 
least,  of  the  elements  of  matter,  of 
tbeir  various  combinati:>ns,  and  of 
their  effects  on  vegetation  when 
blended  in  different  proportions,  as 
may  direct  the  labours  of  the  hus^ 
baodman according  to  certain  steady 
saientific  principles^  and  enable 
bun  t9  anticipate  the  results  of 
them  with  confidence. 

It  ia  the  object  of  this  work  to 
C0aEiiiHinicate  in  simple  and  popu- 
lar language  so  much  knowledge  of 
cbeiaiatry ,  of  ve^^etabla  pbysiMogy, 
and  of  toe  habits  of  those  plants 
wbich  more  immediately  ate  the 
objeciof  the  agricu.turist^s attention  . 
aa  may  render  farming  at  once  a 
more  profitable  and  interesting  em*- 
ploymeBt— an  employment  more 
mtereating  to  the  iodi  vidual  who  en* 
gaeea  in  it,  more  profitable  both 
toniaiaalf  aodto  the  public. 

Apiculture  has  long  been  in  the 
hanoa  of  one  of  the  most  vulgar  is- 
oonuit,  and  of  course  one  of  the* 
moat  prejudiqed  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  aldiough  it  is  now  and 
must  ever  be  very  extensively  con- 
dttcte4  by  that  class,  it  has  certain* 
ly  of  late  been  rescued  from  its 
state  of  entire  degradation  by  the 
t^ttention  which  some  individualsj  ^ 
not  only  of  enlightened  understand- 
iag  but  of  a  philosophical  cast  of 
miod  have  devoted  to  tbe  culture  of 
the  3oii«  Farming,  from  bavitig 
been  consigned  exclusively  to  the 
clown,  has  risen  to  be  the  fashion  of 
the  day  :  and  every  gentlenl^an  with 
a  capital  at  his  command-'^an  es- 


sential oinuuaslance  no.doubt  >hafl 
believed  himself  qualified  to  direct 
the  labours  of  a  trm>p  of  husband- 
roeO)  who  oftentimes  laugh  at  his 
ignmance  and  make  him  smart  for 
his  folly.  Agriculture,  if  not  to 
be  accounted  one  of  the  tcieocee 
itself,  requires  tl^ir  aid  and'  co* 
operation  in  ordev  to  be  putaead 
with  dignity  and  advantage :  and 
here  we  cannot  help  thinaing  tluit 
Mr.  N.  has  been  guilty  of  an  e-> 
misaion  in  not  devoting  a  i^bapter 
to  the  mechanical  powers.  8u«ely 
among  the  soieiices  with  which  the 
agriculturist  is  ooocerned  ^«t  of 
mechanics  is  not  of  the  least  impoi^ 
tance;in  theconstnsction  of  his  oam« 
a^es  smd  various  implements,  mu<^ 
labor  may  yet  be  saved  by  call'mg 
into  action  those  latent  powers,  the 
exiatence  of  which  or  the  directiotiu 
of  them  at  least  is  very  little  iH)der. 
stood  by  farmers*  Among  the  *^  e- 
lements  of  agriculture"  mechanics 
ought  to  have  beeu  reckoned  -an 
auxiliary  science. 

I*he  three  first  sections  of  the 
first  part  may  be  considered  as  a 
sort  oSr  syllabus,  a  catalogue  rais^n^ 
Ttfeof  cbiemical  substances  and  com* 
binations  ao  far  as  they  arc  connec- 
ted with  the  process  of  vegetation. 
The  fourth  section  gives  a  general 
view  of  the  vegeuble  kingdom, 
in  which  Mr,  N.  has  judged  it  ex- 
pedient  to  introduce  in  a  brief  man* 
nor  the  linmsan  system  of  Botany, 
and  to  classify,  in  conformity  with 
that  system,  those  plants  over 
which  die  husbandman  or  gardener 
extends  his  cognisance.  The  man<- 
ner  in  which  this  subject  is  treated 
is  this  ;  1.  The  progress  of  vegeta^ 
tion  is  traced  from  its  first  act  of 
germination  to  the  maturity  of  the 
plant.  2.  A  view  is  given  of  the 
btructure  of  plants,  of  their  several 
parts,    namely,    the   bark,    woody- 
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pith,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  to* 
gether  with  their  respective  uses. 
3.  Some  remarks  are  offered  on 
the  habits  of  those  plants  which 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
husbandman  in  this  countrv.  4. 
The  fourth  division  treats  of  the  in* 
gredients  of  which  vegetables  are 
composed.  5.  The  principles  from 
which  they  derive  their  food.  And 
$.  Sixthly,'  a  view  of  the  changes 
which  succeed  when  vegetable  life 
cettses.  In  one  of  the  supplemen- 
tary volumes  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  under  the  article  F^ge^ 
taUe  Sukstances^  Dn  Thomson  of 
Edinburgh  has  treated  the  same 
subject  with  great  elegance,  accu- 
racy, and  science.  To  the  chemi- 
cal works  of  the  same  writer  in  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Naismith  seems  to  be 
under  great  obligations  in  the  com-> 
position  of  the  tnree  first  sections. 
The  second  part  is  also  divided 
into  several  heads:  the  first  treats 
of  inclosing  and  sheltering;  the 
second  ofdniining;  the  third  of  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  that  is  to 
say  of  the  labours  necessary  to  give 
it  the  proper  texture  and  censis* 
tence  for  admitting  the  roots  of  cuU 
tivated  vegetables,  and  for  holding 
water  in  that  state  of  minute  divi- 
sion which  is  requisite  to  support 
the  ve^^etation  of  land  plants  by 
furnishing  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 

.AxT.  Vll.  Th  ExpirUneid  Farmtr^  tfJar^id  and  imfif&wd ^  9r  u  Cm^dOe 

of  jigricvbwre ;  accor£ng  to  the  latest  ImhrovemaUe.  lie  vMk  fmmitd  m  Ai 
Jttahu^s  ovm  Oiservathm  and  Us  aetwu  Expefmeats  e  mtA  femr  PlaUe.  B§ 
RiCRAan  Parkinson,  8vo.  2  volt. 


^  n  of  which  it  is  compolmdbd.  Tli6 
burth  treats  of  the  pfeparatioa  of 
soluble  carbone,  which  is  the  third 
considerable  and  essential  Uigreifi- 
ent  of  vegetables.  The  fifth  treats 
of  the  aid  which  may  be  obtained 
from  other  bodies,  either  for  the 
amendment  of  the  soil  of  for  the 
better  preparation  of  the  food  con- 
tained in  it. 

A  great  deal  of  verv  valuable 
matter  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume 
on  the  reclamation  of  peat  bogs  t 
this  is  a  subject  of  infinite  impor- 
tance and  is  treated  here  in  a  very 
sensible  and  scientific  roanner. 
There  seems  to  be  the  strongest 
ground  to  believe  that  these  im- 
mense and  increasing  swamps,  in- 
stead of  |}eing  as  they  are  now  not 
only  useless  but  noxious  to  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  lie, 
may  be  made  to  afford  an  almost 
^xbaustless  stock  of  vegetable  ah- 
ment^  and  thus  to  give  an  imienmi- 
fication  for  their  rapid  and  alarming 
encroachments.  The  chapter  oa 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  that 
on  tne  preparation  of  soluble  caiboii 
for  the  nourishmentof  vegetables,are 
excellent.  Indeed  we  have  no  hea« 
tation  in  recommending  thb  vcdame 
in  strong  terms  to  every  farmer  <tf  de- 
cent education  and  common  under- 
standing. We  consider  it  as  wortl^ 
to  form  a  standard  elemeotary  Ikm^ 


THE  "  Experienced  Farmer** 
was  published  we  believe  six  or 
seven  years  ago  in  a  single  volume. 
Mr.  Parkinson  has  since  that  time 
farmed  both  in  Ireland  and  Ame- 
rica, and  the  result  of  his  compari- 
sons on  the  different  modes  of 
agricottuie  adopted  in  these  Gan- 


tries are  incorporated  in  this  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  weric. 
It  will  suit  common  fiurmeis  veiT 
well :  it  is  on  a  level  with  their 
comprehenrictns,  nor  will  they  ob- 
ject to  the  homely  chit-chat  asd 
circumstantial  style  whicji  svdl 
the  volume. 


SAUNBERS^S  TR£ATXS£  ON  SWINE* 
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Ai^T.  VIII.    The  Skephird*!  Guide  ;  hnng  a  Practical  Treatise  on  tie  Dueaeet  of  Sheef$ 
*     ihttr  Causet^  and  the  hest  Means  of  preveniing  them;  with  Otservations  on  the  itiost 

smtaUt  Farm**toeking  for  the  various  Climates  of  this  Country.  Byjkuzs  H0OG9 

Ae  Ettrie  Shepherd,    8ro. 


TOO  much  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  and 
preservation  of  an  animal  to  which 
we,  are  so  largely  indebted  for  food 
and  clothing  as  the  sheep.  All 
that  the  "  Ettrie  Shepherd"  has 
himself  written  in  this  book  is 
stated  to  be  the  result  of  his  ovyn 
experience  and  observation  during 
a  life  employed  in  the  rearing  and 
management  of  sheep.  H%  is  an 
unlettered  man,  and  communicates 
Lis  remarks  in  that  homely  style 
which  is  alone  intelligible  to  the 
class  of  men  for  whom  his  hints 
are  intended.  We  really  cannot 
give  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
this  book,  for  many  of  the  names 
even  of  the  diseases  which  are  here 
enumerated   have   been    till    no*w 


unknown  to  us.  But  as  expeimce 
is  the^mother  of  wisdom,  we  bow 
to  the  authority  of  the  Ettrie  Sbep«» 
herd. 

The  latter  half  of  this  volvme 
consists  of  communications  fit>m 
different  persons,  and  extracts  from 
different  works.  M.  Daubenton's 
two  Memoirsy  one  on  the  most  pre* 
valent  diseases  of  abeep,  the  oliier 
on  the  most  necessary  regimen  for 
tbem,are  translated  from  the  Frencbi 
as  well  as  M.  Vitet's  accouiit  of  tim 
sheep-pox.  An  Essay  is  also  is* 
troduced  on  the  utility  of  eneoii-» 
raging  the  syatom  of  sbeep-farm* 
ing  in  some  districts  of  the  Higiu 
lands,  &C.  addressed  to  the  High^ 
land  Society. 


Art.  IX.  jt  New  Discovery  of  Great  National  Import  $  conmuuncated  im  the  fol* 
lowing  Experimental  Treatise  on  Swiae»  Bif  John  oAUMDEas  ^  Stroudf  Ghttcot^ 
tershire,     8yo.  pp.  36. 

MR.  John  Saunders  of  Stroud, 
Gloucestershire,  discovered,  per- 
haps to  his  loss,  that  if  by  any  ac* 
cioeut  bis  pigs  got  into  a  clover 
£eld  they  would  eat»  almost  till 
they  burst  themselves.  A  wise  man 
always  makes  the  best  of  a  bad 
market,  and  turns  ereti  bis  misfor- 
tunes to  a  good  account.  Having 
discovered,  then,  that  pi^s  love  to 
*  live  in  clover,*  and  that  green 
clover  is  not  to  be  had  all  the  year 
round,  he  shrewdly  suspected  that 
tbc  swinish  multitude  miffht  be  kept 
in  very  good  humour  and  very  good 
thrift  if  the  juices  of  this  aforesaid 
clover,  extracted  from  the  hay, 
could  be  presented  to  them  in  the 
agreeable  form  of  a  dish  of  tea; 
Tne  inference  was  admirable,  and 
this  is  **  the  new  discovery  of  great 
national  import,"  /  have  found  it, 
J  have  found  it  f  cried  Archimedes, 
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running  stark  naked  from  the  bath 
when  the  first  hint  came  across 
him  how  to  detect  the  proportion  of 
alloy  in  Hiero*s  crown.  The  geo* 
metrican,  however,  was  hardly  more 
delighted  than  is  Mr.  Saunders  at 
having  discovered  that  pigs  may 
be  kept  very  profitably  upon  hay* 
tea  and  boilea  potatoes. 

The  use  of  hay  tea  as  a  drink 
for  horses  and  cows  has  long  been 
acknowledged  :  Mr.  Biiiingsley  in 
his  view  of  the  Agriculture  of  So- 
merset, published  ten  or  twelve 
i rears  back,  recommends  it  particu- 
arly  for  cows,  as  being  extremely 
nutritive  and  as  replenishing  the 
udders  with  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  milk.  Mr.  Saunders  asserts  that 
a  singlev  sack  of  boiled  potatoes 
mixed  with  hay-tea  goes  as  far  as 
four  or  five  sacks  of  boiled  pota^ 
toes  without  it* 
£e  e 
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Art.  X.  ATnatlsi  em  the  Cheiay  iujmg  and  gaural  Managemad  of  Unt  Sfod, 
eom/irising  DcRneatioru  and  Dacri/ithns  of  the  Prtncifud  Breeds  vf  Black  Cettkf 
Sheefi^  Stvtne^  Horses^  life.  Vc.  together  tvith  ah  jlhfiem&x  on  the  likprvveieid  rf 
Brit'uh  Wooly  and  on  the  Destraetion  of  Vermin.  By  the  Author  of  the  CmfJeU 
Grazier.     8vD.  pp.  157. 

that  work  of  such  parts  as  more 
immediately  relate  to  the  choice 
and  management  of  live  stock. 


PP- 

«  THE  Complete  Grazicr'V  we 
Jrecommended  as  an  useful  and 
cheap  book :  this  is  a  selection  from 


A  AT.  XL     rSimoinKA.    Agricultural  Pureutis.     Translated  from  the  Ortd.  h 
the  Rev.  T.  OwgN,  dM.  A.  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford    2  ?oIa.  8vo. 


WE  can  banJiy  avoid  feeling 
some  regret  that  so  much  industry 
and  learning  should  hnv^  been  thus 
unprofitably  employed.  Whatbe* 
nent  can  modern  agriculture  derive 
from  recurring  to  the  childish,  su- 

Eerstitious  practices  rcvommended 
y  the  writers  of  the  Geoponics  ? 
The  learned,  they  who  are  curious 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  minutia 
of  ancient  agriculture,  will  not  be 
content  with  Mr.  Owen's  transla* 
tion  but  refer  to  the  original,  and 
we  fear  that,  with  the  exclusion  of 
that  class,  his  list  of  readers  will 
be  limited. 

Mingled  with  a  great  many  ab- 
surdities, however,  we  6nd  "some 
good  sense  and  many  practices  re« 
commended  which  trre  stili  in  use 
in  the  culture  of  various  fruits. 
The  propagation  and  manaoement 
of  the  vine  and  the  olive,  and  the 
preparation  of  wines  and  oils  con- 
stitute a  large  and  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  work. 

The  ancients,  although  ignorant 
of  the  convertibility  of  leaf-buds 
into  flower  buds  were  led  by 
accident  to  adopt  a  practice  which 
w^  continue  to  find  advantageous. 
The  most  vigorous  branches  are 
not  tl:ose  to  be  relied  on  for  fruit ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  a  tree  is 
very  luxuriant  and  "  runs  to  wood" 
as  the  gardeners  ternn  it,  it  is  rarelv 
fructiferous.  Leaf-buds  are  be- 
lieved to  be  convertible  iflto  flower- 
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buds,  by  impeding  the  descent  of 
the  new  caudexes  along  the  bvk : 
and  this  we  effect  by  binding  a 
strong  wire  tightly  round  the  hart, 
or  by  cutting  through  it  a  spiral 
ring,  or  by  depressing  the  too  ri, 
gorous  branches  down  to  the  ho- 
riion  or  even  below  it.  The  gc- 
neration  of  leaf-buds  beinp;  thus 
impeded,  or  their  supply  of  non- 
rishment  being  intercepted,  nature, 
it  is  imagined,  makes  a  suecessfol 
effort  to  indemnify  and  compensate 
herself,  by  producing  flower  bnds 
which  do  not  require  new  roots 
to  pass  along  the  bark  of  these 
bended,  bandaged,  or  wounded 
branches.  Thus  one  of  the  wi- 
ters  of  the  Geoponics*  says  that 
if  you  wish  an  apple  tree  to  bear 
much  fruit  and  not  to  shed  it,  roa 
should  cut  off  a  wide  piece  of  a 
leaden  pipe  and  tie  or  6x  it  aroand 
the  stem  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
When  (he  fruit  begins  to  rip 
remove  the  cincture  and  let  thi> 
be  done  every  year  and  the  trw 
will  flourish. 

Another  writer  f  recommends tk 
same  practice,  and  says  moreover, 
that  "  plants  do  not  cast  their 
fruit  if  fiaving  dirg  round  their  roots 
and  having  perforated  them,  you 
set  in  a,  piece  of  the  cherry  tn« 
and  lay  on  the  mould.  But  some, 
having  laid  the  roots  bare,  dividing 
the  sti'ongest  and  largest  of  tliem 
in  the  middle,  set  in  a  bard  fliotj 
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Und  then  tying  them  they  again 
cover  them  with  earth."  So  many 
idle  channs,  however,  are  by  this 
writer  recommended  as  prod'ucing 
the  same  efiect,  that  it  is  impossi* 
ble  to  say  whether  he  might  not 
consider  the  wounding  of  the  roots 
or  the  stricture  round  the  batk  of  a 
tree  as  one  of  them. 

The  ideas  of  the  ahdients  on  the 
subject  of  Caprification  arc  less 
questionable.  The  process  as  defs- 
cribed  by  many  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  Theophrastus,  Pldtarch, 
Pliny  and  others,  is  precisely  the 
5ame  as  that  now  practised.  It  is 
alluded  to  by  Palladius^  who  says 
that  *^  in  the  month  of  June,  dbout 
'  the  solstice  the  fig-trees  are  to  be 
drest,  that  is,  the  fruit  pf  the  Urild 
fig  are  to  be  hung  on,  threaded  with 
Sax  like  a  garland."  One  of  the 
writers  of  the  Geoponics*  also  says 
that  the  figtrpe  **  will  not  cast  its 
fruit  if,  when  the  moon  is  at  the 
fuU^    yoii  suspeiid  sDur  figs  on  it. 


wherefore  some  insert  a  shoot  on 
each  tree  that  they  may  not  be 
o!)lig(*d  to  do  tliis  every  year." 

The  Geopoiiic  writers  all  agree 
that  scions  of  one  <;enu!>  may  be 
grafted  on  stocks  of  auother.  One 
of  themt  sayS  that  if  you  graft 
the  vine  on  the  cherry,  you  will 
hare  very  early  grapes ;  for  at  the 
season  in  which  the  cherry  ti*ee  has 
been  accustomed  to  produce  its ' 
own  fruit,  it  •will  at  the  same  pe- 
riod afford  grapes,   that  is  in  the 

spring. 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  that 
platits  not  merely  of  different  ge- 
nera^ but  even  of  diflferent  orders 
and  classes  are  said  to  have  huc- 
ceeded  by  promiscuous  engralt- 
ment.  Modern  experimentalists 
have  been  less  fortunate,  but  whe- 
ther we  are  authorized  on  that  ac- 
count to  reject  such  a  mass  of 
authority,  is  more  than  we  shall 
venture  to  determine. 


Aet.  XII'.      The   PourUen    Booh    of  Palla£tu^    RuttTms    T^amiu   MmtHattuti  ok 
Agriculture.    By  T.  Owen,  M.J.  of  Queen's  College^  Oxford.     8vo.  pp,  349. 


THE  general  observations  which 
yf^  made  on  the  preceding  work 
are  in  some  measure  applicable  to 
this.  Mr.  Owetfs  remark  how- 
elver,  is  perfectly  correct,  that  Pal. 
ladius  has  reduced  his  treatise  into 
a  more  methodical  order  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  had  done,  and 
if  tnany  moderrt  treatises  on  the 
an  of  gardening  are  not  absolute- 

Art.  XIII.     Traruactiotti  of  the  HorticuUund  Society  of  London. 

4to.  pp.  70. 


ly  indebted  to  this  Roman  writer 
for  their  plan  of  arrangement^ 
few  of  them  have  adopted  a  bet- 
ter. Palladius  is  a  very  sensible 
writer :  he  observe*  closely,  and 
reasons  judiciously.  Many  of  his 
instructions  are  evidently  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  experience,  and 
may  yet  be  attended   to  with  ad-* 


vantage. 


Vol.  L     Part  I. 


THE  Royal  Society  of  London, 
as  A  national  institution,  was  wisely 
projected  on  the  most  compfehen- 
sive  scale,  and  intended  to  be  the 
emporium  of  general  science  :  no 
subject  is  excluded  from  its,  cogni- 
zance but  such  as  philosophy  dis- 
owns.   It  has  been  found,  however, 


CB>nducive  to  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence, that  other  Societies  on  a  nar* 
rower  basis  should  be  formed  vtith 
the  view  of  devoting  an  undivided 
attention  to  particular  subjects. 
Accordingly  a  few  years  since 
was  established  under  tlie  auspices 
of  Dr.  Smith,  the  Linneao  Society | 


*  Democritui. 


f  Florectinul. 
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confining  its  investigations  to  Na- 
tural Histoiy ;  the  Horticultural 
Society  is  still  more  limited  in 
the  range  of  its  enquiries  than  the 
Linnean,  havtng  for  its  immediate 
object,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
improvement  simply  of  the  Art  of 
Gardening.  But  in  order  that  gar- 
dening may  be  improved,  as  an  art. 
it  must  be  studied  as  a  science; 
whatever  relates  to  the  growth  and 
management  of  plants  therefore 
must  necessarily  fall  within  the 
ipbeYe  of  its  attention. 

The  objects  which  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  in  view  are  briefly 
unfolded  in  an  introductory  paper 
by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  a  gentleman 
who  by  his  patient  investigation 
and  very  delicate  and  ingenious 
texperiments  has  perhaps  contribut- 
ed more  than  any  other  individual 
in  this  country,  since  the  time  of 
Hales,  to  enlaro^e  our  acquaintance 
with  the  physiology  of  vegetation  ; 
that  part  of  botany  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  most  instructive, 
and  indeed  without  which  it  must 
be  considered  as  little  better  than 
a  dry  and  barren  nomenclature, 
scarce  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  sciences. 

The  second  article  is  "  Jn  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  time  when  the 
Potatoe  (Solanum  Tuberosum)  was 
first  introduced  into  the  United  King- 
doyn ;  with  some  account  of  the  HUl- 
Wheat  of  India.  By  the  Right  Hm. 
Sir  Joseph  BanksJ*^ ' 

The  honour  of  having  introduc- 
etl  the  potatoe  into  'the  United 
Kingdom  has,  we  believe,  been  very 
generally  ascribed  to  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh,  and  his  claims  to  it  are 
here  confirmed.  Sir  Joseph  says 
it  was  probably  brought  over  in 
Raleigh's  ship,  which  returned  July 
27,  1586  ;  and  that  it  was  taken 
over  to  Ireland  immediately  after- 
wards appears  from  the  MS.  mi- 
nutes of  the  Royal  Society,  Decem- 
ber 13,  I69i$,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Sir  Aobert   Southwell,    then 


President,  informed  the  Fellows  at 
a  meeting  that  his  grandfather  had 
received  potatoes  from  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  carried  them  to  lie* 
land. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that 
potatoes  were  first  discovered  in  the 
South  Seas  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
and  others  that  they  were  intro- 
duced by  Sir  John  Hawkins.  In 
both  these  instances  it  is  conceiTed 
that  the  plant  alluded  to  is  the 
Batata  or  sweet  potatoe,  whidi 
was  imported  from  Spain  and  the 
Canaries,  and  had  been  used  in 
England  as  a  delicacy  long  before 
the  introduction  of  the  common 
potatoe. 

Although  Raleigh  brought  it 
hither  in  15S6,  it  seems  to  have 
been  known  in  Spain  and  perhaps 
in  Italy  at  an  earlier  period.  Sir 
Joseph  infers  from  the  chroni(ile 
of  Peter  Cieca,  printed  in  1555, 
that  the  potatoe  was  first  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  ftwn 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Sooth 
America  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quito,  where  it  was  called  Papas; 
the  name  potatoe  being  probably 
^iven  on  account  of  its,  similarity 
m  appearance  to  the  Batata. 
And  our  potatoe  appears  to  have 
been  distinguished  from  that  root 
till  about  the  year  1640,  by  the 
appellative  of  potatoe  of  Firgink, 

"  Hill-Wheat  r  nine  or  tea 
years  ago  Mr.  Lambert  brought  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  a  small  paper  of 
seeds  with  the  above  superscription 
on  it.  The  seeds  were  scarcely 
larger  than  those  of  our  wild 
grasses,  but  when  viewed  through 
a  lens  they  perfectly  resembled 
grains  of  wheat.  They  were  sown 
in  a  garden  and  the  crop  very  on- 
expectedly  proved  to  be  wheat  of 
the  spring  kind,  the  ears  of  tte 
usual  6i2e  and  the  grains  nearly,  if 
not  quite  as  large  as  those  of  ik 
ordinary  spring  wheat.  ThrtC 
seeds  had  been  given  ta  Mr.  Lam- 
bert by  Mrs.  Barrington,  but  ainoa{ 
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tlie  mnltiplicity  of  seeds  received 
by  her  about  the    same  time   she 
could  not  recollect  the  exact  his- 
tory of  theaiy  wlien  referre^i  to  for 
information,    and    only  knew   that 
they  C'line  from  India.     From  the 
supvrscnpuon,  Sir  Joseph  suspects 
that  they  came  from  the  peninsula^ 
or  from  the  hilly  country  far  within 
land  from   Ben.al.      As    the    Uiil 
wheat  muiit  be  known  to  many  per- 
sons who  have    been  or   are    now 
in  India,  h  '  solici«stSemto  commu^ 
nicate  what  infomation  they  possess 
OR  the  subject ;  *'   especially  whe- 
ther this  wheat  is  a  cultivated  or  a 
wild  plant,  as  we  shall,  if  the  latter 
.    is  the    case,  ascertain   two  of  the 
greatest  desiderata  of   cultivators, 
namely,  the  country  where  wheat 
grows  spontaneously  .  and   the  na* 
ture  of    the    grain   in  its  original 
Slate." 

ni.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Crambe  Maritima  of  Liine,  or  Sea 
KaL\  By  Air.  John  Maker, 
I\  H.  S    * 

IV.  Same  hints  respecting  the  pro^ 
per  Mode  of  inuring  tender  Plaiits 
to  our  Climaie.  By  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Burt.  P.  B.  S.  He, 

The>e  n.nts  seem  naturally  to 
result  from  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Knight's  theory,  that  the  paternal 
progeny  of  plants  resemble  their 
parent  m  every  respect,  while  the 
seminal  offspring  are  susceptible 
of  endless  variation. 

<«  In  the  year  1791,  some  seeds  of 
Zirania,  aquaticat  were  procured  from 
CsLoadsL,  and  sown  in  a  pond  at  Spring 
Grove,  near  Hounslow ;  it  grew,  and  pro- 
duced strong  plinta,  which  ripened  thfir 
teeda  ;  those  seeds  vegetated  io  the  sac- 
ceediog  spring  but  the  plants  they  pro- 
dnced  were  weak,  slender,  not  half  so  tall 
IS  thpse  of  the  firbt  generation,  and  grew 
in  the  shallowest  water  only ;  the  seeds 
>f  these  plants  produced  others  the  next* 
rear  sensibly  stronger  than  their  parents  of 
he  second  year. 

^  In  this  manner  the  planCTproceededs 
prin^n^  up  every  year  ^m  the  seeds  of 
le  preceding  one,  eveiy  year  becoming 


visibly  stronger  and  larfi«r,  and  rising  from 
deeper  parts  of  the  pond,  till  the  last  year, 
1804,  when  several  of  the  plants  were  six 
feet  in  height*  and  the  whole  pond  was  in 
ev  ry  part  covered  with'  them  as  thick  as 
wheat  grows  on  a  well  managed  field,'* 

This  experiment  shows   that   a 
tender  annual  plant  n^ay  in  a  few 

fenerations  be  so  hardened  as  to 
ourikh  in  a  colder  climate  in   full 
perfection.     Many  of  the  common 
flowering  shrubs    have  long  been 
familiar  to  our  gardens:  the  laurel, 
the    bay -tree,    arbutus,     myrtlea, 
oranges,  and  others  have  been  cul- 
tivated in  England  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, and  yet,  say^  Sir  Joseph,  not 
onepf  ihem  ivill  bear  with  certaiq- 
ty  our  winter  frosts.     Some  of  these 
shrubs   ripen  their  seeds    in    this 
climate,    but  it  is  not  the  custom 
of  gardeners   to   sow  them ;    they 
rather    propagate    the  plants    by 
suckers  and  cuttings,  where,  to  use 
Mr.   Knig!it's    expression,    *  there 
is  no  new  life  generated.*     Now  as 
the     experKrnent    of    the    Zizania 
shows  that  where  the  seeds  of  a 
tender  exotic  plant  are  sown  suc- 
cessively year  after  yt'ar,  the  pro- 
geny improves  in    hardine^ss,    aud 
in  a    few   generations   completely 
accommodates    itself  to    a    colder 
than  its  native  climate;   and  as  it 
appears  in  the  case  of  the  laurel, 
myrtle,    &c.,-that  where  the  life 
of    the  original  plant   is  continued 
by     cuttings  'OV    suckers,  and  not 
transmitted  by  seminal  generation 
to    a   distinct    oflPsprini;,    no  such 
improvement     in     hardiness    and 
adaptation    to  climate    takes  place 
in  a  .very  much  longer  time ,  the 
inference  is,  that  in  order  to  inure 
tender  plants  to  bear  severer  colds, 
it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
those  which  occasionally  afford  us 
the  opportunity,  by  ripening  them 
in  this  climate.     Gardeners,  we  be« 
lieve,  are  generally  aware  of  thia 
fact,  though  they  may  not  be  able 
to  reason  on  it. 
We  cannot  help  remarking  here. 
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that  in  onler  to  support  his  hypo- 
thesis Sir  Joseph  has  statecf  his 
case  more  strongly  than  he  is  war- 
ranted bj^  the  facts.  Let  us  in- 
stance the  lawrel ;  that  it  *'  does  not 
bear  with  certainty  our  winter 
frosts"  ought  not  to  be  adduced  as 
an  evidence  that  this  plant  is  not 
yet  inured  to  our  cHmate,  since  in 
this  very  paper  it  is  stated  on  the 
sound  authority  of  Millar,  that 
frosts  have  sometimes  been  so  severe 
with  us  as  to  rend  asunder  the 
trunks  even  of  our  indigenous 
forest  trees,*  and  oftentimes  we 
see  that  their  early  shoots  are  in- 
jured by  them. 

.  The   laurel    was    introduced  by 
Master    Cole,    a   merchant   living 
at  Hampstead,  some   years  before 
16-29,    when     Parkinson  published 
his  Paradisus  Terrestris.     Tho  lau- 
rel  was  certainly   at    that    time  a 
tender  plant :  Sir  Joseph  has  him- 
self told  us  that  Master  Cole  used 
to  cast  a   blanket  over  the  top  of 
his    laurel    in    frosty    weather,    in 
order    to  protect  it.     But    at  this 
time  we  take  no  such  precaution, 
for    it   is  totally   unnecessary.     In 
fact  we  certainly  consider  the  laurel 
now  as  a  hardy   naturalized  slirub  : 
those   individual  plants    which  are 
placed  In  a  southern  aspect  during 
the  winter    will    in  common   with 
other  shrubs  in  a  similar  situation 
occasionally    suffer      from     rapid 
changes  of  temperature  which   o- 
thers,  protected  against  the  sun^  are 
unexposed  to.     Hometimes  in  win- 
ter the  sun  breaks  out  warmly  for 
a  few  !)0urs  and  dissolves  the  snow 
which  iiad  lodged  upon  the  plant|» 
oh  the  south  side  of  a  house ;    at 
night  the    moisture    is   frozen  on 
their  leaves,  and  this  rapid  transi- 
tion from  heat  to  cold  injures  those 
plants  wiiich  are    exposed    to  it. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  entirely  ac- 
cord with  8ir  Joseph  as  to  the  ab- 
^olutCi  though  we  may  as   to  the 


comparative   tardiness  wWi  wttth 
perennials  propagated  by  cuttinoi 
or  layers,  accommodate  tbemselva 
to  a  colder  than  their  native  cli- 
mate,  and   whicli  comparative  tar- 
diness is  generally  kaowti  among 
nursei-y-men    and  gardeners;  but 
we  rather   agree  with  Mr.  Knight, 
who    says,  in    a  paper  which  we 
shall  very  soon  notice,  that  if  two 
plants   of  the  vine  or  other  tree 
of  similar  habits,  or  even  if  obtain- 
ed from  cuttings  of  the  same  tree 
were  placed  to  vegetate  duriog  se- 
veral  successive    seasons  in  very 
different  climates  ;  if  the  one  were 
planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  other  on  those  of  the  Nile^ 
each  would  adapt  its  habits  to  the 
climate  in  which  it   was    placed; 
and     if  both    were    subsequently 
brought    in    early   spring  into  a 
climate   similar   to    that   of  Itaiy^ 
the  plant    which   had  adopted  iis 
habits  to  a  cold  chiii^te  would  int 
stantly  vegetate    whilst  the  other 
would  reniain  perfectly  torpid. 

Although  these  hints  therefore 
appear  naturally  to  have  resulted 
from  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Knigfct** 
ingenious  theory  on  the  essential 
difference  between  the  oflsprin^ 
of  plants  propagated  seminally  m 
of  those  propagated  laterally,  Si 
Joseph  seems  to  have  deduced  in- 
ferences which  in  their  extent  Mr. 
K.  would  hardly  accede  to,  and 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  altog^ 
ther  supported  by  fact. 

In  order  still  farther  to  corTobo- 
rate  his  hypothesis  S|f  Joseph  saj-s 
"  i^  is  probable  that  w^ieat,  ovr 
prinpip^l  fpod  at  present,  did  w< 
oring  its  seed  tp  perfection  into 
climate  till  hardened  to  it  bj  r^ 
peated  sowings ;  a  few  yeaw  2p 
some  spring-wheat  from  Gaze^t 
was  sown  with  barley  in  a  well  cul- 
tivated field  :  it  rbse,  eared,  ffli 
blossomed  with  a  healthy  appear- 
ance^  but  mauy  ^ars  ^iveiC)  ifbe^ 


♦  Se^  ftlillar^  D|Ctiooary^  Article  Fr§st» 
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ripC)  wholly  without  com,  and  few 
brought  niore  than  three  or  four 
p^rains  to  perfection."  The  fact, 
however,  which  is  stated  in  bis 
communication  on  the  HilUwheat 
would  militate  a;;ainst  this  con* 
chision  ;  those  seeds  were  scarcely 
larirer  than  the  seeds  of  ourwild 
grasses  and  yet  the  first  crop,  wo 
have  just  been  told,  produced  ears 
of  the  usual  size  and  grams  nearly, 
if  not  quite  as  large. 

V.  On  a  variety  of  the-Brcscias 
Ndmu  or  Rape^  x^liivh  has  hug  been 
cultivated  vpon  the  Continent.  By 
James  Dickson,  K  L.  S,  T.  P.  H.  S. 

VI.  Observations  on  the  Method 
0f  producing  new  cmd  early  Fruits, 
Ihj  T.  A  Knight,  Estj,  F.  R,S\  Kc. 

Mr.  Knight  remarks  with  too 
much  truth  in  his  introductory  pa- 
per that  few  systematic  experiments 
have  yet  been  made  for  the  produc- 
tion  of  new  and  early  fruits,  and 
that  almost  every  ameliorated  va- 
riety appears  to  liave  been  the 
oflspring  of  accident  or  of  culture 
applied  to  other  purposes.  Almost 
the  only  experiments  yet  made 
have  been  by  Mr.  Knio^ht  himself. 
In  various  papers  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, and  in  a  Treatise  expressly 
written  du  the  culture  of  the  apple 
and  pear,  Mr.  K.  has  prop«)sed  and 
supported  his  theory,  ihat  fruit- 
trees  gradually  degenerate*  by  ai^e 
beyond  a  certain  period,  and  finaln 
ly  lose  their  principal  discrimina- 
tive qualities ;  and  that  this  dege- 
neration affects  not  merely  the  pa- 
rent tree,  but  extends  to  all  plants 
which  by  engraftment  have  been 
propagated  from  it.  His  idea  is 
that  the  graft  is  a  simple  elongation 
of  the  parent  tree,  and  that  all 
plants  however  propagated  from  the 
same  stock  partake,  in  some  degree, 
of  the  same  life,  and  will  attend  it 
in  the  habits  of  their  youth,  tlieir 
maturity,  and  decay  ;  though  they 
will  not  be  in  any  way  aflFccted  by 
incidental  injuries  which  the  pa« 


rent  tree  may    susuin  after  tbej 
are  detached  from  it. 

In  the  same  treatise  too,  we  re- 
member that  Mr.  Knight  related 
some  curious  and  delicate  experi- 
ments, illustrating  the  effects  of 
impregnating  blossoms  with  a  fo* 
reign  far  inn,  the  pmper  anthers 
having  been,  of  course,  destroyed 
before  they  arrived  at  maturity. 
1.  It  is  from  this  adulterous  cour 
nection  that  7uw  fruits  are  to  bn 
produced  ;  and  2.  it  is  from  at«^ 
tending  to  the  effect  of  temperature 
on  plants  in  different  stales  of  ir- 
riiability  that  earty  ones  are  to  be 
obtained.  May  we  be  allowed  ^ 
few  remarks  on  these  two  sub- 
jects ? 

1.  As  to  impregnating  the  stig* 
mata  of  one  flower  with  the  farina 
of  ai)Other  of  a  different  species, 
or  with  that  of  a  variety  of  the 
same,  it  could  not  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  physiologists,  nor  has 
it  escaped  the  observation  of  our 
common  gardeners,  that  an  inter- 
mediate  progeny,  is  thi}s  produced, 
ditferingin  its  character  from  both 
tile  parents.  Accordingly,  our  com- 
mon gardeners  avoid  pfanting  va- 
rieties of  the  strawberry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and 
they  pay  the  same  attention  in  re- 
spect to  peas  and  beans.  Dr.  Dar- 
win in  his  Phytologia,  (See  Sect. 
Vll.  2,  6)  quotes  several  instances 
where  this  observation  had  been 
made  a  great  many  years  ago,  and 
notices  a  coarse  sort  of  experiment 
which  had  been  successfully  tried 
by  a  farmer  to  improve,  by  this 
method,  his  stock  of  cabbages. 
The  farmer  had  found  that  the 
drum-head  or  tallow-loaf  cabbage 
was  too  tender  to  bear  a  sharp 
frost,  and  iherelbre  he  planted  some 
of  tliis  sort  with  others  of  the  hardier 
purple  cabbage ;  when  the  seed 
pods  were  formed  he  cut  down  the 
purple  and  left  the*otlier  for  seed. 
This,  says  he,  had  the  desired  effect, 
apd  produced  a  mixed  stock  of  a 
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deep   green    colour    with   purple 
veins,   retaining  the  size   of  the 
drum^head  and  acquirinpf  the  har- 
diness of  the  piiijfle^.    There  is  an 
•pple  described  in    Mr.  Bradlejr^s 
work  on  gardening  which  is   said 
'to  have  been  on  one  side  of  it  a 
sweet  fruit  which  boiled  soft,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  sour  fruit  which 
boiled  hard.     Mr.  B.   ascribed  this 
pbsBnomenon,  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1721,    to  the  farina  of  >  one 
apecies  of  apple  blossom    having 
impregnated  another.     M.  Koelru. 
ter  impregnated  a  stigma   of  the 
Nicotiana  rustica  with  the  farina  of 
Ae  'Nicotiana  pa^niculata    and  ob- 
tained prolific  seeds  from  it.     With 
the  plants  which  sprung  firom  these 
seeds  he  repeated  the  experiment, 
and  thus  continued  to  impregnate 
them  for  many  generations,  always 
with  the  farina  of  the  N.  paniculata, 
nntil  at   length    he   obtained    six 
plants  in  every  respect  similar  to 
the  paternal  parent  and  in  no  res- 
pect  resembling  their  maternal  pa- 
rent the  N.  rustica. — Thus   a  West 
India  planter  is  said  to  have  work- 
ed out  his  cofour ;  the  original  con- 
nection is  with  a  native ;  the  suc- 
cessive  ones    with    her   offspring, 
that  offspring's   child,   and  child's 
child,  till  the    monster-  has  at  last 
generated  a  being  of  his  own  nn- 
flullied  whiteness  ! 

Indeed  the  general  analogy  which 
exists  be! ween  animals  and  vege- 
tables might  have  naturally  led,  a 
priori,  to  an  inference,  that  as  by 
mixing  breeds  of  the  same  species 
of  animals  we  produce  new  varie- 
ties, so  a  similar  effect  would  result 
frbm  fecundating  the  stigmata  of 
one  flower  with  the  farina  of  ano- 
ther pf  a  different  species,  or  with 
that  of  a  variety  of  the  same.  It  is 
to  Mr.  Knight  however,  that  we  are 
principally  indebted  for  the  useful 


and  extensive  application  of  thia 
principle.  His  experiments  are 
systematically  conducted,  and  in  all 
probabilitj  will  in  time  furnish  as 
with  a  number  of  new  and  valuable 
varieties  of  f :  uits. 

2.  The  influence  of  climate  on 
the    habits  of   plants,    Mr.  K.  re- 
marks, will  depend  much  less  on  the 
aggregate  quantiiy  of  heat- in  any 
climate  than  on  the  distribution  of 
it  in  different  seasons.    Unquestion- 
ably it  will :  we  know   that    the  ir- 
ritability of  plants  as  of  animals  is 
encreased   by    the    subduct^on    of 
heat.     Vines  in  grape-houses  which 
have  been  exposed   to  the  winter's 
cold    will    become  I  or  warder    and 
more  vigorous  at  spring  than  those 
which  were  kept  during   winter  in 
the  house.     Onions,  potatoes,  bar- 
ley, &c.   &c.  vegetate    with  a  less 
degree    of    heat     in    spring    than 
in    autumn.      We  know    also  that 
when  plants  have  acquired  certain 
habits  tliey  are  disposed    to    retain 
them  under  diffen»nt  circumstances : 
roots   brought  from  southcru   lati- 
tudes gcM'niinate  sooner  than  those 
brouglit  from  niore  northern  ones ; 
apple  trees  sent    from    hence   to 
New  England  blossomed  for  a  few 
years  too  early  for  that  climate  and 
bore  no  fruit;  but  afterwards  leam- 
eil   to  accommodate  themselves  to 
Aeir   new  situation    (See    Botaiiic 
Garden,   Part  11.  Canco   I,    1.  322. 
Note  on  thi*  Swallow).    Mr.  Knight, 
in  this  pap'T  says,    he   has  found 
tiiat  the  crops  of    wheat  on    some 
very  ligh  and   cold  ground  which 
he  cultivates,  ripen    much    earlier 
when  he  obtains  nis  seed  com  from 
a  very  warm  district  and   gravelly 
soil,  which  lies  a  few  miles  distant, 
than  when  he  employs  the  seeds  of 
the  vicinity  ;  and  barley  grown  on 
sandy  soils  in  the  wannest  parts  of 
England   is  always   found    by   the 


*  The  ease  is  to  )>e  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers  which,  wae  publislied 
ia  l?90,]»ge  18,    Anothcx  instance  ig  to  be  foixnd  io  the  fifth  vohimc  of  th^  -*— 
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Scotch  farmer,  when  introduced 
into  his  country,  to  ripen  on  his 
cold  hills  earlier  than  crops  of  the 
same  kind  do  when  he  uses  the 
seeds  of  plants  which  have  passed 
through  several  successive  genera^ 
tions  in  his  colder  climate. 

In  conformity  with  these  princi- 
ples Mr.  Knight  has  instituted  a 
«eries  of  experiments,  and  though 
the  result  of  them,  it  is  candidly 
observed,  is  by  no  means  suffici- 
-  entlv  decisive  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  hypothesis  he  is  endeavouring 
to  establish,  or  the  eligibility  of 
the  practice  he  has  adopted,  it  is 
nevertheless  amply  sufficient  to 
encourage  future  experiment. 

From  the  apple  Mr.  Knight  pro- 
ceeds to  detail  some  experiments 
on  the  grape  and  peach.  The 
earliest  variety  of  the  grape  sprang 
from  a  seed  of  the  sw.et  water 
and  the  farina  of  the  Red  Fron- 
tignac;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  its  blossom  will  prove  too 
tender  to  succeed  in  the  open  air 
in  this  country. 

He  also  produced  two  new  va- 
rieties of  the  vine  -with  striped  fruit 
and  vari  gated  autumnal  leaves  by 
.impregna'ing  the  white  Chasselas 
with  tne  farina  of  the  Aleppo, 

This  interesting  paper  is  closed 
fvitli  the  statement  of  a  few  infe- 
rences which,  says  Mr.  Knight,  **  I 
have  been  able  to  draw  in  the 
course  of  many  years  close  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  on  which  I 
write."  They  are  too  valuable  to 
be  passed  over  : 

**  New  varieties  of  every  species  of 
fruit  will  generally  be  better  obtained  by 
introducing  the  farina  of  one  variety  of 
fruit  into  the  blossom  of  another,  than  by 
propagating  from  any  single  kind  When 
an  experiment  of  this  kind  is  made,  be- 
tween varieties  of  different  size  and  cha- 


racter, the  farina  of  the  smaller  kind  should 
be  introduced  into  the  blossoms  of  the 
larger  ;  for,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
have  generally  (but  with  some  exceptions^ 
observed  a  prevalence  in  fruit  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  female  parent ;  probably 
owing  to  the  following  causes.  The 
seedcoats  are  generated  wholly  by  the 
female  parent,  and  these  regulate  the  bult 
of  the  lobes  and  plantola;  and  I  have 
observed,  in  raising  new  varieties  of  the 
Pea-  h,  that  when  one  stone  contained  two 
seeds,  the  plants  these  afforded  were  infe* 
rior  to  others.  The  lar:<est  seeds,  obtain* 
ed  from  the  finest  fruit,  and  from  thaX 
which  ripens  most  perfectly  and  most 
early,  should  always  be  selected  It  i« 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  experi- 
enced gaidener,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
extract  the  stamina  of  the  blossoms  from 
which  he  proposes  to  propagate,  some 
days  before  the  farina  begins  to  shed,  when 
be  proposes  to  generate  new  varieties  in 
the  manner  I  have  recommended.  Whea 
young  trees  have  sprung  from  the  seed,  t 
certain  period  must  elapse  be! ore  they  be* 
come  capable  of  bearing  fruit,  and  this  pe« 
riod,  I  believe,  cannot  be  sh>itened  by  any 
means.  Pruning  and  transpLnJu;;  are 
both  injurious ;  and  no  change  in  the 
character  or  merits  of  the  future  fruit  can 
be  effected,  during  this  period,  either  by 
manure  or  culture.  The  young  plants 
should  be  suffered  to  extend  their  branches 
in  every  direction,  in  which  they  do  not 
injuriously  interfere  with  each  other  ;  and 
the  soil  should  just  be  sufficiently  rich  tQ 
promote  a  moderate  4^gree  of  growth* 
without  stimulating  the  plant  to  preterna- 
tural exeition,  which  always  induces  disii 
ease.*  The  periods  which  different  kinds 
of  fruif  trees  require  to  attain  the  age 
of  puberty,  admits  of  much  variation.  The 
Pear  requires  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
years ;  the  Apple,  from  five  to  twelve, 
or  thirteen ;  the  Plumb  and  Cherry,  four 
or  five  years,  and  the  Vine,  three  or  four  j' 
and  the  Raspberfy,  two  years.  Tki 
St  awberry,  if  its  seeds  be  sown  early^ 
affords  an  abundant  crop  in  the  succeed* 
ing  year.  My  garden  at  present^  contains 
several  new  and  excellent  varieties  of  this 
fruit,  some  of  which  I  should  be  happj 


*  The  toil  of  an  old  garden  is  peculiariy  destructive. 
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to  send  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  but 
the  distance  renders  it  impracticable*.'' 

Vir.  On  the  cultivation  of  the 
Potianthes  Tubcrom  ;  or  Tuberose ; 
with  its  botanical  description  and  fi- 
gure, By  U  chard  Anth^ony  Sails* 
bury,  E^sQ,  F.  JR.  S.  fife.  The  fi- 
gure  vvbicn  accompanies  this  com-- 
municatton  xc  drawn  with  great  ac-, 
curacy,  and  the  en^^raving  is  vvfll 
finished.  The  Tuberose  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  garden 
plants;  its  character  and  habits,  and 
the  mode  of  cultivation  are  detail- 
ed by  Mr.  Salisbury  with  his  wonted 
discrimination  and  minuteness. 
The  Polianthes  Tuberosa  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  warmer  provinces  of 
Korth  America,  whence  and  from 
Italy  we  are  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing otir  roots.  Wi*.  ^-  having  cnl-. 
tivated  it  for  many  years  in  tlie  open 
air  at  Chapel  Allcrton,  may  assert 
with  confluence  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  .foreign 
countries  for  this  supply. 

VIII.  On  the  revival  of  an  obso- 
lete mode  qfvianuffif^f^  St rwj' berries. 
By  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  obso- 
lete Custom  here  recommended, 
or  custom  from  which  the  plant  is 
suspected  to  have  derived  its  Eng- 
lish name,  is  that  of  laying  straw 
-  under  the  strawberry  plants  wlien 
the  fruit  begins  to  swell.  The  ad- 
vantages of  straw  thus  laid  are  very 
obvious  and  extensive.  It  shades 
the  roots  from  the  sun ;  prevents 
the  waste  of  moistiire  by  evapora- 
tion, and  consequently  in  dry  times, 
when  watering  is  necessary,  makes 
a  less  quantity  suffice  than  would 
be  used  if  the  sun  could  act  imme- 
diately on  the  surface  of  the  mould  : 
it  prevents  the  leaning  fruit  from 
resting  on  the  earth  and  thus  be- 
coming dirty  ;  it  also  prevents  the 


heavy  rains  from  dashing  up  the 
mould  and  fixing  it  upon  the  ber- 
ries. As  the  straw  is  taken  away 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  ex- 
pence  of  this  simple  and  efficacious 
management  of  the  crop  is  abso- 
lutely nothing :  for  the  extra  la- 
bour is  amply  repaid  in  the  extra 
produce  and  quality  of  the  crop. 

IX.  On  raising  ner-j?  and  earlj 
varieties  of  the  Potatoe  fSolamtm 
Tuberosum) ,  By  Thomas  Andrav 
Ji  night,  Esq.  F.B,S,  t^c. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  early 
varieties  of  this  plant  nevcri^ffords 
seeds  nor   even    blossoms,  and  of 
course  they  can  only    be   propaga- 
ted by  the  division  of  their   tuber- 
ous   roots  :    experience     has    only 
shewn  that  every  variety  when  long 
propagated,    loses   gradiially    some 
of  ijs  good  qualities.     After  various 
expcrimenis  Mr.  K.  succeeded  in 
a  method  of  obtaining  seeds   from 
the     earliest   and     best    varieties; 
these  in  successive  generations  xray 
perhaps'    afford    still     earlier    and 
better   than    any    vvhich   have  yet 
existed.       Mr.    Knight     suspected 
that  the    cause    of  the    failure  in 
early    ])otatoes    to    produce   seeiU 
might  be  the  prjtternatu rally  early 
formation    of    the    tuberous    root, 
drawing   off  for    its    sup|X>rt  that 
portion  of  the   sap  which  in  other 
plants  of  the  same  species   affords 
tuuriment    to     the    blossoirs    and 
seeds.     The    following  method  <rf 
preventing  the  formation  of  tuber- 
ous roots  is  recommended. 

"  Having  fixed  strong  stakes  in  the 
ground,  I  raised  the  mould  in  a  heap 
round  the  bases  of  them  ;  and  in  contaa 
with  the  stakes :  on  their  south  sides  1 
planted  the  Potatoes  fiora  which  I  wislied 
to  obtain  seeds.  When  the  young  plastt 
were  about  four  inches  high,  thev  wot 


♦  The  Hautboy  Strawberry  does  not  appear  to  propagate  readily  with  the  othcf 
Tarieties,  and  nnay  possibly  belong  to  an  originally  distinct  species.  1  have,  howrrub 
obtained  several  offspring  from  its  farina  ;  but  they  have  all  produced  a  feeble  and  abor- 
tive blossom.  If  nature,  in  any  instance,  permits  the  existence  of  vegetable  mules  \}M 
this  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe)  these  plants  i^eem  to  be  beiags  of  that  kind* 
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•ecnred   to  the  stakes  with    shreds  and 
nailsy   and  the  mould  was  then  washed 
away«  by  a  strong  current  of  water,  from 
the  bases  of  their   sterns^   so  that    the 
£brou8  roots  only»  of  the  plants,  entered 
into  the  soil.     The   fibrous  roots  of  this 
plant  are  perfectly  distinct  organs  from 
the  runner9)  whiph   giire   existence    and 
subsequently    convey   putriment,    to  the 
tuberous  roots  ;  and  as  the  runners  spring 
from  the  stems  only  of  the  plants,   which 
arc,  in  the  mode  of  culture   I  have  des- 
cribed, placed  wholly  out  of  tiie  soil,  the 
formation  of  tuberous  roots  is  easily  pre- 
vented ;  and  whenever  this   is   done,  nu- 
merous blossoms  will  soon  appear,  and  al- 
most  every  blossom  will   afford   fruit  and 
«eeds.     It  appears  not  improbable,   that, 
by  intrtxlucing  the  farina  of  the  sniall,  and 
very  early  variepe$  into  tlje  blossoms  of 
those  of  larger  size,  and  somewhat  later 
Jiabits,  moderately  early  varieties,  adapted 
to  field  culture,  and  winter  use,  might  be 
obtained  ;  and  the  value  of  these  to  the 
farmer  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
whose  crops  or  Potatoes  is  succeeded  by 
one  of  wheat,  would  be  very  great.     I 
have  not  yet  made  any  experiment  of  this 
)cind  ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  do  it  in  the 
present  spring." 

X.  On  the  advantages  qf  grafting 
Walnuty  Mulberry^  and  Chesniit" 
trees.  By  T.  J.  Knight,  Esq, 
F.It.S.tic. 

With  a  view  to  anticipate  the 
eflFects  of  time  ii)  the  culture  of 
these  fruits  Mr.  K.  recommends 
grafting  bj/  approach^  as  the  former 
of  them  at  least  rarely  succeed  when 
.  any  other  method  is  adopted  ;  when 
they  do,  however,  nearly  the  same 
advantages  will  probably  be  obtain, 
ed,  except  thai  the  habit  of  the 
bearing  nranch  is  least  disturbed 
by  grafting  by  approach.  In  the 
spring  time,  let  scions  of  one  or 
two  years  old  be  raised  up  to  the 
bearing  branches  of  the  stock  tree 
by  stationing  them-  on  the  top  of 
poles  placed  in  the  earth.  Let  them 
then  be  grafted  by  approach  ;  an 
union  wiU  probably  take  place 
(during  the  summer,  and  in  the  au- 
i^mn  the  grafts  may  be  detached 


from  the  parent  stock  and  trans- 
planted elsevhere.  From  a  scion 
which  had  sprung  from  the  roots 
of  a  mulberry  tree  pnly  the  prece- 
ding: year,  anci  which  was  thus  en- 
gnift<jdinto  a  bearincr  branch  of  an 
old  tree,  Mr.  K.  obtained  fruit  the 
third  year,  ani  the  young  tree  has 
continued  ainually  productive- 
Similar  experinents  on  many  other 
species  of  tree  were  always  attend- 
ed with  the  ame  result,  and  of 
course  the  effcts  of  time  may  thus 
be  anticipated  in  the  culture  of  any 
fruit  which  is  pt  produced  till  the 
seedling  trees  icquirc  a  considera- 
ble age. 

XI.  jin  accoyrft  of  some  new  Ap^ 
pies,  which  w\h  vutnif  others  that 
have  been  long  cuUivatcd  were  ex* 
hibitcd  before  le  Horticultural  «fo- 
ciety,  the  id.  of  lee.  1806.  By  Mr. 
Arthur  Biggs;^\H.S. 

This,  the  la:  paper  we  ha\^  to 
notice,  is  very  lodestly  written  by 
a  working  gardner  who  exhibited 
a  great  numbenf  fine  varieties  of 
the  apple  befor  the  Horticultural 
Society,  at  whce  request  he  un. 
dertook  to  given  account  of  thenru 
Some  of  those  arieties  which  he 
especially  reconnends  as  summer 
aoples  are  i\\it  Sumnner  Pippin, 
Devonshire  Sumington,  Summer 
tTraveller^  BlandRosc^  Bed  Colvitle 
Marigold,  K'c.  4mong  the  win- 
ter varieties  are  le  Norfolk  Storer, 
Norfolk  Beaufn  Lemon  Pippin, 
Ribstan  ditto  yKeish  ditto,  Golden 
ditto,  Ringofditt  Flor^ver  of  Kent, 
Holland,  Berry,  Hnchin  Crab,  Kc. 
The  following  i  a  list  of  some 
new  varieties,  c  which  the  four 
first  are  paitidarly  valuable : 
William^  s  Pippin?aadle]fs  Pippin, 
Biggs^s  Nonsuch,  dniei^^s  dinnpling. 
Flat  Green,  Fait  Beaufin,  Ovil 
Apple,  and  Green  yraniid. 

Mr.  Biggs  is  a  pctical  gardener, 
and  in  all  probality  has  no  fa- 
vourite theory  to  ipport  ;  his  ob* 
servatioDS  therefo^  on  the  growth 
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and  management  of  apple  trees  arc 
particularly  worthy  of  attention. 
He  has  never  found  .*ny  thing,  he 
says,  of  more  conseauence  to  the 
health  of  the  tree  than  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  and  accordingly  re- 
commends as  Millar  does,  that 
standards  should  be  planted  at  the 
distance  of  40  feet  f  om  each  other 
every  way,  and  dwrfs  at  20  feet. 
Mr  Bigs;s  says,  it  is  a  matter  of 
paramount  importnice  to  select 
«uch  trees  in  tne  nirsery  as  have 
been  grafted  from  baring  branches, 
whether  the  choice  be  in  apple  or 
any  other  fruit  trcs.  Mr.  Knight 
too,  uniformly  layj  a  stress  on  this 
circumstance,  nor  re  our  common 
gardeners  ignorant  at  least  many 
of  them  are  aware ,  lat  fruit  is  ob- 
tained within  an  eriier  period  in 
this  manner  than  f  a  branch  not 
yet  come  into  baring  had  been 
em[)Ioyed  as  the  scion.  As  the 
graift  after  insertin  in  the  stock 
still  retains  its  charqter  and  habits, 
the  ground  of  tls  preference  is 
obvious. 

Mr.  Biggs  has  another  remark 
of  considciahlf  cnsequence^  He 
says  that  "  the  apte  tree  will  grow 
readily  by  cutthijf^  and  that  trees 
raised  in  this  way  Vom  healthy  one 
year  old  branchK,  with  blossom 
buds  upon  them  will  continue  to 
go  on  bearing  tfe  finest  possible 
fruit  in  a  small  ompass  for  many 
years."  He  belicv?stoo,  that  they 
are  less  liable  to  c^ker  than  when 
raised  from  grating.  *'  I  have 
more  than  once  exjpnenced  this  in 
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which  have   reraaied    seven  years 


m     perfect    heal 
taken  not  only  fr( 
but  from  the   ve 
which  was  divid 
cankered  in  two 
This  exp'.  rien 
W)lieits  remark 
**  the  Cion   ove 
quite  ;  and  the  Si 
pnly,  and  givetl 


when     grafts 

t1ie  same  tree, 

branch,  part  of 

into    cuttings, 

three  years." 

of  Mr.   Biggs 

ord    Bacon  says, 

ruleth  the  Stock 

ck  is  but  passive 

aliment  but  no 


motion  to  the  graft^*  Mr.  Kni^ 
adopting  almost  the  same  words, 
says,  *^  I  am  thoroughly  confident 
from  very  extensive  and  long  ex- 
perience  that  the  graft  derives  no. 
triment  only,  and  not  growth  fron 
the  young  stock  in  which  itisio- 
serted,  and  that  with  the  life  of  the 

Earent  stock  the  graft  retains  its 
abit  and  its  constitution.'* 
Experience  here  seeins  to  be 
opposed  against  experience;  br 
surely  the  case  given  by  Mr.  Biggs 
is  an  instance  where  the  scion  &ik 
not  ^^  over-rule  the  stock  quite,'' 
but  where  the  stock  either  imparts 
to  it  some  disease  of  its  own,  or 
creates  disease  by  supplying  noo. 
rishment  in  too  scanty  or  too  a- 
bundant  quantities. 

In  fact  there  is  yet  considerable 
obscurity  enveloping  the  phiiosopbj 
of  engrafting  ;    and  several  facts 
are  upon  record,  constituting  how- 
ever  the  exceptions   and  not  the 
rule,  which  imply  a  more  intimate 
alliance  between  the  stock  and  tk 
scion   than  seems  generally  to  be 
allowed.      Mr.    Bradley   states  an 
instance  where  the  scion  of  a  va- 
riegated jessamine  gave  variegation 
to  the  leaves  beneath  it  of  tlie  un- 
variegated   jessamine  on  which  it 
was    engrafted,  though    the  graft 
itself  perished.     Mr.  Lawrence  ino- 
culated  in   the  month  of  August 
some   buds  of  a  striped  jessamioc 
into  the  branches  of  plain  one^ini 
asserts   that   he   has   several  times 
experienced  that  if  the  bud  lires 
but  two    or  fhree  months  it  will 
communicate  its  diseaae  or  virtue 
to  the  whole  circumfluent  sap,  and 
that  the  tree   will  become  ^Wjf 
striped.      Mr.  Fairchild  budded  a 
Passion-tree     whose    leaves  were 
spotted  with  yellow  into  one  wiicii 
bore  long  fruit :  the  buds  did  not 
take;  nevertheless,  in  a  fortnigi^ 
yellow  spots  began  to  shew  them- 
selves about  tlir^  feet  above  the 
inoculation,  and  in  a  short  time 
afterwards,  yellow  spots  appeared 
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on  a  shoot  wkkh  came  out  of  the 
ground  Jrom  another  part  of  the 
jiant  (Bntdley  on  Gardening,  Vol. 
Jl.  p.  129*).  Mr.  Speecbl^,  in 
bis  work  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Vipe,  says  that  scions  engrafted  on 
ftore  vigorous  trees  of  the  same 
genus  have  thence  acquired  greater 
vigor  in  the  growth  of  their  leaf- 
buds  and  fruit-buds.  Accordingly 
he  asserts  that  he  improved  many 
kinds  of  vines  by  engrafting  those 
which  have  generally  weak  wood 
on  stronger  ones.*^ 

If  the  stock  is  merely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  medium  of  nutrition, 
the  reason  is  not  very  obvious  why 
scions  do  not  succeed  when  grafted 
OTi  stocks  of  different  genera,  or- 
dersy  and  even  classes  ;  Du  Hamel 
tried  a  great  number  of  experi* 
inents  on  this  subject,  but  was  al- 
ways unsuccessful  in  his  attempts. 
An  ingenious  working  gardener 
whom  we  have  conversed  with 
toM  us  he  had  often  tried  similar 
experiments  without  success :  his 
expression  was  that  the  scions  al* 
ways  appeared  to  imbibe  poison 
from  the  stock. 

It  may  not  be  altoTCther  imper- 
tinent to  state  here,  tnat  Virgil  and 
even  Columella  contend  for  th^ 
possibility  of  succes.sful)y  grafting 
scions  on  stocks  of  different  genera, 
orders  and  classes.  The  latter  par- 
ticularly, in  his  work  de  ^rboribus 
bas  a  cnapter  to  prove  this  doctrine 
in  opposition  to  more  ancient  wri- 
ters who  had  denied  it,  and  he 
accordingly  gives  particular  direc- 
tions how  to  make  the  fig  and  olive 
tree  unite.  Virgil  says  that  planes 
have  been  engrafted  with  apples, 
^that  the  mountain  ash  has  oeen 
whitened  with  pear-blos$oms,  and 
that  swine  have  munched  the  fallen 
adorns  under  elms.  The  writers  of 
the  Geoponica  agree  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  promiscuous  engraftment. 


Another  topic  suggests  itself  which 
one  might  expect  that  observation 
on  the  effects  of  engrafting  would 
elucidate;  namely,  the  generation 
of  buds;  whence  are  they  secreted; 
from  the  alburnum  or  from  the 
bark  ?  Flower-buds  generate  seeds 
which  are  detached  from  the  tree 
when  they  have  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, aixl  fall  on  the  ground:  leaf- 
buds  on  the  contrary  adhere  to  the 
parent  tree,  and  form  the  bark  by 
their  numerous  vascular  caudexes, 
which  are  sent  down  to  the  roots. 
From  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Knight  in  particular,  and  others 
it  appears  that  the  ascending  sap 
passes  through  the  alburnous  and 
central  vessels,  while  the  descend- 
ing sap  passes  through  the  cortical 
ones.  Now  if  the  new  bud  is  ge- 
nerated by  the  descending  sap 
which  flows  through  these  cortical 
vessels  constituting  the  bark  (and 
which  are  themselves  caudexes  of 
buds  formed  the  preceding  year 
in  the  axillsB  of  leaves)  the  sap 
must  undergo  some  essentisd  and 
inexplicable  alteration  at  the  point 
of  engraftment ;  since  a  bud  burst- 
ing out  immediately  above  that 
poin:  resembles  the  scion,  and  ano- 
ther bursting  out  immediately  be- 
low, it  resembles  the  stock.  The 
resut  will  be  the  same  if  on  one 
stoci'more  than  a  single  variety 
of  scions  are  inserted.  On  a  crab- 
stock  engraft  a  golden  pippin ;  on 
that  golden  pippin  engraU  a   non- 

!>areiT.  The  ouds  which  are  put 
brtb  between  the  twp  points  of  en- 
Sraitment  will  resemble  the  pippin, 
lose  above  the  upper  point  will 
reseaible  the  non-pareil,  and  those 
beneath  the  lower  will  resemble 
the  crab.  It  is  nevertheless  be-^ 
lievcd  that  the  topmost  bftd  of  this 
non-^pareil  sends  down  to  the  roots 
of  tie  tree  a  long,  continuous,  vas- 
cular caudex  through   which  6owa 


*  These csaet  are  cited  by  Dr.  Darwin  in  Us  Phylologia,  Sect.  V.  Land  XV* 
I-  4w 
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the  descending  sap  in  a  complete 
and  uninterrupted  course.  If  the 
tu^s  are  secreted  by  this  sap,  it 
must  in  its  passage  undergo  some 
essential  change  to  which  we  know 
of  nothing  analogous  in  animal  phy- 
siology. 

Dr.  Darwin  seems  to  have  been 
struck  with  this  difficulty  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it  assumes  what 
be  terms  a  lateral  generation  :  he 
believes  that  the  parts  of  the  long 
cHudex  of  each  bud  of  an  engrafted 
tree,  and  consequently  of  all  trees, 
are  secreted  from  the  correspon- 
dent or  adjoining  parts  of  the  long 
caudex  of  the  last  year's  bud  which 
was  its  parent ;  and  not  that  it  consists 
of  the  roots  of  each  new  bud  shot 
down  from  the  plumula  or  apex  of 
it.  But  there  seems  no  occasion 
for  this  assumption.  Oaks  which 
have  been  debarked  in  the  spring 
for  the  purpose  of  being  felled  in 
the  ensuing  autumn  will  send  out 
shoots ;  these  therefore  must  have 
been  secreted  in  the  alburn'un  in 
which  was  deposited  a  reservoir  of 
nourishment*.  Supposing  budi  to 
be  secreted  from  the  alburnum,  the 
difficulty  will  be  less  in  accouming 
for  the  general  fact  that  each  divi- 
sion of  an  engrafted  tree  sends  forth 
shoots  peculiar  to  itself.  Take  the 
instance  before  given  :  the  ascend- 
ing sap  is  imbibed  by  the  roots  of 
the  crab -stock  and  passes  throigh 
its  alburnous  vessels  into  the  al- 


btimum  of  the  golden  pippiih 
Here  it  is  conrert^  from  its  pris- 
tine nature  by  those  powers  of  as- 
siinilation  which  vre  know  to  prevail 
in  the  glandular  system  of  animals. 
It  proceeds  to  the  alburnum  of  the 
Non-pareil  where  it  undergoes  a 
similar  change.  We  cannot  ima- 
gine such  a  change  to  take  place 
within  the  cortical  vessels ;  these 
are  annually  renewed  and  repeats 
edly  cover  oyer  both  the  stock  and 
the  scion  with  a  new  reticulated 
membrane.  The  ascending  sap  of 
an  engrafted  tree  passes  ^om  one 
set  of  vessels  in  another,  from  the 
alburnum  of  one  species  or  variety 
of  tree  to  the  alburnum  of  another, 
The  descending  sap,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  believed  to  flow  in  a  con- 
tinuous course  through  one  simple 
set  of  cortical  vessels,  furnished 
with  minute  valves,  Mr-  Knight  be- 
lieves for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
an  inverted 'motion  of  their  fluidsf. 
The  instances  above  quoted  of 
the  striped  jessamine  and  the  spot- 
ted  passion-tree  are  difficult  to  ht 
accounted  for  on  any  hypothesis* 
They  exhibit,  ho%*ever^  on  the  one 
hand,  an  influence  on  the  ^tock 
produced  by  the  scion  ;  as  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cases  of  Mr.  Speech- 
ley's  vine  exhibit  an  influefhce  on 
the  scion  produced  by  the  stock, 
and  to  these  last  must  be  added 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Biggs,  who 
found   tliat  cuttings    of  a    goldeti 

*  Mr.  Bradley  in  fits  Discourses  on  fie  growth  of  plants  says,  that  **  buds  must  have 
their  first  rise  in  the  pith  ;  they  are  theie  framed  and  liiniished  with  every  part  of  vege- 
tation and  forced  forwards  to  meet  the  ar  through  the  tender  bark,  And  would  drop  oo 
the  ground  if  they  were  not  restrained  by  vessels  which  serve  zi  rOotis  to  nourish  diem ; 
and  thus  as  a  seed  takes  root  In  the  earta,  a  bud  takes  root  in  the  tree.  But  with  this 
difference  that  the  seed  has  lobes  to  supply  it  with  nourishment,  till  it  can  select  jmcet 
from  the  earth,  but  the  bud  has  no  occaiion  for  lobes,  because  it  takes  ro  >t  immecbate^ 
in  the  body  of  a  tree  where  the  proper  juices  are  already  prepared  for  it."  Thepira 
however,  i^a  cellular  substance,  or  ratker  a  subsunce  contained  in  cells  occupyii^  the 
centre  of  the  wood.  In  young  shoots  it  is  very  succulent,  but  it  becomes  ory  as  tlie 
plant  advances,  and  at  last  in  the  larg^erunks  of  many  uees  is  scarcely  discernible.  If 
buds  therefore  take  their  rise  in  the  pith  they  must  not  only  **  force  forwards  to  meet 
thft  air  through  the  tender  bark*'  but  mvst  force  themselves  through  the  oumerous  aad 
inect  circles  of  bard  wood,  which  compcse  the  body  of  an  old  tree. 

f  See  bis  paper  on  this  subject  m  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1804« 
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work.  In  future,  we  hope  16  see  the 
number  of  contributors  encreased, 
and  particularly  from  the  class  of 
practical  gardeners.  Mr.  Knight 
we  consider  as  the  patron  of  this 
Society;  his  experiments  are  always 
ingeniously  devised  and  accurately 
conducted.  We  cannot  but  regret 
.that  his  opinions  and  hypotheses 
are  scattered  through  various  pub- 
lications :  if  he  has  leisure  to  di-^ 
gest  the  general  result  of  his  di- 
versified experiments  and  observa* 
tions  into  a  treatise  on  the  economy 
and  physiology  of  vegetation  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  much 
improve  our -knowledge  in  that  in* 
terestins:  science,  and  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  it  to  those  who  may 
undertake  the  study. 


pippin  would  remain  six  or  seven 
years  in  perfect  health,  when  grafts 
taken  not  only  from  the  same  tree, 
but  from  the  very  same  branch, 
have  cankered  in  two  or  three. 
The  cases  coUectiVely  taken  evince 
therefore  that  the  scion  doth  not 
always  over-rule  the  stock  quite, 
.  but  occasionally  receives  from  it 
and  occasionally  imparts  to  it^ome 
peculiar  qualities. 

It  must  iiave  been  observed  that 
this  initiatory  number  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Horticultural  Society 
has  been  supplied  by  the  comoiuni- 
cations  of  a  very  lew  individi:als. 
Those  individuals  indeed,  are  'for 
the  most  part,  precisely  such  as 
would  have  been  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  interest  and  re- 
putation  to    a    newly    established 

Art.  XIV.  The  Gardener* s  Rememhrancer  throughout  tJie  Tear  ;  exhibiting  the  newest 
and  most  imfirovei  Methods  of  Manuring,  Digging,  Sowing,  Planting,  Pruning  and 
Training  ;  the  Natures  of  Earth,  IVater,  Heut,  Air^  and  Ciimate,  best  adapted  for 
the  Culture  of  Plants^  and  Production  of  Fruits^  FlonverSy  and  esculent  Veg:tahlesy  in 
the  Natural  and  in  the  Forcing  Way.  The  Causes  and  Sym/%toms  of  Disease  and 
Barrenness  in  Trees  of  every  Kind;  with  Means  of  Prevention  and  Cure,  To  which 
is  firejihted\  a  View  of  Mr.  Forsyth*  s  Treatise  on  Trees,  B^  James  M*Ph  ail.  Twen- 
ty Tears  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  LiverfiooL  8vo.  pp.  6)9. 


THE  Earl  of  Liverpool  is  too 
wise  a  man  to  part  with  such  a  gar- 
dener as  Mr.  M'Pbail :  there  is  not 
an  atom  of  quackery  about  him ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  ferrets  it  out  in 
other  people,  and  exposes  it  with 
the  united  force  of  reasoning  and  ri- 
dicule. Mr.  Forsyth  and  his  com- 
f>osirion,  which  was  to  impart  vita- 
ity  to  inert  matter,  which  spdrned 
at  the  vulgar  laws  of  vegetation, 
and  imposed  upon  so  many  lords 
and  ladies,  arid  doctors  of  high  de- 
gree, who  mistook  the  vis  niedica- 
trix  narura;,  for  the  vis  medicatrix 
medicamenti;  M-  Forsyth  is  rank- 
ed with  the  Broaums  of  the  day, 
and  his  composition  with  the  Anti- 
impetigenes,  and  the  Absertergent 
Lotion.  This  is  not  quite  fair, 
however ;  for  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  book,  which  after  all  is  an  use* 
ful  one,  Mr.  F.  to  the  confusion  of 


his  many  testimqnialists,  discards  at 
once  both  the  plaster  and  the  prac- 
tice  which  Jiad  gained  him  his  cele- 
brity. In  discarding  it,  however, 
he  takes  care  to  assume  the  merit  of 
another  discovery^  wliich  is  to  save 
both  labour  and  time.  This  latter 
discovery  is — the  futility  of  his 
former  one  ;  he  now  ackriowledges 
that  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his 
famous  composition,  of  that  compo- 
sition for  whose  peculiar  qiialitics 
he  obtained  a  premium  from  Parlia- 
ment, are  y)urely  imaginary,  and 
before  he  died,  he  absolutely  left 
off  the  use  of  his  composition  him- 
self. His  words  are  these:  *'' In- * 
stead  of  paring  away  the  bark,  as 
had  been  heretofore  the  practice, 
and  covering  the  stem  with  the 
composition,  I mwinerdy  acrapt  off 
the  loose  bark,  and  apply  a  viirfure 
of  cojl'  davg  and  urine  on^jj  (made 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
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Art.  I.  Chefmstry  aftpHed to  ArtSf  and  MMufaciwa.  By  M.  J.  Chaptai,  Maito 
her  and  Ireasmer  of  the  French  Senate^  Grand  Officir  of  tit  Ltgjnm  of  HmmnTi  Mtoh 
of  thi  Naiknal  Institute^  bfc.  bfc.  4  vols.  8vo. 


^  THERE  are  feW"  chemists  to 
'whcm  the  name  of  Chaptal  is  un- 
known. Destined  originally  we 
believe  to  the  profession  of  medi- 
rine,  he  early  imbibed  a  taste  for 
chemical  pursuit^^  and  had  the  me- 
rit of  being  the  first  to  apply  some 
of  the  miraern  discoveries  in  this 
science  to  the  service  of  the  arts 
and  manuiactifres.  Previously  to 
the  French  revolution  he  had  en- 
gaged largely  in  the  manufacture 
of  alum  and  sulphuric  acid;  and 
during  the  revolutionary  period  was 
one  of  the  committee  or  chemists, 
to  whose  care  and  superintendanee 
the  vast  national  establishments  for 
the  purification  of  nitre  and  prepa- 
ration of  gunpowder  were  entrusted. 
Under  the  consulship  of  Bonaparte 
he  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, an  office  which  afforded  him 
unusual  facilities  for  the  inspection 
of  the  manufactories  in  the  French 
territory:  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  few  individuals  have  possessed 
such  favourable  opportunities  of  en- 
quiry as  M.  Chaptal. 

The  design  ot  this  work  is  thus 
stated  in  the  preface — 

«  A  TREATISE  on  Chemistry  ap- 
plied to  the  Artt.canDOt  be  a  treatise  on 
each  art  in  particular.  An  undertaking 
of  that  nature  would  not  only  exceed  the 
ability  of  any  individuaU  but  such  a  work 
must  oecestarily  abound  with  tedious  repe- 
titions. The  air,  water,  heat,  light,  act 
according  to  the  same  laws  in  the  hands 
of  every  class- of  artists;  and  it  is  suffici- 
ent to  point  out  the  xespecdve  properties 
of  all  these  agents,  and  the  law  or  their 
action,  to  givt  every  artist  a  competent 
idea  of  the  cause,  motive,  and  prinaple  of 
his  operations, 

*'  The  best  way  of  illustrating  the  arts 
voosists  not  so  much  ia  desoibuig  tbcir 


processes  witli  accuracy,  as  is  redndsgaH 
their  operations  to  geceral  prindplei.  Tb 
description  of  an  art,  howeyer  contct  't 
may  be  supposed,  is  nothing  moietiiBtli 
history,  the  picture  of  the  existing  pracMft 
It  may,  indeed,  raise  all  artisuto  tbetne 
level  in  point  of  knowledge,  by  the  conn* 
nication  of  the  same  processes,  but  it  doet 
not  enable  ingenuity  to  adyance  a  lio^fe 
step ;  while  science  reflects  a  fight  on  everf 
operadon,  elucidates  all  their  resolu,  nab 
the  ardsts  peifect  master  of  his  procesu, 
varies,  simplifies,  and  improvts  tbem,fiH^ 
sees  and  calculates  all  their  effects. 

*^  A  treatise  on  Chemistry  upplied  ti 
the  Arts,  is  tbefefbre  ain  ekmotary  vok; 
and  I  shall  think  that  I  have  attsned  k 
object  I  had  in  view,  if  every  artiat  fiodi  ii 
this  performance  the  cause  of  all  kit » 
suits,  and  the  fundamental  rale  o£  bis  c» 
duct.'' 

**  This  treause  on  chemical  onac^ 
applied  to  ihe  arts  will  sooa  befoilovedl); 
the  description  of  some  very  compficat^ 
arts  ;^and  in  the  course  of  the  presntfr, 
I  intend  to^  publish  the  Art  of  JUf 
ITtne^  and  the  Art  ofDya^  Cottoo  rd 

**  Id  all  these  various  particohr  w 
tises  which  will  succeed  the  poblicaut 
my  Chamitry  ahfdied  to  the  drU,  1 1^ 
give  all  the  details  necessary  to  render  4f 
processes  easy  of  execution,  sothittii|7 
may  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  \k  p 
ciples  which  have  been  established  io  tb 
work. 

**  This  book  then,  such  as  it  is,  nsjtt 
considered  as  a  Treatise  of  ChemiB^ 
following  the  same  course  and  dv  a* 
method  as  that  important  science." 

It  is  true,  as  the  author  sayi) 
the  greater  part  of  this  worl 
an  elementary  treatise,  dii 
from  those  that  enjoy  the  big 
putation  at  present,  only  in 
more  concise,  more  imperfect, 
arranged,  and  more  incorrect; 
thia  point  of  view^  therefore,  I 
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Ivholly  superfluous  and  worthless. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  author 
has  by  no  meansadhered  to  his  ov^n 

f)lan,  and  in  various  parts,  particu- 
arly  in  the  latter  volumes,  are  to  be 
found  details  of  processes  and  ma- 
nipulations worth  consulting  by  the 
manufacturer.     A  very  cursory  no- 
tice  of  the  contents  of  these  vo- 
lumes is  all  that  our  limits  will  allow. 
The  first  volume    contains   two 
chapters,  the  first  of  which  relates 
the  general  laws  of  chemical  action, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  a  bad  and 
confused  abstract  of  Berthollet's  lu- 
minous treatise  on  chemical  affinity; 
the  second  describes  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  chemist  to  prepare 
the  particles  of  bodies  for  chemical 
action;    the    meani    are  solution, 
crystallization,  and  the  application 
of  heat,  including  fusion,  evapora- 
tion and  distillation.  '  The  section 
on  large  furnaces  is  singularly  im- 
perfect ;  the  only  methods  mention- 
ed of  throwing  in  air  artificially  are 
the  bellows,  and  the  wooden  trunk, 
110  notice  whatever  being  taken  of 
the  infinitely  more  powerful  blast 
produced  by  the  steam  engine, .  ei- 
ther with  or  without  chambers    of 
compression.     The  method  of  boil- 
ing by  steam,  so  extensively  and  ef- 
fectually applied  in  this  country,  ap- 
pears to  be  used  in  France  only  in 
the  new  method  of  distilling  brandy. 
«  The  new  apparatus  for  distilling  is  a 
genuine WoulPs  apparatus.     It  jconsists  of 
a  cauldron  fixed  in  a  furnace,  and  a  series 
of  circular  boilers    which   communicate 
•with  each  other  by  means  of  pipes.    The 
apparatus  is  terminated  by  a  worm. 

**  Wine  is  put  into  the  cauldron,  and 
into  all  the  intermediate  vessels  between  it 
and  the  worm.  The  neck  attached  to  the 
head  of  the  cauldron  plunges  into  the  li- 
4quor  in  the  first  vessel  to  the  depth  of  ten 
or  twelve  inches. 

**  From  the  empty  part  of  this  first  ves- 
sel runs  a  pipe,  which  plunges  into  the  li- 
quor of  the  second  vessel  to  the  same  depth 
a«  the  first. 

**  From  the  second  issues  another  pipe 
that  is  adapted  to  the  worm,  which  is 
cooled  by  the  procesi  we  have  described. 


«'  When  the  ^oe  contained  in  the  caul- 
dron !8  heated,  th^  vapours  wh  ch  rise  from 
It  pass  over  into  the  liquid  in  the  first  ve9« 
sel,  and  communicate  to  it  a  sufficient  lie- 
gree  of  heat  to  disengage  from  it  the  spirit 
of  wine.  These  vapours '  of  spirit  of  wine 
pass  into  the  liquid  of  the  second  vessd« 
and  effect  the  voladlizatioo  of  the  alcohol 
which  it  contains.  Thus  one  Ubderate 
fire  occasions  the  ebullition  of  a  prodigi- 
ous quantity  of  wine,  distributed  in  several 
vessels :  and  the  condensation  of  this  hu^ 
mass  of  vapours  takes  place,  as  U8uai>  in  the 
worm. 

«*  You  may  obtain  spirit  of  greater  or 
less  strength,  and  procure,  at  pleasure,  any 
degree  ofspirituosity  you  wish,  by  t^kin^ 
the  produce  of  the  first  receiver  or  of  the 
second. 

<<  If,  instead  of  employing  wine  yoa 
put  water  into  the  cauldron,  and  wine  intd 
the  other  vessels,  you  obtain  a  milder  and 
more  pleasant  spirit  than  when  you  put  wine 
into  it." 

The  second  part  treats  of  those 
bodies  which  are  the  subjects  ot 
chemical  action,  and  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  which  are  em-^ 
ployed  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures. 

The  first  chapter  gives  an  imper- 
fect account  or  saseous  fluids  and 
the  changes  undergone  by  the  air 
in  respiration.  The  second  chap-^ 
ter  treats  of  mineral  substancesi 
very  superficially,  and  in  many  in^ 
stances  very  incorrectly.  The 
earths  and  iised  alkalies  are  first 
mentioned,  not  forgetting  zireon^ 
glucine  and  y ttria,  though  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  use  has  been  made  or 
is  likely  to  be  made  of  any  of  them 
in  the  arts.  The  account  of  th« 
piethod  of  preparing  pure  strontites  . 
is  one  of  tliose  instances  of  ignorant 
carelessness  which  bat  too  ofterl 
occur  in  this  work.  He  proposes 
to  mix  the  native  sulphat  of  stron* 
tian  with  charcoal  and  calcine  the 
.  mixture,  by  which  a  decompositioii 
will  be  eftected  and  "Me  stilphut 
which  remains  mixed  with  tJie  strotu 
tites  is  separated  by  repeated  washing 
in  hot  water. '^^  .   » 

The  metals  are  described  after  the 
Fff2 
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alkalies,  with  the  methods  of  ex- 
tracting them  from  their  ores:  this 
part  is  almost  beneath  criticisfni ; 
what  are  we  tothiuk  of  the  modesty 
of  our  author  in  presuming  to  treat 
of  metallurgy,  who  can  seriously 
inform  us  that  the  iron  is  separated 
from  the  Cornish  tin  ore  by  moans 
of  magnets  ? 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters 
treat  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  car- 
bon, coal,  oils,  bitumens,  and  re- 
sins, caoutchouc^  gum,  sugar,  fe« 
cula,  &c.  They  show  equal  igno. 
ranee  as  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
witli  less  excuse,  since  by  very  mo- 
derate research,  even  among  French 
authorities,  most  of  the  errors  might 
have  been  avoided^  and  the  defi- 
ciences  supplied.  We  arc  almost 
inclined  to  attribute  to  the  author 
some  original  fictions,. as  when  he 
informs  us  that  Lord  Dundonald's 
coal  tar  supplied  the  English  marine 
for  "Several  years  with  the  tar  it  re« 
quired.  The  account  of  the  pre« 
paration  of  starch,  if  authentic, 
shows  in  how  barbarous  a  state  this 
manufacture  is  in  France  compared 
to  the  same  in  England. 

The  fifth  chapter  describes  the 
acids  and  the  methods  of  preparing 
them:  the  on.  y  laboured  articles  are 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  vlne- 

Art,  II.  A  Dictionary  of  Chembtrif  and  Mttieralogif,  'with  an  Account  of  thh- 
eesses  emfiloyed  in  many  of  the  most  imfiortant  Chemical  Manufactures^  to  'wUckm 
added  a  Detcri/Uion  of  the  Chemical  Apparatus  and  various  useful  Talks  of  Wd^kt 
and  Measures^  Chemical  Instruments^  i^c.  tfr.  Illustraied  with  Fifteen  Engrs^ 
Bif  A.  and  C.  R. 


ear ;  fro;si  neither  of  which  wUl  tW 
British  manufacturer  derive  any  in- 
formation.  The  accouats  of  the 
Prussic  and  Gallic  acids  are  singu- 
larly unsatisfactory. 

The  third  part  of  this  work  is  eo* 
titled  an  account  of  the  mixtures 
and  combinations  of  bodies  with 
each  other.     It  includes  the  prepa- 
ration of  alloys,  of  glass  anJpat- 
tery,  of  the  metallic  oxyds  and  sul- 
phurets,  and  of  the  compound  salts, 
and   also  treats  of  tanning,  soap- 
boiling,  varnishing  and  dying.  Al- 
most the   o«ily   new  and  valuable 
matter  in  the  book  is  included  in 
this  part,    particularly  the  articles 
relating  to  the  preparation  of  alum, 
nitre,  gunpowder,  and  a  few  of  the 
metallic  salts,  which  may  be  cob- 
suhed  with  adv^antage  by  our  manu- 
facturers,  without  absolutely  relying 
on  their  accuracy.    The  translation 
is  miserably  executed,  not  only  do 
French   idioms   perpetually  occur, 
but  the  ignorance  of  the  translator 
with  regard  to  technical  terms  hx 
occasioned  some  ludicrous  blunders. 
Thus  we  meet  with  loavts  (f  alligi^ 
tw7iy    hoops  formed  by  tetrahcdnl 
crystals,  &c.  &c.  and  in  more  plac« 
than  one,  whole  lines  and  half  seor 
tences  are  entirely  omitted. 


AiKiN,  2  vols.  4to, 

OUR  yearly  catalogue  would  be 
greatly  deficient  if  we  omitted  to 
insert  a  publication  of  such  magni« 
tude  as  that  before  us,  nor  can  the 
editor  affect  to  consider  this  branch 
of  his  literary  labours  as  unw^orthy 
ot  the  patronage  of  that  public 
which  bas  honoured  his  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  learning  with  a  favour* 
able  notice. 

The  design  of  this  dictionary  is 
explained  in  the  following  short 
paeface. 


"  la  tubmitting  to  the  Public  a  Wa* 
of  considerable  magnitude,  the  hboffrf 
some  years,  the  AuUiors  claim  the  jm 
indulgence  of  pre-engaging  the  uowca 
their  Readers  with  a  tew  words  on  itspb 
and  object. 

•*  Their  intention  has  been  to  pn^  ■ 
faithful  and  sufficiently  detailed  descripW  j 
of  all  the  important  facts  hitherto  disctw^  | 
cd  in  the  sciences  of  Chemistry  and  M*  ^ 
ralogy,  enlarging  more  particularly « 
those  parts  which  are  of  pecuiiar  intctwi »  " 
the  Manufacturer  and  to  the  Pncticsi ; 
Chemi»t< 
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"  Both  the  advanLiges  and  defects  of 
die  form  of  a  Dictionary  arc  sufficiently 
feJt  to  render  needless  any  observations  on 
this  subject ;  and  the  great  encourage- 
ment which  has  been  given  in  this  and  in 
other  countries  to  this  plan  of  describing 
the  Art9  and  Sciences,,  is  ^n  ample  proof 
of  its  utility  and  general  acceptabieness. 

**  Though  the  compass  of  two  quarto 
voIum.cs  would  appear  to  allow  ample  sp  ice 
for  a  compleat  description  of  every  branch 
of  this  science,  the  authors  were  convinced 
that  they  should  either  have  been  cramped 
in  the  parts  on  which  they  wished  to  en- 
large, or  have  been  compelled  to  extend 
their  work  to  an  inconvenient  length,  with- 
out some  previous  selection  of  the  over- 
fowing   matter  which    lay  before  them, 
•«  They  have  therefore  omitted  (not  as 
beiR|5  le.i^s  interesting  in  itself,  but  merely 
as  Jess   suited  to  their  particular  purpose) 
every  thing  relating  to  Gcolc^y,  to  the 
application  of  Qiemistry  to  Medicine  or 
Physiology,  to  Galvanism,  and  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  science,  except  to  reclaim  the 
merit  of  discovery  in  a  few  disputed  in- 
stances for  those  to  whom   it  appeared  to 
be  justly  due  ;  and  they  have  made  it  a  ge- 
ner^  rule  to  touch   very  slightly  on  the 
theoreticai  part  of  chemistry,    that  they 
mi^ht  dwell  on  the  practical.     To  lender 
their  labours  useful  as  a  Laboratory  Guidf, 
they  have  been  studiously  minute  in  most 
descriptions  of  analytical  processes  and  ele- 
mcDtary  experiments,  and  they  trust  that 
their  readers  will  not    regret    the   pains 
that   has  occasionally  been  taken  to  re- 
concile tlie  varying  results  of  such   che- 
mists as   Priestley,  Klaproth,  Kirwan,  or 
Vc^uquelin,  not  by  impeaching  their  gene- 
ral ddelity,  but  by  shewing  the  inaccuracy 
of  data  on  which  their  calculations  hav^ 
been  founded. 

<«  With  regard  to  the  description  of  Che- 
mical Arts  and  Manufactures,  the  intention 
of  th^  authors  of  this  work  is  not  (had 
diey  the  mcaps)  to  teach  their  readers  how 
to  become  iron  smelters— glass -makers — 
aoap-boilers — dyers-r- but  to  describe,  as 
fully  SL8  they  were  able  wi(h  the  materials 
before  them,  the  genei^  principles  on  which 
these  and  other  imporunt  chemical  arts  arc 
carried  on  (with  which  the  manufacturer 
himself  is  often  but  imperfectly  acquainted) 
and  by  exhibiting  the  rationale  of  tfaete 
jirocessea  to  shew  what  parts  of  them  offer 
the  most  reasonable  probability  of  improye- 
pe&t« 


"  Some  new  or  hitharto  impibliA^d 
matter  will  be  found  interspersed  in  these 
volumes,  and  particularly  specified  m  the 
notes  of  reference  to  the  respective  arti- 
cles. It  relates  chiefly  to  the  descriptioa 
of  certaiin  manufactures,  such  as  the  smel- 
ting of  copper,  iron,  and  tin  ;  the  making' 
of  vitriol,  common  salt,  sal  ammoniac,  and 
a  few  other  processes,  on  which  subjects  the 
authors  have  been  favoured  with  original 
communications  from  friends  on  whose  ac- 
curacy they  can  fully  rely.  They  have  also, 
added  the  results  of^^tbeir  own  experiments 
on  a  few  deuched  subjects  that  have  enga- 
ged their  attention. 

"  The  nomenclature  which  they  hate 
used  has  been  in  general  that  which  is  now 
become  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Scientific 
chemistry  $  but  they  have  not  in  t!se  least 
dergee  scrupled  to  blend  it  with  the  chemi- 
cal language  of  Bergman,  S'cheele,  Black, 
Beaunft',  and  a  croud  of  other  excellent 
chemists,  whose  works  are  rich  with  ever- 
v:duable  facts,  and  whose  terms  are  still 
retained  in  sho^ps  and  laboratories. 

"  Such  is  the  work  now  offered  to  the 
Public.  They  who  have  been  engacred  in 
similar  pursuits  will  be  able  justly  to  appre- 
ciate the  labour  required  in  selecting,  ar- 
ranging, and  comparing  materials  from  vdr 
luminous  transactions  of  learned  societies^ 
from  long  series  of  periodical  works,  and 
from  the  copious  store  of  individual  or  ele- 
mentary tJ'eatises  with  which  this  science 
abounds.  The  original  authorities  have 
been  uniformly  resorted  to  whenever  the 
authors  have  had  access  to  them,  and  when 
they  have  been  obliged  to  use  the  medium 
of  a  Journal  or  Translation,  care  has  ge- 
nerally been  taken  to  express  it  in  the  notes 
of  reference.  By  this  means  the  reader 
may  readily  go  o%  er  the  same  ground,  and 
the  Authors  flatter  themselves  that  such  an 
examination  will  turn  out  favourable  to  the 
character  of  accuracy  and  impartial  fidelity 
which  it  has  been  a  principal  object  with 
them  to  acquire." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  descriptive' 
part  we  shall  give  the  present  me- 
thod of  smelting  copper  in  Cornwall, 
which  we  here  select  as  being  aa  -. 
original  communication. 

««  The  copper  furnaces  in  Comwidl 
are  also  of  the  reverberatory  kind.  '  The 
ore  when  drawn  up  from  the  mine  is  first 
broken  into  pieces  do  bigger  than  a  hazel- 
nuty  which  operation  is  c3lcdr(^^/;i;{,  and 
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the  better  sort  is  picked  out  by  hand. 
The  reduction  begins  by  the  process  of 
roasting  in  Isu-ge  reverbcratory  furnaces  14 
feet  by  16,  the  bottom  or  bed  of  which  is 
made  of  fire-bricks  and  covered  to  the 
thickness  of  about  *2  fe  t  with  silicious  sand, 
which  runs  together  by  the  heat  into  a  se- 
mi vitrified  mass.  The  chimney  is  from  40 
to  50  feet  high,  which  causes  such  a  pow- 
erful draught  that  the  arsenic  and  sulphur 
separated  during  the  roasting  pass  almost 
entirely  through  the  chimney  into  the  open 
aiTy  none  of  it  being  collected  as  at  ^Xn^le- 
iea*  The  ore  is  spread  over  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  about  a  foot  thick,  being 
throWoin  through  a  kind  of  funnel  or  hop- 
per just  ifbore.  The  fuel  is  Welsh  coal, 
which,  as  usual,  is  burnt  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  furnace,  and  its  flame  draws 
oyer  the  surface  of  the  ore  in  its  passage  to 
the  chimney.  In  this  furnace,  which  is 
called  the  calcining  furnace,  and  is  the 
largest  of  all,  the  ore  is  roasted  without  ad- 
dition w;th  a  dull  red  h' at  for  I  '2  hours, 
^mi  is  frequently  in  that  time  stirred  with 
along  iron  rake,  introduced  through  a  hole 
at  the  further  end  of  t  le  rebeireratory,  to 
expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the 
flame.  »  he  ore  is  not  melted  here,  but 
when  roasted  sufficiently,  it  is  carried  to 
^njother  furnace  exactly  similar  to  t  e  for- 
iner,  but  smaller,  that  is,  about  9  feet  by  6, 
^d  here'  it  lece  ves  a  fusing  heat,  but  still 
W  thout  any  addition,  except  that  whf  n  the 
slag  does  not  rise  freely,  a  little  calcai  euus 
sand  is  thrown  m  At  the  end  of  ev  ery  four 
tours  the  slag  is  raked  out ;  it  is  then  of 
the  consistence  of  sou  dough  and  is  laded 
into  oblong  moulds,  an  J  a  little  water  s 
fprin  sled  upon' it  to  make  it  sink  down  af- 
ter which  the  moulds  are  quite  filled  with 
it,and  w^ico  cold  it  makes  hard  solid  blocks 
of  slag  about  1 1  inches  1006;*  and  12  deep 
gtfid  broad,  which  are  used  for  building. 

/^fter  the  slag  is  raked  ofif*,  a  fresh  charge 
of  eal  ined  ore  is  let  down  into  the  reverb j- 
ratory,  and  the  copper  is  tapped  off  by  a 
hole  in  the  side  of^tiie  furnace,  which  be 
Jbre  ^e  fusion  had  bet  n  stopp^.d  up  with  a 
shovel  full  of  wet  clay  mixed  with  about  a 
iburth  of  new  coal,  which  prevents  the  clay 
f  om  hardening  too  much,  so  that  the  hole 
Play  readily  be  opened  by  an  iron  pick. 

**  The  rough  copper  as  it  runs  from  the 

^  lUrnac  is  conveyed  by  a  gutter  into  a  large 

ten4  of  bu  ket  sMSpended  by  chains  in  a 

well  through  which  a  streain  of  water  is 

^•«M3k&  apd  here,  it)  falling  into  ^he  wa^ 


ter,  the  roctol  is  granulated,  which  taket 
place  without  explosion  or^  danger,  and  it 
is  then  drawn  out  by  raising  the  backet. 
«  The  copper  is  still  however  extremely 
impure,  though  apparently  in  the  mciaffic 
state,  being  grey  and  perfectly  brittle,  and 
still  mixed  with  arsenic  and   sulphur,  to 
separate  which  is  the  work  of  several  sub- 
sequent processes.  It  is  then  reroelted  and 
granulated  twice  more  or  oftener,  each  time 
throwing  up  a  slag  in  the  furnace,  which 
is  removed  before  the  plug-hole  is  tapped ; 
but  at  this  slag  contains  some  copper,  it  is 
not  cast  into  moulds  as  the  fir»t,  but  worked 
over  and  over  again  with  the  fresh  charges 
of  calcined  ore.     The  number  of  fitfioos 
and  granulations  is  entirely  determmed  by 
the  nature  of  the  ore.     The  granulated 
mass  is  then  melted  and  cast  into  pigs, 
which  have  a  blistered  appearance  on  the 
surface,  and  are  broken  up  and  roasted  for 
one  or  two  days  in  a  low  red   heat,  aad 
again  melted  and  roasted  as  before  for  se- 
veral times  till  the  metal  is  considerably  pa- 
remand  at  last  is  cast  in  oblong  iron  rooidds 
about  14  inches  in  length,  when  it  is  rcfflo- 
ved  to  the  Refining  Furnace,     Here  it  is 
again  melted  with  tlie  addipon  of  a  littk 
charcoal,  till  it;  is  bought  to  a  suffickm  pa- 
rity to  bear  the  hammer,  and  is  now  goad 
saleable  copper. 

««  It  is  observable  that  in  the  fonocr 
proce^  when  the  crude  and  brittle  meri 
is  cast  in  sand  in  the  form  of  large  pigs  a 
mgots,  the  best  part  of  the  copper  rises  ta 
th**  surface,  and  when  cold  may  be  knocked 
o'!  with  a  hammer,  forming  a  brittle  cr« 
about  t.  ree-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  di 
grey  colour  and  a  steel-like  fracture 

«  Thus  by  a  series  of  successive  cafci- 
pations  and  fusions  in  tbe  simplest  raancer 
possible,  the  common  copper  ores  are  freed 
from  arsenic,  sulphur  and  earthy  matnn, 
and  graduiilly  brought  to  the  utate  rfffl^ 
leable  'opper.  Where  a  varirty  of  «o 
from  different  places  and  of  different  spe^ 
cies  are  brought  to  the  same  smelting4ioi« 
(which  is  the  case  in  many  ot  the  housesx 
Swansea  ^nd  different  parts  of  the  brud 
coast)  much  technical  judgment  is  exffa- 
sed  in  sorting  the  ores  and  dist.ibutii^die 
charges  for  the  furnace  in  such  a  mjoaa 
that  the  more  fusible  will  assist  the  rwtec- 
tion  of  the  reflectory,  and  the  poorer  wffl 
be  made  more  worth  working  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  portion  of  the  richer  ore*,  w 
the  like. 
'     ^  The  sttbeequeiit  operation*  whtftlj 
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die  iftgifts  or  pigs  of  malleable  copper  are 
lomed  into  sheet  copper*  wire»  nails»  bolts^ 
cauldrons,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  manu- 
factured  articles,  do  not  come  within  the 
province  of  pure  chemistry:  it  may  be  suffici* 
«nt  to  observ^e  that  the  hammering  renders 
the  metal  much  more  uniform,  close,  and 
ductile,but  this  requires  to  b.'  frequently  al- 
ternated with  annealing  at  a  full  red  heat,  to 
prevent  the  metal  from  crack  ng  under  the 
powerful  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Immediately  aher  the  last  annealing,  the 
copper  plat,  s  are  quenched  in  urine,  which 
iume^vbat  hardeus  the  surface,  and  giv  s  it 
that  redne  •  which  is  considered  by  the 
mrrcham  as  one  mark  of  the  purity  of  the 
metal." 

The  description  of  chemical  ap- 
paratus is  iiiveii  in  a  separate  ap- 
pendix alphabetically  arranged;  and 
the  several  articles  are  described 
with  nnniiteness,  and  with  a  par- 
ticular vie*v  of  boiiig  Useful  to  the 
younj^  chenrist.  The  article  Jilttr 
will  serve  as  a  specimen. 

'^  Filtration  is  constantly  required  in 
chemical  processes,  in  order  to  separate 
fluids  from  aubsunces  suspended  in  them* 
In  most  insunces  it  is  pe  formed  by  throw- 
in^  the  whole  pon  a  conical  bag  made  of 
.  any  porous  materials,  such  as  .  annel,  linen, 
or  paper,  which  deta  ns  the  solid  part,  and 
allows  the  fluid  to  pass  through  cle  r. 
Where  the  quantity  of  materials  is  large, 
aod  the  solid  is  of  ^  nature  tj  be  not  easily 
suspended  in  water,  a  flunn.  1  or  linen  bag 
is  prefertble,  as  it  is  much  more  expediti- 
ons than  piper.  Thus  foreiLaropIe,  where 
in  the  first  step  of  making  phosphorus,  bone- 
ash  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  whole  diluted  with  much  water,  the 
liquor  is  obtained  very  clear  by  throwing 
^  the  whole  on  a  conica^  linen  bag ;  and 
though  the  first  few  ounces  may  be  turbid, 
the  runnings  soon  become  perfectly  limpid. 
Where  the  object  is,  as  in  this  case,  to 
preserve  the  liquor  that  runs  through,  linen 
IS  preferable  to  nannel,  as  the  latter  soaks 
up  a  larger  quantity  of  liquor,  which  roust 
be  ^t  out  by  subsequent  wasiimg  and 
wriogiog-  But  where  the  solid  residue  is 
the  only  valuable  part  (as  in  filtering  the 
citrat  of  1  me  formed  by  chalk  and  kmon 
juice)  flannel  answers  as  well  and  is  more 
speedy.  In  small  quantities,  and  where 
licconicy  is  required,  the  material  of  the 


Ater  is  generally  a  square  thin  unsized  pa- 
per, first  doubled  from  corner  to  co.-ner  into 
a  triangle,  and  the  latter  again  doubled  into 
half  the  size,  making  another  triangle^ 
This  when  opened  forms  a  paper  cone,  into 
which  the  liquoris  poured,  and  which  must 
be  supported  by  being  put  into  a  glass  fun- 
nel. There  is  always  some  little  loss  of 
materials  idburred  by  filtration,  particularly 
of  the  fluid  which  passes  through,  for  the 
paper  must  of  course  absorb  a  quantity  of  it, 
and  though  after  the  first  fDtratton,  the 
filter  is  repeatedly  filled  witli  warm  water, 
it  i->  impossible  to  wash  out  every  particle 
of  the  saline  solution  with  which  it  was  at 
first  inipregnated.  This  is  one  reason  why' 
in  all  analyses  of  minerals  in  the  moist  way^ 
the  sum  of  products  obtained  by  the-  most 
accurate  experiments  always  falls  short  a 
little  of  the  original  weight  of  the  mineral 
employed ;  so  that  if  they  should  prove  ex- 
actly equal,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  some 
little  error  in  the  computation,  or  a  want 
of  desiccation  in  the  products  equal  to  that 
of  the  substance  used 

*«  To  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  filter" 
every  particle  of  the  residue,  it  \9  very  use- 
ful to  have  a  small  glass  tube  open  at  h^^h 
ends,  and  drawn  out  into  a  very  fine  capil- 
lary point  at  one  of  them.  When  this  is. 
filled  with  distilled  water,  and  the  larger 
end  put  into  the  mouth,  the  force  of  the 
breath  can  direct  a  small  strong  stream  of 
water  round  the  sides  of  the  paper  funnel, 
which  will  wash  down  to 'the  bottom  tvery 
minute  particle  of  solid  substance.  V\  hen 
the  filtration  is  fin  shed  and  the  residue  "^ 
prop  rly  edulcorated,  it  must  be  dryed  in 
part  before  it  can  be  taken  clean  ofl  the  pa- 
per. Sometimes  the  quantity  o  residue  is 
so  minute,  and  sticks  so  much  to  the  paperi  • 
that  it  cannot  be  scraped  of  when  dry,  at 
least  not  with  sufficient  accuracy  ;  as,  for 
example,  where  the  quantity  of  sulphuret- 
ted i.ydrogen  of  a  mineral  water  is  to  be  es- 
timated by  precipitating  and  weighing  the 
sulphur.  In  such  case  the  mo  t  accurate 
way  is  to  filter  as  usual,  but  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  renK)\  e  the  residue,  to  wei^h  it 
agamst  another  piece  of  filtering  paper  prt- 
viously  1  ut  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  the 
filter,  wetted,  and  dryed  at  the  same  tern- 
pe  ature,  and  the  diflPerence  in  the  weights  { 
will  indicate  the  quaptity  required. 

^  1  he  subsunces  that  cannot  be  filtered 
in  the  common  way,  are  those  which  act 
too  powerfully  upon  the  paper  and  other 
materials  employe4.     Tl^   ctncentratrd 
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acids  and  alkaKoe  solutions  are  of  this 
IcioJ.  U  here  it  is  required  to  filter  them^ 
which  is  not  often  the  case,  they  may  be 
poured  through  a  stratum  of  coarsely  pow-? 
deied  glass,  or  well  washed  white  saiul  io 
a  glass  funnel.     See  Fu  n  n  e  |. . 

'*  A  cooveoien^  sund  for  filtration  with 


a  drjiwer  at  botton  to  hold  Altering  paper. 
4ic.  is  9hewn  in  PI.  Vi.  Fig,  65." 

The  plates- are  well  executed, 
and  the  frontispiece  repre^nts  a 
very  useful  rangeofiornaces  erect, 
ed  by  Mr.  Pepys,  taken  from  actual 
ipeasurement. 


AnT.  Ill  Pracieal  Elrctrtcky^  and  Galvanltm^  eontmmr^  a  Series  of  Expmmetdt  uH- 
cuiuied  Jhr  th"  Use  of  thjte  <iuho  are  desirous  of  becoming  accnuifnied  ^iih  thai 
JBratuh  of  Scknce.  Illustrated nuith  nine  Copfier  Plates,  By  John  Cuthbertsok,  Pin- 
losop'tcal  Instrument  Maker^  and  Fellow  of  the  Philosophical  Societies  of  Hdlood 
and  Utrecht.  8vo.  pp.  271. 


THE  author  of  this  volume  is 
well  known  for  his  skill  in  the  con- 
struction of  philosophical  instru* 
mcnts,  and  particularly,  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  new  kind  of  electri- 
cal machine,  by  which  the  appara- 
tus is  cncreased  much  beyond  its 
former  limits.  His  familiarity  with 
the  experimental  parts  of  the  sci- 
ence must  render  him  \vcll  qualified 
for  executing  the  task  which  he  has 
iindertak<Mi,and  accordingly  we  have 
found  this  work  lo  answer  very  com- 
pletely the  object  for  which  it  was 
descined. 

It  begins  by  a  short  chapter,  con- 
taining un  account  "  of  the  nature, 
general  laws,  and  properties  of 
electricity."  The  author  adopts  the 
Franklinean  hypothesis,  bepause,  as 
he  informs  us,  "  all  the  experiments 
can  be  more  easily  explained  by  it 
than  by  any  other  ;'*  he  of  coqrse 
p.dmits  of  the  redundancy  and  defi- 
ciency of  the  electric  fluid,  or  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  of  its  positive 
and  negative  state,  the  impermea- 
bility of  glass,  and  all  the  other 
points  which  have  been  so  often 
controverted.  Before  he  enters 
upon  an  acrcount  of  the  experiments, 
Mr.  Cuthbertson  <^ives  u«  a  descrip- 
tion of  Ills  plate  electrical  machine, 
the  effects  of  which  so  greatly  sur- 
pass what  was  produced  by  those  on 
the  former  construction;  its  merits 
are  too  well  known,  to  render  it 
necessary-  for  us  to  enlarge  upon 
them.  The* experiments  are  detailed 
with- clearness  and  accuracy,  and  are 


accompanied  by  good  engravings; 
we  meet  with  a  description  of  all 
those  that  are  u?ually  exhibited; 
both  fpr  §muserpent  and  instnic- 
tiou ;  and  there  are  l)esid'w*s  a  mim- 
ber  of  original  experiments,  that 
were  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  illustrating  some  of 
the  properties  of  the  electric  fluid, 
which  had  not  before  been  accu- 
rately ascertained,  or  sufficiently  at, 
tended  to. 

A  part  of  the  work  whiclimay 
claim  the  merit  of  originality,  is 
the  section  in  which  Mr.  Cuthbert- 
son gives  us  an  account  of  tbe  me- 
thod that  he  adopted,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  relative  power  of  elec- 
trical macliines.  The  methods  ihat 
we»t^.  employed  by  the  earlier  elcc- 
tricians  were  obvipnsly  incorrecl,tnd 
the  author  shows,  that  the  one 
which  has  been  the  most  relied  on, 
viz.  the  measuring  the  force  of  a 
discbarge  produced  by  a  given  sar. 
fa^e  of  coated  glass,  was  also  liable 
to  considerable  irregularity,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  nature  of  the  glass 
employed  by  different  experiment- 
alists.  Instead  bf  this,  Mr.  Cuih- 
bertson  measures  the  force  of  the 
machine,  by  the  length  of  wire 
which  it  has  tbe  power  of  explod- 
ing; founding  his  opinion  upon  tiie 
observation,  *^  that  equal  qwuititk* 
of  electricity  in  the  form  of  a 
change,  will  cause  equal  lengths  of 
the  same  steel  wre  to  explode,  whe- 
ther "the  jar  made  use  of  be  of 
greater  or  less  capacity  within  cer. 
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Jain  limits/'  We  have  some  exY)eri. 
iDcnis  related  which  appear  fa voura* 
We  to  this  opinion,  the  author,  how- 
ever, caiiclidiy  admits,  that  they  re- 
qjiireto  be  repeated  and  extended. 
Theconclusioii  drawn  from  them  U, 

*'  That  the  quantities  of  electricity  requir- 
ed to  produce  ii)kf^  effects  upon  wire,  will  be 
the  greater  the  lower  the  intensity,  when 
the  ^wantiiy  of  surface  )s  greatly  increas- 
ed? in  which  case  the  velocity  of  the 
jltctric  fluid  may  be  supposed  insufficient 
for  the  whole  charge  to  exiit  in  the  con- 
ducting wire  at  on<&  and  the  same  time, 
or  Its  impetus  may  be  lew;  or,  iastJy,  there 
ijjay  bfe  a  considerable  waste  from  the  coni- 
ductintr  particles  floating  in  the  very  thi» 
stratum  of  air  tlirough  which  the  explosion 
at  laH  passc9." 

We  hare  some   useful  remarks, 
on  the  nicans  of   encreasing    the 
power   of  batu>ries,  and  a  method 
of   accomplislurjg    this  is  pointed 
opt,  which  i$  as  simple  in  the  exe- 
cuMon,  a$  it  is  powerful  in   its  ef- 
fect, viz.  breatiiing  into  the  jms  be- 
fore th  y  are  charged,  so  that  their 
inner  surface  may  be  tended  slight- 
ly damp.    This,  although  contrary 
tb  the  usual  custom,  js    found  to 
cncrease  the  power  of  the  batteries 
to  ^,  very  conwderable  amount,  as 
it  appears  to  enable  the  jar  to  hold 
a  larger  quantity  of  electricity  with- 
ojjt  the  spontaneous  discharge  tak- 
ing place.     Mr.  Cuthbertson's  me- 
tliod  of  explaining  this  circumstance 
appears  to  'us  ingenious  and  satis- 
factory.    When  the  jar   is  highly 
charged,    and   the    inside    of   the 
coating  is  perfectly  dry,  all  the  aii- 
ditional  /electricity   that  is  forced 
into  it  forms  a   condensed  atmos* 
pliere  within  the  vessel,  which   is 
perpetually  endeavouring  to  escape. 
If  the  smallest  quantity  pass    out, 
an  undulation  is  produced  in  the 
tvbole,  which  by  causing  a  part  to 
fise  above  the  level,  permits  it  to 
form  a  communication  with  the  ex- 
ternal surface,  and  thus  produces 
the  spontaneous   discharge.     This 
effect  appears  to  be  prevented  by 


moistening  the  inside  of  the  appa- 
tus. 

**  When  a  coated  jar  is  breathed  into» 
and  then  subjected  to  the  process  of 
charging,  the  electric  fluid  is  forced  into 
it  along  the  wire  in  the  inside  to  the  coat- 
ing, where  it  instandy  spreads  itself  over 
the  whole  coated  part,  and  at  the  same 
time,  though  wkh  difficulty,  and  conse- 
quently gradually,  it  spreads  itself  over 
the  uncoated  part,  taking  the  condensed 
fihn  of  h\|midity  for  its  conductor,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  edges  of  the  coating  upwards 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  of 
moisture,  and  rises  higher  or  lower,  de- 
pending entirely  on  their  arrangement,  and 
the  force  with  which  it  is  repelled  from 
the  machine.  If  the  conducting  partides 
be  almost  uniformly  diffused  over  the  mu 
coated  part,  the  whole  jar  in  the  inside  will 
become  charged,  though  in  a  much  less 
degree  than  the  coatcd>  on  account  of  the 
imperfec.ion  of  the  conducting  particle5#' 
which  has  adhered  to  its  surface  ;  no 
coruscations  will  be  perceived  on  account 
of  the  gradual  and  equal  diffusion  of  the 
electric  fluid,  over  its  inside  surfoce,  an4 
though  the  chargingbe  continued,  yet  if  the 
exhaled  coB4ucting  particles  b;;  favourably 
diffused,  no  spontaneous  explosion  wiU 
happen  from  one  coating  to  the  otlier,  alonr 
the  uncoated  surface,  but  the  jar  wiU 
either  be  perforated,  or  if  it  be  of  sufficienc 
strength  to  resist  that  effect,  the  electric 
fluid  will  be  seen  to  run  in  a  stream  over 
the  moutli  of  the  jar,  as  quickly  as  the 
machine  supplies  it,'* 

The  account  of  Galvanism  is  giv- 
en in  an  appendix,  which  is  rather 
scanty  in  proportion  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  work.  Mr  Cuthbert* 
son  conceives  that  the  operation  of 
the  Galvanio  apparatus  is  entirely 
electrical,  although  the  fluid  is 
evolved  under  such  circumstances, 
as  in  some  measure  to  modify  its 
effects.  The  author  concludes  his 
volume  by  pointing  out  the  peculi- 
arities which  distinguish  Galvanism 
from  common  electricity. 

«  When  iron  wire  is  ignited  by  a  com- 
mon electric  discharge,  in  such  a  degree 
as  just  to  produce  a  red  heat  the  whole 
length,  tlie  discharge  is  gQCompaoied  with 
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a  loud  explosion,  and  the  red  beat  pro- 
duced in  the  wire,  lasts  do  looger  thaa 
the  body  of  metal  can  contain  that  heat ; 
but  when  produced  by  a  galvanic  discharge, 
no  explosion  happens,  and  the  red  heat 
that  is  caused)  continues  for  a  sensible 
length  of  time  longer  than  when  it  is 
caused  by  an  electrical  explosion.  This 
proves,  that  a  current  of  galvanic  fluid 
follows  the  discharge.  In  the  above  ex<» 
periment  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have 
the  charge  in  either  so  powerful  as  to 
convert  the  wire  into  globules. 

<«  Deflagration  of  iron  wire  may  be  pro- 
duced by  galvanism,  as  wt  11  as  by  common 
electric  ity^so  far  as  to  produce  globules,  but 
the  di£FercDce  is,  that  an  electric  discharge 
will  disperse  the  globules  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, \^  hich  does  nothappen  by  galvanism. 

^'  An  electric  discharge  can  convert 
iron  and  other  metallic  wires  into  an  im- 
palpable powder,  so  as  to  float  about  in  the 
air,  which  cannot  be  done  by  galvanism. 

<'  Common  electricity  charges  coated 
glass,  and  so  does  galvanism,  but  in  a 
very  inferior  degree.  Though  not  univer- 
sally allowed,  there  is  no  doubt  of  this  fact. 

*'  Galvanism  decomposes  water  and 
several  other  fluids  ;  so  does  electricity, 
but  in  a  very  inferior  degree. 

Art.  IV.  ji Philosdfihlcal  Inquiry  on  the  Catucy  with  Dlrectlont  tocurttheDry^dltk 
Bu.ldhgs,    I^j/ James  Randall,  Architect.  8vo.  pp.  67. 


«*  A  double  qoamity  of  gal^c  Ihn! 
in  the  fbrra  of  a  discbarge,  can  only  ignite 
double  the  length  qf  wire,  hot  a  double 
quantity  of  electricity  in  die  same  form 
will  ignite  four  times  ^e  ieogth  of  win, 

*<  When  water  is  to  be  deconq^b 
electricity,  exp.  125,  it  mskes  nodiflb 
ence  whether  both  the  wires  vhidi  pro. 
duce  gas,  be  connected  with  bodi  coo^ 
ductors  of  the  machine  or  not;  if  a  good 
conductor  continued  to  the  ^roood  be  coi> 
nected  to  the  hydrogen  wirei  it  will  as* 
swer  equally  well;  but,  when  water  it  tobc 
decomposed  by  gaitaaism,  exp  902;bodi 
the  ffas  producing  wires  most  be  comecied 
to  Oieir  retpecttve  ends  of  the  trough. 

^  When  water  is  to  be  decomposed  bj 
electricity,  as  smaD  a  portion  of  metal » 
possible  must  be  opposed  to  the  water, 
and,  by  galvanisfta,  long  projected  wires 
are  required. 

**  Tne  quantity  of  electric  fluid  giveo  oal 
by  a  galvanic  trough,  when  compared  to 
the  quantity  giTen  out  by  an  electrical 
machine  is  worth  attention. 

<<  The  deflagration  of  charcoal,  ei^. 
209,  has  never  been  efleoted  by  commoD 
electricity,'* 


THE  disease  in  timber  called  the 
Dry  Rot  is  a  destruction  of  its  tex- 
ture, a  decomposition  of  its  parts, 
accompanied  with  the  attachment  of 
a  parasitic  fungus.  To  the  agency 
of  this  fungus  the  disease  has  been 
commonly  attributed. 

Sir  Jos'/ph  Banks  laboured  to 
prove  that  the  mildew  of  wheat 
viras  produced  by  the  activity  of  a 
ftingus:  in  our  review  of  his  paper 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  768.)  we  made  some 
observations  which  are  not  inappli- 
cable to  the'  subject  of  the  present 
pamphlet.  Nature  suffers  no  fit  re- 
cipie  t  for  animal  or  vegetable  life 
to  remain  void  ;  microscopic  beings 
of  both  kingdoms  are  always  nady 
to  seize  on  every  thing  which  ctin 
afford  them  subsistence.  Fungi  find 
an  appropriate  nidus  in  diseased  and 
decayed    vegetable  matter,    more 


particularly  if  It  remains  in  a  stateof 
moisture.  Accx>rdingly  the  wood- 
work  of  vaults,  and  indeed  their 
walls,  is  always  cdVered  witha  cer. 
tain  mouldiness  or  mucor. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  saq)ect 
that  Sir  Joseph  mistook  an  effect 
for  a  cause,  and  there  is  prettj 
much  the  same  reason  to  suspect 
a  similar  mistake  in  accounting  (or 
for  the  Dry  Rot.  The  fungus  whick 
accwnpanies  the  disease  is  probably 
not  the  cause  of  it,  but  the  effect 
Mr.  Randall  states  his  convictioo, 
from  numerous  observatk)Q8  sod 
experiments,  that  fermerUaim^ 
ways  takes  place  in  the  vegetable 
matter  destroyed  antecedent  to  the 
appearance  of  the  fungus.  Now  we 
know  that  carbonic  acid  gas  aad 
hydrogen  gas  are  generally  emittea 
in  gre^  abundance  dudog  the  pro* 
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^ess  of  putrefaction,  and  that  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  are  principal  in- 
^edients  in  the  pabulum  of  plants. 
As  all  sap-wood  contains  a  saccha- 
rine matter  which  has  a  tenclencj' 
to  ferment  under  given  degrees  of 
warmth  and  moisture,  the  great  se- 
cret is  to  counteract  this  tendency. 
It  is  probably  of  no  little  conse- 
quence that  timber  should  be  well 
seasoned  before  it  is  used  ;  and  that 
it  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
felled  in  the  winter  months,  before 
the  sap  has  risen.  But  whether  it  is 
felled  in  the  spring  or  the  wintqr, 
and  whether  it  is  employed  in  build- 
ings seasoned  or  unseasoned,  there 
«till  remnins  a  quantity  of  sac«.harine 
matter  which,  under  given  de^jrees 
of  continued  warmth  and  moisture, 
h  disposed  to  run  into  fermentation. 
Where  Mr.  Randall  gives  us  his 
facts  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  the 
communication,  but  he  theorizes 
now  and  then  too  much  at  random, 
as  at  page  7,  where  he  seems  to 
imagine  the  mixture  of  hydrogen 
or  oxygen  must  necessarily  be  fol- 
lovvCvl  by  combustion,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  water.  It  is  true  that  if 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas  be  mixed 
together  kindled  that  they  will  in- 
stantly burn   and  explode,   but  it 


is  known  that  hydrogen  will  not 
burn,  even  in  oootact  with  oxygen, 
unless  a  red  heat  be  applied  to  it, 
which  could  not  have  happened  ifi 
the  case  alluded  to. 

In  page  12  it  is  stated  that 
**  the  fungus  produces  decomposi- 
tion only  on  the  part  on  which  it 
grows:"  at  page  14  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  ^^  no  alteration  is  ob- 
servable in  the  wood  imiil  the  root 
be  firmly  attached,  &c.  The  fact 
probably  is  that  although  the  fungus 
is  an  efect  only,in  the  first  instance  of 
incipient  decomposition,  it  may  ul- 
timately be  a  cause  of  hastening  thtt 
process. 

In  page  17  and  18' it  is  stated  that 
this  fungus  germinates  in  the  ab- 
sence of  oxygen :  and  that  it  grows 
more  rapidly  under  this  deprivation 
than  when  oxygen  is  admitted  to  it. 
Many  experiments  have. been  tried, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the 
germination  of  seeds,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  oxygen  has  been  invaria* 
bly  found  necessary :  we  cannot 
flatter  Mr.  Randall  that  he  has  dis- 
proved its  necessity  in  the  case  of 
fungi.  For  this  purpose  more  ac- 
curate and  philosophical  experi-' 
ments  are  required. 
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THE  contents  of  this  little  vo- 
lume are  so  amply  detailed  in  the 
title  page  as  to  render  it  needless 
to  present  to  the  reader  a  more  la- 
boured analysis.  It  is  however 
very  far  from  being  a  treatise  on 
the  important  and  intere:sting  art  of 
soap-making;  being  little  else  than 
an  account  vif  the  practice  of  an  in- 
dividual. It  may  be  of  some  ser- 
vice to  the  manufacturer,  and  may 


be  consulted  with  some  little  advan- 
tage by  the  philosophical  inquirer 
into  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
art.  The  author  however  appears 
to  be  totally  ignorant  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  his  practice  is  in  several 
respects  different  from,  and  in  our 
opinion  inferior  to,  that  of  the  most 
successful  English  manufacturers. 
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OF  the  contents  of  this  interesting 
Tolume  >ve  shall  proceed  to  jrive  as 
ample  an  account  as  our  limits  will 
allow. 

1.  The  Bakerian  Lecture  on  some 
Chemical  Agencies  of  Eleciricitu. 
By  Humphry  Davy]  Esq.  F.  It.  S. 

M.  R.  I.  a: 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
paper  in  the   whole   volume,  and 
cannot  fail  of  adding  considerably 
to  Mr.  Davy's  reputation  as  an  able 
experimentalist  and  acute  reason- 
er^  great  as  is  tlie  height  to  which 
his    reputation    has    already    most 
justly  attained.     Mr.  D.  firj>t  treats 
of  the  changes  produced  on  water 
by  electricity  (including  under  this 
term  chiefly  that  mode  of  electricity 
commonly    called    galvanism-)     It 
has  been  remarked  by  most  chemi.^ts 
who    have  made    the    experiment, 
that  when  water  has  been  decom » 
posed  by  electricity  not  only  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  have  made  their 
appearance,   but  also  several  acids, 
chiefly  however  the  nitric  and  mu- 
riatic, and  the  three  alkalies.     The 
production  of  these  substances  has 
been  bv  many   persons  attributed 
to  the  decomiposition  of  the  water 
itself,  and  has  hence  given  rise  to 
doubts  concerning  the  perfect  ac- 
curacy of  the  composition  of  water 
as  stated   by  Cavendish,  l.avoisier, 
&c.  and  to  vague  speculations  on 
the  composition  of  muriatic   acid, 
and  the  fixed  alkalies.     But  Mr.  D. 
shows  clearly   by    a  series  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  experiments, 
that  these  extraneous  substances  are 
iiot  composed  in  tlie  process  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  water,  but 
are  eliminated  from  theglassor  clay 
Tessels  in  which  the  water  is  con- 
tained, or  from  the  vegetable  and 
animal   matters    that  ser\'e   as  the 
medium    of     conjmunication,     or 
from  impurities  subsisting  even  in 
water    carefully  distilled,    or  pro- 


duced by  the  agency  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmospheric  air;  and  that 
water  perfectly  pure  is  decomposed 
by  electricity  only  into  oxygen  and 
hydrogen. 

The   next  subject  treated  of  is 
on   the   agencies  of  electricity  in 
the  decomposition  of  various  com- 
pounds.     In  this  is  sliown  first  the 
power  of    electricity    in  effecting 
a  decomposition  of  substances  inso- 
luble  or  nearly  so  in  ivater.    Thus 
two  small  cups  being  made  of  com- 
pact sniphat  of  lime,  and  filled  with 
ahout  fourteen  grains  of  water  each, 
and    the    communication    between 
the  two  being  formed  hy  fibrous sul- 
phatof  lime  moistened,  the  positive 
and  negative  platina  wires  from  a 
galvanic  battery  were  introduced, 
one  into  each  cup,  so  that  the  elec 
trical  circuit    passed   through  the 
fibrous  sjilphat.     The    contents  of 
each   cup  were  examined  afternn 
hour's  action,   and   that  qoniaining 
the  negative  wire  was  found  to  be 
a  saturated  solution  of  lime,  while 
the  other,  containing  the  positive 
wire,  exhibited  a  moderately  strong 
solution   of   sulphuric    acid.    The 
sulphats   of  Barytes  and  stroutites 
and  fluat  of  lime  were  in  like  man- 
ner  decomposed,    though   not  so 
easily    as  sulphat  of  lime.    Thus 
also  Basalt  afforded  in  the  negative 
cup  a  mixture  of  lime  and  soda, 
and    in  the  positive  one  muriatie 
acid :  and  the  alkaline  ingredients 
of  Zeolite,    Lepidolite    and   Lava 
were  by  the  same  powerful  agent 
separated  firom  their  other  constitu- 
ent parts.    The  more  soluble  salts, 
both  neutral,  earthy,  and  metallic 
produced  similar  results. 

Having  established  these  impor- 
tant facts,  Mr.  D.  proceeds  to  in- 
vestigate some  remarkable  circum- 
stances  attending  this  decomposi- 
tion  and  transfer  of  the  constituest 
parts  of  bodies.  In  the  first  place 
he    confirms    the    statements  of 
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Cautherot,  Hisinger  and  Berzelius, 
that  either  of  the  elements  of  a  com- 
pound decomposable  by  electricity 
may  at  pleasure  be  transferred  by 
euniloying  for  this  purpose  the  po- 
sitive or  negative  electricity  of 
the  battery.  Thus  if  a  ciip  made 
of  sulphat  of  lime  and  holding  wa- 
ter, be  connected  by  a  few  threads 
of  Asbestus,  with  an  agate  cup  also 
holding  water,  and  the  positive  wire 
be  placed  in  the  cup  of  sulphat  of 
lime,  the  sulphuric  acid  vvill  re- 
main in  this  cup  and  limewater  will 
be  found  in  toe  agate  cup  :  if  an 
opposite  arrangement  of  the  wires 
be  made,   the  sulphuric   acid   will 

{)ass  over  into  tlie  agate  cup,  the 
ime  remaining  where  it  was.     The 
time  required  for  these  transmis- 
sions (the  quantity  and  intensity  of 
the  electricity  remaining  unaltered) 
depends  in  some    degree  on   the 
length  of  the  fluid  medium  connec- 
ting the  wires;  thus  when  a  tube 
containing  sulphat  of    potash    on 
the    negative   side   was   connected 
with  a  tube  of  water  on  the  posi- 
tive side,  by  means  of  a  fluid  me- 
dium,   only  an  inch   in  length,    a 
very  manifest  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  passed  into  the   water  in  less 
than    five   minutes,   but  when  the 
length  of   the  connecting  medium 
was  encreased  to  eight  inches,  four- 
teen   hours  were  required  to  pro- 
duce the  transmission  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  acid  as  in  the  former  case. 
It  appears  also  that  actual  contact 
with  the  wires  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary for  decomposition,  for  when  the 
two   wires  were  made  to  terminate 
in  tubes  of  pure  water,  and  a  tube 
containing  muriate  of  potash  was 
placed  between  and  connected  with 
the    others  by  asbestus,  in  a  short 
time,    although  the  saline   matter 
was   distant  from  both  wires  at  least 
two-thirds  of  an  inch,  acid  made  its 
appearance  in  one  of  the  side  tubes, 
and  alkali  in  the  other.    Another  re- 
markable observation  made  by  Mr. 
I>.    was,  that  neither  acid  nor  alkali, 


while  under  the  agency  of  eleetri* 
city,  and  passing  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  produce  those   cbangefl 
in  vegetable  colours  that  they  do 
in  ordinary    circumstances.     'This 
latter    fact  being  so  extraordinary 
induced  Mr.  D.  to  try  whether  acids 
and  alkalies  could    be  transferred 
through  fluids  with  wiiich  they  have 
powerful  chemical  affinities,  aodyet 
be  prevented  by  the  electric  power 
which  causes  the  transfer,  from  com- 
bin'uig  with  them  ;  and  this  he  found 
to  be  actually  the  case  in  many  in* 
stances.      Thus  when   solution  of 
sulphat  of   potash   was  in  contact 
with  the  negatively-  electrified  pointy 
and  dilute   solutions  of  ammonia^ 
lime,    potash  or  soda  were  made 
the  meaium  of  communication,  tho 
acid  passed  through  these,  and  was 
collected  in  the  water  attached  ta 
the  nositive  wire,   without  having^ 
comWed  with  the  alkali   through 
which  it  had  passed.    Thus  io  like 
manner  the  acids  from  ivuriatof  so* 
da  and  nitrat  of  potash  were  trans* 
mitted  uncombined  through  strong 
alkaline  solutions.    But  when  a  ba- 
rytic  or  strontitic  salt  was  in   like 
manner  subjected  to  decomposition; 
though    the    base    passed    readily 
through  nitric  or  muriatic  acid;  yet 
when  sulphuric  acid  was  made  the 
medium    of    communication,    the 
greater  part  of  the  base  combifl^Hi 
with  this  acid  :  so  also  if  a  solution 
of  either  of  tliesc  alkaline  earths 
was  made  the  medium  of  conimun}- 
cation,  though  muriatic  and  nitric  a- 
cids  passed  readily  through,  sulphu- 
ric acid  was  almost  wholly  detained. 
The  general  deduction  made  by 
Mr.    Davy  from   these   interesting 
facts  is,  that  hydrogen,  the  alkaline 
bodies,  the  metals  and  certain  me« 
tallicoxyds  are  attracted  by  nega- 
tively    electrified     surfaces,     and 
repelled  by    positively    electrified 
surfaces;,  and  on  the    other  hand 
that  oxygen    and  acid  substances 
are  acted  on  by  electricity,  in  a  di^ 
rectly  contrary   mariner,   and   Ujat 
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these  forces,  while  they  are  in  ac- 
Jtivity  are  capable  of  destroying  or 
suspending  the  usual  operation  of 
chemical  rainity.  Mr.  D.  now  pro* 
ceeds  to  show  that  the  two  great 'di- 
vii>ions  of  substances  above  men- 
tioned are  naturally  endowed  with 
opposite  states  of  electricity :  thus 
when  a  plate  of  metal  is  touched 
with  a  dry  acid,  it  exhibits  positive 
electricity,  but  by  the  contact  of 
di-y  lime  and  other  similar  substances 
it  acquires  negative  electricity :  a- 
gain,  anv  two  substances  capable  of 
chemical  combination  with  each 
other,  are  found  to  be  in  opposite 
states  of  electricity,  and  when  by 
the  action  of  the  galvanic  pile,  the 
electricity  of  one  is  reversed,  so 
that  they  are  both  in  the  same  stale, 
no  chemical  action  will  take  place: 
and  in  like  manner  if  two  substances 
possessing  naturally  the  sanje  elec« 
tricity,  arc  brought  in  contact,  they 
Will  not  combine,  but  reverse  the 
electricity  of  either,  and  combina- 
tion will  iiftmediately  ensue.  By 
keeping  in  mind  this  principle,  we 
probably  shall  be  able,  as  Mr.  D. 
suggests,  to  explain  many  anoma- 
lies and  difficulties  in  toe  theory 
of  chemical  affinity,  and  a  new  and 
most  important  field  is  opened  to 
philosophical  investigation. 
%,  On  the   Precession  of  the  Equu 

noxes^  by  the  Rev,  Abram  Robert^ 

.  son,  AL  A.  F,  R.  S  Savilian  Pro^ 

feasor  of  Geometry  in  the  Univer- 

sifyoj  Oxford. 

This  paper  is  incapable  of  abridg- 
ment. 

%.  An  Account  of  tn^o  Children  bom 

e?i/A  Cataract  a  in  their  Eyes,  with 

i.xptr.ments  to  deteimivt  the  pro^ 

^portiohal  Knowlidge  of  Objects  ac- 

quired  by  than  immediately  after 

the  Cataracts  were  removed.     By 

Evetard  Jtlome^  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

Mr.  Cheselden^s  ceh  brated  case, 

whici>  has  been  so  often  referri'd  toby 

all  subsequent  wnttrson  this  p.  r  of 

the  scieuce  of  vision^  has  generally 


been  allowed  to  prove  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  theory  would  lead, 
namely,  that  our  ideas  of  figure  and 
distance  are  not  inherent  in  the 
function  of  the  eye,  but  are  acquir- 
ed by  experience  and  by  compa* 
rison  with  the  sense  of  touch. 

Some  cases  published  by  Mr. 
Ware  in  the  transactions  for  1801, 
appeared  to  lead  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, but  there  were  several  un- 
satisfactory circumstances  attending 
them,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  mention. 

Mr.  Home  has  brought  forward 
two  other  cases,  which  confirm  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Cheselden,  and 
are  attended  with  several  interesting 
results.  The  second  of  the  two 
here  narrated  is  the  most  important 

The  subject  was  ahoy  seven  yean 
old,  with  cataracts  in  both  eyes  from 
birth,  which  only  allowed  him  tt 
distinguish  vivid  colours*  The  ex- 
periments  on  his  new  ideas,  ac- 
quired by  restoring  vision,  were 
simple,  well  devised,  and  shewed  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  ideas 
of  distance  and  shape  were  only  the 
result  of  experience.  This  expe- 
rience appeared  to  be  acquired  vciy 
rapidly  to  a  certain  point,  bat  af- 
terwards the  improvement  was  very 
slow,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
though  the  new  ideas  of  sight  gave 
the  child  abundance  of  delight  and 
entertainment,  he  constantly  recur- 
red to  the  accustomed  impressions 
of  touch  to  guide  his  jadgmenL 
The  only  source  of  uncertsunty  in 
all  these  instances,  is  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  with  precision  whe- 
ther the  person  from  whom  the  ca- 
taract is  removed  has  acquired,  pre- 
vious to  the  operation,  along  witb 
the  sense  of  colour  any  idea  what- 
ever of  form  or  distance.  If  he  has 
always  disTingui>hed  scarlet  from 
green,  it  seenis  to  follow  that  he 
must  also  have  been  able  to  tell  in 
sorue  slight  dt*>ree  how  much,  and 
w^»at  definite  portion  of  the  field  of 
vision  is  at  any  given  time  affected 
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ipith  these  aensatioQs.  .  The,  ease  of 
the  sudden  acqalsition  of  sight  in 
M  adult  after  total  darkness  from 
birth,  has  never  yet  bstppened)  nor 
probably  ever  will. 

4.  Ohservations  on  the  Slruciure  qf 
the  different  Cavities  which  con-- 
stitute  the  Stomach  of  the  Whale, 
compared  with  those  of  ruminating 
Animals.    By  the  same. 
These  observations  are  a  sequel  to 
.those  of  a   former  paper,  on  the 
atomachs  of  ruraifiatiog  animals,  and 
the  author  here  shews^  that  the  sto- 
mach of  the  whale  forms  a  link  in 
the  gradation  towards  the  stomachs 
of  truly  carnivorous  animals. 

A  small- bottle-nose  whale  {DeU 
phinus  Delphis  Linn, J  thrown  ashore 
last  vear  at    Worthing,  furnished 
'Mr.  Home  with  the  jiubject  of  the 
present  researches.    This  animal  has 
coar  stomachs,  the  first  of  which  is 
not  only  a  reservoir,  bat  the  food 
undergoes  some  change  in   it,  and 
in  particular  the  ilesh  o<  the  fisti  on 
which  it  feeds  is  here  entirely  ex- 
tracted from  the  bones,  which  latter 
alone   remain  in  the  carity.     The 
use  of  the  second  and  third   cavi- 
ties is  not  very  apparent,  but  Mr. 
H-  considers  the  fourth  as  the  true 
digesting  stomach,  in  which  the  food 
is  converted    into  chyle.     In  this 
opinion  he  differs  from  Mr.  Hunter. 
Two  illustrative  plates  are  added. 

i.  On  the  Formation  qf  ih  Bark  of 
Trees.  In  a  Letter  from  T,  A. 
Knight,  Esq.  T,B.S.  to  \he  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  P^R.SXc. 

It  appears  from  this  paper,  that 
the  true  sap  poured  out  irom  the 
vessels  either  of  the  bark,  cr  albur- 
num, or  the  central  vesseli  of  the 
succulent  annual  shoot,  is  the  sub- 
itaiice  that  deposits  and  fotms  the 
new  bark  wherever  a  portion  of  the 
old  is  removed. 

i.  An  Investigation  of  the  general 
Term  of  an  important  Series  in 
J'At  inverse  Method bf  finite  Difftr^ 
mccif  tnf  the  Mev.  John  BrinAley^ 


J).  D.  F.  B.S.  and  Andrews  Pro- 
fessor qf  Astronomjfinthe  Univer-^ 
\    sity  of  Dublin. 
7.  On  Fairy  Rings,  by  W.  IL  IVol^ 

lastouy  M.  D.  See  R.  S. 

Dr.  Withering  had  suggested  that 
the  Agaricus  Orcades,  by   its  cir- 
cular  method  of   growth,   was  the 
cause  of  fairy  rings.      Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  has  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
Dr.  Withering's  observations,  and 
has  shown  that  not  only  the  Aga- 
ricus Orcades,  but  also  the  common 
mushroom  (agaricus  compestris)  and 
the  Ag.  terreus,  and  Procerus,  and 
Lycoperdon  bovista  affect  the  cir- 
cular method  of  growth,  and   pro- 
duce similar  circular  rings   in  the 
soil,  which  are  first  09CU  pied  by  the 
agarics,  then  are  bare,  the  peculiar 
nourishment  of  the    agarics  being 
exhausted,  and  are  then  luxuriant 
with   grass,    the   decaying  agarios 
furnishing  a  rich  manure  for  other 
vegetables. 

8.  Observations  on  the  Structure  of 
the  Stomachs  qf  different  Animals^ 
with  a  View  to  elucidate -the  Pro^ 
cess  qf  converting  animal  and  vo^ 
getable  Substances  into  Chyle,  By 
Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

The  object  of  this  curiou«  anato* 
mical  paper  is  to  trace  the  gradation 
firom  the  most  complicated  to  tha 
simplest  structure,  in  the  stomachs 
of  diiferent  animals,    and  to  shew 
that  a  degree  of  uniformity  is  ob- 
served in  the  structure  anq  func- 
tions of  all,  modified  by  the  pecu- 
liar nature  and  habits  of  the  indi- 
vidual animal.     The  anatomy  of  the 
stomachs  of  twenty-five  distinct  spe- 
cies of  animals,  are  succinctly  de- 
scribed in  this  paper,  which  are  il- 
lustrated  by    nine    very  excellent 
plates.   .In  all,' even  where  the  or- 
gan  is  single,  the  author  shews  |^ 
very  great  difterence  between  the 
cardiac  and  pyloric  extremities,  and 
traces  the  glandular  apparatus  fof 
the  secretion  of  a  solvent  liquor 
which  mingles  with  the  food  Oq  its 
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«ntfahce  into  this  cavity.  The  au- 
thor notices  in  a  particular  manuer 
this  distinction  in  tlie  human  sto- 
fDachy  and  has  detected  a  muscular 
contraction  between  the  two,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  other  animals  which 
has  not  been  observed*  This  con- 
traction is  not  produced  by  a  parti- 
cuLr  band  of  inuscular  fimes,  but 
arises  from  an  exclusive  action  of 
the  middle  portioii  of  the  musca- 
lar  coat.  It  is  very  generally  met 
with  when  this  organ  is  examined 
soon  after  deatii,  and  sometimes  the 
contraction  remains  permanent  for 
many  days,  but  it  commonly  dis- 
appears in  about  twenty- four  hours 
alter  death.  Dissection  does  not 
shew  any  unusUal  appearance  in.  the 
£bres  of  the  muscniar  coat,  at  the 
part  where  this  contraction  takes 
place, 

9.  On  the  Economy  of  Bees,  in  a 
Letter frofin  T.A.  Knight ,  Esq. 
F.  Ji.  &\  to  the  Bight  Hon.  iSir  Jo. 

/-  seph  Banksy  P.  B.  S. 

The  observation  of  principal  im- 
portance in  this  paper  is,  that  when 

v'  a  swarm    of  bees  is  preparing  to 

quit  its  native  hive,  a  small  hum- 
bcr  of  bees  from  twenty  to  fifty,  is 

I  detached  about  a  fortnight  before 

the  emigration  takes  place^  to  dis- 
cover and  take  possession  of  a  ca- 

(  vity  in  a  tree  or  elsewhere,  capable 

\  of  commodiously  receiving  the  new 

'  colony.      Hence  it  is  inferred  by 

Mr.  K.  that  bees  have  some  method 
analogous  to  language,  of  commu- 
iiicating  their  observations  and  in- 
tentions to  each  other. 

10.  Observations  and  Measurements 
of  the  Planet  Vesta ;  by  John  Je- 
rotnc  Schroter,  F.  B.  S. 

From  the  observations  of  this  as- 
tronomer it  appears,  that  the  appa- 
rent diameter- of  the  planet  Vesta 
is  only  0.498  seconds,  or  about  half 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fourth 
satellite  of  Saturn:  yet  notwith* 
stauding  its  minuteness,  its  appear- 


ance in  a  13  feet  reflector,  wiili 
powers  of  136  and  288  is  that  of  i 
fixed  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude, 
with  an  iutense  radiating  light. 

11.^  new  Eudiometer,  accompajtid 
with  Experinunts  elucidating  iu 
Application :  by  William  IIohI 
dtJie  Pepi/Sy  Esq. 

This  is  a  very  vaiilablc.|»pcr,ht 
the  account  of  the  Eudiometer  can. 
not  be  understood  without  the  platd 
of  reference  by  which  it  is  aeoom- 
paniedi 

12.  Obseroatiotis  on  the  Nature^ 
the  nexv  celestial  Body  dismetd 
by  Dr,  Olbers,  and  of  the  Comt 
ivhich  iv-as  expected  to  appear  kA 
January  in  its  Beturnfmn  ike 
Sun,  By  William  Ilersckl^  L 
L.  1).  F  B.  S.  Xd. 

This  new  celestial  body,  which 
has  receivecl  ttie  name  of  VesU) 
belongs  to  the  recently  discovered 
class  of  asteroids.  Its  real  disk  is 
not  visible  with  a  power  of  636: 
what  has  teen  mistaken  forthereal 
disk  is  a  spurious  one,  varying  in 
its  apparent  diameter  accordiogto 
the  magnifying  power  with  which 
it  is  viewed.  The  cornet  was  ob- 
served in  the  latter  end  of  Janua/y 
and  the  beginning  of  February, and 
has  no  v'bible  disk,  or  evennucleas. 

13.  On  ihe  Sluajitity  tf  Carhn  in 
Carbolic  Acid,  aitd  on  ihe  Nairn 
of  thz  Diamond.  By  WiUim 
Allen,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  and  fFfifa 
HaseUvne  Ptpys,  Esq. 
None  of  our  chemical  readencan 

be  igncrant  of  the  experiments  o/ 
Morveaa  on  the  combustion  of  the 
diamonJ,  iamd  of  the  theory  whick 
he  has  thence  deduced.  It  appear- 
ed to  h  m  that  the  diamond  reqoird 
.«  greater  proportion  of  oxygen  for 
its  trombustion  and  conversion  into 
carbonic  acid,  than  charcoal  diii 
hence  be  considered  the  fornaer  as 
pure  carbon,  and  the  latter  as  an 
oxyd  •f  carbon,  plumbago  occupy- 
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Ing  a  middle  space  between  the  two. 
The  experiments  and  theory  have 
been  i^ccjuiesccd  in  by  most  chemi- 
cal writers,  but  the  authors  of  this 
paper  havinc^  repeated  the  experi- 
ments with  the  utmost  care,  and  in 
»n  apparatus  admitting  of  great 
precision,  have  found  that  the  ex« 
periments  of  the  French  chemist 
are  erroneous,  and  consequently 
(hat  his  theory  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  hmits  within  which  \ve  are 
restrained,  will  allow  us  only  to 
^ate  briefly  the  general  resulu  of 
a  series  of  experiments,  which  for 
neatness  and  accuracy  we  recom- 
mend a^  a  study  and  mod^l  to  all 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
their  high  merit.  From  these  it 
appears, 

1.  That  the  estimate  given  by 
^voisier,  of  ^3  part9  of  carbon  in 
every  lOO  of  carbonic  acid,  is  very 
nearly  correct,  the  mean  of  the 
experiments  here    detailed    being 

2.  That  the  diamond  is  pure  car- 
bon, without  any  mixture  of  hy- 
drogen, 

?.  Tl'^t  welUbumt  charcoal  con- 
tains  no  hydrogen,  but  bv  expo- 
sure to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  it 
absorbs  water,  and  then  on  being 
Jiedted,  gives  out  hydrogen. 

4.  That  pure  charcoal  is  not  oxyd 
of  carbon,  as  it  requires  as  much 
oxygen  for  i^s  combustion  as  dia- 
niond  does. 

5.  That  diamond  and  all  other 
carbonaceous  substances  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  state  of  aggregation 
of  their  particles. 

1 4.  An  Account  of  the  SeUstian  Tin 
MinCj   by  Mr,  Joseph  Carme, 

}5.  An  Analysis  of  the  Waters  of 
tlie  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jw- 
danj  by  Alexander  Majxef,  il,  D. 
The  waters  of  this  singular  lake, 


which  differ  in  their  contents  from 
any  other  known  natural  water,  were 
analysed  in  1778  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
ouer,  Lavoisier,  and  Sage,  but 
though  the  general  statements  of 
these  eminent  chemists  were  cor- 
rect, their  analysis  wanted  that  de- 
force of  accuracy  which  is  so  desir- 
able in  researches  of  this  nature. 

A  specimen  of  the  water,  about 
an  Ounce  and  an  half,  was  collected 
on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  Clu- 
nie,  and  given  by  him  to  Sir  J, 
Banks,  whence  it  was  transferred 
to  Dr.  Msircet,  and  the  analysis  i^ 
given  at  length  in  this  paper.  The 
specific:  gravity  of  tr.is  water  is  re^ 
markably  great,  being  as  much  a$ 
1.211  on  which  account  the  human 
body  cannot  sink  in  it,  as  hasbeeni 
observed  by  all  travellers.  It  is  so 
intensely  saline,  that  no  living  ani. 
mal  whatever  is  seen  to  inhabit  it 
A  hundred  grains  of  the  water  af- 
forded by  Dr.  Marcel's  analysis^ 
nearly  25  grains  of  a  mixed  salt, 
which  was  composed  of  about  ten 
parts  of  muriat  of  magnesia,  some- 
what more  of  muriat  of  soda,  not 
quite  four  parts  of  muriat  of  lime^ 
and  a  minute  portion  of  selenite. 

Th^  water  of  the  river  Jordan  on. 
the  other  hand  is  remarkably  soft 
and  pure,  but  on  nice  investiga^ 
tion  it  exhibits  traces  of  the  same 
salts  as  those  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in 
which  it  terminates. 

This  paper  has  an  additional  Value 
to  the  chemist,  as  affording  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  acurate  analy- 
sis of  salts,  tne  separation  of  which 
is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  the  composition  of  these 
and  some  other  saline  compounds 
is  determined  with  a  degree  of  pre- 
cision which  is  worthy  of  entire  coq.* 
fidence. 
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and  It.  (to  be  contlnwed  at  sburt  Intervals.)  in  Two 

mi£S;  comiM-islDg  Encraviugs  of  alt  the  eelebrated  Pic 

r«s  of  the  tre^t  ^Masters  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 

ilorical  and  descriptive  Letter  Press. 

The  Historical  Part  by  William  Vaung  OtlUy,  Esq. 

8.A.    The  descriptive  Part  by  Henry  Tresham,  iSsq. 

A.  and  IV.  T.  OUUy,  Esq.    The  Engravings  by  Mr.  P. 

;  Tomkhu,   Historical  Engraver  to  Her  Majesty,  who 

t  the  Manafcment  of  the  execntlve  Part  of  the  Work ; 

'.  L,  Schiawmetii,  Mr.  A,  Cnrdon,  and  other  emlseiit 

ignivers.     The  Drawings  of  the  First  Series  by  Mr. 

:  M.  Craig,  and  of. the  Second  Series  by  Messrs.  Tbtn: 

us,  Uvins,  Violet,  Hodgum,  Ansel,  SalehweU,  &c. 
FIRST  SERIES.    SmaU  JBngravings. 

^n  Atlas  Paper,  4to.  Price  lOt.  6^ 

l>u  Colombier  Paper,  folio,  with  Proof  Impressiooi  on 
India  Pap«r.  Price  U.  Ijl 

)n  CoinmbSer  Paper,  folio,  with  the  Plates  slightly  co- 
loured,  Price  11.  \ls.6d. 

.1.  Contains  Ten  Pic  tares,  from  the  Marquis  ot  Slitf' 
fonts  Collection,  via. 

Sajytism,  and  Ccnfirmation,  by  N.  Pousau.—Two 
Landseap^.— Distant  f^ierp  of  TithM,  by  C  Poussin— 
Appulua  metamorphosed.— God  appearing  to  Mose$. 
huA.Sutt-9et,  by  Clofde  Tjoraine.~-Jaeob  wUxring  his 
Flock,  by  Sal.Rosa.—'St.  John  Preaching,  by  F.Mola. 

u-^.  Coiiiafns  Seven  Plciares  fhnn  Ditto,  vis. 

t  yottng  JtmaU,  by  Len  Da  Vinci.— Madonna,  Itf/hnt 
Christ,  and  Ht.  John,  by  Andrea  del  SUrto.—Htfly 
SamUy,  and  Madonna  and  Child,  by  RufffaeU.— 
The  Adoration  qfthe  Magi,  by  Btsldessare  Peruszi. 
"Pennance,  and  The  Eucharist,  by  N,  Poussin. 

SECOND  SERIES.    Large  Engravings. 
Ml  Atlaa  Paper,  4to.  Price  fnm  6s.  to  U.  \s. 
\n  Colombier  Paper,  folio,  with  Proof  Impressions  of 
the  Plmies  on  India  Paper.  Price  from  i^.  to  U.  es. 
»li  Colombier  Paper,  folio,  with  the  Prints  bigbly  tluisb- 
cd  In  Colours,  lu  Imitation  of  the  original  Pictures. 
In  consequence  of  the  very  great  Time  and  Attention 
which  will  necessarily  be  required  lo  perfect  coloured 
Impressions,  so  as  to  make  Ibem  in  every  respect  cor- 
rect Reaemblances  of  the  original  Picture,  and  as  in 
oaome  Cases  the  Time  aud  Atteutiou  required  will  be 
greater  thai)  in  others,  the  Prices  of  each  will  be  re- 
gulated accordingly  when  published. 
*  I .  Contains    Thf  Woman  taken  in   Adultery,    by 

Rubens. 
S.  Ditto.  ...A  Holy  FamUy,  by  /Indrea  del  Sarto. 
»•  A  mixed  Manner  of  Eugravuig  has  been  chosen 
the  present  Work,  as  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
IBS  of  Imitating  accnratelv  the  peculiar  Style  of  the 
fttr,  and  the  Touch  of  the  Pencil,  either  in  Chlaro 
ro,  or  fvitti  the  additional  Advantage  of  Colours,  on 
t  peculiar  Excellence  lu  which  the  Celebrity  of  many 
:heinostdistingnishcd  Masters  Is  founded.  The  Object 
be  present  Undertaking  is  to  aive  a  flnished  faithful 
tresentation  of  the  original  Picture,  under  all  the 
Bblnatious  of  style  of  Drawing,  Composition,  Light 
1  Hbadow,  and  Colouring. 

be  Drawtnscs  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Tomkins\  No.  49, 
r  Bond  Street.      ' 
B.  For  fnriber  Particulars,  see  the  Prospectus. 


GENERAL  COLLECnON  OF  VOYAGES 

AND  TRAVELS.  Parts  I.  to  IX.  Price  lOs.  Od.  each  (lo 
be  continued  Monthly)  forming  a  complete  llislorv  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  DiKovery.  by  Sea  aud  Land,  from 
the  eariiest  Ages  to  the  present  Time.  Piece«l<d  iiy  an 
Historical  Introduction,  aud  critical  Catalogue  of  Books 
of  Voyages  aud  Travels,  aud  illustrated  and  jdorutd  nith 
numerous  Engravings.  By  JOHN  PINK4^RT0N, 
Author  of  Modem  Geography,  &c. 
CONDITIONS. 

T.  This  Work  will  be  handsomely  printed  In  demy  4to. 
on  a  new  Tyi»e.— II.  The  Work,  it  1s  expected,  will  be 
completed  in  lo  or  12  vols.— III.  A  Part,  or  Quartfr  of  a 
Volume,  price  lOs.  bd.  will  he  published  on  the  Fir^t  Day 
of  every  Month.— IV.  Each  Part  will  contain  25  Slieets  of 
Letter  Press,  besides  Engravings. 

•»•  In  the  present  Work  it  is  pot  Intended  merely  to 
reprint  the  Narratives  which  have  already  appeared,  nor 
to  adhere  to  tiie  strict  cbroMological  order  of  the  Occur- 
fences  which  they  detail ;  but  in  most  Cases  to  class  the 
Subjects,  and  conaoUdate  the  Materials  of  diOcrent  Wfiu 
en,  so  as  to  exhibit  at  one  View  all  thai  Is  in tr resting 4ir 
important  in  their  sex^eral  Publications,  and  to  prevent  th« 
Reader  with  a  regular,  succinct,  and  separate  History  of 
the  Progress  of  Discovery  in  every  great  Division  of  the 
(Jlobe.  It  is  proposed,  however,  that  the  nlmost  Care 
■ball  be  taken  not  to  destroy  or  wraken  the  Interest  . 
which  in  a  greater  or  less  Degree  must  always  bdoiig  lo 
the  Narrative  of  the  Voyager  himself,  by  using  ^bere  ir 
can  be  done  with  Advantage,  the  Language  of  original 
Authority.  Th^  Ffrst  in  tbe  Order  of  the  Divi»ions  ot 
'  this  Work  as  most  interesilng  tollie  great  Body  of  Readers, 
will  be  Europe,  coinprisbig  every  thing  valnnble  tbat  has 
ever  appeared  In  the  Form  of  Voyages  or  Travels  relating 
to  this  Porlion  of  the  Earih ;  and  in  the  subsequent  Parts, 
the  Order  of  Arrangement  which  Mr.  Piukertun  has  pur. 
sued  in  bis  great  geographical  Work,  will  lie  adopted. 

NEW  BRITISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA;  OR, 

DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  cutiiprikirig 
an  accurate  and  popular  View  of  tbe  prcKUt  improved 
State  of  Human  Knowledge. 

By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON,      . 
Aotbor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Philosophical  Jounial,  and 
various  other  Chemical.  PhilofopMcal.  and  Matbrnutirai 
Works.   Itlualrated  with  1 14  elegant  Engravings,  by  Lgwry 
and  Scott.    Neatly  printetl  by  JVhUtingham. 

*%•  This  Work  may  be  had  complete  ia  6  vols  '  R\-n. 
Price  fil.Cis  in  Boards;  or,  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts, 
price  \0s.  td-  each. 

THE    NEW  CYCLOPEDIA;    OR,  UNI- 

VF.RSAL  DICTIONARY  OP  ARTS,  SCIENCI  S.  k\l\  L|. 
rSRATURE.  Formed  upon  a  more  enlarged  Pi.in  of  Ar- 
rangement than  the  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Cbauibr  ra;  coimire- 
bendingUie  various  Ariiclesof  that  Work,  witji  Adiiiuous 
iiid  Improvements  ;  together  with  tbe  new  Subjrc  ts  of 
Biography,  G^raphy,  and  History ;  and  ailapied  lu  ihc 
present  State  of  Lileiatnreand  Science. 

By  ABRAHAM  REES,  OJ».F.R.S. 
Editor  of  the  last  Edition  of  Mr. Chambers's  Dictionary;, 
wiih  the  Assistance  of  eminent  profesulonal  GeulteiiM>u. 
Illnstniied  with  new  Pl^es,  incluoini;  Maps,  eugnved  for 
the  Work  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Artists.  Tiie 
.Second  Edition. 

The  First  Edition  of  Jhts  new  Work  consisted  Af  9000 
jCopieS;  and  a  Second  Edition  of  all  the  early  Parts  have 


/ 


PR1NX£1>  FOR  LONGMAN,  HUHiT,  REBS,  AND  O^ME. 


been  already  caUed  for.  The  rononrisg  ire  iU  pritdH 
Keeommevdallont. 

1.  The  Plan  of  this  Work  it  Intended  as  an  Improve- 
ment upon  similar  pNblicatkMii,  being  a  Medlam  between, 
•he  Plan  of  a  Dictionary  and  that  of  Treatises;  and  com- 
prehending the  Advantage  of  each.  The  History  and 
OnUines  of  each  Science  are  given  nnder  its  appropriate 
Title:  and  its  varions  Divisions,  which  can  be  more  satis- 
fhctorily  explained  In  separate  Articles  than  in  the  Body 
of  aTreatisc^are  introduced  nnder  their  respective  Terms. 

2.  The  Editor  Is  of  acknowledged  Learning  and  Indns. 
fry.  and  of  unqof^lioipible  Bsperlence  In  this  Department 
of  literary  Labon^;  the  greater  Part. of  bis  Ufe  having 
been  emitloyed  in  editing  and  improving  the  last  Edition 
of  Mr.  Chambers's  Dictionary,  and  in  collating  Malarials 
for  the  present  Work. 

3.  Among  the  Centiemen  who  have  engaged  to  eoHtr1> 
bote  their  Assistance  to  this  Work,  are  many  of  distin- 
guished Broineuce. 

4.  The  Bmbellishmenisareor  a  very  superior  Descrip* 
tlon,  and  will  form,  when  completed,  an  incoini  anbly 
more  elegant  and  correct  Set  oi  sdentiflc  and  ntber  Plates 
thin/ has  ever  been  produced.  The  sctentiAc  Subjects  are 
engraved  by  Mr.  Lowry,  whose  accunte  Knowledge  and 
Improved  Method  of  Bxecntion,  in  this  Branch  of  the 
Art,  have  not  been  equalled.  The  ffnlijects  of  Natural 
History,  &c.  are  chiefly  eugraved  by  Mr.  Milton  and  Mr. 
Scott,  with  corresponding  Taste  and  Beaniy. 

Tlic  T>rawinfs  ar«  almost  wholly  new.  The  Plates  which 
are  already  engraved,  are  from  Uraarings  by  Messrs.  Flax- 
nan,  Howard,  Stubbs.  Lowry/  Bdwards,  Donovan.  Sowerby. 
Stmtt,  Nnshett.  B.  Aikin,  P.  Nicholson,  Daniel,  Naylcr, 
Anderson,  KirkiiHin.  Parey.  Junior,  See: 

5.  The  Maps  wtii  be  double  the  Size  usually  given  In 
aimilar  Publications,  and  are  drawn  pnd  engraved  under 
the  Direction  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith. 

6.  Parts  I.  to  XXII.  are  alreaihr  published,  and  may  be 
had  either  periodically  or  together,  Price  9te.  each.  In 
Boards,  and  armncementa  have  lately  been  made  to  pub* 
lish  the  succeeding  Psrts  every  twb  Monthsi,  UU  the  whole 
Work  be  completed. 

T.  A  few  Copies  are  printed  off  on  royal  paper,  with 
proof  impressions  of  the  plates,  price  il,  J6r.  eacb  Part. 

THE  LONDON  MEDICAL  REVIEW, No& 

I.  to  IV.  (tit be  continued  Quarterly)  Priced.  M.  each. 

The  Object  ol  this  ^ubHeatlon  Is  to  anallae  and  cri- 
ticise Works  of  primary  Importmee  In  Medicine, Surcery, 
mid  the  collateral  Sciences.  An  ample  Discussion  of  con- 
troversial Subjects,  and  the  frequent  Introdnc|t0tt  of  ori- 
ginal Matter,  will  form  Itt  peculiar  Character. 

The  Necessity  of  snch  a  Work  mnst  be  obvfona.  Its 
Vtllity  must  be  proporHoaed  to  the  Abilities  of  iu  Exe- 
cnlioo— its  Merits  must  be  determined  by  Time. 

Bach  Number  will  contain  a  correct  List  of  the  Medical 
PnbUcaltons  of  the  preceding  Quarter. 

THE  ATHEN^UM ;  a  Maganoe  of  Litatwy 
•Bd  Miacellaneons  loforimtlott. 

Conducte4  by  J.  AIKIN,  M.  D. 

Nos.  I.  to  X)»ll.    Price  9a.  each. 

(To  be  conflwied  Monthly.) 

Containing  General  Correspondence,  Classical  Disqui- 
sitions, Accounts  of  and  Extiacts  fk-om  rare  and  curions 
Books,  Memoirs  of  distinguished  Pen^ms,  Original  Poetry, 
Uterary  and  Misceltaneout  Information,  list  of  new  Pub- 
lications, Metcoroio^ical  Regiaur,  Discoveries  and  loi' 
provrments  In  Arts  and  Mannfertiires.^  Obitnaiy  of  dis- 
tinguished Persons,  Domestic  OccRri;enccs.  List  of  Bank- 
rupis,  Foreign  Occnrrences.  Retrospect  of  Public  Afiairs, 
Commercial  Reports,  Price  of  Stocks,  Agricullnral  Re- 
ports, and  Prices  of  Grain. 

*•*  The  Athenaeum  is  designed  etsentlally  to  be  one  of 
those  popular  Miscellanies,  so  long  known  qnd^approvcd 
In  this  Country,  undbr  the  name  of  a  Magazine,  and  to 
cml^race  all  the  usual  Objects  of  such  Pttbllcatlons :  but. 
as  Its  Title  may  be  understood  to  Imply,  it  is  m(*ant  to  aint 
•fa  higher  Utentry  Character  than  |hey  commonly  support. 

THE  BRITISH  THEl4TRE;  or,  a  COL- 
LPXTION  OF  PLATS,  which  are  acted  at  the  l*bestres 
Royal  Dmry-LancOovent-Garden,  an4  Haymarkct,  prlntod 
Mider  the  Authority  and  by  Pecmllsiou  of  the  MuMgeri 
Awm  the  Prompt  Banks,  with  Itogrephical  anil, Crilicrtl 
Remarks.  By  Mss.  IKCNBALD. 

With  elegant  Engravings.  In  «5  vols,  royal  itftoo  Price 
B<.  Ifis.  6d.  in  BdhnlB:tor  on  Bnc  Paper,  with  Portraits  and 
Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates.  Price  rsi.  in  Boards. 

The  followiag  are  th^  Vlayp  eontalned  in  this  W«rk, 
which  m4y  ho  piwha»d  iparateiy,  i'rtee  !».  caeh ; 


1.  Motnlamceit ;  1  Speed  the  PWuh :  1  «hcd  ifc 


tunc ;  *,  uovtv  vows;  5.  lakis  tod  Virico-  6  i 
7.  Wild  Oats;  8.  Douglasi  9.  SbufT'lo  Cm^^ 
Girt ;  II.  Dramattetf  W.  Hsailet;  I3.  Sn6u  ft-^ 
14.  Busy  Body ;  15.  John  Ball;  l6.TSacrdu4  8 


da ;  n.  AU  In  the  Wrong;  18.  Macbeik:  la  liuC 
fur  a  Wife;  90.  Poor  Gendemaa;  H.^Kkmrnto^ 
«.  Oroonoko;  23.  Uve  ta  a  Viliite:  ei  liJTw 
«5.  Jane  Shore;  «6.  Clandestine  Mtimirn  rS 
the  Black  Prince ;  28.  Meny  Wives  of  wSwr-  ii^ 
a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife;  ».  Msarilsg  M  m  c» 
for  the  Heart  Aebe;  s«.'aH  Ibr  LofJrawiijS 
Him ;  34.  King  John :  .\5.  She  Stoops  Is  Cssn?  VS 
conscious  Lorera;  37.  The  Reveal;  %  U^hr  JI^ 
59.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour;  loTcotiohmr  7  iZ' 
42.  Romeo  and  Juliet;  43.  The  CsreteuHMM^' 
George  Barnwell;  45.  The  Beaax SiralsaHB:?^^. 
Vasa ;  47.  The  West  Indian ;  4ii.  JalissStt  iTS! 

pest ;  5«.  The  Orphan ;  53.  Caio ;  54.  The  Mb  |S 
gem  ;  55.  Zara ;  56.  The  ffhir  Pealteal ;  57.  Hk  DobS 
Duller  ;M.  First  Uve;  59  Siege  sfI)«s«c»;ttS 
voked  Wife;  6l.  Rlral  Queens;  63.  LadrJ^elT 
.  M.  Love  makes  n  Man;  M,RoaM  ImC«  «  PimW 
Honour:  60.  Bacbarosss;  6T.  Mctchsu  of Vcsi?^f 
Wives  as  they  Were;  (i9.Khig  Lcsr;  io.C«Mimjw 
pie  iU.  School  of  Reform;  7«.  To  NinysraMbltan 
73.  King  Henry  vm. ;  74.  King  Henry  V. :  «.  cS 
tared  Man;  16.  Antouy  and  Cle«9atrs;  ii. kccniKiiOB 
cer;  78.  Countess  of  SaUsbury;  -AWinehwriiD, 
Monfoft :  81 .  Count  of  Narttoune ;  82.  CStHc  tf  AriihiT 
83.  Sttsplctous  Hosbaad ;  Si^  a  Bold  Stroke  futfe 
ban4;  85.  A  new  Way  to  pay  old  D«l«:«f.WHUM 
Married ;  87.  P^tal  Curiosi^ ;  88.  Eari  sf  WuibkE 
Foontainblean ;  oa  The  Honeymoon ;  9L  The  Mr 
92-  Mpnet  and  Clarissa;  93.  Earl  ^trngfLtm 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  i ;  95.Tbe  Bnlhen.  aCmZ 
96.  She  Would  aad  She  Would  Not ;  ^.  Tke  1sm5' 
98.  The  Rivals ;  99«  Measarc  fbr  Meaiort ;  MO.  Imim 
own  Mind ;  101 .  King  Richard  the  Tiiird ;  UK.  Kin  Bn 
the  Fourth,  Parts;  Ms.Tbe  Uaineiirr:IM.ntMai 
the  Worid ;  105.  Maid  of  the  MUl;  lOe.  Tlv  Dwin  & 
The  Provvk-d  Hnsband ;  108.  The  Chaocei;  MS.TkHh- 
tressed  Mother:  lio.  The  Beggars'  Open;  IU.  Mahmtf 
119.  The  l^>midHag;  1i3.  as  Too  like  It;  114  TsM 
Night;  ]f5.  Much  Ado  about  Nnthiai;  IlS.CmMM 
117.  Venice  Preserved  :  118.  Comedy  sf  Ern>n;  Ilin! 
merlane;  ISO.  Surrender  nf  Calais;  IJI  linieadiu- 
ham :  its.  Iron  Cbest;  lt3.  Heir  at  Uu;  la^OiUb: 
1S9.  Heiress. 

THE  ANNUAL  REVIEW,  aod  mSTOXY 

OF  UTERATUaB.    TobecoMT 

A.  AIKIN,  I 

VohimeLloVl.  Price  M.  is.  sich  ia  lihi  isii. 

S«  This  Review  oumpclses  hi  sac  vsism;  iaMUnr 

all  the  Works  pabMahed  tfaring  cask  Ycsr.  ftachtai 

variety  of  vahmblo  PnblicaMous.  ubick  tmrmt^ 

in  any  other  Review)  arranged  Into  Cbaptn,  ^nnl^a 

their  respective  Subjects,  and  prccsM  hf  «  Hsuid 

Introdnctioa.    It  la  puUcnfatfly  sailed  for  tteUhu;,^ 

for  Rxporiation. 

THE  ABCHITECTURAL  ANTWOTUB 
OP  ORBAT  BRITAIN,  dbptayiagaSerici  ofStJcttb^ 
gnivhigs,  representing  the  most  bcaaliTkl,  ciimvul 
interesting  Ancient  Edillces  of  this  CosBby  -.mikmtt 
torlcal  and  descriptive  Accoant  of  eack  Ssbtsck 
By  JOHN  BRITTON. 

PaHa  T.  to  Xrv.    In  Medhini  sad  laipcrhi  4to.  ih.ii 
and  l«9.  eachr(lo  be  continued  Quarter^.) 

**  the  engraTfaSB  are  executed  fa  a  wpcrwrttrte;  tk  te^ 
i|o«  ate  auScientljr  ample,  and  appnur  to  be  Ncnir ;  n«.Bte 


tbe  sdHScioteBdaice  of  ao  able  aa  asdqam  ai  Mb  kioii,  in 
can  be  no  doobt  that  the  tucottdios  pani  »i114iiphTi cwiisw* 
ing  excellence.'?  Autt  Jac.  '*  Tbe  platei  irt  ^ntMOt  ea- 
cuted,  aiifl  the  whole  cototitiuet  a  plcaitiif  jicffcnNKrtfiw- 
dMMe  price."   JC  Mev.       -  1b  the  Mkcdaa  U^ 

nrlttou  liat  unqtieftifl«ablr  abovn  hh  joiif 
cuted  cannot  fail  to  aieot  cnoouraieaest."  I 


CENSURA  UTERARIA,  Sccoml  Seno^ 
Dtos.  I  toXXIH.  Price  3s.  each,  (to  be  costiisedlMi^ 
ly ;)  containing  Opinions,  Bxtivts.  aad  Tlllci  ff^^ 
lish  Books,  especially  those  which  are  Msice;  itt  k* 
tations  Oh  Uteramre  and  Ufb.  To  wluck  vB  m«  ^ 
regntariy  added,  NBCOGRAPHIA  AUTBOSCI. «  >«• 
molrs  of  deceased  Authors. 

By  SAMUBL  EGERTDN  BRTDQES.  E^.     . 

•••  the  Brst  Series  of  the  above  Vork  mr  b«  W  ■ 
three  VoU.  8vo.  Price  1^  17*. «,  in  Bond^srhTs*' 
Nnmben,  Price  fa.  each. 


HKTQRY  Am>  BIOGRAPHY. 
THE    I^CLECriC    REVmir    (pnblislied 


/,)  Nm.  f.  to  XVRI.  U  (Wf.  etch  ;  Nos.  XIX. 
LLVIII.  ace. «».  ctcta ;  in  8  yoti.  half-boud,  SI.  .V. 

The  Bcleetlc  Review  wtt  eitablblMd  wlili  ibe  motl  be* 
«?ol6Qi  Parpotet.  on  the  mMl  Hbcral  PJ«i.  its  Con- 
aetora,  ilMttlmlng  all  PerMnal  nd  Party  Views,  tillnc 
o  Share  in  tht  Minor  Theolofical  DUpntet,  and  devotlut 
s  ProAtB  to  tbe  Fandt  of  a  Philanthropic  InsUtnVon.  have 
pother  Otjoct  than  to dUTnae  Intportant  Tntb,  rellgloas. 
loral,  and  literary,  bf  Meaoa  of  Impartial  and  enllf  htened 
ritteiam.  How  ferit  la  superior  to  sinlbr  Works,  la 
oetllade  of  Principle  and  Abilliy  ofExecntloA.  will  boat 
s  ascertained  by  Reference  to  Its  Pages.  It  Inclndea  eo. 
kms  literary  Intormation,  sjul  a  priced  List  of  new  Books. 

THE  GENUINE  WORKS  OF  HOGARTH. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES  QUARTO. 
0  b^ comprised  In  Slxteea Numbers;  each  Namber  con- 
ilnlnc  Seven  or  Eight  Prints,  and  abovt  Forty  PagM  or 
eller.Press)  lllastrated  with  Biographical  Anecdotes,  a 
hronologlcal  Catalogae,  and  Commentary, 
f  JOHN  NICrtOLS,  p.  8.  A.  Bdtob.  and  Perth:  and  the 
Me  6BOROB  STE^VBNS,  Esq.  F.  R.  8.  and  F;^S.  A. 
tsa.  I.  to  XIV.  Price  HnlC  a  Gnlnea  each,  on  demy  pn 
er ;  or  Price  One  Guinea  on  royal  paper,  with 


■p milium*  The  Plates  will  isvariaMy  be  engraved  f^on 
riginl  Pictures,  when  there  Is  a  poaalMKly  of  obtaining 
MD I  whca  this  is  not  the  ease,  Arom  Proof  impressions. 


The 


Worikf  o^lbo  iBldillabfe  HofMll  kive  tot  ogly 
sngbt  for  with  Avidity  In  Me  Native  Country,  bM 

have  been  admired  by  every  etvillacdNaiiov  in  ibe  World. 

8lnc»  bis  Death  varlona  Editions  of  Ms  WorU  have. 

from  Time  to  Time,  been  olTercd  to  the   Poblte.    Bo^ 

wlthont  attempting  to  depreeiato  an7«#  the  former  Bdt. 

tiono,  it  Is  presumed  that  the  present  Worti  will,  from  Its 

Elegance  and  Cheapness,  stand  nnrivalled. 
•••  The  saceeeding  Numbers  will  be  published  on  tht 

Firsi.Day  of  every  Second  Month. 

THE    MONTHLY     REPOSITORY*  OP 

THEOLOGt  and  GENERAL  LITERATURE,  Nos.  I.  to 
XXXVII.  Price  ts.  each.  (To  be  continned.) 

•^  The  object  of  the  Monthly  Repositoty  Is  lo  Mernl 
Uteratore  with  Theology,  snd  to  make  Theology  rational, 
and  Lltetitare  popular;  It  consbits  of  two  Pkris.  vir.  a 
Msgasine  and  a  Review.  The  Magashrt  Part  contains  in- 
tffestittg  Biographical  Sketches,  Moral  and  Theological 
Dlsqnlsirfons,  Biblical  Critictom.  Select  Poetry,  and  Mis. 
cellaueons  Original  Communications.  The  Review  con- 
sists of  a  brief  Analysis  of  the  principal  Publications  In 
Morals  and  Theology,  with  an  rmpartial  Esamination  of 
their  Meriu.  To  these  two  Parts  are  added,  an  Obituary. 
•  Monthly  Catalogue  of  New  Books,  and  copious  Religious. 
PoUtlco-reltglous,  and  Literary  Intelligence;  the  whole 
forming  annually  one  hrge  elegant  8vo.  volume. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


SIR  JOHN  FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES 
r  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  SPAIN.  Md  tho  adjoining  Conn- 
•Ics,  ttiHXk  tbo  latter  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  II. 
» tbc  Coronadon  of  Henry  IV.  Newly  translated  from 
\t  Frfiirh  EdItiom,  with  Vhrlallous  and  Addiltons  from 
laay  celebrated  M8S.  By  THOMAS  JOHNES.  Esif.  M.  P. 

0  which  is  preAxed.  a  Life  of  the  Author,  an  Essay  on 
Is  Works,  H  Criticism  on  bis  History,  and*  a  Dissertation 
■  bis  Poetry.  The  Third  Edition,  in  IS  vols.  ayu. 
■riee  12. 4s.  i»  Boards. 

«  rcolMwt  it  an  Vistoiisn  consulted  and  cited  by  Cfery  wriUr 
hOisiliMect  le^«  him  totlic  neriodin  vliich  1m  vrote;  1i«  ii  llic 
Mar,  if  not  the  onlr  tatlieatic  source  oT  Infonnation  vO  are  poS' 
SMd  of  widi  fVfart  to  one  o(  the  proudest  and  moat  atrikina  por- 
m  of  our  national  annala.  Tli«  rngra«in|t  frvm  nid  inuminaipd 
I8S.  whlcb  aecooAaanr  tlie  pieacnt  portion  of  the  worlt,  are  oaeful 
iocUm  oirioua  oraomenta.  Aa  the  autheniicitr  of  the  lourcea 
WB  which  lh«y  arc  ukea  cannot  be  doubted,  thcT  preaeni  ralu. 
Me  pictures  f  tlK  costume  of  the  timet.  We  consider  the  Iran- 
Sitw  of  ftoy  MTt'i  Chronicta  by  Mr.  Jobnet  as  ao  nndertafcinf  of 
i«at  importatcc,  and  even  orhirb  national  interest.'*  Crtt.  Rn. 

MEMOWtS  OF  JOHN  LORD  DE  JOIN- 

ILLE;  Gram)  Seneschal  of  Champagne,  written  by  blin- 
rtf,  containing  a  HUtory  of  Pkrtof  the  Life  of  Louis  IX. 
iiog  of  Fraace,  snmamed  St.  Lonia,  Inclndlag  nn ,  Ac- 
mnt  of  that  Kiag's  EicpodHioh  to  Enrpt,  in  the  year  1940. 
To  which  are  added,  the  Notes  and  Dissertations  of  M. 
in  Cange  o«  the  above,  together  with  the  DIssertattons 
r  Iff.  Le  Baron  tfe  U  Battie  oir  the  Ufb  of  St.  Louis,  M. 
fRves^ue  dc  la  Ravallere  and  M.  Falconett,  on  tbe  As- 
issins  of  Syria ;  tnm  tbo  "  Meiftoirs  de  rAcademIe  de 
•lies  Lettres  et  Inscriptions  de  France." 

Transited  byTHOHAS  J0HNE9,  Elq.  MP. 
tauidsomely  printed  In  9  vols.  4to.  and  Ulnstratfd  with 
Ingnvlngs.  Price  41.  it.  in  Boaads. 
'*  The  unoucstioMbie  fidelltjr  of  the  writer,  bitsitnatlon  near  the 
resence  pTthc  Kins,  ihe  tlmplicitr  In  which  he  relates  atl  that 
t  bchetd—MAVmfnr  MTi  mat»a/Ut;  t!ni.  above  ail.  the  ptrtpl 
•out  and  InWtatint  picture  which  is  esdiibited  uf  the  maoncrt  of 
lat  period,  rrnder  theae  «ienioira,  in  an  English  dren,  peculiarlr 
Ihiablc.*'    Brit,  CrU, 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  COLONEL 

lUTCHlNSON,  Governor  of  Nottingham  Castle  and 
own.  Representative  of  the  County  of  Nottingham  in  tbe 
nag  Parliament,  and  of  tbo  Town  of  Nottingham  In  tbe 
1st  Parliament  of  Charles  IT.  tte.  With  oiiglnal  Anec- 
otea  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  nis  Contem- 
•nrtos,  and  a  Snmmary  Review  of  PnbKe  Afhli*:  written 
f  hia  Widow,  Mey,  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Aspley,  Ueute- 
Hst  of  tho  Tower,  &c.  Now  0rst  pnbUshed  from  the 
riglnal  Manuscript, 

By  the  Rev.  JUUUS  HITTCHINSON. 

To  which  It  pntaed,  the  Ut9  of  Mrs.  Hutcbinaon, 
prMton  by  bvncif,  a  Fragment.  EmhelUshed  with  two 
loiputly  engrave*  Portraits,  and  a  View  of  Nottiiighiun 
'SMiXt,  In  o«e  vol.  4to.  The  9d  edit.  Price  ll.  lu.  M. ; 
lit  Royrt,  pi|ce  21.  19c.  6el.  in  Boaids. 

**  AS  a  political  record  we  rrfard  this  work  ast  valoable  addition 

1  enr  stock  of  orif  ioal  docooiaata ;  but  pertUps  Itf  t losttn  uwrit 


wttl  be  allowed  to  rr«t  on  Its  ejrcencucy  as  e  literary  cdeipoahiori. 
The  ftory  is  intcresciof  in  the  hlahest  desrce.  The  editor  hna  not 
exafgerated  when  he  reoommends  his  book  to  the  Ladies  as  more 
eotertalnlof  than  most  notels.  Hie  style  is  undoobtedly  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  viaour  and  elceance,  and  will  not  be  easUr  matched 
among  tbe  wriilnisof  oor  elder  authors."  crk,  Art*.  ^'  The  pn- 
scat  folume  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  our  records,  and  is 
Jastljr  entitled  to  stand  by  tbe  side  of  thole  of  Kuthwortb,  Cisrea* 
doB.  and  Lndlow."    Mm.  AO. 

NAVAL  and  MILITARY  MEMOIRS  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  1797  to  itta. 

By  ROBERT  BEAT80N,  Esq.  LL.I>. 
The  9d  Edit,  with  a  ConHnnation.  6  vola.  8vo.  3L  3$.  Bdt. 
'<  We  cannot  but  remait,  that  the  mind  is  lost  In  wonder  while 
contempladng  tbe  mass  or  heroic  deeda.and  the  nnmber  of  bril. 
lient  exoioiu,  *Mch  aie  epileeted  toietber  within  the  compass  oC 
these  volumes.  Tlic  author  has  executed  a  laborious  tasli,  and  he* 
esublished  a  claim  to  the  aclcnowlcdcmenu  of  his  country.  He  has ' 
manifested  remarkable  diligence  in  (he  eollcctioa  of  matrrials  > ' 
yet  wr  do  not  belicte  that  the  writer's panhHty  )ns  indnced  him  tn 
a  single  Instance  to  lupprass  any  fact  within  (he  fklr  scope  of  Us 
memoirs,  or  wilfiiiiy  to  mtsrepreaent  aoy  one  which  he  has  oader- 
taken  to  relate."  M.  Rtv, 

A  POLITICAL  INDEX  to  the  HISTO- 
RIBS  Of  GREAT  BRITAIN  did  IRM.AND;  or  a  Com. 
pleto  Reglstor  of  the  Heredltanr  Honours,  PnbUe  OOces. 
and  Porsons  Ih  Offlce,  fh>m  the  earltert  Periods  td  the 
present  Time.  By  ROBERT  BEATSON,  LL.  D. 

The  Third  Edition,  corrected  and  much  enlargnd,  In  S  volf . 
8V0.  Price  II.  lU.  6d.  in  Boards.  ' 

*'  The  jMibllc  are  ceruinly  obliged  to  the  aotlior  fo^  the  complte- 
ment  and  publication  of  so  naefui  a  worki  a  work  piodnced  at  the 
enpenee  or  much  time  and'  great  Isboar,  and  executed  with  strict 


M.ltnf. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  REGISTER  ofboft 
Houses  of  the  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT,  Itom  tbe  Union 
in  1706,  to  the  l\>nrtb  Parliament  of  tkt  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  IWI. 

By  ROBERT  BEATSON,  LL.  D.     - 
In  S  volnmos  8vo.  price  11. 1  is.  6d.  in  bonids. 

LONDINIUM  REDITIVUM,  or  nd  aadent 
History,  and  modem  beaeripHoo  of  LONDON,  compiled 
from  pnrocblal  records^  archives  of  various  foundations, 
tie  Harielan  MSS.  and  other  authentic  sonives. 

By  JAMES  PELLBR  MALCOLM.  P.  S.  A. 

In  Quarto,  Price  91. 2r.  In  Boards,  the  Fourth  Votnme. 

*«  'rbH  nay  indeed  be  con«idciTd  a«  an  original  Uiatory  of  London. 
NO  soUrct  at  all  connected  with  t!ie  undertaking  seems  to  hare 
escaped  the  autltors  notice.  The  work  is  fun  of  t'lographical  no- 
tices, nrioas  anecdotes,  local  pcailiarities,  charters,  pre^mimenu, 
Oc.  *c. ;  and  wbnt  is  not  less  deserting  praise,  tbe  extracts  from 
Registers  af«  so  fariooi,  tharcertliicates  may  be  obtained  ifoeccs- 
ahry  of  upwards  of  a  thonsand  eminent  namet,  exclusfre  of  inscrip- 
tions on  monunwnts.  The  Ubour  of  soCh  an  oodcrUking  is  so  maol' 
fM,  and  iti  utility  at  the  same  time  so  obtlous,  (liat  It  seems  a  sort  of 
pnbiic  duly  to  preosote  U  by  elipossible  sccommodation.  We  hare 
no  douM  that  whtd  finishrd  this  will  be  tbemost  comp^rhensire  ac- 
count of  London  that  has  tfMr  bem  published."    »-».  Cr^f . 

•••  Tht  pOTchasers-  of  the  fbrmar  volnmos  aro  requested 
to  romploto  their  sets. 

Tbe  three  Brtt  volumes  mar  be  hid  tMtor  separately  or 
together,  price  9i,  $t.  Ih  toeai^ 


4  V     PRlliT£X>  FOR  LONGMAN,  HURST.  REES,  AND  ORKtE. 


AK£t:DOT£S  OF  THE  MAN»i£RS  AND 

CUSTOMS  of  LONDON  dnrinf  the  I8th  Centary,  tnclud- 
iiiK  the  CtaariUea,  Depravities,  Dreetcs.  snitf  Amii^emenii . 
of  the  Citisens  of  London,  dariiig  tint  Period,  with  a  Re- 
view of  the  State  of  Society  io  imVl.  To  which  is  added, 
a  Sketch  of  Ihe  domestic  and  Ecclesiasticai  Architecture 
of  the  various  Improvements  in  the  Metropolis.  Illus- 
trated by  Fifly  Bngrevings. 

By  JAIHESPELLER  MALCOLM.  F.S.A.  ^ 
Olilhor  of  Loudiiiium  Redivivnm.  In  1  voU  4td.  Price  Cf.  Qs. 

The  mSTORYof  the  ORKNEY  ISLANDS. 

/  By  the  Rev.  QBOftGB  BARRY.  D.D. 
Minister  of  Shapenshay.  The  2d  edit,  with  considerable 
Additions  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Headricli.  In<onp 
vol.  4to.  illustrated  with  au  accurate  and  extensive  Map  of 
tiie  whole  island,  and  eleven  plates  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  they  contain.    Price  1^  I  \s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

LETTERS   on  the  STUDY   and  USE    of 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.  Containiuf;  Ob. 
scrvations  and  Ri'flecfiuiis  6u  tbc  Causes  and  Conse- 
.  <^iieuces  of  those  Events  which  have  produced  any  con 
spicuous  Change  in  the  Aspect  of  the  World,  and  the  ge- 
neral State  of  Human  Aftairs.  By  JOHN  B4GLAND. 
The  Third  Edition.  In  l  vol.  deitiy  8vo.  embellished  with 
an  elegantly  engraved  H«ad  of  the  Author.  Price  lot.  M. 
or  1  vol.  12uiu.  Price  Gs.  in  Boards. 

"  Mr.  BigJand-dUplayi  in  ihls  rolume  a  veil  cuUira ted  and  com- 
prrliensnre  miikl.  -Hit  style  is  Rctaeraily  correct ;  bis  informalion  ia 
extensire:  and  the  manr  periineiK  remarks  and  inferences  witb 
wliich  lie  lias  ennched  this  summary  ot  general  history,  meet  out 
cordial  approbation."   M.  Rtv. 

LETTERS  on  tlie  MODERN    HISTORY 

AND  POLITICAL  ASPECT  OF  EUROPE;  exbii>iting  the 
Nature,  Causes,  and  probable  Consequences  of  the  grand 
Contest  between  Great  Britain  and  Fnince,  and  the  poli 
tical  Circumstances  of  the  diflTerent  Nations  which  com- 
pose the  European  System.  Illustrated  with  Historical  and 
Geographical  Observations.  By  JOHN  BIGLAND. 
-  The  Second  Edition,  revised,  and  adapted  to  the  present 
State  of  Europe.  In  1  vol.  8vA.  Priceav.  In  Boards. 

**  Tlie«e  Leltcrv  discuss,  in  turn,  almott  all  tlie  great  qoettiuns 
wliicb  can  be  dilated  by  politicians  of  the  present  hour,    'i  he 

frinciples  of  the  author  are  cverv  where  aound  and  patriotic,  aMi  hit 
nowlcdge  is  surprliingiy  exteniiTe."    Brit.  Crt, 

VIEW  of  the  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  during 
the  Reign  of  Catharine  II.  and  io  the  Close  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Centary,  &c.  &c.  Sec.  Containing  an  accurate  l)e 
scriftion  of  the  Government,  Manners,  Customs,  Religion, 
Extent,  Bonntraries,  Soil,  Climate,  Produce,  Revenue. 
Trade.  Man aHictn res,  &^.  ice.  of  the  several  Nations  that 
compose  that  extensive  Empire. 

By  WILLIAM  TOOKB,  P.R.8. 
In  a  large  vols.  8va.  Price  H,  Us.  tid  In  Boards. 

THE  LIFE  of  CATHARINE  IL  EMPRESS 

OP  RUSSIA.  By  WILLIAM  TOOKE.  F.R.S. 

The  Fourth  Edition,  with  considerable  IinprovementB,  in 
%  vols.  8V0.  Price  11.  Is.  in  Beards,  embeliisbtd  wiUi 
.  Engravings. 

THE  HISTORY  of  EGvYPT ;  fi  om  the  car- 
liest  Accounts  of  that  Country  till  the  Expulsion  of  the 
French  fiom  Alexandria  in  the  Year  1801. 
By  JAMES  WILSON,  DD. 
In  3  vols.  bvo.  Price  lLA%.  in  Boards. 

"  Tliis  wdric  is  com|M>se4  in  a  clear,  agreeuble,  and  Wrrly  man- 
ner.'i  An.  Rny.  "  Dr.  Wilson  w  anqucsUoniiblv  a  man  of  talents  i 
an'I  the  rapidity  of  his  narrative,  and  his  flo«r  of  lanjuage,  give  cob- 
siderable  animstiqn  to  bis  pages<«'    AT.  Rtv. 

.    A  HISTORY  of  IRELAND,  from  the  ear. 
liest  Accounts  to  the  Accomplishment  of  the  Union  with 
Greai  Brtlain  in  IBOl.      By  theJlev.  JAMES  GORDON, 
Rector  of  Kiiiegny  in  the  DHiccse  of  Ferns,  and  of  Canna- 
way  in  the  Diocese  of  Cork.    In  2. vols.  »vo.  U.  4v.  Itds.     , 

•'  The  author  lias  not  drrogaUd  iront  the  rcpulaliun  which  he 
tlciivoil  fiu.ni  hU  prior  uubliciiio.i ;  ji.'ce  we  tH'COTcr  in  It  tlic 
>nmc  clear  discernment,  the  -afmc  swnd  judgment,  the  same  siror.B 
food  sense,  llir  same  manly  seruilntMrij,  acd  llie  same  fearle** 
lulcgriiy,  and  devotion  to  truth."  Mw.  R/v. 

THE  LIFE  and  ESSAYS  of  BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN,  LL.D.  A  new  and  improved  Edilimi.  In 
/J  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  with  a  Porttiiil.  Price  89.  in  Boards. 

A  VIEW  of  the  PRESENT  STATE  of  PO- 
LAND. By  GEORGE  BURNETT. 

In  One  Volnnie  ICmo.  Price  7*.  in  Boards. 

'    V.''^''"'  '»  »"    interesiiPB  and   cntcrtHinlng  lltlie  wiumr..  If  Is  I 
writteo  m  a  pleasing  uinffectcd  slyk,  and  has  afforded  us  much 
«nt«rtalninont  as  well  as  inftrmation,"    Brit.  Crif.  ■ 


THE  REIGN  of  CHARLEMAGNL  a» 

sidered  chiefly  irith.  reference  to  SelkkttL  lawai^ 
tore,  and  Manners.  '^  "^  *** 

By  HENRY  CARD.  A.  M.  of  Pemtaoke  CoUtft.  Oifal 
In  One  Volmne  8vo.  Price  6i.  in  BouS. 
MEMOIRS  of  the  UFE  of  DAVID  GAR- 
RICK,  Esq.  Interspersed  with  Characlm  aod  Aintei 
of  the  Theatrical  Cunteoipuraites.  the  Wbsie  foraiiaf  > 
History  of  the  Stace.  which  incfndei  a  Pais*  rf  « 
Years.  By  THOMAS  DAVtES. 

A  new  edit  In  two  vols,  crown  Bvo.with  copitis  AtftiiH 
•nd  lilostrations  in  the  fonn  of  Notes.  With  a  HcM  sf 
Garrlck.    Price  14s.  in  Boards. 

THE  ANTIQUrriEB  of  MAGNA  GRJEa\. 
dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Earl  of  lloiia. 
By  W.  WILRINS«  Jun.  M.A.  F.Ai. 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  CoUefe.  Camkrilit 
In  1  hirge  voL  imperial  foliu,  illastraled  by  85  Eogmttt 
execute^  by  eminent  AriisU.    Price  10  Gshini. 
MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  mi  ADHDilS. 

TRATION  of  Sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE.  Eirt  sf  OURW) 
with  original  Correspondence  and  aatbcatic  Pi|)m,Mt' 
before  published. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  COXE, M.A.  P.Ri.rxi 
Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  Rector  sf  BraertDa. 
In  S  vols.  4to.  with  a  Portrait  of  Sir  BotertffilMk. 
Price  5/.  5s.  In  Boatds. 
»••  Abo  an  Edition  in  3  vols.  8vo.   Price  li.4f.ii  li. 

LIFE  of  HORATIO  LORD  W.ALPOtt 
A  new  Bditlon,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Price  ll.  \!k 

THE  HISTORY  of  Ihe  ANGLOSAXONS. 
The  First  Volnme  cnntainiiig  their  History  Mm  to 
InvasiiiD  of  Britain,  and  tiieir  sabseqotat  Hislwj  isEai. 
land  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  inchidiBftfce  Ufe  tf  H. 
fred,  and  the  Accuaqt  of  the  SeakhifsandPinlntfti 
North.— The  Second  Volome.  descriUas  tbdr  Ham 
Government,  Laws,  Poetry,  LiterahiTt.BelifiM,adl» 
guage.  By  SHARON  TURNER.  F.A.S. 

In  2  vols.  4to.  Price  U.  3s.  in  Buardi,  tbc  Sccsii  fA 
tion,  corrected  and  enlarged,  with  an  lsin4actiM.ali 
History  of  Britain  before  the  Arrival  of  (be  Ronam. 

"  We  regard  Mr  Turoo*!  v<irk  as  a  very  rslaiWe  Mimit 
our  national  histonrs.  from  DomeraBS  and  rKoaAteniRti  lets 

ifbiAik 


collected  much  (hat  is  intereUingand  Cttrioai,rt««tiBf  bat 
tnannen  and  th«r  ereoti  oi  the  period)  ubich  faedocrifad.  ' 
certainly  was  occasion  for  floch  a  •ork,  and  the  encilM  «< 
leaves  no  room  to  regret  that  It  derolreii  oa  Mr.Twier.'*  fcLM. 

LIVES  of  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHISs, 
translated  fnm  the  French  of  FENELON,  wilfa  Sm 
and  a  Life  of  I  be  Author. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CORNACK.  li.A. 
In  2  vols,  foolscap  8Vo.    rhe2d  Edit.priBte4bfhla- 
tyne.    Price  lit.  in  Boards. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  JAMAICA,  and  iis  Di^ 
HABITANTS.  By  a  GENTLEMAN,  lonfioitat  ilk 
West  Indies.    In  8vo.    Price  -9.  6d  in  Boir«i. 

"  The  present  worli  cootaiu  •  great  4a\  ia  atUHsfgtmm 
retpecting  Jamaica.  We  hate  been  oonsideraMr  |niiiem  » 
perasal  i  aod  more  lo,  a%  the  information  vkic£  K  csiaiil  » 
sie^d  of  being  copied  fn«ni  oiher  Iwoks,  seebtie  tetto^* 
ctpally  derired  trxtm  personal  obserratinn.  The  litter  f|M 
to  be  a  judicii>09  and  impartial  mas,  ard  it  i>  «itfa  1^^^ 
we  bestow  on  hit  performance  the  praiae  «f  caadosriMCiim' 
JUm/IHt^Rtv.  I 

MEMOIRS  of  an  AMERICAN  L4DY,iiifc 
Sketches  of  Manners  and  Scenery  in  Aoieriei.  » i^ 
existed  previous  to  the  Revolotion.  BjrtkActhffif 
'<  Letters  from  the  Mountains;'  &c.  kc  la  2  nil.  1^ 
Price 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  LIFE  and  WRIlTKi^ 

of  JAldES  BRUCE,  of  KiunanI,  tsq.  TUS.  Asftert/ 
Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nil<,  ia  ii»^?H 
2  and  3.  By  ALEXANDER  MrRRAY, FUt 

And  Secretary  for  Foreign  CorrespoDdencf.  Is  !»*•* 
Price  21. 12».  (d.  in  Boards. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  PEERAGE  rf  4c 
EMPIRE  of  ORE  AT  BRITAIN;  in  wWcb  vt  Madj 
»nd  Characters  of  the  most  celehrated  Penstf «» 
Family.  '  , 

Volume  I  and  TL /containing  the  Pwnferf  &ll»J;' 
with  the  Arms  neatly  engraven  on  Wood.  Pii(»  w.a  w 

In  the  Press,  s^d  1»  *  State  of  considmM  i™" 
ness.  Volutnes  1(1.  and  TV.  containing  the  Peenieifwi- 
land  and  Ireland.  _^. 

••*  Any  Correclioas  directed  to  the  Pabli»fcw»«» 
tliankfnlly  received, 


\ 

I 

[.TRAVELS  to  DISCOVER  to  SOURCE 

f  THE  NILE,  !■  the  Yean  ITflB.  1109,  ITTO,  nif.  1TT£, 
il  HTS.  By  JAMES  BRUCB.  of  Klanilrd;  Esq.  F.R.». 
m  Sd  Edit,  corrected  ind  enlarged.  To  which  Is  preflzed. 
\MA(t  of  the  Antbor,  handsomely  printed  in  7  volt.  8vo. 
ih  a  volume  of  Copper-plates  in4to.  4^  16$.  In  Boards. 
i  few  Copies  arc  printed'  in  royal  8vo.  with  first  luipres- 
Has  of  the  Ptaites.    Price  il.  it.  in  Boards. 

THE  SCENERY,  ANTIQUITIES,  and  BIO- 
ftAPHY  OF  SOUTH  WALES.  fh»m  Ifyttiftia  collected 
WnrTwo  Excnrslons  In  the  Year  1803. 

Br  BENJAMIN  HEATH  MaLKIN,  Esq.  M.  A.  F-  S.  A. 
1 1  vol.  4to.  Utnstrated  with  Views,  drawn  and  engraved 
f  Laporte^aud  a  Map  of  the  Country,  il.  I2s.  6d.  Boards. 
1  few  Copies  may  be  had  with  the  Views  finely  coloured 
r  Laporte.  Prire  U.  4s.  in  Boards, 
^ilsoa  3«d  Edit,  in  Sirols.  Svo.  with  considerable  Addi- 
MS,  and  Two  Engravings,  by  Landseer.and  Middiman. 
rice  II.  It.  In  gourds. 

•*  Mr.  ICaikiii  displari  a  msstenr  of  UtIc,  ind  Is  lo  Inttnictire 
■IpAnion  i  we  hive  nojiciiutioa  in  isBtgnlog  bim  «  place  In  the 
m  elan  of  TouritU."  M.  R0V.  *'  Tliis  la  one  of  the  most  ela- 
nte,  and  Indeed,  tatttractory  accoaota  of  a  tour  throut h  South 
lOtt,  that  haa  vet  appeared.'*  Brit.  OrH.  *•  Mr.  Malkin  poa- 
'  eye  asa  the  (eeltngs  of  a  conTct  and  animated  obacrrer 
;  and  describes.  In  appropriate  tei 


VOYAGE^  AND  TRAVELS. 


laaca  in  rcflev  before  him. 
•».  Rtv. 


ternu,  the  acrnery  which 
Mis  style  is  elefant  and  correcL" 


THE  TOPOGRAPHY  of  TROY,  and  ITS 
ICINrTY,  Illustrated  and  explained  by  Drawings  and 
escripltons.  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  bcr  Grace  the 
mchess  of  Devonshire. 

By  WILLIAM  OELL,  Esq.  of  Jesns  College.  M.A.  F.R  S. 
JL.  8.  aiid.late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

In  Folio,  Price  ^0l.  lOs.  in  Boards. 
In  the  Work  are  given  forty-three  coloured  Plates,  taken 
•m  accurate  Drawings,  made  on  the  Spot,  by  tbe  Author, 
Id  chiefly  engraved  by  Mr.  Medlaiid.  Tbe  Work  is  de- 
pied  to  alTurd  ah  Opportunity  to  such  as  have  not  visited 
e  Country  of  forming  their  own  opinions  of  the  Topo. 
tphy  of  Homer. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  and  ANTIQUITIES 
r  ITHACA,  dedicated  by  Permission  to  tbe  King. 
By  WILLIAM  CELL,  Esa.  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S  A. 
nd  Member  of  the  Society  of  Dlletantl. ,  In  one  vol.  4to. 
iustiated  by  Engravings.    Price  21.  iSf.  6d.  in  Boards.  - 
"  We  are  now  oblTced,  br  the  limits  of  our  Review,  to  close  Mr. 
elPa  vdlume,  which  (we  take  iliis  opportunity  oTobaerTina)  is  a  ape- 
lenof  fcry  elegant  typography.  That  we  liatre  perused  it  with  un- 
Mimoo  satisfaction,  tbe  reader  will  alr(^dv  hare  perceived.   Mere,' 
I  in  the  account  of  Troy,  he  graerally  renriera  Homer  his  own 
tminenUtor ;  yet  discoven  such  a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  mo- 
tn  writers,  as  clearly  evitices  that  he  c^ualifi^  bimaelf,  by  prcTlous 
iidy,  for  his  geffgnphical  and  antiquarian  researches."  Brir.  Crit. 

A  DrESCRIFTION  of  LATIUM  ;  or,  LA 
AMPAGNA  Dl  ROMA.  In  1  voL  demy4to.  illustrated 
r  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  a  Map.  ll.  llt.M.  inBds. 

**  It  is  not  our  fortune  often  to  meet  with  a  volume,  where  more 
Ibrmatioo  and  entertainment  are  combined.  The  work  is  confi- 
aitly,  and  we  believe  rightly,  attributed  to  a  lady  already  cele- 
laled  u  a  writer,  tiie  accomplished  Cornelia  Kniglit.*'  Br<r.  Crit. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  SCENERY  of 
ILLARNEY.  the  surrounding  Country,  and  a  consider* 
»le  Part  of  tbe  Southern  Coast  of  Ireland. 

By  ISAAC  WELD,  Esq.  M.K.  I.  A. 
i  1  vol.  4to.  with  numerous  Plates  elegantly  engraved, 
rtce  il.  i»-  and  on  rdyal  Paper,  with  Arst  Impressions  of 
le  Plates,  Price  3^  3«.  in  extra  Boards. 
"  In  Mr.  Weld  tbis  illuatrlooa  and  beautiful  icenery  has  found 
I  accurate  and  able  delineator.  Mi<pen  and  his  penal  have  both 
eo  employed  with  effect,  and  we,  have  seldom  teen  a  work  that 
anbincs  more  classical  illustraUon  with  a  high  degree  o(  graphic 
xellcnce.  ^ 

NORTH  WALES ;  inclading  its  Scenery,  Ai^ 
initlea.  Customs,  and  some  Sketches  of  iu  Natural  His. 
ry ;  delineated  from  Two  Excursions  through  all  the 
tercattng  Parts  of  that  Country,  during  the  Summer 
^  1T9B  nnd  1801.  By  tbe  Rev.  W.  BINGLEY.  A.  M. 
\  t  vols.  8VO.  illustrated  with  a  new  and  accurate  Map, 
'0ii4Upleces,and  several  favourite  Welsh  Airs.  U.U.  Bds. 
'*  We  nave  no  hesitation  in  declsriag  that  these  volomea  deserve 
l»e  ranhed  aoiong  tbe  best  perfonnaacea  of  the  kind ;  nor  will  any 
le  hereafter  act  wisely,  who  should  visit  Vorth  Walca^  wltlMot 
Sklng  them  his  companion.''    Brit,  Crit, 

GLEANINGS  througJiWALES.  HOLLAND, 
NO  WESTPHALIA.  By  Mr.  PRATT. 


The  8isth  Edition.  In  S  vols.  Price  l/.4f.  in  Boards. 
V  we  have  found  so  many  lively  and  pleasant  exhibitions  of  nan- 


we  cannot  but  recommend  It  to  our  readers  as  a  highly  amusing 
and  interesting  performance."    ahjI.  Rgt; 

GLEANINGS  in  ENGLAND  j  descriptive 
of  the  Countenance,  Hind,  and  Character  of  the  Country. 

By  Mr.  PRATT. 
Vol.  I.  II.  Price  105.  6d.  each,  in  Boards;  and  'Vol.  tIT. 
Price  lit.  in  Boards. 
Tbe  Second  and  Third  Volumes  may  be  had  separately. 
*"n>e  aathor  continues  to  merit  the  character  he  has  long  and 
deservedly  maintained,  of  a  sprightly  aitd  aaiTeabie  writer;  of  an 
iittelligent,  and  often  a  sagacious  observer  oi  human  life  and  maa- 
neis."     ttrit.  Crit. 

NOTES  on  the  WEST  INDIES,  written 
duijng  the  ^apedition  under  the  Command  of  tbe  lale  Ge- 
neral Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 

By  GEORGE  PINCKARD.  M.D 
In  .1  vols.  8vo.    Price  ]/.  JOs.  in  Boards. 
"  This  work  is  an  extremely  valuable  addition  to  our  informatioa 
upon  Colonial  Affairs.    It  abounds  In  facta  the  result  ol  actual  ob» 
servatlon.'*    C<A»*.  Rn: 

TRAVELS  in  SOUTH  AMERICA  daring 
the  year  1801.  180;;,  lAO.i.  and  1H04 ;  containing  a  DescHp- 
tion  of  the  Captain  Generalship  of  Caraccas,  and  an  Ac> 
count  of  tlK  Discovery,  Conquest.  Topography,  Legislatore, 
Commerre.  Finance,  and  Natural  Prodjictions  of  the  Coun- 
try ;  with  a  View  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Spa- 
niards and  the  Native  Indians. 

By  F.  I>EPX>NS, 

LAte  Agent  to  the  French  Govenimrat  at  Caraccas. 

•••  Translated  from  the  French. 

Tn  2  Vols.  Bvo.  with  a  Map  of  tl^e  Country.  Price  M.  U. 

"  It  is  Willi  Uie  rresiiettraii^laction  that  we  congratulaU  our  rea- 
ders on  the  appearance  ol  tiie  volumes  before  us,  in  whtrli  thry 
will  ()nd4rery  ample  details  on  tite  natural  resources  and  productions, 
accompanied  liv  mucircuriouf  information  on  the  internal  state  and 
RoTemment  of  tlie  Spanish  Colonies  in  America.  Such  a  woric  |iaa 
an  additional  value  to  an  Rngllahman,  since  the  acquisition  of 
innidid  has  opened  to  ua  a  coromuoicalion  with  this  fertile  and 
•}elislitru1co«inirr."   Ed.  Rtv. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  CEYLON,  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Country,  Inhabitants,  and  natural  Pro- 
ductions :  with  Narratives  of  a  Tonr  round  the  Island  In 
iBiio,  tbe  Campaign  in  Candy  in  1803,  and  a  Jimrney  to 
Ramisseram  In  iBiH. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMBS  CORDINBR,  A.M. 
Late  Chaplain  to  the  Garrison  of  Oolumbo.    In  two  vols. 
4to.  ilhistrated  by  twenty-flve  Engravings  from  original . 
Drawings.    Price  V.  isa.  6d.  in  Boards. 

••  Conaidered  as  volumes  of  Travels,  Mr.  Cordlner*s  labours  mau 
enjoy  a  respectable  rank  among  naeful  and  aireeable  publications. 

To  tliQse  who  r-" '  '    —  .--.=-     —  .- —  *-i— ^-  -. 

this 


I  either  wi«h  to  ao  to  India,  or  have  friends  there, 
'  Description  of  Ceylon'  will  be  peculiarly  agreeable."  Antijae, 


A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of 

ENGLAND;  exhibiting  the  various  Snbdivlsions of  eai!h 
County  Into  Hundreds,  Lathes,  Wapentakes,  &c.  The  Va- 
hiatlnns  In  tbe  King's  Boolts  -.  the  Patrons  of  tbe  Eccle- 
siastical Benertces ;  and  the  Tutelary  Saint  of  each  Church. 
—Tbe  Distance  and  Bearing  of  every  Parish,  or  Hamlet, 
from  the  nearest  Post  Office  Town.~  Markets.— Fairs.— 
Corpnratlon^—Free  Schools.— Tbe  Situation  and  Dcscrip. 
tion  of  Monasteries,  and  other  religious  Houses— Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.— Assizes  and  Petty  Sessions.— Col- 
lected nrom  tbe  most  anthentic  Documents,  and  arranged 
in  alphabetical  Order.  By  NICHOLAS  CARLISLE, 
Fellow  and  Secretary  of  tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
don.   In  two  thick  voU.  4to.    Price 52.  bt.  in  Boards*- 

This  Work  will  be  emfnently  useful.— I.  To  Magistrates 
in  the  Removal  of  Paupers,  &c.— II.  To  Conveyancers, 
Solioilors.  Buyers  and  Sellers  of  Estates  and  Property  by 
Commisaion,  Gentlemen  desirous  of  purchasing,  and  to 
those  who  may  hare  occasion  to  examine  the  Public  Ad- 
vertisements, &e.— 1 11.  To  all  Persons  concerned  in  the 
Government,  and  In  the  various  Public  Offices,  parties- 
larly  the  Post  Office  Departments.— IV.  To  Students. 
Private  Gentlemen,  Authors,  and  other  Persons  of  Re. 
search,  who  may  require  authentic  Information  respecting 
the  local,  statistical,  and  other  Facta  and  Circumstaocca 
relating  to  the  Kingdom  of  England.— V.  To  the  Clergy, 
and  all  Persons  in  any  Manner  connected  with  Eccle- 
siastical Benefices,  local  Righls,  and  other  Otjecto  appt-r 
ttining  lo  ihe^tablishment. 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HUR8T,  REES,  AND  ORME. 


f  r  «Ter  thtn  wn  a  botfit  IndUpcDMWe  for  reference  to  a  rait 
•arlety  pi  pcriuns  it  la  thi»,  which  beanai  the  same  time  everr 
niark  of  the  atoiott  apcur«cy  thai  the  nntwc  oriibe  maUer  coo- 
tamed  will  allow  us  to  expect."  Brit.  Orit,  "  We  e«Bbracc  ttie 
flnt  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  pablie  ki  tlie  acquitkion  of 
«hif  usefai  perrormanee,  and  of  offering  Mr.  CarHtle  that  coraraev. 
datioD  Co  wbich  hit  dUlaence  and  indcfaU&able  industnr  are  emi- 
nentlt  entilkd.  A  coropllation  of  ihU  kind,  executed  vKh  piitiencc 
and  McHtT,  haa  long  bren  a  desidenium.  and  the  task  of  Atllng 
up  this  hiatus  in  our  libraries,  could  not  have  fallen  into  better 
hands."   Mom.  anu 

CHRONICLE  ef  die  CID,  Rodrigo   Diaz 

<le  Bivac,  the  Ctnipeador. 

Correctetl  by  ROBERT  S.OUTHBY.  lo  Un.  Price  U.  15*. 

in  Botrds. 

"  The  Chronick  of  (he  CU,  tr  the  Hittorjr  of  tbe  life  and 
Adfentures  of  that  jattly  celebrated  warrior,  were  at  all  timet 
wiirtbr  of  beiojK  translated  into  English  for  the  eoterUlomeot  of  the 
loven  of  noveltr ;  bot  at  the  present  period  thc^  are  pMticuUrlr 
valuable,  as  exhibitinataltaof  netlontfcharac'er,  which  nay  find 
•oae  nal  ptiaUcli  in  less  romaniic  Uuws."   jurj^'dr.  Jim. 

THE  TRAVELS  OF  BERTRANDON  DE 

LA  BROCQUIBRB,  CouoMilor  and  First  E«i«ire  Car- 
ver to  Philippe  Le  Bod,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  Pales- 
tine,  f»d  his  Retam  Prom  Jenaalem  evertauid  to  Fraace, 
during  the  Years  l«32  and  14SS,  extracted  and  put  into 
modern  Frendh  from  a  MaauKript  in  the  National  LI- 
brary  at  Paris. 


,     ..w...«i«r«i  vj  'nvnAO  JUIUiKS,  EM.  HP 


fhMB  Bombay  to  Mocin  and  foes  io  the  Bed  ikZ 
JMmey  fnmi  Biies  to  Caiio  and  Resets  to  EOBL 
By  the  lale  ABRAHAM  ?ABSO!IS,lStr 
Counl  awl  Factor  Mariaeat  SwatoSa. 

In  1  vol.  4to    «,rt€lltohedii(thTwoEi5!5L  Pte 
W.  5i.  Jn  Boaids.  -^    -^  r™, 

"  We  hM«  throuchoat  feuad  Mr.  tutm  h  MrHtfe  mi 
atHeablecouiMBton.  Hi»  trareb  aie  i^rasAr^SSri^ 
up  out  of  booW,  bat  appear  to  be  a  bitUtiwrMiSnS 
he  himirlf  nw  aod  heardrThis  deKdptloasanSnwca^L^ 
and  soiaetimes  exhibit  •pedawM^iSpSlS'UPR 
iMritf  nw  aenalblc^  and  nm  trfflinf  j  STeiSBtito  m 
sute  of  (be  counirfea.  through  whJdTU  UudSL^SiSt 
benng  bw  narraUre  withTrepr^otalJoa^ffie  W^Sto 

^tSi£^*i2i!?pe7,S?^h'?ii?i^ 


MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  of  Saigery;  Yolomd 
the  First ;  as  they  relate  to  Wounds.  IJleers,  and  Plstnlas; 
Anenrisms,  and  Womid«d  Arteries,  Fractares  of  the  Umba, 
and  the  Duties  of  the  Military  and  Hospllal  Bocsaon. 

By  JOHN  BELL,  Burgeon. 
In  1  large  vol.  royal  4to.  illnstraled  by  Eighty  Engravings, 
many  of  them  accurately  coloared  from  Nature.  Price4<.4<. 

1— —  Volame  the  Second ;  containiog 

the  operations  of  Saigery,  as  they  relate  to  the  Anatomy 
and  DIseasea  of  the  Urethra  and  Bladder,  and  the  Anatomy 
and  Diseases  of  the  Scall  and  Brain.  In  Two  Paru,  royal 
410.  IJIiistrated  by  uuineioas  Engravings.    Price  51.  5«.   - 

— • Vojurac  the  Third ;  being  Con- 

aallaHofis  and  Operaltous,  on  the  more  Important  Sur- 
gical Diseases,  containing  a  Series  of  Cases,  caicniated  to 
ittnatraie  chieOy  the  Doctrine  of  Tamoars,  and  other  Ir- 
regular Paru  of  Surgery,  aud  (o  instruct  the  young  Sur- 
ge«n  how  to  form  bis  Prognosticf.  aod  to  plan  bis  Opera- 
lions.  In  royal  4to.  iUusinted  with  S7  Engravipu*  Price 
3/.  is.  in  Board!. 

A  SYSTEM  of  OPERATIVE  SURGERY, 

founded  on  the  BASIS  of  ANATOMY. 
IQr  CHARLES  BELL. 
Volume  the  First,  in  royal  8vo.  lUnstrated  with  nnmerons 
Engravings.  Price  IBs.  Ita  Boards. 

•••  The  Second  Volame  la  Ui  the  Prcaa,  and  speedily 
will  be  published. 

THE  ANATOMY  of  the  HUMAN  BODY. 

By  JOHN  aud  CHARLES  BELLr Surgeons,  Edinbaigh. 
Xa  4  vols,  royal  8vo.    The  Two  flrst  Volames  iif  the  above 
Worii  contain  the  Anatomy  of  Ike  Bones,  Muscles,  and 
Joints ;  and  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries ;  with  numerous 

'  Engnvings.  Price  1^  lOs.  In  Boards.  The  Third  Volume 
contain*  the  Aaalomy  of  the  Brain,  and  Description  of 

■the  Coarse  of  the  Nervea,  and  the  Aaalomy  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear.  with  Engravlncs.  Price  1^.  in  Boards.  The  Fourth 
eotttalns  the  Anatomy  of  the  Viscera  of  the  Abdomen,  the 
Parti  In  the  Male  aud  Female  Pelvis,  and  the  Lymphatic 
System,  with  an  Appendisand  Engravings,  which  com- 
plaits  tiie  Work,  royal  Sv«.  The  Second  BdiUoa.  Price 
)5».  in  Bosrda. 

ENGRAVINGS  of  the  ARTERIES,   ilfiis- 

tratinc  the  Secnnfl  Volume  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Hamau 
|k>dy,  by  JOHN  BELL,  Surgeon ;  and  serving  as  an  Intro, 
duction  to  the  Surgery  «?  the  Arteries,  by  CHARLES 
BELL,  Surgeon.  .  Superbly  printed  In  Imperial  Svo.  and 
beaatifally  coloured.  The  Second  Edit.  Price  U.  u.  Rds 
' "  Ife  hare  acen  no  work  better  calculated  for-glfing  clear  idear 
on  ^fl  important  bnoch  ofaaatoair,  and  we  fltronglj  recom- 
mend it  te  our  medicid  friends,  as  at  once  a  vei^  iiiefuJ  and 
big h1^  ornanental  addJtios  to  their  libnrles."  Jtf .  %v.         '    ^ 

THE  ANATOMY  of  the  BRAIN ;  explahied 

In  a  Series  of  Engravings,  beaatifnily  coloured,  with  a  I 
Dissertation  on  th»  Communlcatlpo  between  the  Ventri.  I 
cIcfoflheBraia.         By  CHARLES  BEL|.,        * '''^*"  | 


Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  t 
In  royal  4lo.    Price  91.  it.  in  Boakw. 

.«ihoV.*a:7ti„TJs!E-2aij;'.SSh«r^^ 

A  SERIES  of  ENGI^VIKGS,  enhflw 
(he  COURSE  of  the  NERVES.  B?  CHAtLESKlZ 
Fc  low  of  the  Royal  College  of  SsifMSf.  oT^dZ 
*?;*»leMe>-preis  Descriptions.  Price  U.  it. inlw*. 
.J  25£?  «»«'^»in»  ai*  in  the  authors  nsad  slvk  of  mmm 
and  ekfance,  and  they  may  thefefert  be  rcMied  «  i  S 
acqaJaitToa to tlie medfcalllbia^!^  jl.>t?^ 

ENGRAVINGS  of  the  BONES,  MUSCm 
and  JOINT.S,  lilqstraUng  the  First  Voiaoe  af  the  l» 
tomy  01  the  Human  Body.  By  JOHN  BKLL,S«ius.  U 
4to.  with  aboat  890  pages  of  expltatiofy  Leuermi 
Price  1/.  li«.  M.  in  Boards. 

THE  CHEMICAL  LECTUBES  oflk» 
lebraled  Dr.  JOSEPH  BUCK. 

Regius  Professor  of  Chemistry  la  theUaiwnHf  af  Ml. 
burgh ;  pabllsbed  f^om  tbeAulhor^  ManaKrtpti,  ^JMT 
ROBINSON,  LL.D.  Profesiorof  Nataraipkii«Wfghdi 
Univertity  of  Sdlnboivb.  With  Notes,  shiicmytltdni 
historical,  by  the  Editor,  partly  far  lllattRte  afft 
Text,  and  partly  in  order  to  ascertain  theOUmofOt 
Black,  and  other  cmtueat  Phllosophen of  tbettUadBw, 
lo  the  great  Discoveriea  and  imprsfcaMali  vMhm 
been  made  in  thto  Science,  espMlaKy  siaee  the  1mm. 
In  2  voU.4(o.  with  a  Head  of  ike  Aathor.  P}ic»3Lk.Mi 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY  Md  NA- 
TURALHISTORT.    To  which  Is  prefixed, tbtPUmfkr 
of  ChemUtr/.       By  A..  F.  FOURCROY. 
The  5tb  Edition,  with  Notes.   By  JOHN  THOISOll,lv 
gCAu.  Edinburgh.    In  3  vols,  royal  8to.  Pria  M  ItoCi 

•*Thi8  edition  haa  a  claim  to  oarattentioa,M  itcsaitfai 
nofita  which  hate  been  added  by  the  editor.  neSMuoiAi 
Anlaal  Kugdon,  Pan  IV.  are  narticalarlr  iaanrtbi  ai  lae- 
rwting.  Tlie  same  may  iodeed  be  said  owiiaf  HKtMsiJil 
«e  have  no  doubt  that  thli  edition  wilt  befbaad  M|blr  am« 
chemical  studenU.*'    M.  Mtv. 

LECTURES  on  DIET  and  REGIMEKi  i^ 
lug  a  systematic  Inqnitr  Into  the  most  nlisai}  Moi^ 
preserving  Health,  and  prolonging  Ufe ;  taceilcr  di 
Physiological  and  Chemical  ExpfauutiMi,  aicdrid 
chieSy  for  ihe  Use  of  ftaitties ;  ia  oidei  la  lsihhlkpi» 
vaiUng  Abnaas  and  Pr^ndlces  In  Medidnc.  Islfev 
vol.  8?o.  Hy  A.  P.  M.  WILUCH,  M.  D. 

>.r .-__..      PliCtfrMt 


THE  PHARMACOPCEIA  «f  tb^  ROYAl 
COLLEOBOFPaYSIOANSOF  LOI(2>0!f»lr 


J 


DIVINITY 


toiUib;  with  Note*,  tadexci  of  New  NamM,  ^IfP!'^  I 
SSr&c  Ac.   t>TH©MAB  HEALUE.  M  D.  P.  R.  8. 
jmkpm  Lecturer  at  the  ColU^  «f  S»y»»g«V»J 

Idltioi,  wviHd  tnd  Maptcd  to  the  tut  improved  Bdltton 
f  ifte  Co««»e ;  with  ui  Index,  ihowliig  thi  general  Dojjj 
fUedlcliS.  By  JOHN  LATHAM,  MO.  Fellow  of  the 
•TalConctt  6f  Phytidana,  Physician  to  the  Haffdalea, 
M 16  St.  Itartbotoinew's  Hoepital.  Priee  is.  in  Boards. 
A  TREATISE  on  TROPICAL  DISEASES, 

m  MIUTARY  OPERAtlONS,  AND  ON  THE  Cl^l- 
IATB0FTHBWE8T  INDIES-     ^ 

ByBBNJAMiNM06BLY,M  p. 

Tbe4lh  edit,  la  l  vol.  8v«.  Price  i«t.  ed.  In  Boards. 

THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC. 

By  EDWARD  GOODMAN  CLARKE,  M.D. 
)f  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  London,  and  Phyriclan 
» the  Forces,  &c.  the  2d  edit.    In  1  vol.  8vo.  Price  9».  In 

"^nifol-we  may  be  r««Hniiieiiiled  toibe  P>^^*"SS^''!Si 
M  bcK  corapwdiom  of  note™  »"P«»~"^»  "S^f^S?  jK? 
icnpcatlctir«hlch  we  haw  had  occanon  lo  perwe/'  grt*.  ww. 
:  Wettrncifi*  N^^mneiwi  thii  work  u  deterrlni  of  the  aUentioo, 


totolame  may  tw  recommeiided  toibe  !»*««.« 
It  compeadiam  of  note™  »"'P«»™"^i. ^J^f 
satlctir«hlch  we  haw  had  occanon  lo  perwe/' 
-arsienli  recommend  this  *<»!i."r*fS!"^iSiffi 
tarlr  oT  the  Junior  hranchea  of  the  Jtrofewc 
in  AH  able^d  scicnUic  manoer."   W«.  yesr". 


cine  and  Sutciy;  lieint  a  coaipleta  Syrtem  of  Modern 
Domestic  Medicine:  eaMbWng In  fiimlilar Terms  the  Ijlest 
and  most  Important  Discoveries  relative  to  t*«  P»22»f*?»» 
Distinction.  Causes,  and  Cuw  of  DIsnses  by  Medicine 
and  Diet,  particularly  Coiisamptionof  the  Ungs,  Asthma. 
Indigestion,  Flatnlencc,  Gout.  SorophnU,  Palsy.  Rbeania- 
Usm.  Cancer.  Wonns.  Nervoas  and  VUons  Complaints, 
the  Diseases  of  Children,  &c.  &c.   To  which  are  added, 
a  Family  Dispensatory  and  a  Copious  Appendix,  contain- ^ 
ing  explicit  iBstnicflons  tor  the  ordinary  Management  of  • 
Children,  and  sncb  Cases  or  Accidents  which  reqirtre  im- 
medlale  Aid,  &c,         ^  By  RICHARD  R^ECB.  M.  D^^ 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Collcce  of  Sorgeons.  Author  of  a  Tm- 
tise  on  the  Lichen  islandtcns.  In  Diseases  of  the  Lnngs, 
&c.    Fourth  BdllloB.  oonsldetaUy  enlarged  and  corrected. 
I  li  1  vol.  8Vo.  Price  10».  6rf.  In  Boards. 
<«  It  If  of  importaooe  that  ercry  man  ahould  bo  enabled  to  know 

rational  modct  of  caw.    forthia  purpose  Dr.  aeecc'i  l^k   la 
Crk.lUv. 


artlcJuiir'^  rh^'juntor  ffinchA"lf  tte  7^Mion,  as  U  I. 
rlttcn  In  an  able4U)d  scienUic  manner."    MM,  yesm, 

MEDICINiE  PRAXEOS  COMPENDIUM, 

ymplomaia.  Camas.  DIagnosIn,  ^"^^J^;,fJ^^^} 
itioneni.exhibens.  Anetojre  ?-G- .O-ARKB.  M.D^ol- 
ifil  Rcgalis  Medlcomm  LoadlnensU.  nee  non  eaerellns 
ledico.  Bditio  Quarta.  Piurlmam  Ancta  ct  Bmendata. 
'rice  5i.  sewed* 
PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the 
TRRINB  HEMORRBAQB;  with  »««[*•«»  J*  "•»• 
■gemeat  of  the  Placenta.  By  JOHN  BURNS, 

el^tnrer  on  Midwifery,  and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of 
faysieians  and  Surgeons  In  Glasgow.  In  t  voL  8vo. 
rice  U  la  Boards. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  ABORTION ;  coDtaiiH 
II  an  Account  of  the  Mauieif  In  which  li  takes  place. 
If  Cause,  which  psoduee  It.  id  the  Method  of  pre- 
entint.  or  ireatlM  it.  By  JOHN  BURNS, 

LcmeV  of  Mld3lfe.y.  and  Member  of 'fe  Facrity  of 
tiyaieians  and  Surgeons  la  Glasgow.    Tbe  Sd  Ediiioti. 

"*  We^i?  JSi^dlbU  »ol«me  with  l«at aaUifacHpn.  mid  «■« 
raJglylccommcnd  it  to  ibc  altenOoo  of  aU  oar  medical  rcadeH." 

"ah  ESSAY,  Medical,  Pliilosopfaical,  and  Che- 
aictl.  oa  DRUNKENNESS,  and  Us  Effecto  oa  the'Hn- 
mnBody*  By  THOMAS  TROTTER,  M.  D. 

ate  Physician  to  his  MfOwty*  "?«^pJI««25!L;'J!f 
^yal  Medical  Society  of  Edinborgh.  The  Second  Edi- 
on.  In  1  vol.  8V0.  Price  5$  in  Boards. 

HEDiaNA  NAUTICA ;  ao  Eiiay  oa  the 
ilMasca  of  Seamen.  By  THOMAS  TROTTBR,  M.  D. 
ftttP^slclafi  to  his  MMwIy*  ««««.  ^«-  *«  »  "^^  "^■ 
•rloe  II.  3«.  la  Boards.  _  ^ 

A  VIEW  of  the  NERVOUS  TEMPERA- 
I BNT.  Betaf  a  Piacttcal  Inqniry  into  Ae  increatliig  Pw- 
Ui»M,  PidXatlon.  and  Treatment  ofOiJMJDlsttj^ 
oMMly  called  Nervovs.  BUlMS.  Stomach,  and  Uver 
iomplalBis;  ladlgestloB.  Low  Spirits.  Goat.  ftc. 

^  Sy  THOMAS  TROTTEB,  M.D.       ..     .,- 

ate  Physician  to  hU  MiOertTs  Fleet,  fomerl;  ^hyaiclan 

(la  the  ROfal  Hospital  at  Haslar.  &«.  &«• 

Tbe  £d  edit.  In  i  Volume,  8vo.  price  7».  M.  In  Boaras. 

CONVERSATIONS  Bn  CHEMISTRY.  In 
hich  the  EUments  of  that  Science  are  Ibmillarly  es- 
men  lae  -»{«»«^j^  ^^  Experimente.    la  «  vols.  ismu. 


performance.^' 

An'  ESSAY  on  DISEASES  ihcidental    to 
EUROPEANS  in  HOT  CLIMATES,  with  the  Method  of 
prevenling  their  fliul  Consequences.  ^  ^  ^^ 
^  ,  By  JAM^  LIND.  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed. 

Fe  low  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  Edmbnrgh  and  Copen- 
hagen: late  Physician  at  Haster,  ami  Portsmouth. 

To  which  U  added,  an  APPENDIX  concerning  INTER- 
MITTENT FEVERS,  and  a  simple  and  easy  «^7^io  rea- 
der Sea  water  IMi.  and  to  prevent  a  Scardlv  of  PrevU 
slons  in  long  Voyages  at  Sea.  Tbe  Sixth  Edifion.  Price 
Ht.  in  Boards. 

A  TREATISE  on  VETERINARY  MEDI- 
CINE,  eontainlng'a  Compendlam  of  the  Veterinaiy  Art, 
Sr  an  tSmateTkscripltoii  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
Ind  their  Mode  of  Triatmenl ;  the  Anatomy  and  PhWo- 
So^  of  the  Foot,  and  tbe  PrUidples  and  Piacttee  of  Shoe- 
Si:  llln-tratcd  by  Plates,  with  Observatfons  on  Stable 
Management,  Feeding,  Exercise,  and  Condition. 
^^  By  JAMiS  WHITE,  of  Exeter. 

Ute  Velerlnaiy  Snrg«»n  to  the  Plnit  RgJ««J  «f  Jjjjj 
Dragoons.  Dedicated  by  Permlsaioa  to  HIa  Royal  High- 
nSrihe  Dukeof  York.  The  Eighth  EdlBoa.  coosldeiably 
enlarged.  Price  Is.  In  Boarda. 

REMARKS  on  the  FREQUENCY  and  FA- 
TALITY of  dltreiwit  Dls«»es  i»rtlcular^  «  »e  ^ 
grtssivelnciaase  of  Consumption,  wlHi,Obiervattoaa  oa 
the  influence  of  the  Seasons  on  MortaU^r. 

By  WILUAM  WOQLLCOMBE,  MJ>. 
Intaro.    Price  Gs.  In  Boaids. 


A 'practical   DICTIONARY  of  DO- 

Stui  medicine,  tor  the  apectal  Use  of  the  Clergy, 
u^^  Sminei  and  young  Prwtltloneni  in  Medicine. 

?JtoW?rte?WWtt^^^ 

Discoveries  relative  to  tbe  Causes.  Trmtmeut,  and  Pro. 


talnedand 

ri  tbPlatesJiy^Umry^ 


Price  14<.  In  Boards 


,'amn  itudcnU  of 

liar  diipoiiiloa 

'  CJfperimrnti, 

T  the  capsclty 

w»  wUh  to  dlte 
pttbUcaXtoa  CM 


veutlott 

E"l&toV.^al^^ 

teScs  Medical  Police  and  Jurispiudence,  Pharmacy,  PW- 

JSk«yJ^iy,JdW«*fcnr'  Tberapeallcs.  &c.dcc 

••'^*'''*'^By  RICHARD  RBECE.  M.D. 

M^her  of  the  Ro>al  College  of  Snraeonsia  Loadon,  Aa- 

!k?oftheDome4cMedSalOnide.W.&e.    la  i  Ivf t 

JffroyalSvo.    Price  ISs.  lu  Boards. 

A  SHORT  SYSTEM  of  COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY  traaabLttd  from  tlpe  German  of  J.  F.  Blumen- 

PtoUoW  Of  the  Royal  College  of  sargeons  fn  l^doa.  and 


amllieaaart  Yoaag  Practltloaers,  or  Stadeau  In  Medt-  \  In  i  vol.  »vo.    t-nce  i«. 
ZOIXIXOFERS  SERMONS  «a  ^S!o'f!,^^^'^l^'Z^^^^ 


f' 


By  the  Rev.  williasi  iw^*,  'T;%'.  ms^^a^ 
R  B  larca  wis.  Svo.  Secoid  EdWoa,  Price  U.  U.  Boards. 


I.  la  Boards. 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HURST,  REE8,  AND  ORMB.  ^ 

1  Volaine  svo.  price  9t  b  Kmhi. 
MiD  lh«  volume.  lBM5«?t£SSl 


K  T.'^lf f"**'"^*^"!  t""«nony  of  a»  the  periodical  journali.' 
l)ot»,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  fiivour«/ihe  Sermons  and 

lu^  "•'V'^c>f<»  ind  caiHi^ting  strain  of  eloquence  in 

S^flrJi'l'*'':?  f?*^  ^"^  animated,  is  sufflciently  known 
Jnd lxh7hH  S  ."U!  "**.'''"'^ *"?  genulhesplritof  christianily. 
and  exhibit  religion  to  our  vieur  in  a  form  the  most  ani- 
niatcd  and  allnrlng.  is  indeed  their  pecuiSr  praise  as 
tbonsand.  can  happily  twtify.  from  their  own  experieo" 

ltl?hSr?iSdS"iye?''''^'^"^  "^'^^  '''-"^- 

SERMONS  on   the  GREAT  FESTIVALS 

Uipsick.         B}  tlic  Rev.  WILLIAM  TOOKb7fr  T 
J"  e  large  Volumes  Uvo.  pric^  1/.  4*.  in  Boards"    * 
A  New  LiteraJ  TRANSLATION  from  the 

OriRinnl  GttliEK  of  Ihe  APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLES  with 
a  Commentary,  and   Notes  Philological.  Critical    EvulL 

£?i7rr/.S"ii:r'''''' '•"'-''•: '«''""^^^^^^^^ 

By  JAMES  MACKNIGHT.  D.  D. 

£!!•..      ?!  **  ^.  Hnnnony  o#  the  Gospels,'*  &c    The  fid 

Edition  (to  which  is  prefixed  an  Acconn    of  the  Life  If 

the  Author.)  in  6  vols.  8vo.    Price  31.  i:is.  6rf.  In  siaTdV 

LECTURES  deliveicd  in  tlie  Pariah  Church 

of  Wi,lcefleld,  ill  the  Year  nm.  on  that  Part  of  the  Li- 

li.fy  of  Uie  Cbnrch  of  England  contained  in  the  Mora- 

u!  r^'Tv    ^         ^y  THOMAS  ROGERS.  M.A  ™ 

Master  of  ihe  Grammar  School.  Aftenioon  Lecturer  of  8t 

John's,  and  Sunday  Evening  Leclnrei  of  the  Pariah  rhn»^h 

In  WaXertdd.    la  4  vol..  clown  8vo.     Price  ,Zi*!?„^"Bd. 

DISCOURSES  on  varions  SUBJECTS     Rv 

^^     ^  ,    ,  JEREMY  TAYLOR  DO.  ^ 

L'?S^SSiirA'"Ji  LM?4!!^.P.y'- "-  «rst'and  late 


Urd  Bishop  oDoii  andJonnX' A'^U'^SirnT 
3  vols.  Kvo.  Price  1/.  7«.  in  boards.  -ioinou^ln 

THE  RULE  and  EXERCISES  of  HOLY 
LIVING,  in  which  are  described  the  Means  and  iV^i™ 
ments  of  obtaining  every  Virtue^  anS  the  RemeS^s  aSlnJi 
every  Vice,  and  Conaideratlon.  serving  to  theVesfsfhi  ai 
Temptations;  together  with  Fiayers.  cSntalnlnrihe  Whole 
Day  of  a  Christian,  and  the  Parts  of  Devotion  /itodfot 
all  Occasions,  and  furnished  for  all  NecesslSe. 
MA  Au^Jy  «REMY  TAYLOR,  D.  D 
And  edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  ThlriwalK  M.  A  (be  5Ttl, 
Edition,  in  I  vol.  8vo.    Price  U.  in  Boardi.  ^ 

nv?N^^.h^«^^  "^  i:XERCISES  of  HOLY 

DYING,  the  Seventeenth  Edition.  **v*j  i 

By  JBR.  TAYLOR,  D.D.    In  one  vol.  gvo.  Price  7, 

TOE  GOLDEN  GROVE,  a  chosen  Mannal 
containing  what  is  to  be  believed.'practlsed  and  dMirS* 
or  prayed  for.  The  Prayers  being  flii"d  to  iS..«2Ji 
Days  of  the  Weeli.  Also  Festival  Hymna,  accordinl^o 
-IfMi'n  "  **I  ***^  *»r»f«»  Church.  Composed  2iih?ule 
of  the  Devout,  especially  of  younger  Persons 

_.      ,^.^      By  JEREMY  TAYLOR.  D.D.     '. 

■rae  mth  edit,    fn  1  vol.  ismo.   Price  e*.  Cd.  bound 

TOEpOWERofRELlGIONontheMINO 

p  di.tmgni.Ued^bMh.r  ^^^^^^^ 
The  loth  Edit,  corrwted,  and  *  - 


doaWe^purpose  of  loiproTln,  Sfc,S"S"fep5y7ii;'51tu?.* 

A    PORTRAITURE  of  IklETHODiSM 

lor  its  pafcilcailoii  but  Ihe  foTe  ofmS*  *%"cr/J'"'*'  '^  "°*^ 

PAROCHUL DIVINITY,  or  SERMnMs 


In  - 

1-.'*  "^^t  ***™o°'.  'o  »""  volume,  ia  MBib«rt»i^"^Z_ 
oectnes.  •^•ch  do  great  credit  (JTui'iSSSiSj*'  »«<  «• 

All  EXPOSITION  of  the  mSTORiTit 
WRITINGS  of  the  New  Tistameat.  wi& S^*^ 
Joined  to  each  SccUon.  Ry  the  late  TIMothyTSI.S' 
With  Meoioin  of  the  Aithor  in  iSL  i'^S?^ 
Price  Two  Guineas,  In  Board*.  '      "^'*"l««ifc 

JUDGMENT  and  MERCY  for  AFFUmn 

BVVUi  i  or.  Medilalio..*,Striiloqsies,srt  Pnii  ^ 
%.......     ,?y*^RANClSQUARLW   *^''^ 

With  a  Biographical  ant  Critiei  ln(ndn«« 
By  REGINALDS  WOLF.  uT^ 
ID  I  VOL  crown  two,   A  new  edit.  widTa  H«s«  if  a. 
^Author,  by  Freeman.   Price  Tf.  ia  Boirti! 
A  PARAPHRASE  and   COMMENTAR 
An  the  NfeW  TESTAMENT.  By  DAKIELWHitmv  n« 
in  2  v«U..Tbe  First  Volame  ^toias  ule  c^^'^i 
the  Acts  of  the  Apuatles-The  Second,  tte  l5ul 
Treatise  of  the  Milenulum.  a  Chronologiel  hSto*! 

the  End  of  each  Volume.    Tables  of  tlie  W«i  w2^ 
and  Matters  explained.    The  lOlh  Edit.     ""*'^"*^ 

A  VIEW  of  the  PRINCIPAL  DEISTIGAl 
WRrrEKS  tftat  have  appeared  ia  BBBlssd  is  «e  bit 
and  present  Century,  with  Observatiou  spoa  Aol  2 
aonie  Account  of  the  An^en  that  have  bra  siteS 
agamst  them,  in  jcveral  Utters  to  a  Friend. 
By  JOHN  LEL^D,  D.D.  In  2  fob.  8w.  Prtce  l^^ifc 
A  PRIWr  to  the  TEMPLE:  ortbeCMitit 
Parson's  Character  and  Rnle  of  Holy  Ufc.        ^^ 
By  Mr.  GEORGE  HERBERT. 
.  I n  1  vol.  foolacnp  Bvo.    Price  4».6i,ia  Bondt 
'    ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS  J  or,  an  Um, 
TRATION  of  the  «acred  Scriptares,  by  an  ashnan 
Application  of  the  Cnstomsand  Maaaen  of  Ike  ^ 
Natioiis.       ^By8AMUEL«URDER,A.II. 

In  2  voU.  Price  18».  in  Boards,  or  on  Ra^I  Wave  hie 
hot  pressed,  1/.  4*.    The  Third  Edidon.  '^ 

A  PORTRAITURE  of  QUAKERISM,  ■ 
lakeBfroin  a  View  of  the  Moral  EdaeailoB,  DiidiL 
peculiar  Cnstoms.  Religions  Principles.  Pofiticsl  isd  o5 
Economy,  and  Character,  of  the  SOaETY  of  nUENIli. 
*.K*  #  BrTHOMASCLA^KSON.M.A. 
Antho*  of  several  Easays  <mi  the  Sabjcct  fifthcSha 
Trade.  The  Second  Edition.  In  .^  vok  Sn.  Pnce  lift 
in  Boards. 

.r '  '^*^!^^  ''  ^^  ^  considered  is  a  faldiihl  porMiat  fiMk 
'•fe  of  the  QKJrt  reniark>bl€  people  exiitiMaSu»/bS 

that  of  their  ftroow  Apviogy.*'    .daa.  Jbv. 

EIGHT  SERMONS.  TbeNatveandGdt 
of  ^tiiam,  with  a  purticular  Reference  toibePiiaQiia 
of  the  Reformation.  Preached  before  the  CahwJM 
Oxford  in  the  Year  iBOi,  at  the  Lcchifc  fiwidrf tif  de 
Rev.  John  Bamplon.  M.A.  Canon  of  r -  ■ 

»..-...«.  ^  ^^ 

_ .  Mwd 
Kte.tf.iiNi 

ILLUSTRATIONS  oftheFOURGOSPH^ 

founded  on  Circunutancea  peculiar  to  oar  iMd  isi  ik 
vaQgalista.  By  JOHN  JONES.      ^ 

This  Worii,  while  it  containa  occaatmia]  Ntto  fcrOi. 


Kev.  joiiB  Bamplon.  M.A.  Canon  of  SaBsbuy. 
u^.  ^  !?  THOMAS  LE  MESURIEE,  UJL 
^^  ?/  N^w^tott  I^wirdUe.  Backs,  and  Isle 
New  Collegv,  Oxford.   In  I  vol.  8v«.  Price  Vk.6 


Evi 


ties,  Is  addressed  to  Personi  of.plaiBjSeue.  «be  wA  i^ 
IL*  o  J™P"*^'^°'^*'  and  exhibits  an  aaahHc  Deaid 
ttie  Sayings  and  Wortta  oi  Jeans  Christ,  tofetkrviUfti 
Explanations  of  obacnre  Passages,  founded  oa  Mka 
ftr  as  they  could  be  collected  from  Hlsiorlol  Iwajp 
lion.    In  1  vol.  ovo.    Price  1^.  In  Boards. 

SERMONS  on  several  Sobject].  Byikide 
Rev.  WILLIAM  PALEV.  D.D.  Snhdean  of  Liacvis.  n^ 
bfjidary  of  St.  Pauls,  and  Hector  of  Bishop  WtumA, 
Author  of  **  Natural  theology,  Hoial  PbilsMpfa?,''  it 
In  1  vol.  Svo.    Third  EdiL  Price  lOs.  fid.  ia  tark 

INTIMATIONS  AND  EVIDENCES  OFA 
FUTURE  STATE.        By  Ihe  Rev.  THOMAS  WATSOS 
In  J  wL  l«mo.  The  Second  Edition.  Price  48:  is  kadi 

POPULAR  EVIDENCES  of  NATURAL 
Ky  ® '^^^^  •»*  CHRISTIANITY.  By  the  Rer.  TOOIiiS 
'*1^T?°'*'- J"  ^  *®*- 1^<>-  AMewBdtt  •Pridi.Qi.MHA 

1  he  work  contaiDt  mullam  fn  (jarro.  is  sioaaiolr  cakBlueis 
Mtwer  the  ol^ect  which  it  baa  In -i>w;a  J  «  VpoSS«?» 

book  locietiei  icaltercd  throughout  Uic  enpiw.*  JKm.M'. 


i 


EDUCATION. 

*»«  Tb«  Proprietors  of  LiNDLEY  MURRAY^  works  htve  the  satlifiKtion  ofstitiog  to  the  Public,  th^t  the  addiliooi, 
*«r«lioos,  anil  ImprovementSr  which  the  avthor  htd  contempfaited,  iFe  bow  oomplettd ;  and  tre  coatatned  In  the- 
xce^nth  oditton  of  the  Grafflmar,  the  e»e(^A  of  the  Exercises,  and  the  tenth  of  the  Key;  that  these  editions  of  the 
»ok«  correspond  exactly  to  one  another ;  and  that  in  evei?  fotare  edition  of  them,  this  conreapoDdence  will  be.ftlth- 
\\y  pne&enred.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  new  editions  of  these  books  have  been  cosatderaUy  eahiiied  and 
t proved;  and  that  in  particular,  the  <enCA  edition  of  the  Key^  contains  a  coptous  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Gran.  ' 
AT.  tb«  Exercrses,  and  the  Key ;  in  addltton  of  which.  It  Is  presamed,  will  be  BMerallijisefnl,  and  partlcatairly  ae- 
iMable  to  students,  who  have  miide  some  progress  In  the  knowledge  of  Oralnmar.  It  is  dOcnlated  tofoim  at  once  an 
loev  to  particuliirs,  and  an  Epitome  of  the  chief  rules  and  principles  of  the  languages. 


n  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR;  compreliendins the  PRINCIPLES  and  RULES  of  tlie 
LANGUAGE,  ilhtstnited  by  appropriate  EXERCISES,  and  a  KEY  <o-the  EXERCISES. 

Bjf  LINDLEY  MURkAY'.    In  3Vco  Kofa.  doo.    Prtce  One  Guinea,  in  Boards, 
*v*  The  Prnprletors  of  Mr.  H URH A  Y*s  Grammatical  Works  flatter  themselves,  that  the  present  Improved  editkm 

the  whole,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  lira  large  Ictlor.  and  on  snperflne  paper,  will  be  received  by  the  Public  with 
•probation,  i  he  AiithtM-  has.  on  this  occasion,  revised  the  Grammar,  enlarged  It  veryMConsiderably,  and  iMaptcd  the 
tol«  to  ihe  purposes  in  vi«w.  The  <iddliions  occupy  more  than  ninety  paget  of  the  first  volnme,  and  aie  inter- 
erscd  throughout  the  book. 

In  its  preieut  stiitp,  the  work  may  be  considered  as  almost  a  new  performance.  It  contains  an  ample tshlMtlon  of 
t  principles  of  En?liftb  Orammar,  vnd  a  copious  lllnstration  of  those  princij^les;  with  many  positions  aad  discos- 
»os  which,  it  is  prrsoiiVd,  will  be  found  not  destitute  of  originality.  To  teachers  of  the  language,  and  to  others, 
l>o  wish  lo  extaid  thrir  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  art,  or  to  consult  the  work  as  a  book  of  reference,  these  vp. 
aies  ma)  he  particularly  a<fcept«bie,  and  may  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  tbdr  libraries. 


An  ENGLISH  SPELLING  BOOK;  with 
■adiiig  Ussons  ndapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Children  : 
Three  Parts,  calculated  to  advance  tbe  Learners  by  na- 
ral  and  easy  Gradations ;  and  to  leach  Orthography  aad 
oaanclation  tngetbcr. 

By  LINDLBY  MURRAY. 
ithor  of  **  English  Grammar/'  &c.    The  Sixth  Edition. 
demy  18mo.  Price  is.  6d.  bound. 

"  We  recommend  lo  thr  public  tbU  moit  important  litllo 
wme,  as  the  onlj  work  with  wliicli  we  are  acquainted,  In  the 
plali  raogoace,  lor  teaching  cliltdren  to  irad,  wriltea  by  a  plii- 
oplier  and  a  man  of  taate."  Ltt.  vowni.  "  We  can  recommend 
is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  which  has  lately  fallen  under  our 
pecrion."  Anxljac,  «'in  tiiisbook  are  aereral  useful  ihin«4, 
.  coRiiQonly  found  In  such  works."  Brit,  Crit.  *'  This  little 
»k  t«  alutularly  well  adapted  to  answer  ihe  porpose  for  which  it 
nAnded."  m.  Rrv.  "  Mr.  Murray  has  composed  one  of  the 
t  ckrmentary  books  forchfldren  io  the  English  languafc  "  Crtt. 
K        **  This  Is  a  ttrr  neat  and  useful  elemcntarr  book.     Chr,  01, 

FIRST  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

r  LINDLRY  MURRAY.    Finh  Edit.  Price  6d.  sewed. 
*  This  ?ery   improved  Primmer  ts  Intended  lo  prepare  the 
mcr  for  the  above  mentioned  ftpcllini  Book,  and  is  particularly 
ended  by  the  author  lo  assist  moihen  In  the  Instruction  <n 
!ir  young  children."    M.  Rm. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  adapted  to  the  dif- 
«iit  Claases  of  Learners.  With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
I  Kales  and  Observations,  for  assistiinc  the  mora  ad- 
(ced  Students  to  write  with  Perspicuity  and  Accnncy. 

By  LINDLBY  MURRAY. 
lew  and  improved  Edition,  being  the  Sixteenth.    In  1 
I.  D<inty  icmo.  Price  4f .  bonnd ;  and  on  snperflne  royal 
Ice  Ss.  in  extra  Boards. 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  MURRAY'S  ENG- 
SH  QKAIIMA&,  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Eaer- 
tea  In  Parsing^ %  Orthocrapfay,  in  Syntax,  and  in  Pnnc- 
itlou.  J)esigued  tor  tbe  yo«mger  Chuses  of  Leaniers. 
le  Twenty-flrst  Edition,  enlarfea  and  improved.  Prtce 
bound. 

ENGLISH  EXERCISES,  adapted  to  MUR. 
kY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  consistlag  of  Exem- 
lAcatious  of  tbe  ParU  of  Speech,  Instances  of  False 
iboarapby,  Violations  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  Defecis  in 
mclaallon,  and  Violations  of  the  Rnles  respecting  Per 
lenity  and  Accaracy.  Designed  for  the  Benefit  of  Pri- 
IC  Learaers.  as  well  as  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  The 
rolAli  Edition,'  much  Improved.  Price  is.  6<2.  bound. 

'A.  KEY  to  tlie  ENGLISH  EXERCISES ; 
Icttlated  loanable  private  Learners  to  become  their  own 
•troctors  iu  Grammar  and  Composition.  Tbe  Tenth 
ntiOB.  Price  z*.  bonnd.  The  Exercises  and  Key  may  be 
id  together    Price  4«.  bonnd.  ^ 

'*  Mr.  Murray's  r.nglisb  Creoimnr,  EnglMb  iMrcises,  and  AbrMa- 
mtof  theCnmmar,  claim  our  attention,  on  account  of  their 
Ini  corapoaed  on  the  principle  we  hare  ao  frequcnilr  rrcom- 
enied,  of  combliiinc  retiitous  and  moral  improfemeut  with  the 
Mcnts  o(  scientific  snpwicdfe.  The  Ute  learned-  nr.  Blair  gate 
t  oplalon  ef  it  in  the  foUowrni  terms :— '  |Cr.  Llndler  Mun-ay's 
naiiMr,  with  ihs  Exercises  and  tbe  Kej  in  a  leparaie  Tolome,  1 
teem  at  a  most  excellent  performance.  I  think  it  superior  to  anjr 
Mt  of  that  nature  we  hue  yet  bad ;  and  aia  petwaJed  that  it  is. 


bj  much,  the  be^  Grammar  of  tbe  English  I  an  |QXge  extant. 
Sjrntax,  in  particular,  he  has  shown  a  wuoderftil  degree  or acateness 
and   orecision,  in  ascertaining  the  proprietj  of  language,  and  in 
recilfflni  the  nnmberless  errors  which  writers  are  apt  to  r 


in  ascertaining  the  proprietx  of  1 
recilfflni  the  nnmberless  errors  which  writers  are  apt  to  commit. 
Most  useful  these  books,  must  certainly  be  to  all  who  are  applylnc 


thcmseWes  to  the  arts  of  composition."   eaanL  ^f 

INTRODUCTION    TO  THE  ENGUSH 
READER;  or  a  Selection  of  Pieces,  In  Proae  and  Poe- 
try. &c.  By  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 
The  Fiftti  Edit,  enlarged  and  improved.  Si.  bound. 

"  This  Introduction  may  be  safely  recommended,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  youth :  and  the  rules  and  obscrra^lions  for  assisting 
them  to  read  with  propriety,  form  to  it  a  very  saltable  Intioduc* 
Hon"    M.Rto.  ^ 

THE  ENGLISH  READER  ;  or,  Pieces  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  selecl<;d  fh>m  the  beat  Writers.  De- 
signed lo  assist  yunng  Peisons  to  read  with  Propriety  and 
BITect ;  to  improve  their  Language  and  Sentiments :  aad 
to  inculcale  some  of  the  most  Imporlaiit  Principles  of 
Piety  aud  Virtue.    With  a  few  preliminary  Observations 


on  the  Principles  of  good  Reading. 
By  LINDLEY  HURBAY.  The  Seve 

■'The  selections  are  made  with  good  lasle,  and  with  a  view  to 


By  LINDLEY  HURBAY.  The  Seventh  Edit.  49.  bonnd. 


moral  and  rcligloui  tmprofement,  as  well  u  mere  entcrtSlBnMnt." 
«f  i/.  Crit. 

SEQUEL  to  the  ENGUSH  READER;  or. 

Elegant  Selections,  In  Prose  and  Poetry.  Designed  to 
improve  the  higher  Class  of  Learners  In  Reading;  to  asta- 
blish  a  T«ste  for  Just  and  aecnrate  t^oinposiikMi ;  and  l» 
promote  the  Interests  of  Piety  and  virtue. 
By  LINDLEY  HURRAY.  The  Third  Edit.  4s.  bond. 
We  have  no  hesitation  tn  recommcadinc  this  selection  as  the 
best  Of  its  kind."   Crif.  Jtsv. 

LECTEUR  FRANCOIS;  ou,  Recaeil  de 
Pieces,  en  Prose  eten  Verse,  tires  des  MelUeurs  Ecrlvains, 
pour  servir  a  perfectionner  les  Jenncs  Gens  dans  tat  Lee  . 
tnre ;  a  etendre  lenr  Connoissance  de  la  Langue  Fran, 
cotoe ;  et  a  tear  ineulqner  des  Princlpea  de  Verta  ct  d« 
Plete.  Par  LINDLEY  HURRAY.       ' 

Antenr  d*nne  Grammalre  Angloise,  &c.  Secnnde  Edit.  , 
ISmo.  Price  4f.  td.  bound. 

"  Especial  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  itndy  of  eloqueatt 
subsenricnt  tovlrtoe,  and  to  introdaeo  only  sucli  pieces  as  shall 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  promoting  fOod  principles,  and  a 
correct  and  elegant  taste.  This  will,  ao  doubt,  be  jojMd  a  tctt 
useful  school  book."  M.  tttv.  "  The  student  wUI  And  hi<  ad- 
vantage In  making  use  of  thia  woil;.  u  he  will  be  son  to  form 
his  taste  after  the  most  correct  models."   CHt.  Xso. 

INTRODUCTION  AU  LECTEUR  FRAN- 
COIS:  on  Recueil  de  Pieces  chotoas;  avtc  rSipttcalloi 
des  Idiotismcs  et  des  Pbnses  difBcUcs,  f«i  s>  traovani 
Par  LINDLEY  MURRAY, 
Auteur  d'uue  Grammalre  Angloise,  &c. 
In  i3mo.  Price  3«.  ed.  Boards. 
«'  Mr.MDrray  has  exercised  his  usual  esotloa  aad  iudamcat  ia 
these  selections."    JiMi.  Vac.           '*  Vot  a  scotlmcnt  has  been  ad- 
mitted which  can  hurt  tiie  most  delicate  oiiod ;  and  in  many  of  ihO 
pieces,  piety  aoA.  virtue  are  placed  ia  the  OMSt  amlsMa  sad  al- 
tractifw  points  of  elew."   Ooaf .  Mag,  

LECTURES  OD  BELLES  LETTRES  and 
LOGIC.  By  the  late  WILUAM  BARRON,  F.  A  M.  B. 
And  Professor  of  Bdles  Uttrca  and  Logic  In  tbe  University 
of  St.  Andrews.  In  «  voU.  Svo.  Pried  One  Guinea,  Boarit, 


OB  hi.  Flrtt  BntrtDce  Int.  Ufc;  m^ZT^i^ 
liar  Clrcomttaocei  of  ike  pttiintTimS!:  '" 

h  it  '>*«A— .-E*S  .Wl!?  .'*?«'!  Mife 


aiUDen  which  It  "reconaeiidrtre  whir^.^.  i^^-  — ■ 
letters  at  iraljr  vfthiaMe.  Md  Mrid  am.^  ]!i^**vte 


LETTERS  from  Mw.  PALMERSTOhpiv 
NirritfTe..  By  Mn.  HUJ?Enf5JS2**' 


in  s  voU.  putt  8vo.    Piice  l5t  m  Bm 


tbc  Universe,  ind  ihe  variona  BdatiMs  «f  UArS 
iDfcnor  tteiugs  have  to  the  Hni —  •--'-  "^^ 


10  PRINTED  FOR  U)NGMAN,  HURST,  REE8,  AND  ORME. 

-"■iliiiworic  Is  fell  calCttUt«i  for  the  intcUUoe  of  ihe  yoau 
into  the  aru  of  criUcism  and  ihotoric.  The  stirle  It  remarljhl? 
penfriaioHS,  and  at  the  same  time  animated  x  while  the  Deatnem 
and  dbtinctacsi  oC  the  arraagemcnt  merit  every  pmac."  X*.lrb. 

Ad  abridgment  4if  Mr.  PINKERTON'S 

MODKRN  QJSOOIlAPHTsud  PrafeiMT  VINCE'S  A8. 
TEQNOMICAL  IMTBODUCTION.  In  1  laive  vol.  8vo. 
with  a  Seleetioa  ct  tte  jaost  Mefal  Ma^  acc«nt«fy  oo- 
V«ed  (nm  *f>ie  in  tbe  iaiur  Work,  ali  whick  vera  drawn 
nndcr  tke  DireclloQ  and  Wttk  tke  Idiott  ImKovcMCfiU  of 
Arro««Bltk.    Tke  Secontf  JUitioa.  Priea  iS$.  In  Boardi. 

An   INTRODUCTION  to   Mr.  PINKER- 

TON'S  A£iUDiJJl£Nr  of  kls  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY, 
for  tke  Use  of  8ekoolf,  aocoa^nuied  witk  Tventr  outline 
Map8,adaiiled  lo  tkia  InUoduction,  and  auited  toother 
Oeograpbical  Works,  formini  a  complete  Juvenile  AHai. 

«y  JOHN  WILLI  A  IIS. 
In  I  vol.  iSnw.  Pnoe  4e.  boand ;  and  witk  tke  Adas,  con- 
niMins  of  Twenty  Maps,  price  as.  6ef.    Tke  AUas  sepacaie. 
Price  is.  iki. 

An    INTRODUCTION  to  tbe  GEOGRA- 

PMX  OP  THE  HEW  TE8TAMBNT ;  ronprisiag  a  Sam- 
tnai^  Cknnolocical  and  Geofrapkical  View  of  tbe  Events 
teeorded  respeoting  the  Ministry  of  Our  Savioor :  wiik 
^neettens  for  Examination,  and  an  aocanted  Index :  prln. 
clpally  designed  for  ibe  Use  «f  Yonng  Persons,  and  for 
tke  Snnday  Kmploynieat  of  Sckools. 

By  LANT  CARPENTER,  LL.D. 
In  1  vol.  i2aio.  illosiralied  witk  Maps.  Second  BdiUon. 
Price  5c.  Boards. 
'*  we  leeommend  this  hook  to  all  sach  as  ait  aairlwn  to  ohtala 
•ocunojr  and  Dtecisioii  la  their  feofrtnhical  aad  chroMilocical 
JcBowtedie,  as  Ar  aa  retotes  to  the  History  of  the  creois  recoil  in 
iheorttlutottheMcw'l^itamcflL"    m,jmr. 

PITY'S  GIFT;  a'CoUeetkm  of  ntemtiDg 
Tales,  from  tbe  Works  of  Mr.  Pratt,  in  i  vol.  iwno.  em- 
bolUsked  wlik  Wood  Cnti.    Prico  3*.  bound. 

THE  PATERNAL  PRESENT;  beuw  a 
St^ael  to  Pity's  Oilt.  Ckiefly  setccled  from  tke  WriUngs  of 
Mr.  Pratt.    BmbellMMd  witk  11  Wood  Cats.  U.  bonnd. 

A  new^  TREATISE  on  the  USE  of  the 
G LOSES;  or  a  Pklloaopkical  View  of  tke  Bartk  and 
Heavens :  comprekending  an  Account  of  the  Figure,  Mag. 
uUttde,  and  Motion  of  tke  Eartk ;  witk  tke  natural  Ckangcs 
of  Its  Surtkof ,  caused  by  Floodi,.  Bartkanaket,  &c.  de- 
algned  for  the  Inatrucdou  of  Youtk 

^  By  THOMAS  KEITH. 

In  1  vel.  isno.  witk  Copnerrpkitea.  Price  6r.  in  Bovdi. 

*'  This  TOlume  compiehentfa  a  treat  quaatity  of  valuable  maU 
ler  in  a  small  comMss.  and  we  thiiik  It  cannot  fall  to 


wm*    111  •  *HHHi  vvtiiuvH,  ana  wc  in: 

#iirpo«es  for  which  It  h  dedincd.' 
ahijr  eaecuted."  Qm,tm»,        ' 


Brk.Crk, 


the 

This  work  is 


a  worJt^ 

•aiisfactor^' 


INSTRUCTIVE  RAMBLES  throiwb  Loo- 
don  aad  IM  Environs.         By  Mrs.  HBLME. 

Complete  in  1  vol.    Price  de.  bonnd. 
••  MOeh  tO|iofSMh|cal  aad  historical  koowledfe  is  oootained  in 
tfds folume, mindedVlth  ponlBcai rallectloiu.'*  crir. ant* 

MATERNAL  INSTRUCTION;  or,   Ri- 

mily  Converiatione,  on  moral  and  interesting  fivbjecte. 
Intenpersed  with  History,  Biograpby,  and  origtaial  Sieriea. 
Vciigned  for  tke  Perusal  of  YoBtk. 

By  ELIZABETH  HELHB. 
In  t  vols.  121110.  witk  Fnwttsptcces.  Price  6s.  in  Bemda. 
".I^we.i. •2«n«»W»<  In  the  plan  of  the  presnt  little  work  pa^ 
*!^^   I'  1?.  W  >^*'  PtBasora  thai  we  recomaiend 
**^iL*'^"^'*  ^  ^  aeoslbk,  and  the  czecanoTso 
,"  nrw.  o^ 

'THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  related 
in  PaniiUnr  Converaatioiis,  by  a  Fatker  to  hU  Ckildren.  In. 
tcrspersed  witk  moral  and  instructive  Remariis  and  Ob- 
serva'tions  on  tke  most  leading  and  interesting  Subjects. 
designed  for  the  Pcnual  of  Youth. 

By  ELISABETH  HELHE. 

In  €  vote.  lemo.  ais.  Bd.  with  Fnmtispieces  by  Hopwood. 

«  'AepvMal  perrormucc  seems  exccadbisly  well  adapted  lo 

Z  fsss^jTSSKJ?  -Si/.*  A,:*^'  •' '  '^'^'^'^  *-•  '• 

LETTERS  addresMd  to  a  YOUNG  LADY, 
wherein  the  Ontles  and  Characters  of  Women  are  cou' 
eidered  ekleOy  with  a  Reference  to  prevailing  Opinions. 

By  Mrs.  WEST.  , 

The  Second  Edition.  In  S  vote.  iSmo.  Prke  \L  U.  Boards. 
"  we  do  not  vSDQire  wkhont  aaature  delibenitioA  t«   assert. 
that  aot  mereiy  as  criUc^  bat  at  pereots,  husbands,  and  brothen! 

we5?''cSKaSI*  "•  "*•  "•«•'■««**•»*  "n«i*ttet» of iS 


parucahtrly  for  tke  Use  of  Sckools  sad  Ymu  hnmi 
seaeml  of  both  Stsea,  In  ordw  to  imumiSwl 
w^lk  a  JBst  Knowledge  of  ike  Cieadaa.^a?2S 
Ideas  of  its  Great  Autkor.  lUasimsibr aseiSiTii 
"•««»'•*  »"»»i«cis.  applicable  to  tb^  Woi.  " 

«;y  JOHi^BIOLANfi.  In  1  vol.  ISon.  Prtw*  B«n 
•:  Ihe  book  is  clearly  superior  lo  soy  thl^  rf  £3, 
aad  extent  that  has  hitherto  spp«ed,"jii?y!  * 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  GREEK  U| 
GUA6E,  on  a  new  and  improved  Plm.iaZadAM 
Greek.  By  JOHN  J0IIE8,        ^^" 

Member  of  the  Philological  Society  ai  Hacberier  M 
P?."«jJ«««'Bo.    The  £d  edit  PrteeSrSkT 

be,  a  Greek  Grammar  uboo  sa  imuwmi  mT^r^r^! 
wicannoi  but  remdlK*!^'^ 
wUlbe  peculiariy  serrkeaWe  lo  these  vlwsMrir  iZX 
Gneok  laoMaie."  Im^  ato.      ••  lteil3!uK5£i! 
•3«rty,WHi,  exteasl*rc«scarcfa,  of  a^K  sS  fiSlT 

GREEK  EXERCISES,  in  SyBlu,Biim 
?Wec«s,  Projody,  and  Metapiiasa,'' (S  S^ 
ner  of  «  Cterke's  aad  Mfir's  lutradaeiisB  to  te  il 
ing  of  uUn,'';adaDted  to  the  GiaaumoVBknS 
tenhali.  Moore.  BeO,  aad  Holmes.  TsiLbiai 
ed,  a  concise  but  comprehensive  Syaax. 

By  the  Rev.  WILUAM  BBIiSOM.  D.D. 
HIalslerof  Dundalk.livhmd.  Tbe  SeeoMi  Bdinh 
I  ^«[ol.  8V0.  Price  St.  in  Boards,  aod  witb  tbe  te.a 
»f' j£?  *^'  '""**■  UMTprtftsBomni  ik1fr». 

An  UNIVERSAL  FRENCH  GEAMUl 
being  an  accurate  Syetem  of  Fmucfc  icd*Btetii£ 
tax,  on  an  Improved  Phm.     By  NLCOUS  HHfEL. 
Fourth  Bdltt«i.    Price  3».M.ksB4, 

"  Of  ihc  many  eoceUent  French  cnnuma  ssvis  mLlsi 
«monf  tiie  beat.V'It  Is  boihco^SSn  od  eSu! 


GRAMMATICAL    EXERCISES  UFQI 
THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  oomparedWlhclalB 
._    .TV.-.-...   By  NICHOLAS  HAMEL 
The  Third  Edition,  with  grent  ImprmuNah.  ntekfl 

THE  WORLD  in  MINUTURE;«^ 
I"*.  V"5**^  ■"*  *^*^  Accomit  of  tbe  CMMht,  b. 
lent,  Pjroducttona,  Goveraneal,  P«»pahd8a,  Ihiala 
!5"'J^'L'i******'  Ac  &c  of  the  dUtaicsi  €Ml»d 
the  World,  compiled  from  the  best  Aaitetfa,  ui 

Cper  Befeicncea  to  the  most  eascatfari  Eaiw  sMrikMt 
.H  SS?*'."^*^  ^  *•  *^«*.  ^  tkeTurtaad 
the  difllcolt  Woisls  and  kUomattcal  Bxpicmmibd 
^iMulaily  nseftil  lo  Stadcats  la  Gc^npfey,Hdq^e 
J*  French  language.  By  NICHOLAS  Hitt, 

Ihe  Second  Edition.  In  l  voL  l«mo.  PiteKaui 

An  ALPHABETIC   KEY  lo  PROPIU 

QUA  UABIBUS,  QUA  GENUS,  and  AS  IH  PltBam 
containing  ail  the  Exampica  dedined  aad  irwlididi 
the  Bales  qaoted  under  ench,  aad  aumerlcal  RdaaMk 
the  context.  By  J,  CAREY,  LLJ). 

In  1  VOL  ismo.    Price  Ss.  W.  bend. 

'  SCANNING   EXERCISES  for  Y0€]« 

PRO0ODIANS,  eontiininc  Ihe  Brat  Tan  fifMafttaa 


POETRY. 


It 


lecttB  et  Ovidio,  ictnBed  and  prnfed  by  tb«  Raki  of  tbe 

M  Graaunr,  and  UterapciMi  wltb  occaaoMi-  Rwaarka. 

Bjr  J.  CAREY,  IX. O.  Price  4»,  ia  Boarda. 

LATIN  PROSODY  MADE  EASY.    By  J. 

ARBY,  L.L.D.  private  Teacl^r  *or  the  Claaakc,  Freacb 
lafaaffe,  and  Shert  Hand.  VeaMet  other  material  Im. 
Iff eiaenti,  is  almoet  every  Pace,  tfeia  EditioB  contains  a 
itealc  AcoouBt  0t  above  fifty  dMbreat  Specks  oT  Vcne 
^mtber  Votkes  of  auckat  FronaBciaikM-Hi  DiMerta- 
M  eo  tbe  P^wer  of  ibe  Initial  8.— MelrttAl  Key  to 
oiace't  Odes— Synopsis  of  bis  Metres— A  ooploos  ladex. 
c.  Uc.  Id  8V0.  A  new  Edition,  considerably  enJarged 
Id  improved.  Price  105. 6^.  In  Boards. 
*  nil  work  appears  to  na  likely  U»  prove  a  very  oieful  pubiict- 
M,  HienikaaresiTeAinl^navcnCfandaaerwardtexplMiMsd 
d  eludditeil  In  £Df  liab.  I'hc  author  Mnm  to  thoroHglity  no- 
nuad  the  prlatfiples  of  hit  Mibject ;  and  he  hat  treated  U  fiiUyf 
ceraidf,  ajid  iageaiovily.''    Umuhfy  Rtv. 

A  KEY  to  CHAMBAUD'S  EXERCISES ; 
MC  a  correct  Tiaasktiou  of  tbe  various  Exercises  con. 
Aied  in  tbat  Book.   By  B.  J.  VOI81N.    Price  3«.  bonad. 

THE   ARITHMETICIAN'S  GUIDE;   or, 

Complete  £xei«toe  Book,  Mr  tbe  Use  of  public  bebeols 
Id  pcivate  Teachers.  By  WILLIAM  TAYLOR, 

eacber  of  tbe  Maibemalics,  &c.  Ac.  &c.  The  Piflh 
ditlon.    In  1  vol.  ]2mo.  Price  3*.  bound. 

HISTORICAL    aad    MISCELLANEOUS 
lUBbTXONB  for  tbe  Use  of  Yot^g  People;  with  aSekc- 
en  of  Bntiah  and  Geaeiml  Btecrapby.  Ac. 
By  RICHMAL  MANONAL. 
U  FlAb  Edition,  corrected,  in  iSmo.  Price  %.  bonad. 
THE  SCHOLAR'S   SPELLING    ASSIST- 
NT.    latcttded  for  tbe  Use  of    Schools  and    private 
lilioo.  By  THOMAS  CARPENTER, 

aster  of  the  Academy,  Ilford,  Essex.  TheTtb  EdiUon, 
irrected  and  Improved.    Price  U.  'id.  bound. 

THE  NEW   ORTHOGRAPHICAL    AS- 

[ITANT  or  ENGU8H  EXERCISE.BOOK, 
Written  on  na  Improved  Pkn,  for  the  mora  speedy  In- 
mctioB  of  yonnf  Persons  In  tbe  Art  of  SpcUlns,  and  Pro. 
■dathM,  Intended  for  the  Uae  of  Schools. 

By  THOMAS  CARPENTER.    Price  £«.  Bonnd. 

THE  CHILD'S  MONITOR ;  or,  Phrental 
Mmcuoa.    lu  Fife  Parts,  containine  a  crent  Variety  of 

Srecresslve  Lessons,  adapted  to  the  Comprehension  of 
Mren;  cakatated  to  instmct  tbem  in  Rcadtog,  in  the 
of  Stops,  in  Spelling,  and  in  Dividing  Words  into  pro- 
ir  SylkMes;  and  at  the  same  Time  to  give  them  some 
■owledge  of  Natural  Hkloiy,  of  the  Scrtptnros,  and  of 
vera]  other  sublime  and  important  Subjecu.  n 

By  JOHN  HORN8EY,      Price  St.  Bound. 
"This  to  one  of  die  bc«  t  oooceived  and  moat  pncUcatly  utcfal 
MiealloBa  for  chUdrc*  that  «e  have  wcb.   Tbe  iltle-paie  mAcI- 

SI  axplaijia  tbe  iatelUieot  ancboft  plan  aiid  datiin,  and  we^a 
Ir  aaure  our  rcadeii  that  he  hai  executed  them  with  equal  akIU 

THE  BOOK  of  MONOSYLLABLES;  or, 
I  iMlrodnctiMi  to  the  Child's  Monitor,  adapted  to  the 
iMcltlea  of  yonng  Children.  In  two  Parts,  calcnkted  to 
Eact  by  fomUiar  Gradattons  in  the  first  Principles  of 
tacatloB  and  Morality. 

Ry  JOHN  HOllNSEY,  Price  U.  td. 
"tbe obflotta  oiUily  of  thi*  pUa  It  lucb  ai  Id  require  no coo- 
tBi.  Mr.  Homscy  nai  executed  It  la  a  maoner  bigiilf  credluble 
hit  tnienuity  aod  Induitry :  for  he  hat  coatriTCd  aot  only  to 
vSt  S»mom6  lafbriMtlon  in  bit  youag  readcra,  hoc  to 
Sidvith  It  mucU  moral  and  relifiout  iaitractioo."    4Mii  Jm, 

A  SHORT  GRAMMAR  of  the  ENGLISH 
INOUAOE,  simplified  to  tbe  Capadiks  of  Children. 
tAnic  Parts.  l.»rihognphy.  S.Aaalogy.  3.  Prosody. 
Byatav.  With  Remarks  and  appropriate  Questions.— 
ISO  aa  Appendix,  la  Three  Parts,    i.  Orammatlcal  Eo. 


solutions,  &e.  S.  False  S^laz,  kc.  3.  Roles  and  Obaer- 
vatloos  for  asslslliig  young  Peiaons  to  speak  and  write 
with  Perspicuity  and  Accaracy. 

By  JOHN  HORNSBY.    Author  of  "  Child's  Monitor.** 
A  new  Edit,  coriocied  and  greatly  Improved.  Price  flb.  InL 

A  VOCABULARY;  .English  mmI  Oradk,  ar- 

laaged  syaicmaikally,  to  advaa<«  the  Lcaraer  la  eckw- 
tiflc  a«  well  as  verbal  Kaowkdgo.  Designed  for  the  Use 
of  Schools.  By  NATHANIEL  HOWARD.  Price  3t.  . 
'*  The  GKck  laaguafe  to  lo  coploui  that  few  panoni  ever  mat- 
ter tbe  vQcabohuT.  Tbe  pretent  wotk  to  well  calculated  to  expedite 
tbe  koovledie  of  thote  termt  of  natural  htoiory,  of  art,  and  leVnice, 
wtOch  are  oomowoly  the  iait  leamad,  and  the  Int  fonoden.'*' 
CHi.Xtv. 

THE  NEW  PANTHEON;  or,  an  Intro- 
dnction  w  the  Mythology  of  the  Ancients,  In  Question  and 
Answer.  Complied  princlpsUy  for  tbe  Use  of  Females. 
By  W.  JILLA&D  HORT.  With  Ptatca.  Price 
**  The  new  Pantheon  to  acnipalouily  dcUcaiet  It  m  alio  well  ar- 
ranged, aod  wcU  written."  Eclts,  Riv.  '*  It  would  be  na\iu«  n«t 
to  recommend  thto  work  at  aa  ciee ant  and  nteful  companion  to 
young  perMUt  of  both  tcxct.*^  6mr.  Maf . 

POTTER'S  TRANSLATION  of  tbe  TRA- 
OEUIBS  of  EURIPIDES.  In  S  vote.  Svo.    Price  Iftt. 
An  INTRODUCTION  to  tlie  STUDY  of 

BOI'AN  Y.        By  J.  E.  SMTTB,  M.D.  P.R.8.  P.L.S. 

In  one  vol.  8vo.  with  15  Pktes.  Price  Ide.  la  Boards. 
«••  A  few  Copies  are  ootoared  by  desire.  Price  U.  St.  Bds. 

Tbe  Pka  of  thk  Worit  k  to  render  the  fckooe  of  Beta- 
nical  Arranc ement  as  well  as  the  geneial  Stractnre  and 
Anatomy  of  Pknts  accessibk,  and  In  every  Point  ellglbk 
for  yonng  Peiaons  of  either  Aei,  who  may  be  deah«ns  of 
making  tbU  ekgant  and  nsefol  Science  a  Pari  of  their  Bdn- 
catloa  or  AmnseoMnt. 

INSTITUTES   OP  LATIN   GRAMMAR. 

9y  JOHN  GRANT,  A.M.  In  8vo.  Price  lOt.  M.  in  Boards. 
Thk  Work  is  chiefiy  designed  for  Schools,  and  k  In- 
tended uoc  to  supersede  tbe  Use  of  our  common  Gram- 
mais,  but  to  supply  their  Defects.  Its  primary  Ol^ect  k  to 
fumkb  tbe  senior  Scholar  with  a  complete  DIgMt  of  tbe 
Rules  and  Principles  of  the  Latin  Laagnage,  and  to  affbrd 
Ibe  Teacher  a  naefnl  Book  of  oocasknal  Reforeace. 

LESSONS  lor  YOtJNG  PERSONS  in  HUB- 
BLE LIFE,  cakakted  to  promote  their  Improvemeat  la 
the  Art  of  Readiag.  in  Viriae  and  Pkty,  and  particakrly 
in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Dntica  pecaliar  to  their  Stattons. 
Price  St.  «<i.  la  Boards. 

"  very  neatly  printed,  and  velY  adected,  containing  a  great 
itore  of  iottrucUon  in  ■  imall  compam."  Brit.  Crb.  ^*  In  Sf^ 
pearancc^  chcapncw,  and  moral  tendency,  tbtt  conplletion  re- 
semble* ibOK  or  tiie  excellent  Mndley  Murray.  It  Incelcatat  the 
nM«t  uteAil  tentlmentt  In  a  very  taiublc  form,  and  well  deterrca 
paCfonage."    tekctk  MtP.         , 

MATHEMATICS      SIMPLIFIED,     mA 

PRACTICALLY  ILLUSTRATED  by  the  Adaptetkn  of  the 
prindpnl  Problems  to  the  ordinnry  Purpoeea  of  Life,  and 
by  a  progressive  Arrangement,  applied  to  the  most  foml. 
liar  ObJeclB  In  tbe  ptelnest  Terms ;  together  with  a  oom- 
pkte  Essay  on  the  Art  of  surveying  Lands,  tec.  by  such 
sfanpk  Inventions  us  may  for  ever  bunkh  tb*  Noeessily  of 
costly  and  complex  lastmmeats. 

By  Captain  THOMAS  WILUAM80N. 
Author  of  the  Wild  Sporte  of  ladhu    Xa  8vo.  with  SS 
Pktes.   Price  9e.  in  Boards. 

A  SEQUEL  to  the  usefU  ARITtlMETIC; 
or,  aa  Attempt  to  capkia  aad  etemplHy  the  Nature, 
PriadpkSb  operatloaa,  and  proper  AppHcattoa  of  the 
higher  ^Branches  of  the  Science  of  Nnmbers;  Indndli* 
approprkte  Exercises,  QneatioBS,  Coatractioas»  aad  Tn. 
hies ;  deslgaed  to  saeceod  the  former  Tract,  aad  complete 
a  System  of  Arithmetical  Instmctlon. 

By  ADAM  TAYLOR.    Priced,  bound. 


POETRY. 


THE  MINSTRELSY  of  the  SCOTTISH 
NIDER;  consisting  of  Historical  and  Romantk  Balkds, 
Mecied  In  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland ;  with  a 
wof  a  Dodcns  Date,  founded  on  local  Tradition.  With 
i  IntrodncttoB,  nnd  Notes  by  tbe  Editor, 

WALTER  SCOrr,  Esq.  Advocate. 
bo  Third  Btfition.    In  .1  vote.  8vo.  finely  printed  by  Bal- 
aiyne  of  Edinburgh.    Price  U.  I6t.  in  Boards. 
Hie  LAY  of  the   LAST  MINSTREL^    a 
Ntt,  wit^  B^Uatft  and  tjrtcai  Pieces. 


By  WALTER  SCOTT,  Esq. 
Bkgaatly  prhited  by  Balkntyne,  on  superfine  wove  Paper, 
and  hot-pressed.  Tbe  Eighth  Editton.  In  4to.  Price  SL  Vt. 
In  Boards.  A  fow  Copies  ara  priated  on  fine  Paper.  Price 
3LlS8.6d.\n  Boards.--Tbk  Volume;  witbMarailon,  fonm 
tbe  Wbok  of  Mr.  ScotTs  Poetical  Works. 
Also  an  Editton  la  tvo.  Plice  lOs.  6d.  hi  Beards. 

BALLADS  and  LYRICAL  PIECES.      . 

By  WALTER  SCOTT,  Esq. 
Second  Ediitoa,  la  I  vol.  8eo«  Price  it.  M.  la  Boards. 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HUR^T,  REE8,  AND  ORME. 


I      If 

•4*  Tbe  two  latter  W«rk«  contain  tbe  whole  of  Ur 
Scott'i  original  Po«tiy. 

SIR  TRISTREM,  a  Metrical  Romance  of  the 

TJiirtecnth  C«ntanr.     .  •    ' 

By  THOMAS  of  ERClLDOUNC.  called  fhe  RHYMBR. 
'     edited  f^om  the  Anchinleck  118.  by  WALTER  SCOTT,  Em|. 
Second  EdUion,  in  royal  8vo.  Price  I5f.  in  Boards. 

THE  NATURE  of  THINGS  ;  a  Didactic 
Poem.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  TITUS  LUCRE- 
TIUS CARUS,  accompanied  villi  tbe  ortstnal  Text,  and 
illustrated  by  Notes,  pbilological  and  explanatory. 

-     By  JOHN  MASON  GOOD, 
f  n  3  vols.  4tn.  embelJiihed  with  elegantly  engraved  Fron- 
tispieces.   Price  41.  45.  in  Boards. 

MADOC.    A  Poem.    Id  Two  Parts. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
In  2  Vols,  foolacap.  elegantly  printed  by  Balbintyne,  with 
Four  beaatiful  Vlgoette^.     Price  18».  In  Boards. 

A  few  Copies  of  the  original  Qnarto  Edition  may. be  had, 
price  21.  2s. 

¥0T  I  htgh  cliancter  of  thts  work,  ace  An,  Mrv.  IW5. 

JOAN  OF  ARC.    An  Epic  Poem. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
la  2  wis.  foolscap  8vo.  The  Second  Edition.  12f.  Boards. 

METRICAL  TALES,  and  oUier  Poems.    Se- 

•  Iccted  from  the  *'  Annual  Anthology.*' 

By  ROBERT  SOU  FHEY . 
In  1  vol.  foolscap  8vo.    Price  5$.  6d.  lii  BoanM. 

POEMS,  ioclading  tho  Visioos  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans.  By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

In  £  vols.    Price  ll«.  in  Boards. 

»  ThIaLABATHE  destroyer,  a  Metrical 
'  Romance,  with  copious  Notes. 

By  HOBERT  SOUTH  E  Y . 
Cleganily  printed  in  «  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  14*.  in  Boards. 

POEMS.  ,  By  William  WoRDstvoRTH.  Au- 
thor of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  In  2  vols,  foolscap  8vo 
elegantly  printed  on  wove  Paper,  and  botpreased.  Price 

•  Us.  in  extra  Boards. 

THE  POEMS  of  0SSL4N;  containiog '  tbe 
Poetical  Works  of  James  Macphersoii,  Eso.  in  Proae  and 
Rhyme;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

By  MALCOLM  LAING,  Esq. 
In  2  bife  vols.  8vo.    Price  U.  io«.  In  Boards. 

tWS,  WANDERER  of  SWITZERLAND, 

and  other  Poems.  By  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 
Third  Edit,  in  ;  vol.  foolscap  8vo.  Price  fit.  In  Boards. 
.  Mr.  Moatfomery  diiplayi  •  rich  and  romantic  faocr.  a 
trnder  htarL  a  copwis  anf  acilTC  command  ot  imafcrr  and 
laoBaage,  and  an  rresliilble  iDflaenc»  o»cr  (he  feelinga.'' *cZ  Rnl 
"  tor  a  Tcry  high  character  of  thii  volume,  see  Am.  ntv.  1805^ 

POEMS.    By  Jajies  Grahame.    In  ^  Vo- 
,  lames,  Foolscap  8vo.     Price  tZc. 

Vol.  I.  containing  the  Sahbatfa  (5th  Edition):  Sabbath 
Wirtis ;  the  Rvnl  Calendar ;  and  smaller  Poems. 

Vol.  U.  containing  ^he  Birds  of  Scotland  ;  and  Mary 
Stvart,  a  Dramatic  Poem. 

THE  BIRDS  of  SCOTLAND,  BIBLICAL 

PICTURES/ and  THE  RURAL  CALENDAR,  wllb  other 
Poems.  By  JAMES  GRAHAME, 

Anther  of  "  The  Sabbath,"  a  Poem.    In  ;  vo;.  fnoUcap 
8vb.    Price  7«.  in  Boards. 

POEMS.  By  Mrt.  Opie-  The  Fourth  Edi- 
tion,  with  a  beaatiful  Ptontlspieoe.  Price  ftc.  in  Boards 

"  Mri.  Opie-a  volume  of  poems  would  hare  obtained  for  its  au- 
thor a  VrrT  considerable  repotation,  thouch  her  former  work  had 
been  wholly  unknown."  E&u  JRsv,  -v.»  iwo 


PO™^  WARRIOR'S  RETURN,  ^  ^ 

^  In  foolscap  8?o.  embellished  irtlh  iFmsUiri^  t^ 
6».  in  ex tra  Boards.  "woV«ee.  Pm 

POEMS  and  PLAYS.   ByMn.Wp«  t 

4  vob.  foolscap  «vo.  hot-pressed.  i^^^SLt 

MISCELLANEOUS   POETRY  JIZ. 

pJi^t^^^^'^F^'^^^  '?•»  «*«  Icehndic  ,ii^ 
Portngnese,  Gennan,  Sec    Bt  die  Hoi  whmm!? 
In  <  vol..  poet  8V0.    Ptice  l&Jn  BflSi       ""* 
For  a  lil,b  character  of  thb  Wofk .«  i.  ft- «, 

THE  WORKS  of  Thomas  CHAnm™ 
c^BiMiinz  of  all  the  Piece.  €oniS.«fhl2aw[!2.' 
ChattertoD's  Miscdhinies,and  tbesippreTelr^^ 
than  an  equal  Portion  pf  new  MwE  Tl'hS!? 
8V0.    Price  U.  1  ir.  6d.  ia  Boards.  ^    as  j  hip^ 

ALFRED,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Twat»Ai 

r**?*"*-.     ,    .       »y  JOSEPH  COTTLB.  ^ 

In  2  vols,  foolscap  hvo.  The  8d  Edlboo.  id.  64  in^ 

POEMS.  By  S.  T.  CotERHiGE.  VitTM 
RdJtfon.    In  foolscap  8vo.    Price  :r  firf.  ii  Bam*. 

ODES  of  PINDAR,  translated  im  k 
Greek  with  Notes  and  Illusiratiow. 

By  G.  WEST.  Esq.  LL.  D.  and  H.  PTE.  Eia 
Tq  which  is  prefixed  a  Oisserfaboooa  tbeObnakfiM 

By  GILBERT  WEST,  Esq.  ILD 
A  new  Edition  in  2  vols.  ISnio.   Price  gi.  in  Bob*, 

CONTfeMPLATIONS,  a  Poem,  with  Tik 

and  other  Poetical  C<mipo8itkm9.  ^ 

By  JOHN  PENWAKNE.    Price  61.  is'exln tefc 

POEMS.    By  Samuel  Egbrton  Brtikil 

Esq.    In  fooicap  8to.  price  is.  in^xtia  Bui^ dieM 

Edition  vith  conBiderablr  addiiioflt. 

THE  HIGHLANDERS,  and  otiier  Pea 

.    .      .  .    ,  By  "irs.  GBANT. 

lu  I  v«|.  fuoUcapSvn.  tbe  2d  edii.  PHceUisRlntt 

THE  MINSTREL,  Book  Thiid,  bebeaC* 
tinuation  of  Dr.  BEATTIE-s  Poems.  In  1  Toli.  Pas 
^.  la  Boards, 

ANCIENT  HISTORIC  BALUDS,  » 
ttlniuB,  1.  Richard  Planta«eneL-s,  Tbe  Cate  of  In 
the  Man  of  Sorrow — s.The  Batde  of  FisddM.-t.Tk 
Hennit  of  Wariiworlfa.— 5.  UardvkDOle.  Ia  see nL  fc4 
capavo.    Priced^,  in  Boards. 

LETTERS  and  SONNETS,  on  Monlil 
other  intetestine  Snbjecta.  Addressed  to  Ijord  Jafai  Rtrf 

By  EDMUND  CARTWR1GHT.D.D. 
Prebendary  of  UncoJn^  and  Cbaplais  Id  to  Gnct  h 
Duke  of  Bedford.    In  one  vol.  foolscap  8m.  PriteJt 

PARTENOPEX  DE  BLOI&.  ARomaiL 
1"»%^K,"J?***  r^  tiauateted  from  ibeTmcWl 
LB  GRAND,  with  Notes.  By  WlLLfAM  STEWART  Ml 
In  1  vol.  4to    elegantly  printed  by  '  " 


ineronsEnf  ravings,  from  Designs  liy  Mr.Richarilsdi 
mustrative  of  tbe  Scenery  and  Habits  of  tta«  TvdAki 
Thirteenth  Centuries.     Price  21.  2s.  io  Boards         i 

THE.RESURRECTION.    A  Poen. 

By  JOHN  STEWART,  Esq. 
In  J  vol.  foolscap  8vo     Price  u.  ia  exbi  B«k 

EDWYand  ELGIVA,  and  SirEVERABR 

Two  Tales.  By  tbe  Rev.  ROBERT  BUVD. 

** «  *u  ^  vol.  ftwiacap  8vo.    Price  ft.  to  tmh 

SiP.-lfi'?"  '"  promWnjiThe  lovers  of  poetry,  t^forwM 

S?,^rt?L!?™!S2..'^""^'f'''  pa«aga,wrii«o»«jBa«ia 
loa  spirited  compositiooa.**  ^it.Crb 

METRICAL  LEGENDS,and  other  JOGS 

By  CHARLES  KIRK  PATRICK  SHilRPK,Ei^ 
In  I  vol.  8V0.    Price  5s,  in  Boards. 


^'^^^I^  ^^^^  fr*^™  «>e  Spankh  Ver- 
sion  of  Gardordonea  de  Montalyo.  with  a  Preface  &c 
...       ^     ^     ^y  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
•"«. ?"''■■''*'**"«  yolnme*.  iCmo.  Price  \l  u  in  RA.rrf. 

-  We  c«  recommend  iW.  work  with  cSwii'...    i^rtf^' 

PALMERIN  of  ENGLAND. 

.    '       By  FRANCISCO  X>EMOREAS. 


NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 


Corrected  by  Robert  Sontfaey.  from  the  ortghni  P«rkW 
with  Am«idmento.  In  four  laig*  vols,  foolscspsw  W 
I*.  8».  in  Bodrds. 

„  THE  KNIGHTS.     TALBsUItirtntiferfii 
MARVELLOUS.    '      By  R.  C.  DALLAS,  E^. 
In  3  vols,  dttodecino.    Price  l5s.  ia  Boardi. 
THE  SWISS  EMIGRANTS.    A  TWe.  1 
I  vol.  lemo.    Price  4s.  in  Boards. 


■] 


j.  -^-^  ..^-^  «.^«— .«^w«^9  »^« 

fThii  to  an  latcrcftiDc,  aftctiair,  and  intructkc  Ulc,  replete 
m  good  sense  aod  |Ood  morato.  The  narraUtc  is  ablr  written, 
Blanguife  is  tood.  and  the  sentlmenti  are  uitezceptlonabk." 
P  jac.      «« This  IS  a  wtrr  plcaainc  and  well-toid  tale."  Br.  CT. 

THE  MORALITY  of  FICTION  ^   or,,  an 
[giry  into  the  Tendency  of  FicHlioiia  Narratives,  wtlfa 
lervationa  on  some  of  the  most  Eminent. 
\f  H.  MURRAY,  Author  of  '^  The  Swiss  Rmlgrants.*' 

In  1  vol.  l£mo.    Price  4s.  in  Boartfs. 
^We  eannot  too  highlf  commend  the  design  and  execution  ot 

Buttle  work.   We  see  nothing  in  It  throughovt,  that  doe*  not 
to  the  improfcnient  of  taate,  and  moial  sentiment."  9Ht,Crit, 

WOMES  :  THEIR  CONDITION  and  IN- 

3ENCE  IN  SOCIETY.  Jly  JOSEPH  ALEX. SEGUR. 
nslaied  from  the  French.    In  3  vols.  ismo.    Pri«e  iSf. 

k  GOSSIPS  STORY,  and  LEGENDARY 

liE.  By  Mrs.  WEST. 

m  S  vols.  l^mo.    Fourth  Edition.    Price  is.  in  Boards. 

R  TALE  of  the  TIMES.  By  Mrs.  Wmur. 
p  vols.  i2mo.    Second  Edition.    Price  13*.  6d.  sewed. 

HUE  ADVANTAGES  of  EDUCATION  j 
iThe  History  of  Maria  Williama.  A  Tale,  for  vcrj 
IRugUdies.  Bjr  Mrs.  WEST. 

mht^A  Edit.  In  S  vols.  l3mo.    Price  Is.  in  Boards. 

SIMPLE  TALES.    By  Mrs.  Opib.    Second 
ition.  In  4  vols.  l2mo.  PHce  il.  U.  in  Boards, 
fin  the  tales  now  before  us  we  find  much  of  the  same  merits  as 
ier  beautiful  ttory  of  Adeline  Mowbray;   the  lame  truth  and 


Incr  of  senthnent,  the  same  graceful  simplicity  in  the  dialogue 
ft  of  the  work;  and  the  same  happy  art  of  presenling  ordinary 
■sgs  and  occiirrebces  in  a  manner  that  irresistibly  commands 
M^mpathy  and  BlTection."  Ed,  Rev. 

THE  FATHER  AND    DAUGHTER.    A 

lL£.  By  Mrs.  OPIB. 

m  Fourth  Edition,  wiih  a  Froutispiece.4s.6c(.  in  Boards. 
"This  Tale  it  replete  with  intcresi,  and  pussessei  pathos  enough 
afleci  the  heart  of  the  mo«t  callous  of  critical  readers."  Af .  Jtfti. 

ADELINE  MOWBRAY;  or,  Uie  Mother 
d  Daughter.  A^Fale.  By  Mrs.  OPIE. 
The  Second  Edition.  In  3  vols.  12mo.  134. 6d.  in  Boards. 
"These  fo]um<*s  are,  both  in  (heir  design  and  execution,  sosu- 
ior  to  those  which  wc  usually  encounter  under  (he  title  ofNo« 
i,  that  ve  can  aa/ely  recommend  ilicm  to  the  peruul  of  Our  read- 
"    Mm.  Riv. 

THADDEUS  of  WARSAW.    A  J^ovel. 

By  Hiss  PORTER. 
The  Fifth  Edition.  In  4  vols.  Price  I  Is.  In  Boards. 
Tbaddeus  It  a  work  of  genius,  and  lia^  notJiing  to  teur  at  the 
4id  l>ar  of  taste:  he  hut  (o  receife  (he  preciotn  meed  oi  sym- 
ky  (ram  ererr  reader  of  unsophisticated  sentiment  and  genuine 
i»g.'*  imm,  Rnt.  "TbU  work  has  more  meiit  than  can  be 
ibed  to  (he  crowd  of  productions  of  this  class,  sad  inculcates 
Dous  and  macnanimoos  scndments."    M  Rro. 

niE  MYSTERIES  of  UDOLPHO.    A  Ro- 
ice^  interspersed  with  sonie  Pieces  of  Poetry. 
By  ANN  RADCLIFFB, 


Aotftor  of  the  Romance  of  the  Forest.  The  Siith  Edition 
in  4  vols.  l2mo.   Price  \L  4*.  ih  Boards.  ' 

THE  ROMANCE. of  the  FOREST:  inter 
spersed  with  some  Pieces  of  Poetry. 
•  ,  ■  ^  ByANN  RAOCLIFFE. 

Tb6 Seventh  Bditlon.Jn  3  vols.  iSmo.  Price  15*.  in  Boards 

A  SICILIAN  ROMANCE. 

....    ^ui  .  -.,^    "y  ^•'^  RADCLIFFB.  ' 

I  ho  Third  Edition,  in  2  Vols.  ismo.    Price  7«.  In  Boards 

navSF  ^^\^  ^^  ATHLIN  and   DUN^ 

w?^''*'»l"*'."!!*i*  V^^'         »y  ANN  RAOCLIFFE. 
I'Vmo.    Price  .tf.  M.  In  Boards.  V-  -*rc». 

MEMOIRS  of  MARMONTEL.    Written  by 

Himself.  Coataiofaic  hia  Uterary  and  PoUtical  Life,  and 
Anecdotes  of  the  Principal  Characters  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  A  new  Edition,  corrected  tbrourbout.  In  4  vok 
l2mo.    Price  One  Guinea  in  Boards. 

"  Th't  Is  one  of  the  most  interesting  productions  which  has 
issued -fro«i  the  Krench  press  since  iWftwolution!"    a?.  |5J 

:  THE  LAK£  of  KILLARNEY.    A  Novel! 

By  ANNA  MARIA  PORTER, 
In  3  vols.  i2mo.    Price  13s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

THJB  HUNGARUN  BROTHERS. 

By  MISS  ANNA  MARIA  POKTER. 
Tn  3  Volumes  12mo.    Second  Edit.    Price  15s.  In  Bds. 
J'  TIte  iocidcnts  of  this  Novel  are  striking,  and  many  of  (b«> 
characierv  ane  finely  drawn.   The  two  brotlicrs  are  models  of  that 
chiTalrous  heroism  with  which  MIsa  Porter  haf  on  oilier  occasions 
prorcd  herself  to  be  intimately  acquainted."  ait.  Rnt. 

THEODORE;  or,  the  ENTHUSIAST.   In 

Four  Volumes  t2mo.  Prke  \L  Is.  in  Boatds. 
THE  FATAL  REVENGE;  or,  the  Family 

*  of  MONTORIO.    A  ROMANCE.  - 

.     By  DENNIS  JASPER  MURPHY. 
In  3  Volumes  ISmc.  Price  U.  Is.  In  Boards. 

ARTLESS  TALES.    In  S  vols.  l2mo. 
By  Mrs.  HURRY.     Price,  15f.  tn  Boards. 

THE  WILD  IRISH  BOY.  By  t!ie  Author  of 
MONTORIO.    In  3  vols.  i2mo.  Price  16«.  fid.  In  Boards. 
ROMANTIC  TALES.    By  M.  G.  LEWIS, 

Anthor  of  the  Monk,  Adel«itha,  &«.    In  4  vols.  I'imo. 
Price  1/.  4s.  in  Boards. 

THE  RING  AND  THE  WELU     A  Ro- 

in  4  vols.  12mo.    Price  IBs.  in  Boards. 


The  HOUR  of  TRIAL,  a  Tale.    By  MARY 

ANNE  NERI.    Author  of  the '"  Eve  of  San  Pielro.*'    In- 
3  vols   12mo.    Pric«  15S'  in  Boards. 

"  This  is  an  intccesting  story,  told  in  rcrv  picasinf  Un|uage.  ' 
AMv'ae.  Rev. 


AGRICULTURE,  GARDENING,  Xc. 


i  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  THE 
B,  exbibltlQg  new  and  advantageous  Methods  of  pro- 
ving, caltivating,  and  training  that  Plant,  so  .is  t» 
er  it  abnndaiitly  fhiltful.  Together  with  new  Hints  un 
^'Ormatloo  of  Vineyards  tn  England. 

By  WIIIlIAM  SPEECHLY. 
Second  Edition,  whh  Additions,    in  I  vol.  royal  &vo. 
tnittd  with  Six  Copper.phrtes.    Price  l.ts.  In  Boards. 

TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  THE 
g.  APPLE,  and  the  Managementof  the  Hot^house. 

By  WILLIAM  SPEECHLY. 
e  Second  Edition.    In  8vo.    Price  lis.  in  Boards. 

TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  and  MA- 
BUENT  i>(  FRUIT.TREES,  in  which  a  new  Me. 
of  Pruning  and  Training  is  fully  described.  To 
I  ia  added,  a  new  and  improved  Edition  of  "  Obser- 
ie  on  Ibe  Diseases,  Defects,  and  Injuries,  in  all 
kof  Frait  4nd  Forest  Trees ;  wUh  an  Account  o(  a 
tolar  Method  of  Cure.*'  Published  by  Order  of  Go- 
lent.  By  WILLIAM  FORSYTH.  F.A.8.  and  F.S.A. 
Gardener  to  His  Migesty  at  Kensington  and  St. 
r«.  Member  of  the  Economical  Society  at  St.  Peiers- 
,  dec.  d^c.  A  new  Edition,  with  13  folding  Plat^ 
iSa.  In  Boards. 

TREATISE  on  FORMfNG,  IMPROV- 
nnil  MAKAtSlNG  COUNTRY  HB.H10ENCR3;  and 


uil  the  Choice  of  Situations  appropriate  to  every  Chiis  of 
Purchasers.   In  alUvklch  the  object  in  view  is  to  unite  hi  a 
better  manner  than  has  hitherto  been  doue,  aTaste  found- 
ed ia  Nature,  with  Economy  and  Utility,  in  constructing 
nr  improving  Mansions,  and  other  Rural  Buildings,  so  as 
to  combine  Architectural  Fitness  with  Picturesque  Effect; 
and  in  forming  Gardens.  Orchards,  Farms.  Parts,  Plea> 
sure  Grounds,  Shmbberies,  all  kinds  of  useful  or  decora- 
tive Plantationt,  and  every  Object  of  Convenience,  or 
Beauty  peculiar  to  Country  Seats,  according  to  the  extent, 
character,  or  style  of  Situations,  and  the  rank,  fortune.    , 
and  expenditure  of  Proprietors,  fVom  the  Cottage  to  the 
Palace.  With  an  APPENDIX,  containing  an  Enquiry  into 
the  utility  and  ments  of  Mr.  Repton's  mode  of'sbewing 
SflTecIs  by  Slides  and  Sketches,  and  Stricmr^  on  Ms  Opi. 
nions  and  Practice  in  Landscape  Gardening ;  illustrated 
by  descriptions  of  Scenery  and  Buildings,  by  references  to 
Conatry  Seats,  and  P&ssages  of  Country  in  most  Parts  of 
Great  Britain  ;  aud  by  Thirty<t«(o  Engravings. 
By  JOHN  LOUDON,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Commerce.  &c.  London; 
ol    the   Society    of   Agriculture,   Planting,   Sic.   Oath ; 
Author  of  a  "Treatise  on  Hot-houses;**  and  ''Observa- 
tions on  Landscape  Gardening,"  dec.    In  two  vols.  4ta. 
Price  M.  .?u.  in  Boards. 

"  The  task  whJoh  Jdr.  London  lus  undertaken.  Is  one  for  which 
he  appears  to  hate  been  peculiarly  ircll  qualified ;  not  one  of  the 
several  writers  who  hare  preceded  him  In  the  same  line  can  be  said 
to  poasesa  those  extensive  views  and  that  maturitf  ofjodciaent  which 
cbsrsctsrliM  ibe  work  before  ui."   Om,  Arv. 


n  PRINTED  FOR  LDNOMilK,  HURflT,  RHBS,  MfD  OHMS. 

A  SHORT  TREATISE  on  SEVERAll  tiff- 


PROVBMENTS  recfutly  made  in  HOTHOUSB8. 
By  J.  LOUDON,  ibq.  F.R.8.  109^.  Price  1<9.  in  B4s. 

*' To  «It  pcnoni  inirreited  In  povesstng  knoviedfe  retpccUoc 
the  economr  of  lloMioiuei,  vc  would  recommeotf  cUi  perfor> 


THE  ENGLISH  PRACTICE  of  AGRICUIA 
TURE,  exempUfled  in  rhe  lliiBag«B«Bt  ^i  a  Flttin  In 
Ireland,  belonfing  to  tbe  Bart  of  Coarncliani,  at  Slane,  In 
the  Comly  of  Meatb ;  with  an  Apwndix,  coniaintae,  flrtt; 
a  coofvratlve  Etftinate  cf  the  Iriih  and  Bnilkih  Mode  of 
Cattnrc^  as  to  Proflt  and  Lom  :  and.  Mcomflf,  a  nfnhu 
RotaUon  of  Cropt  for  a  Period  of  Sit  Ycark 
By  RICHARD  PARKINSON. 
In  1  vol.  8VO.  Illaitmind  with  Eafwvhic**  0^  ia  Boai*. 

THE  EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  enlarged 
and  tmpioved.  or  COMPLETE  PRACTICE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE, according  to  the  latest  Improvements. 

The  whole  foanded  on  the  Author's  ofm  Obscrvalfoas 

andhisactnal  Experiments.  By  RICHARD  PARKINSON. 

In  S  Volomes  avo  Price  U.  5s.  \n  ~ 


THE  COMPLETE  FARMER ;  or,  GEXE- 

RAL  DICTIONARY  of  AGRICULTURE  and  HUSBAN- 
DRY, comprehending  the  most  Improved  Method  of  CnV 
tivattnn,  the  ditferent  Modes  of  nlslag  Timber,  Fruit 
and  other  Trees,  and  the  modem  Manngcmtnt  of  Live 


Stock*  with  DescripHeai  of  the  Mst  simm  t.ju 

menu.  Macbluery.  and  Fans  WWian.  ^      ^ 

Fifth  Edition,  in  9  biie  J^^nWl,  n-^^ 


and  enUrgcdk  containing  Mitlaiiavtap,  hkeiih^ 
Boards. 

It  has  been  the  Mrtlcnfar  slai  of  (lc  Cdiisr n mm 
the  Reader  with  a  M  Bxplicatioii  sfllniniMilS 
of  the  Art,  and  at  the  flsoe  Tine  » tUii  ^TvSl 
modem  or  Improved  practlcsl  Hubui^  nanM 
and  methodized  as  to  he  eapsble  of  realy 'itftn?; 
Point  wMch  he  conceives  is  be  «f  ite  siaiiit  i»^^ 
to  praetical  Farmm.  ^^ 

THE  EXPERIENCED  FARMJEat)  QU 
nioQ  en  Gypsnm  or  Ptasier.  bom  kii  sea  ObuZ 
and  Practice  in  America  and  Esflaad.  ^ 

By  RICHARD  PAREINSQK, 
Author  of  the  Experienced  Fanner,  asd  oOmt  Praia 
Wnrfcs  00  AgrtcnUnre.    In  one  vsl.8io..  PriceithVi 

,  AREYIEWoftbeREPORTStotheSOAKI! 
of  AGRICULTURE,  from  the  Morthn  DefutMi 
Encland ;  comprising  Northamberlasd,  Oiilm,  Ca 
herltHd.  Wntmofdand,  Lancadiire,  Yofldhc,  at  h 
nMnntatnons  Parts  of  DerbyskiR,  ftc 
By  Mr.  NABSHALL, 
Antbor  of  varions  Woits  en  lUnal  Bcnai,  ■«  fe 
norary  Member  of  the  Beard  sf  Afiicalnit  h  hi 
Price  12».  in  r^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  COMPLETE  NAVIGATOR;  or,  an 
eaay  and  thmUtar  Guide  to  the  Theory  and  Practicn  of 

navigation.  n4th  all  the  requisite  Tables.  &c.  &c. 

By  ANDREW  MACKAY.  LUD.  F.RJi.  Ed.  kc. 
Author  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  flndlng  the  Longi- 
tude at  Sea  or  Land,  &c.    In  1  targe  vol.  8vo.  iffnstrated 


loiicanani.  muKJi  dcw 
imporint  maitcr.*'  Mt*  foe*  "Thioia  cvidtntlr  the 
wurk  or  t  nun  of  Klence,  of  one  who  onderiUads  th«  wb)cct 
wMcb  M  proTflMct  totmcK  TlMit  there  aOiieart  to  ke-aotbins 
wsMiac  for  tb«  cosiplcti>  Imtructlon  of  the  younit  mariner  in 
--•eal  alWrt."   ftt^  grt. 


A  COLLECTION  of  MATHEMATICAL 

TABLES,  for  the  Use  of  the  Practical  Mathematician, 
Navigator.  Surveyor,  Students  in  Universities^  and  fee  Men 

By  ANDREW  MACKAY,  LLJ>.  F.li.S.  Ed.  Ice, 
In  1  voL-Bvor.    Price  It.  in  ^ 


RURAL  PHILpSOPHY  ;  or,  ReflectaoiM  on 

Knowledge,  Virtue,  and  Hnpplnms,  cUeAy  to  Ke«N«nee 

to  a  Ufe  of  Retirement  in  the  Country.    WriHim  on  oe-' 

casion  of  the  tato  Dr.  Zimmerman's  Discourse  on  Solitode. 

By  ELY  BATBS*  Es%. 

The  Fourth  BdiUon.   In  l  vol.mro.  Price  Te.  In  Bonrds. 

**  Tb  Ihofe  who  are  of  a  irrious  and  rcngioaa  turn  of  mind  tbcae 
v«l*«ciKN»  wHI  wmt*  a  sraicful  «nd  raliublc  acquiaitioa.  We  re- 
eoamead  to  tbem  an  attcntlre  pentnl  of  tbli  velUvriUcn  and 
ttiily  commeodablc  rolume."   JW.  luv, 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS,  in  PhUomphr, 

PoMUcs,  ^  Morals,  of  Dr.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN; 
wHh  Memoirs  of  hts  eariy  Ufe.  WtMten  by  HJMSELF. 
In  .1  Uife  wils.  8VO.  with  i«  Bn«ravlnf^  and  a.  Portinit  of 
the  Author.    Price  \L  14s.  to  Boards. 

•*  H  it  not  rert  credttsble  to  the  libecelcurlotf  tjc  of  the  BnaMtb  sub- 
lie,  tbat  Clwre  thooM  have  bees  no  complete  ediUoa  of  tbr  workt  of 
Dr.  rranklin  till  tb«  year  1806.  The  pebilc  is  ver?  much  indehtrd 
to  the  aditor  of  tbe  preteot  collection.  It  is  presented  in  a  cbeatf 
■od  aaosUrntatloiia  form,  and  aecma  to  have  Doen  cooipiicA  «4tb 
aiSlcicnt  dilifeaoe,  and  amnced  with  conslderaMe  judsmeM*  Or. 
rtsohlin  wad  Mw  neat  raliooal  perhaps  of  all  phitosopbera."  SLHtv, 

ESSAYS  on  the  ANATOMY  of  EXPRES- 

SIGN  IN  PAINTING.  •  By  CHARLBB  BELL. 
Conaining,  i.  Of  the  Uses  of  Anatomy  to  the  Pntoter. 
Of  the  Stody  of  the  Antlonc,  and  of  the  Academy  PIgwoe. 
a.  Of  the  Skull..  Of  the  Distinctions  of  Chametor  in  dif- 
ferent Ages.  Comparison  of  the  Anttqitte  vrifh  Natural 
Charvcter.— S  and  4.  Of  tbe  Muscles  of  the  Face,  to  Mnn 
and  Animals.-— 5.  Of  the  Expression  of  Passkm  ae  illus- 
irated  by  a  Comparison  of  the  Mnseles  of  the  Mce  in 
Man  and  Animals.  Of  the  Mnseles  peenllar  to  Han.  and 
(hell  Eflhcts  to  bestowing  Human  ExpreMion.~6.  Of  the 
Individual  Passions.  And  of  the  Action  of  the  Muscles 
expressive  of  these  Passions.— 7.  General  View  of  the 
Economy  of  the  Hnonn  Body  as  It  relntos  to  Bspression 
tu  Painting. 


k)h 


In  1  vnL  4to.  with  Envavfaigs  ^ 
Author.    Price  U.  U.  in  Boards. 

'*  Tliii  If  a  rery  etctaat  and  Interatfat  pi*)ic«H»-'  Mii^ 

HINTS  to  YOUNG  PRACntlOSIB 
in  the  Stody  of  Landscape  PaiatiBC.  IDsHntolfta 
Hd^vlngs,  intended  to  shew  the  Mncat  Snmdn 
Nentral  Tint.  To  which  are  aMtd,  lesimtusi  h  h 
Art  of  Painltag  09  Velvet.  By  i.  W.  ALSTM.  Lf. 
A  new  Edition.-  In  1  vol.Sfs.  Priced  C^htaifc 
**  This  woilc  conrains  plain  tad  clear  imrucSM  \m  tH^ 
'aadscapea;  atao  respcciint  tbe  alalai  aa4  iM|iMH»» 
loan,  *c."    Cm.  ffw. 

LECTURES  o«  fbt  ART  of  ENGtAVfifi. 

delivered  at  tbe  Royal  InsBtolieu  of  Gvwt  Brihn 
By  JOHN  LANDSBER,  BngiamtBaisKi«.aBiF.U 
In  1  Volttoie  nvo.  price  li«.  U.  Vmk. 

SPECIMENS  oT  EARLY  ENGLISH  V 
TRICAL  ROMANCES,  chiefly  inittra  dmn  to  ■! 
I^art  of  the  Fonrteenlh  Century.  ToeUdi&pitfnltt 
Historical  Intfodncdon,  tntomM  ts  iSerinle  tttlnai 
Progren  of  Romantic  Composllioa  in  Plaatf  asi  hpto 
9f  G  BOROE  BLLIS,  1^. 
In  3  vols,  ofowu  Svw.   Pries  liLlLblnNi 

SPECIMENS  or  tbe  LATER  EKGLfil 
PORTS,  to  the  End  of  the  hst  Ceatsiy,  ailk  Pntom 
Notices,  intended  as  a  Caalinnabea  af  it.  Eft)  fps 
mens.of  the  early  RngBshPoefe.  SyBomrionBI. 
IttSvols.nmumawK    Price  1/.  lb.  M.totanA. 

SPECIMENS  oTENGUSHPIlOSEfBr 
ERS.  from  the  ewttesS  Times  tolhsGtoniftoi^ 
Centnry.  with  Stdtotas,  BlovaphiBaiMi  Ufenn> 
eta«nff  nn  Aceomit  of  Beohs  as.  *sH » d  his  n 
Ihors;  Witt  oneaaKtotl  CBiticliB»4c  _^ 

By  GEORGE  BURNETT,  hite  of  BalloiC«i|e|r.(tfd 
In:ivnM.eioi»ng«o.    Pnee  li.  U  iilia*. 

**  wo  lOiard  (hear  raOomcf  at  vortby  of  M  lauc^^ 
tloo,  and  to  ail  wboaM  interested  Id  UW  pttttm^t^'*^ 
tongue  we  ciiccrfulhr  wcommcpd  a  pcroni ef  fca."  M.*^- 

"SPECIMEKS  of  ENGLISH  DRUUTO 
poets;  who  Mted  about  tbe  Tine  e^Stahp*'* 
Notes.  By  CHARLBS^  UHBi 

IncivwnSvo.  Price  ito.  fiii.  Is  Bmis^ 

HOUSEHOi^D  FURNITUK£>  »i  ^ 
RIOR  DECORATION,  esecutsd  trm  M|n^ 
Ing  of  ppuBpectfve  nnd  Geometrical  Vteo  W  Mto 
with  their  Chaito.  Tables,  Sephai*  CMd*kA « 
deliers»  Tripods,  he.  <rc. 

/  By  THOMAS  HOPS.  BM-  ^  ^^ 
On  myti  MIo.   PHen  M.  Asi  la  estn  B<«!>'** 
Proof  Impressions  on  Atlas  Paper,  pria  <»"* 

•  IIXUSTRATfONSof  SHABSPMM 

of  ANCIgNTMANNERS,  wlAWwsrldimiM •««* 


1 


m.  i9K^rtiiMjn.L^c$%j%j  o. 


ShftkflMue.  M  t1i«  Collection  of  popwtar  Tftteft.  tn- 
^cTte  JtoBanoraa.  »d  on  the  Englisli  M.rito 
St.     .  3y  FRANCIS  DOUCB.  ^        *    ^  ^ 

B  vob.  ncdlum  8vo.  with  mmieroas  Engnvlngi.  Price 
.     14.  I  If.  ed.  \n  Boarflt. 
hiTeexM«»ed  ouroploton  ihtt  the  irettett 


n.  u»c  Bi«r-w-.  sen  Ice  tbit 
Sbahipeare  can  rei*der  to 


^-^VllTenture  is  la  lUi-twilnj  the  nanheri  and  clu«c^ 
l^fMHbrefaiiien.  It  will  be  readfly  bcfieved.  that  ni>  p«nori 
KTSoab5u«B  Mr.  Ixwce  of  ai»*ertaklr.«  so  pleaaaot  an* 
SbteauSc,  fd  exccttliu  U  la  the  manacr  best  calcuUte*  to 
!l?u  well al  (astnict  bia  reiSien."  era.  R««. 

mE  PLAYS  of  WIUJAM  SHAKSPEARE, 
Hed  from  the  Test  of  tamiMl  Johneon,  Oearge  8lee- 
Tud  iMtc  Reed.  Embelliihed  with  ele«»nt  Vt^etfe 
mivlifi,  from  Ptintlnte  ky  Howard,  Smirke,  Btotherd. 
HDpeoii;  We»t»».  &c.  In  l«  volt  8».  finely  ijinlod 
V«lluityne  of  Bdiiibnrgb.  Price  61. 6$.  to  B««rdj ;  or- 
Royal  Paper,  with  Proof  Inhpretslona  of  tho  PlaCei. 
.IGf. 

LETTERS  from  the  MOUNTAINS ;  Mh 

real  Corretpoiidence  of  a  Udjr,  »>«tw«5»«  «•«  \!i*^ 

S  and  i«M.  In  3vota.  Wmo.  The  Fourth  Edition.  Price 

••ae"  ch.£?*of*5;e«s  tecter,;c«j.ls^^  .ijjej; 

bte  aadaOiiJ 


[o.  Price «.  oe.  m  »»»•■•  ^^.  _^.  . 
I  presented  us  with  r  produ^loa,  which  »•  aoed  aoC 
a  own  as  of  Britteh  growth,  which  it^aoi  a  sstra 
>b,  bat  tethe  fruit  of  Hie  persetetlaa  siwlT  o£  aiBM 
1  has  been  conducted  on  the  petaclptea  aad  for  the 


With  the  lalaal  trnproYMBCuto  t>r  Arrowsmllh^4  en- 
graved  by  lowry.  To  the  Whole  are  added,  a  Calalogiie 
of  the  best  Map*  and  Books  of  Tnrreta  and  Voy^pej,  In 
in  Ungoacei;  and  an  ample  Index.  A  new  Edition. 
Ins  volt.  410.  Price  «.  6e.  In  Boarde.  ,^'^  . 
"  Mr.  P.  baa  presented  us  with  ar  P">*"^»«»j  »fe»<*  *•  .■?!??' 

booksellers  }ob, 

of  letter*,  and  nai  occ 

AdvaoceoicnC  of  science."    Moi.  Jirv. 

RURAL  SPORTS.    By  W.  B.  Baivikl.   Id 

.1  vob.  4to.  Price  71.  17«.  6d.;  and  in  9  volt.  dvo.  Priea 
51. 5$.  In  Boardt.  Hew  Bdithmt,  enbelltthed  with  70  bean- 
lifal  Bngravingt,  by  Scott,  ftwn  Drawlngt  by  the  mottcele. 
brated  Artlilt. 

•«•  To  the  preaeni  Edition  the  Avthor  baa  made  contl* 
derable  Additions  and  Alcemtlona,  and  several  hew 
Plates  are  added,  engraved  by  Landseer,  Tomkint,  and 
others.  • 

THE  SPO^TSMAN^  CABINET;  or,  Cor- 
rect  DeUueations  of  the  various  Doga  used  In  the  Sports 
of  the  Field ;  Inclttdliig  the  Canine  Race  in  general.  Con. 
sisting  of  a  Series  of  rich  and  mastorly  Enrtyingt  of 
every  dittinct  Breed,  fnMU  original  Paintinga,  taken  from 
Lift,  purposely  for  the  Work.  ByP.  RBINAQLB,  A.R.A. 
Iflth  elegant  Engravinga,  by  Scott.  In  S  vols,  anper-rojal 


S"Sr  seiSrthiwrt«t^  wSThZTtbe  art  of  placla.  OKfy 
2'bffirf  2k  «esi  51  see  her,  we  hear  «»«•.  •°i  ••.^2^! 
ilnled  with  t»er     aad  when  we  shat  her  hook,  we  seem 


...    Price 7i.1e. in 
THE  SHOOTING  DIRECTORY. 

By  R.  B.  THORNHILL,  Esq. 
In  1  vol.  4to.  wUh  Ptelea.  Price  U.  lis.  (td,  in  Bonrdn. 
Also  a  superior  Edition,  with  the  Plates  colonrcd  aHer ' 
Life.  Prieo  3i.  .5$.  in  Boardt. 

A  SERIES  OF  PLAYS;  in  which  it  U  at^ 
tempted  lo  delineate  th«  stronger  Pataions  of  the  Mind ; 
each  PMsion  being  the  Snl^ect  of  a  Trigedf  and  n 
^medy.  By  JOANNA  BAILLIE. 

The  Fifth  Edition.  In  2  volt.  8vo.  Price  IBs.  in  Boardt. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PLAYS. 

Rr  JOANNA  BAILLIE. 
The  Second  Edition.    Insvo.  Price  dt.  in  Bonrda. 
LETTERS  FROM'ENOLAND. 

0y  DON  MANUEL  ALVAREZ  BSPRrBLLA. 
Trantlatnd  ftom  the  Spanlth.  Theededh. 
In  3  Votamea,  ismo.  price  Ut.  in  board^ 
•«  Tiawlne  chMa  LetStrs  as  spirited  rviaafks  ea  Mftand.  wa  nnist 

SSSrThercoatalB  maof  pacttcalars  of  which  the  generality  of 
S cSntiyweB  areltnorant.  and tliey  are  »niersperjed  witli  aaec- 
S« Vn!l*r*wr4,  a^h  eni  the  narrative  and  prodttoe a  good  ct- 
tcet."  U.  »rw. 

A  REPLY  to  the  ESSAY   on  POFULA- 

D.    rnce  iw.  m  iwaran.  ...  TION.  By  the  Rrr.  T.  R.  HALTHUS. 

w  TV»e  entertajoln.  and  Taluable  lelteri  coni"Sj J2J*L?ff"S  IN  A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS. 

"USicSTatSffi?!  Sf'&^Sfe^.SiJs^r.SrSr  IS^isS    to  which  are  added,  ExttacJ  fl^m  the  Brnay  With  Nofca. 
„*^mfi  the  S317".iT  the  Hr««i!»>«T"J  "J"  ^^^^ .» Jj!  '^1  Votam*  8vo.  Price  St.  In  Boardt. 

ir-"cJi?iS;. "•"*"''""*       '•"'^t^       APttORISMS  of  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY, 

a'  new    collection     of    ENIGMAS,     with  Remark..          ,J%^l^J'l?^u 
'^''V'hll^^^                           ""                     ^»  ,  M.r^ri^o.^p'SfeTos^J'S^  emj.1. 
THE    i^N^^^^^  


S*be?orrouV"'««i"waj«eher,  we 
Sainted  with  her  \  aad  when  we 
Sa  leave  or  a  friend.-   iiwM.  Knr. 

ESSAYS,  in  a  Scries  of  Letters  to  a  Friend, 
the  foilowlBg  Snbjecto.— 1.  A  Man's  writing  Memolrt 
hlaown  uS:-«.  Oecition  of  Chahicter.-3.  The  Ap. 
Btion  of  At  Epithet  Romantic-*.  Evangelical  RelL 
n  Drevalllna  nnnccepmble  to  Men  of  Tatle. 
■  ""^^By  the  Rev.  JOHN  FOSTER.  Frome.  ^ 

a  Third  EiUtion.  In  «  volt,  \sa».  Price  U».  in  Boards, 
il^oeusna  display  considerable  depth  of  relectloa.  fofce  of 
^!!^!L»im'  an4  vbKHir  Of  expresBloo.  Mr.  Fpster  evidently 
^m^Si  wtgfcSSty  of  thoSSJI  Hit  conceiitionf  ar»  par^ 
!SS  Sd  his*S?Jn  Is  boib  efegant  aad  pre«&  :  we  recom- 
fi  this  work  to  the  attention  of  one  readerfc"  Crit.  Rtv. 

THE    PRINCIPLES   of  MORAL     SCI- 
ICE.        By  ROBERT  FORSYTH,  Btq.  Advocate. 
The  Flftl  Volnme,  in  8vo.    Price  ISi .  M.  In  Bo/rdt. 
NDIAN  RECREATIONS ;  consisting  chiefly 
BtHclntvt  on  the  doraettic  and  raral  Economy  of  the 

Id  lately  one  of  his  M^Jeftly»s  ChaphUiit  in  IndU.   The 
Id  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions.    In 'i  vols 
Prtee  tSs.  In  Boards. 


[ .  or  MItcellaneont  Collectkont,1n  Bittof 
iam  Poetry,  and  Romance.  In  4  larfe 
OM  Oninea  and  a  Half,  In  Boardt. 


Bittory,  Science, 
vols.  Svo. 


ittciom. 

rtco  one 

.  ENQRAVINGS,  with  a  descriptiw  Account, 
Bnglisb  nnd  French,  of 

EGYPTIAN  MONtMENTS, 
Am  Rritith  Muteum,coUected  by  the  Inttilute  in  Egypt, 
ide^KoirecHon  of  Bonaparte7nndtnrrendered  to  ihe 
StWrti  commander  in  Chief,  Lord  Hutch  uson.  by  General 
1IS2'  uSer  the  Patronage  of  bit  MiO^ty.  Price  One 
riiMn'  each,  Numi>en  I. «.  S,  4. «"» *•  ., 
ThT^wlng.  have  been  made  »»y  J^f- AteJ^^tef  w^lb 
I  Motlble  FMeltty.  and  are  engraved  by  Mr.  Medland 
tbebett  Style  of  the  Art. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  ADeaeriptioh 
f^rSiipirev  Kingdoms,  Slates,  and  Coionlea;  with 
L  ftr-Sia^Scat.  and  Itlet,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World ; 
clndlS^Se  Xt  JLnt  wi:overiet  and  political  Alte- 
tbMM  Diceaicd  on  a  new  Plan. 
****••  •  By  JOHN  PINKSRTON.  ^  .  „. 
k^  AAir«aoai^cal  introduction  by  the  Rev.  S.  VInco, 
M  PR  sand  PlumUn  Protettor  of  Attronomy.  and 
JSirtoe'iTml  Philosophy,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
lS  Mmerons  MapsV  drawn  nnder  the  Direction,  and 


Drawings  by  R.  K.  PORTER,  Esq.  .  u,     ,  . 
— * the  pure  morality,  and  the  amiable  pietr. 


The  food  sense, 
which  this  work  -"— 


;  pore  morality,  ana  me  ■mnoic  p>cv» 
wnicn  luiB  wora  aiipwya*  contribute  to  render  Jt  a  rery  raloaMo 
MrfbrmaMc.  Tlie  merit  of  the  aphorisms  has  been  already  saR- 
cicntly^icknowledied  ;  and  the  additional  remarks  of  the  kdUor» 
which  are  by  no  mesas  sparingly  interspersed,  f  m  not  ttifcr  I* 
comparison, since  they  manifest  reading,  discriminaUon,  thought, 
aad  rcseardi.*'   ilfoa.itcv. 

TRAVELLING  RECREATIONS,  comptis* 
taw  a  Variety  of  original  Poemt.  TranttauiDnt,  A:c.  ^c. 
^  By  WILUAM  PARSONS,  Baq. 

m  two  vols,  fooltcap  (»«o.  with  Bight  bcantifnl  Engiannga 
from  original  Detignn  by  a  Lady.  Price  One  Ouhion,  in 
Boardt. 

RAYS  of  GENIUS,  coaected  to  enlighten 

Ihe  RISING  GENERATION. 

By- THOMAS  TOMKINS,  Foiter  Lane,  London. 
En  «  volt.  Price  15*.  In  Boardt,  and  One  Paper,  IZ.  fls.  Bda. 

STRUGGLES  THROUGH  LIFE,  exempli- 

fled  In  the  various  Travelt  and  Adventnret  in  Europe*  - 
Atla,  Africa,  and  America,  of        ^.  .^ 

Ueut.  JOHN  HARl\IOTT. 
Formerly  of  Roehfcr4,  in  Estca,  now  Retldent  Maglttralo 

oC  the  Thames  Police. 
In  2  volt,  duodecimo.    Price  I4«.  tu  Boards,  with  a  Por- 
trail  of  the  Author.    The  Second  Edition. 


rtMlorai  w  icaiu^  tufi  uia  uiiuur  a<iTcni.uira,  an  uriT  lorea. 
mendibipt,.  «nd  qaarreli,  ire  interesuog  tod  attr-icUte,  our 
readen  will  not  1^  rorpriwl,  at  our  decUrmc  that  his  work  lias 
■  rcmed  In  our  niind  tmiations  which  have  ilept  aimoit  erer 
Moce  the  happy  daft  io  which  loblnson  Cnvoe  had  the  charm 
of  norelty."    M.  Rtv. 

A  SERIES  of  ENGRAVINGS  to  illustrate 

the  ILIAD  a&id  ODYSSEY  of  HOMEK. 

From  the  Coinposition»  of  JOHN  FLAXMAN,  R.A. 
Sculptor  to  tbe  King.     New  EdtUoas,  witk  additional 
Plates.    Prices/  Sc.eacli. 

Tb^ae  Work«  allocether  cootist  of  75  Print*  (U  <>f 
which  are  from  new^  Detigus)  represcnUng  In  regular  Satv 
ceision  the  Stories  uf  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  wit^ 
Deecripliotts  of  their  Subjects,  tfnd  Extracts  ftom  Pope's 
Transition  upoQ  each  Plate.  The  Dresses,  Habits,  Ar 
moor,  Unpiemeots  of  War,  Famiturc,  &c.  are  all  of  Clas- 
sical Authority.  - 

A  SERIES  of  ENGRAVINGS  to  illustrate 

DANTE, 
Engraved  by  Piroil,  of  Rome,  from  Composilioas. 
By  JOHN  FLAXMAN,  K.A. 
in  the  Poasettion  of  Thomas  Hope,  Eso. 
This  Work  consistaof  ill  PUtes,  Ulastrative  of  the  In- 
femo,  Pargatorio,  atil^  Paradiso  of  Dante,  with  Descrip. 
tions  in  Italian,  and  the  parallel  Passages  from  Mr.  Boyd's 
Translation,    lir  folio,  price  V.  4s.  ia  Boards. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  of  Dr.  GALL*S  NEW 

THEORYofPHYSIOGNOlklY,  founded  upon  the  Ana. 
tomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  and  the  Form  of  the 
Bknil.  With  the  Critical  Strictures  of  C.  W.  Hufelaad. 
M.D.  Author  of  tbe  Art  of  prolonging  Ufe.  &c.  In 
1  vol.  8vo.    Price  6<.  In  Boards. 

THOUGHTS  on  the  EFFECTS  of  tbe  BRI- 
TISH GOVERNMENT  on  the  STATE  OF  INDIA  :  ac 
corapanied  with  Hints  concerning  the  Means  of  contey. 
Ing  Civil  and  Religious  Instruction  to  the  Natives  of  that 
/  ?®^°i7*  .  ^  **»«  ^^  WILLIAM  TBNNANT,  LL.  D. 
Late  Chaplain  to  bis  MiUetty's  Troops  iu  Bengal,  in  1  vol. 
8vo.    Price  7s.  in  Boards.  . 

•  THE  JAA^VPlL  of  NOBILITY,  exhibitiiur 

the  DistlncUons  of  Armorial  and  Heraldic  Bearings:  ttte 
several  Degrees  and  Rank  of  Nobility:  i  complete  List 
of  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom;  their  Sarnames, 
TiUes.  and  Time  of  Creation;  a  Table  of  Precedency; 
an  Historical  AcGonnt  of  tbe  Great  Officers  of  State,  and 
*TIJl2  "■J?«'y»  Household,  from  their  Orsi  Institution 
of  Office,  with  a  Variety  of  other  u&eftil  and  interesting 
InformaUon,  &c.  &c.  Arc. 
^    Collected  from  the  best  Antboritles.     Price  2t.  6d. 

THE  GEORGICS  of  Pubuus  Virgimus 
MARO,  trapslated  into  English  BUnk  v«rse 
By  JAMES  R.  DEARE,  LL.D.' 
,Vicar  of  Bares,  In  the  County  of  Snlfolk,  and  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  his  M^esty.    In  post  6vo.  embellished  with  a 
Head  of  Virgil,  and  hot  pressed.    Price  7*.  in  extra  Bds. 
J\  ^1'J^^.  '■  °?*  °^  \!*^  ^^.  ^*''*'f"'  iraiMlaton  that  we  have 
met  with;  be  ha«  gl»en  the  geauine  tense  of  his  author  almost  in 
equiralent  wordi,  and  almost  in  similar  versiflcation.    Tbf  current 
of  his  translation   nerenhelesi  Is  fenerallj  easy  and  elcar.  hii 
vorda  are  oiuslcallr  arranaed,    — •  »••-  — • —   --        >"-*'•-   '" 
SeUe.  Rtv. 
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scription  of  ail  the  Empires,  KiDsdoos.  Stak*^.  Pr 
Cities,  Towns,  Forts,  Seas.  Hkrbenrs,  Rim^  __, 
Moontains,  and  Capes,  in  the  hnown  World ;  vitb  tbei» 
veniinent,  Cusiom*.  Maoners^  and  BeligMa  of  ibrly» 
bitants  ;  the  Extent.  Boundaries,  and  satani  Predscb« 
of  each  Conutry ;  the  Trade,  Mannfoctaiia,  xad  Cvs 
sities  of  the  Cities  and  Towns,  coUeciei  hwi  the  m 
Authors;  their  lx>ngitiikle.  Latitnde.  Beatiags,  ui  Da 
tances,  from  tbe  best  and  most  anrbeatk  Cbarn. 
By  the  Rev.  CLEM  ENT  CRUTTWELL 
In  4.  large  vob.  Bvo.  Priee  3Li:^6iLin  feosi^  wit 
oat  the  Alias ;  and  51. 5s.  with  ite  Atbs.  faa]f.teaBi  Afai 
the  Atlas  sepaiale,  coofainiiig  2tt  whole  Bten  liai 
neatiy  coloared,  and  faalf-boond.    Price  li.  lis.  id. 

The  BRITISH  CICERO  ;  or,  a  Sdec^d 
tbe  most  admired  Speeches  in  tbe  E^lah  La&nnt. » 
ranged  under  1  hret-  distinct  Hesda  of  PopaiarTPiria 
mcntafy.  and  Judicial  Oratory,  with  Histortea]  man 
tions.  Tq  which  is  pretixcd.  an  Introdacticn  Is  the  SM 
and  Practice  of  Eloqiiencc.  By  THOMAS  BROWS.  UB 
Author  of  "  Veridarinm  Poelicam."  the  '< Ibm  iito 
tiouary,»&e.  ace.    Ia3vols.  Svo.    Price  U.  lU  fid.  Mk^ 

CATALOGUE  RAISONNE  of  fti  Pit 
jyj^JS5Li^***?**"J^  ***  **  ^^  Kooonrable  the  Ua^m4 
STAFFORD,  in  the  Gallery  of  Clevdaod  Hoase  iSZ 
comprishig  a  Ust  of  the  Pictaies.  and  sooe  ikSm 
Anecdotes,  with  critical  and  descriptive  AcoMialiZ 
Execution,  Composition,  and  cbaracteristic  N«rft  affc 
principal  Paintings  •  em^ellished  with  a  View  of  Uk  iw 
Gallery,  and  a  Plan  of  tbe  whole  Suite  of  ApartmafeL  ' 
By  JOHN  BRiTTO?!.  F.S.A. 
Price  7s.  in  demy  8vo.  and  los.  in  nyal  8w. 

•ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  LAY  of  the  L4Si 
MINSTREL,  consisting  of  Twelve  Views  of  the  l2 
Bothwick.  Ettriclt,  YaiTOW,  Tiviot,  and  Tweed,    tmi 
by  James  Heath.  R.A.  from  Drawings  taken  oa  ae2 
T       K    J^^  •'•  SCHETKY.  Esq.  3f  Cferd.  ^ 

To  which  are  affixed,  DescripUoas  and  Aaaeiitei.^ 
Mr.  Waiter  Scott  la  l  vol.  4to.  Price  U.  iia.  S^i 
I     iL    S***"*  *"^    **"*'  Impre«loni^  price  2L  ih.^ 

NEW  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  NATCKJ* 

HISTORY  of  BEES.  By  FRANCIS  Hl»BER.  \ 

Translated  from  tbe  Orisinal.    In  i  voL  tsmo    The  tt> 
condEdiUon.    Price  &.  6d.  in  Boards  ^ 

A  Genuine  and  corrected  REPORT  of  |g 
SPEECHES  of  the  late  Right  Honoorabie  WItxiAX  rut 
In  tbe  House  of  Commons,  from  bla  Ealmire  in  PA> 
ment  Jo  iwi  to  the  Close  of  the  Scsaloo  m  Itte.  Tt^fc. 
cond  Edition.  Dedicated,  by  Prmu^sw  to  M  teJ 
vitle.  and  aided  by  Comi^walcatioaa^  di,SSS5 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  i'arliament  la  ^StZ 
Price  Riu.ect. In  Boards.  ^*^^sn. 

.  ENQUIRIES,  Historical  and-  HooL  it. 
specting  the  Character  of  Natioos.  aad  ibe  Pms^ 
Society,  exhibiting  a  view  of  tbe  mmal  H^MWlte 
of  the  Manners  and  Characten  of  Natioas.  and  £? 
cnmatances  oa  which  these  are  dependant :  aba  a  vS 
of  Society  at  it  exists  in  the  ear«er&S«s  rfter 
By  HUGH  MURRAYT 
In  I  vol.  8vo.  Price  lOc  €d.  in  I 


sod  bla  pauses  tre  well  raried.' 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  KNOW- 
LEDGE of  rare  and  valuable  Editions  of  tha  GREEK 
SVA  ^^'^^?  CLASSICS.  Including  an  Account  of  Polyglot 
Bibles ;  tbe  best  Greek,  and  Greek  and  Utln  Bdlilons  of 
the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament,  tbe  Scriptores  de  Re 
Rustioa,  Greek  Romances,  and  Lexicons,  and  Grammar* 

By  the  Rev.  T.  FROGNALL  DIBDlN,  F.S.A. 
In  S  vols.  cn.wn  8vo,  tbe  3d  edit  with  additional  Anth^n, 
and  Biographical  Notices  (chiefly  of  Ensllsh  Authors.) 
price  l«j.  in  Boards.  •  ' 

w-*i"  ^*  'J*  decidedly  of  opinion  <hat  no  bibliosraphtal  col- 
£?t^«HSSf*^nf^^f?'P'*",>{'*^*y^  Mr.  Dibdh.1  rolumlt.  which  ire. 
wdcpendeot  of  f lie  aolid  information  tliey  contain,  frequently 
•nliTened  by  IKeran*  a»ecdote8,  and  rrmleml  geoerally  Interest 
i"7  i>tt*  '        obsertation  and  scutenen  oi  remark" 


A  TRANSLATION  of  the  GEORGICS  ^ 

PUBLIUS  VIRGILIUS  MARO.  with  the  aiSi  W^ 
and  Notes  critical,  and  illustrative  of  aacieTt^ErMdn 
Husbandry.  By  WILLIAM  STAWELJL  JUL 

Rector  of  KiUnalooda.  in  tbe  Diocese  of  CM. 
In  crown  8vo.  iUastraled  with  EnsraviazB.  aai  hal. 
pressed.    Price  12..  ia  Boards.         "'^^^"■K^  ■"  ■«- 

.   ^J^ERSwritlen  daring  a  short  Readma 

1?.  V  ^i?'/"?  P^^'^TUGAL.  iy  ROBERT  SOTTOET: 
amended.    Price  lOs.  (id.  in  Boards. 


C.  rvhittifigham,  Printfr,  OomtU  SirecU 
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